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H E Athenians j having recovered their antient liber- 
ty by means of the brave Aratus^ in the manner 
we have related elfewhere h , were foon obliged to 
implore the afliftance of a more powerful prote&or, 
to maintain their freedom againft Philip of Macedon y a 
prince, who fcemcd to have inherited the ambition of the fir ft 
Philips and the bravery of Alexander. This warlike monarch 
had formed a defign of fubjeiting all Greece^ and afterwards 
extending his conquefts into Italy. In profecution of this 
fch erne, he made ufe of the following pretence to carry the 
war into Attica. Two young Acarnaniam, who happened 
to be at Athens while the inhabitants were celebrating the mv- 
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H E Athenians^ having recovered fcheir antient liber- 
ty by means of the brave Aratus, in the manner 
we have related elfewhere h , were foon obliged to 
implore the affiftance of a more powerful prote<5tor, 
to maintain their freedom againft Philip of Macedon, a 
prince, who feemcd to have inherited the ambition of the lirft 
Philips and the bravery of Alexander. This warlike monarch 
had formed a defign of fubjc&ing all Greece, and afterwards 
extending his conquefts into Italy. In profecurion of this 
feheme, he made ufe of the following pretence to carry the 
war into Attica. Two young Acarnammn y who happened 
to be at Athens while the inhabitants were celebrating the my- 
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The Hiftory of Athens. Book L 

ftericsof Ceres (Z), had entered the temple of the goddefs 
with the crowd. As it was not lawful for any perfbn to affift 

at 

(Z) the feftival of Ceres was ]the moft celebrated and myfterioua 
folemnity of any in Greece, whence it is often called by way of e- 
minence the myferies. The Sicilians claimed the gfdry of having 
firff inftituted this folemn worfliip, pretending, that they had been 
inftrufled by Ceres herfelf in the fecret ceremonies, which were per* 
formed on this occafion. This goddefs, according to the tradition 
of the country, taught them the art of cultivating the earth, and 
united them in focieties to live under the influence of the wife laws 
which fhe had given them. Whence twice a year they renewed 
the remembrance of thefe fignal benefits, worshipping alternately 
the mother and her daughter Proferpine ; the former in the firft feed- 
time, and the latter in the harveft. After the example of the 
Sicilians the inhabitants of Attica, who had been likewife inriched 
with the gifts of Ceres, fignalized their gratitude to this goddefs, 
by inftituting three feftival* in her honour. 

Of thefe the fir ft was called Prterofia, becaufe it preceded the 
ploughing- time and the feed-time. On this occafion the Athenians, 
who celebrated this feftival in the name of all the Greeks, offered 
a great many victims in hopes of obtaining a plentiful harveft. 

The fecond feftival was called Tbe/mopboria, this word alluding 
to the worfliip which was paid Ores as a law- giver. Plutarch, Dh 
\dorus Siculus, and after them Tbndoret, tell us, that the fame ce- 
remonies were performed on this occafion in honour of Ceres, as 
were pra&ifed by the Egyptians in the myfteries of Ifis. The cele- 
bration of this feftival lafted five days, and each day the women of 
the ten tribes, of which the republic of Athens confifted, chofe one 
from among themfelvei to prefide over the ceremonies that were 
praltifed at this folemnity.' The victims were offered by a prieft, 
who officiated with a crown on his head ; whence he- was called $te- 
pbanopbaros. Such women, as bad had three talents to their porti- 
on, were in titled to demand of their ho/bands the neceffary fums 
for the expences of the Sacrifices ; every one being obliged to con- 
tribute to them according to their ability. 

All the women that were to affift at the ceremonies being aflem- 
bled in one j>lace, they went in proceffion from Athens to Eleufis, 
a fmall city in that neighbourhood, finging hymns in honour of the 
goddefs, and carrying the Books, which contained the fecret myfte- 
ries of the folemnity, and the laws, for which Attica was indebted 
Co Ceres. But this depo/itum was intruded with fuch only as were of 
an unblemiflied character and famous for their virtue. A certain 
number of young women were brought up at the expence of the 
public, and with all imaginable care in order to be employed in this 
office and in the other ceremonies performed at Eleufis. Thefe 
were always kept confined m the Tbefmopborien, a public building in 
Athens appropriated for that ufe, and narrowly watched by perfons 
fet over ihem to guard their virtue. However, when they arrived 

at 



CtaAP. io. the Hijtory of Athens. 

at thofe myfteries, without being initiated, the Acarnanians* 
who had not been admitted with the ufual ceremonies, being 

discovered 

■ 

at Elettfis, they prepared thetnfelvet for the offices of their prieft* 

hood, by paffinga whole day, at the feet of the ftatue of Ceres, 
in failing and prayer. This feverity ended in a kind of comedy ; 
for as Ceres had laughed at the fight of an old woman, who infulted 
her, fo the young virgins endeavoured by innocent jokes to ftir up 
one another to laughter. The following days were fpent in Itera- 
tions and facrifices, from which the men were not excluded ; even 
the prifonen , who were initiated in the myfteries of Ceres, and not 
yet convidfced of any crime, were indulged their liberty during the 
five days of the folemnity, that they might join in thofe religious 
practices. 

The third feftival inffituted in honour of Ceres was deemed the 
moft holy and folemn, being called the myfteries. It is faid by feme 
to have been inftituted by Ceres herfelf, after having fupplied the 
Athenians with corn in a time of famine ; others afcribe the inltitu- 
tion of it to king EreBbeus, and fome to Mufaus the father of 

Eumlpus, or to Eumlpsu himfelf. The temple of EUuju was the 
place where all thofe met who were admitted to thefe myfterous ce- 
remonies ; and thither the Greeks flocked from all parts about the 
month of Aitguft, the temple, as Strmho informs us, being capable 
of holding an immenfe multitude. None were admitted to cele- 
brate the great myfteries, till they had been purified at the lefler, 
which were ufed as a preparative for the greater. The manner of 
the purification was as follows : After having kept themfelves chafte 
and unpolluted nine days, they offered facrifices and prayers with 
crowns and garlands on their heads, and the (km of a victim Sa- 
crificed to Jupiter under their feet. About a year after, having 
facrificed a fow to Ceres, they were admitted to the greater myfte- 
ries, but not fullered to enter the fan&uary till five years after, af- 
tifting in the mean time at the {acred ceremonies , only in the porch 
of the temple. When the years of probation were expired, the 
fecret rites, fome few excepted which Were referved for the priefts 
alone, were frankly revealed to them ; whence they changed the 
name of Mufiai y that is, per fins initiated, for that of Epoptai, or 
eye-nvitnej/is. The manner of the intiation was thus : the candi- 
dates were admitted by night into the temple, wearing crowns of 
myrtle on their heads. At their entering the facred place, they 
purified themfelves by wafhing their hands in holy water ; and at 
the fame time were told, that the external cleannefsof the body 
would not be accepted by the deity of the place, unlefs attended 
by the internal cleannefs of an u ride filed mind. After this the ho* 
ly myfteries were read to them, the prielr, who initiated them* 
having firft aflced them, whether they had performed all the con- 
ditions religion required To thefe queftions they returned anfwers 

in a fct form, and then were led by the prieft into the moft holy 
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difcovered by their language to be (hangers, were carried be- 
fore the chief prieft, and by him fentenced to die, though in 

was 



part of the temple, a place of darknefs and horror. Then 
fudden a ftrone licht darted in upon them, and difcovered 



Ceres 



a* 



noife was heard 
dreadful mon&crs 



The light foon difappeared, and then a ternbl 
like thunder ; fire fell down like lightning, and 
appeared, which by the glimmering light of continual fla/hes of 
fire ftruck the trembling fpeclators with great terror. Neither 
could they recover themselves from their fright, till they were fawn 
an agreeable meadow, which was walled in behind the temple. Laft- 
]y f the prieft, who attended at the initiation, and was therefore 

called Hieropbantes, or revealer of holy things, took his leave of the 
initiated, with exhorting them to the practice of virtue. The tt« 
eropbantes was by birth an Athenian^ and of the family of the Eu- 
moIfrJ*. As he was the chief prieft, and held his office for life, 
he was obliged to perpetual chaftity, and forbidden *ven luftful de- 
fires. His name was fo venerable, that it was not even mentioned 
in the prefence of the profane, that is, of fuch as were not initia- 
ted. He had three affillants, the firft of which was called from his 
office Dadmchos, or torch bearer ; the fecond was ftiled the /acred 
herald ; and it was his province to forbid on pain of death fuch as 
were not initiated, or were confeious of any crime, to enter the 
temple ; the third miniftred at the altar, imploring the protection 
of the gods. The fuperintendant over thefe myfteries was ftiled 
king ; and it was his duty to offer prayers and facrifices, to fee that 
no indecency or irregularity was committed, and, after the celebra- 
tion of the myfteries, to aftemble the fenate, he being one of the 
archons, and to take cognizance of all offenders in this kind. The 
king had four afliftants under him called Epimeletai, who were defi- 
ed by the people, one out of the family of the Eumolpida, another 
out of the Cryces, and the remaining two out of the families of other 
citizens. 

This feftival began on the fifteenth, and ended on the twenty 
third day of the month Boedromion; during which time it was unlaw- 
ful to arreft any perfon, or prefent any petition, and thofe who 
were found guilty of fuch practices, were, according to fome fin- 
ed a thoufand drachmas, and according to others put to death. If 
any woman rode to Eleufis in a chariot, fhe was obliged to pay fix 
thoufand drachmas. The end of this law, which was enacted by 
Lycurgus, was to prevent all odious diftinflions between the rich 
and the poor. 

The different (hews, with which the fpeftators were entertained 
each day of the feaft, were fym bolical reprefentations of the tra- 
vels of Ceres 9 and the chief incidents of her life. In this confided 
the external pomp of the feftival. The reft was an impenetrable 
myilery, which the Hicrophantes difcovered only to the initiated, 

after 
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was well known that they had offended purely out of ignorance. 
The Acarnanian nation relented this inhuman fentence, and made 
bitter complaints of it to the king of Macedon % with whom they 

after having bound them to inviolable fecrecy by the moil dreadful 
oaths. Whoever wasconvi&ed of divulging thefe myfleries, or any 
part of them, became the public curfe of the people, was excluded 
all civil fociety , and avoided even by his neareft relations, who were 
afraid to live with him under the fame roof. But the ordinary pa- 
nifhment for fuch a crime was immediate death. If any perfon, 
not lawfully initiated, did but, through ignorance or miftake, 
chance to be prefent at the myfterious rites, he was put to death. 
Perfons of both fexes and all ages were initiated, the negledt of 
this ceremony being looked upon as a crime of a very heinous na- 
ture ; infomuch, that it was one of the chief articles of impeachment 
againft Socrates. However, fuch as were convicted of any crime; 
or had even involuntarily committed murder, were debarred from 
thefe myfleries. 

If the teftimony of profane authors may be admitted, thefe a£ 
femblies were fchools of virtue and purity. Tttlly gives a very fa- 
vourable account of them, faying, that men were there taught the 
art of living well, and confirmed in the hopes of a better life (i i). 
Other writers call thofe initiations a more ftrid engagement than 
ordinary to live according to the laws of equity, as they were dila- 
ted by the goddefs. On the other hand, the fathers of the church 
tell us, that the Pagans under the venerable names of myfteries 
confecrated proftitutions, and other more heinous crimes, and call 
the aflemblies of Ceres fchools of abominations and debaucheries. 
Perhaps thefe ceremonies were at firft fuch as the profane writers 
reprefent them to have been, but afterwards came by degrees to 
degenerate into libertinifm and licentioufnefs, which gave the fa- 
thers occafion to exclaim againft them. They were celebrated by 
the Athenians every fifth year at Eleujss, and from thence tranflated 
to Rome by the emperor Adrian, and never totally abolifhed till the 
reign of Tbeodofius the elder. 

This is the general account which the antients have given us of 
the myfteries of Ceres. The refpeft, with which they were pre- 
poffeffed in favour of thefe myfleries, did not permit them to be 
more particular. 

The Ceres of the Greeks was, according to Sir ( r 2) Ifaac Newton, 
a woman of Sicily y who came into Attica, and taught Triptoltmus % 
the fon of Ce/eus king of Eleujis, to fow corn, about the thirtieth 
year of king Z^Wsreign, or the year before Chrift 1030 ; (lie died, 
and was deified for this benefaction about the year before Chrift 
1007, by Ce/eus and Eumolpus, who inftituted the Eleuftna fact a , 
with Egyptian ceremonies, and eredled a fcpulchre or temple to her 
in Elcufis, 

(11; GV. 4e leg. I. \l (\z) Chronol.p. 15, 17, 1 g, r 4^3^ 
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were then joined In alliance. Philips without demanding anjr 
latisfadion, proclaimed war againft Athens, and fent a body of 
troops to join the Acarnanians and lay wafte Attica. Achaia, 
Lacedeemon, and Corinth had entered into an alliance with PAz- 
lip ; and Athens was no- ways in a condition to make head 
againft fo many enemies at once. She refolded therefore to 
have recourfe to Rome, and by a folemn embafly implore the 
protection of that powerful republic. The Ramans were al- 
ready well known at Athens, and had been honoured there 
many years before with particular marks of diftin&ion. lit 
the confulihip of Sp. Carvilius and j^. Fabius Verrucoftus, thirty 
two years before the aera we are now fpeaking of, Rome had 
fent ambafladors to Athens, and feveral other free ftates of 
Greece, to make them fenfible of the happineis which (he had 
procured them by humbling the Illyrians, who with frequent 
piracies infefted their coafts. The year before Cn. Fulvius 
Centumalus had forced the Illyrians to fubmit to a peace upon 
very hard conditions ; one of which was, that they fhould not 
fuffer above three of their Clips of war at a time to fail beyond 
the city of Ljfliis, which ftood on the confines of Illyricum 
and Macedon, near the mouth of the river Qrilon. This arti- 
cle was fo agreeable to the Athenians , that they not only re- 
ceived the ambafladors with great demonftrations of kindnefi, 
but from that time admitted the Romans in general to partake 
of the myfteries of Eleufis (A), and of all the privileges 
which the citizens of Athens enjoyed. They did not therefore 
doubt in the leaft but their ambafladors would meet with a fa- 
vourable reception, and obtain fpeedy fuccours againft an ene- 
my, whofe views could not be unknown at Rome. Neither 
were they difappointed in their expe&ation ; their ambafladors 
were treated with great diftinftion, and aflured, thacaconfu- 
lar army fhould be fent without delay to their affiftance ». 
The Athe- In the mean time the Macedonians and Acarnanians^ after 
mam enter having ravaged great part of Attica, were drawing near to the 

into an al- 

1 Li v.I. xxxi.c 4. 

w/rf A t- 

talus and [ n t h e primitive times, the Athenians excluded from the 

the Rho- m yft er ies of Ceres all flrangers, that is, all that were not members 
dians of, their own common-wealth Hence, when Hercules, Cafi l or , and 
againft p 0 // ux defired to be initiated they were firft nude citizens of Athens 
Philip. , % ^ j n p r ocefs of time they admitted all perfons, barbarians ex- 
cepted, and at length thefe alfo, the Romans having been the firft 
among the barbarians, as the Greeks called all other nations, who 
enjoyed this honour. 



(13) Plut. in The/. 
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capital. Their approach ftruck the *itucOB with no (mall ter- 
ror ; but their fears were foon difpeUed.by the unc^pofted ar- 
rival of the fleets of king Jttalus and thoRkedimi. Thefe 
two powers were already at war with the king of Madden* 
and therefore no fooner heard, that hoftilities were begun be- 
tween the Macedonians and Athenians* but they haftened to 
Athens* with a defign to engage that republic in their alliance, 
and proteft their territories from the infults of Philip. All 
the city went out to meet them* and among the reft the 
priefts in their religious habits, as if the gods themfelves had 
come to the relief of the city. The people aflembled in the 
market-place to conclude the alliance, and expe&ed that At- 
talus would come thither in perfon. But the king thought it 
more fuitable to his dignity to treat with them by meflengers, 
than by word of mouth ; and was alfo willing to decline the 
acclamations and flatteries of a people, who were too lavifh 
of their praifes. In a letter, which he wrote to the magif- 
trates, he gave them a particular account of his exploits againft 
Philip* and the good offices h? had done the republic, 
exprefsly mentioning four (hips, which he had very lately ta- 
ken from the Macedonians* and reftored to Athens. He con- 
cluded with exhorting them to take advantage of the fuccours 
which both he and the Rhodians now offered them. The 
league was concluded, and the Athenian* in their tranfports 
of joy paid extravagant compliments to the king and the Rho- 
dians. To their ten tribes, each of which bore the name of 
one of their heroes, they kidded an eleventh, calling it Attalis 
in honour of king Attalus (B). As to the Rhodians* they 
prefented them witfr a crown of gold, and made all the inha- 

* Idem, ibid. c. 14. 



(B) The number of tribes, of the which the republic of Athens con- 
fifted, was not always the fame, but varied as the number of the 
citizens increafed. At firit they were but four in all ; foon after 
they were fix ; in the times of ALfcbhtes and Demoftbenes they were 
increafed toten. In after ages the Athenians erected three more, was. 
the tribes Ptolemais, Attain , and Adr tarns, in honour of Ptolemj 
the fon of Lagus, of king Jttalus, and of the emperor Mian. 
The ten firft tribes took their names from ten Attic heroes ; thefe 
were Acamas the fon of The feus,, Ajax the fan of Telamon, Cecrops 
•the founder and firft king of Athens, jEgeus the ninth king of Athens 
and the father of The/ens, Erefthens the fixth king of Athens, Hip* 
f9thoon the fon of Neptune, Leo, who facrificed his daughters for the 
we^re of his country, Oercut the fon of Pandiomht fifth king of 
Athens, and Antiochus the fon of Hercules, 

bitants 
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bitants of Rhodes free of Athens k . The king of Per gamut 
and the Rhodians, better pleafed with the treaty than the 
fhouts of the people, returned on board their (hips and /<?t 
fail, the king for JEgina, where his fleet waited for hub* 
and the Rhodians for their own ifland. 

Philip no fooner heard, that Attalus and the Rhodians wtic 
retired, but he fent Philocles one of his generals, at the head 
of a ftrong detachment, to ravage the territory of Athens* 
while he himfelf with the reft of his army, over-ran alt tfit 
fouthern parts of Thrace and the Thracian Cherfonefus. From 
thence he palled over the Hellefpont into AJia, and laid fiege 
to Ahydos, which city he took by ftorm, but reaped no ad- 
vantage by his conqueft ; the Abydenians, having maflacred 
their wives and children, fet fire to the town, burnt their ef- 
fects, and killed one another ; fo that the conqueror made not 
one flave K 

The news of the reduction of Abydos, and the repeated 
complaints of the Athenians, made the conful Sulpitius at laft 
leave Rome ; he imbarqued with his army at Brunduftum y and 
landed at the mouth of the Apfus between Dyrrachium and 
and Apollonia. As he came too late in the year to attempt 
any thing on that fide, he immediately detached Claudius Ctnu 
to Athens, with twenty gallies and fome legionaries, to cover 
the Athenian territory from the ravages of Philocles* As foon 
as he appeared atPiraus, Athens got fome refpite j a flop was 
put to the devaluations in the inland countries, and the coalts 
were delivered from the ravages of the Chalcidian pirates. 
But this was not enough for Cento ; he refolved to punifli the 
Chalcidians for their piracies ; and accordingly fet fail with 
the beft "part of his fquadron, furprized Chalets, pillaged it, 
maflacred all the Macedonians and inhabitants that fell into his 
hands, broke all the ftatues of king Philip, burnt his maga- 
zines, arfenals, and engines of war, and then returned with 
the fpoil to Athens ™. 
Athens at- ^$ for Philip, early in the fpring he aflembled his fea and 
tacked>and j an( j f orce$ at J) eme t r \ a s, a maritime city of Thejfaly, which 
tUC j[ a he had made the capital of his dominions. He had attempted 

Phili ' n *' ie c '°^ e °^ *' ie ' ate cam P a 'g n to reven ge himfelf on the 

Romans for the furprize of Chalcis, and to furprize them in 

their turn. But he came too late; the Romans had retired 

from Chalcis, and left nothing there but dead bodies, v afhes, 

and ruins. Now therefore he turned all hh rage againft A- 

thens, and having croffed the Euripus over abridge, inarched 

k Mem, ibid. c. 14. 1 Idem, ibid. c. 17 m Liv. ibid. 
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trough Bceotia towards Attica, hoping to find Athens as ill- 
guarded as theRomans had found Chalets. But the Athenians had 
received notice of his approach, and were prepared. They 
kept conftantly a certain number of men in pay, whofe whole 
bufinefs was to fly continually from place to place in the 
neighbourhood of their dominions, and make what difcove- 
ries they could. One of thefe couriers, having difcovered 
the Macedonian army, returned in hafte to Athens, and reach- 
ing the city at midnight, brought thither the news of the ap- 
proach of the enemy. The , negligence of the Athenians 
was not lefs than that of the Chalcidians ; they were all aflecp, 
and both the gates and walls unguarded. But the trumpets 
foon roufed them ; both citizens and foldiers ran to arms, 
took their pofts, and put themfelvcs in a pofture of defence. 
Philips finding he could not furprize the city, refolved to at- 
tack it. He therefore ordered his troops to advance to the 
largeft gate, called Dipulon. The ftreet which led to it from 
the marketplace, and continued through the fuburbs, was of art 
extraordinary breadth ; fo that the befieged and the befiegers 
had room enough to draw up their troops in battalia. The 
Athenians did not wait till the king came to the gate ; the beft 
part of the garifon, confiding of auxiliaries fent by king At- 
tains , and a body of Athenians, commanded by one Dioxip- 
pus, marclied out to meet the enemy. Philip, overjoyed at 
an opportunity of joining battle, encouraged his men with 
this (hort exhortation ; Fix your eyes on me, and do as I do. 
He then fell upon the Athenians with incredible fury, forced 
them to retire, and purfued them to the very gate. But he 
foon found that he had ventured too far, fuch fliowers of 
darts were difcharged upon him from the ramparts, that he 
was obliged to found a retreat. If the Athenians had not been 
afraid of wounding their men, who were mixed with the 
Macedonians, few of the latter would have efcaped unhurt. 
The next day the befieged, being reinforced withfome Roman 
companies, and the troops of Attalus which guarded Piraus, 
made another fally with much greater advantage ; fo that Phi- 
lip was obliged to decamp, and poft himfclf about three miles 
from Athens. But before he retired, he vented his rage in 
a moft barbarous manner in that neighbourhood. He fpared 
neither temples, nor tombs, nor the Lyceum, nor facrcd 
.groves, nor houfes of pleafure \ all wcie, without diftin&ion, 
.pillaged, and reduced to heaps of rubbifh. Nay, he com- 
manded his Macedonians to break in pieces the verv italics, 
that they might not be ferviceable in the rcparaiiun or the de- 
moli fhed edifices. All thefe deviations, with a srreat many 
aggravation?, were afterwards let forth bciuic the /Etolian 
Vol. VII. * li diet 
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diet by the Athenian ambafladors, in order to draw that nation 
into an alliance with Rome. And indeed the king's behaviour 
on this occafion prejudiced many of the Greeks fo ftrongly a- 
gainft him, that they were afterwards eafily gained over to 
the Roman intereft, not knowing, that they were bringing; 
into their country more haughty lords, or rather arbitrary ty- 
rants, than Mace Jon had ever produced, or Greece ever 
feen n . 

The irruption of the Romans into Macedon, which foon 
after happened, obliged Philip to leave Attica and all Greece^ 
and haften to the defence of his own country. About the 
fame time Apu/lius^ to whom the pro-conful Sulpicius had 
given the command of the Roman fleet, having joined the 
naval forces of king Attalus off the coaft of Argolis % failed 
How the ^ rom t ^ ience to ^ e P ort °^ Athens. Thefe fuccours fo eleva- 
Atheniant tC( * ^ e Athenians^ that they exprefled their refentment againft 
extreffed Philip in a moft ridiculous manner. Fhey had formerly e- 
their re- re&ed ftatues to Philip and hisanceftors of both, fexes, and 
fentment a- even inftituted Sacrifices and feftivals, and appointed priefts 
gainft Phi- in their honour. But now, out of a childifli revenge, they 
lip. deftroyed the idols which they had worfhipped, and pafled a 

decree in their aflembly, which leffened their efteem even in 
the opinion of their friends. The purport of this decree 
was, that all the ftatues of Philip and his anceftors fliould be 
broke in pieces ; that the inferiptions in their commendation 
fliould be every-where erazed ; that their altars fhould be o- 
verturned, their feftivals abolifhed, and their priefts degraded ; 
that even the places, where any monuments had been ere&ed 
to them, fhould be deemed accurfed, and no monuments ever 
after raifed there ; that the priefts for the future fliould in the 
religious aflemblies pronounce curfes againft Philip and theMa- 
eedonian armies ; that if any citizen fliould have the impudence 
to excufe Philips or fpeak in his favour, he fliould inftantly 
be put to death ; and laftly, that Philip and his pofterity 
fliould be treated in the fame manner as Pijijlratus and his fa- 
mily bad formerly been Thefe were the only a&s of ho- 
flility which the degenerate Athenians committed againft Phi- 
lip, the only revenge which they took of the dreadful havock 
lie had lately made in their territory. The officers of the 
Roman fleet and king Attalus^ who had put in at Pyraus, 
were witnefles of thefe fliameful proceedings, and at the fame 
time furfeited with the fulfome praifes of which the Athenians 
were no lefs laviih on them, than of their curfes on the king 

r 
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of Macedon*. Athens, heretofore lb renowned ui arms, 
was now become one of the moft infignificam cities of Greece; 
for during the whole courfe of this war with Philip, and of 
that which was afterwards carried on by the Romans and their 
allies againft his fon Perfes, to the utter deftru&ion of the 
kingdom of Mace den, the Athenians performed nothing, which 
the antient writers have thought worth tranfmitting to pofte- 
rity. They continued indeed inviolably attached to the Ro- 
man intereft, not having been even fufpe&ed to favour the 
Macedonian party, while in the other ftates of Greece the 
friends of Macedon were far more numerous than thofe of 
Rome . This fteadinefs gdned them the afFedion of the Ro- 
mans, who left them in the full pofleffion of their antient 
liberties, even after the deftruftion of Corinth and diffolution 
of the Achaan league. 

In this ftate Athens continued without any remarkable al- Athens 
teration till the Mithridatic war, when that city openly de- j^ ei 
clared againft the Romans her patrons and allies, being induced Mithri- 
thereunto by one Arijiion an Athenian philofopher of the fe£t dates ( u 
of Epicurus. Arijiion was of a mean extraction, but great- geanfi the 
ly efteemed among the followers of Epicurus, for his pre- Romans, 
tended contempt of power and riches. But thefe the hypo- Year of 
crite had only affeded to defpife, as afterwards appeared, in *he Flood 
hopes of obtaining them more ealily that way. For Arche- 2 9 12 * 
laus, whom Mithridates had fent with a numerous army into ^ojc 
Greece to ftir up the inhabitants againft the Romans, found it thrift, 
no difficult talk to gain over this defpifer of riches and honours, 

87. 

by promifing to raife him to the chief employments of his 
republic. Archelaus having thus jengaged him in the interefts 
of his mafter, fent him over to AJia to confer there with the 
king himfelf, and concert meafures about drawing Athens off 
from the Roman party, to which many of the citizens were 
greatly addi&ed. The fcheme which they formed fucceeded 
to their wifli, but proved fatal to that unhappy city. Arche- 
laus had fome time before reduced the ifland of Delos, and 
plundered the rich temple of Apollo Delias. As this ifland had 
been formerly fubjed to the Athenians, Arijiion advifed the 
king to fend the fpoils to Athens, and with the prefent a ftrong 
body of men under pretence of guarding it. The Athenians 
were taken with this bait, and admitted the troops to the num- 
ber of two thoufand into the city. By the help of thefe A- 
ri/iion, who accompanied them, took upon him to difpofe of 
all the employments at Athens, and reigned there with great 
authority. All thofe who favoured the Romans were either 
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cruelly murdered, or fent prifoners to Mithridates \ Nor did 
the friends of Rome fare better in the other countries of Greece*, 
the Ach<zans y Lacsdomonians, Boeotians^ &c. openly declared 
for Mithridates, and drove out fuch of their countrymen as 
refufed to come into their meafures Thefpia was the only 
city of Greece that continued faithful to the Romans (C). 

Upon the news of this general revolt, C. Sextius prae- 
tor of Macedon detached Bruttius Sura his lieutenant general, 
at the head of a thoufand men, to put a ftop to the progrefs 
of Archelaus. The pra?tor could fpare him no more, being 
in apprehenfion that Macedon might follow the example of 
Greece, With this fmall body Bruttius penetrated into Baeo- 
tia> fought feveral battles with the joint forces of Arijlion and 
Archelaus^ and continued to harafs them, till the Lacedemo* 
ni.ns and Achaans taking the field joined the Ajiatics. Then 
Bruttius, not being able with a handful of men tomakehead a* 
gainft fo many enemies at once, reimbarqued his troops, and 
with his fmall fquadron blocked up the port of Athens. While 
he continued here, the fleet of Mithridates commanded by 
Metrcphanes drew near to Eubcea, with a defign to feize that 
ifland. Whereupon Bruttius put to fea, and with one An- 
gle fquadron forced Metrophanes to fail back into Afia y funk 
fomo of his fhips, and on his return to the port of Athens 
made a defcent on the ifland of Sciathus> which the AJiatics 
had feized. He recovered the ifland, crucified all the flaves he 
found there, and cut off the right arms of all the iflanders that 
fell into his hands, both flaves and inhabitants having joined 
in the revolt and treated the friends of the republic in a ve- 
ry barbarous manner. The brave Bruttius , having thus pre- 
ferved the ifland of Eubcsa and recovered that of Sciatbus, re- 
turned to the Pyrasus or port of Athens^ in order to prevent 
the Athenians from receiving any fuccours by fea from the king 
of Pontus\ 

* Ap p i a it . in Mithridat. ' Idem, ibid. 

(C) Thefpia flood at the foot of mount Helicon in Baotia, whence 
the poets give the furname of Thefpiades to the nine mufes, who 
were fuppofed by the poets to have lived on this mountain. When 
fbefpia was facked by the Tbebans under the command of Epami- 
nondeu, many of the inhabitants fled to Athens, where they were 
kindly entertained. Whence the <Ihefpians had ever after fuch a 
regard for the Athenians, that they never failed to come into their 
meafures, till Athens declared againft Rome (14). 

1 
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Svch was the ftate of affairs in Greece, when Sylla, who 
had been appointed to carry on the war againft Mithridates % 
landed in Thejfaly, with five legions, feme Italian cohorts, 
and afmall body of cavalry. With thefe he was to make head 
againft the joint forces of Archelaus and the ftates of Greece* 
amounting in all to an hundred and fifty thoufand men. Up- 
on Sytta's arrival, the Greek cities returned to their duty, and 
opened their gates to the Roman general. Athens alone, 
which was held by the tyrant Ariflion, perfifted in the revolt, 
and would hot hearken to any terms. Whereupon Sylla re- 
folved to reduce it by force, thinking it neceffary to fettle 
the affairs of the republic in Greece before he paffed over 
into Afta againft Mithridates. This capital of Attica, or 
rather of all Greece, confifled at that time of two cities, the 
upper called Cecropia from Cecrops its firft founder, and the 
lower named Athens from Athene, or Minerva, its tutelary 
goddefs. Both thefe cities were furrounded by one common 
wall, but parted by another which lay acrofs between them, 
both walls being defended by ftrong towers raifed at fmall 
diftances from each other. The two ports of Piraus and 
Munychia were no lefs fortified than the city itfelf, being in- 
cotapafled with walls of an uncommon thicknefs, and forty 
cubits high. Both thefe ports were joined to the city, though 
forty furlongs diftant from it, by a wall which Themijlocles had 
caufed to be built, in order to fecure the removal of fuch ef- 
fe£b as were brought by fea from the port to the city. Be- 
fides thefe two ports or citadels, Athens was defended on the 
caft by the Cephifus, and by the Iliffus on the weft, which 
two rivers, winding about the plain, rendered the accefs to 
the city very difficult f . However, Sylla undertook to reduce Athens 
it with a far fmaller army than that which had been brought/^ 
from Afta to defend it. Upon his entering Attica he was met Sylla. 
by Ariftion and Archelaus^ but he obliged them both to retire 
with a confiderable lofs, and flmt themfelves up in the two 
cities and citadels of Athens. Archelaus took upon him to 
defend Piraus, and Arijlion to fuftain the fiege of Athens 
and Cecropia. On the other hand, the Roman general di- 
vided his troops into two bodies ; one he fent to inveft the ci- 
ty ; with the other he marched in perfon to attack Piraus, 
hoping to take it by ftorm. But the beficged made fuch a 
vigorous defence, that he was obliged, after many unfuccefs- 
ful attacks, to retire and take up his winter quarters at Eleufis 
and Megara. However, he did not drop the enterprife, ha- 
ving left a fufficient number of troops to keep the city and 
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cafflc blocked up againft his return in the beginning of the 
fpring. The whole winter he /pent in making preparations 
for bcfieging the place in form, as foon as the feafon of the 
year would allow him to take the field. Entire woods were 
cut down, and the timber employed in making the warlike 
engines, which were then ufed in fieges. Nay, he did not 
ipare the facred groves, nor the trees in the walks of the aca- 
demy and lycaeum, which were the fineft in Attica. He cauf- 
ed the high walls that joined the port to the city to be demo- 
lifhed, making ufe of the ruins to raife the works, and carry on 
the approaches ; and as the enemy had laid wafte the whole 
country, which was barren of its own nature, twenty thou- 
fand mules were continually employed in bringing proviiions 
from Bmotia and other countries of Greece. Thefe extraor- 
dinary expences foon drained his military cheft, which was 
but very indifferently furnifhed at his firft fetting out from 
Rome : neither had he any hopes of receiving fupplies either 
of men or money from thence, the contrary faction, headed 
by Marius and Cinna> prevailing in Italy y and watching all 
opportunities of thwarting his attempts in the eaft. In this 
diftrefs he had recourfe to the facred and inviolable treafures 
of the temples, and wrote a letter to the amphi&yones (D) 
aflembled at Delpbos, defiring them to fend him the treafures 
of Apollo, and promifing in the moil: folemn manner, that 
he would return to the god, whom he himfelf revered, the 
value of whatever fhould be fent him. One Capitis a native 
of PboctSy in whom Sylla confided, was charged to deliver 
this letter to the amphi&yones, and excufe to the aflembly a 
ftep, which the Roman general was forced to take againft his 
will. When Caphis arrived at Delpbos, he wept in the pre- 
fence of 'he amphidtyones, and told them, that nothing but 
the utmoft diftrefs could have obliged Sylla to make fuch a 
demand, or himfelf to be the meflenger of it, and defired 
that the god might be confulted. The oracle indeed returned 
no anfwer, but the found of Apollo's lyre was heard from the 
infide of the fandtuary, and Capitis, whether he was really 
terrified with the pretended prodigy, or willing to fave the 

(D) The amphi&yones were, as we have obferved elfewhere, 
the deputies of the cities in Greece that enjoyed the amphictyonic 
right. Thefe, before they were admitted into the aflembly, bound 
themfelves by a mod folemn oath, to prefeive che public peace, 
maintain theintereits of religion, and to thcuimoft of their power 
fecure the riches of the temple at Detphas. But they durft not re- 

fufe a demand, which was made at the head of a formidable 
armr« 

treafure 
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treafure by fiHing Sylla with a religious fear, would not med- 
dle with the gifts confecrated to the god, till he had acquaint- 
ed the general with what had happened. But Sylla deriding 
his fimplicity, replied, that he was furprifed he fhould not 
comprehend that mufic was a mark of joy, and by no means 
a iign of anger and refentment ; he therefore defired him to 
take the treafures, and be allured, that in fo doing he a&ed 
agreeable to the will of the god. Purfuant to this order, all 
the gold, (ilver, and brafs, all the vales, prefents, and offer* 
ings, which the fuperftition of the neighbouring and moil dis- 
tant nations had brought thither, were loaded on carts, and a- 
midft the lamentations and outcries of the amphi&yones and 
DelpbiartSj fent to the Rtiman camp, where the gold, filver, 
and brafs was coined by Sylla* s orders. The perfon he em- 
ployed to take care of the coinage was Lucullus one of his 
quseftors, who made fo beautiful a coin, that it was ever af- 
ter highly valued, and known by the name of the Lucullian 
money. The treafures of the god Mfculapius at Epidaurus* 
not much inferior in value to thofe of Apollo at Delpbos* were 
at the fame time by Sylla's orders brought to the camp, and 
by his quaeftor turned into money c . 

Sylla f being thus furnifhed with money to pay his troops, and 
engines to carry on the fiege,took the field early in the fpring, 
and lhut up both the city and port more clofely than before. 
As he could not poffibly reduce the city by famine, fo long as 
it received fupplies of provifions by fea from the Pyraus, he 
began by making a breach in the wall, which fecured the paf- 
fage from the port to the city, and lodging in the breach a 
ftrong body of legionaries, fo that nothing could be conveyed 
from one place to the other. Having thus cut off the com- 
munication between the city and the fea, he drew a line of 
circumvallation which prevented the inhabitants from aban- 
doning their native country, or receiving any fupplies from 
the neighbouring villages. The city being thus clofely fhut 
up, Sylla applied himfelf entirely to the reducing of Pyraus^ 
hoping, that in the mean time the Athenians would be obliged 
by famine to fhake off the tyrannical yoke of Arijlion, and 
return to their duty. It is noteafy to fay, whether the attack 
of Pyraus or the defence was conduced with mod vigour, 
both the befiegers and befiegcd behaving with incredible cou- 
rage and refolution. The fallics were frequent, and attended 
with almoft formal battles, in which the daughter was great, 
and the lofs generally equal. In one of thefe Archelaus put 

1 Plut. in Sylla % A* pi an. in Mithridat* 
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the Remans to flight, fet fire to their machines, and obliged 
them to retire at a greater diftance from the place. They no 
fooner returned than he attacked them anew, and would have 
obtained the like advantage, had not Murena y a legionary 
tribune, encouraged the Romans y and brought them back to 
the charge with fuch fury, that the befieged in their turn were 
forced to give ground, and fave themfelves within their walls, 
after having loft two thoufand men in the engagement. The 
Romans purfued them fo clofe, that they would have en- 
tered pell-mell with the Afiatics, had not the gate been time- 
ly fhut, and a confiderable part of the garifon left without the 
walls at the difcretion of the enemy. Among thefe was Ar- 
chelaus himfelf, who would have been taken prifoncr with the 
others, had not the foldiers on the ramparts obferving his 
danger thrown him down a rope, and by that means drawn 
him up the wall u . 

Thi difadvantage of this a&ion did not difhearten the be- 
fieged, who were ft ill numerous enough to defend the place. 
The treachery of two flaves that were in the Pyraus proved 
far more prejudicial to them, than the attacks of the enemy. 
Thefe, either out of affe&ion to the Roman party, or in hopes 
of recovering their liberty, if the place ihould be taken, 
wrote upon leaden balls all that pafted within, and threw them 
with flings into the Roman camp. By this means all the wife 
mcafures which Archelaus took were immediately communi- 
cated to the enemy, and none of his attempts attended with the 
ufual fuccefs. He refolved one night to fally out againft the 
enemy's works, and at th* fame time to fend all his cavalry 
to fall upon their camp. But he no fooner took this refolution, 
than Sylla , who caufed all the balls of lead to be carefully 
gathered, found one with this intelligence ; To night at fuch 
an hour the foot will attack your works, and the cavalry your 
camp. He made ufc of this advice, and ported his troops fo, 
that the befieged were foon forced to retire with confiderable 
lofs. As the city began to be in great want, Archelaus defign- 
cd to fend a great quantity of provifions to relieve the garifon, 
and to convey it into the city by a ftrong detachment, which 
might have ealily broke through the body of Romans that 
guarded the pafliige. But Syl/a y who was timely acquainted 
with this defign by the two Haves, doubled the guard, placed 
his men in ambuflies, intercepted the convoy, and cut in 
pieces mod of the Afiatlcs who efcorted ic w . 

Notwithstanding all thcfedifaJ vantages, Archelaus Ml 
held out in hopes of being foon relieved by Taxilcs, one of 

* Idem, ibid. & Aul. Gell. L xv. c. i. « Pli/t. in Svlla. 
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Mithridmtet* generals, who was marching through Spines to 
his affiftance at the head of a hundred thoufand fool and ten 
thoufand horfe, with ninety chariots armed with fey the*. As 

/ the approach of this formidable army, which had already re- 
duced Tbrmce and Ma a Jen, gave new courage to the bciicg~ 
ed 9 fo it difheartencd the Romans. Whereupon Sylla exerted 
his utmoft endeavours to take the place by ftorm, before the 
arrival of fo numerous an army. One night, while the cen- 
tinels on the walls were afleep, he ordered fome of the boldeft 
among his legionaries to fcale the ramparts, which they did 
accordingly, and drove off the enemies that were ported to 
guard them. But the reft of the garifon taking the alarm, the 
Romans were obliged to fave tbemfelves by leaping down into 
the ditch, and retiring in great diforder. Archelaus took ad-* 
vantage of the confuuon the Romans were in, and made a vi- 
gorous fally with a defign to burn a tower which had been 
lately raifed by Sylla, and from whence the Romans greatly 
galled the befieged on the walls. Sylla haftened to the defence 
of z work, which had coft him much time and labour ; the 
engagement lafted from morning to night, many tilling on 
both fides ; but the tower was preferved entirely by the va- 
lour of Sylla j who on that occafton diftinguifhcd himfelf in a 
very eminent manner *. 

In the mean time the two cities of Athens and dcropia be- 
gan to be greatly diftrefled for want of provifions j Archelaus 
had feveral times attempted to throw in convoys, but had al- 
ways found on that occafton the Romans on their guard, and 
the detachment, which was potted between the port and the 
' city, reinforced with new troops from the camp. He there- 
fore began to fufpe£t that he had traitors about him, but ne- 
verthelefs refolved to attempt once more the relief of the 
city. He did not doubt but Sylla would be foon acquainted 
with his defign, and in confluence of that intelligence fend 
a confiderable detachment from his camp to reinforce the 
legionaries that guarded the road. As the army would be 
greatly weakened by this detachment, he thought that would 
be a proper time to make a fally againft the camp, and demo- 
lish the works. This defign he imparted to none, and there- 
fore the fally proved very fuccefsful, feveral of the enemy's 
machines being reduced to afhes ; but the convoy was inter- 
cepted, and mod of the Aftatics that guarded it cut in 
pieces f. 

Sylla had raifed many caftles round the walls, from the fe- 
vml floors of which fuch fhowers of arrows were difcharged 
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againft the befieged, that they could not, without great dan- 
ger, appear on the ramparts. To obviate this inconvenience, 
Jrchelaus ordered his men to undermine the caftles which were 
raifed on large foundations of ftone, and by this means feveral 
of them were thrown down, and the Romans, who were lodged 
in them, eitheir killed, or dangeroufly wounded. While the 
befieged were thus bufy under-ground, the Romans beat down 
with their rams great part of the wall, and thought themfelves 
at laft matters of the place. But in a general aSault Archela- 
us repulfed the befiegers with luch refolution, that they were 
forced to abandon the enterprize, and apply all their thoughts 
to the widening of the breach, before they could entertain 
any hopes of taking the place by ftorm. The Afiatics had, 
in imitation of the Romans, raifed wooden towers without 
the walls, which rendered the approach to them very difficult 
and dangerous. Sylla therefore altered his meafures, and, in- 
ftead of ufing the ram, ordered his men to dig a way to the 
bottom of the walls, and fap their foundations, fupporting 
them with large beams, left they fhould be buried themfelves 
in the ruins. The wall being thus undermined, fire was fet 
to the props, which being burnt, great pit of the wall fell 
down with a dreadful noife, which ftruck the befieged, who 
did not exped it, with great terror. Sylla laid hold of this 
opportunity to mount the breach at the head of his beft troops ; 
but Jrchelaus oppofed him with fuch refolution, that he was 
obliged to give ground. The Roman general returned thrice 
to the afiault, but was as often repulfed ; nay, in the laft at* 
tack his men fufFered fo much, that he himfelf thought it ad- 
vifeable to give over the attempt, and lead his weary legions 
back to the camp. There they continued inactive for feveral 
days, and in the mean time Archelaus built another wall with- 
in that which the befiegers had with fo much pains and labour 
beat down. This new wall Sylla began to batter before it 
was dry ; but the prodigious quantity of arrows and burning 
materials, which were from thence difcharged upon the agref- 
fors, obliged him not only to defift from the attempt, but 
to retire with fome precipitation «. 

And now Sylla gave over all thoughts of taking the place 
by aflault, and therefore turned the fiege into a blockade, in 
hopes of reducing it by famine. All the avenues both to the 
city and the port were guarded by ftrong detachments, fo that 
neither provifions of any fort could be carried in, nor any of 
the inhabitants find a war out. By this means the city, which 
was then one of the molt populous of the world, was reduced 
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Many of the citizens had nothing elfe to maintain g rta * 
themfelves with but the roots and graft, which they found &ft re f J J 
growing about the walls. In this diftrefs the fenatora znti™**' 0 / 
priefts went to throw themfelves at the tyrant Art/lion's feet, P r0V$ M 
conjuring hf 

Remans upon any tolerable terms. But the tyrant was fo far 
from being touched with their complaints, that he ordered his 
guards to difcharge their arrows agatnft them, and in that 
manner drove them from his prefence. In the midft of the 
public mi(ety r Jrifiion and his accomplices in the tyranny were 

provided with all forts of provifions: their tables 
id with the mod exquifite meats, while the com* 
pte and many of the nobility, after having confumtd 
their horfes, dogs, and all other animals, were forced to live 
upon leather, which they foftened by fteeping it in water, and 
even upon human fldh a . The tyrant was at laft prevailed 
upon by the importunities of the people to fend ambafladors 
to the Roman camp J but as thefe made no propoials, but on- 
ly defcants on the exploits of Tbeftus, Eumolpus, and their 
anceftors againil the Medis and Perfeans, Sylla interrupted 
them, defiring the haranguers to keep their rhetorical flou- 
rifhes for themfelves, fince he was not come to Athens to be 




their prefent 
with no other 



Arlfti 



anceftors 



punifh 



Romans 



willing 



were 



of TaxHts ; thefe he daily expe£ted, and therefore, though, 
in compliance with the importunities of the people, he fent 
out ambafladors to Sylla ^ yet he had no mind to come to any 
agreement, nor even propofed any terms, which he imagined 
the Roman general might accept b . 

Sylla had fpies in Athens, as well as in Ptraus, who were 
continually running about and intruding into all companies. 
One of thefe having one day over-heard fome old men, that 



walking 



» Plut. in Sylla. 



b ArriAN. ibid. 



(2) There were two places at Athens bearing this name, the one 
in the city, and the other in the tuburbs ; the former was a place 
of refort for proftitates, and much frequented by reafon of its waller 
The other was appointed for the burying- place of great mca, fucli 
efpccially as had died fighting for their country. 
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tyrant for not fortifying and guarding a certain part of the 
wall, where the enemy might cafily furprize the city, upon 
hi* return to the camp acquainted Sylla with what he had 
heard. Upon this advice, the Roman went at midnight tQ 
take a view of the place, and finding that it might be tafily 
fcaled, ordered his legionaries without delay to apply their lad- 
ders, which they did accordingly with great chearftbicfs, be- 
ing tired out with fo long a liege, and entered the city fword 
in hand. While the legionaries were engaged within die city, 
Sylla battered the walls fo violently with his rams, that he o- 
pened a large breach, and, at the head of his whole army, 
came to the relief of thofe who were fighting on the ramparts. 
The Athenians were ftruck with terror when they law the Ro- 
mans advancing in good order within their walls, and, throw* 
ing away their arms, implored the clemency of the conqueror. 
But Sylla had been too much provoked by the fatyrical reflec- 
tions of the Greeks from their ramparts on himfelf and his 
wife (F), to grant them any quarter. He allowed his foldi- 
ers to plunder the city, and inhumanly to murder even the 
women and children. The daughter was fo raercUefc, that 
the very channels in the Greets flowed with blood. The next 
day all the (laves were fold by au&ion, and liberty granted to 
the few citizens who had efcaped the fwords of the foldiers. 
A few days after the redu&ion of Athens* Ceeropia> whither 
Arifiion had retired, was likewife forced to furrender. The 
tyrant, his guards, and all who had been in any employment 
under him* were put to death ; but the others by Sylla** er* 
ders fpared. He would not fuflfer the city to be fet o* fire, 
faying, that he pardoned the children for the fake of their la- 
thers. The only fpunMhment he inflided upon the few citi- 
zens, who had the good luck to outlive that fatil day, was, 
that they fhould not for the future have the power of choof- 
ing their own magistrates, nor ever repair the breach which 
he had made in th* wall. The firft par* of this puniflament 
he foon remitted, and reftored the city to the fijll enjoyment 
of its antient liberties. Some time after the redu&ion of 
Athens and Cecropia 9 Arcbelaus, having held out till his new 
wall was beat down, thought it advifable to abandon the place, 
and accordingly, after a long and molt glorious defence, em- 

(F) They reproached Sylla with the lewd life of his wife Mete/la, 
whence we may conclude, that her in Amy wa* become very pub- 
lie, fince it had already reached Greece. Metetl* was the daughter 
of guintiis Cecilius Metellms, and by Sylla mother to the famous 
Faufla, whofe exceffive licentioufnefs made Rome forget the lewdnefs 

barqued 
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barqued his troops, and retired firft to Munycbin, and from 
thence advanced to join Taxilts « . Sylla tewing poflefied 
himfclf of the Pyraus, to leave behind him fome marks 
of his refentment, deftroyed moft of the ftately buildings, 
and, amongft others, the magazines and the ar&nal, which 
had been built by the celebrated architect Phih 9 and was 
reckoned a mafter-piece of art. 

This ftorm being blown over, the Athenians enjoyed a 
profound tranquility, till the civil war broke out between de- 
fer and Pmfejj when they fried with the latter, and were 
therefore clofely befieged by j^. Fufius CaUnus, Cafar'% 
lieutenant, who committed great devaluations in Attica* de- 
stroyed feveral edifices which had been fpared by Sylla f and 
reduced the city of Athens to great ftraits. However, they 
held out fo long as they had any hopes of being relieved by 
Pempey\ but when news was brought them that he was en- 
tirely defeated, they furrendefed at difcretion, and met with 
a more kind treatment than they expe&ed i for Cmfar not 
only pardoned them, but received their city under his pro* 
te&ion, frying, that he (pared the living for the lake of the 
dead. But this kindncfe was not fufficient to keep a people 
in obedience, that had an utter averfion to any thing that fa- 
voured of fervitude ; for they no fooner heard of Cafar'% 
death, but they openly declared for his murderers, received 
Brutus and Caffims into their city, and even erected (latues 
to them, which they placed next to thofe of Harmodius and 
Ari/ltgiten, who had aflerted the liberty of their country a-» 
gainft the tyrannical ufurpations of the fons of Pifijlratus* 
After the defeat of Brutus and Caffius they Tided with Antho- 
ny, who not only reftored them to the full pofleffion of all 
the privileges they had enjoyed in the moft flourifhing times 
of their republic, but enlarged their dominions, by fubjc&ing 
to Athens the iilands of Cea 9 Sciathus, Peparethus, and Mgi~ 
na*. After the defeat of Anthony* Auguftus puniflied their in- 
gratitude to Julius Cmfar y by taking from them the ifland of 
JEginty and forbidding them to fell the freedom of their 
city. Towards the latter end of Augujius's reign they began 
to revolt, but were without much trouble reduced to their 
former obedience. Gernusnicus, the adopted fon of Tiberius, 
honoured them with the privilege of having a li&or, which 
was deemed a mark of fbvereign power ; this grant was con- 
firmed to them by Tiberius and bis Juccellbrs, under wbofe 
protection they maintained their ancient form of government 
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till the reign of Fe/pajian 9 who reduced Attica, with the reft 
of Greece* to i Roman province, faying, that the Greeks 
knew not how to enjoy their liberty. But the emperor A* 
drian, who had been archon of Athens before his acceffion to 
the imperial throne, reftored them to the full enjoyment of 
all their antient privileges, and beftowed upon them a large 
fum of money with an annual proviiion of corn. In his 
reign and at his charge the two ports of Pireeur and Muny- 
chia were repaired, and a whole region of new buildings ad- 
ded to the old city. This quarter was called Adrianopolis 
from Adrian, whom tjie Athenians, as appears from fome an- 
tient inferipeions *, not undcfervedly ufed to ftile the fecond 
founder of their city. All the privileges granted them by A- 
drian were not only confirmed, but extended, by his fuccef- 
fors M. Antoninus Pius and M. Antoninus the philofopher ; the 
latter of which allowed them handfome falaries for the main- 
tenance of their public profeflbrs. But Severn x abridged them 
of a great many privileges, to revenge, as is fippofed, an af- 
front which he received at Athens while he ftndied there r. 
Valerian was more favourable to diem, and gave them leave 
to repair that part of the wall which had been thrown doven , 
by Sylla. In the reign of Gallienus+ a* Ztffmus informs cto* * 4 
or of Claudius, as Cedrenus will have it, dtt. jtfty was taken 
and plundered by the Goths, who were foon obliged by Cleo- 
dunus, who had efcaped their fury, to abandon their new con- 
queft, and fave themfelvcs by a timely flight. Conjlantine the 
Great was a peculiar patron and benefactor of the Athenians, 
honouring their chief magi fixate with the title of grand duke* 
and granting them many other privileges of greater confe- 
quence, which were confirmed and enlarged by Conjlantius, 
who moreover put them in pofieffion of feveral iilands in the 
Archipelago. In the time of Arcadius and Honorius they were 
cruelly harafTed and pillaged by the Goths, who turned 
all the (lately and magnificent ftru<2ures, that were ftill ftand- 
ing, into heaps of ruins. From this time there is fcarce any 
mention made of Athens till the thirteenth century, when it 
was in the hands of Baldwin, as Nicetas informs us *, and 
befieged by one of the generals of the Greek emperor Theodo- 
ras Lafcares, who was forced to raife the iiege after having 
fuffcred a confiderable lofs. The fame author tells us, that 
it was not long after befieged and taken by the marquis Bo- 
nifacius. It fell afterwards into the hands of one Delves of 
the houfe of Arragon, upon whofe death it was feized by Ba- 

* GrUTE*. p. 177, I78. { SPARTIAMUS. * NlCE- 

t as in vita Baldwin i. 
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jazit \ who did not hold it long, being driven out by dbe 
Cataknians under the command of Andronieus Paleeologus the 
cider. The Cataknians were in their turn difpoffeffed of it 
by Reinerius Jcciaioli a Florentine) who, having no lawful 
iffue, left the ftate or dukedom of Athens* as it was then call- 
ed, to the Venetians* and Thibet with Boeotia to his natural 
fon Anthony. Anthony made war on the Venetians , and in 
one campaign recovered the whole ftate of Athens* which 
continued for fome years under the government of the Acciai- 
ols* but was at laft reduced by the Turks in 1455 l - F^ancus 
Acciaioli* the laft duke of Athens and prince of Acbaia* fee- 
ing his country threatened with an invafion by the Mohamme- 
dans under the condu& of Omares* and not being in a condi- 
tion to make head againft fo numerous an army, had recourfe 
to the weftern princes, called then the Latinos \ but thefe re- 
fufed to affift him, unlefe he engaged hi* fubje£b to renounce 
all the articles wherein the Greek church differed from the 
Latin ^ which he not being able to perform, was forced to 
deliver up both himfelf and the city to the Barbarians y who 
firft treated their captive -with great humanity, but afterwards 
put him to death k . Athens remained fubjed to the Turks 
till the year 1687, when it was after a (hort fiege taken by 
the Venetians y and not many years after retaken by the Turks* 
who continue matters of it to this day. 

To what we have faid of the greater republics of Greece* we 
fhall add fomething relating to the fmaller ftates, namely 
thofe of Barotia, Acarnania* and Epirus. The Boeotians* 
after having driven out their kings, as we have related above l * 
formed themfelves into a republic, whereof the chief magif- 
trates were the Prator or $tratsgos> the Bcrotarcbi, and the 
Polemarchu The prsetor was always chofen from among the 
Baeotarchij and his authority lafted only a year, it being 
death for the praetor, according to the laws of the republic, 
not to refign his office before the firft month, called Bouca- 
tios* of the new year was expired. His authority was much 
the fame with that which was veiled in the praetors of Acbaia 
and JEtolia. The province of the Baeotarcbi 9 was to afliit 
the praetor with their advice, chiefly in war, and to com- 
mand under him \ they were the fupreme court of the na- 
tion in what related to military affairs, the prsetor himfelf, 
who was one of their body, not daring to aft contrary to their 
determinations. As to their number we are in the dark, fome 
authors mentioning feven, fome nine, and fome c\ en eleven, 

h Laonicus Ch a lcocond t le 1, lib. tii. J fiie>n, ibid. 
* Idem,l.vi, & ix. 1 Univer. Hill. Vol. V. p +9;. 
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aU veiled with fomc command in the army. But their au- 



thority was not confined to military affairs only, they bore a 



Mill 



fway 

ftiled Ba*tanbi) ©r governors of Barotia. They were chofen 
yearly, and obliged by law, as well as the praetor, to lay 
down their employment on pain of death before the firft 
month of the new year was expired. The Pelemmrchi were 
entirely civil magiftrates, it being their province to maintain 
peace and concord at home, while the Bceotarchi were em- 
ployed abroad in the wars of the republic. Be/ides thefe ma- 
eiftrates there were four councils 
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were made up of the deputies that were fent by all the cities 
of the Bteetian republic, and without their approbation the 
Bceetarchi could not declare war, make peace, conclude 
alliances, or tranfad any other bufinefi of importance, as ap- 
pears from Thucjdides °, who tells us, that an alliance with 
Ibme of the neighbouring ftates, which had been approved by 
all the Barotarcbi, was reje&ed by a plurality of voices in the 
four great councils of the nation. At Thebes, the chief city 
of Bceotia, merchants, and even artificers, were admitted in- 
to the number of citizens, an honour which they enjoyed in 
no other city of Greece. However, they were excluded there, 
as in all rbe other Greek ftates, from public employments, 
purfuant to a law which obtained all over Greece, and declar- 
ed thofe only qualified for the adminiftration of public affairs, 
who had abftained for the fpace of ten years from all manner 
of trade and traffic °. We find another of the Boeotian lawt 
mentioned by the antients p , which forbids on pain of death 
any parent to expofe his child ; if he had not wherewithal to 
maintain the infant, he was by the fame law dire&ed to put 
it into the hands of a magiftrate, and the magiftrate to dif- 
pofe of it to any one that was willing to bring it up ; but the 
child thus brought up, was condemned to perpetual flavery, 
being entirely at the difpofal of the perfon who had taken care 
of it during its childhood. 

The Boeotians, and efpecially the Thebans^ were continu- 
ally handed by the princes of Macedon, as we fhall relate in 
the hiftory of Alexander and his fucceflbrs. Nevertheteft they 
fided with Philip againft the Romans, and could not be pre- 
vailed upon by the Athenians and Achaans to defert him and 
join tlie other ftates of Greece, till he was intirely defeated in 
the famous battle of Cynocephala. As they were then fenftble, 

™ Tnucvn. I. t, n Idem, ibid. • Aristot. Polit 
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that the Romans would at laft prevail, they thought it advife- 
able to provide by time for their own fafety, and accordingly 
font deputies to Flaminius, imploring his protection. The 
proconful received them with great humanity, and put them 
upon the fame foot with the other allies of the republic in 
Greece. Not long after they offered a petition to Flaminius^ 
which feemed Heafoiiable. A great many Boeotians had fepved 
in the Macedonian arffly, and thfefe the proconful was defired 
to demand of Philip , who /had then made a truce with the 
Remans. Flaminius complied with their requeft,- and .gain- 
ed what he defired of Philip, wha immediately fent J>ack the 
Boeotian troops, and with them one Brachyllas, * who had beea 
baniihed for appearing too cealous in thecaufe of the Mace- 
donians againft the Romansi The Boeotians, though indebt- 
ed to Flaminius alone for the returmof their troops, thanked 
the king of Macedon only, and to fliew thei* gratitude, in 
the firft eleflion they made of a prator, they preferred Brar 
chyllas, famous for his attachment to Philip, and hatred to the 
Roman*, to Zeuxippus and PiftJlratus+wYio were both zea- 
lous partizans of Rome ; nay, they had the confidence to make 
this impolitic ele&ion in the fight of the Roman camp. , , In 
like manner all the other employments were filled with fuch 
only as were enemies to Rome and friends to Macedon. Thefe 
fteps greatly exafperated Flaminius, and Zeuxippus and PiJiJ- 
tratus joined their refentment to that of the proconful. Thefe 
two Boeotians forefaw that Brachjllas would not fail to vent 
his rage upon them, as foon as the Roman troops were with- 
drawn from Greece, and therefore refolved to be beforehand 
with him, While Flaminius continued there. All the friends 
of Rome concurred in this defign, perfuading the proconful, 
that neither their lives nor fortunes could be fafe fo long as 
Brachjllas was alive. Flaminius approved of their defign, but 
refufed to contribute to it himfelf. His approbation was fuffi- 
cient encouragement ; Zeuxippus zn& PijiJlratus^ having hir- 
ed three JEtolians and three Italians, fell upon Brachjllas, 
as he was one night returning home from an entertainment, 
and difpatched him. Some of his companions, who were 
conducing him to his houfe from the banquet when the aflaf- 
fins attacked him, were at firft the only perfons fufpc&ed of 
the murder, fiut Zeuxippus appeared with an air of confi- 
dence in the aflembly of the people, undertook the defence of 
theaccufed, and (hewed, that it was not at all probable, that 
debauchees ihould have courage enough to make any attempts 
on the life of the praetor. This aflurance made fomc of the 
BceoUant believe, that Zeuxippus was no ways pi ivy to the 
murder ; but others took umbrage at feeing him lb mighty 

Vol. VII. D folicitous 
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ifafititMs in haring thofe cleared who were apprehended, and 
began to tofpcGt, that the praetor had been murdered by tfrem f 
and the plot laid by Zeuxippus. On this fufpieion, thofe who 
*ere in his company being put to the rack, though innocent, 
accufed Ztuxippm and Pifijlrntus, purely upo» the public 
frfpicions, without being aWc to bring any proofe of their acr 
cufation. Hereupon Zeuxtppm, who was confcious to Jiimr 
felf of the crime laid to his charge, changing his prefomptioa 
into fear, privately withdrew from Thibet* where the mur- 
der was committed, to Tanagra another city of B**tia f 
Pifijiratns continued in Thebes, not fearing the deposition of 
men who had not been any ways privy to the crime i Jae wif 
Only under apprehenfion of being discovered by a flare, who 
had been employed in the aflaffination by Zeuxifpus his jnafr 
ter ; he therefore wrote to Zeuxippus at Tanagra, defiring 
him to difpatch the flave, as one more fit to be employed in 
a bad a&k>n than to keep it a fecret. The njcffcnger was 
brdeted to delrver the letter into Ztuxippus\ own hands ; but 
h?, thinking the Have faithful and affe&ionate to his jnafter, 
ttrufled it with him. The flave read it, and finding it con- 
fined fentence of death againft himfelf, left his maflcr that 
rnftam, and repaired to Thebes, where he discovered the 
whole affair. Pififtratus was apprehended and put to death * 
bat the odium .-of the murder fell intirely on the Rontons. Z*u~ 
xrppus retired to Athens^ and lived there without any appre- 
fcnfion, being recommended to the magjttrates of tliat city 
by his -prote&ors the Romans. 

The Boeotians wete inclined to take up arms, but having 
no officer of experience to head them, and Philip refilling to 
lend them any affiftance, they contented themfelves with ^ 
private revenge, murdering 'all the Ramans they found ftragr 
g'ing about tire fields ; info much, that they could no longer 
croft the country, but in large bodies. At la# Flaminius be- 
in:; informed that many of his men were miffing, and that 
there were jijft grounds to fufpeil: they had been murdered by 
the Boeotians, Tent officers with troops to inquire into the 
matter, and apprehend the authors of fuch treacherous pro- 
ceedings. The officers upon their return acquainted him, 
that ereirt numbers of Romans had been murdered, and their 
bodifcs, to prevent difcovery, thrown into the lake of Copies 
f G). He was at the fame time allured, th*t the cities of 

Lore now 

(G) This lake, which is the lame with the lake called by Paufa- 
7tt«s ( 1 5) the lake ef Opbifus, took its name from tip city of Op** 

(15) Pom fan. -in Brnot. 
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Qmnma and Jcrmphia (H) bad on that occafion fignafeed 
their hatred to the Ramans. Upon this information the pro* 
conful ordered the murderers to be delivered up to him, and 
as he had loft five hundred men, the Boeotians were condemn- 
ed to pay five hundred talents ; troops were likewife fent tp 
ravage the fields of Jcnrfbia, and lay liege to Caraneta. The 
B<xatians 9 who were confcioua to themfetves that they de- 
served fevcre punishment, feeing the proconful drawing toge- 
ther his troops, with a defiga to treat them as they deferved, 
had recourfe to the Athenians and Acbxantj wbofc mediation 
was of fiich weight with Flaminius* that he immediately or-* 
dered the fiege of Coromta to be raifed, and remitted four 
hundred and feventy talents of the fine he had laid upon the 
treacherous cities of Bceotia. He infifted only on their deli- 
vering up to him the murderers, who were accordingly ap- 
prehended and carried to the Roman camp, where they were 
brought to condign punishment* This mixture of mildnefs 
and ft verity was highly extolled and applauded by the Bceeei- 
ans i who ever afterwards continued faithful to the Reman*. 
But as fome of their leading men joined Per fa king of Ma- 
cedonia his wars againft the Romans, the whole country was 
on that fcore treated with great feverity, Rome being at that 
time under no apprefaenfion of an invafion from Antiocbus, as 

fhe was when Flawunius fuffered himfelf to be fo eafily ap- 
peafed. At the di Ablution of the Achaan league, Baeetia with 
the reft of Greece was reduced to a Reman province 4. 

Acarnania lay between Mtolia and Epirus, was a free AcarnJfiia 
ftate and governed by a praetor, a general aflembly , and o- 
ther fubordinate mggiftratcs of the feme nature and authority 
as thofe of the Achaans and Mtolians. The Acarnaniam 



* Lit. lib, raxii. c. 7. 

It was in former times, as Strabo tells us (16), three hundred and 
feventy one furlongs in compafs ; bat is now mach lefs. It is fed 
by the river Cefbifas, and the poets tell as, that Hercules made it by 
earning the Cepbijae into the plain of Orxbomenus. The people of 
this neighbourhood are faid to have been the firft inventers of oars, 
whence the city next to the lake was called Cepte from the Grtei 
word 

f H) Ceretuea, a city of Baotia, flood on the river CepAi/ks, where 
it discharges itfelf into the lake- Capias t not far from mount Hslieen 
( 1 7). It is famous on account of the vi&ory which Agefifaui gained 
there over the Thebans and Athenians. The city of Atrophia flood 
between the firings of the Ifmetms and the A/opus. 



(*6) Strait, /. xiit, (17) Str*b, A i*. 
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were above all the other Greeks addi&ed to the kings of Ma~ 
cedon, and chiefly to Philips the father of Perfes. They a- 
•lpne adhered to him after the famous battle, of CynocepbaLe^ 
valuing themfelves upon an inviolable fidelity in the obferva- 
tion of treaties. However, Lucius Flaminiusj brother to Ti- 
tus Flaminius? took upon him to bring them over to the Ro- 
mans , and deprive Philip of this his only fupport. With this 
view he engaged the chief men of . the nation to meet him. in 
the ifland of Corcyro, whither they reforted according to their 
appointment ; but the refult of this conference was to ap- 
point another in the city of Leucas y the capital of Acarnania 
(I). In this fecond interview the leading men of the nation, 
after warm difputes, drew up the plan of a confederacy with 
the Romans, and were inclined to defert Philip. But fome, 
who had been bribed by the king, leaving the aflembly with 
indignation, filled all the city with their complaints j the 
people joined them, and, as they were generally inclined to 
the princes of Macedon, who had often proteded them againft 
the Mtolians, the whole city was in an uproar. During this 
general commotion, Philip fent Echedemus and Androcles, 
•two Acarnanians greatly elteemed in their own country, and 
fteady friends to Macedon. Thcfe declaimed with great vi- 
rulency againft their flavifb countrymen, who, without any 
regard to the faith of treaties, were betraying the intereft of 
their country, in order to deliver up the whole nation to the 
mercy of an imperious , republic. The people, already pre- 
poffeffed againft the . Romans, backed the remonftrances of 
the two deputies, and openly protefted, that they would not 
cuter into any engagements prejudicial to the intereft of Phi- 

(I) Leucas was the capital of Acarnania % where the general af- 
fembly of the Acarnanians ufed to meet. The city gaves its name 
to the whole ifland, which was called Leucadia, but is now known 
by the name of Santa Maura. It lies in the Ionian fea, and is now 
divided from the continent by a flreight, which is not above fifty 
paces over. . Thf Carthaginians are faid to have fettled a colony 
here^ and to have formed this flreight or canal * for Leucadia was 
formerly a peninfufa, being joined to Acamania by a neck of land- 
Near this city flood in antient times a (lately temple confecrat- 
ed to Jpo/la, and the famous rock, whence despairing lovers 
leaped into the fea. During the feaft of Apollo the leucadiam 
yearly threw down from the. top of this rock a criminal, who had 
been fentenced jlo die, imagining that the gods would load the 
criminal with all the evils that threatened the city. They fattened 
a,gieat many birds and feathers to his body, believing they would 
make his fall lefs violent. If he happened not to be killed by the 
fall, his life was fpared, but he was banifted for ever. 
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Up. Thus the decree, which had been drawn up in favour 
of the Romans j was unanimoufly rejc&ed in the affembly, 
and Arc he bus and Bianor, who were the authors of it, de- 
clared enemies to their country, and guilty of the blackeft 
treachery. Zeuxidas, their praetor, was depofed, for no o~ 
ther reafcn* but becaufe he had propofed the affair in the af- 
fembly. However, upon more mature deliberation, the fen- 
tence paft againft thefe three was di fan nulled, and they re- 
ftored to their former honours. But at the fame time their 
alliance with the king of Macedon was renewed, and the 
treaty, made by fome private men with the Romans, rejeded 
with indignation. Lucius, who had in the beginning of the 
tumult retired from Leucas, refolved to reduce the Acarna- 
mans by force ; and accordingly having made the neceflary 
preparations, he failed from Corey ra with a defign to lay 
(lege to Leucas. He thought that the very fight of the Ro- 
man troops would frighten the citizens into a compliance with 
his requeft ; but he was difappointed ; the Leucadians ap- 
peared on the walls, and prepared to make a vigorous re- 
finance. Whereupon the Roman general began his ap- 
proaches, being refolved to take the place by ftorm. Leu- 
cadia, or the territory of Leucas, was at that time a penin- 
fula, being joined to the weftern part of Acarr.ama by a 
neck of land, about five hundred paces in length, and a hun- 
dred and twenty in breadth; in after-ages this ifthmus be- 
ing dug through, Leucadia became an ifland. Lucius, having 
viewed the fituation of the place, refolved to attack it on 
that fide which was wafhed by the fea, and on that account 
the Jeaft fortified ; the water being very low near the walls, 
the earth was eafilf removed, and the wall without much 
trouble undermined, and thrown down. But the befieged 
made fuch a vigorous refiftance, that the Romans were re- 
pulfed in three fucceffive attacks, which obliged the general 
to allow them fome reft; and in the meantime the Leuca- 
dians raifed a new wall ftronger than the former. The fiege 
would have been protracted to a great length, had not fome 
Italian exiles, who were well acquainted with the place, 
brought a great many Romans privately into the city. Thefe, 
uniting themfelves into one body, marched ftrait to the mar- 
ket-place, and while the inhabitants were engaged with them 
there, the reft of the army fcaled the walls, and marched in 
good order to the relief of their companions. The Acarna- 
nians were furrounded, and thofe who refufed to fubmit put to 
the fword. The reduction of the capital ftruck fuch terror 
into the whole nation, that they deferted Philip, and fub- 
mitted to the Romans , under whofe protection they lived, ac- 
cording 
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cording to their own laws, till the deftru&ion of Corinth, 
when Acarnania became part of the province of Achaia r < 

Epirus was bounded on the eaft by jEtolia, on the weft by 
the Adriatic, on the north by Thefaly and Ma ado n, and on 
the fouth by the Ionian fea. This country was antiently go- 
verned by its own princes, in which ftate it made no fmall 
figure, as we fhall fee in a more proper place. Da da mi a, 
great grand-daughter to the famous Pyrrhus, having noiffuc, 
gave the Epirots their liberty, who formed themfelres into a 
republic, which was governed byMagiftratcs annually eleded in 
a general afiembly of the whole nation. Their neighbourhood 
to Macedon obliged them to be continually on their guard a- 
gainft thofe princes, who made frequent incurfions into their 
country, took and pillaged their cities, and forced them to 
contribute, as if they had been their fubjeds, to all the charg- 
es of the wars they carried on with the other ftates of Greece* 
The Romans , after having conquered Philip, reftored them 
to their antient liberty ; but they, forgetful of this favour, 
took up arms againft their friends and benefa&ors and joined 
Perfes, which fo provoked the Roman fenate, that they di£- 
patched peremptory orders to Paulus JEmilius, after the re- 
duction of Macedon, commanding him to plunder the cities 
of this ungrateful people, and level them with the ground. 
This decree drew tears from the eyes of JEmilius, but he 
could not decline the execution of it. He therefore fet out 
at the head of his victorious army, and arriving on the con- 
fines of Epirus, fent fmall bodies of troops into all the cities, 
under pretence of withdrawing the garifons, that the Epirots 
might enjoy the fame liberty which Rome had granted to Ma- 
cedon. The Romans were received in all the cities of Epirus 
with great demonftrations of joy ; for Mmilius had not com- 
municated his orders to any one for fear of terrifying the 
Epirots, who would not have failed to defend themfelves and 
their country with their ufual bravery. In the mean time 
Paulus Mmilius fent orders to the ten chiefs, who were dif- 
perfed in the different provinces, and governed all Epirus* 
enjoining them to bring to his camp all the gold and filver 
they had in their refpe&ive diftri&s. The chiefs with great 
reluctance complied with his order, and by this means what 
was mo ft valuable in Epirus was faved out of the hands of the 
greedy foldiers, and delivered to the quseftors to belaid up in 
the public treafury. All the reft was given up as a prey to the 
foldiery. Though the confular troops were cantoned in dif- 
ferent places, the execution was made the fame day and hour, 
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the Roman foldfers falling every where with incredible fury on 
the houfes, which were abandoned to their mercy. The 
whole booty was fold, and of the money raifed by the fale eat h 
foot foldier had two hundred denarii, that is 6 1. 9s. ad. ai d 
each of the horfe the double of this fum. An hundred and 
fifty tboufand men were made flaves, and fold to the beft bid- 
der for the benefit of the republic. Nor did the vengeance of 
Rome ftop here ; all the cities of Epirus, to the number of 
feventy, were difmantled, and the chief men of the country 
carried to game, where they were tried, and moft of them 
condemned to perpetual imprifonment r . After this fatal blow 
Epirus never recovered its antient fplendor. Upon the dif- 
folution of the Achaan league, it was made part of the pro- 
vince of Macedon; but when Macedon became a diocef*, 
Epirus was made a province of itfelf, called the province of 
Old Epirus, to diftingutfh it from New Epirus, another pro- 
vince lying to the eaft of it. On the divifion of the empire, 
it fell to the emperors of the eaft, and continued under them 
till the taking of ConJIantinople by the Latins* when Michcel 
Angelus, a prince nearly related to the Greek emperor, feized 
on Mulia and Epirus , of which he declared himfelf defpote 
or prince, and was fucceeded by his brother Theodoras, who 
took feveral towns from the Latins , and fo far enlarged his 
dominions, that draining the title of defpote, he aflumed 
that of emperor, and was crowned by Demetrius archbiihop of 
Bulgaria. Charles, the laft prince of this family, dying without 
lawful HTue, bequeathed Epirus and Acarnania to his natural 
fons, who were driven out, as we have related above, by A~ 
murath the fecond. Great part of Epirus was afterwards held 
by the noble family of the Cajiriots, who, though they were 
mafters of all Albania, yet ftiled themfelves princes of Epirus. 
Upon the death of the famous George Cajlriot, Epirus fell to 
the Venetians, who were foon difpoffefled of it by the Turks, 
in whofe hands it ftill continues, being now known by the 
name of Albania, which comprehends the Albania of the an- 
tients, all Epirus, and that part of Dalmatia which is fubjeft 
to the Turks. 

Thus we have feen, through a feries of many ages, the 
rife, progrefs, declenfion, and laftly the final ruin, of the 
feveral ftatesof Greece. The firftformof government intro- 
duced among them was monarchical, which, as Plato obferves, 
is formed upon the model of paternal authority, and of that 
gentle and moderate dominion, which fathers exercifc over 

f Liv, 1. ,xlv, c. 33, 34. 
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their families. But as power, when lodged in one perfon, 
becomes often haughty, unjuft, and oppreffve, efpecially if 
it is hereditary, the feveral ftates of Greece^ in procefs of 
time, began to be weary of a kingly government, and to put 
the adminiftration of public affairs into many hands ; fo that 
monarchy every where, except in Maeedon, gave way to a 
republican government, which was divcrfified into as many 
various forms as there had been different kingdoms, according 
to the different genius and peculiar chara&er of each people. 
However, they all had liberty for their fundamental principle, 
hut this liberty was prevented from degenerating into licenti- 
oufnefs by wife laws, which awed the people, and kept them 
to their duty. As every individual, at leaft in the early times 
of Greece^ was capable of attaining the chief honours of his 
republic, he confidered his country as his inheritance. The 
children were taught from their infancy to look upon their 
country as their common mother, to whom they more ftri6t- 
ly appertained than to their parents, and not as private perfons, 
who regard nothing but their own intereft, and have no fenfe 
of the misfortunes of the ftate, but as they affed themfelves. 
They ftudied above all things to maintain among the citizens 
and members of the ftate a great equality, without pride, 
luxury, or oftentation. Magiftrates, who had bore a great 
fway during their office, became afterwards private men, and 
had no authority but what their experience gave them. Thofe 
who had commanded armies one year, ferved perhaps the very 
next as fubalterns, and were not aihamed to perform the moil 
common fun&ions, either in the armies or fleets. The prin- 
ciples, which prevailed in all the ftates of Greece, were the 
lave of poverty, contempt of riches, difregard of felf-inte- 
reft, concern for the public good, defire of glory, love for 
their country, and above all fuch a zeal for liberty as no dan- 
ger could intimidate. So long as they adhered to thefc prin- 
ciples, they were invincible ; we have feen them not only 
making head with a handful of men, againft the innumerable 
armies of the Perfiam, but putting them to flight, and oblig- 
ing the moft powerful monarch then upon earth to fubmit to 
conditions of peace, as fhameful to the conquered as they 
were glorious to the conquerors. But as fooa as luxury and 
the love of riches prevailed among them, they began to dege- 
nerate, and in a (hort time became a quite different people. 
The Pcrjians foon perceived this alteration, and, by bribing 
thofe who had the greateftfliarein the government, found means 
to make them turn their arms againft themfelves. Thefe in- 
teftinc divifions, carefully fomented by the Perjians, fo weak- 
ened them, that Philip of Macedan and his fon Alexander 

\ met 
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met with no great oppofition in reducing a people, that had 
for fo many ages maintained their liberty, againft the whole 
power of the Perjian monarchy* They made feveral at- 
tempts to reinftate themfelves in their antient condition y but 
thefe efforts were ill-concerted, and only . ferved to increafe 
their flayery. They were therefore at laft obliged to have 
recour fe to the Romans, who after having gained them by the 
attractive charms of liberty, which was their darling paftion, 
and made ufe of them to deftroy the Macedonian power, at 
laft turned their arms againft thofe they were come to affift, 
and reduce^ to flavery the nations which they pretended to 
deliver. Greece, thus deprived of its antient power, ftill re- 
tained another fovereignty, to which the Romans themfelves 
could not help paying homage. Athens continued to be the 
fchool of polite arts, and the center of refined tafte in all 
the produ&ions of the mind. Rome, haughty as Ihe was, ac- 
knowledged this glorious empire, and fenther moft illuftrious 
citizens to be finilhed and refined in Greece. Cicero^ al- 
ready the admiration of the bar, did not think it below 
him .to become the difciple of the great matters Greece then 
produced. The emperors themfelves, who were by more 
weighty affairs prevented frctoi going into G reece, brought 
Greece in v a maiirier home to themfelves, by receiving into 
their palaces the moft celebrated philofophers for the educa- 
tion of their children and their own improvement. Thus 
by a ne w kind of vi&ory Greece triumphed over Rome, and 
made the conquerors of the world fubmit to her laws. 

■ 

SECT. IV. 

the bijlory of the Grecian States in Asia Minor. 

The Hijiory of Ion i a. 

IONIA, lo called from the Ionian s, who inhabited this Nam w 
part of A[ia Minor, was bounded on the north by JEolia, 
divifon of 
on the weft by the Mgean and Icarian feas, on the fouth Ionia 

by Carta, on the eaft by Lydia and part of Carta. It lies be- 
tween the 37th and 40th degrees of north latitqcle, and was 
but of a very fmali extent in longitude, which we (hall not 
pretend to determine, there being a great difagreement among 
authors, as to the boundaries of the inland country. 
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their families. But as power, when lodged in one perfon, 
becomes often haughty, unjuft, and oppreffve, efpecially if 
it is hereditary, the feveral itates of Greece*, in procefs of 
time, began to be weary of a kingly government, and to put 
the adminiftration of public affairs into many hands ; fo that 
monarchy every where, except in Maccdon^ gave way to a 
republican government, which was divcrfificd into as many 
various forms as there had been different kingdoms, according 
to the different genius and peculiar chara&er of each people. 
However, they all had liberty for their fundamental principle, 
but this liberty was prevented from degenerating into licenti- 
oufnefs by wife laws, which awed the people, and kept them 
to their duty. As every individual, at leaft in the early times 
of Greece^ was capable of attaining the chief honours of his 
republic, he confidered his country as his inheritance. The 
children were taught from their infancy to look upon their 
country as their common mother, to whom they more ftri£t> 
ly appertained than to their parents, and not as private perfons, 
who regard nothing but their own intereft, and have no fenfe 
of the misfortunes of the ftare, but as they aft"e£t themfelves. 
They ftu died above all things to maintain among the citizens 
and members of the ftate a great equality, without pride, 
luxury, or oftentation. Magiftrates, who had bore a great 
fway during their office, became afterwards private men, and 
had no authority but what their experience gave them. Thofe 
who had commanded armies one year, ferved perhaps the very 
next as fubaltcrns, and were not aftiarned to perform the moll: 
common functions, either in the armies or fleets. The prin- 
ciples, which prevailed in all the {rates of Greece, were the 
love of poverty, contempt of riches, difrcgard of felf-inte- 
reff, concern for the public crood, defire of glorv, love for 
th eir country, and above all fuch a zeal for liberty as no dan- 
ger could intimidate. So long as they adhered to thefc prin- 
ciples, they were invincible ; we have feen them not onlv 
making he, id with a handful of men, againft the innumerable 
armies of tlie /V' //r/;/j*, but purring them to flight, and oblig- 
ing the molt poweiiul monarch then upon earth to fuhmit to 
conditions of peace, as lhameful to the conquered as thev 
were glorious to the conquerors. But as focn as luxury and 
the love of riches prevailed among them, thev bepnn to dege- 
nerate, and in a (hurt time became a quite different people. 
The PerfwKS foon perceived this alteration, and, bv bribing 
thofe who had the greateft ftiarc in the government, found means 
to make them turn their arms againff themfelves. Thefe in- 
teffine divilioib, carefully fomented by the Ptrjiam, fo weak- 
ened them, that Philip of Afactdon and his lbn Alexuhdsr 
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met with no great oppofttion in reducing a people, that had 
for fo many ages maintained their liberty, againft the whole 
power of the Per/tan monarchy. They made feveral at- 
tempts to reinftate themfelvcs in their ancient condition ; but 
thefe efforts were ill-concerted, and only fcrved to increafe 
their ftavery. They were tlierefore at lair obliged to have 
rccouifc to the Romans, who after having gained them by the 
attractive charms of liberty, which was their darling pailion, 
and made ufe of them to deftroy the Macedonian power, at 
laft turned their arms againft thofe they were come to aflift, 
and reduce^ to flavery the nations which they pretended to 
deliver. Greece, thus deprived of its antient power, ftill re- 
tained another fovereignty, to which the Remans themfelvcs 
could not help paying homage. Athens continued to be the 
fchool of polite arts, and the center of refined tafte in all 
the productions of the mind. Rome, haughty as fhc was, ac- 
knowledged this glorious empire, and fen t her moft illuftrious 
citizens to be finilhed and refined in Greece. Cicero^ al- 
ready the admiration of the bar, did not think it below 
him to become the difciple of the great matters Greece then 
produced. The emperors themfelvcs, who were by more 
weighty affairs prevented fro'rn going into Greece, brought 
Greece in a manner home to themfelves, by receiving into 
their palaces the moft celebrated philofophers for the educa- 
tion of their children and their own improvement. Thus 
by a new kind of victory Greece triumphed over Rome, and 
made the conquerors of the world fubmit to her laws. 

SECT. IV. 

The hijlory of the Grecian States in Asia Minoh. 

The Hifiory of Ion i a. 

■ 

IONIA, fo called from the lonians, who inhabited this Namf w 
part of A[ta Minor, was bounded on the north by /Edia, t f lV ; f ; jU ^ 
on the weft by the JEgean and Icartan feas, on the fouth j omd 
by Caria, on the call by Lydia and part of Carta. It lies be- 
tween the 37th and 40th degrees of north latitude, and was 
but of a very finall extent in longitude, which we lhall not 
pretend to determine, there being a great difagrecment amou£ 
authors, ns to the boundaries of the inland country. 
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Ckies «/ The moft remarkable cities of Ionia were, Phocaa, now 
Ionia. Foggia, built, according to Vellerius *, by the lonians, ac- 
cording to Paufanias b , by the Phocenfes of Greece, and ac- 
Phocxa. cor jj n g to f/ r ^ t by the Athenians. Some writers tell us, 

that while the foundations of this city were laying there ap- 
peared near the ftiore a great fhole of fea-calves, whence it 
was called Phocaa, the word ftgnifying in Greek a fea- 



calf. Ptolemy i who makes the river Hermus the boundary 
between ill*//* and Ionia, places Phocaa in JEolis, but all 
other geographers reckon it among the cities of Ionia. It 
ftood on the fea-cosft between Cuma to the north, and Smyrna 
to the fouth, not far from the Hermus, and was in former 
times one of the moft wealthy and powerful cities of all AJia, 
but is now 3 poor beggarly village, though the fee of a bifhop. 
The Phocaans were, as Herodotus e informs us, expert mari- 
ners, and the fir ft among the Greets that undertook long voy- 
ages, which they performed in gallics of fifty oars. As they 
applied themfelves to trade and navigation they became ac- 
quainted pretty early with 'the coafts and iflands of Europe, 
where they are faid to have founded feveral cities, namely 
Veila in Italy y Alalia , or rather Aleria in Corfica, Marfeilles 
in Gaul f, &c. Neither were they unacquainted with Spain ; 
for Herodotus tells us f , that in the time of Cyrus the Great, 
the Phocaans arriving at Sartejfus a city in the bay of Cadiz, 
were treated with extraordinary kindnefs by Arganthonius king 
of that country, who hearing that they were under no fmall 
apprehenfion of the growing power of Cyrus, invited them to 
leave Ionia, and fettle in what part of his kingdom they pleaf- 
cd. The Phocaans could not be prevailed upon to forfake 
their country ; but accepted of a large fum of money, which 
that prince generoufly prefented them with, to defray the ex- 
pence of building a ftrong wall round their city. The wall 
they built on their return, but it flood them in no ftead againft 
the mighty power of Cyrus, whofe general Harpagus invert- 
ing the city, with a numerous army, foon reduced it to the 
utinuit extremities. The Phocaans having no hopes of anv 
fiiccour, began to capitulate, but the conditions, offered bv 
Harpagus, feeming feme what hard, they begged he would 
allow them three days to deliberate, and in the mean time 
withdraw his forces. Harpagus, though not ignorant of their 
defign, complied with their requeft, and the Phocaans taking 

a Vellerius, I. i. b Pausan. 1, 7. c Strab. I. 
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advantage of this condefccnfion put their wives, children, 
and all their moft valuable effects on board feveral veffels which 
they had ready equipt, and conveyed them fafe to the ifland of 
Chios, leaving the Perfians in pofleflionof empty walls. Ttoir 
defign was to purchafe the OEneJJian illands, which belonged 
to the Cbiansy and fettle there : but the Cbians not caring to 
have them fo near, left they fliould engrofs all the trade to 
themfelves, as they were a lea-faring people, they put to fea 
again, and having taken P hoc tea their native country by fur- 
prize, put all the Perfians they found in it to the fword. As 
they were well apprifed that the Perfians would refent fuch 
inhuman proceedings, they re-imbarked with all expedition, 
fleering their courfe towards Cymus now Corfica, where twenty 
years before they had built the city of Maria or Calaris. Be- 
fore they left Phocaa the feconJ time they uttered moft dread- 
ful imprecations againft fuch as fhould ftay behind, binding 
themfelves by a folemn oath never to return till a red-hot ball 
of iron, which on that occafion they threw into the fea, fhould 
appear again unextinguifhed. However, above half the fleet 
broke through all the 'e engagements, and returned foon to 
Phocaa, the Perfians, who were defirous the city fhould be 
re-peopled, offering a general pardon to fuch as had been con- 
cerned in the maflacre. The remaining part arrived fafe at 
Maria, where they continued five years, infefting the neigh- 
bouring feas with piracies, and ravaging the coafts of Italy % 
Gaul, and Carthage. Hereupon the Tyrrhenians and Cartha- 
ginians entering into an alliance againft them, fitted out a 
fleet of 120 fail, with a defign to drive them from Cyrnus. 
The Phoca-ans, not at all difmayed a' 'lie fight of fo powerful 
a fleet, engaged them in the fea of Sar- x iia with half their num- 
ber, and after a bloody engagement put them to flight. But 
the vi£tory coftthem dear, forty of their ftiips being funk and 
moft of the reft quite difabled (A). Whereupon not finding 

themfelves 



(A) Herodotus tells us, that fuch of the P hoe <tans as had loft their 
mips in the engagement fell into the hands of the Carthaginians and 
< T\rrbenians i who attacked them as they came afhorc in their fmall 
boats, aud pur them all to death. As this happened in the territory 
of drgillaiw Tujlia, both the inhabitants and came ot t ! ;.it diilrirt 
were feized with a dreadful dittcmpcr, which obl'y. J h^lians 
to have recourfe to the oracle of /)>•//• !• , % be no 3 ch firwii to a tone 
lor the crime thev had committed in u h::r man. er liir <.f that 

place mould direct. The oracle enjoined il-em to commeinorar- 
vearly the death of the Phocrrcvis, with gnat ma/nificrnce and 
ymnaftic combats ; which thev did ntccrJm^'-v, hciMiuMrr ,• Co vi 
aa their deputies returned fiom Delfho^ and were iihni~Ji*.:cIy 
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thcmfelves in a condition to ftand a fecond fhock, (and the 
enemies were preparing to attack them anew) they refolved 
to abandon the ifland, an J retire with their wives and children 
to Rkegium ; v/hich they did accordingly, but foon left that 
place, and fettled in OEnoiria, now Penza, a fmall ifland in 
the Tyrrhenian fea, over-aiiair.fi Velia in Lucania, which their 
anceftors had founded. Thofe who returned home lived in 
fubjection cither to the Pcrfians or tyrants of their own. A- 
mong the latter we find mention made * of Laodamas, who 
attended Darius Hy/lafpis in his expedition againft the Scy- 
thians, and of Dionyjius, who joining jh iJhfgoras y tyrant of 
Miletus and chief author of the Ionian rebellion, retired after 
the defeat of his countrymen firft to Ph&nicia, where he made 
an immenfe booty, fcizing on all the (hips he met with trad- 
ing to that country. From Phoenicia he failed with immenfe 
riches to Sicily, where he committed great depredations on the 
Carthaginians and Tnfcans; but is faid never to have molcftcd 
the Greeks In the Roman times the city of Phocaa fided 
with Antiochus the Great ; whereupon it was befieged, taken, 
and plundered by the Roman general, but allowed to live ac- 
cording to its own laws. In the war, which Arijlonicus, 
brother to Attains king of Pcrgamus, ftirred up againft the 
Remans, they a/lifted the former to the utmoft of their power, 
which fo difpleafed the fenate, that they commanded the town 
to be demolifhed, and the whole race of the Phoceeans utter- 
ly rooted out. This fevere fentence had been put in executi- 
on, had not the MaJJilienfes, a Pbocaan colony, interpofed, 
and with much ado aflWaged the anger of the fenate*. Pom- 
fey declared Phocaa a free city, and reftored the inhabitants 
to all the privileges they had ever enjoyed ; whence under the 
firft emperors it was reckoned one of the moft flouri(hing cities 
of all /!jia Minor, This is all we have been able to gather 
fiom the antients, touching the particular hiflory of Phocaa. 
fiHjrna. S.nyna, called by the ^Iurks Ifmyr, is fituated on the ilih- 

mus of the Iouiau peninfula, at tho bottom of a bar, to 
which it gives name, and is reckoned one of the largctt and 
riciiell- cities of the Ltrwit. Smyrna was not at firft one of 
the twelve cities of the /',/////>/ Italic, f u often mentioned by 

}l He r hoot. I. 4. & f>. 1 Idem ibid. * Li v. Decad. 4. 

I. 7. & Icq. | M «!t IN. 1. 37. 

yru'd frcm raging dillcmper. Our author adds, that they con- 
tinned even in hi, rune the fame umibats, and performed fH the 
c:hcr i'.u. which ihc uncle had picicribcd on th.it ovcafion ' v 0- 

ft! Here .it. 1. 1 . 
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the antients, but was in proeefs of time admitted into that 
confederacy by means of the Epheftans, who lived, as Strabo 1 
informs us, for many years in the fame diftriiSt with the Smyr- 
naans ; and hence it is, that Epbefus is fometim cs called Smyr- 
na. Vellcins Patcradns m reckons it among the cities of 
lis, wherein he agrees with Herodotus n , who tells us, that 
Smyrna was built by the /Eolians, but after wards defrayed by 
the Ionia ns, who claimed the ground on which the city ftood, 
and all the neighbouring country. Be that as it will, it muft 
have been foon after rebuilt ; for the fume Herodotus, or 
whoever elfe is the author of Homer $ life, defcribes it as a 
famous empory in that poet's time, whither merchants re- 
farted from all parts. Pilny* is of opinion, that it was found- 
ed by an Amazon named S?nyrna ; and adds, that it was ma- 
ny ages after rebuilt and embellifhed by Alexander. What he 
fays of the Amazon is commonly looked upon as quite fabu- 
lous, though the prefent inhabitants pretend, that it borrow- 
ed its name of an Amazon, who, coming into Ajia at the head 
of a female army, poflefled herfelf of this city. Neither was 
it rebuilt by Alexander \ for Strabo, a writer far more exaft, 
informs us ? , that Smyrna four hundred years after it had been 
deftroyed by the Lydians, during which time the Smyrnaans 
lived in villages, was begun to be rebuilt by Antigonus, but 
that Lyjimachus put the laft hand to the work. This new ci- 
ty was built, according to the fame writer, twenty furlongs 
dfftance from the place where the old city flood ; between the 
caftle on the fhorc and the prefent city, as our bed modern 
travellers conjecture q from the many ruins of edifice - ., that 
are ftill to be fcen in that place (B). This new citv, an it 
was moft conveniently fituated for trade, became in a ihurt 

1 Stra b o 1. 14. fub. init. 10 Vell. Pati rcui. 1. i. c 4. 
n Hekodot 1. i.c 149. 0 Plin. I. 5. c zq. 1 St-a ?o, 
1. 14. p. 44 4. '1 Spon. Le Bkuvm. Toi'knj i out. \ oy.ige 
au Levant, &c. 

(B) A modern traveller (i s tells us, tint nnnv vi'mMe pie'*'": of 
antiquity have been found there, and mentions fo.»r a:t: 'en-. iLuues 
that were dug up in tint pi ice, ivhi V he \va> at 0. , ;^{'//. , »i/.' t ', and 
are ftill to be fcen at f\ > AVV/. x. Oar aurhor adu.,, that in 1 T> 7 1 . 
an urn was diicovered in the lame place with tin' ; mfcription, Mar- 
cus Fabius, the fon of Marcus Fahius, of /!>,: (1alcri.u1 Ov;//V, //>- 
named Junius, one and twenty years old. Upon opening the urn 
they discovered lh' % bodies btfnhof the father and iou lying together 

in their armour which was ftill entire. 

( z) f.r Bru\>t <vo\a?e au Levant* Uc. 

lime 
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time one of the moft populous and wealthy of all Afia > as is 
plain from feveral infcriptions, in which it is ftiled The metro- 
polis , The firjl and chief city of Afia, The ornament of Ionia, 
&V r . But nothing can give us a greater idea of the magnifi- 
cence of antient Smyrna, than the defcription of it we read 
in Strabo f . " It is at preient, fays he, the fineft city in Afia. 
< c One part of it is built on a hill, but the fineft edifices 
" ftand on a plain not far from the fea, over-againft the tem- 
« pie of Cybele. The ftreets are the moft beautiful that can 
" be, ftrait, wide, and paved with fine ftone. It has many 
" (lately buildings, magnificent porticoes, majeftic tem- 
" pies, a public library, and a convenient harbour, which 
* c may be ihut up at pleafure". There are ftill to be feen 
many veftigies of the antient grandeur of Smyrna^ namely of 
51 marble theatre, which was reckoned the fineft in Jfia* of a 
circus, of baths, temples, &c. for the defcription of which 
wc refer our readers to Lc Bruyn^ Tournefort, Spon, and o- 
ther modern travellers. Neither the circus, nor the the- 
atre were built, it feems, in Strait's time, elfe he 
would have mentioned them among the other edifices that 
cmbcllifhed the city. The walls of Smyrna were wafhed by 
the Mefes, a river of great note in the republic of letters, for 
Homer is faid to have been born near its banks \ whence, as 
the name of his father was unknown, he was called Melefigena^ 
Some writers add c , that he compofed his inimitable poem in 
a cave near the fpring of this river (C). Under the Rowan 
emperors the city of Smyrna was at the height of its grandeur, 
and ever courted by them, as it was the fineft harbour in Afia y 
and diftinguifhed with titles, exemptions, and privileges above 
all the cities of Afia, Epbefus alone excepted. Tiberius fhewed 
on all occafions a great eftcem for the Smyrnaans, and Marcus 
jfurelius rebuilt their city, after it had been almoft quite ruin- 
ed by an earthquake, and the fuccccding emperors heaped 
f'uch favours on them as r.iifed no fmall jealou fy among the 
cti.cr GYiV.fi of Jf.:. The Smyrnaans on the other hand 

r Vice M.irmor. Oxon. apud Prideaux. f Strabo, 1. 14.. 

1 Pa u san. Achate, c. 5. 

(C) To this r.:!:ided $taiius{\) when lie faid in commending Luc an 
i <>• n 1. the B<etis, that the Bat is would be one uay more famous 

tli i: \ \><: .'. , '. ' T'ift'lh Grain twbilior Mtlete But is \ and l Iwullus \^\ t 

vJu.i. he IioKc* : pe-Lin Mcletacts Chiuia*. 

(4 TwuH. I. 4. £:j 
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Chap. 20.* The Hiftory of Ionia. • 

continued ever faithful to the Romans, and are faid to have 
been the firft in Afia that honoured Rome, under the title of 
Rome the Goddefs, with a temple, priefts, and facrifices ; 
which they did while Carthage was at the higheft pitch of its 
glory, and Afia in great part poffefled by powerfuJ princes, who 
had not yet experienced the Roman valour. 

As to the prefent city, it is fituated on the fhore at the foot 
of a hill which commands the port, and may be juftly liiled 
the centre of trade to the Levant. Its convenient harbour 
and fituation have faved it from undergoing the fame fate which 
mod cities in Afia, though formerly of great note, have fuffer- 
ed. The great cities of Sardis fo famous in the Greek hif- 
tory, of Pergamus, the capital of a rich kingdom, of Epbe- 
fus, the metropolis of all Afia, are at prefent but fmall villa- 
ge* : Tbyatira, Philadelphia, Laodlcca, &c. are known only 
by fomeantient inferiptions ; whereas Smyrna, tho* often de- 
ftroyed by earthquakes (D), is ftill one of the richeft and moft 
populous cities in the eaft, being refortcd to by all the trading 
nations of Europe, Afia, and Africa. They reckon in the 
city fifteen thoufand Turks, ten thoufand Greeks, eighteen 
hundred Jews, two hundred Armenians, and as many Franks. 
Its territdry is very fertile and pleafant, abounding chiefly in 
vines and olive-trees ; but the air is not reckoned very whole- 
fome. Smyrna was one of the feven churches mentioned in 
the revelations, and is the only one that ftill remains in any 
reputation. 

As for the particular hiftory of the Smymaans ; their city at 
firft belonged to the /Eolians, as we have hinted above, but was 
taken from them by the lonians in the following manner. A 
great many of the inhabitants of Colophon, an Ionian city, 
being driven out on account of a fedition they had raifed at 
home, fled to the Smyrntsans, who received them with great 
kindnefs, which they requited with the utmoft ingratitude. 
For not long after, while the inhabitants were performing cer- 
tain religious ceremonies in honour of Br<c>:hus without the 
walls, they fhut the gates, and feized on the city. This 
alarmed all xSnzMolians, who hnftcned to the afTiibncc nf rh:*ir 
countrymen with what forces they could :\iife ; but the Colo- 

(D) The Greeks of the country onnt fi;; dreadful Farchqur'-.er, 
which deftroyed the greacc'l part of the town ; and rhey hr.ve a 
tradition, that U to be utterly ruined by the fevenrh, ana never .u 
tcr rebuilt (j). 
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pieman? being fupportcd by the other cities of Ionia, both 
parties came to an agreement, whereby it was ftipulated, 
that the Ionian* Ihould reftore to the Smyrnaans all their 
effefts, and the Mo Hans on their part fliould quit their claim 
to the citv. The Smyrmcans contenting to thefe conditions 
were diftributed among the other eleven Ionian cities, and al- 
lowed to cn;oy the fame privileges. The Colopbonians con- 
tinued in po lil-ilion of Smyrna, which was thenceforth reckon- 
ed among the twelve Ionian cities u . It was afterwards 
taken by Alyattes king of Lydia, and continued fubjedt to the 
Lydians nil the time of Cyrus, by whole general Harpagus it 
was brought under the Pcrjian yoke, with the other 
cities of Ionia. The Smyrnaans, according to the charact- 
er Ari/iides gives them w , followed their pleafures, and 
lived in great luxury, but, what fcldom happens, were at the 
fame time ready to exert themfelvcs, when called upon, and 



behaved with great gallantly (E). 
C ? i2omc- Clazomena:, now Vourla as is commonly believed, was one 
nx\ of the twelve Ionian cities, and of great note in the flouri/h- 

ing times of Greece. The antien: city, as Paufanias * in- 
forms us, flood on the continent, and was by the lonians for- 
tified at a vaft expence, in order to put a flop to the Perjian 
conquetfs. But the inhabitants were fo terrified after the de- 
feat of Crafus and furrender of Sardis, that they abandoned 
the city on the continent, and withdrew with all their ef- 
forts to one of the neighbouring iflands, where they built the 
city of Clazomena, fo often mentioned in the Roman hiftory. 
Alexander joined it to the continent by a caufeway two hun- 
dred and fifty peces long y ; whence Ptolemy, Strabo", Pliny, 
and moft of the antient geographers count it among the cities 
on the continent. The Romans always treated the inhabitants 
with great kindnefs, knowing of what importance their city 
was for carrying on their conquefts in Afui \ for they not only 
declared them a free people^but moreover put them in pof- 
feflion of the ifland of Drymufa, and often quarrelled with 
the princes of Afia on their account 3 . Augujlus repaired and 
cinbcllifhcd their city with many Hatch* buildings, whence on 
Ionic inedah he is lliled the founder of Cla^ncniL v Kj, though 

this 

" Hekodot. 1. i. w Ari tm). in Smyrna: F.ncomio. 

" Pa usa n. Achaic. c. 3. * idem ibid. * Liv. L 

3* c. 39. 

< f\ This gave rife to the proverb E/4t.- ^ t- mentioned !>\ 
J t>if/it,t i r-inl apply'd fo luch as live luunioulh, but at the 1.11111: 
mn e , t n: lu.ur.u.d cotn anions. 

(]•) IS 1 r Tu.nKrfnrt \\v\\\v mension ot* :\ mul • 111 llie Kin j.\ e' 

Pfwf*' C'ibir.t", witli 'lie !u\id of ./.;■ , and lit-' hifciq»;.nn, 

\ ; ■ , 
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this city was without all doubt founded by the Ionian*, and 
from the very beginning one of the Ionian confederacy. Some 
antiquaries take Clazomen* for the ancient city of Grynium, 
which gave the epithet of Grynaus to Apollo \ for there was in 
antient times a famous temple of Apollo in the neighbourhood 
of Clazomena \ Cybele likewife was one of their chief deities, 
and alfo Diana, as we gather from feveral antient medals and 
infcriptions. The Clazotnenians held out againft the Lydians, 
after moft of the other cities of Ionia were reduced by Alyat- 
tes, who befieged, but could not mafter, Cla%omen<e . The 

Piffians got pofleflion of it in the time of Cyrus, who carried 

all before him, and thought it of fuch confequence, that they 

could not be induced to part with it at the famous peace of 

Antalcidas. Alexander reinftated them in their antient liberty 

and privileges, which were rather enlarged than diminifhed 

by the Romans, whom they affiftedon alloccafions with great 
fidelity. 

Erithrte, one of the twelve Ionian cities, is placed by fome Hiithi 
on the fhore over againft the ifland of Chios, but by St; a ho a 
on the peninfula, at the foot of mount Mimas, over-againii 
the iflands called by the antients Hippi. Erithra was the 
feat of Herophile, one of the Sybils, thence called the Eri- 
thraan b . It had a fpacious harbour called Cyjfus, and a tem- 
ple of Hercules, which was reckoned one of the moft {lately 
edifices of all Afta. Erithra fided on all occafions with the 
Romans, who rewarded their fidelity with ample privileges, 
and confiderably enlarged their territory <=. 

Teos, fituated on the fouth fide of the Ionian peninfula, was Tcos. 
likewife one of the twelve cities. Anacreon was born here, 
and alfo Hecatasus the hiftorian. The inhabitants, abandon- 
ing in Anacreon's time their native country, where they were 
grievoufly opprefTed by the Per/tans, retired to Ihrace, and 
fettled in the city of Abdera*, which Timefius £>( Clazomena 
had founded (F). They were the only among the Ionlans^ 

a Strabo,!. 14. p. 443. b Pa L- san. in Phoc. c. \ z. 1 Liv. 
1 35. c. 39. d Strabo, 1. 14 p. 443. 

Founder of Clazameiwr. Another is to be feen in the Trench king\» 
cabinet, with the head of Avgujlus y and on the icverleGilA AIEi A 
the God defs Li<via, round the head of Auguflus is wrote K.AAZOM. 

(F ) And hence the faying"A£<$V,pa nahi T».wv aVuxx*, Abdcra a five 
colony of the Teams, fignifying, that brave men will choole :o l:\c 
any where, rather than fuffer oppreflion and Icrvitude (';). To 
this faying fome think Tally alludes in his cpiltlcs to Amicus (7). 

(6) Vide Era/ Chiliad. M Cic ad Attic. I. 7. & 1. 

Vol. VII. J? 
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phoniansr being fupported by the other cities of Ionia, both 
parties came to an agreement, whereby it was ftipulated, 
that the Ionians fhould reftore to the Smyrnaans all their 
effe&s, and the Molians on their part fhould quit their claim 
to the city. The Smyrnaans confenting to thefe conditions 
were diftributcd among the other eleven Ionian cities, and al- 
lowed to enjoy the fame privileges. The Colopbonians con- 
tinued in poireffion of Smyrna*, which was thenceforth reckon- 
ed among die twelve Ionian cities u . It was afterwards 
taken by Alyattes king of Lydia, and continued fubjeft to the 
Lydians till the time of Cyrus, by whofe general Harpagus it 
was brought under the Perjian yoke, with the other 
cities of Ionia. The Smyrnaans, according to the chara£t- 
er Arifiides gives them w , followed their pleafures, and 
lived in great luxury, but, what feldom happens, were at the 
feme time ready to exert themfelves, when called upon, and 
behaved with great gallantry (E). 
C'azomc- Cla%omencc^ now Vourla as is commonly believed, was one 
rur. of the twelve Ionian cities, and of great note in the flourifh- 

ing times of Greece. The antient city, as Paufanias * in- 
forms us, flood on the continent, and was by the Ionians for- 
tified at a vaft expence, in order to put a flop to the Perjian 
conquefts. But the inhabitants were fo terrified after the de- 
feat of Crafus and furrei:der of Sardis, that they abandoned 
the city on the continent, and withdrew with all their ef- 
fects to one of the neighbouring iflands, where they built the 
city of Clazoments, fo often mentioned in the Roman hiftory. 
Alexander joined it to the continent by a caufeway two hun- 
dred and fifty peces long 7 ; whence Ptolemy, Strabo', Pliny, 
and moft of the antient geographers count it among the cities 
on the continent. The Romans always treated the inhabitants 
with great kindnefs, knowing of what importance their city 
was for carrying on their conquefts in Afia ; for they not only 
declared them a free people,^but moreover put them in pof- 
ieflion of the ifland of Drymufa^ and often quarrelled with 
the princes of Afia on their account z . Auguflus repaired and 
einbellifhcd their city with many flatelv buildings, whence on 
fome medals he is fliled the founder of Cicrzomcricc ^Ej, though 

this 

u Herodot. 1. i. w Aristid. in Smyrnrc Encomio. 

* Pausan. Achaic. c. 3. * Idem ibid. * Liv. I. 

38 c 39. 

( K ; This gave rife to the proverb E/*t^v:tii3>- -i^n^ mentioned by 
Af ij}j,i,>s } nnd apply'd to fuch as live luxurioullv, but at the Mine 
l,n, e arc Lnave and couragious. 

(J\) Mr. Tour?!? fort make--- men I ion or" a mrd-ii in the king o* 
PmfFa? cnbine f , wiih die head of //,//, and th; inflci ipiion. 
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this city was without all doubt founded by the loniansy and 
from the very beginning one of the Ionian confederacy. Some 
antiquaries take Clazomena for the ancient city of Grynium, 
which gave the epithet of Grynaus to Apollo j for there was in 
antient times a famous temple of Apollo in the neighbourhood 
of Clazomen& ; Cyhele likewife was one of their chief deities, 
and alfo Diana, as we gather from feveral antient medals and 
infcriptions. The Clazotnenians held out againft the Lydiansy 
after moft of the other cities of Ionia were reduced by Alyat- 
tesy who befieged, but could not mafter, Clazomena. The 
Perjians got pofleffion of it in the time of Cyrus, who carried 
all before him, and thought it of fuch confequence, that they 
could not be induced to part with it at the famous peace of 
Antalcidas. Alexander re inflated them in their antient liberty 
and privileges, which were rather enlarged than diminiflied 
by the Romans , whom they affifted on all occafions with great 
fidelity. 

Erithra^ one of the twelve Ionian cities, is placed by fome Erithi 
on the fliore over againft the ifland of Chios 9 but by St rah a 
on the peninfula, at the foot of mount Mimasy over-againit 
the iflands called by the antients Hippi. Erithra was the 
feat of Herophihy one of the Sybils, thence called the Eri- 
thraan It had a fpacious harbour called Cyffusy and a tem- 
ple of Herculesy which was reckoned one of the moft ftately 
edifices of all Afia. Erithra fided on all occafions with the 
Romans^ who rewarded their fidelity with ample privileges, 
and confiderably enlarged their territory 

Teosy lituated on the fouth fide of the Ionian peninfula, was Teos. 
likewife one of the twelve cities. Anacreon was born here, 
and alfo Hecataus the hiftorian. The inhabitants, abandon- 
ing in Anacreon's time their native country, where they were 
grievoufly oppreffed by the Per/tans, retired to Thrace, and 
fettled in the city of Abdera*, which Timejius .of Clazo?nenee 
had founded (F). They were the only among the Ionians, 

*Strabo,1. 14. p. 443. b Pausan. in Phoc. c. 12. c Li v. 

1 3S.C.39- d StR A BO, 1. 14. p. 443. 

Founder of Claxameiue. Another is to be fecn in the French king > 3 
cabinet, with the head of Avguftus y and on the reverie ©EA A1B1A 
the God defs Linjia^ round the head of Auguftus is wrote K.AAZOM. 

(F) And hence the faying "A£SV,pa xaA*! Tu»wv aVoj*ia, Abdera a fine 
colony of the Teians, fignifying, that brave men will chooie to live 
any where, rarher than fufFer oppreflion and icrvitude (6). To 
this faying fome think fully alludes in his cpiftlcs to Atticus {-). 

(6) Vide Era/ Chiliad. (7) Cic ad Attic. I, 7. IS 1. 

Vol. VII. F as 
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as Herodotus ol fervcs % who preferred banifhment to flavery, 
and are therefore greatly commended by that writer. Some 
of them returned afterwards to their antient habitation, for 
in the Roman times the city of Teos was of fome note, and 
well peopled f . Augujlus in feveral medals is called the foun- 
der, which title he may have deferved by repairing and embel- 
lifting that, as he did moft other cities of Afia. Pliny* counts 
Teos among the iflands, wherein he is contradicted by all the 
antient geographers. The fmall towns of Era and Myonnefus, 
between Teos and Lebedus, were formerly fubjeffc to the Tit- 
ans y who enjoyed a large territory, extending from their city 
to the neighbourhood of Lebedus. 
Lebedus. Lebedus, counted by Mela, Strabo, and Herodotus among 

the twelve lo man cities, ftood on the iftbmus of the Ionian 
peninfula ovcr-againft Smyrna, and was famous in antient 
times for the fports that were there yearly performed in ho- 
nour of Bacchus. Lyjimachus utterly ruined the city, and 
transferred the inhabitants to Epbefus h. Upon his death they 
left Ephefus and rebuilt Lebedus, which, however, never 
afterwards made any fi2ure, being a village rather than a 
city l . 

Colophon. Colophon, now Altobofco, or as others will have it Belvedere, 

was one of the chief cities of the Ionian league, feated on the 
coaft, and not an inland city, as Pliny k calls it. It was de- 
ftroyed by Lyjimachus, and the inhabitants fent to people 
Epbefus ; but after his death rebuilt in a more convenient 
fituation. The Colophonians were fo fkilled in horfemanfllip, 
that thofe they fided with were always fure of the vi&ory, 
which gave rife to the trite proverb i (G). Colophon was the 
birth-place of Nicander, and one of the feven cities that 
claimed Homer, who lived there fome time, as Herodotus in- 
forms us in the life of that great poet ro . The antients men- 
tion a famous.grove and temple of ApolloClarius in the neigh- 
bourhood of this city n . Whence that fabulous deity borrow- 
ed the epithet of Clarius is uncertain, fome pretending that 
his temple flood in a fmall town near Colophon called Claros, 
aad others maintaining that he was fo called from a mountain 

'Herodot. I. i. c. i68. * Li v. I. 37. c. 27. g Plin. 1. 
v. c. 31. h Pausan. Attic, c. 9. 1 Vide Hor ati um, I. 

i. epift. 11. k Pl 1 n. l.v. c. 29. ■ Str a bo, 1. xiv. p. 442." 
M1 Her lot. vica Homeri, c. 8. n Plin.1. v. c. 29. &trab. 

1. xiv. c. 442. 

(G) Tov xo* <pujva Mttxiv. Colophonem addcrc> that is to put the 
fob hand to a work, to end it with fuccefs* 

bearing 
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bearing that name. The finall town olNotium on the fame 
coaft often mentioned by Livy belonged to the Colophonians y 
and was by the Romans allowed to enjoy the fame privileges 
as Colophon itfelf °. 

Ephefus> called by the prefent inhabitants Aiafolaue 9 was Ephefus, 
in former times the metropolis of all Afia. Stephanus gives 
it the title of Epiphaneflate or moft illujlrious, Pliny ftiles it 
the ornament of Afta y and Strabo the greateft and moft fre- 
quented empory of that continent* How different was the 
antient Epbefus from the modern, which is but a forry vil- 
lage inhabited by thirty or forty Greek families, who arc not 
capable, as Spon obferves, to underftand the epiftle St. Paul 
wrote to them ! The antient city flood about fifty miles 
fouth of Smyrna near the mouth of the river Cayfler, and the 
fhore of the Icarian fea, which is a bay of the /Egcan ; but as 
it has been fo often deftroyed and rebuilt, 'tis no eafy matter 
to determine the precife place ; moft of our modern travel- 
lers are of opinion that the antient city flood more to the 
fouth than the prefent, which they argue from the ruins that 
ftill remain. Epbefus was in antient times known by the 
names of Alopes y Ortygia, Morges, Smyrna Trachoea, Sa- 
mornion, and Ptela p ; it was called Epbefus, according to 
Heraclides 1, from the Greek word Epbefis, fignifying per- 
miffion, becaufe Hercules, fays he, permitted the Amazons to 
live and build a city in that place ; others tells us that Epbe- 
fus was the name of the Amazon that founded the city, for 
Pliny r , Juftin f , and Oroftus c unanimoufly affirm, that it 
was built by an Amazon, while others beftow this honour 
upon Androclus, fon of Codrus, king of Athens, who was the 
chief of the lonians that fettled in Afia, But in -matters of 
fo early a date, it is impoffiblc to come at the truth, and 
therefore not worth our while to dwell on fuch fruitlcfs en- 
quiries. What we know for certain is, that the city, whkh 
in the Roman times was the metropolis of all Afw, acknow- 
ledged Lyfimachus for its founder; for that prince having 
caufed the antient city to be entirely deinolifhed, rebuilt at 
a vaft expence a new one in a place mure convenient and 
nearer the temple. Strabo tells us, that, as the inhabitants 
fhewed a great reluctance to quit their antient habitations, 
Lyfimachus caufed all the drains, that conveyed the water in- 
to the neighbouring fens and the Cuyjier, to be privately 
fiopt up j whereby the city being on the fir ft violent rains in 

0 Li v. 1. xxxviii c. 39. p Plin. 1. v. c. zq. ** Hep a- 

clid. de Polit. 1 Pl in. ubi fupra. f Jv-mn. !. ii. c. 4. 
'Okosius, I. 1. c. 15. 

1 ; 1 p ;!c.tt 
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great part laid under water, and many of the inhabitants 

sd, they were glad to abandon the antient, and retire 
to the new city. This new Ephefus was greatly damaged *y 
an earth-quake in the reign of Tiberius, but by that emp^rdr 
repaired and embellilhed with feveral (lately buildings,* of 
which there are now but few ruins to be feen, and fcarceStny 
thing worthy of antient Ephefus. The aquedud, part of 
which is ftill Handing, is generally believed to have been the 
work of the Greek emperors ; the pillars, which fupport the 
arches, are of fine marble, and higher or lower as the level 
of the water required. This aqueduffc ferved to convey Wa- 
ter into the city from the fpring of Halitee mentioned by 
Paufanias. The gate, now called by the inhabitants, for 
what reafon we know not, the gate of perfeeution, is remark- 
able for three bafs-reliefc on the mould, of an exquifite tafte. 
The port, of which fo many medals have been ftruck, is at 
prefent but an open road, and not much frequented. The 
Caller was formerly navigable, and afforded a fafe place 

for fhips to ride in, but is now almoft choaked up with 
fand. 

■ 

7be temple But the chief ornament of Ephefus was the fo much cele- 
of Diana, brated temple of Diana, built at the common charge of all 

the ftateS in Afia, and for its ftru&ure, fize, and furniture, 
accounted among the wonders of the world. This great 
edifice wasfituate at the foot of a mountain, and at the head 
of a marfh, which place they chofe, if we believe Pliny, as 
lefs fubjeft to earthquakes. This doubled the charges, for 
they were obliged to be at a vaft expence in making drains 
to convey the water that came down the hill, into the morafs 
and the Cayjfer. Philo Byxantius tells us, that in this work 
they ufed f'uch a quantity of ftone, as almoft emptied all the 
quarries in the country ; and thefe drains or vaults are what 
the prefent inhabitants take for a labyrinth. To fecure the 
foundation of the conduits or fewers, which were to bear a 
building of fuch a prodigious weight, they laid beds of char- 
coal, fays Pliny, well rammed, and upon them others of 
wool. Two hundred and twenty years, Pliny fays four 
hundred p , were fpent in building this wonderful temple by 
ail Afia. It was four hundred and twenty five foot in length, 
and two hundred in breadth, fupported by a hundred and 



rwcnty.feven marble pillars feventy foot high, of which twen- 
rv ("even were moil curioufly carved, and the reft polifhed. 
i'hde pillars were the works of fo many kings, and the bafs- 
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tdkk of one weredone by Scopus the moft famous fcuiptor 0f 
antiquity ; the altar was almoft whoUy the work of Praxite- 
les. Chtiromstrates, who bulk the city of Alexandria^ and 
offered to form mount Athos into a ftatue of Alexander , was 
the architect employed on this occafion. The temple enjoyed 
the privilege of an afylum, which at firft extended to a fur- 
long, was afterwards enlarged by Mithridates to a bow-fhot, 
and doubled by Marc Anthony, fo that it took in part of die 
city ; but Tiberius to put a ftop to the many abufes and dif- 
orders that attend privileges of this kind, recalled them all, 
and declared that no man guilty of any wicked or difboneft 
a&ion fhould efcape juftice, though he fled to the altar it- 
felf ( H) . A great many medals are to be feen with the 
beads of divers emperors, and on the reverfe the temple 
with a frontifpiece of two, four, fix, and even of eight 
pillars. 

The priefts, who officiated in this temple, were had in 
great efteem, and trufted with the care of facred virgins or 
prieftefles, but not till they were made eunuchs. They were 
called EJiiatores and Effenee y had a peculiar diet, and were 
not allowed by their conftitutions to go into any private 
houfe. They were maintained with the profits accruing from 
the lake Selinuft*s y and another that fell into it, which muft 
have been very considerable, fince they ere£ted a golden 
ftatue to one Artenvdcrus, who being fent to Rome recovered 
them, after they had been feized by the farmers of the pub- 
lic revenues All the Ionian s reforted yearly to Epbefus 
with their wives and children, where they folemnized the fes- 
tival of Diana with great pomp and magnificence r , making 
on that occafion rich offerings to the goddefs, and not for- 
getting her priefts. The Afiarcha mentioned by St Luh r 
were, according to Bexa *, thofe priefts, whofe peculiar 
province it was to regulate the public fports that were an- 

4Strab. ubi fupra. 1 Thvcyd. 1. iii. * Luke A£L 
19. c Annot.ad Afta. 

(H) Pope Pius II. in relating this, obferves that the many fane- 
tuaries of Rome, open to ruffians, and all offenders without dillinc- 
tion have changed that city, otherwife quiet, into a den of thieves 
(8). Thus he wrote before he was railed to the papal chair ; but 
that dignity infpired him, it feems 9 with different fentiments, for he 
wis the whole time of his pontificate a moft ftrenuous afferter of 
what they call the Ecdefiaftkal Immunity. 

1 

J 

(8; Pius fecuttdus in Afia. 
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jraally performed at Ephefus in honour of Diana ; they were 
maintained with the gatherings that were made during the 
fports, for all Afia flocked to fee them. The great Diana of 
the Ephefians, as fhe was ftiled by her blind adorers u , was 
according to Pliny w , a fmall ftatue of ebony, made by one 
Canetia, though commonly believed to have been fent down 
from heaven by Jupiter. This ftatue was at firft placed in a 
niche, which, as we are told, the Amazon s caufed to be made in 
the trunk of an elm. Such was the firft rife of the veneration 
that was paid to Diana in this place. In procefs of time, the vene- 
ration for the goddefs daily increa/ing among the inhabitants of 
Afia, a moft ftately and magnificent temple was built near the 
place where the elm flood, and the ftatue of the goddefs placed 
in it. This was the firft temple, but not quite fo fumptuous as 
that which we have defcribed, though reckoned as well as the 
fecond among the wonders of the world. T'he fecond was 
ftill remaining in Pliny's time, and in Strata's^ and is fup- 
pofed to have been deftroyed in the reign of Conjlantine, pur- 
fiiant to theedift by which that emperor commanded all the 
temples of the heathens to be thrown down and demoliftied ; 
the former was btfrnt, the fame day that Alexander was born, 
by one Erojlratus, who owned on the rack that the only thing 
which had prompted him todeftroyfo excellent a work was the 
defire of tranfmitting his name to future ages. Whereupon 
the common council of Afia made a decree forbidding any one 
to name him y but this prohibition ferved only to make his 
name more memorable, fuch a remarkable extravagance, or 
rather madnefs, being taken notice of by all thehiftorians who 
have wrote of thofe times. Alexander offered to rebuild the 
temple at his own expence, provided the Epbefians would agree 
to put his name on the front ; but they rejected his offer in fuch 
manner as was no-ways taken amifs by that vain prince, tel- 
ling him, that it was not fit one god J))ould build a temple to 
another \ The pillars and other materials that had been 
faved out of the flames were fold, and alfo the jewels of the 
Epheftun women, who on that occafion willingly parted 
with them, and the fum raifed from thence ferved for the 
carrying on of the work till other contributions came in, 
which in a fhort time amounted to an immenfe treafure. And 
this is the temple which Pliny, Strabo, and other Roman 
writers fpeak of. It flood between thd city and the port, and 
was built, or rathe r finifhed, as Livy f tells us, in the reign 
of king Servius. Of this wonderful ftru&ure there is nothing 
at prefent remaining but feme ruins, and a few broken pillars. 
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The Ionians fir ft fettled at Epbefus* under the conduft of 
Androdus* who drove out the Cartons and Leleges* by whom 
t «ofe places were poffefled at his arrival. The city, whether 
built by him, as Strcbo affirms, or by one Crarfus* or Epbe- 
fus* long before the Ionic migration, as others maintain, be- 
came foon the metropolis of Ionia. It was at firft governed 
by Androclus and his defendants, who afiumed the royal 
title, and exercifed regal authority over the new colony ; 
whence even in Strabo's time the pofterity of Androclus were 
ftiled kings, and allowed to wear a fcarlet robe, a fceptre, 
and all the enfigns of the royal dignity. In procefe of time 
a new form of government was introduced, and a fenate efta- 
blifhed, but when, or on what occafton, this change happened, 
we know not. This kind of government continued till the time 
of Pythagoras* who lived before Cyrus the Greats and was one 
of the moft cruel and inhuman tyrants we read of in hiftory ; 
for having driven out the fenate, and taken all the power into 
his own hands, he filled the city with blood and rapines, not 
fparing even thofe who fled to the temple of Diana for fliel- 
ter z . Pythagoras was fucceeded by Pindarus* who bore the 
fame fway in the city, but treated the citizens with more hu- 
manity. In his time Epbefus being befieged by Crcefus king 
of Lydia* he advifed the inhabitants to devote their city to 
Diana* and fatten the wall by a rope to the pillars of her 
temple. They followed his advice, and were, in regard of 
the goddefs, not only treated with great kindnefs by Crcefus % 
but reftored to their former liberty ». Pindarus being ob- 
liged to refign his power, retired to Peloponnefus. He was, 
according to /Elian b, grandfon to Alyattes king of Lydia 9 
and Crcefus' % nephew. The other tyrants^of Epbefus* men- 
tioned in hiftory, are Atbenagoras* Comas* Anjlarchus* and 
Hegefias* of which the laft was driven out by Alexander^ 
who, coming to Epbefus after having defeated the Per/tans 
on the banks of the Granicus* beftowed upon Diana all the 
tributes which the Ephefians had paid to the Per/tans* and 
eftablifhed a democracy in the city. In the war between 
Mithridates and the Romans they fided with the former, and, 
by his direction, maffacred all the Romans that refided in 
their city •* for which they were feverely fined, and reduced 
almoft to beggary by Sylla* but afterwards treated kind- 
ly, and fuffered to live according to their own laws, as is 

■ Suidas. * He robot. 1. i. Por.v/EN. !. vii. JE~ 

li an, V. H. 1. iii. 2. 26. b JElian. ubi iupra. 
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plain from feveral antient infcriptions and medals (I). The 
Ephefians were mightily given to Superjiitiony forcery, and 
curious arts, as the fcripture ftiles them<, whence came the 
proverb, Epbejian letters, fignifying all forts of fpells or 
charms (K). 

Priene. Priene was one of the antient cities of Ionia, and the birth- 
place of Bias, one of the feven wife men. Ptolemy places 
it at a great diftance from the fea, but all other geographers 
count it among the maritime towns of Ionia . 

Miletus. Miletus, now Palatfcbia, was formerly a city of great 

note, being ftiled, by Pliny * and Pomponius Mela e , the firft 
city and metropolis of all Ionia. The fame Pliny i mentions 
the antient and new Miletus, the former he calls Lelegeis y 
Pitbyufa, and Anafioria, and Strata tcHs us that it was built 
by the inhabitants of Crete *. The latter was founded, ac- 
cording to Strabo h , by Neleus the Ion of Codrus king of 
Jtheniy when he firft fettled in that part of Afia. This great 
city flood on the fouth fide of the river Meander near the 
fea-coaft. The inhabitants applied themfelves very early to 
navigation, having founded, according to Pliny 1 eighty, ac- 
cording to Seneca k three hundred and eighty, colonies in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. The city ttfelf was no lefs famous 

for a temple and oracle of Apollo furnamed Didymaus, than 

for the wealth and number of its citizens. This temple waa 
burnt by JCerx/s, but rebuilt by the Milefians to fuch an im- 
menfe uze, that it was accounted the greateft in the world, 

« Afts xix. 19. * Pun. lib. v. c. 39. • Mb la, 

lib. i. c. 17. I Plin. ibdd. » St&ab. lib. lit. Axiv. 

* Strab. ubi fupra. * Pun. ibid. k StN£CA 

de Coafol. ad Albinam. 

(I) Among others we find one of Vtfpafian with this remarkable 

inscription: S*£ZIftN nPOTXIN AZLAX THX ISP AX KJU AYTO- 
NOMOT. 

(K) Bv the Epbefian letters were meant certain obfcure words, 
and incoherent fentcnces, which fuperftitious bigots ufed to write 
on their girdles, and even imprint on their feet, and other parts of 
their bodies. To this purpofe Suidas tells us, that a famous wreft- 
fcr of Miletus, having for a long time ftruggled with an Epbefian, 
without being able to conquer him, obferved at laft that his adver- 
fery, who had already got the better of thirty robuft aid expert 
wreftlers, was armed with the Epbefian letters, which he was no 
(boner deprived of, than he fell to the ground, owning himfelf 
conquered (9). 



(9) Fide Era/mi CM. 
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being equal in Compafs, as Strah attefts*, to a village; 
whence it remained uncovered, bit was furrounded with a 
thick grove, in which the priefts dwelt who ferved the tem- 
ple. Pliny places this temple and grove at a hundred and 
fifty eight furlongs diftance from the city, but Strabo fays 
that it ftood near the walls Our modern travellers tell us, 
that there are ft ill large ruins of the temple to be feen, but 



feigned* made Jier private vifits to Endymion. Thalts* one 
of the feven wife men of Greece^ and the firft that foretold 
an eclipfe df the fun t was born in this city, and thence fur- 
named the Aftle/um^ to diftinguifh him from a famotis Lyric 
poet bearing the fame name. 

Miletus was in a moil flourifhing condition in the time of 
Darius Hyftafpis* and accounted the ornament of Ionia, as 
Hi r ado t us informs us % though it had been ftrangely afflict- 
ed with domeftic troubles for two generations before, and 
aimoft reduced to the laft extremities. Their differences 
were at laft compofed as the fame writer informs us °, by the 
Parians* whom they had chofen from among all the weeks 
for that purpofe. Thefe arriving at Miletus* and obferving 
that the fields round the city lay in great part uncultivated, 
told the Milefiansy that they defigned to furvey their whole 
country ; wmch they did accordingly, writing down the name 
of the owner where-ever they faw in that defolate country 
any portion of land well cultivated. After they had thus 
viewed the whole territory, and found but a very fmall part 
of it well kept, they returned to the city, and having called 
an aflembly, put the government into the hands of thofe 
whofe lands they had found in good condition ; not doubting 
but they would adminifter the public affairs with the fame 
care which they had taken of their own. They ftri&ly en- 
joined the reft of the Miieftans y who till that time had been 
rent into parties and fa&ions, to obey the magiftrates they 
had appointed, and in this manner reformed the ftate of the 
city?, which thenceforth daily increafed in wealth and 
power. In the time of Pfammiticus king of Egypt a colony 
of Mxlefians fettled "in that country, and built a wall, as Stra- 
bo tells us, called by the Egyptians'^Mileftan wall We 

may judge of the wealth, power, and flourilhing condition 
of Miletus in thofe days, from the long and cxpenfive war 
which they maintained againft Gyges, Ardyes* Sadyattes, and 

1 Stuab. ubi fupra. ■ Pi in. & Strab. ubi fupra. n He - 
Hodot. 1. v. o id em> i^d. P Idem, ibid. * St a a a . lib. xvii. 
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Alyattes kings of Lydia, without being affifted by any of 
the Ionians except tlie Chians, whom they had fupported a- 
gainft the Erythraans. In what manner this war was car- 
ried on, and how Alyattes was at laft obliged to fue for 
peace, we have already related in the hiftory of Lydia r . Af- 
ter the defeat of Crcefus, and taking of Sardis, all the Ionians 
fent ambafTadors to Cyrus, offering to fubmit to him on the 
fame terms which had been granted them by Crcefus ; but 
that prince, rejecting the propofals of the others, admitted 
the Milefians alone on the foot of their former agreement 
with the Lydians. By this indulgence of Cyrus, Miletus 
flouriflied above all the cities of Ionia, x\\\ it fell into the 
hands, of Hifticeus and Arifiagoras, who brought ruin not on- 
ly on their own country, Lut on all Ionia \ for Miletus was 
befieged, taken, and laid in afhes by the Perfians, whom 
they had provoked, and the inhabitants transferred firft to 
Sufa 9 and thence to Ampa, a city on the red fea, not far 
from the mouth of the Tigris. The Athenians were fo 
grieved at their misfortune, that they mourned and flied 
tears when they firft heard it, no otherwife than if the like 
calamity had happened to Athens itfelf ; and fome time af- 
ter one Phrynicas, a dramatic poet, having wrote a tra- 
gedy on the deftrudion of Miletus, the whole theatre burft 
cur into tears when it was exhibited, and the magiftrate 
fined the author in a thoufand drachmas for renewing 
the memory of a misfortune, which they leoked upon as 
their own, ordering at the fame time that the piece fliould 
never more be a&cd f -. The Perfians having thus utter- 
ly ruined Miletus, and transplanted the inhabitants, the 
Jands about the town and level country they referved for them- 
felves, but beftowed the hilly and lefs fruitful parts on the 
Carious of Pedieis. This misfortune befel Miletus fix years 
after the revolt of Arijlagoras in the reign of Darius Hyftaf 
pis, and had been long before foretold, if we believe Hero* 
dotus, by the oracle of Apollo Didymasus (Lj. However, the 

Milefians 

1 Vol. V. p.4io,&fcq. f Herodot. I.vi. 

(I.) That author tells^gis (io\ that the Ar giant having confult- 
ed the oracle touching the fate of their city, received a double an- 
fwer, pirtly concerning themfelves, and partly the Milefians ; the 

anfwer relating to the Milefians was uttered in the following terms ; 
" Miletus, fourcc of evils, thy (lores and wealth (hall ferve to feaft 
" and inrich a multitude 5 men with long hair fhall fit and have 

(io) Herodot. I. vi. 

*< their 
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Mile/tans were fuffered afterwards to return and rebuild their 
city, which they did in a different place from that of the for- 
mer, as we conjecture from the prediction of Tbales related 
by Plutarch c ; for that philofopher defired his body might be 
buried in an abandoned and folitary place at fome diftance 
from the city, faying, that it would one day become the mar- 
ket-place of the Mile/tans. The inhabitants never afterwards 
recovered their former power ; for we find them eight years 
before the Peloponnejian war contending with the Samians for 
the fovereignty of Priene, and obliged to call in the Athenians 
to their affiftance, for which piece of fervice they fided with 
them in the P eloponncfian war, till they were perfuaded by 
Alcibiadcsy then in banilhment, to join the Lacedemonians ». 
In the time of Cyrus the younger they attempted to (hake off 
the Perfian yoke, and join that prince againlt his brother Ar- 
taxcrxes ; but Tijfaphernes, governor of that province, hav- 
ing timely notice of their defign, put fome of the chief con- 
fpirators to death, banifhed others, and reduced the city to a 
miferable ftate of flavery. At the famous peace of Antalci- 
das it was given up to the Perfians, and remained fubjeft to 
them till the time of Alexander •, who reftored them to their 
antient liberty, notwithftanding they had (hut their gates a- 
gainft him, and did not fubmit till reduced to the laft extre- 
mities w # By the Romans they were treated very kindly, and 
fuffered to enjoy their liberty, efpecially under the emperors. 

The Milefiansy like the other ftates of Ionia + when free 
from a foreign yoke, were often reduced to a miferable ftate 
of flavery by tyrants of their own, who governed them with 
an arbitrary fway, and made them feel all the evils of a fo- 
reign fubjc&ion. The firft, who ufurped this power over 
their fellow-citizens, were Thoas and Damafenor % who, as 
Plutarch informs us *, filled the city with blood and {laugh- 
ter, and fpared none but fuch as fubmitted to their ufurped 
authority. Thefe being deftroyed, or driven out, Thrafybu- 
lus ufurped the fovereignty, which he maintained to his death. 
In his time and by his means an end was put to the war, 

1 Plut. in Solon. ■ Thucyd. 1. i. iv. viii. w Strab. 
1. xiv. &Plu t in Alexandra. * Plut. in Prolem. 

" their feet wafticd by thy virgins ; DiJytna Hull fee her altars 
" tranferred to another place". What the oracle is faid to have 
foretold was fulfilled ; for the greater part of the men were put to 
the fword by the Perfians, who wore long hair ; the women and 
children were made Haves, and the temple in Didyma,wkh the grove 
and oracle, reduced to afhes. 

G 2 which 
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which had been for many years carried on between the Ly- 

dians and Milefians* as we have related at length in the hifto- 
ry of Lydia f . He was fo famous for his prudence in the ad- 
sniniftution of public affairs, that moft of the petty tyrants 
of Greece courted his friendfhip, and governed themfelves in 
their unjuft ufurpations by his advice. Among thefe Periemder 
tyrant of Corinth is faid to have difpatched a meflenger to him, 
to inquire what methods he had purfued in fo fettling his au- 
thority among the Milt/tans, that none of the citizens enter- 
tained any thoughts of fhaking off the yoke which he had im- 
pofed upon them. Thrafybulus* unwilling to fend an an- 
fwer either in writing or by word of mouth, took the Have 
into a corn-held, and there, as it were by way of amufement, 
ftruck off all the ears of corn that overtopped the reft. Then 
he fent back the meflenger without any anfwer. Persander 
undcrftood the hint, put ail thofe to death whofe overgrown 
power gave him any umbrage, and thereby enjoyed, without 
difturbance, the authority he had ufurped *. Upon the death 
of Thrafybulus feveral other tyrants rofe up, mentioned by 
Herodotus % Plutarch b , and other writers c. Among thefe 
the mofl famous in hiftory are Hiftiaus and Arifiagoras^veho 
in attempting to ihake off the yoke of the Perftan kings, by 
whom they were fupported, brought utter deftrudion upon 
all the Greek colonies in A/sa, as we have related at length in 
the hiftory of Perfia <*. In the time of Antiochus II. king of 
Syria, we read of one Timarchus reigning in Miletus^ and 
pra£tifing great cruelties on the citizens, till he was driven 
out by that prince, who was on that account honoured by 
the Mile/tans with the furname of Theos or God e . Miletus 
gave birth to the celebrated philofophers, Anaximander, Anax- 
imenes, and Thales. The iflands of Chios and Samos were 
like wife inhabited by the lonians, and belonged to their con- 
federacy ; but wc fhall have occafion to fpeak of them in the 
following chapter, containing the hiftory of the Greek if- 
lands. 

Dtfcrip. Molisy fo called from thc/EoIians y who fettled in this part 
tion cf of Afta^ extended, according to Strabb f, from the promon- 
/Eolis. tory Leclus to the river Hermus> and contained the follow- 
ing cities, Cyme, Larijfa y Neontichos, Tenus, Cylla, Notion^ 
/Egirajja* Pitane, /£g*a, Myrina, and in more antient 

* Hill. Univer. Vol.V. p 412, "Arist. Politic. I. iii. c. 10. 
Polyjbk. I. vi. Zonar. torn. 2. Prontinus, 1. ii. c. ij. a Ha- 
no dot. 1. 'w v. vi. b Plvt. inSympof € Poly^n. 1. i. 
Tzetzes Chiliad. 3, & 9. Probus iu Miltiad. d Vol. IV, 

p. 569, & fcq. e Appian. in Syriac, Prolog. inTrogum, 1. 

*xvi\ f Strai. 1. xiii, 
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times Smjrna, which, as we have related above, was taken 
from the' Moi Hans by the lonians. Thefe are the eleven an- 
tient cities of Molts mentioned by Herodotus g . Cyme ftood 
on the fea-coaft, and was the laft of the maritime cities of 
Molis towards Ionia. Larijfa belongs properly to Troas, fcrid 
is placed by Strabo * between Achaum and Colon*, In for-* 
mer times Molts comprehended all Troas, and extended along 
the coaft from Ionia to the Propontis. Neontichos 9 or Neon* 
Tichos, is mentioned by Thucydides 1 as fituate in the country 
of the Jpodoti, who were a peculiar tribe of Molians inha- 
biting the fea-coaft k . Tenus* called alfo Temnos, is placed 
by Pliny at the mouth of the Hermus* but by all other geo- 
graphers, in the inland parts of Molis. Cylla was a colony 
of the Molians on the fea-coaft of Myfi*. Notium ftood on 
the fea-fide about two miles from Colophon and was in af- 
ter-ages fubje& to the Colophonians. Authors do not agree 
about the precife fituation of M giraffes, fome placing it on 
the coaft, and others at a great diftance from the fea. Pi- 
tone was a confiderable town not far from the mouth of the 
Caicus m . The inhabitants of this city are faid to have had 
the art of making bricks that floated, like wood, upon the 
water. Mgaa or Mga, bordered on the territory of Syme 9 
and is counted by Strabo 0 among the mediterranean cities of 
Molis. Myrina, the moft antient city of all Molis * ftood on 
the coaft, and had a very fafe and capacious harbour. It was 
in after-ages called Sebajlopolis in honour of Augujlus. To 
thefe, Pliny* Strabo* and Pomponius Melc y add Grynium and 

Elaa \ the fopmer was about forty furlongs diftant from My- 
r ina, and famous for a temple and grove confecrated to Apol- 
j 0% w hence the furname of Grynaus is often given by the 

ooets t° deit y 0 '> the ,atter ' which was the P ort of Per " 
lamia and the birth-place of Zeno the philofopher, ftood 

near the mouth of the Caicus*- Cyme, or as others write it, 
Cuma, was the metropolis of all Molts. 

Doris properly fo called, was that large promontory of Doris. 
Caria, which runs into the fea over-againft the ifland oflehs. 
The chief cities of Doris were, Hahcamaffus, formerly the 
capital of Caria, and famous for the Maufoleumox tomb built 
by queen Artemifia, in honour of her hufband Maufolus % 
which was of fo noble a figure, that the ancients looked 
upon it as one of the wonders of the world. This city gave 

•HrtoooT. I. i.e. 149, h Strab. I. xiii. Hi moot Li. 
i Thucyd. I. viii. > Hern 1. iii ». Lit. 1. xxxvn. 
m St r a b . 1. xiii. » Idem, ibid. • Vide Virgil, eclog. 6. 

41.4. i^neid. vcrf. 345- 'Strabo.I.xiii. 
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birth to the two celebrated hiftorians, Herodotus and DUny- 
Jtus, and to the poets Heraclitus* and Callimachus * It ftood 
between the Ceramic and Jafian bays, and was reckoned one 
of theftrongeft cities of Afia 1. It is now a heap of ruins, 
and known by the name of Neji. Cnidus ftood on the fea 
called Triopium* having on the north the Ceramic* or as o- 
thers call it the Ceraunian* bay, and on the fouth the Rhodian 
fea* This city was formerly famous for the Venus of Praxi- 
teles ; and as Venus was the tutelary goddefs of the place, fhe 
is thence often ftiled by the poets, the Cnidian goddefs r . 
Lindusy Jalijfus and Camirusy were likewife cities of the 
Dorians^ as Herodotus informs us, but we find nothing rela- 
m ting to them worth mentioning f . 
OrjpnoJ That the lonians* Dorians , and Molians* who fettled 
' Dori ^' nar * werc G ree * nations, is not to be doubted. 

lutoauj 1 ' ^ ro ' ane w * r i tcrs g |ve us the following account of their origin, 
JEolians m ^ ^ ctt " n g on ^ e coa ft °f dfi a * Deucalion , fay they, 

who reigned in Thejfaly* and is famous for the flood that hap- 
pened in his time, had by his wife Pyrrba two fons, Helenus 
and Amphiclyon. Helenus* who is fuppofed to have given the 
name of Helenes to the Greeks* had three fons* Molus* Do- 
rus and Xutbus. JEolus* who was the eldeft, fucceeded his 
father, and, befides Thejfaly y had for his fhare LocrisznA Ba;- 
ctia. Many of his defendants went into Peloponnefus with 
Pelops the fon of Tantalus king of Phrygia* and fettled in 
Laconia. The country in the neighbourhood of mount Par- 
najfus fell to Dor us, and was from him called Doris. Xu- 
tbus being obliged by his brothers to quit his native country, 
for appropriating part of his father's effe&s to him- 
felf without their knowledge, retired to Attica* where he 
married the daughter of Ereclheus king of Athens* by whom 
he had two Ions, A chorus and Ion. 

An involuntary murder committed by Achizus* obliged h?m 
to retire to Pehponnefus* which was then called JEgialea or 
Mgiahs y but the country where he fettled, ever after bore 
the name of Achaia. Some writers tell us, that he afterwards 
left Achaia* and recovered his grandfather's kingdom of Tbef 
Jaly, Ion commanded the Athenian forces againft Eumolpus 
thcTljraciany who had invaded Attica* and fo diftinguilhcd 
himfclf on that occafion, that the Athenians intrufted htm with 
the government of their city, and were from that time called 
alfo Unions. Though in procefs of time they thought fit to lay 
afide this name, yet it was not altogether out of ufc in the 

IArrian.I i. expedit. Alexandr. r Horat. 1. 3 Ode. 28. 

fHtRODOT. 1. 1. 

time 
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time of Thefeus, as appears from the pillar erected by him in 
the Ijlhmus, to fliew the bounds of the Athenians on one fide, 
and the P eloponneftans on the other j on the eaft fide of the 
pillar was this infcription , This is not Peloponnefus, hut Io- 
nia ; and on the fouth fide, This is not Ionia, but Pelopon- 
nefus t. In the time that Ion governed Athens the citizens in- 
creafed to fuch a degree, that their country, being not only 
unfruitful, but confined within narrow bounds, was no lon- 
ger able to furnilh them with neccffary provifions. This forc- 
ed them to contrive fome means to difburden it, and there- 
fore they fent colonies to fettle in Peloponnefus , and thefe gave 
the name of Ionia to that part which they poflefled. Thus 
all the inhabitants of Peloponnefus, though compofed of dif- 
ferent nations, were blended under the general names of A- 

chaans and lonians 

About fourfcore years after the taking of Troy the Hera* 
did*, or defendants of Hercules, invaded Peloponnefus with 
a deiign to recover that country, which of right belonged to 
them. They were conduced in this enterprize by three chief 
leaders, the fons of Ari(lomacbus % namely Temenus, Crefpbon- 
tesj and Arijlodemus ; the laft dying before the redu&ion of 
the country, his two fons Euryfihenes and Procles fucceeded 
him. The expedition proved fuccefsful, and the Heraclidue, 
having recovered the poffeffion of their antient dominions, di- 
vided them among themfelves; in which divifion Argos fell 
to T menus, Meffenia to Crefphontes, and Laconia to the two 
fons of Arijlodemus* \ 

Such of the Acheeans as were defcended from £olus, and 

had inhabited Laconia, being driven from thence by the Do- 
rians, who attended the Heraclid* into Peloponnefus, fettled 
in that part of Afta Minor ^ which from them took the name 
of Molts, and built there Smyrna with eleven other cities ; 
but Smyrna, as we have related above, was afterwards ieized 
by the lonians. From JEolis they fent colonies to the ifland 
of Lefbos, and there founded feveral cities. The Achaans of 
Mycena and Argos, being expelled by the Heradida, feized 
upon that part of Peloponnefus, which was held by the lonians* 
The latter at firft returned to Athcr::, their original country, 
and foon after departed from thence nndei the condudl of A7- 
leus and Androdes, the two fons or Codrus, and pofleJled 
themfelves of theweftern coait of Alia Miner, lying between 

1 Plut. in Thef u Pausan. inic. Lacon. &Eliac. i.Eratoit. 
apud. Clem. Allx. ftrom. Apoll. 1. 2. v ' Strab. I 3. p. 383. 

Ac. Pavsan. 1. vh. p 39 6 - &c - 

Car'm 
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Carim and Lydia, which from them was named Ionia. There 
they built the cities, which we have defcribed above 

The power of the Athenians, who were then governed by 
Codrus, incrcafing daily, the Heraclida thought proper to op- 
pofe their progrefs, but were defeated in a general engage- 
ment, Notwithitanding this overthrow they maintained them- 
felves in pofleffion of Megan's, where they built the city of 
Megara, placing there the Dorians^ who had aflifted them, 
in the room of the Ionians whom they had driven out >. Of 
thefe Dorians fome continued in Megara after the death of 
Qodrus, others pa/Ted over into Crete ; but the greateft part 
being perpetually harafled by the Athenians, abandoning their 
country, fettled in that part of Afia Minor, which was from 
rhem called Doris, and built there HalicarnaJJus, Cnidus, 
and the other cities mentioned above 2 . The Ionic migration 
is faid by all chronologers, except Eufebius and his followers, 
to have happened a hundred and forty years after the taking 
of Troy, and fixty after the return of the Heraclidm into 
Peloponnefus, that is, about one thoufand and forty four 
before the Chrijhan ara. The jEoiic migration preceded the 
Ionic about fifty two years, and that of the Dorians was 
pofterior to the Ionic near feventy. 

This is the account which profane writers give us of 
thefe migrations ; but their authority in matters of fo remote 
a date is not much to be depended on. There were fcarce 
any records in thofe rude and illiterate ages, even among the 
Greeks ; whence they have obfeured their origin with idle 
tales, and poetical fictions, there being fcarce any thing re- 
lated by their hiftorians concerning their origin that deferves 
credit, or carries in it the leaft appearance of truth. Others, 
perhaps upon better grounds, take the Unions to be defend- 
ed from Javan, the fourth fon of Japheth; and indeed the 
Greek tranllators of the holy fcripture inftead of Javan read 
Jaon, and thofe who are by other writers called Jones, are 
by Homer named Iaones. Now Javan and Jaon found fo like 
each other, that one may conclude they were the fame. This 
opinion receives no fmall confirmation from holy writ, where 
the name of Javan is ufed for Greece (M). Javan is faid to 

have 

■ jEliaw Var. Hiftor. I. i. c. 5. Pausan. in Achaic, 
tStrabo ubi fupra. p, 393. * Idem, ibid, p. 653. Pausan. 
Achaic. p. 206. jElian. Var. I. 8. c. 5. 

(M) Two inftanccs wc have in Daniel ; And *»hen I am gone 

forth, 
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have come into Greece after the CDnfufion of Babel, and to 
have fettled in Attica, whence the Attics were named Iaones 
and lories. This name the inhabitants of Attica, as we have 
obferved above, laid afide, but thefe who patted into Afia re- 
tained the fame appellation. According to this opinion the 

j were a colony from Attica ; but Hecat&us, as quoted 
by Strabo a , tells us, that the Athenians or Tones of Greece 
were a colony of thofe in Afia. As the parts of AJia poflef- 
fed by the Greeks lye dire£tly in the way from the valley of 
Shinaar into Greece, it is not without foundation, that fome 
have believed Javan to have firft fettled in Afta, and from 
thence, not having room enough on the coaft, to have fent 
colonies into Greece, at that time uninhabited, under the con- 
duct of his eldeft fon Elifia, who founded, according to them, 
the city of Ells in Pfhponnefus, From Elifra Jofepbus fup- 
pofes the JEolians to be defcended, and therefore calls them 
Elifcei b, 

The lonians, Mo Hans, and Dorians, were at firft go- Their go- 
verned by kin^s, and divided into many petty kingdoms, the wraffW '' 
monarchical form of government prevailing, at the time of 

their migration, all over Greece. Betides, Herodotus tells us in 

exprefs terms, that fome of the Unions chofe only Lycian kings 



of the race of Gluucus, others fuch only as were fprung 
from Codrusy and that fome indifferently raifed to the throne 
princes of either of thefe families But the actions and very 
names of their kings arc buried in oblivion. Monarchy gave 
way to a republican government, which was fettled in almoft 
all the Greek cities of Afia Minor, each of them being go- 
verned by their own laws, and no-ways dependent on one 
another. However, in moft of thefe ftates fome private citi- 
zens, without any right to the throne, either by birth or 
election, endeavoured to advance them fe Ives to it by cabal, 

3 Strabo1. 13. b Joseph. Antiquit. 1. i. « He robot, 
1. i. 

forth, behold the prince of ' Grecia Jhall come (llV AriJ again, He 

iball ftir up all again ft the realm of Grrcii (12} Where though 

the vulgar tranflator. do not render it Jav,vi % ) e: ihit i.i :hc word 
in the original. And in Ifainh ; An.l 1 t'v// A-»/7 thaft '■><// rfape 
of ','hrm to the itatfam ht the f,i, m I ra!y au.i ..v Crer'V A : Where 
'. ;ie % Ti" u^ine verfion and t hat of ilertr-.ut retain \\\: I: ui»ivN 

utny the names ol % fuhul and J mum, u:.lcad ui Laly ar.d 
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treachery, and violence, facrificing to their own fecurity all 
thofe, whom merit, rank, zeal for liberty, or love of their 
country rendered obnoxious to them. It was this cruel and 
inhuman treatment that rendered thefc ufurpers fo odious to 
the people, and furnifhed fuch ample matter for the declama- 
tions of orators, and the tragical reprefentations of the 
thearre. 

The Ionians, on their arrival in Afia, divided themfelves 
into twelve final! ftates or cantons, having been thus divided, 
while they inhabited Peloponnefus, as were afterwards the 
Achccans who drove them out. Of thefe twelve ftates con- 
fitted the Ionian confederacy, fo often mentioned by the an- 
tients. The chief and moft powerful city of the whole con- 
federacy was Miletus. To thofe we have already defcribed 
Thucydides adds the cities of the iflands of Lcmnos and [m- 
bros d , and Velleius e thofe of Delos, Paros, Andrns, Twos, 
which were all, according to that writer, peopled by the 
Ionians. Some of the cities we have mentioned were built by 
the Ionians, others they pofieffed themfelves of after driving 
out the antient proprietors. As they brought no women with 
them out of Greece, they forced thofe of Caria away from 
their parents, putting to death fuch of their relations as op- 
pofed them ; in revenge of which violence and cruelty the 
Carian women bound themfelves by an oath, which they 
tranfmitted as facred to their daughters, never to take any 
repaft with their hufbands, or call them by their names f. 
The Ionians being thus eftabliftied in the moft fruitful and 
pleafant part of all Afta, their number foon increafed, new 
adventurers joining them from other countries of Greece; the 
Abantes from Euboea, who had nothing in common with the 
Ionians, were no inconfiderable part of this colony ; the 
Mynian Orchomenians, the Gadmtvans, Dryopians, and Mo- 
lojjians, with the Pelafgians of Arcadia, the Doriars, Epi- 
daurians, and many others of the fevcral ftates of Greece, 
were, as Herodotus informs us K , intermixed with the Athe- 



nians, who were font by the Prytanaan council. The latter 
■who were true and genuine Ionians, as deriving cheir original 
from Athens, built a temple, which from themfelves they 
called the Pan-Ionium (N). The privileges of this place they 

communicated 

t] Tn uc vd. 1. 7. r Ve 1 le i. I. 2. f Herodot. 1. 1. 
K Idem, ibid. 

(N) The temple was called Pan Iorium, from the concourfe of 
people that fiocked thither, from all the cities of Ionia. A fciliv.il 
w.i* kept luac In ail the Untam in honour of Neptune, fur named 
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communicated to no other hnians ; neither did the others, as 
we read in Herodotus, ever defire to be admitted, except the 
Smyrn&ariSy mod of them being of the name of Ionians, that 
people having foon degenerated from the virtue of their ances- 
tors, and given themfclves up to all manner of vice. The 
Pan-Ionium was a facrcd place on the promontory of Mycale y 
dedicated by the Ionian confederacy to Neptune, furnamed 
Heliconius. Here the hnians met to perform folemn exercifes 
in honour of that deity, and to hold their general aflemblics. 
This feftival was peculiar to the At henian hnians j bur the 
Apaturian folemnity (O ) was common to all thofe of the 
Ionian name, except the Epbrjians and Cohphonians, who 
were excluded under pretence of a murder committed in their 
cities i». 

h Herodot. ibid. 

lleliconius, from Helices city of Achaia, which afrerwarJs perifhed 
by an earthquake. One thing was remarkable in this f tci ifice, n/«. 
that if the bull offered happened to bellow, it was accounted a 
good omen, becaufe that found was thought to be acceptable to 

Neptune. 

(O) This feftival was firft inftituted at Athens % and from thence 
derived to the AJiatic Ionians. It was fo called from the Greek 
word clirdrri Signifying deceit, having been firft inftituted in memory 
of a ftratagem, by which Melanthius king of Athens overcame 
Xanthus king of Barotia. For a controverfy anting between the 
Athenians and Boeotians about a piece of ground lying on the con- 
fines of Attica and Barotia, Xanthus propofed, that an end mould 
be put to the difpute by a fingie combat between himfelf and the 
Athenian king. Thymartes, at that time king of Athens, declined the 
fight, and was depofed. In his room was chofen one Melanthius a 
Mejfenian, who, having accepted the challenge, met his enemy 
at the appointed place. But before they began the fight, Melan- 
thius pretending to fee one behind Xanthus, habited in a black 
goat's fkin, cried out, that the articles were violated. Upon this 
Xanthus looking back was treacheroufly flain by his adverfary. In 
memory of this fuccefs Jupiter was furnamed Awriwp, that is de- 
ceiver. Others tell us, that the Apaturian feftival was fo called 
from the Greek word aVaTopiflt, becaufe upon that folemnity children 
accompanied their fathers, to have their names entered into the pub- 
lic regilter. Some are of opinion, that the Apaturian feftival had 
its name from the Greek word a-rxrcp<;, that is, without fa- 
thers, in a civil fenfe, it not being till that folemnity pubHcly rer 
corded, to whom th?y belonged. The Amturia was celebrated 
in the month Pyavepfian, and lafted three days (14). 
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The Dorians, on their arrival in Afta, formed themfclves 
into fix independent ftates or fmall republics, which were 
confined within the narrow bounds of fo many cities; thefe 
were Lindus, Jalijjus, Camirus, Cos, Cnidus, and Halicar- 
najfus. Other cities in that tra&, which was from them, 
cailed Doris, belonged to their confederacy ; but the inhabi- 
tants of thefe alone, as true and genuine Dorians, were ad- 
mitted into their temple at Triope, where they exhibited fo- 
Icrnn games in honour of Apollo Tricpius. The prizes were 
tripods of brafs, which the vigors were obliged to confecrate 
to Apollo, and leave in the temple on an altar of gold. 
When Agajides of Halicarnajfus won the prize, he tranf- 
grciled this cuftom, and carried the tripos to his own houfe: 
XVherefore the city of Halicarnajfus was ever afterwards 
excluded from the Dorian confederacy ; fo that the Do- 
rluns were from that time known by the name of the five 
cities l . 

The Miliars were divided, like the hnians and Dorians, 
into feveral fmall ftates or cantons, independent of each other, 
but united in one common confederacy or league. They pof- 
fefied at firft twelve cities ; but Smyrna, as we have related 
above, was taken from them by the Ionians of Colophon. 
Their country was of greater extent than that of the Ionians, 
but far inferior to it in all other refpe&s, Ionia being in the 
opinion of Herodotus k , the moft fruitful and agreeable region 
of all Afia. The Dorians, befides the cities which belonged 
to them on the continent, poflefled five in the ifland of Lef- 
bos, one in Tcnsdos, and another in the hundred iflands, 
which we fhall have occafion to fpeak of in a more proper 
place. Thus the Greek ftates in Afta were governed much 
after the fame manner as thofe in Europe, forming three diffe- 
rent confederacies, of which the cities were governed by their 
own laws, and the three different confederacies by their rc- 
fpeftive general aflemblies or diets. 
Th/tr rcli- The religion and laws of the Greek colomes in Afta were 
gicnja-vjst much the fame with thofe of Greece. Their principal deities 
&c. were Ceres, Apollo, Diana, and Neptune. The Ionians, 

who came from Athens, celebrated every fifth year, the 
myfteries of Ceres Elcufina, which we have already defcrib- 
ed The Mllcf:nrs worfhipped Apollo Didymaus as their 
,tutclary god, whence he was likevvife called Apollo Milcjius. 
Near the city of AH let us was a famous oracle of Apollo, cJIcd 
the or.;c!e of Apollo Didymaus, and alfo the craclc of the 
' Branchidcv ; the former denomination it had from Apollo or 

* Idem, ibid. k Idem, ibid. 1 See before, p. z } k feq. 
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the fun^ who was furnamed Didyma:us> as Macrobius informs 
us 1 ", from the double light imparted by him to mankind; 
the one diredtly from his own body, and the other by reflection 
from the moon; the latter appellation was given both to the 
oracle and to Apollo himfeif, who was called Branctidts 9 
from one Bramhus the reputed fun of Macareus, but begotten, 
as was believe J, by Aprils (P). This oracle was, as we are 
afiured by Hcrcci:tus, very anticnt, and the beft of all the 
Grecian oracles, except that of Delptjos m . In the time of the 
Ptffian war the temple was burnt down to the ground, being 
betrayed to the Barbarians by the Lranch'uLz^ or pricfts, who 
had care of it. Xerxes in requital of their fcrvicc allowed 
them to fettle, and buiid a city, in a remote part of Afic % 
where they thought thcmfclves out of the reach of their 
angry countrymen. But for all this, their treachery did not 
efcape condign punHhment ; for Alexander having con- 
quered Darius* and poiTefTed himfclf of all A/ia, utterly 
demolifhed their city, and put all the inhabitants to the 
f word, revenging on the children the treachery of their fore- 
fathers n . 

An annual feaft was celebrated by the Ionian* in honour 
of Diana Tridaria* to appeafe whofe wrath for an i nee ft 
committed in her temple, men and women ufed to walk 
barefooted to it. This folcmnity was infHtuted by the Athe- 
nians , who till after the Trojan war ufed annually to facrifice 
to the angry goddefs a male and a female child. 

Thfir trade we can only guefs at from their fituation, Trade* 
which very likely drew merchants from all the neighbouring 

"Macros. I. r. »"Herodot. I. 1. n Strab. L 

xiv. 

(P) Varro tells us, that the mother of Branchus , being with child, 
dreamed, that the fun entering into her mouth penetrated to her 
womb ; and that from thence rhe child was called Bronchus from 
fzpyX*h the throat, through which the god palled. Brancbus re- 
ceived, when he grew up, a crown and lcepcre from Apollo, and 
began to prophefy, but foon difappeared. Whereupon a magnifi- 
cent temple was dedicated to him and Ap'Jlo Philejius> (o called 
ftom QiKw to ki/s, becaufe he was lupno/ed to have imparted the 
fpirit of prophecy to Branch us by a kif-.. This temple was burnt 
by the Perjians, but afterward.* rebui't with lueh magnificence, that 
it furpafifed all the other Greek temples in bigncis, being raifed to 
inch a bulk, that they were forced to let it remain uncovered, for 
it wai> no leii than rive furiohgb in compaft (i}). 

( i ;) Strai. /. 1 4. 

parts 
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parts to traffic in their country, as well for their own growth, 
as for foreign produ&ions. Their country was flocked with 
many ufeful commodities, and abounded in all things necef- 
fary for life. They had a fafe coaft, convenient harbours, 
and whatever may incline us to think that they carried on a 
confiderable traJe. Befides, we know that they were very 
powerful by fea, maintained great fleets, and planted colo- 
nies, not only in the neighbouring iflands, but even in Gaui y 
and beyond the pillars of Hercules, 
UaraScr. T M E Y fuon degenerated from the valour of their anceftors, 

and became h molt fuperffitious, effeminate, and voluptuous 
people ; infoir.uch, that the lonians, in the time of Herodo- 
tus, were looked upon as quite unfit for any military fervice <\ 
They arc Lid to have been the firft who introduced the ufe 
of perfumes and garlands at banquet*?, and alfo of fweet- 

meats or defcrrs p . Maximus Tyrius, fpea Icing of the different 
affections and inclinations of rhc various Greek nations and 
colonies, tells us, that the Crotoniates loved the Olympic fports , 
the Spartiates fine armour, the Cretans hunting, the Sybarites 
pompous drefs, and the Icr.ians lafcivious dances The 
ALolians and Dorians, being planted in a lefs fruitful country, 
were not fo foon debauched by the foft climate of Afta\ they 
were accounted no-ways inferior to the European Greeks, till 
they were fubdued by the Perfians, but having loft their li- 
berty, they gave themfelves up to idlenefs, and in a fhort time 
became quite unfit for action, and no lefs effeminate than 
the other Ajiatics. 

Their hif The Greek colonies fettled in Afia enjoyed their liberties, 
tow. and lived according to their own laws, from the time of their 
\"ir of migration to the reign of Crccfus king of Lydia, to whofc 
tin: flood, fuperior power they were forced to fubmit, after having baf- 
\}V' fled all the attempts of his predecefTors. They paid him a 
Or°rt yearly tribute, furnifhed him with ftips and mariners in time 
r ,\ of war, and fent their refpe&ive quotas of land-forces when 

required ; but at the fame time were free from all oppreflion, 
and differed to enjoy a profound tranquility under his mild 
£0'. eminent r . This made them oppofe Cyrus when he firft 
invaded Lyd'ai, and r.jec-t the advantageous propofals of 
that prince. But, after the defeat of Cr<vfus and talcino- of 
Sa'dts, thvy fent ambaffulors to the conqueror, offering to 
fu'iinit t > him upon the fame terms which had been formerly 
rani* J to them by Crwfus. Cyrus having heard them with 
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attention, returned an anfwer in the following apologue : A 
piper feeing numerous fholes of fifli in the fea, and imagining 
he might entice them afhore by his mufic, began to play ; 
but finding his hopes difappointed, he threw a net into the 
water, and drew a great many of them to the land. When 
he faw the fifh leaping on the ground, fince you would not 
dance, faid he, to my pipe before, you may now forbear 
dancing at all. With this anfwer the Greek ambafladors re- 
turned home, and having communicated it to their country- 
men, they rcfolved in a general aflembly to fortify their cities 
againft any fudden attack, and fend ambafladors to follicit fuc- 
cours fiom the Lacedemonians* Pythermus, a Phocaan, was 
fent in the name of all the Greeks in Afia \ but the Spartans 
could by no means be prevailed upon to lend them any aflift- 
ance. However they difpatched by fca fomc of their chief 
men to obfervc the motions of Cyrus , and interpofe their good 
offices with him in behalf of their countrymen. Thef*, put- 
ting in at Phoccta, fent Lacrines, the molt con fide rable per- 

fon among them to Sardis, with inftru£Hons to acquaint Cy- 
rus, that if he committed any hoftiiitics againft the Grecian 
cities, the republic of Lacedemon would refent them as offered 
to herfelf. Cyrus, hearing them fpe .k in this Itile, inquired 
of the Greeks about him, who the Lacedemonians were, and 
what number of men they could bring into the field ? Being 
informed of thefe particulars, he anfwered the deputy, that 
he was no-ways afraid of a people, who in the midft of their 
cities had a place of public rcfort, where they met to impofc 
on each other by mutual oaths ; and that if the gods prcferved 
his life, they fhould have fufficient caufe to be concerned for 
their own calamities, inftead of troubling: themfelves about 
thofe of the Afiatics. Thefe words were levelled at the Greeks 
in general, who had in their cities large fquares, where they 
met to trade, a cuftum unknown to the Perjians*. 

Cyrus, having di unified the La e hminiai ain ; >a(Tadors wi:h Year of 
thisanfvvcr, left «S\/r///v, and, fettinj; out for Eclnitan, clur^- tlic Flood 
ed Mazares one of his lieutenants with the reduction of .7J- 2 I^?« 
olis, Doris, and Ionia. Aiiz.r.'s purfuant to hU onimiilion ^ ore 
entering Ionia, took and deftroyed the city of Prie*/r, laid " ,u 9 
wafte the fertile plains that were watered l>v the Mcsandcr, and t 'j^ 
advancing to Adaguejia, laid that city likevvifj in allies. l'Vom 
Miigr.fjia he maivhcd to P'nccci, hut before he made any at- 
tempts upon that important place, he fell lick and died. Up- 
on his ilc 1 rh lLifbtiv:is, Uc\:\.r annoinu-d t«> dm n.nul the ar- 
my in Ioaia, la:d clole liege to P.')jca\i. Tire : J .h;s.u;s y tie- 




* Idem, ibid. 
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tefting flavery, chofe rather to abandon their native country, 
than fubmit to the Per jinn yoke ; and accordingly, having 
put their wives, children, and all their moft valuable ef- 
fectb on hoard their vefiels, they let fail for the ifland of Chios, 
leaving the Per flans in poffeffion of an empty city. The ex- 
ample of the Phocecans was followed by the Teians, who, af- 
ter Harpagus ha J made himfclf mafter of their walls, went 
on board their {hips, and conveyed themfelves and their fami- 
lies to T brace y where they fettled in the city of Abdcra y which 
had been founded by the Greets of the Ionian confederacy, 
under the conduct of Timejsus, a native of Clazomenee. The 
other cities of Ionia were ail reduced by ILupa^us^ and like- 
wife the Dorians , JEolians, and all the inhabitants of the up- 
per Ajla, except the Milcfuins, wh.>, dilt rutting their own 
itrength and that of the Ionians, had made a fcparate peace 
with Cyrus, and by a timely fubmitiion obtained the fame 
terms which had been formerly granted them by Crasfus. The 
rapidity of thefc conquclts (truck the iflandcrs with fuch ter- 
ror, that they all fubmittcd of their own accord. Thus all 
the Greek dates, both in the Mauds and on the continent of 
yf/ia, were a fecond time conquered, and forced to live, un- 
der the Pcrjian monarchs, in a ftate of greater fubjection and 
dependency than they had ever proved before l . In the reign 
of Darius Hyjlafpis, the}' made an attempt towards the re- 
covery of their antient liberty, and maintained a war againft 
the whole power of the Pcrjian monarchy, for the fpace of 
fix years; but were again, in fpite of their utmoft efforts, 
brought under fubje&ion, and punilhed with great feverity 
by the haughty conqueior, for endeavouring to afiert the 
rights which they had been unjufHy deprived of. But of this 
war, and the many calamities which it drew upon the Greek 
ftates in Ajut Minor, we have aheadv iiiwn a particular and 

diftinft account in the hiltory of Pe>J.\i 11 , to which we refer 
the reader. 

The Ionian s a /lifted Xerxet in his expedition arrainfl Athens 
with an hundred /hips ; but as the king hud uiuie: t.:!c.n this 

war for no other end but to be revenged on the Athenian* for 
having lent foinc (hips to the ailiitaiice of the h .iam when 
they attempted to /hake olY the Perfiai voice, Ihenrjluls, 
who u-mn.j.nded fhe Athenian fleet, imagined, that the h-i- 
nth L-iveJ in tln\ exivditi >n :i: r ainit their v\ul, and m: >i.t 
tiM 'L'(.» •: Ik- cu'ilv prcv.uic.i iron t » deleii tlie i y e;/i,ius, and 
*!■>.. i then liiinuii" .ii'hc. and 1.011 nl:-. men. Uur .; un.urru- 

1 hi'.ui, ii-M " p. Vol 1\'. p. - 1' feij. 

nicy 
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be failed m perfoh to the place #hfre they ufctf to \ak in frefl^ 
water, 1 arfdfa engravM ^ wfa tfc follo^nj words : 
" Men of tmo % you are guilty of a heinous crime in figh{- 
<« ing a^mft your fathers ? and helping to enflafe<?r/ff/. Ke- 
« folvc thercforfe to eorrx over to us ; or if ybtt cannot do 
« that, withdraw your forces from thb enerriy, and berfuadc 
" Ihc Canons to iiidiiat* your example. # ^Boiji th*$ 
ways af e imp rateable, and you find youriElvd under Ift 
abfolirfe neceffity of continuing in the Perjian fleet, favour 

we come to an. engagement ; and remem- 
re hof onTy descended ffqifir uau tut are 
fe of the Baroaruins enmit^ againlr us". 
Tbmi/foctts had in (o doing a double view 5 he believed that 
ffiis invrtaHpri, if not ^feoviprtd; to, the king, would indued 
the Ioniani to tome over to the Vreeks \ and on the other 
hand, if it ftould cfame to the, king*s ears, he hoped it would 
make hrrii ditfruft the Unions, and difrnifs tfij?nr.J ,The /ani- 
ons coming afhore the next day, as uftial read on the rocks 
the invitation of Themijioctes, and refotved to Comply with it ; 
purfuanf to wHicfr relolution when the two fleets engaged, 
the f onions inftead of falling ujpbhthe Athenians tacked about 
and made to fea. Their 'flight, which was ; foonj ; followed by 
that of the Phoenicians, contributed riot a little to the fainous 
vi£tory gained by the Athenians at Salamis *. Diodorus Si- 
cuius tells usi that the Ionian shy means of a certain Samian 
jave private notice to the Athenians of all that pafled in the 
enemy's fleet, alluring them, that as foon as the battle was 
joirifed they would defcrt the barbarians*. This, accord- 
ing to our author, lb encouraged the Greeks, before difheart- 
ened, that they attacked the. Per/tan fleet, contrary to their 
former; . determinations, and jgaintd that victory which is fo 
famous In hiftory 

Tkt fame ftratagem was ufed by Ltotychides, commander 
of the Greek fleet, before the battte of Mycale. The Ionians y Do- 
rians, Mbttans* and the inhabitants of the iflahds made no fmall 
part of tjwrerjian army, which >fras drawn up along the fhore in 
order to prevent the Greeks from faking a dclccht into the coun- 
try. Leoty chides therefdre, ftahdmginto the (Kore as hear as he 
could, ordered a herald to ff>eak thus to the Ionian s \\\ his name : 
** Men of Ionia, hearken with attention to riiy words, for 
" the Perfiom will hot underftand the advice I give you ; 

■ 

wHbropot. 1. viii. * Diodor. Sicul I. *i. c. i.p. ^ji, 
7 tdero, ibid. Ju st 1 n . 1, ii. 
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" when the battle begins, every one of you ought in the firft 
M place to remember liberty $ and the next, that the word 
•« agreed upon is Hebe* if any of you hear me not, let thofe 
" who hear inform him". Theft words had fuch an effe& 
on tht Greeks y that in the heat of the engagement they defer- 
ted the Perfians, and joined their countrymen, which occafion- 
cd the total overthrow of the Perfian army. Before the en- 



ped the general .daughter of that day *. Thus the Afiatic 
Creeks revolted a fecond time from the Perfians, and their 
behaviour on this occafion was fo pleafing to the Lacedemoni- 
ans, that they were for tranfplanting them out of Afia into 
Greece. For they were well apprifed, that if the Unions 
continued in Jfia, they would be in perpetual alarms (from 
an enemy that far excelled them in ftrength, and was near 
to them j whereas their friends, who were at a great diftance, 
could not be affiftant to them fo opportunely, and at fuch fea- 
fons, as tfieir neceffity might require. The Peloponnefians 
propofed to drive thofe nations out of Greece, which had fided 
with the Perfians, and to beftow their territories and cftates 
on the Ionians. Upon thefe promifes the Ionians and JfLolians 

were preparing to convey themfelves and their effects over into 
Europe. But the Athenians perfuaded them to remain in Jfia, 

faithfully promifing to aflift them on all oc.caflons to the utmoft 
of their power. The Athenians were afraid that if the /mm- 
ans fhould fettle in Europe, by the common concurrence 
of the Greeks, they would not for the future own Athens as 
their metropolis, and place of their original. The Pelopon- 
nefians readily yielded to the Athenians, and the Ionians upon 
fecond thoughts determined not to remove out of Afia *; but 
upon the conclufion of the peace between the Greeks and 
Perfianf, wh}ch happened in the reign of Ariaxerxes, one of 
the articles, fworn to by both parties, was, that all the Greek 
flutes of AJia fhould be made free, and allowed to live accor- 
ding to their own laws b . 

The Ionians, being thus delivered from the Perfian yoke, 
entered into an alliance with the Athenians, who came by de- 

* Hikodot. 1. \x. * Hirodot. ibid. Diodor. Sicul. 

J, xi c. 4, p. 361. bDiODO*. ibid. p. 74. Thucyd. 1. i. 
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grees to treat them as fubje&s rather than allies, obliging them 
to contribute to all the charges of -the PeUpoimefian war, no 
otherwife than if they bad been ttieir vaflah. Nay, Euphe- 
mus* who was fent in the time of the Pehponnefan ^ar to 
draw the Camarinzans into an alliance with Athens^ owned 
that the Athenians h&d fubjeded both the Ionian* and iilanders, 
for having joined, faid he, the Perjians againft their mother 
city c. This was but a poor pretence, iince the viflory which 
the Athenians gained at Salamis* was in great meafure owi^ 
to die hniam and other Greeks* who fervcd on board the 
Perfian fleet, as we have feen above. In the reign of Artax- 
erxes Mnemon* we find them again fubje& to the Perjians, 
and governed by Tiffaphemes* from whom they revolted to 
Cyrus the younger. Upon the death of Cyras they fent am- 
bafladors to the Lacedemonians * imploring their affiftance and 
prote&ion againft Tiffaphernes * who was returning to his go- 
vernment at the head of a numerous army, with a defign to 
punifh t hem for their revolt. The Lacedemonians * having now 
ended the long war which they had waged wi{h the Athenians* 
laid hold of this opportunity of breaking again with the 
Perfians* and fent firft Thimbro* after him Dercyllidas* and 
laftly Agefilaus their king, to invade the Perfian provinces in 
Afta * where they made great conquefts, and would have en- 
dangered the whole empire, had not Darius* by diftributing 
large funis among the leading men in Greece* found means to 
rekindle the war there, which obliged the Lacedemonians to 
fecal their king, and conclude a peace with the Perjians 
equally difadvantageous and difhonourablfe to the Grecian name. 
For one of the articles was, that all the Greek cities in Afia 
fliould be fubjeft to the king of Perjia* and befides the iflands 
of Cyprus and Clazomen*. Thus were all the Greeks fettled 
in Afta* with the utmoft injuftice and bafenefs, given up to 
the Perjians whofe yoke thev bore till they were delivered 
by Alexander* who reftored all the Greeks in Afia to the en- 
joyment of their antient rights and privileges e . After the 
death of Alexander, as they had neither ftrength nor courage 
to defend themfelves, they fell under the power of the kings 
of Syria* and continued fubjeft to them till the Romans* af- 
ter having delivered Greece from the oppreflions of Philip 
king of Macedon* obliged Antiochus III. furnamed the Grcat^ 
to grant the time liberty to the Greek colonies in Afia, which 
they had procured for the Greek ftates in Europe f. Being 

iTmccyp I. vi. d XlNOPH. <xv<*Ca< I. i Dtodor. I. xtv. 

Pl ut. in Agcfilao. c Hs*odot\ 1. xvti< c. 2 Ark. 1 an. 1. in. 
i Li v. 1. xxxv. 9. 16. 
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thus again, jeinftated in their anricpt rights, molt of the free 
cities vH&ttf into ai? aljiagce with Rome, and enjoyed fuch 
liberty Mths Simons ufcd to granf, till they >ere agstfn 
brought tinder fubfe&ion bv the ferfious Mithrtdates king of 

Whpni thfey ioine* i^iftft the Romans* partjy out 
of feaf , apd partly put of hatftd to Rome. By his prdet; they 
maffacred, without diftin&iori, all the Roman* and hali<tns x 
whom either trade, or the fweetnefs of the climate had 
<Jfawn into Ajia. On this ixicafion the Epheftdns diftiij^uifhr 
ecrthemfelves above the reft, riotftffering evea thetf famous 
temple of Diana to be an kfyjum to fuchl?ww>Mas fled to 
it. However, their re^dy compliance with the cruel and in- 
human orders of Mithrlddtes did not exempt them from the 
mofl tyrannical oppreflion. No wonder then, that, upon 
fylla's arrival in Afia,'ihey abandoned Mlthridates r and de- 
dared for tlfc Romans, as they had formerly deftrted the Ro+ 
mans to fide with Mitbriddtes. Epbefus was the firfr that 
revolted, and the example of that metropolis was Ipon fol- 
lowed by Smyrnp, Colophon , Sardis* Ttaffis, Hypcepene y and 



yhpolss. The revolt of theft cities made the king change 

his conduct, in hopes of keeping tht Greek cities fteady in 
his intereft, and fupporting his fattion on the coafts qf Afta % 

he reftorecj all the Greeks to the full enjoyment of their 
liberties, declaring th*t eveq the flaves mould have their 
fhare of this univerfal freedom f • But they did not long en- 
joy the liberty, which the Jffng out of a feLfifli policy bellow* 
ed upon them. Sylla, having rputed the feveral iarmies of 
Mithrtdates, and reducell all the Lejfer Jfia, revenged on 
the Afiatics the death of fo m#ny thou (and Romans ', whom 
they had inhiitnaply murdered, by depriving then; of their 
liberty, and laying fuch heavy taxes and fines on their cities, 
as reduced them to beggary* The city of Epbefus treat- 
ed with moft feverity, Sylfa having fuffered his foldiers to 
live there at ilifcretion, and obliged the inhabitants to pay 
every officer fjfty drachmas, and every foldier fifteen denarii 
a day. The \vhole fuqi* #hich the revoke^ cities of Afta 
paid Sylfa, amounted td twenty thoufand talents, that is, 
^,875,000 1, fterliiig, for the raffing of which they were 
orced to fell not only their moveables, but even great part of 
their lands \ This was the moft fatal blow Afta ever receiv- 
ed, nor did the inhabitants ever after recover their antient 
fplendor, notwithftanding tftefayqur {hewn them by many of 
the emperors* under whofe protection they enjoyed, formany 
years at leaft, forae fhew of liberty. 

* Art 1 a n, in Mithridat. * Idem, ibid, &Pit/f. in Sylla- 
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Of the ijlands of Sicily, Crete, Samos, 
Rhodes, &c. to their becoming fubjeEt 
to the Romans* 



SECT. L 

The Hiftory of Sicily* 

| TTAVJNG delivered in the two foregoing volumes and 
|1 ,W>M "1 the former part of this, the hiftoryof the European 
JL JL <* n d sffiatic Greeks inhabiting the continent, we fhall 
how proceed to their Various Settlements in the adjacent 
pads, beginning with Sicily, the rtioft confiderable of all 
ptitaii& in the Mediterranean, and in former times the 
theatre of many great and memorable events. 

j This grffit and fruitful ifland was antiently known by the Name ' 
name* of $ki4ni«i $Uilia % and Trtnacria or Triquetra ; the 
ivp former were borrowed from the Sicani and Siatli, who 
■copied a confiderable part of the country i and the latter 
from its triangular figure, formed by the three famous pro- 
montories of Pelorum, Pachynum, and Lilybisum (A). Cape 
hlorum is now called by the natives Capo di Faro, or Cap* 
Vila torn di Faro. It took its anticnt name, if we believe 
Valerius Maximus » and Pompanitts Mela i>, from the pilot 

1 VXt. Max. 1. ix. c. 9. b p OMF . Mr la-, 1. ih c. 7. 
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Pehrus, who was killed by Hannibal. The Carthaginian 
leeing his ihip brought into the ftraits of Sicily > and fancying 
that the pilot dcfigned to deliver her up to the Romans , put 
him to death ; but being afterwards convinced of his inno- 
cence, he erected a ftatue to him on the promontory, which 
from that time was called Pelorum 9 Pelorus^ and Pehris. 
This fa& is related by the abovementioned hiftorians j but 
their disagreement in the circumftances of the ftory has made 
fome writers doubt of the truth of thb event. This promon- 
tory faces Italy, from which it is divided by the ftraits of 
MeJ[ma 9 reaching from the tower of the Faro* which is the 
moit northern point of the ifland, to the Capo eUF armi y or 
Cape of arms, the moft fouthern part of Calabria. Thefe 
ftraits, called by the Latins Fretum Siculum, by the Italians 
il Faro di Meffma, and by us the Fare of Mejftna^ are, ac- 
cording to Pliny<y Strabo*y and other geographers, between 
twelve and fifteen miles over in the broadeft place, and in the 
narroweft about a mile and a half ; infomuch that when Mef 
ftna was taken by the Carthaginians ', many of the inhabi- 
tants are faid to have faved themfelves by fwimming to the 
oppofite coafts of Italy. This narrownefs gave rife to an 
opinion, which once obtained among the antients, viz. that 
Sicily was originally joined to the continent of Italy by an 
jfthmus, which was in procefs of time wore away by the fu- 
ry of the waves and the violence of earthquakes. Pliny 9 
with his ufual credulity, fpeaks of this reparation as a thing 
not to be quefiioned* A modern writer of no mean charac- 
ter f (joes farther, and even pretends to afcertain the time 6f 
this memorable event, telling us, that it happened in the 
reign of Acajlus the fon of JEolus, who was raifed to the 
throne by the Siculi, about the time that the Ifraelites were 
delivered from the Egyptian bondage. He owns himfelf in- 
debted for this remarkable difcovery to Euftathius in his ob- 
fervations on Dionyfius Periegetes g . But the moft judicious 
among the antients look upon this pretended reparation as fa- 
bulous, and fpeak of it as a thing that is only faid to have 
happened * (B). The Fare of Mejftna is famous for the 

rapidity 

c Plih. I. iv. c, 6. * Strab. 1. v. p. 177. « Pli». 
1. iii. c. S. f Tanaxjuil. Fabia. I. i. epift. 14. 8 Eu- 
statu, in Perieget. vcr. 475. k M&la, L i.e. 2. Strab. 
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rapidity of its currents, and the flowing and ebbing of the 
fea, which is very irregular, and ibroethnes raihes in with 
fuch violence, that the mips riding at anchor fi?e in danger* 
The famous Scylla and Qharybdi$> fo much celebrated by the 
poets, are at the north entrance into the ft raits. The for- 
mer is a rock on. the coaft of Italy , the latter a whirl-pool on 
the fide of Sicily. The paflage between thefe two was in 
antient times reckoned very dangerous The other two 
promQntories are Pachynwn facing Greece , and Lilybaum c- 
ver-againft Jlfric \ the former is now known by the name of 
Capo Paffaro* and the latter by that of Capo di Marfell*> or 

Capo di Boeo (C). 

This ifland lies between the 35th degr. 40 min. and the SHuaticm^ 
38th 30 min, of north latitude, extending in longitude from 

35 to 39 d e S rees * I tt greateft length from Pehrum to Lily* 
baum is two hundred miles, its breadth from Pachynum to 
the city of CepbaLcdium y now Cefalu, 1 80, and the whole 
circuit of the ifland 600. 

We need not inlarge on its fertility, it being well knowr, 8ml ami 
that Sicily was antiently called the granary of Rame t and that climate. 
to this day, Whatever defirable things nature has frugally be- 
llowed here and there on other countries, are found in this 
as in their original feminary. 

1 Florus, 1. i. c. 4. Seneca epiK. 79, &c 

Xancfe quofu$jun3afuiJJi 
Dicitur Italia* donee confinia pontus 

Abftulit, & media tellurem refulit unda (i). 

And Virgil: 

H*>c loca 9 vi quondam &T magna cenvulfa ruina 
(Tauhm ami longinqna valet mat are vetujias) 
Diffilmffe ferunt ; cum pentimu utraque te/lus 
Unaforet, mem t medic mi potttvs, & undit 
Hefperium Siculo lotus abfeidit ; aw a que kg urbet 
Littore didu8as angufie inter luit arflm (z ). 

(C) jEliam, Pliny, Sc/inus, and Valerius Maxima* tell us, that 

one ? to whom they give the furname of Strabo, had fuch an extra- 
ordinary fight, that from a watch- cower on the promontory I/A* 
beeum he difcovered a fleet failing out of the port of Carriage, and 
acquainted the Lilybaraus with their bignefe and number ; and yet 
Carthage is about 1 80 miles diftant from the coaft of Sicily. 

(i) Ovid. Metam. I. xr. <v. 290. (2) Firm. jEmid. 

/. in. v. 414 

The 



Gties, ThI mdft temarkable dtift OH »e Mfterti t6*&1>f $rtify, 
Meflan* which feces Greete, and extends from Peltrum to racbynum t 
now Mef- a re Meflhna on the ftraits of S/W/j over-againft Rbeghm in 
k*- /te//. This city was formerly called Z<wrc*, which *j#c!la* 

tidn fome derive from the old Sicilian word 2anchs y figmfy- 
ing<j^/f, the fbbre on which it was built being of that 

fhape * ; others think it was fo called from one Zwfclus, who 

feigned in that part of the ifland 1 . But however that be, 
this city, according to the chronologifts, was fcuhded fivd 
Bundred and thirty years beffore the itcge of Troy* and flint 
Hundred fixty fin* before Romulus hid the foundations of 
Rome. The inhabitants of this city, being greatly handled 
by the pytetes of Cunut, had recnurfe to the Mejpnians x a 
people of Greece, who, haftcnihg to the affiftatice of the 
ZarttJcanst cleared their coafts, entered into an alliance with 
the citizen*, ahd fettled in their city, which Was froitt them 
called by the Greets Mefint, and by the Latins Mef ana 
Paufanias * tells us, that Anaxilas, tyrant of RhegikM, having 
entered into an alliance with the Mtjftniatis of Greece againlt 
the Zandeans, overthrew their forces, and, with die aflSft- 
ance of his allies, poffeffed hiirifelf of their city* which, iil 
Compliment to the MeJ}eninns> who had affiftcd hhtt rti this 
expedition, he called Mefene. Thfc &rtx\t IS ittthtioflttf alfd 
by Herodotus o, who afcribes all the glory of it to the Sa- 
mlansy the afiies of Auuxildf, of, ks lie calls him, Anaxi- 
lam. This city was afterwards feized by the Mamertini, as 
we fhall relate anon, and mad* ffifeir cagital, by which means 
it became one of the moft wealthy and powerful cities of Si- 
cily. It was the fxrff town which the jkemans poflefled in the 
ifland, being put into their hands by the MamertinL itcturo- 
Tauromi- m ; n ; um ^ built on: the ruins ©f the aniient Q\tf ■mt\Kax9S n 
mum. which was deftroyed by Diorlyfius the' tyrant* flood 6\i the de- 
clivity of mount Taurus. The river Tattrminhts' watered 
the territory of this city 8 j and its MM* were hhitmi for the 
excellent grapes they produced. It fc rtow called tft&rmina, 

and is ft iil a place of fome cortfideration. The tfoaft on 

which.it flood was anticntly called Copria, that is y //ww////, 
becaufc the fea Was fuppofed fo discharge there (he wreCW of 
fuch fhips as had been fwalJoweJ up by the Charyti'n K The 
river Tnuromtnius t which gave 1^ name to the city, is now 
Catana. called Cantara. Catana Ikooi on a gulf of the hnien fra 

Diodor. Sicul, I. 4. c. ultimo. 1 Tiiucyd. 1. vi. 

p. 413. 1,1 Strab, I. vi p. 1 8-5. TjiucyiL 1. i. " Pav 

san. in Meflcn. °Hkrodot. 1. vi. P Diobor*. 

Sicul. 1. xiv, c 60. & ]. xvi. c. 7. Strab. 1. 6. p. 185. 

t called 
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called fit gulf $fCatana % and is commended by th* antients 

as one of the nehtft and raoft powcrfot cities of Sicily. It 
was built and peopled by the inhabitants of ChaUis % and con- 
tinued in great fplendor for many ageiM ; but at laft under- 
went the time fate as mod of the other cities in the neigh- 
bourhood of mount AZtna, having been in great part contain- 
ed by the eruptions of that mountain, and buried in ruins by 
the dreadful earthquakes, which have often laid wafte the 
whole neighbouring country. Its territory was watered by 
the river Amenes or Amenanus, now called the Judi cello r . 
Murgentium, or Morguntia^ was founded, according to Stra- Murgen- 
bo E f by the Morget*, a people of Italy 9 who croffed over in- tium. 
to Sicily with the Siculi, and built this city, at a fmall dis- 
tance from the mouth of the Symatbus, now la Jaretta. Thu- 
cydides », Scylax, and Pliny * place it near the conflux of the 
the Chryfas, now the Dittaino, and the Sym*thus* Fazellus 
is therefore miftaken in fuppofing Morgantia to have flood at 
the mouth of the river Terias, called by the natives Fiume di 
San Leonardo, Stephanus confounds this city with another 
in Samnium bearing the fame name. There are now no 
footfteps remaining of either of thefe cities. Leontini flood Leontini. 
about five miles diftance from the coaft, ten frorrj Catena^ 
and twenty from Syracufe. It was built by the Chalcidians y 
under the conduct of Tbeocles the Athenian^ in the firft year 
of the thirteenth olympiad, as Thucydides informs us*. The 
territory of Leontini wis watered by the Lijfus^ which falls 
into the Terias at the diftance of eight furlongs from the ci- 
ty Leontini was defended in the time of Thucydides * by 
two ftrong citadels, the one called the citadel of Phocea y the 
other the citadel of Bricinnia. At a fmall diftance from the 
city was a lake abounding in fifh, and about twenty miles in 
compafs. The vapours arifing from the marfhes, made by 
the overflowing of the lake, greatly infeded the air, which 
was there deemed very unwholfome ; but to make amends 
for this, the fields were fo fruitful, that, according to P/r- 
ny 9 they yielded an hundred fold * j whence the city of Leon- 
tini was called by Tully the grand magazine of Sicily *. The 
wines it produced were thought the moil delicious of the 
whole ifland ; but the inhabitants abufed this benefit by their 
intemperance, which gave rife to the proverb, The people of 

1 Thucvd. 1. iii. f Strab. 1. 5. p. 166. f Strab; 
1. vi. p. 186. u Thucyd. 1. vi. w Plin. 1. iii. c. 8. 

* Thvcyd. 1. vi. ' Polvb.1. vil. z Thocyd. 

1. v. p. 344.. * Pun. 1. iii. c. 8. * Cic. orat. Frumen. c. 

Vol. VII. K Leontini 
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Leontini are always at their cupsK Dienyfius the tyrant, 
having made himfelf matter of this city, removed the inhabi- 
tants to Syracufe. Polybius giyes a very pxa& and minute 
account of Lcontini \ and to him we refer pur readers for * 
Megaris more particular defcfiptioi* of it«. The pity of Hybla was 
ar Hybla. the tfow, who were driven out by a colpny from 

Jtfegaris in Greece. Tbefc new-comers, haying , enlarged 
and embdli/hed the place, gave it the name of their native 
city «*. The Hyblaan honey is, as every one knows, much 
celebrated by the Latin poets. The antient geographers men- 
tion three cities in Sicily bearing the name of Hybla \ .the city 
we are here fpeaking of flood on the caftern coaft, and gave 
name to the gulf which the prefejit natives call the gulf of 
Augufta^ from the city of Augufta or AquJU on that bay. 
The fecond city of Hybla was fituate on an qnipence in the 
fame place where the (mall town of Ragufi now ftands, and 
was called the Little Hybla. The third, which was called 
tbe Great Hybla, is fuppofed to have flood between Catana 
and Hadranum in the territory of the prefent Padtrno. Some 
pretend, that there are fome traces of it ftill to be feen near 
the mouth of thc.Cataro, formerly the Alabon or Alabis*. 
Syracufe. Syracufe once the metropolis of all Sicily, and ? moft 

flourifliing commonwealth, was, according to Tully* 9 the 
greateft and moft wealthy of all the cities poflefled by the 
Greeks. Tbycydides equals it to Athens when that city wa$ 
at the height of its glpry *, and Strabo calls it one of the 
moft famous cities of the world for its advantageous fituafion, 
the ftatelinefe of its buildings, and the immenfe wealth of its 
inhabitants *. It was buijt, according to Thucydid'es and 
Strabo 1 , by Archies, one of the Heraclida, who came from 
Corinth into Sicily, in the fecond year of the eleventh olym- 
piad. The abridger of Stephanus 9 and Marcianus of Hera- 
clea tell us, that it borrowed the name of Syracafe from a 
jjeighbouring marfli called Syracg. This ftatcly city contain- 
ed within its walls, which were eighteen miles in compafs, 
four very confiderable cities, a? Strabo calls them, united 

into one, viz. Acradina, Tycbe, Neapolis, and the ifland or 
Ortygia. In Acradiua, the largeft of the four, there was a 
vaft fquare furrouuded with porticoes, a magnificent temple 
dedicated to Jupiter Olympics, the Prytaneum, where the 
the public councils were held, and a fpacious palace for the 

h Erasm. Chiliad. c Pol y 9. 1. vii. d Strab. 

I 6. p. 185. e VideFAZBLt. in defcript. Sicilian. ' Cic. 
art. 4. in Verr. ? Thuctd. 1. vii. p. 503. * Strabo, 

} - vi - J Tkucvd, & St* a a. ubifupra. 
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adminiftration of juftice ) not to mention feveral other build- 
ings which were, deemed mailer-pieces of architecture k . This 
quarter was fituated on the fea-fide, and divided from Nea- 
polis and Tyche by a wall of an extraordinary thicknefs and 
height. The fecond city, called Tyc be , flood between Acra- 
Una and the hill Epipola r having the former on the eaft, and 
Neapolis on the fouth. The chief ornaments of this diviiion 
were a fpacious and beautiful gymnaiium, whither the youth 
reforted to learn all forts of exercifes, and feveral temples 
greatly admired for their inimitable ftru&ure, efpecially that 
of fortune^ called by the Greeks Tyche, whence this divifion 
borrowed its name >. The third quarter, called the ifland or 
Ortygia was joined to Acradina, Tyche, and Neapolis by a 
bridge j the moft remarkable buildings in this part were the 
palace of Hiero, which afterwards became the habitation of 
the Roman praetors, and two magnificent temples, the one 
dedicated to Diana, and the other to Minerva, the two tute- 
lary goddefles of Syracufe m . The laft city was called Nea- 
polis > or the new city, becaufe built after the other three; 
the chief ornaments of this city were a fpacious amphitheatre, 
and two temples of wonderful archite&ure, confecrated to 
Ceres and Libera, or Proferpine. The ftatue of Apollo Tetn- 
nites, which was afterwards carried to Rome, is celebrated by 
Tully as the moft valuable monument in Neapolis *. Of thefe 
four cities Ortygia alone is now remaining ; there are indeed 
fome fobtfteps ftill to be feen of the antient Syracufa in the 
ruins of the porticoes, temples, and palaces, which are de- 
scribed at length by Fazellus, to whom we refer the reader 0 . 
The famous fountain of Arethufa (D) rofe in this ifland, but 

* Cic. afti 4. in Verr. " Idem, ibid. * Idem, ibid. 

» Idem, ibid: o p a 2 1 ll . de rebus Sicul. 

(D) The poets, without the leaft fhadow of probability, fup- 

pofed that Alpbem, a river of EJis in Peloponnefw, rolled its waters 
either through, or under, the waves of the fea, without mixing 
with them, as farads the fountain of Arethufa, which gave occafion 
to the following lines of Virgil : 

Extremum t>unc Arethufa mi hi concede labor em . . . 
Sic tibL cum flu dim fubter lab ere Sicanos t 
Doris amara fuam noh inter mifceat undam (3). 

Thy facred fuccour Arethufa bring, 

To cfowtt nty labour, 'tis the laft I fing • . . , 

So may thy filver (beams, beneath the tide, 

Unmix'd with briny feas fecurely glide. Drwfa. 



(3) PirgM' Eclog. 10. 
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its ipring is now dried up. < Near the city ftood a bill caikd 
Epipolet* exceeding fteep, and of very difficult seeds. When 
tile Athenians befieged Syracufe, this hill was not inekrfed with 
a wall as in after-ages, but defended by a fort called Labia- 
Iok p . On Epipol* was the famous prifon Zitanra, which word 
properly fignifies a quarry. Cicero gives us a nynute account of 
this dreadful prifon, which was a cave one hundred and twenty 
five paces long, and twenty foot broad, cut out of the rock to an 
incredible depth. It was. the work of Dionyfms die tyrant, 
who caufed thofe to be (hut up in it who had the misfortune 
to incur his difpleafure The whole city was environed with 
a treble wall, fo flanked with towers and caftles at proper 
diftances, that it was deemed impregnable. It had two har- 
bours at a (mall diftance from each other, being feparated only 
by the ifland, viz. the great harbour and the final! one, called 
otherwife Laccus ; both were Surrounded by ftately edifices r . 
The great harbour was above five thousand paces in circumfe- 
rence, and the entrance of it five hundred paces wide, being 
formed on one fide by a point of the ifland Ortygia y and on 
the other by the little ifland and cape Plemmyrium^ which was 
defended by a fort of the fame name. Above Acradina was 
a third port, called the harbour of Trogilus. The river Ana- 
pis ran about a mile and half diftance from the cky, and 
emptied itfelf into the great harbour. Near the mouth of 
the river, and about five hundred paces from the city, ftood 
a caftle, called Olympic from the tempie of Jupiter Qiytnpms, 
which was the chief ornament of the place. Tbucydides in 
his description of the city mentions only thefe three. divifions, 
viz j the ifland) Acradina and Tyche ; whence k is plain, 
that Ncapolis was added after his time f . Syracufe underwent 
feveral revolutions before it was taken by the Romans , as ive 
(hall have occafion to relate in the fequel of this Wft©r<y ; but 
was always one of the moft wealthy and powerful cities of 
thofe times ; for Gelon, who had made himfelf raafter of Sy- 
racufe in the year of Rome 260, and the other tyrants his 
fucceflbrs, were become formidable both to the Greits y Afri- 
cans and AJiatics. Dionyfms the younger, who governed this 
city, kept in conftant pay iooooq foot and 10000 horfe, be- 
fides a fleet of 400 fail. It is ftill a very coqfiderable place, 
and well peopled, having two harbours, and a great many fine 

buildings. 

Camarina was formerly one of the moft wealthy cities of 
Sicily. It ftood between the rivers Oanus and Hipparis % now 

» Th u c y d. lib. vi, * Ctc. A6L 6. ia Verr. ' Idem, ibid. 
r Thvcvb. I. vi. 

the 
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the Frajcolari and Camarana, near the coaft. Nothing now 
remains of this great city but Tome ruins, and the name of 
Camarana, which the natives give to a tower and a neighbour- 
ing marfh. Thucydides * and 11 tell us, that Camarina 

was founded by the Syraeufians, who afterwards, upon fame 
dilute between the two cities, took it by ftorm, and levelled 
it with the ground. It was rebuilt by Hippocrates, tyrant of 
Qela, and after many revolutions brought under fubjc&ion by 
the Remans in the firft Punic war (E). This is the firft city 
of note on the fouthern coaft of Sicily, which lies oppofite to 
Africa* cape Pacbynnm to Lilybaum. 

Next to Camarina ftood G//*, a city once of great note, and Gcla. 
faid by Tbucydides w to have been founded by one Antiphemus^ 
who had made a defcent hi the Mand, being affifted in the 
enterprjze by a body of two hundred Rhodians from the city 
of Lyndus. Thefe gave the name of Lyndus, their native 
city, to* their new habitation. Some years after a body of 
Cretans, under the conduct of one Entimus, landing in this 
part of the ifland, joined the Rhodiahs, and together with 
them peopled the city. In procefs of time the name of Lyndus 
was changed for that of the river Gela , called at prefent Fi- 
rm* di Terra Nova, which watered the neighbouring territo- 
ry *. This city is commonly thought to have ftood at the 
muth of the Gela, where Terra Neva now. ftands ; but fome 
place it in the neighbourhood of the yxzfent Jlicate *. Agri- Agrig< 
gentum or Agragas was once a city of great note, and no lefs tum - 
famous for its buildings than Syracufe it&lf. It is faid by Tbu- 
cydides * to have been founded by the inhabitants of Gela, un- 

f 

c Thuctd. 1. vi. "Strab. I. vi.p. 187. w Thu- 

cyd. ibid. 1 Pliw. 1. in. c. 8. f Vide Fazill. de 

r&us SicuL 2 T h u e y d . ubi fupra. m 

{%) This city ftood near a marih, which infe&ed the air with its 

Siftilentious exhalations, and occafioned contagious diftempers. 
ence, though it was a defence to the city, the inhabitants drained 
it, contrary to the direftion of the oracle which they had confulted. 
They had fearce finifhed the work, when the Syracujians attackir 
them on that fide, took their city by aflault, and utterly deflroy< 
it. Hence the proverb Camarinam ne move as, which was the anfwer 
of the oracle, and fignifies that we ought not to expofe ourfelves to 
a greater evil in order to avoid a lefs (4). The marih was the fame 
with the prefent Logo di Camarina Piolemy is certainly miitakeu 
in placing the city of Camarina at ten miles diHance irom the fea, 
aad coatradifta therein all the antient geographers. 



(4) AatMog. Gr*c. fcf Era/in. Chiliad. 
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der the conduct of the duumviri Arijio and Pi/lillus 9 about* 
the 99th olympiad. It ftodd between the rivers Agragas and 
Hyp/a, of which the former is now called .F/v/h* <tf Gergenti 
and <// &/* Biaggio, the latter Fimnr Drago* We may 
judge of the fituation and fplendor of the antient Agrigentum 
from the defcription which Polybius gives us of it. ** It ex- 
*« ceeds, fays he, moft cities in Sicih for its fortifications, 



beautiful appearance, and magnificent buildings. It ftands 
" a hundred and eighteen furlongs diftant from the fea, hot 
* c can conveniently import by wafer all forts of provifions* 
cc It is by reafon of its fituation and fortifications one of the 
" ftrongeft places in the ifland. Its walls are built upon a 
«« rock, which by art is become inacceffible. The river, 
" from which it takes its name, covers it to the fouth, and 
« the Hyp/a to the weft ; to the eaft it is defended by a for- 
" trefs built on the brink of a precipice which ferves inftead 
" of a ditch Among other remarkable buildings in it 
there were three temples greatly commended by the antients* 
viz. the temple of Minerva, the temple of Jupiter Olympius, 
and that of Jupiter Atabyris, fo called from a mountain in the 
ifland of Rhodes, where that god was worftiipped : For Agri* 
gentum, as we have obferved above, was built by the inhabi- 
tants of GeJa 9 who were compofed of Rbodians and Cretans. 
Diodorus Siculus tells us, that the citadel called Omphace, 
which ftood at a little diftance from the mouth of Agragas ■, 
was much more antient than the city itfelf *>. The temple of 
Jupiter Olympius was one of the moft magnificent in Sicily. 
It was, according to Diodorus c, three hundred and forty foot 
in length, threefcore in breadth, and in height a bundled and 
twenty. This writer highly extols the beauty and fize of the 
columns which fupported the building, the admirable ftru&ure 
of the porticoes, and the exquifite tafte, with which the bafs- 
reliefs and paintings were performed ; and adds, that the laft 
hand was never put to that ftately edifice. We lhall havtf oc- 
Hcraelea caflon hereafter t0 fpeak of the immenfe and almoft incredible 

Minoa. wea M of the Agrigentines. Heraclea Minoa, fo called, ac- 
cording to Diodorus *, bepaufe built by Minos king of Crete f 
ftood on the banks of the Halycus, now the Platani, not far 
from the place which the natives call Cafiel bianco. Some 
writers tell us, that this city was built before the Cretans arri- 
ved in Sicily* and was called Macara, which name was by the 
Cretans, who fdzed on the place, changed into that of Minoa 
in honour of their king Minos. Diodorus is not very coherent 

' Po t y b . 1 . vij, I? Diodor. 1. xiii. c Idem, ibid. 

« Idem, 1, xvj. 

with 
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with himfelf in the account he gives of it ; for in one place * he 
tells us, that it was built by Minos, and in another £ that it 
was founded by the Cretans after their king's death. The 
Cretans were driven out by the Sdmuntii, and thefe in their 
turn by a colony of Lacedemonians under the command of 
one of the Heradida, from whom it borrowed the name 
Iferaclea. There are ftill extant fome medals with the name 
of this city and the figure of Hercules, from whom the lea- 
der of the Lacedemonians pretended to be defcended. 

Selinus was formerly a city of great note, and is rank- Selinuf. 
cd by the antients among the chief cities of Sicily. Ptolemy 
places it between the river Mazara and the promontory Lily* 
b/tum j but herein he differs from all the antient hiftorians and 
geographers, who fpeak of it as (landing between the Mazara 
and the Hyp/a. Strabo g tells us, that it was buflt by the in- 
habitants of Megara in Sicily under the command of one 
Pammilus, about an hundred years after the foundation of 
their own city. Tbucydides feems to allude to their origin 
when he calls them Selinuntians of Megara h . They had great 
quarrel* witfc the inhabitants of Segejla about their frontiers, 
p which kindled a bloody war between the two cities. The 
Segeftani, being overpowered by their adverfaries, had recourle 
to Hannibal the fon of Gifco, who was then in Sicily at the 
head of an hundred thoufand men. The Carthaginian did 
not let flip fo fair an opportunity of puniihing the Selinuntians 
for the infults they had offered his father. For Gifco, being 
haniflied Carthage, had taken refuge in Selims, and periflied 
there for want, the inhabitants refufmg to afford him any re- 
lief while he was in the utmoft diftrefa. Selinus. not beinp- 
able to hold out againft fo formidable an army, was taken and 
razed, and mod of ttye citizens inhumanly maffacred, with- 
out regard to fex or age. Some time after Hermocrates, the 
father-in-law of Dionyfius the elder, being expelled Syracufc, 
joined the remains of the Selinuntii, who had efcaped the rage 
of the Carthaginians, and repaired the city, which was fub- 
fitting in the fecond Punic war, but in Strabo J s time quite de- 
ferted 1 . Diogenes Laertius tells us, that near Selinus was a 
marfh, which with its peftilentious vapours infected the whole 
neighbourhood ; to prevent which evil, Empedocles turned the 
fireams of the two rivers Selinus and Hyp/a into the marfh, 
ajid by that means carried off the ftagnating waters. The 
fame author adds, that the citizens, in gratitude for fo great 
a benefit, ordered divine honours to be paid Empedocles, and 

* 

e Diodor. I. xvi. f Idem, I iv. 8 Strab. I. vi. 

h Thycyd, 1, vii. 1 Strab. ubi fupra. 
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facrifices to be offered to Mfculapius. The city borrowed itt 
name from the river Selinus^ and the river from the great 
quantity of fmailage, called in Greek Selinen, which grew on 
its banks. The river Selinus is fiippofcd to be the prefent 
Madiuni, and the city the place now called by the natives 
Terra dtlle pulci *. Thefe are the moft noted cittei on the 
foutbern coaft, which faces Africa. On that which lies over* 
againft Italy, and is called by Ptolemy the weftern, but 
ought to be rather called the northern coaff , were the follow* 
ing cities. 

Lilyhaum, which gave name to the cape, was, according; 
to Tut Ij 1 j one of the ftrongeft and moft confidera We cities 
of Sicily. There is nothing now remaining of it but the 
ruins of fome aquedu&s and temples, though it was ftill Hand- 
ing in StrAt's time "\ The city of Marfala or Marfella^ 
whence the cape is now called Cape it Marfella, is fuppofed 
to have been built out of its ruins. Lilybeeum had a port, 
which was a fafe retreat for fhips even in Julius Cajar'stime 
The Remans indeed attempted feveral times to flop it up in 
their wars with Carthage ; but their attempts pmved unfuc- 
ccfsful, the heaps of ftones which they threw into it being too t 
weak to refift the violence of the feas and the ftorms. The 
Carthaginians, as Diodorus informs us », laid the foundations 
of Lilybaum, after they had been driven from Motya by Die~ 
nyftus the tyrant ; and, according to the fame writer *, # Metya 
was taken by the tyrant the fourth year of the ninety fifth 
olympiad. But Diodorus herein con trad ifts himfelf, as he has 
but too often the misfortune to do; for he tells us eHewhere% 
that it was befieged by the Carthaginians in the eighty firft 
olympiad, that is about fifty two years befpre. The fepulchre 
of the fybil of Cunut was formerly to be feen neaf this city r . 
Diodorus f fpeaks of a well near Lilybaum, whereof the wa- 
ters infpired all thofe who drank' them with a prophetic emhufi- 
afm j whence the inhabitants paid a particular worfhip to Jpolk. 
Drepanum, now Trapani, ant lent ly a famous mart with a 
fafe harbour, 4 was fo called from the Greek word Drepanos, 
fignifyinga fey the, fucli being the fhapeof the (bore on which 
it ftood. It wasinclofed with ftrong walls, and fortified by 
Hamtlcar, Hannibal's father, who kept it a confidcrable 
time, and made it the feat of war againft the Remans, till by 
an order from Carthage he concluded a peace with Lutatius. 

v Fa2ill. ubi fupra. 1 Cic. aft. j. in Verr. ^Stuab. 
I- vi. 11 Hi rti us de Bell. African. 0 Dionou. Sicv i. 

I xxii. p Idem, 1. xiv. * Idem, I. xi. r Solik. c. 

it, I* 'DO f . de origin. 1. viii. c. 8. f Diodor. ubi fupra. 
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Near Drepanum was the little ifland of Columbaria, which the 
inhabitants now call La Columbara. In Drepanum died 
Jnchifesj if Virgil is to be credited Eryx flood on the top Erix 
of a hill, bearing the fame name, at a fmall diftance from the 
fea, and the place now called Trepano del Monte, The city 
borrowed its name from the mountain, and the mountain, as 
is fuppofed, from Eryx the fun of Venus, who is faid to have 
been killed there by Hercules. Mela tells us u , that JEneas 
built a temple on the top of the mountain in honour of his mo- 
ther Venus. It is certain, that the votaries of this goddefs 
came in crouds from all parts of Greece, Italy, and Sicily y to 
make their offerings to her in this place ; whence flie was fliled 
Venus Erycina. Eryx was the feat of king Acejles, who fo 
kindly entertained JEneas and his wandering Trojans. Ha- 
miliar in the firft year of the firft Punic war razed the anticnt 
city of Eryx, and repaired Drepanum with materials brought 
from thence. It was foon after rebuilt, for we find it to have 
been the laftcity which the Carthaginians held in Sicily, and 
delivered up to the Romans at the end of the fame war. In 
Strabo's time it was almoft quite defertcd, few people reforting 
to the temple, after the Romans had built a magnificent 
one to Venus Erycina at a fmall diftance from the gate Col- 
Una 

Segejla, called by the Greek writers Egcjla, anJ fomctimes Segpfl 
Acejla, flood at a fmall diftance from mount Eryx, and, ac- 
cording to an antient tradition, was built by jEneuS, when 
he was by a ftorm driven on the coaft of Sicily. Some wri- 
ters add, that Egejlus, or, as Virgil calls him, Accjics, was 
left in poileffion of the city by the founder, on his fetthvj; 
fail for Italy, and that from him it was called Ege/'a ril! it k- 
came fuhjedt to the Romans, who out of fupcritirion ch; n\- 
ed the name of Egejla into that o/ Scgrjla [V). (Jibcis Uw , 

th. t 



1 Vine ir.. iEncid. 3, ver, 707. u Mcla, I. ii. K Smu 1 , 
w. p. 1 83. 

' F) The Romans, fays Pompeius FrOin f;) clinngcd t Fir* name nl 
Fj/fta, into that of Segejla, by adding to il rhr .:*:iv k l. This 
civ urge was wholly founded on fitp? m rf*-i » iom. Y>n * *i J /' / 
is the fame, all bur one lettrr. .;». v.hiih l.^nims in /....■.#: 

poverty or at'*/// ; and fuch nnr.n'", a 3 import.-'} ;:ny .iui./. tli.-: v.;i 
u id, alarmed the (upcrltitio'J- A.V*'./»i, who rhouojii i!u: .>> nnien«. ■ r 
ihe dangers that threatened the pet .on who prou j.;:..vd L p 
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that it was built by Egejlus before /Eneas came into Italy % and 
fome are of opinion, that it was founded by one Elymus * 
Trojan* whence the inhabitants of this diftrift were called 
Elymi x . Their territory was watered by the Scam ander and 
the Simohi two names given thefc rivers by the Trojans , in 
memory of thofc in their native country ; the former is now 
11 fume di San Bart:hmo y anJ the latt?r a rivulet without 
name. This city was taken by Agathocles tyrant of Syra- 
cufe, by whole cruel command all the inhabitants were put to 
the fword, and even the anticnt name of the place changed 
inro that of Dicapolis y which it did not long retain. Tuliy 
tells us, that it was ruineJ by the Carthaginians before :he 
reign of Agathocles^ if therefore Diodorus's account be true, 
it muft have been rebuilt. According to Strabo 9 * defcription 
of it, it flood near die phtcc where rhe town of Barbara was 
built many ages after, at a fiiull diltance from CaJlU a 

Mare. 

Panormus. Panormus, now Palermo and the capital of Sicily, was 

built by the Phoenicians tome time before the arrival of any 
Greeks in the ifLnJ T. Its territory was watered by the Ore- 
thus and the Lcutherus^ the former is now called Jminaglio, 
and the latter Baiaria. In the neighbourhood of this city 
flood antiently a ftrong fortrefs called Er£la y which name was 
common to it with the hill, which the natives call Monte Pe~ 

Himera. legrino. Himera was built by the inhabitants of Zancle or 

Mefftna, and utterly ruined by the Carthaginians z . It was 
afterwards rebuilt, and called by the Romans Therm* Himera, 
from the hot baths in its neighbourhood. Tuliy fpeaks of this 
city as one of the nioft conliderable in Sicily Himera was 
the birth-place of the famous poet Stef chorus. Tuliy tells us, 
that srnong the ruins of the old city two ftatues were dug up, 
which were deemed mafter-peices of art ; the one reprefent- 
ing the city itfelf under the figure of a woman, and the other 
a flopping old man with a hook in his hand, fuppofed to be 
Strfchjrus. The city borrowed its name from the river ///- 

now fume di Termini, whkh walhed its walls (G) 

In" 

^ri'ABn I. 7 cx Apoi 1 oiio.-o, L Cic. Acl 6. in Verr. 
' Tji-cyu. 1.6. 1 Diooo.i. 1 /j, c. 67. J Cic. Ad 2. 
in \ err. 



on \hcfv r/ound!rfs prejudices they changed the name of the city, 
which w i v hi'Uail-ii MalevtMum, into that of Bene vent urn t as they 
Jul fli.it of fyi//// into S eg.- ft a. 

Ci; TIicc uue two mcrs in Sicily bearing thii name; one 

running 
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In the reign of Auguflus it was made a Roman colony, as appears 
from fome medals b . AUfa, or Halafa y was a very antient Alxfa. 
city of Sicily and flood, as Fazcllus conje&ures, near the 
place where the city of Caronia ftands at prefent, on the river 
Alafus or fiume di Cafonia. Near Ala fa was a fountain, which, 
as Solinus would make us believe, ufed at the found of a flute 
to bubble up fo that it could not be kept within the bafon 
Agathyrna, which Strata d calls Agathyrfzm, and Antoninus** Agathyr- 
itinerary Agatinum, was according to Diodorus founded in the na " 
time of the Trojan v. jr. Some think, that it flood near the 
place now called San Marco, at afmJi dilhnce from the pro- 
montory, which the Sicilians call C ipo (T Orlando. Thefe 
are the chief cities we find mentioned by the antient geogra- 
phers oft the coafts of Sicily. Among the inland cities, the 
following are the moft remarkable. 

Adranumy now Aderno, at the foot of mount /Rtna, near Adranum. 
a river formerly bearine the fame name, as it does at prcfent, 
being called Fiume cT Adrrno. This city was builr, according 
to Diodorus % by Dionyfius the elder, and was famous for the 
temple of Adranus, the tutelary god of the Siat/i. Thither 
the inhabitants of the ifland and foreigners flocked at flated 
times of the year, to mike their offerings and implore the 
protection of the deity of (he place. Milan tells us, that a 
thoufind large m.iftiffs were conftantly kept here, and that 
they were endowed with a particular inftincl:, which led them 
to fawn upon fuch as brought prefents to the temple, to con- 
duct drunken perfons home in the night, and fall furioufly on 
thieves, and tear them in pieces f . Centuripe, formerly one 
of the richeft cities in Sicily, is now but a fmall village called 
by the natives Centorbe. It flood, according to Strabo g , at 
the foot of mount ALtna, not far from the river Sy?natbus, 
now La fare/la. 

Enna flood on an eminence in the middle of Sicily, as Enna. 
Strabo *> informs us ; whence it was called, according to Z)/- 



^Fazell. de reb. Sicu]. c Sol:nu3 c. it. a Strabo 
1. 6 c. 184. e Diodor. Sicul. 1. 14. c. 38. f £lian. de 
Animal. 1. c Strabo. 1. 6. Strabo. ibid. 



running northward, and this is the river which gave the name to 
the ciry ; the other runs imuhward, nnd falls into the African fei 
The former is now called Fiume di Termini, and the latter // Salft 
or Pal fa which name agrees with what che aM'cnis fay of it, <vir.. 
that its waters had a iult taite. wnch they coiUractcd by (lowing; 
through fait mine*. 

1.' 1 nl'.'rti 
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idorus the navel of Sicily. It was one of the ftrongeft 
places in the ifland, and remarkable for its beautifiul plains, 
fruitful foil, and the many lakes and fprings which watered 
its territory. A modern writer derives the name of Enna 
from the word Ennaam, which in the Phoenician language 
ftgnirics a fountain of pleafure k , the waters of this place be- 
ins highly commended by the antitnts for their limpidity and 
wholefbmenefs. We are told by Diodorus \ that Ceres was 
born in this tliftrici, and that fhe firft taught the inhabitants 
of Enna the art of agriculture. Diodorus adds, that the 
r.ipe of Prcjerpme by Pluto happened near Enna, while the 
vc-Ji ^oddefs was gathering flowers in a neighbouring mea- 
oV.-.v. 1'hio opinion obtained among the Ennaans, who fhew- 
c.i a large cavern, which opened of itfelf, as they believed, 
to iwj.kc the ^oJ a way to his infernal kingdom. Hence the 
worfliip which the Sicilians paid thefe two divinities, the mag- 
nificent temple which Gelo crefted to Ceres in this city, and 
the !b ! emn fcitival which the Syracufans annually celebrated 
near the fountain Cyane, fuppofed to have fprung up when the 
earth opened under Pluto's feet. The temple of Ceres was 
rcforted to from all parts of Italy, Greece, and /ifta, and was 
deemed one of the richeft in Sicily. The antient city of 
Enna u fuppofed to have ftood where Caflro Janni now ftands. 
Engyu/n or Enguyum ftood near mount Maurus, which the 
inhabitants call Mandonia 9 near the fprings of Jlefus. Cicero » 
fpeaks of Engyum as one of the moft conliderable cities of 
Sicily, It was founded by the Cretans^ and was famous for 
a temple dedicated to Ceres, in which it was conftantly affirm- 
ed that certain goddefles, called the Mothers^ appeared from 
time to time. This temple was, according to Plutarch^ 
built by the Cretans, and dedicated to the goddefles ftiled the 
Mothers (H). That writer adds, that in the temple were 
lodged javelins and brazen helmets, which had been confecrat- 
cd to the goddefles of the place by Merio?ies and Utyjffes. 
Thefe were the chief cities of Sicily in the ages we are to write 

1 Diodor. Sicul. I. 5 c. 3. k Bocn art Phal. 1. 2. c. 3. 
1 Djodok. Sicul. I. r. c. 3. «- Ci c. A&. 3. in Verr. 

(II) The Pagans gave the name of mothers to the goddefles of 
the firft rank, namely to Cybele % Juno, and Vefta. In the like man- 
ner the god, whofe protection they implored, was often invoked 
\:y the name of father. Cicero fpeaks of a famous temple creeled 
in the city of Engyum to Cybe/e, who was ftiled the Great Mother 

< K L>\ 
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of ; the others we (hall defcribe in our notes, as we fhall 
have occafion to fpeak of them in the fequel of the hiftory. 

Mtna, now Mount G ibe I, or in one word Along ibe/lo y is Moun* 
the higheft in Sicily, and famous for its frequent and dreadful tains, 
eruptions, which have often deftroyed the whole country to a iEtna. 
great diftance. It is faid to be eight miles in height and feven- 
teen in circumference. The lower parts are very fruitful, the 
middle /haded with woods, and the top covered with fnow 
great part of the year, notwithftanding the flames and hot cin- 
ders it frequently throws up (I). The fire, which is conti- 
nually burning in the bowels of this mountain, made the poets 
place here the forges of the Cyclopes under the direction of 
Vulcan, and the prifon of the giants who rebelled againft Ju- 
piter. Thefe fidtions the vulgar foon took for truths, and 
looked on mount /Etna as the refidencc of Vulcan and the 
feat of his empire. Upon this fuppofition they erected a tem- 
ple to him on the hill, in which was kept, us /Elian informs 
us n , a perpetual fire as in the temple of Vejla, this element 
being a fymbol of Vulcan. Any extraordinary eruption was 
looked upon by the Romans as ominous, and two very dread- 
ful ones are faid to have happened, the one not long before 
the breaking out of the fervile war in Sicily, and the other 
foon after the death of Julius Cafar, both portending the 
bloody wars that enfued. The moft remarkable conflagrati- 
ons we read of fince thofe times were in the years of the 
Chriftian ara 1 1 69, 1 329, 1408, 1444? 14471 1536, 1554, 
by the laft of which Catania and the neighbouring countries 
were very near being utterly deftroyed, as they were alfo in 
1699. But we muft refer the reader for the caufes of thofc 
eruptions, and a particular account of them, to Fazcllus, 
CluveriuSy and Leontinus in his Pyrologia Typography ca. Next 
to /Etna in height and compafs is mount Eryx> which we 
have fpoke of above. 

The principal rivers were the Terius, now La Tavetta, Rivers, 
the Himera, rifing on mount Modenia and falling into the 

"./Elian. 1. 1 r. de Animal. 

(n This is elegantly exprefTcd by Silhs halicus, in the follow- 
ing lines : 

Summo can a ji'go cohibet ( miralile diSl:t f) 
Vietnam flaiwnii glaciem. ^ternoque rigor g 
A rdent a horrent fcopttli : flat <verticc eelji 

Colli s by ems % calidaqnc nivm tegit atra fauillu (7). 

(7) 5/7. Itnl, I. 14 >v 571. 
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Jfrlcan fea ; it is now called Salfo for the reafons we have 
hinted above ; the Halycus* called by the prefent inhabitants, 
II Platani \ it rifes at a little diftance from the fmall town 
Halce* antiently Halycia* and difcharges itfelf into the Sici- 
lian fea, near the ruins of Heraclea* about eighteen miles weft 
of Agrigentum ; the Anapus* which rifes near Bujjena* waters 
the territory of Syracufe* and empties itfelf into the Sicilian 

fea, &c. 

No country ha? produced men more famed for learning 
than Sicily ; but we need not enlarge on this fubje&, it being 
well known, that Mfcljylus* Diodorus Siculus* Empedocles* 
Gorgias* Euclid* Archimedes* Epicharmus* Theocritus* &c. 
werenatives of this ifland. 
The JEoW- The JEolian iflands lie off the north coaft of Sicily ^ in the 
an iflands. Tyrrhenian or TuJ can fea. They were fo called from jEolus^ 

who is fuppofed to have reigned there. They are alfo known 
by the name of the Vulcanian iflands, becaufe fomc of them 
vomited out flames like mount Mtna* and Vulcan was the 
tutelary god of all fuch places ; for the fame reafon they 
were called by the Greeks Htpheftiades. Strabo* Diodorus* 
Mela , and Pliny count feven of them, viz* Lipara* Hie? a* 
Strongyla* Evonymos^ Didytns* Ericufa* Phenicufa. Lipara* 
now Lipari* is the beft peopled and the largeft of all the 
AZolian iflands, being eighteen miles in compafs. It is faid 
to have borrowed its name from Liparus the fon of Aufon* 
who reigned in this ifland <\ The foil is very fruitful, and 
the country furniflied with great plenty of allom, fulphur, 
and bitumen. It has many medicinal baths, which were for- 
merly much frequented * whence it had the name of Ther- 
viejj'a. Strongyla* now Strombclo* is about ten miles in com- 
pafs ; and the foil no lefs fruitful than that of Lipari* but the 
whole country is frequently laid wafte by the flames which a 
mountain in the ifland throws out. The other iflands are no- 
ways confiderable, moftof them being uninhabited and mere 
rocks. Ptolemy reckons up fifteen of thefe iflands ; but, it if 
evident, he includes in that number fevcral other little iflands 
which arc too far diflant from the /Eolian iflands to be com- 
prehended under that denomination. They are diftant about 
forty miles from the north coaft of Sicily* and fifty from the 
ncarefl part of the farther Calabria. 
TheiJJaftdj Thf iflands, called Atgafes* or /Egades* lie north of cape 
Ttgates. Lilybwum* and are three in number, viz. Phorbantia* or 

Buceina as Pliny calls it, Mgufa or Capraria* and Hiera* 

0 Di gtoa . Si ci l. I. 5. c. 8. 
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which is alfo called Maritima. The firft is now called Le- 
itenze, the fecond Favignana^ and the third Maretano. 

Th E . Cyclopes and Lejirigones were, according to Jujlin, The inha- 
Plinyj Solinus, and Tbucydides, the firft inhabitants of Sicily, bitants. 
They are faid to have fettled in the territory of Leontium The Cy- 
and the countries in the neighbourhood of mount Mtna \ but dopes and 
of their origin we know nothing except what we are told L*ftrigo- 
by the poets. That there were formerly Cyclopes* or giants, ncs ' 
fome moderns have endeavoured to prove from the remains of 
fome dead bodies of a gigantic fixe, which have been found 
in fevcral parts of this ifland. They pretend, that thefe 
giants were defcended from Japhet, and that they came into 
Sicily after the confufion of languages p . Their inhumanity 
towards ftrangers, and the flames which mount /Etna, a part 
of their territory, was conftantly vomiting out, gave occafion 
to the many fiitions of the poets, efpecially that the Cyclopes 
fed on human flefh, and that they were employed by Vulcan 
to make thunderbolts for Jupiter. 

The moft ancient inhabitants after the Cyclopes were the 7%*Sicani. 
Sicani, who, as Diodorus informs us 1, called themfelves the 
original inhabitants of the ifland. But Thucydides r , Diony- 
Jius Halicarnajfeus f , Philijlus, as quoted by Diodorus l , 
Solinus «, and the poet Silius w tell us, that they came from 
a country in Spain, watered by the river Sicanus, which 
Servius x , upon very weak conjectures, takes to be the Segrc. 
Some writers will have them to have been called Sicani from 
the river Sicanus others from their leader, under whofe con- 
duit they fettled in Sicily, and gave their name to the ifland, 
which before was called Trinacria. Diodorus is of opinion, 
that the Sicani were the original inhabitants of Sicily and fup- 
ports his alTertion with the authority of Ti?n<eus y who wrote 
the hiftory of Sicily from the earlieft ages. According to that 
antient writer, the Sicanians at firft enjoyed the whole ifland, 
and applied themfelves to cultivate and improve the ground 
in the neighbourhood of mount /Etna, the moft fruitful part 
of the ifland : they built fcveral fmall towns and villages on 
the hills to fecure themfelves againft thieves and robbers, and 
were governed not by one common prince, but each city 
and diftridt by its own king. Thus they continued to live 
till /Etna began to throw out flames, and lay walte the whole 

p Vide Thom. Fazell. Dead. 1. 1. 1. c. 7. & Mariar. 
Valguarncra de primis incolis Sicilue. 'I Diodor. Sicul. I. 
5. c. z. r Thucyb, 1. 6. r Dion. Malic. 1. i. 1 Dm- 
por. Sicul. ubi fppra. ■Solinus, c. io. "Sil. Itai. 
1. * Sk k v. in lib. 8. iEueid. 

country; 
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country ; and then they abandoned their antient habitations, 
and retired to the weftein parts of the ifland, which they ftill 
inhabited in the time of Tlmcydides y . Some Trojans, after 
the deffru£ion of their city landing in Sicily, fettled among 
the Sicani, built the cities of Eryx and Egefta, and became 
one people with them, talcing the general name of Elymi or 
. . Elymcei. They were afterwards joined by fome Phocenfes, 
Tbe Siculi. w j 1Q f eLt j ec j h erc on t | lc i r return from the fiege of Troy. The 

people properly called Siculi, or Sicilians, came over into 
Sicily, after the Sicani had for many ages enjoyed an undif- 
turbed po/Jeffion of t}>e whole ifland. They were, according 
to Ilellanicui of Lesbos, the antient inhabitants of Aufonia, 
properly fo called ; but being driven from thence by the 
Opici, they took refuge in Sicily, and fettled in that part of 
the ifland, which the Sicani had for faken. As they were not 
contented with the narrow bounds which the Sicani allowed 
them, they began to encroach upon their neighbours ; 
whereupon a bloody battle enfued, in which the Sicani were 
utterly defeated, and confined to a corner of the ifland. The 
Siculi, now matters of the greater part of the country, 
changed the antient name of Sicania into that of Sicily z . 
Philijlus, as quoted bv Dionyjius Halicarnajfem , tells us, 
that the Siculi were originally Ligures, and that they oppofed 
Hercules, when, on his return from Spain, he attempted to 
crofs the Alps out of Gaul into Italy. Notwithftanding .their 
oppoiltion, that great conqueror got fafe into Italy, fubdued the 
Ligures, and, having incorporated them into his army, carried 
them over into Sicily, it being his cuflom, as the fame author 
acquaints us, to recruit his army with the people he had con- 
quered, and, after they had aflifteJ him hi making new con- 
quers, to reward them with new feats J . The Phoenicians 
likewife fettled on thecoait, and in the adjacent iflands, for 
the con veil iency of trade ; but upon the arrival of the Greeks 
retired into the country of the Elymi, in order to be nearer 
Carthage b. 

The About three hundred years after the ariival of the Siculi, 

Creeks, the ifland began to be known to the Greek*. Of thefe the 

firvt that went i;..chcr were the Ci-alcidians of Eula.a, under 
the rrmthu't oi 7/.iv/. \v l .v> buih Xaxus, an ! a famous altar of 
y/pol/'j, which, 7 :Ul i i ells u-, w.c, fiill itanding in 
hi p i tim«* \v: • j i-.: :■ '! '- i:r,i. Ti,e year after, which wa p , 
according Cm l)i..\iit> I uniuirnaj/imi the third ot the 

y Dir.:: /. i h . lvii i-ui .up'j x THrcvn. nui fupia. 

Rli'N flAl.li \k l ». Id': I, "I u s . pjj.i.r I) !0;.". 1 1 a l i - 

*. ar.J.4. ' i.;^<\;>, ub. < if.ciiK ii. J. u l)in.\'. 
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feventeetftfr -olympiad, Avcbias ; the . Gorinthian y one of the 
i^rtf c//^fila{d ; the foundations of Syracufe** Seven years 
after a nefaihcblony' of Chalcidians founded Leontini and Ca- 
tana, afterftaying driven out the Sicuii* who inhabited that 
traft. ;: About the- fame time Lamis with a colony from Me- 
gard, a pity' of fehaia r fettled on the river Pantat;ius at a 
place ; called TrotHum, where: his adventurers lived forne time 
in common with .the Chalcidians of Leontini ; .but being 
driven ?from thence by the Leontines, he built the city of 
Th'apfusf, where he died. Upon his death, the- colony left 
TbapfuSy and, f under the conduct of Hybion king of the Siculi 7 
founded Mega fa Hyblaa, where they refided two hundvd 
and forty five years, till they were driven out by Gelon, ty- 
rant of Syracufe. During their abode at Megara, they fent 
one Pammilus, who was come from Megara in Achaia their 
original city, to build Selinus/ This city was founded about 
a hundred years after the foundation of Megara. Antiphe- 
//wand Enti?nus 9 the former a Rhodian^ the other * Cretan, 
led each a colony of their countrymen, and jointly built the 
city of Gela J on '■ a river of the fame name, eftabhfliing in 
their new fettlement the Doric cuftoms, about forty five 
years after the founding of Syracufe. The inhabitants of 
Gela founded Agrigentum, an hundred and eight years after 
their arrival* in Sicily^ and introduced the fame cuftoms there. 
A few years;after»' Zancle was built by the pirates of Cumee 
in Italy, but chiefly peopled by the Chalcidians^ Samians, and 
Ionians, whochofe rather to feek'new fettlemerits than live 
under the Perjian yoke. Somt? time after, Anaxilas, tyrant 
of Rhegittm, drove Out the antient proprietors, and, dividing 
their lands* among his followers, called the city Me/fana or 
Meffene, which was the name-qf his native city in Pcloponne* 
fus. The city of Himera was founded by the Xancleans un- 
der the direction of Eucleides y Shnus^ and Sacon • but 
peopled by the Chalcidians , qnd fome Syracufian exiles, who 
had been driven out by the contrary faction. The Sy?acu- 
fians built Alt a:, Chafmeuts, and Camarina \ the firft ie- 
venty years, the fecond ninety, and the third one hun- 
dred and thirty five alter the foundation of their own 
city. This • is the account which "Tbucydides, a moft 
judicious and' cxatt writer, gives us of the vaiious nations, 
whether Greeks or Barbarians, who fettled in Sicily c . He 
takes no notice of a colony from Crete, which, it Diodorrts 
is to be credited, fettled in Sicily long before thr Greeks gut 
any footing in that ifland. According to this writer, Minos, 
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king 6f Or*e, having tnyaded Sicify in pifrfuit JE>#4rftt , 
wa* therfe trtBchcroufly put to deattf by Or^Ari king ; of die 

5ira*/, The Cretans j who had attended him in thit expedi- 
tion, having toft their leatfer, and hkcmk their fliips which 
**ere all burnt by Gocalw, refoived to fettle in the iflafid, 
atid build a city ; which they did accordingly, calling it from 
the name of their king Minoa. Some time after the inhabi- 
tants of Minoa > pofleffingthemfelres of a plate #rong by fta* 
ture, in the heart of the country, built there the city of Bn* 

gyum. After the deftrucftion of Troy, Mirim with Other 
Cretans being caft away on the coafe of Sicily, were kindly 
entertained by their countrymen there, and admitted to fhare 
aJI the privileges of their city. Their power being thus in- 
created with their numbers, they began to make frequent 
inroads -into the neighbouring territories, and confidently 
extended their confines. In procef9 of time they became one 
of the moft wealthy colonies of Sicily, and built a moft mag- 
nificent temple in honour Of the Curetes or Ceryiantes; called 
in Crete the Mother GeeUeJJis*. Strata counts among the 

antient inhabitants of Sicily the Mffrgetes, who being driven 
out of Italy by the OEnotrians, fettled in that part of the 
ifland, where the antient city of Mot gentium ftood '* The 
Campani, who a/Turned the name of Mdmertini^ that », f*» 
vincible warriors , and the Carthaginians, ' who fettled veiy 
early in Sicily, ought KkeWife to be counted among the 
antient inhabitants of the ifland : but of thefe we fhall have 
frequent occafion to fpeak in the fequel of this hiftory. 

As the authors, who have wrote the hiftory of Sicily from 
the carlieft times, and to whom both PisJortts and, Thucy- 
dides refer us for a more full account of what they only 
Jiint at 9 have not, to the irreparable lofs of the learned 
world, reached our times, we cannot pretend to give any 
fatisfceiory or con ncdied hiftory of thofe nations, that inha- 
bited the ifland, before the arrival of the Greeks (K). Of the 

faeftrigm* 

i Diod. Sicul. 1. v. c. 13. ■ Strab.1. vi. 

(K) The authors who wrote the hiftory of Sicily from the earfiefl 
ages are Yimous, Ptilijhs, Antiocbus of Syracufe % Hipys, and The** 
potnput. limneus was contemporary with Plato, wrote the hiftory 
of Sicily, and is often quoted and followed by Diidorus Si cuius. 

Philiftm fiourifticd under the two Vionyfyfes % and wrote a com- 
plete hiftory of Sicily from the earlieft ages tp hii time. He was 
a native of Naucratis, but pafled great part of his life at Syraeufe, 

where he affiftcd Dionyfm in the piUblifying of his authority. He 
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Imftrigmm and Cyciufxt we know nothing hvt wb* w* read 
it the port* mi ia beneath the dignity of btftory to take ao- 
ticeaf. We flail only fry* that few wrtterahave* «m with* 
ait good grounds* imagined, that the Imfirigum and SUani 
were one and tbc feme people *. At to the they had 

at firft as many kings ai dues, but were in procefa of time 
brought under fuhje&en to oae common prince * Of all thet* 
Unga we find two only mentioned in hiftory* viz. Cocalus and 
Tcutmt i all we know of the latter is, that in his time the Si* 
being at variance among themfelvea, were fubdued hy 
Pkalaris tyrant of Agrigmt*m> and T m(u$ himfcif taken by 

* Vid.RiMtC6it.hift. Jd. Vol. It p. 381. 

married the niece of Dmtfks, unknown to hue, and was on tha* 

sccoant banifhed SUify, He is oft* n mated by Jifabm % and. feems 
to haye been an accurate writer (1$). Antiocbat of Syrqptfi is 

I noted br Diuyfm Hulicarnafims as an author of great credit ; he 
ourilhed about the ooth olympiad, and wrote the hiftory of Sicily 
in nine boob, which began with the reign of Coc«l*s, and ended 
with the ftate of Skify in the reign of Darius tfotbus king ofPerfia. 
Paufanias mention* this author in thefe words ; An tiochus jon of 
Xepophanes, a Syracufian, Jays in bis biftory of Sicily, &t. He is 
alfo quoted by Dionyjhs Balkarnqfint , who tells us, thathe ex- 
traded his hiftory fiom antient and authentic monuments* Strata, 
Htfychius, an4 Fofius fcem to pay a gre at deference to the autho- 
rity of this writer. ffifiys flouriihed either in the reign of Darius, of 
that of XtrxiS, and was the finft who wrote the hiftory of Sicily, 
which hiftory was afterwards abridged by one Ahes* He is fre- 
quently quoted by Plutarch, SuiJas t the fcholiaft oq Aratui % and 
others. Theopompus, a native ot the ifle of Chios, flouriihed in 
the reigns of Artax$rx$s Ochas of Psrfia, and Philip the 
rather of AUxaudtr of Moufflon. He was the difciple of lf 9 - 
truies, and in the opinion of Dnwyfins Balicamajttus, ftr excelled 
his matter. Atbtn+u$ cites and commends him as a lover of truth, 
and one who f pared no pains in the fotrch of it. Befides maqy 
othe? excellent performances, he wrote the hiftory of Philip, the 
rather of Alexander, in three books in one of which he gave an 
account of the affairs of Sicily from the beginning of the reign of 
Diouyfius the elder, to the expulfion of Dionyfius the younger (19). 
As the works of thefe authors have not reached us, we are left 
quite in the dark as to feme of the raoft material points in the hif- 
tory of Sicily. 
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treachery to flr^a? his capital : Oca /us rergbed long before 
him, and was, according to Di odor us, contemporary with 
Minos king of Crete, whoy Being highly incenfetf againft £><r- 
<A?/W for helping his queen "Pojiphae to fatisfy her unnatural 
lurt, equipt a powerful fleet, and purfued him into Sicily, 
where Coca/us then reigned. ' Upon his arrival he fent mef- 
fengers to Coca/us, requiring him to deliver up Dmdalm. The 
Sicanian fheweJ himfclf difpofed to comply with his requeft, 
entertained hirff very fp!endidljr v and invited him to his pa- 
lace, where he caufed him to be privately ftifted m a hot 
bath. The Cretans, who had attended him into Sicily, raif- 
ed a ftately monument to their deceafed king, whofe bones 
were many ages after dug up in laying the foundations of A- 
grigentum, and lent into Crete by There fovereign of that dif- 
tri& In the time of the Peloponnefsan war, the Sicani fided 
with the Lacedemonians ; and afterwards with Dionyfeus, ty- 
rant of Syracttfe, againfr tiie Carthaginians ; but were at laft 
entirely fubdued by the latter, and held in fubje&ion till the 
Romans in the J firft Punic war refcued them . from;' that bon- 
dage K .. .. . . 

Th e Sica/i were in like manner firft fubje^: to many, and 
afterwards to one common prince. Molus, according to Di- 
odorus znd y u/iin n , was their firitJcing, and fucpeeded by 
Bute*,: air B sties was by . Efyx, But the mod renowned a- 
mong their princes was Ducetius, who governed the Siculi 
with great wifitam, built the city of Palieon. (L), and re- 

1 Potriiii'Lr. * DroDOR.l. iv. c. 13. Pavsan.L vii. 
se b. in Chfon. 1 Diodg*. 1. xiii. & xvi. »» Idem, 1. xiii. 
■ Just in, 1. iv. 

(L^ The city was fo called from a neighbouring temple dedicat- 
ed co the* gods' Paiici, who were foppofed to be two twin-brothers, 
and fons of Jupiter by the nymph Thalia. The temple was very 
famous for the wonders that were related of it ; but far more for 
the facrednets of ihe oaths that were taken there, the violation of 
which wa* faid to be always attended with fudden and' exemplary 
punifhment; This facred place was a fecure afylum for all perfons, 
who were oporerfed by afuperior power; and efpecially for flaves, 
who were uujuujy abufed, or too cruelly treated by their matters. 
'J hey conrinued late in rhe temple til! fuch time as they had made 
their peace by the interpoStioh of mediators chofen b^both parties; 
and r "f«5 not a Jingle inftanceof a milter's having forfeited the 
promife lie had made to pardon his Haves ; fo greatly revered were 
ihe gnds who preiided in the templa ror the fevere vengeance they 
were believed to take on thofe who violated their oaths (20). 

(20) Diodor. Shul. ibid. c. 22. 

moved 
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moved that of N*as 9 the place of his birth, from the hills to 
the champain country °. He engaged in . a war with thefiy* 
racufianSi by whom he was routed, and furrendering hirafelf 
to them, , was fet at liberty, upon condition that he fliould 
leave Sicily, and lead a private life, at Corinth (M). The 8j* 
mcufiansy having thus got rid of a powerful rival, reduced the 
whole country of the Siculi except the city of Trinacria alone, 
Which refufed to admit the Syracufians within the walls. This 
city was. at that, time the metropolis of the Siculi, and its in- 
habitants were accounted the bed warriors of the whole na- 

° D I ODOR. 1. xi. 

(M) Ducetius y according to Diodorus Siculus, united all the 37- 
culi 9 the inhabitants of Hybla excepted, into one body ; by which 
means he became very powerful, and gained feverai considerable 
victories over the Syracufians, who began to give no fmall umbrage 
to the inhabitants of Sicily. Bat after many glorious fuccefles, 
Ducetius was defeated in a pitched battle, and abandoned by the 
greateit part of his forces. The conftemation,into which fo fudJen & 
general a defer t ion threw him, prompted him to take a refolution, 
which nothing but the utmoft defpair could fugged. He withdrew 
in the night to Syracufe, advanced as far as the great fquare in the 
middle of the city, and there falling proibate at the foot of the al- 
tar, abandoned his life and dominions to the mercy of the Syra- 
cuftant his profeffed enemies. Such a fight drew the whole city into 
the fquare, and the orators endeavoured to inflame the people thus 
affembled againft the fupptiaht, whom providence had put into 
their hands, that they might revenge and punifli by his death all 
the injuries he had done the republic. Such fpeeches incenfed the 
multitude, who were ready to fall upon him even at the foot of the 
altar ; but, an aflembly being convened . the wifelt of the fenators 
represented, that they were not to confider what puniihment Du- 
cetius might deferve, but how it behoved the Syracufians to behave 
on that occafion ; that they ought not to look upon him any longer 
as an enemy, but as a fuppliant, by which character his perion 
was become facred and inviolable ; tiiat it was worthy the good- 
nefs natural to the Syracufians to exert their clemency e^en cowards 
thofe who leaftdeferved iv,&c. The people was greatly atfected 
with this fpeech, and all to a man voted for fpanng Duccrius's life. 
However, he was baniihed Sicily, and ordered to relide at Cznnth, 
the original city of the isyracufians, who took upon them to rurnifh 
the exile with all things neceffary to lupport himielf Juitabie to hi* 
dignity. Ducetius, however, returned tome years after into Srcrfv, 
under pretence of founding a new colony, and endeavoured to deliver 
his countrymen from the opprefiion they groaned under, but was 
prevented by death from accomplishing hi* deiign (21). 

(21) DitJor. Si cul. I. xi. & xii 

rion. 
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thn. The Syracujians therefore, having drawn together all 
their troops, marched out againft the Trinacri*ns % who met 
them at feme di fiance from their city, and offered them bat* 
tie. Bod) armies engaged with the utmoft fury, and the vie* 
rory was long doubtful. But at laft the Trinatrians were 
overpowered with numbers, and thinking it beneath them 
cither to beg quarter or to fly, were all to a man killed on 
the fpot. Such or them as were wounded, preferring death 
to captivity, difpatched themfelves. The Syracujians f having 
gained fo compleat a yiftory over a people never before fub- 
dued, levelled the city with die ground, fold all the women 
and children for Haves, and fent the fpoils by way of thankf- 
giving to the temple of Apollo at Delphos *. Thus were the 
SiciUi reduced by the Syracujians \ but tbey did'not long con- 
tinue fubjeft to them i for in the war which not long after 
broke out between the Syracujians and Athenians^ under the 

condu& of Nieiasj we find the former foliating the Siculi 
to join them againft a foreign cue qiy, and efpoufe the caufe 
of Syraeufe as their own. But the Siculi were fo far from 

complying with their requeft, that they fent powerful fuc- 
cours to the Athenians y and cut in pieces a body of Spartans 
that was marching to the relief of Syracufe H. In the war 
which was foon after kindled between Carthage and Syracufe, 
they alEfted the Carthaginians with an army of twenty tbou- 
fand men r . But in the war which Dionyfius the elder made 
upon the Carthaginians with a defign to drive them out of the 
ifland, they affiled the Syracujians to the utmoft of their 
power. The Carthaginians prevailed in this war, and the 
Sicult , notwithftanding the affiftance they had lent Dionyfms, 
were by him abandoned, and given up to the Carthaginians , 
whofe yoke they bore till the time of Timelstn the Corinthian, 
who reftored moft of the cities belonging to the Siculi to the 
full enjoyment of their antient liberties f , as we fhall have 
occafion to relate at length in the fequel of thishiftory. This is 
what we have been able to gather relating to the firft Inhabi- 
tants of Sicily* from the few fragments that arc ftiH remain- 
ing of the authors, who have wrote at length on that fubjed. 
We (hall now proceed to the hiftory of the Greek colonies in 
Sicily^ beginning with that of Syraeufe, the moft powerful 
ftate and eminent city in the whole ifland. 

* Idem, L xii. * Idem, ibid. ' Idem, 1. xiii. f Idem, 
I. xir. 
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Tie Hi/lory $f Syracuse. 

i T kind of government firft prevailed 
/ of Syracuf* is not well known. We fin 
P*tis 9 mentioned by Ath$naus * and /Elian 
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reigning there in the , 

eluded, that the^ity was firft governed by kings. It is ter-. 
tain, x that monarchical government, if firft introduced, wa$ 
pot of long continuance, being foon changed into a demo- 
cracy, as is manifeft from 4riftotle Diodorus Siculus % 
and Juftin J. But a$ the hiftory of that republic is for the 
fpace of two hundred yean over call with an impenetrable 
mift for want of records, we fliall begin with the reign of 



whofe time Syracufe began 

thenceforward 



(lake 




memorable events for the fpace of above two hundred y t2 
During all that time it exhibits a perpetual alternative of I 
very under tyrants, and liberty under a popular governme: 
till it was at length reduced by the Romans* and made part 
of their empire. 

Ge Ion was born in the city of Gtla* whence he probably Gelon 

took his name (N ). He fignalized himfelf in the wars, which Year c 

Hippocrates^ tyrant of Gela t carried on againft the neigh- ^ c 

2514. 

■ Athiw. Liii c. 28. ■ -Elian V. H. I.xii c. 31. w A- ^ fo ' e 

RISTOT. 1. V. Polit. C. 4, 'DlODOR. SlCUL 1. XX. * Jus- C,mft » 

tim.1. xxii. 4 8 S- 



(N) The firft of Ge/on*$ anceftors we find mentioned in his hif- 
tory was one Qtcetor, who was born in the ifland of Tehu 9 but 
went to fettle at GeU % whence he was driven with the other in- 
habitants by Antiofhcmet and the Lptdians of Rbodes, when they 
poflefied themfclvcs of that city. In procefs of time, one of 
ius defendants, by name T$Hn$i 9 was created by the inhabitants of 
Gel* high-pried of the infernal gods. At what time the family re- 
turned to G//a ii not known; Herodotus (22) informs us, thatft- 
hm was the firft of the defendants of Oeceior, who made any fi- 
gure, and that feme of the inhabitants of Gela being expelled in a 
(edition, he by the authority of his funflion brought them back to 
their native country, for which good office the priefthood was con- 
tinued in his family. 



(z?) Herodot. /. vii. 
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bouring ftates, moil of which he reduced, and was very near 
making himfelf mafter pi Syracufe, after having defeated the 
Syracujians in a battle fought on the banks of the Florus ; how- 
ever, he obliged them to deliver up to Hippocrates the city of 
Camarina i which they had ever poflefled to that time. Af- 
ter the death of Hippocrates , Gehrig under pretence of de- 
fending the rights of the tyrant's children, his wards, took up 
arms againft his own citizens, and, having overcome them m 
a battle, feized on the fovereignty for himfelf. After this 
fuccefs, he undertook to reftore fome Syracufians , who had 
been expelled the city by the contrary fa&ion. With thefe 
exiles lie marched from Cafmene to Syracufe* where he was 
received by the populace with loud acclamations, and put ir> 
pofFeffion of the city. Being now mafter of lb wealthy a 
place, he gave the government of Gild to his brother Hiero y 
and bent all his thoughts on the embellifhing of Syracufe*. and 
extending the limits of that ftate. His firft care was to peo- 
ple it well, and therefore, having deftroyed the city of Cama- 
rina* he transferred the inhabitants to Syracufe. He had 
foon after fome difputes with the Megarians^ who were fup- 
ported by all the Eubceans that inhabited Sicily. But their 
joint forces were not able to cope with G*/on, who drove 
them out of the field, took and razed their cities, and trans- 
planted the moft wealthy among the inhabitants to his favour- 
ite city, allowing them to enjoy the feme rights and privi- 
leges as the natives. The common people, though they had 
no part in promoting the war againft him, he fold for flaves, 
obliging thofe who purchafed them to tranfport them out of 
Sicily^ laying, that it was more eafy to govern a thoufand 
men of iinftancc, than one who had nothing to lofe By 
this means the power of Syracufe rofe in a fhort time to a very 
great heigh:, and the friendfliip of Gelon was courted, not on- 
ly bv the neighbouring ftates, but by thofe of Greece* namely 
vf Athens dud Laccdemon* who jointly fent ambalfadors into 
Sicily, inviting him to enter into an alliance with them againft 
Xerxes king of Perjia, who was ready to invade Greece with 
a formidable army. Gelon* it feems, had been before this 
time engaged in a war with the Carthaginians* and on that 
occafion had implored in vain the afliftance of the Athenians 
and Lacedemonians^ for he upbraided the ambafladors with the 
contempt Athens and Lacedemon had (hewn him, when he fo- 
licired fuccours from them againft the Carthaginians. How- 
ever, he declared at the fame time, that he was fo far from 
retaliating luch an ungenerous treatment, that, on the con- 

* He rodot. 1. vii. 
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trary, he was ready to fupply them with two hundred galiies* 
twenty thou fond men compleatly armed, two thoufand 
hotfe, two thoufand bow-men, two thoufand flingers, two 
thoufand light horfe, and befides to furnifh the whole Greek 
army with corn during all the time of the war, upon condition 
they would appoint him commander in chief of all their for- 
ces. This propofal was rejected by the ambafladors with in- 
dignation, who told him, that if he was willing to fuccour 
Greece under the condudt of the Athenians and Lacedemonians , 
they would willingly enter into a confederacy with him againft 
the common enemy, but, if he difdaincd to obey their orders, 
they did not care for his affiftance. Gelon replied with a great 
deal of temper, that he could not help thinking he had a bet- 
ter claim to the fupreme command, than either the Lacede- 
monians or Athenians^ fincc he had a far greater number both 
of fea and land forces ; but, however, he would abate fomc- 
thing of his fir ft pretentions, and be fatisfied with the com- 
mand either of the fleet or the army, and allow them to chufe 
which of the two they liked beft. The ambafladors, notwith- 
ftanding the ftraits their refpeftive countries were in, would 
hearken to no fuch propofals ; whereupon they were com- 
manded by Gelon to depart forthwith his dominions b . 

In the mean time Gelon being informed tftat Xerxes had 
already crofled the Hellefpont, and apprehending that the 
Greeks would not be able to refift fo formidable a power, dis- 
patched to Delphos one Cadmus, a perfon whom he could con- 
fide in (O), with rich prefents, enjoining him to wait the 

b Herodot. ibid. Diodor. Sicul, I. xi. Aristot. L 
viii. Polit. c. 12. 

(O) Cadmus had been formerly lord of Cos, the dominion of 
which ifland he had received by inheritance from his anceftors ; 
bat becaufe they had ufurped that Sovereignty, and unjalUy de- 
prived the inhabitants of their liberty, Cadmus voluntarily reiigned 
his authority, reftored the Coans to their antient rights and privi- 
leges, and retired to the city of Zancle in Sicily, where he lived a 
private life. Gelon, who was well acquainted with his character, 
fent him to Delphos on this occafion, entrulting him with prefents 
of an immenfe value. Neither was he deceived in the opinion 
which he had conceived of his integrity ; for Cadmus no fooner 
heard that the Pcrfians had been defeated, and that Xerxes was re- 
tiring with his forces, than he returned to Sicily, and delivered up 
to Gelon the treafures he had entrufted him with, though he might 
with impunity have appropriated them to himfelf (23), 
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event of a battle, and in cafe Xerxes fliould conquer to pre* 
fent him with the treafure, and pay him homage in his name ; 
but if the Greeks fhould get the better of the Barbarian^ to 
bring back theprefents to Sicily c (P). Gelon^ it feems, was 
at this time quite ignorant of the alliance which Xerxes had 
concluded with the Carthaginians before he undertook his ex- 
pedition into Greece. By that treaty it was agreed, that while 
the Perjuins invaded Greece^ the Carthaginians fhould fall on 
thofe who were of the Greek name in Sicily and Italy % that 
they might be diverted from a/lifting one another. Purfu2nt 
to this agreement, the Carthaginians made vaft preparations 
with a view to recover the places which they had formerly 
polTeiTed in Sicily. It is not exactly known, at what time 
the Carthaginians firft canied their arms into Sicily; all we 
are certain of is, that they were poflefTed of fome part of it 
as early as the firft year after the expulfion of king Tarquin at 
Rome\ for in the time of the firft confuls Brutus and Valerius 
the Romans and Carthaginians entered into a treaty, chiefly 
in relation to navigation and commerce, whereby it was ex- 
prefly ft pulated among other things, that the Romans^ who 
fhould touch at Sardinia , or that part of Sicily which belong- 
ed to the Carthaginians , fhoulJ be received there in the fame 
manner as the Carthaginians themfelves d. Hence it is ma- 
nifeft, that the Curthagb.ians were already matters of Sardi- 
nia and part of Sicily. Th;s treaty was concluded about 
twenty eight years before Xerxes invaded Greece j but at the 
time of that expedition the Carthaginians had not a foot of 
ground in Siciy, having been Jriven out by Gelon, as ap- 
pears fioni that piince's fpeech to the Athenian and Spartan 

« Herodot. ibid. d Pol y a. 1. iii. c. 22,23, 24. 

(?) The Sicilian writers, as Herodotus informs us, vary in fome 
particulars of in s acco'«n., and lay, that Gelon, having at laft pre- 
vailed with himfe.f to ferve under the Lacedemonians, would have 
affiled Greece in her diiirels, if hjs own dominions had not been in- 
vaded by the Carthaginians. Thefe authors make no mention of 
any alliance concluded between the Pecans and Carthaginians ; but 
ted us, 1 hat the Carthaginians were invited into Sicily by Terillus, 
who had been tyrant of Himera, but difpuirtflld of his government 
by Theron tyrant of Agrigentum % to revenge which injury, at the 
.mitigation of Anaxilat tyrant of R/jegium, who had married his 
daughter, he had recourfe to ihc Carthaginians, not doubting but 
they would gladly embrace fo favourable an opportunity of invad- 
ing bicity ^24). 

(24) Idem, ibid. 
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ambafladors related at length by Herodotus e . No wonder 
then, that the Carthaginians readily embraced fo favourable 
an opportunity of recovering their dominions in Sicily, and 
joined in alliance with Xerxes, who was an irreconcileable 
enemy to the whole Greek nation. The preparations for this 
war are faid to have been continued for three years, during 
which time Humilcar the fon of Hanno, who was charged 
with the management of it, not only railed what forces he 
could in Africa j but alfo with the money fent him by Xerxes 
hired a great number of mercenaries in Spain, Gaul, and Ita- 
ly, fo that his army amounted to three hundred thoufand 
men, and his fleet to two thoufand fhips of war and three thou* 
fand tranfports. With this formidable army Hamilcar failed 
from Carthage, and landing without oppofition at Ponor* 
mus, laid fiege to Hinura a maritime city in that neighbour- 
hood. Tberoriy tyrant of Agrigentum, whofe daughter Gelon 
had married, was then in poffeffion of Himera, having driven 
from thence Terillus to whom that city of right belonged* 
The tyrant feeing his city all on a fudden inverted with fo. 
numerous an army, difpatched meflenger after meflenger to 
his fon-in-law, imploring a fpeedy fuccour* Gelon* upon the 
firft notice he had of the (traits Theron was in, drew together 
an army of fifty thoufand foot and five thoufand horfe, and 
marched with all poffible expedition to bis. relief. Hamilcar y 
on his fitting down before Himera, which was a town of 
great ftrength, had caufcd two large camp6 to be well forti- 
fied ; in one of which he lodged his land-army ; and his ftips, 
which he hadcaufed to be drawn afhorc* in the other, placing 
there all his marines for their defence. Gelon, on his arrival 
at Himera, intercepted a courier, carrying letters from the 
inhabitants of Selinus, confederates of the Carthaginians, to 
Hamilcar, whereby he underftood, that Hamilcar was to of- 
fer the next morning, ia the camp of the marines a folemn fa- 

crificc to Neptune, and that lie had appointed the Selinuntine 
cavalry to join him the fame day in the faid camp. Gelon, 
taking advantage of this intelligence, drew out an equal num- 
ber ot his own horfe, ordering rhem to advance to the ene- 
my's camp about the time njreed on, as if they were the S*- 
linuntines. His orders were put in execution, and the body 
of cavalry admitted without the lealt fufpicion into the camp. 
Hamilcar was then bafy in facrificing, and the greater part of 
the lb Id i e r y attending him without arms. The Syracufians 
therefore, without the lcaft oppofition, making up to Ha- 

e Herodot. ubi fupra. 
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milcar y killed him, purfuant to their general's orders, cut in 
pieces moft of his marines, and fet fire to the (hips. In this 
critical conjuncture, Gebn, who had notice of the fuccefs by 
a fignal given him from the top of a neighbouring hill, drew 
out his army and attacked the other camp. The Carthagi- 
nians at firit maJe a gallant refiftance; but when news was 
brought them of their general's death, and at the fame time 
feeing all their fleet in a blaze, they had no longer courage 
to ftand their ground, but betook themfelves to a precipitous 
flight ; and then the (laughter was dreadful We are told, 
that no fewer than an hundred and fifty thoufand were killed 
in the purfuit ; the reft retired to an eminence, where they 
made head againft the enemy ; but being furrounded on all 
fides without any hopes of relief, they were obliged, for 
want of provifions, to furrender at difcrction ; lb that of this 
mighty army, the greateft that had ever been raifed in thofe 
weitcrn parts, not one fingle man made his efcape I. Hero- 
dotus tells us, that this battle was fought the fame day as that 
of Salami s, but Di odor us Si cuius will have the Carthaginians 
to have been defeated the fame day that Leonid as was killed at 
Thermopylae* After the battle Gelon amply rewarded aM thofe 
who had fignalized themfelves in the a&ion, efpecially the 
body of horfc, to whom he was chiefly* indebted for the vic- 
tory. The greateft part of the fpoils, which were of an im- 
menfe value, he offered to the gods, adorning with them the 
temples of Syracufe and Hbnera. The captives he fhared with 
his allies, who employed them in public works for the com- 
mon good ; and ib many were taken, that all Africa ^ as our 
author fays, feemed to have been tranfplanted into Sicily. 
Some of the private citizens of Agrigcntum^ who had diftin- 
guilhed themfelves above the reft, had five hundred a-piece. 
Th'.*y were all put in irons, and let apart for the public fer- 
vice ; and on this occafion it was, that the Agrigentines built 
their famous temple, and made thofe conduits, which were 

fo much admired by theanticnts, and called Pbeaces from one 
Pbea::, who was the overfecr of the work g . 

Or ri:e two thoufand (hips of war and three thoufand trans- 
ports., or which the Ga> ihaginian fleet confifted, eight /hips 
only, which happened to be out at fea whni the camp of the 
mariner. was taken, nude their efcape, and failed for Carthage \ 
but before they reached th it place they were all caft away, 
v few men only Lenr- faved in a fmalJ boat, Thefe arriving 

f H- ropot. Si Pic-Z^. Cicui* ubi fupra. g Diodor. Si- 
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at Carthage brought the difmal news of the entire defeat of 
their army and the lofs of their fleet. The grief, confterna- 
tion, and defpair, which fuch an unexpected difafter occafi- 
oned in the city, is not to be exprefled. As the Carthagini- 
ans in all great rcverfes of fortune ever loft their courage, and 
funk into defpair, they looked upon themfelves as utterly 
ruined, expecting every moment to fee the victorious army 
land at Carthage. In this fright they immediately difpatched 
ambafiTadors into Sicily, enjoining them to ftrike up a peace 
with Gelon upon any terms. The ambafladors without delay 
put to fea, and landing at Syracufe threw themfelves at the 
conqueror's feet, and with many tears begged him to receive 
their city into favour, and grant them a peace upon what con- 
ditions he Ihould think fit to prefcribe. Gelon heard them 
with great humanity, and, being touched with companion, 
granted them a peace upon the following conditions ; viz. 
that they fliould pay two thoufand talents of filver to defray 
the expences they had put him to, build two temples, where 
the articles of the treaty fliould be lodged and kept as facred, 
a d for the future abftain from offering human facrifices. 
This laft article fliews the humanity of Gelon 9 a temper ; and 
indeed no prince ever gave more inltances of good nature than 
he, after his authority was once eftabli(hed. Some a&s of 
feverity, which he is (aid to have praCtifed before he was firm- 
ly feated on the throne, are generally afcribed to his coun- 
fellors, who prompted him to themagaintt the natural bent of 
his humane temper. The Carthaginians did not think 
this a dear purchafe of a peace, which was abfolutely necef- 
fary for their affairs, and which they hardly durft hope for. 
They-ftiewed their gratitude to Damarata, Gelon s wife, who 
had been chiefly inftrumental in procuring them fo favourable 
a peace, by fending her a crown of gold, which was valued 
at an hundred talents of gold. This crown Gelon turned into 
money, and coined pieces called from his wife's name Da- 
maretia, each ©f them being worth ten Attic drachmas h . 

Gelon, after the conclufion of the peace, having nothing to 
fear from Africa, refolved to embark his troops, and parting 
over into Greece, join his countrymen there again (t the Per- 
funis. Upon fecond thoughts he had changed his mind, and 
refolved rather to ferve under the Lacedemonians and Atheni- 
ans, than fuffcr the barbarians to infult over thofc of Greek 
name. But while all things were in a readinefs for this expe- 
dition, a meffenger from Corinth brought him the joyful news 
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of the victory, which the Greets had gained at Salamhy and 
at the fame time acquainted him, that Xerxes with a great 
part of his army had left Europe. Hereupon he difbanded his 
army, after having commended his foldiers and officers for the 
for ward nefs they had fhewn to aflift their countrymen in 
Greece , and given each of them fome token of his favour. 
He commanded the allies to return to their refpe£tive homes, 
and the mercenaries he quartered in places at a great diftance 
from Syracufe his metropolis. And now having no troops 
within, or near, the city, he fummoned a general afiembly 
of all the inhabitants of Syracufe^ commanding them to come 
armed, as if they were to encounter an enemy. When they 
were met, he himfeif repaired to the afiembly without arms 
or guards, and there gave them an account of his whole con- 
duct, {hewing to what ufes he had apply ed the feveral fums 
with which he had been entrufted, and in what manner he 
bad employed his authority ; adding, that he had never any 
thing elfe in view but the public welfare; but, however, if 
he had through ignorance done any thing ami ft, they were at 
full liberty to inflict upon him what punifhment they thought 
fit, fince they were all well armed, and he without arms or 
guards to fcreen himfeif from their vengeanee. The nume- 
rous afljmbly ftruck with fo unexpected a fpeech, and ftill 
more with the unufual confidence he repofed in them, anfwer- 
ed with lond acclamations, calling him their great benefactor, 
their deliverer, their king. This laft title Gelon had ever de- 
clined, ftiling himfeif only pratorof Syracufe; but the Syra- 
cufians obliged him, b jfore he left the afiembly, to accept of 
it, and with one confent invefled him with the fupreme au- 
thority*. Their gratitude did not flop here; a decree 
was paired, without oppofition, fettling the crown, after his 
death, on his two brothers, Hiero and Thrafybulus. And 
b«caufe he had, by coming without arms or guards into the 
afll-mbly, put his life into their hands, the aifembly com- 
manded a ftatue to he erc&ed reprefenting him fimply in the 
habit of a citizen, hoping thereby to tranfmit the memory of 
fo remarkable an action to the hteft pofterity k ( QJ. 

The 

1 Idem, ibid. k Idem, ibid. 8c Plut. in Timol. 

C Q_) This ftatue met afterwards with a very Angular fate. A- 
bout a bundled and thirty years afrer it had been let up, Timolton* 
having reltored the Syraatfians to rheir antient liberty, thought it 
advifeabie to fell all the ll.uues of the princes, who had governed 
nil that time,2m order to eraze ihe !eaft foocileps of tyranny, and 

at 
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The Syracufians had no caufe to repent their having en- 
crufted him with the fovereign power j for he employed the 
ihort time he reigned in the truly royal care of making his 
people happy. He was the firft man, as our author obferves *, 
who became more virtuous by being raifed to the throne. Be- 
fore his power was eftablifhed, he was, contrary to his natu- 
ral difpofition, obliged to ufc fome feverity ; but when the 
fupreme authority was by the common confent of the citizens 
put into his hands, he made it his only ftudy to oblige all, 
and ferve the public to the utmoft of his power, without any 
regard to his private eafe or advantage. The firft thing hie 
did, after his acceffion to the throne, was, to beftow on ten 
thoufand foreigners, who had ferved under him, ail the rights 
and privileges of the Syracujian citizens. This he did with a 
riew to people his capital, to encreafe the power of the ftate, 
and reward the fervices of fo many brave men, who had ex- 
pofed their lives for the defence of the city »». He was, as 
Plutarch informs us °, particularly famous for his honefly, 
truth, and fincerity ; for he is faid never to have wilfully 
wronged the meaneft of his fubjects, and never to have pro- 
mifed a thing which he did not perform. Happening once to 
be in great want of money for the carrying on of an expedi- 
tion, and, on the other fide, not caring to load his fubjedts 
with extraordinary taxes, he convened the people, laid before 
them the ftate of his finances, and defired them to contribute 
voluntarily what every one could afford, and fhould think 
proper. The Syracufians y who were not yet well acquainted 
with Gclon's character, for this happened before his vidlory 
over the Carthaginians, feemed unwilling to be at any ex- 
pence on account of the expedition, for which the money 
was defigned. He therefore entreated them to lend him the 
necefrary fum, afluring them, that though it was to be em- 
ployed for the public good, they fhould be reimburfed as foon 
as the war was ended. He was then furnilhcd with the mo- 
ney he wanted, which he not only repaid at the time agreed 

'Diooor. Sicu l ubifupra. 01 Idemjbid. u Pi t. t in Apophth, 

at the fame time to relieve the wants of the people. But firft he 
brought them to a trial as fo many criminals, hearing the deposi- 
tions and witnefl'ea againlt them. They were all condemned wirh 
one voice, the itatue of Gmon excepted, which found an eloquent 
advocate inthe finccre gratitude the ci:iza:n liili renamed ior lb tie* 
neficcnt a prince ^25). 
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on, but divided great part of the booty, which he got 
in that expedition, among thofe who had lent him it °. 

One of the chief obje&s of his attention was the encourag- 
ing of agriculture, which he took great pains to make his 
fubjc&s look upon as an honourable employment. He 
animated the hufbandmen by his prefence, and took de- 
light in employing his fpare hours in working with them in 
the fields. His defign in fo doing was not, fays Plutarch p , 
merely to render the country rich and fruitful, but to inure 
his fubje&s to toils, and by that means preferve them from 
a thou fond diforders, which inevitably accompany a foft and 
indolent life. He was a profeiTed enemy to all luxury, pomp, 
and oftentation ; and ever ufed his utmoft endeavours to ba- 
nifh from his dominions all fuch callings as had a natural ten- 
dency to debauch the manners, and enervate the courage of 
his fubjeits. From his infancy he fhewed a great difinclina- 
tion to mufic, which was at that time in great requeft among 
the Greeks ; whence while he was one day at an entertain- 
ment, a lyre being prefented, according to a cuftom that 
then prevailed, to each of the guefts, when it was Gclons 
turn to play, he, inftead of founding the in ft rum en t as the 
reft had done, caufed his horfe to be brought, and mounting 
him with wonderftjl agility and grace, ihewed that he had 

learned a more noble and manly exercife, than that of playing 
on the lyre ^. 

Ever Jince the defeat of the Carthaginians the feveral 
cities of Sicily enjoyed a profound peace ; fuch as had fided 
with the enemy were, upon their firft application, generoufly 
pardoned by the conqueror, and fuffered quietly to enjoy 
their undent liberties. The Syracujians, above all others, 
were happy under the aufpicious government of fo good 
and benelicent a prince. Their republic, indeed, was chang- 
eJ into a monarchy ; but the laws, and not the monarch, 
bore the whole fway. Their properties were as fafe, their 
liberties as cxtenfive, as when they were their own mailers, 
and their city in a far more flourifliing condition than ever. 
Their king aflumed no part of the kingly office, but the toils 
and cares of it, and the fatisfa&ion of procuring happinefs to 
others, which of all fatisfa&ions is the greateft. He was often 
heard to fay, that the Syracufians in placing the crown upon 
his head could have no other view than to engage him, by fo 
fignal a favour, to defend the ftate, to preferve ordpr in all 
things, to protect innocence and jufticc, and to exhibit, by 
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his fimple, modeft, frugal, and regular life, a pattern of all 
civil virtues to his fubje&s. And,, this defign he anfwered 
above any prince that ever had flayed a fceptre before him 5 
his whole life being taken up in promoting the worfhip of the 
gods, the obfervance of the laws, and the welfare of his fub- 
je&s. But his reign was fhort, heaven having only fhcvvn, 
we may fay, to the world, that thofe, who in after-ages 
were to be fet over others, might in him have a pejfccl pat- 
tern of all the virtues that are becoming fo eminent a llation. 
He died of a dropfy, in the feventh year of his rckn, and the 
grief of his fuhjefts for the lofs of their common father, and 
Left friend, as they not undefcrvedly filled him, was equal to 
the love and cfteem they had always bore him. Even on his 
death-bed he gave an inftance of his refpect for the laws ; the 
Syracuftans had enadted one againft the extravagant pomp of 
funerals, and Gelon 9 always willing to confirm with his ex- 
ample what the people agreed on, begged his brother Hiero % 
who was to fucceed him, to take care that this law was ftridt- 
ly obferved in his funeral. The whole city accompanied the 
body of their beloved king to the place where it was to be 
interred, though it was above 20 miles diftant from Syracuje. 
The people, in token of their gratitude and affe&ion for fo 
loving a prince, ereded in the place where he was buried, a 
magnificent maufoleum, furrounded with nine towers, of a 
furprizing height and exquifitc ftrufture, and decreed him 
thofe honours, which were then paid to the demi-gods or 
heroes. The Carthaginians afterwards demolifhed the mau- 
foleum, and Jgathoclcs the towers ; but fays our hiflorian, 
neither violence, envy, nor time, which deftroys all o- 
ther things, could efface the glory of his name, or abohfh 
the memory of his exalted virtues and noble actions, which 
love and gratitude had engraved in the hearts of his fub- 
jtfls'(R). 

Aftlr G clou's death, the fceptre continued near twelve Micro. " 
years in his family. He was fucceeded by Hicro his eldcll Year of 
brother, who is commended by fume of the anlients as an thcFIood, 

r Diodor. Sicul. I. 1 1. J.lian ee Animal. 1. i. c. 3. Scuo- l^orc 
li ast. Pinda&i, p. 164. Plut. in Diou. L iiriit f , 

(R • Pliny tells us out of Philijlus that when his body was burnt 
according to the aniien: cuiloni, a fawmrite dog ul b.\ foiioued 
live body of his deceafed mailer to the iuner.ii pile, and, throwing 
l, juieif into the flanu\ was v. ah it reduced to allies 
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excellent prince, and by others reprefented as a covetous, 
headftrong, and cruel tyrant. To reconcile thefe writers we 
muft diftinguifli the periods. In the beginning of his reign 
he behaved more like an unjuft tyrant, than a lawful prince ; 
he thought himfelf above the laws, defpifed his fubje&s, and, 
led by his covetous temper, impoverifhed the people to enrich 
himfelf. His conduct, fo unlike that of his predeceffor, 
foon made him the obje<3 of the public hatred ; but the Sy- 
racujians bore with his vices, out of the great veneration they 
had for his brother's memory, which was the only thing that 
reft rained them from rifing in open rebellion. He was ex- 
tremely jealous of his brother Polyzelus, whofe great intereft 
and credit among the citizens made him fufpe&, that he de- 
signed to drive him from the throne. He therefore employed 
only foreigners and mercenaries about him, fuffering no Sy- 
racufian to let foot in his palace. In order to get rid of Po- 
lyzrfus, he refolved to put him at the head of a great army, 
which he was going to fend^o the afliftance of the Sybarites 
againft the Crotoniates, hoping he might lofe his life in that 
expedition. But Polyzelus, being well apprized of his defign, 
refufed the command, which fo exafperated the tyrant, that 
he would have caufed him to be put to death, had he not by 
a timely flight faved himfelf in the territories of Theron, king 
of Agrigentum, who had married his daughter. Hiero de- 
manded him, but Theron could not by any threats be pre- 
vailed upon to deliver up his father-in-law, who had taken 
fan&uary in his dominions. This gave rife to a war, which 
lafted many years, between the kings of Syracufe and Agri- 
gentum y and was at laft ended in the following manner. The 
inhabitants of Himera, being grievoufly oppreffed by their 
governor Thrafydeus the fon of Theron, and not daring to 
complain to his father, fent ambaffadors to Hiero, offering to 
deliver up to him their city, and join him againft his rival 
Theron. But Hiero, detefting their treachery, difcovered the 
whole plot to Theron, who out of gratitude offered to con- 
clude a peace upon terms that were highly advantageous to 
Hiero, The conditions were accordingly agreed to by the 
contending parties, and the two kings reconciled. On this 
occafion Theron, interpofing his good offices in behalf of Poly- 
xelus, prevailed upon Hiero to receive him again into favour. 
To make the reconciliation between the two kings more Lift- 
ing, they cemented it with a new alliance, Hiero marrying 
T'm rot:\ filler, after which there was, during Tberon's reign, 
a pei ltd harmony between the ftatcs of Syracufi and Agii- 

.i 7*7.7.' '. 
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Hiero, having thus concluded a peace with the king of 
Agrigentum^ turned his arms againft the inhabitants of Ca- 
tena and Naxusy whom he drove from their country, and in 
their room fettled a colony of Syracujians and Peloponncftans. 
This he did with a view to be honoured after hisdeq^h as the 
founder of thofe cities, for all cities paid their founders fuch 
honours as were bellowed on heroes. The Cataneam and 
Naxians he tranfplanted to the city of Leontini, incorporating 
them with the antient inhabitants. The fame year he ob- 
tained a fignal vi&ory over the Hetrufcans of Tyrrhenian who 
infefted the neighbouring coafts, funk moft of their fhips, 
burnt others, and cleared the feas of thofe pirates V He found 
himfelf foon after engaged in a war with the Agrigentines 
under the conduct of Tbrafydeus y who had fucceeded his fa- 
ther Tberon, but was very unlike that good and generous 
prince ; for, going aftray from the path which Theron had 
pointed out to him, he no fooner afcended the throne, but, 
throwing afide all reftraint of the laws, he began to opprefs 
his fubje&s in a moft tyrannical manner. Hiero y out of the 
refpeft he bore to his father's memory, advifed him to ufe his 
fubjefts with more humanity, left they ihould confpire againft 
him, and drive him from the throne, as one not fit to be en- 
trufted with their lives and fortunes. This wholefome ad- 
vice fo provoked Thrafydeus, who was of a violent terrfper, 
that he entered the Syracufian territories in an hoftile man- 
ner, laid wafte the country, and even threatened the metro- 
polis with a ficge, haying under his ftandards above twenty 
thoufand men. Hiero^ feeing himfelf infulted at the very 
gates of his metropolis, raifed an equal number of forces, 
and marched out againft the unjuft aggreiTor. Tbrafydrus 
did not decline the engagement, which was very bloody, 
moft of the troops on both fides being killed on the fpot. 
But the Syracufians carried the day, and Thrafydcus, out of 
defpair abdicating the government, fled to the city of M<ga- 
ra y where he laid violent hands on himfelf. Upon his abdi- 
cation the Agrigentines recovered their liberty, and entered 
into an alliance with Hi fro w . 

Hiero, a little before his death, invited into Sicily the Ions 
of Anaxilas formerly tyrant of Rhegittw, and a great friend or 
his brother Gelon, and advifed ihcm, as they were come to 
years of maturity, to take the foverciiru power into their 
own hands, and call to an account A//<?;. '/,•"*, who had hern lei: 
their guardian. Hiero> who had com rafted a had iiatc of 
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health, was mighty defirous to fee the children of his bro- 
ther's friend in poiTeflion of their dominions before he left 
the world. The two young men, loaded with rich prefents, 
fet out from the court of Syracitfc^ and arriving at Rbegium^ 
commanded AH cy thus to give an account of his adminiftration, 
which he did in the prcfencc of their friends and relations, no 
one finding any thing to object to him, but, on the con- 
trary, all admiring and extolling his prudence, his integrity, 
and juflicc ; for it appeared, fays our author, that no man 
had ever difchar;cd a trull Avith more honeily and difintcreft- 
ahicfs. The young princes, repenting the ftcps they had 
taken, carneflly preiicd him to rcfume the government, pro- 
mising to refpeel him as if he were their father, and pay him 
a hiial obedience till the hour of his death. But Micytbtu 
could net by any means be prevailed upon to accept their 
offer, and was equally pre fling with them to take the rein* 
of the government into their own hands; which they no 
fooner confentcd to do, but Alicytlms took his J :ave of them, 
and embarked for C^yiy, his native country, being attended 
to the fhorc by the whole city in the utmoft grief for lb 
great a lofs. Me afterwards led a piivatc life at Tcgea in Ar- 
radiu, where he was no lefi cfrecmed and loved, than he had 
been at Rhcgli:Ri*. Soon after H'n:o died at Cata?:a 9 which 
city he had rcpeoplcd, and was there buried with great pomp 
and magnificence. Dicdorus tells us in one place, that he 
reigned only eleven years, and in another, that he reigned 
twelve years and eight months y . But Ariftatle will have 
him to have fwayed the fceptre only ten years z . 

There is a ftrancc difa^reemcnt among authors with re- 
lation to Hiiro's character. Diadems tells us, that he was 
of a covetous, cruel, and tyrannical temper, and an utter 
ftranger to the candour and fincerity of his brother Gelon \ 
that oiit of jealou fy he attempted to make away with his bro- 
ther Pohzelns* and that he opprcfled his fubjecls to fuch a 
degree, that they would have denoted him, had they not been 
rcii rained by the rcmembiancc of Gt/ou's generofity and gc- 
r.civ.I kindne!:; to all his fuhjeebs a . On the other hand, JE- 
Han b commends him as a jufr, genen ir, and good-natured 
prince, and add>, that the mull needy u t ie not more ready 
to crave, than he was to give, that his generofity knew no 
bounds, that he was a ^.reat adiniicr of learning, and a 
bountiful encoiu.gcr or the learned, that he was a piince of 
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great candour and fincerity, and that he lived in perfect har- 
mony with his brothers, without ever entertaining any foit 
of jealoufy againft them. This account is, feemingly, in 
each particular a direct contradiction to the former. How- 
ever, fome writers have endeavoured to reconcile both icfti- 
inonies, as we have hinted above. For Hicro 9 as the fame 
/Elian informs us clfewhere % in the beginning of his reign be- 
trayed a fierce, favage, and untraceable temper ; but falling 
afterwards into a lingering d idem per, which confined him to 
his palace, and thereby pave him an opportunity of reflecting 
fcrioufly on the conduct of his life, he leaned, as it were, to 
h;*ve changed bis nature. During his illnefs, his only de- 
light was to convcife with men of learning, whom he invit- 
ed to his court fioin all parts, amply rewarding them for the 
relief their entertaining converfation afforded him. Among 
thefe were Sirr*>i:Ji's 9 Piidar, /Efch;lu$ 9 Baccbylidcs, and £- 
h charmus. The converfation of thefe orcat men did not a 
little contribute to the foftening of Hicro's inhuman temper; 
for they were not only excellent poets, but alfo poflefied of 
:* great fund of learning, and confulted as the fages of their 
aj;e. Simonides in particular had a great afcendant over the 
icing's mind, and the only ufe he made of it was to infpire 
him with fentimcnts worthy of a prince. He frequently con- 
verfed with him on philofophical fubjects, and in one of 
thefe conversations it was, that Hicro 9 as we read in Tally J , 
aficed him his opinion of the nature and attributes of the dei- 
ty ; to which queftion Simcnidcs anfwered, that he mud: 
have one dav to confider on it : the next dav he aflccd two. 

4 \ 4 

and went on increnfing in the fame proportion \ when Hie- 
ro prcfled him to give the reafon of thefe delays, he confef- 
fed, that the fubjedt was above his comprehenfion, a!id that 
the more he dived into it, the more oblcurc it appeared to 
him. Several of the fayings of Hicro 9 related by Plutarch ■ 
and Atkeurcus f , fhew, that he profited greatly bv the in- 
ftrudtions of Si intrudes. Amon" others they rdl us, that he 
uicJ often to fay, that a king's palace and ears ou^ht ro be 
always open to every nun, who would fpeak truth without 
difguife. It is well known, that I "ttnlir in his odes Inflows 
the higheft encomiums on ///,;:, not cn'y lor the victory he 
Won in the Olympic games, hut all". • f;r his eminent virtues, 
calling him a prince, in whom aniemd all the great and 
truly princely qualities. Wc wiil nnr take ii[">n us to lav, 
1)jw far we may dt p nd on the piaiies which Pindar gut*:- 
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Hieroi fince poets are not always iincere in the elogiums they 
beftow upon princes. However, it is certain that /Hero's 
court was a place of refort for all men of wit and learning, and 
that he invited them to it by his affability, courteous treatment, 
and much more by his liberality. He was paffionately fond 
of the Olympic games, and did not difdain to enter the lifts 
with perfons of the loweft rank ; on which account he is cen- 
fured by Xenophon in the inimitable treatife he has left us on 
the art of governing well, which is intitled Hiero y and writ 
by way of dialogue between this prince and Simonides. It is 
faid, that Tbemi/iodes^ feeing Hiero arrive at Olympia with 
a fplendid equipage, in order to aifift at the games, was for 
excluding him from that diverfion, for not having fuccoured 
the Greeks againft the common enemy c . This motion was 
commended by all, but feconded by none. Hiero was a 
powerful and refolute prince, and would not have eafily put 

up fuch an affront. 
Thrafy- Hiero was fucceeded by his brother Thrafybulus^ a moil 
bulus. cruel and bloody tyrant. He pra&ifed all forts of cruelty on 

his fubjecb, fancying, fays our author, that he was of a dif- 
ferent nature from them, and that he had been fet over them, 
only that he might with fafety trample them under his feet. 
All thofe who gave him the leaft umbrage were barbaroufly 
murdered ; the moft wealthy, upon frivolous pretences, either 
put to death or condemned to perpetual banifliment ; and, 
in fliort, the city turned into a fhambles. Such inhuman 
proceedings grew foon infupportable to the Syracufians y who 
entering into an aflbciarion took up arms, and declared Tbra- 
fybulus an enemy to his country. The tyrant, feeing the 
whole city in arms, though he kept always in his pay above 
fifteen thoufand mercenaries, attempted at firft to appeafe the 
tumult with fair words, but finding that the incenfed citizens 
were not to be impofed upon, he poflelled himfelf of that part 
of the city which was called Acradina, and of the ifland, and 
thence made frequent (allies on the enemy, who were maf- 
ters of the quarter called Tyche. The Syracufiam fent am- 
bafladors to 6V/r?, Agrigeiittm, . Sclinus^ Himera^ and 
other cities, defiring them to join in the common caufc, and 
Jend fpeedy fuccours to the itdief of Syracujc , fince on the 
fate of the metropolis depended that of the other cities. Upon 
this embafiy they all r an to arms, and joining the Syracufians^ 
put them in a condition to venture a general engagement, 
which was attended with the defired fuceefs ; for the tvrant 
was entirely defeated, and dofely belleged in Acradina^ 
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whence he fent deputies to capitulate with the people. The Thtafy- 
only terms he could obtain were, that his life lhould be bulus 
fpared, on condition he refigned his authoiity, and driven out, 
retired out of Sicily. Thcfe he was obliged to comply with, ™<*«P*P*- 
and accordingly, after having divefted himfelf of all power, iar & 9 ~ 

4iiu d ; y o i|j merriment 

he withdrew to the city of Locros in Italy 9 where he led a intro j UCi g 
private life after a ftiort reign of ten months Upon his af Syra _ 
refignation, Syracufe, and the other cities that had been fub- cu fe a 
jeft to him, were declared free, and the popular government 
every where re-eftablifhed, and maintained till the reign 
of Dionyfius the tyrant, that is, for the fpace of threefcore 
ye s. 

The Syracufiansi being thus reftored to their former liberty, 
called a general aflembly, where it was unanimoufly decreed, 
that a ftatue lhould be ere&ed to Jupiter the deliverer, of the 
fize of a coloffus, and that on the anniverfary of the happy 
day they had regained their liberty folemn games fhould be ex- 
hibited, and four hundred and fifty bulls facrificed, by way of 
thankfgiving, to the gods, and all the people therewith en- Year of 
tertained and feafted, as on a day of general rejoycing It the Flood 
was at the fame time decreed, that all the magiftrates, accord- 2539. 
ing to antient cuftom, lhould be chofen from among the Before 
chief citizens, and that none of the ftrangers, who had been thrift 
made denizens by Gelon y lhould be admitted to any employ- 4 60. 
ment of trull* This decree incenfed the foreigners, who ' ^ 
could not brook fuchan odious diftin&ion, after they had been 
by Gelon put upon the fame foot with the beft of the citizens. 
Having therefore complained in vain of fuch a hardfhip, they 
at laft joined together to the number of feven thoufand, and 
feizing on AcradinaznA the ifland, annoyed from thence the 
other quarters of the town, refolved to obtain by force of 
arms what they could not get by any other means. They K*w *** 
fortified themfelves fo ftrongly in their ports, that the Syrccu- mu ^ ts '~ 
funs ^ though far fuperior to them in number, could not dif- Svracul< 
lodge them. Wherefore they determined to {hut them up lb 
clofe on all fides that no provifions could be carried in, and 
thus force them by famine either to fui render, or venture an 
engagement ; the befieged chofe the latter, and were mod of 
them cut in pieces after having made a great daughter of the 
Syracufians. After the example of Syracufe all the oth«-r 
Greet cities in Sicily entered into an alliance againft the mer- 
cenaries and foreigners, who had been em idled with lands and 
houfes by Gelon and Il'icro* drove them from their pofll-flioi) 
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and rcftorcd the anticnt proprietors to their eftates and forme r 
habitations. Thus were all the cities of the ifland freed from 
foreigners, and rcftored to that form of popular government 
which had pi c\ ailed before the reign of Gelon k . 

Though the tyrants, and thofe who were fufpefled to be 
their abetters, were thus every-where driven out, yet there 
lav conce^Ld in rhe minds of many a fecret leaven, as we may 
c.ll it, of tyranny, which frequently difturbed the harmony 
of tilt* public peace and tranqmlitv, and occafioned feveral tu- 
muhs and commotion*;. In Syracufe one Tyndarides, having 
gained by his large Acs a confidci\;b!e party among the populace, 
alternated to allume t i »c fovcicLn power ; but both he and 
Iiis accomplices were feized and put to death. Their punifh- 
ment did not deter others from tJu like attempt ; for no foon- 
cr had anv citizen require i a considerable fortune, but he 
began to entertain tliOiif iits of wearing a diadem, and, with 
TetaUfm that view, to court the favour of the people. To prevent 
introduced therefore tha many evils daily ariiing from thence, and to bring 
at byra- down the afpiring minds of the wealthy citizens, the Syracu- 
cu k' ftam were at length forced to mrkc a law not unlike that of the 

Athenian oftracifm ; for as at Athens every citizen was to write 
on a fhell the name of the pcrfon, whom they conceived to 
be the moil capable, on account of his wealth and adherents, 
of afpiring to the crown ; fo at Syracufe they were to write 
oil a leaf the names of fuch as they apprehended powerful 
enough to ufurp the fovereignty. When the leaves were 
counted, he, who had mo ft fuffrages againft him, was with- 
out any further enquiry, banifhed for five years. This new- 
contrived method of impairing the ettatcs, and weakening 
the intercft of the overgrown citizens, was called Pet all jm 
I'iGin the Greek word Petalon^ which fignifies a leaf. This 
law was attended with many evil confequences ; for thofe, who 
were molt capable of governing the commonwealth, were 



dnVcn out, and the auroiniftraticn of public affaiis commit- 
ted to the mcancft of the people; nay, many of the chief ci- 
tizens, v ho were able fo do their country great fcrvice, fear- 
ing to fall under the lafh of this law, withdrew from (he city, 
and li\eJ private in the country, not concerning thcmfelus 
with public affaiis. Vv hence all the employments being filled 
with men of no mei it or cw^eritnee, the republic was on the brink 
oi ruin, and read)' to fall into a Hate of annrchv and confuiton. 
The iaw therefore of pctuiifm, upon more matuic deliberation, 
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was repealed, foon after it had been fiift enacted, and the 
reins of the government again put into the hands of men, who 
knew how to manage them ! . 

In the mean time Duceti us, prince of the Siculiy who in- War be- 
habited the inland parts of the iiland, having raifed a powerful t*ween the 
army, bid ficge to Emwy whiJi lie took by ftorm, and ad- Syracu- 
vanced to Agrigentum with a defign to drive the Greeks from faw**^ 
all the cities, which had been formerly poflcfied by his conn- '^Siculi. 
trymen. The Agrigentines went cm to meet him, but their 
army was overthrown, and the city threatened with a fiege. 
Hereupon .they had recouife to the Syracuftansy who fent them 
a ftrong reinforcement under the command of one Bilco. 
Ducetiusy who was then beficging Aht\un y a ftrong.- hold be- 
longing to the AgrigentincSy leaving parr or* his forces before 



the place, led the reft againft the united troops of the Syracu- 
fians and AgrigentineSy put them to flight, and returning oefore 
Motyum, made himfelf mafter of that city, '1 he SyraatJ.'an 
general upon his return was tried for the lols of his army, tor 
moft of the Syracufians were cut to pieces in the engagement, 
and being con v idled of holding a fecret correfpondence wiih 
the enemy was put to death, and a worthy citizen, whom tl.c 
luftorians do not name, inverted with the command. This 
new general was attended with all the fuccefs they could wiih, 
for he entirely defeated the Siculiy reduced all their ci;ies, and 
brought Ducctius to fuch ftraits, that he was obliged to fuLmit 
to the Syracuftansy and throw himfelf upon their mercy, as we 
have related above M . 

After the reduction of the Siculiy the Syracufims became 
f> powerful, that they g .ve, in fome degree, law to the whde 
iiland. The Greek cities indeed enjoyed a perfect iibcity, but 
at the fame time acknowledged Syracufc as their metropolis. 
If that wealthy city had been contented with the refpeci, 
which all the Greek colonies in Sicily willingly paid her, us the 
moft able to protect them againft any foreign invafion, the 
iiland would have enjoyed a Lifting tranquility -> but fhe began 
by degrees to affume the authority of a Ibvereign o\cr cities 
that were no lefs free than herfelf, which gave rife to the wars 
which we are now to relate. She bc<ran with the Lco.tines, 
and invading, on what pretence we know not, their tenitory, g ,'™ u f t 
laid wafte that fruitful count! v, and reduced the cin of Leah- frf^f 

... , . . . • . . , . •, ^ . an> ana 

tin. to great itraits. 1 lie mhukit.-'Ms, not licing a Je to make Lconti- 
head ac.iinft theiuperior loucsol the S t ra. i<ft.t,.s, had iccourfe nes 
to the Athemansy from v. h ni they wi re on^Liiilly def ended ; 
for t .e Leontiues came l.oiii Cl.aLiSy whiJi was an Athenian 
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colony. On this occafion they employed one Gorgias y the 
moft famous orator of his time, and who is faid to have been 
the firft that taught the rules of rhetoric. Gorgias arriving 
at Athens made an oration to the people on the grievances their 
countrymen fuffered from the Syracnjians, and the advantages 
that would accrue to them from fending a powerful army into 
Sicily i in which he difplayed fo much eloquence, and fuch an 
elegant diction, that the Athenians, though themfelves men 
of great learning, were ftruck with admiration, and greatly 
affected with the beauties and charms of his fpeech. But there 
needed no great eloquence toperfuade the Athenians<o concern 
themfelves with the affairs of Sicily. Ever fince the time of 
Pericles they had meditated the conqueft of that ifland. Peri- 
cles indeed had always endeavoured to check this ambitious 
and wild project, remonftrating that by living in peace, and 
contenting themfelves with the conquefts they had already 
made, without engaging in hazardous enterprizes, they would 
raife their city to a flourifhing condition. The authority he 
had at that time over the people, though it kept them from 
invading Sicily, yet could not fupprefs the defire they had to 
conquer it. At the time we are now fpeaking of they were 
maftus at fea, and every- where fuccefsful, they had many 
confederates, a numerous army, experienced commanders, 
and in ready money above ten thoufand talents. With thefe 
advantages they did not doubt but they (houldbe able to over- 
come the Lacedemonians , with whom they were then at war, 
and at the fame time reduce the ifland of Sicily. This, and 
not thegingling oratory of Gorgias, was what induced them 
to efpoufe the caufe of the oppreffed Leontines, Accordingly 
they fent without delay an hundred fail of fliips well manned, 
under the command o» Lachetes and Chabrias, enjoyning them 
to make a defcent on the territories of Syracufe. Thefe arriv- 
ing at Rbegium were there joined by a hundred more from the 
Athenian colonies. With this reinforcement they ravaged the 
Molian iflands, at that time in confederacy with Syracuje, de- 
feated the Myleans as they were marching to join the Syracu- 
/tans, took their city, and committed great devaluations in the 
enemy's country; However, the Athenians, not fatisfied 
with the progrcls their arms made in Sicily, fent forty fliips 
more to reinforce their fquadron, which nowconfifted of two 
hundred and fifty fail. But in the mean time the Leontines, 
being fenlible that the Athenians aimed at nothing lefs than the 
fovereignty of tlie whole ifland, concluded a fcperate peace with 
the Syracujlam, and were all made free of Syracufe. The 
Athenians, being by this agreement difappointed in their hope*; 

ot cojti]ucrin£ Sicily^ vented their rage, according to the 

cuitofli 
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cuftom of popular governments, upon thofe who had com- 
manded in that unfuccefsful expedition. Pythodorus and So- 
fhocles were baniihed, and Eurymcdm fentenced to pay a 
heavy fine. The Athenians were at that time, which was 
the forth year of the Peloponnejian war, fo blinded by their 
profperity, that they believed no power was able to reiift 
them B . 

About ten years after broke out the moft memorable war War be. 
that had ever to that time been waged in Sicily. It was oc- tiveen the 
cafioned by a difpute arifing between the inhabitants of Egejla Syracufi- 
and Selinus concerning their borders. The territories of ans a *d 
the two cities were divided by a river, which the Scli- At ^ cni - 
nuntines crofled, and pofleffed themfelves of the lands lying ans ' 
next to it, pretending, that they had formerly belonged to 
them. This provoked the Ege/lincs, who, after having en- 
deavoured in vain to recover their property by fair mean 1 , took 
up arms, and drove out the intruders by force. The Selinun- 
tines, on the other hand, unwilling to part with thofe lands, 
though they could not make good their claim to them, raifed 
an army, entered the territories of the Egejiines in a hoftile 
manner, and kid wafte the whole country. The Egejiines 
took up arms in their own defence, but were entirely defeated, 
and forced to flielter themfelves within thur walls. In this con- 
dition they fent amb^fl'adors to folicit fuccours from Agrigen- 
turn, Syracufe, and even from Carthage j but none of thefe 
ftates would concern themfelves with their difputes. It was 
therefore at laft refolved in their general affembly, that am- 
bafladors (hould be fent to Athens to implore the afliftance of 
that republic, and withal to promife, that {hey in their turn 
would help the Athenians to the utmoft of their power, 
whenever they Ihould ftand in need of their afliftance. Their 
ambafladors, arriving at Athens, reprefented among other 
things, that (hould they be abandoned, the Syracujiansy who 
under-hand fupported the Selinuntines y would not fail to pofiefs 
themfelves of their city, and by degrees become matters of the 
whole ifland 5 in which cafe they would be able to fend power- 
ful fuccours to the Lacedemonians ^ who were their founders. 
The Athenians were overjoyed to have a new opportunity of 
meddling with the affairs of Sicily. However, they thought 
it advifeable firft to fend deputies into Sicily to inquire into the 
ftate of the ifland, and particularly of the EgeJIines ; for they 
had promifed to pay all the troops that (hould be lent to their 
afliftance. Upon the arrival of the arpbartadors, the Egejiines, 
having borrowed from the neighbouring nations a great many 
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gold and filvcr vcffcls, made a vain (hew of them to the Athe- 
nians ^ telling them, that they had gold and filver enough to de- 
fray the whole charges cf the war. When the ambafladors were 
returned to Athcrs, and the great wealth of the Egeftines noif- 
ed abroad, an nficmbly of the people was called to deliberate 
on the war which was to be waged in Sicily, Nicias, a man 
of no final 1 authority among the people, argued with great 
prudence again ft the war, (hewing, that it was impoffible to 
contend with the Lacedemonians, and at the fame time fend fo 
great a for^e, as they muft needs do, into Sicily ; that it was 
a kind of madnefs to entertain thoughts of fulxiuing fo pow- 
erful an ifland, when they had not yet been able to reduce 
Greece \ that they ought firft to humble the enemies they had 
at their doors* before they went in fearch of others at a dif- 
tance, Isc. Many other things he faid, which were well 
Cui ted to the occaiion, and are related at length by Thucydides * 
The Athe- rnc j [)i 0 J orus p . but the contrary opinion, which was fup- 




nians re- norle j by Akibiades % the moft eloquent fpeaker at that time 
^aJtSk\V' ,n Athens 1 prevailed by a great majority. It being now de- 
Year of * tcnTunc ^ to pur -lie this wild enterprize at all events, Alcibia- 
the Flood d*h Nic'ns, and Lamachus were appointed to command the 
2*85. fleet, wiihfull power not only to fuccour Egefia^ but to re- 
Before gulate the affairs in Sicily in fuch manner as they judged beft 
Chriih, for the intereft of the republic. This commiflion Nicias ac- 
416. ^ cepted much againft his will, being firmly perfuaded, that it 

could not be attended with fuccefs, and dreading to have Al- 
ci blades for his colJegue. But the Athenians could not be pre- 
vailed upon to commit the whole management of the war to 
Alcibiadcs, judging wifely, that his ardor and intrepidity want- 
ed to be tempered with the warinefs and prudence of Nicias*. 
Nicias, not dating to oppofe any longer openly an expedition 
on which all Athens was fo violently bent, endeavoured to do 
it indiredtly by ftartjng a great many difficulties, drawn from 
the vaft charges the republic muft be at in carrying it 
on. But all he could allcdge, inflead cf cooling the ardor 
of the people, ferved only to inflame it the more. Nay, an 
Athenian ft, nding up in the afiembly and addrcfling Nicias, de- 
filed him not to fhift oft" or delay the bufinefs any longer, but 
did. ire there before them all what forces he would have the 
Athenians decree him. Nicias anfwered, that he could not 
exacily tell before he ndvifid with his fcllow-cornniaiiders, 
but as far as he could jud;:c, an hundred gallics and five thou- 
sand land-forces, at leaft, would be rcquilite. Hereupon 

8 ')'it'c ,, n, 1 vi. p DiODoa. S icu l. uhi fup. 1 Thucyo. 
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full power was unanimoufly granted him to raife what forces 
and fit out what fhips he thought neceflary ; and accordingly 
the levies were carried on in Athens and the confederate cities, 
with fuch fucccfs and expedition, that in a few days the num- 
ber of troops he had required was raifed, and the gallies man- 
ned and equipt. When all things were ready for their depar- 
ture, the officers, before they went on board, had a private 
conference with the fenate concerning the adminiltration of 
affairs in Sicily, for they did not at all doubt but they ftiould 
reduce the ifland. In this conference it was determined, that 
the Syracuftans, and the Selinuntines their allies, fhould be car- 
ried away and fold for Haves, and the reft obliged to pay an 
annual tribute, and live according to the laws of Athens r . 
The next day the army, confuting of feven thoufand chofen 
men, marched from the city to the Pyraus, where the fleet 
lay, and there taking leave of their friends and relations went 
on board the tranfporrs, amidft the fhouts and acclamations of 
an immenfe multitude that attended them from the city. 
When the troops were imbarked, and the fleet ready to put 
oft, the trumpet founded, and folemn prayers were offered up 
for* the fuccefs of the expedition, gold and filver cups filled 
with wine were carried about to the whole army, both foldi- 
ers and officers drinking, according to cuftom, fuccefs to the 
undertaking (S). The ufual libations being poured out, and 
the ceremonies appointed by law for fuch occaftons duly per- 
formed, the fhips began to fail out of the harbour one after 
another, the people, who lined the fhore, fnouting at the 
fame time, and lifting up their hands to heaven to wifh their 
fellow-citizens a good voyage and a fafe return. They firft 
failed to the ifland of JEgina, and from thence to Corcyra^ 
which they had appointed the place of rendezvous for their 
allies and the tranfports. Upon the arrival of their confede- 
rates at Corcyra they put tofea again, and made for Tarentnm\ 
but meeting there with a very indifferent reception, they fail- 
ed along the coaft of Italy till they came to Rbegium, where 
they made fomc flay, with a view to prevail upon the inhabi- 
tants to fuccour the Lcontines, who were originally Chalcidi- 
ans, as well as themfelvcs. But the Rhrgians anfwered, that 
they were determined to (land neuter, and t > undertake no- 

r Diodor. Si cul. ibid. 

(S* ( Tt wau cuftom amnnft the Greek*, and fomc oilier nations 
before great enterprises to wilh g,ood lucceft, and at the nnl;mg of 
leagues and treaties, to ruiify what they did, [>y drinking to one 
another. 

thing 
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thing but in concert with the other Greek ftates in Italy. Du- 
ring their ftay here they fent fome fhips to cruife off the coaft 
of Sicily in order to find out fome proper and convenient 
place for landing the troops, and at the fame time to know 
what treafure the Egeftines could contribute towards carrying 
on the war, which had been undertaken for their fake. Thefe 
on their return acquainted the generals, that the Egeftines had 
impofed upon them, and abufed their credulity, fince they 
were a poor indigent people, and had only thirty talents in 
the public treafury. Hereupon a council of w^r being called, 
Nicias was of opinion that they fliould fail to Selinus^ which 
had been the firft occaiion of this expedition, and then, if 
the Egeftines performed their promife, and fupplied the army 
with a month's pay, to oblige the Selinuntines and Egeftines 
to come to an agreement, and fo return to Athens without 
engaging their country in fo expenfive a war. By this means 
Athens i faid he, will fliew her readinefs to affift her friends, 
and at the fame time fave her men and treafure for fome more 
promifing enterprize. AJcibiades, on the other hand, think- 
ing it highly difhonourable to return home without making 
any conquefts, after they had fet out with fuch a parade, was 
of opinion, that they fliould folicit the cities of Sicily to a 
confederacy againft the Syracufians and Selinuntines j and in 
cafe they found them difpofed to come into their meafures, 
to attack either Syracufe or Selinus, the former, if they refufed 
to reftore the inhabitants of Leontini to their city, and the 
latter, if they did not conclude a peace with the Egeftines. 
Lamachus offered a third opinion, which perhaps was the 
raoft prudent ; he was for failing dire&ly to Syracufe^ and 
laying liege to the city before the inhabitants had time to pre- 
pare for their defence. But the opinion of Alcibiades pre- 
vailing, they fet fail for Sicily <*. 

Advice of this expedition coming to Syracufe from all 
quarters, it was thought fo improbable there, that no one 
would give credit to it. But as it was daily more and more 
confirmed, the Syracufians began ferioufly to think in what 
manner they fliould oppofe fo great a power. They fent de- 
puties to every part of the ifland a/king fuccours againft an 
enemy, who, us was evident from fo great preparations, could 
have nothing lcfe in view than the fubjeding of the whole 
ifland ; they garifoncd all the forts and caftlcs in the coun- 
try, reviewed their troops, made ready their arms and engines, 

f Diodor. Sicul. ibid. Plut. in Nic. Thucyd. 1, vi. 
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and in flwrt prepared all things, as though the enemy had been 
already in the heart of their country *. 

In the mean time, the Athenian fleet arriving in Sicily, 
the land-forces were put alhore near Catana, which city they 
took by furprize, Naxus opened its gates to them, Hyccara y 
a fmall town belonging to the Sicanians, was taken by ftorm, 
and all the inhabitants fold for (laves. Thefe were the only ex- 
ploits of this campaign, which being ended and the winter 
now drawing on, the Athenian generals thought it advifeable 
to take up their quarters in fome place near Syracufe, that they 
might be in readinefs to undertake the fiege of that place ear- 
ly in the fpring. But in the mean time Alcibiades, as we have 
already related », being called home to take his trial, the 
command of the army was left to Nicias and Lamachus. Thefe 
advancing towards Syracufe poffeffed themfelves of an advan- 
tageous poft by the following flratagem. They fent aperfon, 
on whofe fidelity they could depend, to Syracufe, enjoining 
him to acquaint the Syracufians, as if he had been difpatched 
from their friends in Catana, that the Cataneans had confpired 
to fall upon the Athenians, who were quartered within the 
city, in the night ; and that if the Syracufians would advance 
to the Athenian camp with all their forces, they might t-Aily 
poflefs themfelves of it in that confufion. The Syracufians, 
not fufpe&ing any deceit, appointed a night, and at the time 
agreed on marched out with the flower of their troops to join 
the Cataneans. But the Athenians, in the mean time, having 
imbarked their forces and ammunition, fet fail for Syracufe, 
and without any oppofition landed near Olympicum, where they 
fortified their camp with ftrong intrenchments, before the Sjr- 
racitftan forces returned from Cat ana. The Syracufians, find- 
ing themfelves thus fhamefully impofed upon, marched back 
to Syracufe with great expedition, and the very next day drew 
up their army in battle-array before the enemy's camp. Ni- 
cias marched out of his trenches to give them battle, which 
was fought with incredible bravery on both fides. Victory 
was a long time doubtful ; but a very heavy fhower of rain, 
accompanied with thunder and lightning, falling unexpectedly, 
fo terrified the Syracufians^ the greateft part of whom had ne- 
ver before carried arms*,that they began to retire. The Atheni- 
ans durft not purfue them, becaufe their horfe, who were 
ftill in a body, and had not been defeated, covered their re- 
treat. They therefore withdrew in good order, after having 

' Idem, ibid. u Vol vi. p. 196. 
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thrown a detachment into the temple of Oljmpicum to pre- 
vent its being plundered w . 

After this battle, the Athenians, who were not yet in a 
condition to attack Syracufe, retired with their fleet to Naxus 
and Cat ana to winter there, and in the mean time procured 
new fupplies both from Athens and their confederates in Sicily. 
The meilcngers they fent to Athens foon returned with three 
hundred talents and fome troops of horfe ; the Egejlines 
likewife and the Siculi fent them a reinforcement of cavalry, 
and furnilhcd their army with all forts of provifions. On 
the other hand, the Syracuftans difpatched ambafladors to Co* 
rinth, whence they originally came, and alfo to Lacedemon, 
to implore their affiftance againft an enemy, who aimed not 
only at the fovereignty of Sicily^ but of all Greece. The am- 
bafladors were kindly received in both places, efpecially at 
Lacedemon, where Aicibiades, who had taken fandluary in that 
city, enforced their demand with all his credit and elo- 
quence. At his perfuafion Gylippus, an officer of great ex- 
perience, was appointed to command the reinforcement 
which was defigned for Sicily, and troops raifed with a 
defign to invade the territories of Athens , and thereby 
make a powerful diverfion. But before any fupplies arrived in 
Sicily, Nicias leaving his winter quarters fet fail for Syracufe, 
end arriving there in the night before the Syracufians had any 
notice of his departure from Catana, pofiefled himfelf of the 
important port of Epipola (Tj. The Syracufians attempted 
to diflodge him, but after a fharp engagement were driven 
back into the city, with the lofs of three hundred men. A7- 
Syracufe cias, encouraged with this fiiccefi, began to build a wall 
befieged. round the city, in order to cut off from the befieged all com- 
munication with the neighbouring country. This work was 
carried on with fuch vigour and expedition as quite terrified 
the Syracufians , who indeed made frequent follies, but were al- 
ways repulfed with great lofs. The wall was at laft finifhed, and 
the city blocked up on all fides. However, the befieged were 
not fo far difheartened as not to annoy the enemy with vigor- 

w Diodor Sicul. I. xiii. p. 137, 13s. Thucyd. 1. vi. p. 
453> 454- 

(T) Epifola was a hi!l which flood without the city, and com- 
m miled ic. It was exceeding lleep, and of very difficult accefs. 
At :he rime of the iicge \vc arc (peaking of, it was not furrounded 
vih walls, as in after-ages. The pais leading to it was called 
Eiojelus. On the top of the hill was a fort called Labdalon (27), 

(27) Thucyd /. vi. 
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rous Tallies, in one of which they put the Athenians to flight, 
demolifhcd great part of their works, and made a great 
daughter of thofe who defended them ; among the reft Lama- 
chits, one of their chief and beft commanders, was (lain, and 
fevcral other officers of diftin&ion. Notwithstanding this 
advantage gained by the Syracujians 9 Ninas who was now the 
fole general, purfued the ficge, and after repairing his works, 
began a wall of circumvallation, in order to prevent any fuc- 
cours from being thrown into the place. He caufed alfo the 
canals to be cut' by which water was conveyed into the place, 
which foon brought the Syracuftans to the utmoft diftrefs. 
Seeing themfelves therefore on the brink of ruin, and without 
any hopes of relief, they began to think of capitulating ; 
and accordingly an afiembly was held to fettle the articles, in 
order to fend them to Nicies. But before they came to any 
determination, an officer, by name Gongyles, arriving from 
Corinth on board a galley, brought them the joyful news of 
the approach of Gylippus, with a force iufficient to difpel all Gylippus 
their fears, and oblige the enemy to raife the liege. The arrives in 
joy, which this news fo unexpected occafioned in the city, Sicily, 
is not to be exprefied. They paffed from one extreme to 
the other, and, inftead of capitulating, began to prepare 
themfelves for new fallies, in order to facilitate Gylippus* s en- 
trance into the city. While they were making thefe prepa- 
rations, Gylippus appeared at die head of three thpufand 
foot and two hundred horfe, and making dire#ly for Epi- 
pola, where Nicias had fortified himfelf in a caftle called 
Labdalon, drew up his fmall army under the walls, and then 
fent a herald to Nicias to let him know, that h* would al- 
low him only five days to leave Sicily. Nicias &t not con- 
defcend to return any anfwer to this propolal; whereupon 
Gylippus attacking the fort, carried it by ftprm, and put all 
the Athenians, who were in it, to the fword. This opened Gylippus 
him a way into the city, where he was received with loud enters Sy 
acclamations, and honoured as the deliverer of the city. Hav- racufe. 
ing allowed his troops a few days reft, he marched out with 
his own and the Syracujian forces to demolift} the enemy's 
works ; whereupon a (harp engagement enfued, in which 
many were killed on both fides : But at length the Athenians 
carried the day. Their victory was chiefly owing to the nar- 
rownefs of the place, which made the Syracujian . cavalry and 
bow-men quite unferviceable. Gylippus, to chco'urage hi; 
tbldiers, reproached himfelf with the ill fuceefs they hud mi t 
with, and publickly declared, that he, not they, had occa- 
fioned the late defeat. However, he promifed to. give thvm 
' cry foon an opportunity of retrieving both their honour and 
Vol. VII. (1 w *« 
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hit, and accordingly the very next day he led them againft 
the enemy, and gained a very confiderable v&ory 

After this (uccefs thirteen gallies arrived from Csrinth, 
with confiderable fupplies both of men and money for the 
Syracuftans ; and Gylippus, not content to fend ambailadors 
to the cities of Sicily, went himfelf from town to town, fo- 
liating them to join him. By this means he railed above 
three thoufand men, and with thefe frcflb fupplies returned 
to Syracufe. Ninas, on the other hand, finding his troops 
leflen daily in proportion as thofe of the enemy's increafed, 
began to be difheartened, and wrote to the Athenians in the 
ftrongeft terms, dewing that, without powerful fupplies both 
by fea and land/ the enterprize would prove abortive, and 
the fmall army remaining be loft. His letter made a great 
impreffion on the minds of the Athenians, who immediately 
nominated two officers, who ferved under him, Menander 
and Euthydemus, to affift him till other generals fliould be 
fent; for he had defired, on account of his bad ffate of 
health, a collegue to bear part of the burden and care of the 
war, Eurymedon and Demojfhcnes were chofen to fuoceed La* 
machus and Ahibiades. The former fet out immediately, 
with ten gallies and a confiderable fum of money, to aflure 
Nicias, that a fpeedy fuccour £bould be fent him 5 the lat- 
ter was* employed in raifing troops, and equipping fhips, in 
order to fet fail the following fpring. 

On the other fide, the Lacedemonians having, at the indi- 
cation of Alcihiades, broke the truce they had made with 
the Athenians, invaded Attica under the conduit of Agis and 
^IcibiadesJu^ order to divert them from (ending any fupplies 
into S/V/7y?*But they were fo infatuated with the Sicilian 
expedition, that, notwithftanding the ftraits they were in at 
home, they decreed fourfcore gallies and five thoufand land- 
forces to be fent into that ifland. The Syracuftans, hearing 
that the enemy was foon to be reinforced with fuch powerful 
fupplies, fitted out a fleet with all poffible expedition, in or- 
der to veriti/re a fea-engagement, and deftroy the Athenian 
fhips that blocked up the city by fea, before they were join- 
ed by the ftju.ld&n, which Demojihenes was bringing over 
A fea fabt * mt0 $* £ ify' Witfi this view thev failed out with a fleet of 
between f° lir fc° re h*\ ^'ell manned, and being met by the Athenian 
the Athc- A cet » confiftiiig 6f fixty fail, a (harp engagement enfued, 
nians and which drew the 1 Athenians from their ports to the fea-fide, 
Syracu- But while ihty "were fhndiiig"on the fliore idle fpe&ators of 
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the combat, Gylipput* who forefaw this, attacked the forts 
unexpectedly, and as great part of the garifons had flocked to 
the fhore, he poiTcficd himfelf of them without great oppo"- 
tion, and made a dreadful flaughter of thofe who haftened 
from the ihore to the aiEftance of their companions. Here- 
upon a great noife and tumult arifing in the camp, the Athe- 
nians engaged at fea were ft ruck with terror, and made what 
haile they could to gain the fhore, and there affift their land- 
forces in the defence of the forts. But finding, as they drew 
near, .that Gylippus was already in pofleffion of the polls 
they were coming to defend, they tacked about, and with 
their whole fleet in line of battle fell upon the Syracujians* 
who were purfuing them in diforder, funk eleven of their 
veflels, killed great numbers of their marines, and made am- 
ple amends for the battle they had loft by land, with a corn- 
pleat vi&ory by fea. After the fight both parties fet up tro- 
phies ; the Athenians for their vi&ory by fea, and the Syra- 
cufians for their Succefs by land. The Athenians loft in the 
forts, that were taken, all their treafure, and great part of their 
provifions and military ftores. 

The Syractifiansi notwithftanding the lo6 they had At- 
tained by fea, were determined to attempt a fecond engage- 
ment both by fea and land, before the fuceours, which De- 
mejlhenes was bringing, fhould arrive. In order .therefore to 
provoke them to a light, they daily drew up their fleet in 
line of battle before the great harbour, where the Athenian 
fleet was anchored, and, with biting jokes and rallery, put 
their -patience to the utmoft trial. Nicias was averfe from 
venturing a fecond battle ; faying, that as he expefted a frefli 
fleet every moment and a great reinforcement, it would be- 
tray the greateft want of judgment, .fhould he hazard a bat- 
tle without being forced to it, when his troops were inferior 
in number to thofe of the enemy, and already fatigued. On the 
other hand, MenandermdEuthyJemus, who had been appointed 
to ihare the command with him till the arrival of DemoJlhenes % 
wanting to perform fome mighty exploit before they refigned 
their commiffion, reprefented to Nicias> that, fhould they 
Jhun a battle, the reputation of the Athenian arms would be 
forfeited, and they forfaken by all their allies in Sicily. They Another 
were fo preffing with Nicias , that they forced him at laft to zM^/jt. 
compliance, and accordingly the fleet, confiding of feventy 
five gallics, failed out of the harbour. The firft day the two 
fleets continued in fight of each other without engaging ; the 
fecond fome veflels engaged, but neither fide gained any 
confiderable advantage } the third day the Syracu/tans drew 
up their navy earlier than ufual, and jnving continued fo till 
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the day was far fpent, they withdrew at they had 1 dime the 
day before. The Athenian* fuppofed they were not to return 
that day, and therefore began to retire without obferving a- 
ny order, when alt on a fudden the enemy 's fleety failing out 
of the little harbour, fell upon the Athenians before- -they had 
time to draw up in line of battle. Vi&ory did tyo/t long con- 
tinue in fufpence j the Athenians were put tor Bight, after 
having loft feven gallies and' a great 
killed, and others taken priibners 1 . 

This lofs threw Nidas into the utmoft confirmation, 
and renewed the memory of all the misfortunes he had met 
with fince his firft coming into Sicily. But while he was re- 
volving in his mind thefe gloomy ideas, Demejfbenes'n fleet 
appeared advancing to the great haven with ft at pomp and 
affucance of vidory as filled the enemy with dret*. This 
fleet conftfted of feventy three gallies, having oil hoard eight 
thoufand men, betides mariners, and great ftow of provi- 
fions and warlike engines to be employed in the fiege. All 
the gallies w*re richly trimmed, and their prows adorned 
with coftly dreamers : They were manned wfth ehoftn row- 
ers, commanded by experienced officers, and ftirntthed at a 
vail cx pence with all forte of warlike machines ufcd then in 
fca-engagements. As they approached the ftbre the found 
of the trumpets mixed with repeated fhouts • and feud accla- 
mations, both from the fleet aiid the camp, made &H die city 
refound. This air of pomp arid triumph Drmo/ihtnts affed- 

cd parpofcly to ftrike terror into' the enemy. Afitf truly the 
befieged, notwithftanding their late advantages, began now 
to be quite diflieartened, finding they had to do with an ene- 
my, who could fend fuck powerful fuccours abroad, while 
they had fo troublcfome a war on their hands at home. The 
common people were for putting an end to their calamities by 
capitulating, before the city was reduced to the Jaft extremi- 
ty, and while they could hope for tolerable terms. But De- 
mojlhtnes did not give them time to come to any refolution ; 
thinking it advifeable to take advantage of the general 1 confter- 
nation, which his arrival had occafioned, he prepared to at- 
tack the city the fame day he arrived, being determined either 
to put a fpeedy end to the war, or raife the fiege, and return 
to the relief of Athens^ which was in a manner blocked up 
by the Lacedemonians. Niaas> terrified at this bold and pre- 
cipitate refolution, conjured him not to be ovcr-hafty, but 
to take time to weigh things maturely, that he might have no 
cauf'e to repent when it would be too late. He obferved to 
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, , that . the enemy would be ruined by delays, that they 

were m peat Want both of money and phivfttans,, that their 
allies wore ready to ahaadonthem, and:that M fhey would be 
foon forced to furrender* as they had before ' rcftlved to do. 
This Mai* aaid> becaufe he had certain advice Tent him 





ly of whatever W okhia^ai in the city. But his remc 
Frances were confiVued an of the duatdrinefs, with, 
which he had always been reproached. And indeed it was 

peculiar to him to (but diifccalties on all oecafioris, and deaden 
the vivacity of the troop*' by delays, diHruftsjand timorous, 
precautions. All the oncers therefore came over to the opi- 
nion of Demofthenefy and Uticias himfelf was forced to acijui- 
efcemit". 

A GENERAL af&oh being refolyed on, Demojihenes march- Tb* A the 
eJ in the dead of the night to attack the important poft of nian8 de ' 
>fool*{ and was at firft attended with fuccefs, having made f iaU * **- 

matter of the caftle, and cut the garifon in pieces. f ort 

GjUppus at the firft alarm hailened to the relief 4 of the place ; cu 
but his troops, being feized with a pahfc, which was increaf- 
ed by the darknefs of the night, were eafily repiilfed and put. 
to flight*. But as the Athenians advanced in difordcr to pre- 
ven|t 5.eir rallying, they met with a body of Bar ot fans under 
the command of Hermocrate^ an office* 1 of great courage and 
experience, and were by them ftopt till the Sj^acufiam, who 
had flipd, had rime to recover from their furpriie. Then Gylip- 
pus encouraging his men, brought them back to the charge, 
and the fight was renewed. The Athenians, though in dif- 
ordcr, flood their ground for tome time, but at laff , frefc 
troops continually arriving, from the city, they were forced 
to give war, and not knowing the roads iriany of them either 
fell from the tops of the rotks, and were dafted in pieces, or 
were flain the next day as they were {haggling from one 
another op and down the fields and woods. Two thoufapd 
Athenians were kilted on this occafion, and a great many arras 
and warBke engines taken. * 

After this overthrow Demojihenes was for returning to 
Athens , efpecially as the feafon was not too far advanced for 
croffing the fea, and' they had fflips enow to force their paf- 
fage, in cafe the enemy ihould difpute it. He declared, that ' 
in his opinion it would be of far greater advantage to oblige 
the LacetUmonians to raife the blockade of 1 Athens ^ than to con- 
tinue that of Syracuft, in which they fpent their ftrength to 
no purpofe. But Nicias had ftill hopes of becoming matter 

1 Tiruorr* 1. 7. p. $13, 518. Piirr. Diod. Sicul. ubi . 
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of the city, which he knew to be in great want of a|l things, 
and befides was under great apprehenfions of the people of 
Athens, who had banUhed two generals in former times for 
returning from Sicily, though they had a&ed a very prudent 
part in fo doing. He faid, that as tfiole who were to judge 
him had not been eye-witnefles of the ftate of amirs, . they 
would be of a different opinion, and that thofe very men, who 
then exclaimed again ft the 'difficulties they laboured jondpr, 
would perhaps change their note, and accufe them of having 
been bribed to raife the fiege. ffc concluded by declaring, 
that as for himfelf he chofe rather to fall glorioufly by the ene- 
my's fword, than be ignominioufly condemned by the fuf- 
frages of the populace. Theft reafons were not able to 
convince DemJlhtn<$-> who was ftill of opinion that the only 
way left to fave : themfelves was to quit the country. How- 
ever, as he had been unfiiccefsful in his former advice,' he was 
afraid of infilling upon this, and yielded to Nicias ■• 

Iti the mean time, the Syracufians were reinforced with 
powerful fupplies from the Siculi y Selinuntines, Geltans, and 
Camarintans \ which encouraged them as much as it difhear- 
tened the Athenians ^ in whofe army a violent plague broke 
out, occafioned by the unwholeforae air of the fens and march- 
es, near which they were encamped. This calamity, added 
t6 many others,, made Nicias alter his opinion, and orders 
were privately ifliied enjoining the officers of the fleet to be 
in a readinefs to fet fail at a minute's warning. TJie foldiers 
were commanded to fhip all their baggage, and be ready to go 
on board upon a Iignal that fbould be given.But when an things 
were ready, and moil part of the foldiers embarked, without 
the Syracufians having the leaft fulpicion of their defign, the 
moon was fuddenly eclipfed, which fo terrified Nicias, who 
was naturally fuperftitious, that he would needs confult the 
foothfayers before he fuffered the reft of the foldiers to go on 
board. It was cuftomary on fuch occafions to fufpend the 
enterprize, that was in hand, for three days* But the footh- 
fayers, whom Nicias confulted, pronounced, that he muft 
not fet fail, till three times nine days were paft ; which, with* 
out all doubt, was a myfterious number in the opinion of the 
people b. 

The Syracufians* in the mean time, receiving notice of 
the intended departure of the Athenians, took frefti courage, 
and refolded to attack them both by fea and land. Purfuant 
to this refolution, they failed out with thrcefcore gallies againft 

* Thucvd. I- 7. p. 5 1 8, C2o. Plut. in Nic.'p. 538, 54a. Dir 
•dor. Sicul. p. 142. i Idem, ibid. 
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the Athenian fleet confiding of fourfcore and fix. Euryme* 
Jon j who commanded the right of the Athenian fleet, extended 

his line, as he had more {hips, in order to furround the op- 
polite wing of the enemy. But being in this attempt fepa- 
rated from the reft of the fleet, he was driven by Agatharcus 9 
the Syracujian admiral, into the gulf called Da/ion, and 
there killed with great part of his men. The death of the 
admiral difheartencd both the foldiers and officers, who now 
cvery-where gave way, and being chafed by the enemy fhel- 
tcred themfelves within the haven ; which, as we lhall fee 
anon, proved fatal to them. In this engagement the Atheni- 
ans loft eighteen (hips and two thoufand men. Gylippus, who 
commanded the land army, feeing the enemv's gallies forced 
afhore, advanced with part of his troops to rail upon fuch as 
landed, but was repulfed by the Tufcans y who guarded that 
quarter, and driven into the marfh called Lypmelia^ where 
many of his men were killed by the Tufcans and Athenians , 
who flew to their affiftance. Each party eredted trophies, 
the Syracufians for their viftory by fea, and the Athenians for 
the advantage they had sained by land. But the minds of 
the two nations were differently difpofed. The Syracufians , 
who had been fo terrified at the arrival of Demojlhenesj fee- 
ing themfelves vidorious in a naval engagement, took frefh 
courage. On the contrary, the Athenians^ overcome by fea 
contrary to their expectation, loft all hopes, and only thought 
of retiring. 

The enemy, to prevent their efcaping by fea, blocked up 
the mouth of the great harbour, which was about five hun- 
dred paces wide, with fhips and gallies, joined and faftened 
together with anchors and iron chains. The Athenians, fee- 
ing themfelves thus penned up on all fides, held a council of 
war, in which it was unanimoufly refolved, that they fhould 
attempt, at all adventures, to break through the fleet, that 
fhut up the harbour, and retire with all their forces on board 
to Cstanai but if they fhould not fuccced in this bold under- 
taking, to fet fire to their fhips, and march by land to the 
ncareft city belonging to their allies. Purfuant to this refo- Another 
lution the flower of the troops, and the moft experienced a-/'" in ' 
mong the officers were put on board an hundred and fifteen S a S 9mentm 
gallics, and the reft of the army drawn up in battalia on the 
fhore. On the other fide the Syracufians fitted out feventy 
four gallies, which they placed with many other vcflels be- 
hind thofe that flopped up the harbour, to the end, that if 
any of the latter were funk, or the chains, which joined them, 
broken, the Athenians might yet find themfelves a fecond 

time flopped and entangled. As this cng;»gcm;nt was to de- 
termine 
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termine the fcteof Sfracufe, the wafls of the harboured every 
eminence within the city, was/filled with crouds of lpe&a~ 
tors. The commanders on both fides employed all their elo- 
quence to animate their men. Ninas, leaving his poft on 
die fhore, went on hoard a veflel, and, failing round the A- 
tbenian fleet, exhorted the commander of each galley in par- 
ticular to behave like an Athenian* putting them in mind, 
that on their valour, in the fight now approaching, depej 

the fafety and prefenration of their wives, their children, and 
their country, as weU as their own. Nicias was ftatce re- 
turned to hispoft, when the trumpets founded the charge, and 
the Athenian fleet -advanced with great violence, to break the 
blockade at the mouth of the harbour. But die Syracu- 
fan gallies, which had been left within the veflela chained to- 
gether, on purpofe to ftop the courfe and fury of the enemy, 
rowed up againft them with fijeh impetuofity, that they put 
both their own and the enemy's fleet in the utmoft confufion. 
In this diforder the lines on both fides being broken, and the 
vcffels difperfed, they engaged here and there in fmall fqua- 
drons. However, the fight was obftinate on both fides. The 
Athenians , feeing they were utterly loft, unlefs with an in- 
vincible refolution they forced their pafiage, defpifed all dan- 
gers, and fought like men in a defperate condition. On the 
other fide, the Syracufians^ knowing that they were obferved 
by their parents and» children, exerted their utmoft. efforts in 
defence of their country. The fight was no lefs dreadful than 
the confufion, and the flaughter great oa both fides. The la- 
mentable outcries of the wounded, find thofe who were pe- 
rifliing in the water, the noife of the oars, and the loud 
fhouts from the ramparts and the fhore, where both armies 
were drawn up, prevented any orders from being heard or 
attended to. As the battle was fought under the very walls 
of the city, parents were eye- w itnelfes of the death of their 
children, wives of the miserable end of their hufb^nds, and 
one friend beheld another wallowing in his blood, without 
being able to lend him any relief. After the battle had lafted 
many hours, and both parties were quite tired out, and no 
more able to manage either their arms or their oars, yet if 
any of them offered to fly to the fhore, they were driven back 
witli hitter reproaches by their countrymen under whofe eyes 
they fought. The Athenians asked thofe who made to the 
fhore, whether they intended to fail to Athens by land, and 
obliged them, though covered over with wounds, to return 
to the charge. The Sjracufians met with no better treat- 
ment from their countrymen, who prevented even thofe fron 
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landing, whofe (hips were quite difabled and ready to fink, 

bidding them fave their lives by h ording the enemy's fhips, 

or die an honourable death In defence of their country. Thus 

the battle was continued the whole day, and it was by far the 

moft bloody and obftinate which had ever been fought in thofe 

feas. At length the Athenians were, in fpite of their utmoft The Athe- 

endeavours, driven afhore, and the city immediately acquaint- n * ans 

ed with the vi&ory by an univerfal fhout from the fleet, which ft***** 

was anfwered by loud acclamations of joy from the army on 

the fhore, and the fpedators on the walls. The Athenians* 

who efcaped, leapt out of their broken and fhattered (hips, and 

fled to the land army. The Syracuftans loft on this occafion 

eight ftiips, and had eleven difabled \ the Athenians loft three- 

fcore, and moft of the reft were rendered quite unfervicea- 
ble c. 

In this defperate condition the Athenian officers met to 
confider what meafures they (hould take in fo critical a con- 
juncture. Demojlhenes was for manning with frefh foldiers 
the few gallies that remained, and while the Syracujians were 
under no apprehenflons on account of their late vi&ory, to 
fall upon them again, and force their way out of the harbour. 
This was no ill advice, but Nicies oppofed it ; others fay, that 
the foldiers refufed to obey, alledging that it would be im- 
poffible for them to fuftain a fecond engagement. It was 
thereupon determined to abandon the fliips, and retire that 
very night by land to the cities of their confederates. But 
Hermocratety commander in chief of the Syracujian forces, 
fufpe&ing their defign, ordered all his troops to be imme- 
diately drawn out with a defign to ftop all the pafles and pre- 
vent their retreat. The Syracujians were then in the height 
of their rejoicings, and thinking of nothing but how to divert 
themfelves after the toils they had fuftained. They therefore 
unanimoufly declared, that they would not upon any account 
whatfoever, take up arms again till they had been allowed 
fome days reft. Hereupon Hermocrates* thinking it of the 
utmofl importance not to fuffer fo great a body of forces to 
make their efcape, fince they might fortify themfelves in fome 
corner of the ifland, and there begin a new war, devifed the 
following ftratagem to gain time. He fent fome horfemen 
to the Athenian camp, who were to pafs for friends, and ad- 
vife Nicias^ not to quit his camp, which was well fortified, 
fince the Syracujians lay in ambuih for him, and had feiacd 
on all the pafles leading to the cities of their allies. This 
falfe advice ftopt Nicias at once, and he did not even fet out 
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the next day, that his foldiers might have more time, to re- 
frelh themfelves, and carry off whatever might be neceflary 
for their fuhfiftence. He might have pafled with great fafety, 
had he not been thus deluded. The next day Hermocrate$ y 
h^vinir prevailed upon his men to march out, poflefled himfelf 
of the nioft difficult pafles, fortified the avenues leading to 
the places where the rivers were fordable, broke down the 
bridges, and fpread detachments of horfe up and down the 
plains ; fo that there was not one outlet through which the 
Athenians were not obliged to fight their way. However, as 
they could no longer fublift in their camp, the third day after 
the' battle they fet out to the number of forty thoufand men, 
Laving behind them all their gallies, and great part of their 
bagcrage. The whole army w*as in the utmoft confternation 
in feeing fuch great numbers of men, either dead or dying, 
abandoned to wild beads or the cruelty of the enemy. Some 
who were fick or wounded, hanging on the necks of their 
friends and companions, conjured them with many tears, to 
take them along with the army; others dragging themfelves 
after them, followed as far as their ftrength allowed them, 
and when this failed, had rccourfe to tears and fighs, calling 
upon the gods as well as men to revenge the cruelty they met 
with ; fo that every place ecchoed with groans and mournful 
lamentations. But the molt melancholy part of the fpe&acle* 
and which moft deferved compaffion, was Nicias himfelf. 
That great man, deje&ed and worn out with a tedious ill- 
nefs, deftitute of all nece/Tary things when his age and infir- 
mities required them moft, tormeated not only with his 
own grief, but with the affliction of others, thought of no- 
thing but how he might beft comfort his foldiers, and roufe 
their courage ; he ran from one part of the army to the 
other, exhorting his men to pluck up their fpirits, by repre- 
fenting to them, that matters were not yet defperate, fincc 
other armies had efcaped far greater dangers ; that they 
ought not to grieve too immoderately for misfortunes which 
they had not occafioned ; that if they had offended any god, 
his vengeance muft be fatiatcd by this time ; that fortune, af- 
ter having fo long favoured the enemy, would at laft be tired 
of persecuting them, &c. Above all he infifted upon their 
manhmg in good order, fince by a prudent and couragious 
retreat, which was now become their only refource, thev 
mi:' lit not only fave themfelves but their country, and enable 
it to it cover its former fplendor li . 
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The hopes of the defponding army being fomewhat reviv- 
ed by this fpeech, they marched out in two bodies, both 
drawn up in th? form of a phalanx j the van was led by 
Ninas, and the rear by Demofthenes, with the bcggage in the 
centre. They forced their paflage over the river Anapis, 
notwithftanding the vigorous oppofition they met with. But 
being every day harafied by the Syracitfian horfeand bowmen, 
who were continually difcharging (bowers of darts upon them, 
and finding all the outlets guarded, fo that they were obliged 
to difpute every inch 6f their way, they began again to de- 
fpond. Nicias offered the enemy battle, but Hcrmocrates 
and Gylippus, not caring to engage men whom defpair made 
invincible, retired as foon as they faw them drawn up in bat- 
talia, but when they began to proceed in their march, they 
then fell upon their rear with the utmoft fury. 

Demojlbenes and Nicias , feeing the mifcrable condition to 
which the army was reduced for many were daily wounded, 
and befides, they were in great want of provifions, the ene- 
my having laid wafte the whole country through which they 
were to pafs, refolved, to alter their rout, and, inftead of 
purfuing their march to Catana, to turn toward the fea, and 
make the belt of their way for Camarina and Gcla. Accord- 
ingly, having lighted a great many fires in their camp, they re- 
tired in the dead of the night. The van-guard led by Nicias 
kept together and advanced in good order ; but half the rear, 
commanded by Demoflhenes, fell into great confufion and loft 
their way. However they got early in the morning to the 
fea-fide, but could have no advice of the reft of the army. 
In the mean time the Syracufiam^ having intelligence of their 
march, by break of day made after them with all poflible ex- 
pedition, and came up with Dcmojlhenes about noon. The 
Athenians were then in fome diforder, as not fufpe&ing the 
enemy could overtake tliem fo foon. The Syracvjians did* 
not fail to take advantage of their confufion, and immediate- 
ly charging them with their cavalry, they forced them into a 
narrow pafs, and there furrounded them on all hdes. ZV- 
mojihenes^ feeing there was no hopes of efcaping, after having 
fought from noon to night, thought it advifeable to fave the 
lives of fo many brave men by capitulating. Accordingly 
having flipulated, thnt neither he nor any of hi.; men fhould 
he put to death, or feme need to perpetual imprifonmcnf, 
they all, to the number of fix thoufand, laid down their arms 
and furiendered e . 
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Nicias arrived the fame evening at the river Erineus, which 
he croflcd and encamped on an eminence, where the enemy 
came up with him the next day, and ftimmoned him to fur- 
render as Dtmofthenes had done. Nicias^ not believing what 
they tolJ him of his collegue, obtained leav« to fend a horfe- 
- man to enquire of the truth. Upon the return of the meflen- 
ger, bein^ informed that Demojihenes had really furrendered, 
he fent a herald to the enemy's camp, offering to pay the 
whole charges of the war, upon condition that he,- was allow- 
ed to leave the country with all his forces. But this propofal 
being rejected, the enemy attacked him with great vigour, 
and the Athenians^ though quite tired out with their long 
marches, and faint with hunger, ftood their ground till night 
put an end to the combat. When all things fcemed quiet, A7- 
cias commanded his men to file off in filence, for he was there 
in abfolute want of all neceflaries. But they no fooner took 
up their arms, than the advanced guards of the Syracufians 
gave the alarm. Whereupon the Athenians, feeing them- 
fclves difcovcred, remained there all night. However, three 
hundred of them broke through the enemies guards, and 
marched as far as they could that night. At break of day 
Nicias purfued his march, being galled all the way by lhowers 
of darts from all fides. When they arrived at the river Ajina- 
rus, they rufbed into it without any order, every one ftriving 
to get over the firft, and in that confufion the Syracufian ca- 
valry advancing full gallop into the river, trod many of them 
down with their horfes, cut others in pieces, and made fuch 
a dreadful havock of thofe unfortunate men, while they were 
not in a condition to make any refinance, that the Jfmarus 
was for many miles dyed with their blood. Our hiftorian tells 
us, that the Athenians were fo tormented with drought, oc- 
cafioned by their long and quick march, that, unmindful of 
their prefent danger, they fcemed* to be more . intent on 
quenching their thirft than faving their lives, though what 
they drank was rather the blood of their companions than the 
waters of the ftream. On this occafion above eighteen 
thoufand Athenians were by the mcrcilefs Syracufians inhu- 
manly butchered. Nicias with a fmall body, which efcaped 
the flaughter and kept together, being hemmed in on all 
fides, furrendered, not to the Syracufians, but to Gylippus, 
hoping to meet with better treatment from him than from the 
Syracufians. The only condition he afked was, that their 
lives fhoukl be fparcil, which being granted, they threw 
down their arms and furrendered. After this the Syracufians 

detached fcveral fmall bodies of horfe to all parts, and thefe 
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took the three hundred, who had forced their way through 
the guards the night before, with many others whom they 
found {haggling in the fields ; fo that out of fo numerous an 
army very few had the good fortune to efcape either death or 
fervitude f. 

The Athenians , it feems, were difpleafed with their ge- 
neral for furrendering in this manner, fince his name was 
omitted on a public monument, where the names were en- 
graved of thofe commanders who had loft their lives in the 
tervice of their country g . 

The Syracufiansy upon this happy fuccefs, having ere&ei 
twe trophies, and fixed to them the arms of the two captive 
generals, returned to the city, which they entered in tri- 
umph among the loud and joyful acclamations of their fellow- 
citizens, who flocked from all quarters to be fpe&ators of 
fo glorious a fight. The whole city returned thanks to the 
gods, in the moft folemn manner, for having auf[icioufly 
ended the greatcft war they had ever been engaged in, and 
put a period to their calamities with a fignal and complete 
victory 

The next day an aflembly was called to determine the 
fate of the captives, when one Diodes , a man of great efteera 
and authority among the people, was of opinion, that the 
two Athenian generals fhould be firft whipt with rods, and 
then put to death, that the reft fliould be fhut up in the 
quarries, and there allowed only two fmall ineafures of flower 
and one of water a day, and that the inhabitants of the 
ifland, who had joined them, fhould be fold for {laves. This 
opinion was ftrenuoufly oppofed by Hermocrates, to wfiom 
the Syracufians were chiefly indebted for their late vifiory ; 
he was a man highly efteemed for his eminent probity and 
juftice ; but nevcrthelefs, fo incenfed was the multitude 
againft the Athenians^ that they would not fuffer him to con- 
tinue his fpeech. Hermocrates being thus interrupted by the 
ihouts and"' clamou rs which cccl\o:d from all parts of the af~ 
fembly, a venerable olJ man, by name Nicholans^ who had 
loft in this war two fons, the only heirs to his name and 
eftate, rofe up, fupporteJ by two of his fcrvants. He no 
lboner offered to fpeak, but a profound filencc was made, 
no one doubting but he would make a bitter inve&ivc againft 
the prifoners. Nicholatts feeing the eyes of the whole multi- 
tude fixed upon him, fpoke thus: " Dear countrymen, 

f Thucyd.& Diodor. ibid. b PaU3an. I. i. h Dio- 
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you fee me now appear here fupported by the hands of my 
flaves, who formerly made my appearance fupported by 
thofe of my beloved children ; But they are now gone, 
and I deprived of the only comfort of my old age. How- 
ever, though I am every day defiring they were alive, yet 
I cannot help thinking them happy for having facrificed in 
defence of their country that life which they muft have 
one day parted with by the law of nature- They are hap- 
py, and I alone miferable, who have loft* my children, 
and with them all hopes of pofterity. And iince I have 
bore fo great a part in the calamities of this war, I ihall 
ever hate and deteft the Athenians^ who, without any pro- 
vocation, kindled it in the very heart of our country. 
They indeed deferve the fevereft treatment; but have not 
the gods, the juft avengers of crimes, already punifhed 
their injuftice, and revenged our fufferings fufficiently ? 
They invaded us with a fleet of two hundred fail, and an 
army of forty thoufand men, and not one fliip, not one 
man has made his efcape to carry home the news of their 
deftruflion. Have they not therefore fuffered already 
above the degree and meafure of their offence ? And will 
you, O Syracujians, be fo hard-hearted as to infult them 
in their diftrefs, and treat them inhumanly while they lie 
proftrate at your feet ? You have fhewn your bravery 
and valour in reducing them to the ftatc they are now in ; 
let your mercy and compaffion exert themfelves, as much 
as your courage has done. But what do. I fay mercy and 
9ompaflion ? you are bound in juftice to treat them with 
humanity, and rejedt with horror the very thought of put- 
ting them to death. When their generals laid down their 
arms and furrendered, did you not promife to fpare their 
lives? and if we put them to death, ihall we not beeternal- 
*]y branded with the juft reproach of having violated the law 
of nations, and diflionoured our victory with the blackeft 
treachery ? What then, you will afk, is to be done with 
the captives ? My opinion is, an J I hope it will notfeem 
ftrange to any here prcfent, that they be all difmiffed, and 
fuffered to return unhurt to their country. Let it be faid 
in all nations, that we have overcome the Athenians^ not 
only in arms, but in mercy and humanity. Thus our 
enemies will not only be cen lured by others, but will even 

m * 

condemn themfelves tor having attempted to deftroy men 
of fo ir.erciful a temper. To life that feveiity, which 
fomc unthinking men have advifed, is intailing the hatred 
ol fo 'jreat and poweiiul a nation on our pofteritv, which 
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« is no-ways fafe, the iflues of war being fo uncertain, that 
« the conquerors are often by a Hidden change of fortune 
brought lower than the conquered, as the event of this 
*< war has fhewn. Thofe who befieged us in our capital are 
« by an unexpected turn of fortune become our prifoners. 
« It is therefore great prudence to ihew compaflion in the 
« miferies of others, if we expecl: to find the fame ourfclves 
« in their condition. As for Nicias, you all know, that he 
« pleaded your caufe in the aflembly of the Athenians, and 
" did all that lay in his power to di/Tuadc his countrymen 
« from this expedition. How bafe then and ungenerous 
" would it be, to condemn this worthy man to death for 
« obeying the commands of his fuperiors, though contrary 
" to his own opinion and inclination ? How hard-hearted 
" muft that man be, whofe anger is not affuaged in feeing 
" fo renowned a general, lately the admiration of Greece* 
" loaded with irons, and fuffering under the miferable con- 
" dition of a flave, as if fortune in his life gloried to (hew 
" the greatnefs of her power ? Since therefore under her 
" kind aufpices we have triumphed over our enemies, let us 
" carry it with humanity and moderation, and not infult, 
" with the cruelty of barbarians, over thofe who are of the 
" fame ftock with ourfelves," 

The people feemed moved to compaflion by this fpeech, 
efpecially as they expected to hear this venerable old man cry 
aloud for vengeance, on thofe who had brought all his ca- 
lamities upon him ; inftead of which he earneftly fued for 
their pardon. But the enemies of the Athenians expatiating 
on their inveterate hatred to the Syracuftans, and the many 
calamities which they had brought upon them, the people 
returned to their former refolution, and followed the advice 
of Diodes. The generals were firft whipt, and then put to 
death, all companionate men bewailing the hard lot of two 
i'uch illuftrious perfonages, efpecially of Nicias, who, r.s 
our author tells us, of all men of his time leaft deferved to 
he brought to fo great a degree of mifcry. Thucyd'nles fays, 
that Gy/ippus pleaded their caufe with a great deal of elo- 
quence, out of gratitude with regard to Nicias, who after 
the overthrow which the Lacedemonians received at Pylus, had 
perfuaded the Athenians to reftorc the captives to their liber- 
ty ; out of gencrofity with refpedt to Dnnojlhcnes, who had 
ever been a profcUed enemy to the Spartans. On the other 
Land, Diodorus Siculus tells us, that GyUppus, feeing the 

1 Diodor. Sice l, ibid. 

people 
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people greatly affcfted by the fpeech of Nicholaus* and inclin- 
ed to pardon the captives, effaced the good impreffions he 
had made in their minds, and by a moft bitter inve&ive againft 
the Athenians , which our hiftorian fets down at length, fa 
prejudiced the affembly againft the generals, that they 
were immediately put to death. The other prifoners 
were thruft down into the quarries, where, crouded upon 
one another, they fuffered inexpreffible miferies for the 
(pace of eight months. They were there ever expofed to 
the inclemencies of the air and alterations of the wea- 
ther ; fcorched in the day-time by the burning rays of 
the fun, and frozen in the night by the colds of autumn; 
poifoned by the ftench of their own excrements, and the 
bodies of thofe who died of their wounds and of difeafes, 
and lay together in heaps ; in fine tormented with hunger and 
thirft, their allowance being fcarce fufficient to keep them 
alive. Moft of them died of the hardfliips they fuffered j o- 
thers were taken out of the quarries, and being fold for Haves 
met with a moft generous treatment from their matters, who, 
moved with compaffion, and thinking they had already fuf- 
ficiently atoned for any fault they could be guilty of, reftorcd 
them to their antient liberty 

Year of Such was the iflue of this war after it had lafted near 
the Flood, three years, and coft the Athenians an immenfe treafure, 
2^86. without their reaping any thing by it but fhame and difho- 
Before nour. The Syracufians rewarded their allies, efpecially the 
Chrift, Lacedemonians, with great part of the fpoils ; what remained 
4 ! > was divided among their own foldiers, and hung up in their 
CYNJ temples, as monuments of the victory they had obtained by 

the powerful affiftance of the deities worfhipped there. Gy- 
lippusy on his return to Lac edemon, was accompanied by fivc- 
and-thirty Syracufian gallies to be employed under the con- 
dud of Hermocrates againft the Athenians. But this fleet was 
intirely deftroyed in a lea engagement near Abydus, and the 
commanders obliged to return to the defence of their own 
country, which was fogn involved in a new war. 
47v Car- The Egcftines, who had called the Athenians into Sicily* 
tha ginian and conftancly adhered to them during the whole courfe of 
tww. the war, dreading the refentment of the Syracufians, and 

being anew attacked by the Selinuntines, who laid claim to 
great part of their territories, had recourfe to the Carthagi- 
nians, offering to put their city into their hands, and declar- 
ing that they had rather live fubjedi to Carthage than to Syra- 
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cufe. After their ambafladon had delivered this meflage to 
the fenate, the Carthaginians were greatly perplexed what to 
refolve. On one fide, they were defirous of getting foot 
anew in Sicily, and poffeffing themfelves of a city, which 
lay fo convenient for them ; on the other, they feared the 
power of the Syracufians y who had lately obtained fo fignal a 
victory over the Athenians^ and would not fail to affift their 
antient allies the Selinuntines. At laft the defire of enlarging 
their dominions prevailed, and the Egejiines were promifed 
fuccours. But. before the Carthaginians came to an open 
rupture, they attempted to fow feeds of divifion between the 
Selinuntines and Syraeujians. With this view they fent am- 
bafladors to Syracufe* entreating that city to compofe the 
differences of the contending parties in an amicable manner, 
and oblige the Selinuntines to content themfelves with that 
portion of the lands in queftion, which they {hould think fit 
to allow them. They hoped, that if the Selinuntines (hould 
decline the arbitration of the Syraeujians^ that would breed 
a mifunderftanding between the two cities ; whence the Sy- 
racujians would not think themfelves obliged to lend any af- 
fiftance to the Selinuntines, who had refufed to ftand to their 
arbitration, nor the Selinuntines have the confidence to recur 
to them after they had thus affronted them by rejecting their 
mediation. But this trick of Punic policy did not fucceed ; 
the Syraeujians indeed interpofed their good offices, but find- 
ing the Selinuntines unwilling to come to an accommodation 
upon the terms they proposed, and remembering their eminent 
fervices during the late war, they would neither compel them 
to it, nor, for fo flight a caufe, renounce their alliance. 
Hereupon the Carthaginians , being refolved at all events to 
get pofleflion of Egejla, fent to the Egejiines five thoufand 
men from Africa, and eight hundred from Campania. The 
latter had been hired by the Chalcidians to affift the Athenians 
againft the Syraeujians \ but after their overthrow failing back 
into Campania, ftayed there, in hopes that fome ftate might 
foon ftand in need of their affiftance. Accordingly the Car- 
thaginians took them into their fervice, bought them horfes, 
and placed them in garifon at Egpjla. Thefe, in conjunc- 
tion with the five thoufand Africans, falling unexpe&edly 
upon the Selinuntines, put them to flight, killed a thoufand 
of them on the fpot, and took all their baggage. Upon this 
open rupture between the two cities, both difpatched ambaf- 
fadors to folicit fuccours from their confederates, the Selinun- 
tines from the Syraeujians^ and the Egejiines from the Car- 
thaginians, which being promifed on both fides, a moft 
dreadful war broke out between the EgelUnes and Cartbagi- 

Voi. VII. S nians 
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nians on one hand, and the Selinuntines and Syracujians on 
the other. The Carthaginians, forefeeing the greatnefs of 
the undertaking they were to imbark in, committed the 
whole management of the war to Hannibal, im powering 
him to raife what forces he thought fit. He was grandfon to 
Hamilcar, who had been defeated and killed by Gelon before 
Hinura, as we have related above, and fon to Gifco 9 who 
being baniflied his country had retired to Selinus, where he 
died for want of neceflaries. As he bore therefore a natural 
hatred to all the Greeks, and was defirous to wipe off by his 
own valour the difgrace of that defeat, which he confidered 
as a ftain upon his family, he was indefatigable all that Turn- 
mer, and the enfuing winter, in raiting forces, not only in 
Africa ^ but in Spain and Italy, and making the other necef- 
fary preparations ; infomuch that in the beginning of the 
fpring he had no fewer than three hundred thoufand men un- 
der his ftandard. Thele with an immenfe ftore of provifions, 
engines, arms, and all other things neceflary for fuch an un- 
dertaking, he put on board threefcore long gallies, and fifteen 
hundred tranfports, and fetting fail, as foon as the feafon 
•would allow, crofled the fea, and landed fafe at a place call- 
ed the ivell of Lilybaum, where the city of Lilybaum was 
afterwards built. After he had landed his forces, he caufed 
ail his /hips to be drawn afhore for fear of giving umbrage to 
the Syracufians y and then, being joined by the Egeflines, 
Selinus £/- marched ftrait to Selinus, which city he inverted, and be- 
fiegedby gan to batter the walls with incredible fury. The Seli- 
tbe Car- vuntines, who had been the only people in Sicily that fided 
thagi- with the Carthaginians againft Gelon, did not think they 
nians. would have come to fuch extremities, and therefore were at 

firft ftruck with great terror. However, as they were not 
altogether without hopes, but expected fpecdy fuccours from 
Syracufe, and other confederate cities, they all joined as one 
man, and made a vigorous defence; even the women and 
children, regardlefs of danger, appeared on the ramparts, rea- 
dy to facrifice their lives in the defence of their country 1 . 

As the walls were inceflantly battered day and night by 
the rams and other warlike engines, a breach was foon open- 
ed, and the firft who entered it were the Campanians, out 
of an ambition of diftinguifhing themfelves above the reft ; 
but they were repulfed with great lofs, as were the Africans 
and Spaniards, whom Hannibal fent to fupport them. The 
fight jafled from noon tonight, when Hannibal founded the 
retreat. In the mean time the Selinuntines fent exprefles to 



1 Diouor. Sicvu 1. xiii. c. 6. k 7. 
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Agrigentum, Gcla 9 and Syracufe , acquainting them with the 
ftate of affairs. The Agrigcntines and G cleans immediately 
armed their troops, but waited for the Syracufian auxiliaries 
with a defign ta fall upon the enemy with united forces. The 
Syracuftans likewife without delay drew together what forces 
they could, but as they did not think them fufficient to re- 
lieve effe&ually the befieged, whom they apprehended to be 
in no imminent danger, they put off their march for fome 
days, fill they got together a ftronger force. But Hannibal, 
as foon as it was light, renewing the aflault, pofleffed him- 
felf of the breach which had been made the day before, and 
of another which his rams had opened near it, and from 
thence charging the befieged, obliged them to give ground, 
but could not put them in diforder, nor enter the city. 
Many fell on hoth fides ; but the Carthaginians were con- 
ftantly fupplied with frefli men ; whereas the Selinuntines had 
none to relieve them, being all employed at once in defend- 
ing the breaches. Thus the affault was daily renewed for the 
fpace of ninje days with incredible flaughter. At length the 
befieged being quite tired out, the Iberians, after a long con- 
teft, lodged on the ramparts ; from thence they advanced 
into the city, but finding all the ftreets and paffages barri- 
cadoed, and being at the fame time forely galled by fhowers 
of tiles and ftones thrown by the women from the tops of the 
houfes, they were obliged to retire to the ramparts. The 
next day they returned to the charge very early, and by con- 
tinually pouring frelh men into the city, forced the Selinun- 
tines to abandon the narrow itreets, and purfued them into 
the market-place, where they made a (land, and were all to 
a man cut in pieces. Two thoufand fix hundred had, by the Taken ami 
favour of the night, made their efcape to Agrigentum before razed. 
the enemy had forced the narrow partes ; fo that now there 
was not one fingle man left alive in the city. The Cartha- 
ginians therefore, raging in all parts without reftraint, rifled 
the houfes, and then fet fire to them, and either threw into 
the flanges the women and children they found in them, or, 
dragging them into the ftreets, put them all, without diflin- 
dion, to the fword. Neither did this fiitiatc their inhuman 
cruelty, which they carried fo far as to mangle, in a barha- 
rous manner, even the dead bodies, fome of them carrying 
about with them numbers of hands tied round their girdles, 
and others, out of oftentation, bearing the heads of the flain 
on the points of their fwords and fpears. The city was razed 
two hundred and fifty years after it had been built, and the 
few women and children, who outlived this fatal day, car- 
ried away captives. Thofc who flcJ to Agrigentnm, were 
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received there with great humanity and tendemefs, and a- 
bundantly fupplied with all neceffaries out of the public 
ftores « (U). 

Hannibal, having thus taken and demolifhed 8eltnus 9 march- 
ed with all his army to Himera^ extremely defirous to re- 
venge on that city the death of his grandfather Hamilcar^ 
who had been flain there by Gelon with an hundred and fifty 
thoufand Carthaginians. On his march he was joined by 
twenty thoufand Siculi and Sicani^ whom he fent with the main 
Himera body of the army to lay fiege to the city, while he with a 
besieged, body of forty thoufand men encamped on a rifing ground at 

a fmall diftance from it. The Syracujians had fent four thou- 
fand men to the afliftance of the Himereans^ under the con- 
duel of Diodes^ before the city was inverted, and the other 
confederates had likewife fent what troops they could well fpare. 
Wherefore the inhabitants, encouraged by thefe fuccours, and 
d reading to undergo the fame fate as the Selinuntines^ made a 
moft vigorous defence. The Carthaginians made feveral 
breaches in the wall, but were conftantly repulfed for feveral 
days fucceflivcly, without being able to gain an inch of ground. 
This did not a little difcourage the enemy, notwithstanding 
their late fuccefs at Selinus ; which the Himereans obferving 
made a fally with ten thoufand men,' cut many of the Car- 
tl>agviiam in pieces, and put the whole army to flight, purr 
filing them with great flaughter to the hill, where Hannibal 
was encamped. That general feeing his army in confufion, 

Hem, ibid. 

(U) A few days after the city was taken, three thoufand Syraeu* 

Jians arrived ai Agrigenium on their march to the relief of Selinus. 
Bat undenlanding that the city was taken, they lent ambafiadors 
to Hannibal to :re.;t of the redemption of the captives, and to be; 
of /;:;:; that he would at lean: fpare the temples. Hannibal returne 
anfwer, that firice the* S;linuntines had not been able to defend their 
own liberty, they deferved to be treated like flaves ; and that the 
gods, provoked at their wickednefs, had forfaken both the city and 
rhe temples ; whence it would be no facrilege to ftrip them of their 
ornaments. The Syracujians, not fatisfied with this anfwer, fent a 
lecond cmbafly, and on that occafion employed one Empediones of 
Selsru/s, who had always been of the Carthaginian party, and ad- 
vifed the citizens to open their gates to them, when they firft ap- 
peared before the city. Hannibal received him with great demon - 
itrations of kindnefs, reftored him his cftate, pardoned all thofe 
pnfonera who were any ways related to him > and permitted the 
others, who had fled to Agrigeutum, to return and people the city 
anew, upon paying to the Carthaginians an annual tribute. 
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haftened to their relief j upon v/hich the battle was begun 
anew, and continued for fome hours, victory inclining to 
neither fide. At length the Himereans * being overpowered 
with numbers, gave ground j but three thoufand of them 
kept their pofts, and covered the retreat of their companions, 
fuftaining the {hock of the whole Carthaginian army till they 
all died upon the fpot. 

After this engagement five and twenty gallies appeared 
off of Himera* and a report was fpread all over the city and 
the enemy's camp, that the Syracujians with all their forces 
were coming to the relief of the city. Hereupon Hannibal* 
having put the flower of his troops on board his gallies, pre- 
pared to fail for Syracufe* hoping to furprize the city now 
that it wanted, as he fuppofed, fuificient forces to defend it. 
But thofe gallies proved to be the fleet, which the Syracujians 
had fent fome time before to the aid of the Lacedemonians* 
returning home. As they touched at Himera* Diodes* com- 
mander in chief of the Syracujian auxiliaries there, advifed 
them to fail with all fpeed to Syracufe* left Hannibal fhould 
make any attempt upon that city. He thought it alfo advife- 
able to leave Himera for a while, and with one half of his for- 
ces to return to Syracufe on board the gallies, leaving the other 
half behind him, which he thought fuificient to hold out till 
he,» after putting his own city in a ftate of defence, fhould re- 
turn. This the befieged took very ill, but could not prevail 
upon Diodes to alter his meafures. Upon his departure the 
Carthaginians doubled their attacks, and battered the walls 
night and day without intermiffion. On the other hand the 
befieged believing the fhips would return fpeedily, were in- 
defatigable in defending the walls, repairing the breaches, and 
repulfing the enemy. Thus they held out againft the re- 
peated aflaults and utmoft efforts of above three hundred thou- 
fand men till the very day the fleet appeared, when the Car- 
thaginiam* fummoning all their courage and refolution, gave 
a general aflault, and, with their numbers bearing all down 
before them, drove the citizens from the ramparts, and, in 
fpite of their utmoft efforts, entered the city fword in hand. 
There is no fort of cruelty which the barbarous Carthaginians Taken 
and Iberians did not pra&ife on this occafion ; all they met, 
without regard to fex or age, were inhumanly butchered ; 
the (laughter was fo mercilefs, that the very channels in the 
ftreets flowed with blood. After they had plundered the tem- 
ples and houfes, and levelled the city with the ground, Han- 
nibal caufed three thoufand of the captives to be carried to 
the place, where his jrandhrhcr had been defeated and killed 
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* 

by Gelorft cavalry, and there fir ft expofed them to the infults 
df his barbarians, and then caufed them to be cruelly maffa- 

cred n . 

Thus endeJ this campaign, after which Hannibal^ dif- 
miffing the Skuli and confederates, and dtibanding the Cam- 
paniansy imbarked his troops, and fet fail for Jfrica. When 
he arrived at Carthage^ the whole city went out to meet 
him, and received him with loud and joyful acclamations, as 
a general that had performed greater things in fo (hort a time 
Henno- than any ever before him. 

crates ba- About this time fome difturbanees arofe in Syracufe oc- 
vjbed. cafioned by the return of Hermocrates. This brave officer 

had lignalized himfelf in the war again ft the Athenians , and 
had been afterwards fent with a fleet of thirty five gallies to 
the aid of the Lacedemonians. During his abfence, the con- 
trary fadtion, headed by Diodes (W), prevailing at home, 

n Idem, ibid. 

(W) Diodes was a man of great authority among the people. 
By his advice the form of government was altered after the firft 
Carthaginian war, and the magiitrates, contrary to the antient cuf- 
tpm, chofen by lot. He alio inltituted laws for the Syracufiasu, 
which were obferved, not only in the city of Syracufe, but in 
Hioft of the free ftates of Sicily, Diodes being highly efteemed by 
all for his wifdom and probity. Others after his time made Jaws, 
namely Lefbalus, who flouriftied under Timoleon, and PolyJorus, 
who was contemporary with Hiero ; but thefe were only called 
interpreters of the law, which was written in fuch obfolete lan- 
guage as was hardly underftood ; the title of law-giver was be- 
llowed upon none but Diodes. He is faid to have been a man of 
an inexorable nature and great fet'erity. ^mong the many Jaws 
he made, one was, that if any man came armed into the court, 
where the public affembiies were held, he fhould be put to death, 
even though he hud done it inadvertently. Not long after the 
publication of this law, fome of the neighbouring people having 
invaded the territories of Syracufe, Diodes put on his armour to 
march out againft them ; but in the mean time a tumult arifing in 
the court, he haftened thither to appeafe it with his fword by his 
fide; which one there prefent obferving, cried out, that he tranf- 
grefled the laws which he himfelf had made Whereupon Dio- 
des, drawing his fword, answered, that he would confirm them 
with his blood, and ran himfelf through in the court. After his 
death divine honours were paid to him, and a temple erefted to 
his memory, which was afterwards pulled down by Dionyjius, when, 
he furrounded the city with a new wall (28). 

C28) Diodor, Siatl. I. xiii. c. 4. 

he 
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he was tried, and, without fo much as being heard, con-* 
demned to banifhment. As he was a man of great probity, 
and had on all occafions been very ferviceable to his country, 
many of the citizens fought to have him recalled, knowing 
that his enemies had prevailed on the ungrateful multitude to 
banifh him merely on account of his virtue, which gave them 
no fmall umbrage. But all their endeavours proving unfuc- 
cefsful, Hermocrates himfelf returned into Sicily, and having 
raifed an army of fix thoufand men, by the advice of his 
friends he advanced to Syracufe, and furprifed one of the gates 
of the city. But the adverfe party running to arms, and fal- 
ling furioufly upon his fmall army, cut moft of them in pieces, 
and flew Hermocrates himfelf. All thofe who had declared in 
his favour, were condemned to perpetual baniftimcnt, and 
among the reft his fon-in-law Dionyjius, who made the Sy- 
racvftans pay dear for the cxcefics they committed on this oc- 
cafton, as we fhall fee in thefequel of the hiftory °. 

The late fuccefs of the Carthaginians in Sicily revived the 
defign which they had ever entertained of fubduing the whole 
ifland. With this view they began to make new prcparati- f$/c ar _ 
ons, and raife another army, committing the whole ma- thagtni- 
nagement of the war to the fame Hannibal. But as he ans return 
pleaded his great age, and (hewed himfelf unwilling to to Sicily, 
take upon him the command and return to Sicily, they joined 
in com million v/ith him Imilcar the fon of Hanno, one of the 
fame family. Thefe two generals being plentifully fupplied 
with money, and impowered to raife what forcer they thought* 
neceflary for fo great an undertaking, not only made great le- 
vies at home, but fent officers with large fums into Spain^ 
Italy, Libya , Sardinia^ and the Balearic iflands to hire nume- 
rous bodies of mercenaries. When all their forces were muf- 
tered at Carthage^ the army was found to coniilt of thrre 
hundred thoufand chofen men, as Epborus informs us ; but 
Timaus fays, that they amounted only to an hundred and 
twenty thoufand, or thereabouts. All things being ;>ot rea~ 
dy,the troops were imbarked on a thoufand tranfpoi is, which, 
under the convoy of a numerous fquadron of {rallies, arriving 
fafe in Sicily, landed on the coaft of AgrigevMnn, and marched 
ft rait to that city p. 

The Syracujians and their confederates had fent ambtfla- 
dors to Carthage to complain of the late honuiries piactiled up- 
on th?m by Hannibal \ and per fu ado the filiate to foibcur 
fending any troops into Sicily, Bi:t the Car:hagh;iant re- 
turning a doubtful anfwer to this cmbafly, the $yi\ cttjUir.i had 
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put thernfelves in a pofture of defence, and were prepared to 
give the enemy a warm reception. The Agrigentines efpe- 
daily, expe&ing this great ftorm would firft difcharge itfelf 
upon them, had carefully provided all things neceflary for the 
fuftaining of a long liege, following therein the directions of 
Dexippus the Lacedemonian^ an officer of great courage and 
Agrigen- experience. Hannibal^ on his arrival before the city, fent 
tumjtf. ambaiTadors to the Agrigentines , inviting them either to join 
^ e & e ' him, or ftand neuter, declaring he would be weil fatisfied 

with either, and forbear all hoftilities if they only agreed to 
a treaty of amity and friendfhip. But both propofals being 
rejected, Imilcar and Hannibal, after having viewed the walls, 
and found a place, where they thought it would be no hard 
matter to make a breach, began to batter them with incre- 
dible fury. But the defence was no Jefs vigorous than the 
attack ; the befieged, in the firft fally they made, burnt all 
the enemy's engines, deftroyed the towers they had raifed 
againft the city, and after having made a great flaughter in 
the camp, returned in good order into the city. Hereupon 
Hannibal commanded all the tombs and ftately monuments 
ftanding round the city, to be demolifhed, and mounts to be 
raifed with the rubbith as high as the wall. Soon after the 
plague broke out in the army, and in a fhort time carried off 
a great number of the foldiers and the general himfelf. The 
Carthaginian foothfayers interpreted this difafter as a punifh- 
mcnt infiidted by the gods in revenge of the injuries done to 
the dead ; wherefore Imilcar^ in whom the whole power was 
now vefted, ordered Applications to be made according to the 
practice of Carthage, and a boy to be facrifked to Saturn, in 
compliance with a cuftom which had long obtained among the 
Carthaginians j by his orders Neptune likewife was appeafed, 
and feveral pricfts thrown into the fea, as the moft pleafing 
viftims to that deity. Imilcar having, as he imagined, by 
thefe cruelties atoned for the facrileges of Hannibal, znA paci- 
fied the gods,the aflaults were renewed with more vigour than 
ever, and the city reduced to great ftraits. 

In the mean time the Syracuftans having raifed an army of 
above thirty thoufand foot and fivethoufand horfe, fent them 
to the relief of the befieged under the command of one Dapb- 
ncus. ■ Imilcar, upon intelligence of their approach, detached 
all the Iberians and Campanians with forty thoufand Cartha- 
ginians, enjoining them to engage the enemy in the plains of 
the river Himera. Purfuant to his orders the Syracuftans 
were attacked a few hours after they had paflcd the river, as 
they were advancing in good order through thofe large plains 
tov/anlb rfgrigenturu The difpute was fharp, and the victory 

t a long 
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a long lime doubtful, the cne mies being far fuperlor in num- 
ber to the Syratufians. But at length the latter carried the 
day, and purftied the Carthaginians, with great daughter, to 
the very walls of Agrigcntum. Upon the approach of the 
Sjraettfims 9 that body which was carrying on the fiege, a- 
tandoning their pods, faved themfelves by flight to Irnilcar's 
camp, which was pitched on the neighbouring hills. Daph- 
mus purfued them in good order with a defign to attack the 
camp; but finding it ftrongly fortified, he thought it more ad- 
vifeable to guard all the avenues leading to it with his cavalry, 
and by that means oblige the enemy either to perifli with fa- 
mine, or come out of their lines and venture an engagement. 
Accordingly all the paflkges being blocked up, and the con- 
voys intercepted, that numerous army was ibon brought to 
fuch ftraits, that the Campanians and other mercenaries be- 
gan to mutiny, and going in a body to Imilcar's tent, threat- 
ened to join the enemy if they had not their ufual allowance 
of bread. The general, with much ado, prevailed upon 
them to bear patiently their prefent want for a few days, allur- 
ing them they fhould be very foon plentifully fupplied 
with all forts of provifions. He had been informed, that the 
Syracujians were then loading many fhips with corn to be fent 
to Agrigentum, and did not the leaft doubt but he fhould in- 
tercept the convoy, the Syracuftans not fufpc&ing that he 
would attempt any thing by fea. Accordingly he difpatched 
mefTengers to Motya and Pamrmus where his fleet lay, en- 
joining the commanders to man the gallies with all poffible ex- 
pedition, and lie in wait at an appointed place, for the fhips 
that were to bring the prorifions. His orders were put in ex- 
ecution, and forty gallies being fpeedily equipped, the Syratu- 
fian fleet, cty hfi fting of threefcore tranfports, laden with corn 
and all forts of provrfions, was intercepted. As this unex- 
pected relief gave the Carthaginians frefh courage, fo it great- 
ly dilheartcned the Agrigentincs, who, having already held 
out for the fpacc of eight months, were in great want of all 
things, and without hopes of being relieved fo quickly as their 
prefent neceflity required. Eight hundred Campanians, who 
had formerly fervea une'er Hannibal, but were now in the 
fervicc of the Agrtgcutines, obferving the defperate condition 
the city was reduced to, went all over in a body to the Car- 
thaginians ; Di'xippus, the Lacedcmohian, was faid to have 
been bribed with fifteen talents by the Cmrthaginiar.s, and to 
have advifed the Campanians and other Italian mercenaries to 
defert, fincc they were likely to he ftarved in (he city, with- 
r. u t the leaft profpeft of rendering any fervicc to thofe who 
had hired them. Thus the mercenaries falling oft*, and ihe 
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inhabitants defponding for want of neceflaries, a council of 
war was fummoned, when it was judged absolutely impoffibk 
to hold out any longer, there not being provjfions enough in 
the public ftores to fupport the foldiery and people two days 
longer. Some were therefore for attacking the Carthaginians 
in their camp, others for abandoning the city, and conveying 
the inhabitants to fome place of fafety 5 this opinion prevailed, 
and the following night was fixed for their departure. This 
refolution, when publickly known, threw the whole city in- 
to the ucmoft confternation ; lamentable outcries were heard 
in every houfe, and the grief and dread they were all feized 
with, in feeing themfelves obliged to abandon their native 
country, their goods, and eftates, is not to be exprefled. 
They were inconfolable in feeing themfelves ftript at once of 
all their riches, but as life was ftill dearer, and they expe&ed 
no mercy from Co cruel an enemy, they complied with the 
refolution which had been taken in the council. What above 
all grieved them was the neceflity they were under of leaving 
behind them the aged and lick, who, they knew, would be 
treated by the enemy with the utmoft cruelty. Many, not 
finding in their heart to abandon their fick parents and relati- 
ons, ltayed behind to comfort them at their death, and then 
The Agri- die by them. The reft, being guarded by the Syracuftan 
gentines troops, marched out and arrived fafe at Gela y where they were 
abandon recc j V ed with great kindnefs and humanity, and plentifully 
their aty. f up p]j e d w j t h all n ecellaries at the expence of the public. The 

Syracuftans afterwards granted them the city of Leontini and 
its rich territory. 

The Syracuftan army was no fooner retired, but Imiicar, 
marching out of his trenches, entered the city, not without 
fome fear and jealoufy, and put all thofe he found in it to the 
fword, not (paring even fuch as had fled to the temples. Among 
thefe was Ge/Jias (X), a citizen famous for his wealth and 

integrity, 

* 

(X) Gellias was the richeft citizen of Agrigentum, and is faid to 
have built leveral rooms in his houfe of an extraordinary fize for 
public entertainments, placing his fervants at the gates, and charg- 
ing them to invite all thofe who went by to be his guefts. Five 
hundred horfemen from Ge/a happening to pafs through Agrlgentum 
in winter time, he not only entertained them with great magnifi- 
cence, but furn idied them all on their departure, as it was rainy 
weather, with cloaks and coats out of his wardrobe. Polyciitus the 
hiliorian, as quoted by D/odorus, tells us, that when he ferved a- 
mong the troops of Agri gent urn , he faw a wine- cellar in his houfe, 
which contained three hundred great veflHs full of wine, each of 
which held an hundred amphor*. This Gellias, as our author in- 

informs 
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integrity, who feeing that the Carthaginians, without refpecT:- 
ing the gods, plundered their temples, and murdered thole 
who had taken fanctuary in them, fet lire to the temple of 
Minerva, and confumed in the flames both himfelf and the 
immenfe riches of that ftately edifice. However, the booty, 
which the enemy found in the place, was immenfely rich, fuch 
as might be expected in one of the moft opulent cities of Si- 
cily, which contained two hundred thoufand inhabitants, and 
had never before been plundered, or even befieged. An in- 
credible number of pt&ures, vafcs, and ftatues, done by the 
greatett matters of thofe times, fell into the enemy's hands, 
the Agrigentines having an exquifite tafte for the polite arts. 
Among other curioiities was the famous bull of Phalaris, 
which was fent to Carthage 4 ( Yj. 

hnilcar having thus gained the city after an eight months 
fiege, a little before the winter folltice, did not prefently raze 
it, but there took up his winter quarters tu give his army the 
neceffary refrdbment. In the mean time the deplorable fate 
of Agrigevtum being publickly known, the whole ifiand was 
ftruck with terror, and many of the inhabitants, forfaiting 
their native cities, fled to Syracufe, or retired with their fa- 
milies and effects to Italy. Thofe who took fanctuary in Sy- 
racufe were treated with extraordinary kindnefs, and the chief 
men among them made free of the city. Among them were 
many Agrigentines, who filled the city with their complaints 

1 Idem, ibid. 

forms us, was of a very mean prefence, but was endowed with ex- 
traordinary parts. Being once fent with the char after of ambaffa- 
dor to the Centuripines , when he appeared in the aflcmbly, all whe 
were prefent burit out in a loud laugh ; fo ridiculous was his afpeft. 
But Gellias told them, that they ought not to be fur prized at his 
mean figure and appearance , fincc the Agrigenti>tes always fent the 
molt comely and hand fame men to the noblclr cities, but to thofe 
that were infif»nificant and of no account, fuch as himfelf (20^ . 

(Y) T/Ww endeavoured to prove in his hiilory, as our author 
tells us, that there never had been any fuch bull, and bitterly in* 
veiled aijainft thofe hiftorians who were io credulous a.i to believe 
fuch a fable. But the truth of their accounts wn afterwards made 
plain ; tor Scipij Africttuut % when he ra/ed f '.^//v.^r, about two 
hundred and threelcore years after nciti i. i-m ot Agrigtntnm, 
found anion" othvrr tiling, this verv b.i.!, and i- 1 . 4 j:cd it to the in- 
habitant of /f\r't^n:tum, where it v.::.. dill to be -n vvien Dic/thm; 
Wroto his hilhij) , ilia; is, m the ic'^u of Au^ijlus ( y ). 

[z(j) Disiht .<•; Sun!. I. xiii. c \: 
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againft the Syracufian commanders, as if they bad betrayed 
Agrigentum into the enemy's hands. This raifed fuch diftur- 
bances in Syracufe, zi gave Dionyfius a fair opportunity of feiz- 
ing on the fovereign power, and depriving the inhabitants of 
that liberty which they had long abufed, and by degrees turn- 
ed into an unbridled licentioufnefs. The power of the popu- 
lace was fo great, that the moft worthy citizens had either a- 
bandoned their native country, or led at home a private life, 
through fear of giving them any jealoufy, or incurring their 
difplcafure. The eminent fervices of their beft commanders 
were often rewarded with death or banifliment, the caprici- 
ous multitude being led, by their groundlels fufpicions, to 
treat as enemies even thofe to whom they were indebted for 
their lives and fafety. But Dionyfius found means to curb 
their infolence, and punifh both their cruelty towards hun- 
gers, and their ingratitude towards their own citizens. 
Dionyfius Dionyfius was a native of Syracufe^ born, according to 
Jibs up fome, of a noble and illuftrious family ; according to others 
the people. Q f a mean extraction. He was one of thofe who accompa- 
nied Hermocrates^ when he attempted to return to Syracufe 
by force of arms, after he had been baniflied through the in- 
trigues of his enemies. Hermocrates was killed in the attempt, 
and many of his friends afterward publickly executed. Diony- 
fius was dangeroufly wounded, and the report of his death, 
purpofely fpread abroad by his relations, faved his life. When 
the war, we are now fpeaking of, broke out, he was by the 
interceffion of his friends recalled, and diftinguifhed himfelf 
at the battle fought near Agrigentum in a very particular man- 
ner. When the Agrigentines charged the Syracufian officers 
with treachery, as if they had been gained over by the Car- 
thaginians with bribes to betray their country, Dionyfius back- 
ed their accufations, and everj impeached the magiftrates as 
keeping a fecret intelligence with the enemy, and attempting 
to introduce an oligarchy. His fpeech, which was entirely 
levelled againft the wealthy and powerful citizens, and there- 
fore agreeable to the humour of the people, fet all the aflem- 
bly in a flame ; the people, already incenfed againft their 
commanders, being more exafperated by the fpeech of Dio~ 
Is tbofen nyfiusy forthwith deprived them of their commands, and na~ 
one of the med others in their room, among whom was Dionyfius , now 
generals, as much eftecmed and favoured by the populace, as he had been 

lately pcrfccutcd and hated. Having gained this ftcp to pre- 
fermenr, he began to confidcr with himfelf how he might have 
his colleguts turned out, and the whole command of the ar- 
my lodged in himfelf. With this view he never joined in any 
counul of war with the other commanders, nor imparted to 

them 
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them bis refutations, giving out that he durft not truft them, 
and that they had more at heart their own intereft, than the 
welfare of their country. While he was thus by degrees 
paving his way to the throne, the moft prudent among the 
citizens, being well apprifed of his wicked defigns, complain* 
ed of his proceedings to the fenate and magistrates, who fin- 
ed him as a difturber of the public peace. According to 
the laws the fine was to be paid before he could fpeak. in pub- 
lic, and Dionyfius was not in a condition to difcharge it. 
Hereupon Philijius the bijierian^ a man of great wealth, not 
only paid the fine for him, but encouraged him to fpeak his 
mind freely, as it became a zealous citizen to do, offering to 
pay all the fines they ihould lay upon him. DionyJius y being 
thus fupported by the wealth of a rich citizen and the favour 
of the people, as he was an eloquent fpeaker, bitterly inveigh- 
ed againft all thofe, who on account of their power or inte- 
reft were in a condition to obftrudi his defigns, and by degrees 
brought them intodifgrace with the people 9. 

Another fcheme, which he formed, was attended with Gets the 
all the fuccefs he could have wifhed, an J greatly Strengthened Syracufian 
his party. There were at that time a great many Syracufian exilrsrt* 
exiles difperfed up and down Sicily^ whom the faction of the called. 
nobility had banilhed, at different times and under various 
pretences. Thefe Dionyfius looked upon as the mo fir proper 
tools for the execution of his defigns; for he did not doubt 
but their gratitude towards him, and their hatred againft thofe 
v/ho had occafioned their misfortunes, would unalterably at- 
tach them to his party and intereft. Wherefore in one of 
the aflemblies, that were then frequently held to deliberate 
on the ftate of affairs, he applied with his ufual addrefs to 
the people in behalf of the exiles. A decree had palled for 
the raifing a numerous body of troops to oppofe the progrefs 
of the Carthaginians^ and the people were very uncafy on ac- 
count of the expence which the new levies would amount to. 
Dionyfius took advantage of this favourable conjuncture and 
difpohtion of the people. He reprefented, that it was abfurd 
and impolitic to bring troops from Italy and Peloponnefus at a 
vaft charge, when they might be fupplicd with excellent for- 
ces, without being at any e^pence at all \ that if (hey recalled 
their own countrymen, who were dit'perieJ all over Siafy, 
they would by that kindnefs oblige them ro facrillce willingly 
their lives in defence of thofe who leltored them to their for- 
rner condition, &c. His fpeech had fuch an effect on the 
people, that a decree was immediately palled in favour of the 

1 D 1 odor. ibid. Ah istot. Tolit 1. v, c. 0. 
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exiles. M.my plainly perceived what he had in view, but 
none durft contradict him, knowing that he had gained fuch 
an attendant over the people, that their oppofition would not 
only prove ineffectual, but incenfe the multitude againft them, 
and raife the reputation of Dionyjfus, to whom alone the 
exiles would be indebted for their return. The decree was 
no fooner publiflied, but the exiles flocked from all parts to 

Syracufe r . 

Gains the In the mean time the inhabitants of Gela, falling out a- 
/aldigry. mong themfelves, implored the protection of Syracufe, left 

the common enemy fhould take advantage of their difagree- 
merit, and by the afliftance of one party poiTefs themfelves of 
the city. Dionyfius immediately marched thither with two 
thoufand foot and four hundred horfe, and finding the city in 
an uproar occafioned by the unjuft pretenlions of the nobility 
over the people, he fided with the latter, and caufed thofe to 
be put to death, whom the people condemned in their aflembly. 
Their eftates he confiscated and fold, and with the money a- 
rifing from the fale paid the foldiers, who were there in garifon 
under Dexippus, their arrears, distributing the overplus among 
the troops that came with him from Syracufe. At the fame 
time he alTured them all, that their pay fliould be doubled, 
which gained him the hearts of the foldiery. The Geleans 
treated him with the higheft marks of diftin<3ion, and even 
fent ambaiTadors to Syracufe to return their thanks for the im- 
portant fervicc that city had done them in lending thither 
Dlonyfius. 

During his flay at Gela, he endeavoured to gain over to 
his views Dexippus ; but not being able to perfuade the Lace~ 
demomayx to come into his meafures, he marched back to Sy- 
racuj'c with all his forces, promifing to return foon with a 
more numerous armv. He arrived at Syracufe juft as the peo- 
ple were coming out of the theatre, who thronging about him 
enquired what news he brought concerning the Carthaginians. 
He anfwered with a fad and dejected air, that the city had 
mot fo much caufc to be afraid of them, as of her own offi- 
cers and magistrates, who inflead of making the ncccilary pre- 
parations againft the approach of fo formidable an enemy, 
lulled the people afleep with trivial am u foments and idle fhews, 
and fuffered the troops to want neccflarics, converting their 
par to their private ufes ; that he had long fufpe(£rcd, but now 
law plain! v, what they aimed at; that /mi/car had fent an 
OiH'Jer to lii.n under pretence of redeeming fome captives, 
bu: in tiuih to perfuade nini noi to prv too nairowiy into the 

r [..!cin, ibid. 

conduct 
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conduft of his collegues, and if he would not enter into their 
meafures, at lead: not to obftruft them \ that he was come 
determined to lay down his commiflion, that he might leave 
no room for injurious fufpicions of his acting in concert with 
traitors, who bafely fold their country. 

This fpeech being divulged about the city and among the Made™'* 
troops, the very next day an aflembly was convened, when neralijfim 
Dionyfius renewed his complaints againft the generals, and 
was heard with univerfal applaufe. At length fome in the af- 
fembly cried out, that it was neceffary to appoint him genera- 
liflimo, and that the thing ought not to be put off till the 
enemy was battering the walls - 9 that the greatnefs of the war 
required fuch a commander, and that Gclon was chofen gene- 
ralifiinrcv on the like occafion, and defeated the Carthaginian, 
army confifting of three hundred thoufand men. As for die 
traitors, their caufe might be referred to another day, but the 
prefent affair would admit of no delay. Nor was it deferred 
in effe&, for the people, who, as the hiftorian obferves, are 
always apt to clofe with the worft advice, eledted that inftant 
Dionyfius commander in chief, with an ablblute and unbounded 

po wen 

All things fucceeding thus according to his wifh, he caufed p^^^ 
a decree to be paffed, ordering that for the future the foldiers g ttan / m 
pay fhould be doubled, alledging that they would be thereby 
encouraged to fight more chearfully in defence of their coun- 
try. When the aflembly broke up, the Syracufians upon fe- 
cond thoughts began to repent of what they had done, being 
fenfible, they had aited imprudently in putting the whole 
power into the hands of one man, which was in effedt giving 
themfelves a matter, who might, if he pleafed, lord it over 
them without control. Dionyfius therefore, to prevent the 
change of the people's minds, began to contrive how he might 
procure a guard for his perfon if he could but gain this point, 
he concluded he might eafily ufurp the fovereignty. With this 
view he commanded all that were able to bear arms, and un- 
der forty years of age, to march with thirty days provifions to 
the city of Leontini^ which belonged to the SyracufiaiiSy ai.J 
way full of foreigners and exiles, pcrlons very fit for the exe- 
cution of his defign. He encamped the fir ft night on the plains 
of Leontini*. where he caufed a great noife and clamour to he 
made in the dead of the night by his fervants and attendants, 
as if his enemie, had attempted to aflailinatc him in his tent. 
In this alarm he fled to the cattle of Leontinij where he patted 
the reft of the night, after having caufed a great many fin-, 
to be lighted, and drawn off with him fuch of the troops as 
he molt confided in. At break of day he acquainted the peo- 
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pic of Leontinl with the danger he pretended to have been in, 
and feigning to be ftill under great apprehenfion, he demanded 
leave to chufe himfelf a guard of fix hundred men for the fe- 
curity of his perfon. His demand feemed very reafonable, 
and was accordingly complied with. He chofe out a thoufand 
men for his guard upon the fpot, armed them completely, 
and encouraged them with great promifes. He alfo attached 
the mercenaries to his intereft in a peculiar manner, by ad- 
dreffing them with great freedom and affability. He then 
mnde leveral alterations and removals in the troops, giving 
cornmiflions to fuch as he could rely upon, and turning out 
thofe whom he diftrufted. Among the latter was Dexippus 
the Lacedemonian, whom he fent back into Greece, not doubt- 
ing but the Syracufians would chufe him for their general, if 
they ftiould attempt the recovery of their liberty ; for he 
was an officer of great experience, and could not by any 
offers be prevailed upon to fall in with Dionyfius. At the 
fame time he fent orders to the garifon of Gela to join him, 
and affcmbled from all quarters fugitives, exiles, debtors, and 

criminals r . 

Seizes en With this train he returned to Syracufe, which trembled 
the citadel, at his approach. But the people were no longer in a condition 
and de- to oppofe his defigns, or difpute his authority ; the city being 
dares him- f u ]j 0 f mercenaries, who ivere rn arms, and the Carthaginians 
Jelfktngof w i t |j a mighty army on the frontiers. The firft thing he did 

Yea f af * er his return t0 $y racu fc was t0 poffefs himfelf of the citadel, 
the Flood w ^ ere ^ e armsan ^ provifions were lodged ; whrchhe no foon- 
2 - 9 - er faw himfelf mafter of, than bidding defiance to his oppofers, 
Before he publickly declared himfelf king Of Syracufe in the twenty- 
Chrift, fifth year of his age. To ftrengthen himfefr the more in the 
404. tyranny, he married the daughter of Hermocrates, whofe fa- 
mily was the moft powerful of Syracufe, and gave his own 
fitter in marriage to Polyxenus, brother-in-law to Hermocrates. 
Afterwards he called an affembly, in which he caufed Daph- 
iieus and Dcmarchus, who had been the moft aflive in oppof- 
ing him, to be condemned. Thus Dionyfius, from a fimplc 
notary, as Diodorus informs us, raifed himfelf to the fove- 
reignty of thegreateft and moft opulent city of Sicily c . 
Cicln he- In the mean time, the Carthaginians, under the command 
fie%ed h °f liMkar, having on the return of the fpring razed the city 
r'v Car- of Agrigentum, marched with all their forces againft Gcla, 
ihagini- and fitting down before that place, fortified their camp with a 
am. deep ditch and a wall, not doubting but Dionyfius would come 

to the relief of the befieged with a powerful army. The Ge- 
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leans in the beginning of the (iege were for fending their wives 
and children to fome place of fafety ; but not one of them 
could be prevailed upon to retire, they all protefting that they 
would undergo the fame fate as their hufbands and parents. 
This refolution encouraged the Geleans to exert themfelves in 
the defence of perfons (o dear to them, and to whom they 
were^fo dear. They made feveral fallies, and cut great num- 
bers of the enemy in pieces. No (boner was a breach opened 
in the wall, but the inhabitants repaired it, being indefatigable 
night and day on the ramparts, where their wives and children 
chearfully fhared with them the labour and danger. Thus 
they held out a longtime, though their city was but very in- 
differently fortified, againft an army of above three hundred 
rhoufand men-, without receiving any aid from their allies. At 
length bionyfms advanced to their relief at the head of fifty 
rhoufand foot and a thoufand horfe ; but after fome unfuccefs- 
ful attempts, not caring to put all to the iffue of a battle, he 
perfuaded the inhabitants to abandon their country, as the only 
mtihs to fave their lives, and covered their retreat with the 
forces he had brought to relieve the place. The Carthaginians 
immediately entered the city, and either put to the fwofd or 
crucified all thofe they found in it. From Gela they advan- 
ced to Camarina, whither the Geleans had retired ; and Die- 
nyfius^ being informed of their march, obliged the Camarine- 
ani likewife to remove from their native city, and withdraw 
with their wives and children to Syracufe The moving light 
of aged perfons, matr&ns, and tender infants, hi r ied on be- 
yond their ftrength from two feveral cities in one and the fame 
country, and ftript of all their wealth and poffeflions, raifed 
companion in the breads of Dionyjtus'% foldiers, and incenfed 
them againft the tyrant. They fufpe&ed him to aft in con- The Syra- 
cert with the Carthaginians \ the more becaufe they did not cufians re- 
offer to purfue him, and none of his mercenaries had been wit from 
killed in the attacks he made on the enemy's camp before Gela, Dionyfiua. 
The Italians therefore left his camp in a body, and marched 
homewards through the heart of the country. The Syracuftan 
cavalry, after having attempted to kill him on the march, 
dapt fpurs to their horfes, and rode full gallop to Syracufe^ 
where they entered the citadel without oppofition, the guards 
being quite ignorant of what had happened at Gela and Cam a - 
rina. Upon their arrival they forced his palace, ranfacked 
his treafures, carried off all his rich furniture, and abufed his 
wife fo cruelly, that through grief and (hame (he poifoned 
herfelf. In the mean time Diony/ius y fufpefting their defign, 
followed them with all poffible expedition, and, having march- 
ed fifty miles without ever halting, arrived at midnight 

Vol. VII. U with 
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with sin hundred both and five hundred foot at the gate of 

He pojfeffes Jcradina, which he found (hut agamft him. He immediately 
bimfelf of gaufed the gate to be burnt down, and having thus opened 
the city. hiinfelf a way into the city, he cut in pieces a body of the 

moft wealthy and noble citizens, who, without waiting for 
the people, had haftened to the defence of the gate. Being 
now matter of the city, he fcoured the ftreets, putting all 
thofc to the fword that came in his way, and even entering 
the houfes of fuch as he took to be his enemies, and cutting 
them off with their whole families. Next morning at break 
of day the whole body of his troops arrived ; but the unhappy 
fugitives from Gela and Camarina 9 incenfed againft the tyrant, 
retired to Leant ini. 
A peace be- In the mean time, a plague breaking out in the Cnrthagi- 
t<ween tbt nian camp, Imilcar, not finding himfdf in a condition to 
Curthagi- carry on the war, fent a herald to SyracuJ* to offer terms of 
mans and p^ace to the conquered. His unexpe&ed arrival was very ac- 
Dionyfius. ce ptable to Dionyfius y and a peace was immediately ftruck up 

on the following terms : That the Carthaginians* befides their 
antient acquifitions in Sicily^ fhould ftjll poflefc the countries 
of the SUani) and the difmant led cities of Sclinus, Agrigentum y 
and Himera with their territories ; that the Gtleans and Ca- 
marineans fhould be fufferedtp return to their refpe&ive coijn- 
tries and live there, paying an annual tribute to the Carthagi- 
nians y that the Leon tines 9 MeJftniunSy and all the other in- 
habitants of Sicily fhould live according to their own laws, 
and enjoy their liberties, except the Syracuftans y who fhould 
continue fubje£t to Dionyfms. Thefe articles being agreed to 
by both parties, bnilcar embarked his troops, and fet fail 
fur Carthage* after having loft above die half of his army by 
the plague, which afterwards made a dreadful havock in 

Africa 

Diony/iusy fore feeing that the Syracufians would not fail to 
take advantage of the peace with the Carthaginian* to attempt 
the recovery of their liberty, negle&ed nothing on his fide in 
fupport of his power. He fortified the ifland, which was 
very ftrong by nature, and divided it from the reft of the city 
with a high and thick wall, which was at due diftances flank- 
ed with itrong towers. He built likewife at a vaft expence a 
caftle, which commanded the city, toferve him for a retreat 
in cafe of any fudden commotion. As to the lands, he chofe 
the moft fertile for himfelf and his friends, rhe reft he equally 
diftributed among the citizens, including in that number the 
Daves, whom he made free, and called Ntopolitv, or mw 
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citizens. In the lame manner he divided the houfes, except 
thofe in theifland, which he beftowed on* his mercenaries* and 
fuch friends as he could confide in 

Having taken thefe precautions for his own fecurity, and The Syra- 
thinking his authority fufficiently eftablifhed, he began to think cufians 
of extending his dominions, and fubje&ing feveral free ftates of revolt. 
Siafy$ which had fided with the Carthaginians. He marched 
firft againft the city of Herbeffus ; but while he was employed 
in the fiege of that place, the Syracnftans , who had been lifted 
for that expedition, feeing their fwords reftored to them, 
thought it their duty to employ them in the recovery of their 
liberty. One of the tyrant's officers, endeavouring to pre- 
vent their meeting together in private cabals, was killed on 
the fpofc* and lit* death ferved as a fignal for the reft to take up 
arms and join in the common caufe. They fent immediately 
to £tna for tbchorfe, for they had retired thither, and pof- 
fefled thorijclves of that cafHe when Dionyfius firft- ufurped 
the fovefeignty. Dionyfius alarmed at thefe commotions 
broke up the. fiege, and haftening to Syracufe made himfelf 
matter of tharcaty, before the news of the revolt in the army 
bad reached it. - The revolters, being joined by the cavalry 
from £tna y followed him clofe, and, encamping on Epi- 
poiac, cut off all communication with the country. At the Dionyfius 
fame time they difpatched meffengers to Rhtgium and Mejfi- brfie^diu 
na y folicifcing their aid .by fea for the recovery of their liberty. tb§ ifland. 
The meflengers were kindly received in both places, and 
fourfeore gallics well- manned fent with all poffible expedition 
to fupport fogood a caufe. Being thus reinforced, they pro* 
roiled by the common crier, a great reward to any one that 
fhould kill the tyrant, and the freedom of the city to all fo- 
reigners, who fhould abandon him and come over to them . 
A great number of Dionyfius's mercenaries allured by thefe 
pcomifcs forfook him, and were iramediatelymade free of Syra- 
cufty and betides rewarded with large fums,which 10 encouraged 
them, that ina few days the tyrant faw himfelf quite abandoned 
by thofe in whom he chiefly confided. And now the Syracufians, 
having prepared engines for the battering down of the wall, 
with repeated af&ults fo harafled thofe few that flill kept with 
the tyrant, that they were foon reduced to the utmoft extre- 
mity. In this defperate condition Dionyfius aflfcmbled his j*d 
friends, to confute with them rather by what kind of death duct J to 
he flwwldput an end to his career, than by what means he great 
might five his life or maintain the fovereignty. They were Jt raits. 
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divided in their opinions. Heloris advifed him to lay violent 
hands on himfelf before he was forced to refign -the fovereign 
power, telling him, that the royal title would be the great- 
eft ornament of his fepulchre. Polyxenus would have had him 
attempt to break through the enemy's camp, on the fwifteft 
horfe he had, and retiring to thofe places, which . were fub- 
je& to the Carthaginians j implore the afliftance of the* Cam- 
p anions, whom Imilcar had left to defend hiar conquefts in 
Sicily. But Philiflus the hiftorian oppofed this advice, telling 
Dionyfius that he ought not to fly from the crown, but hold 
it to the laft gafp with both his hands. Dionyfius clofed with 
this advice, and refolved to part with his life, rather than 
with the power he had acquired. However, to gain time, 
he fent deputies to the Syracufians^ demanding permiffion to 
depart the city with his friends and adherents, which was 
granted ; and five (hips were allowed him to tranfport his men 
and effe«3s. In the mean time he fent privately difpatches to 
the Companions, who garifoned the places in the pofleffion of 
the Carthaginians, with great offers, if they would haften to 
his relief *. 

The Syracufians, believing they had now got the better 
of the tyrant, and trufting to the treaty, difarmed part of 
their troops, and fuffered the others to rove about in the 
fields, as if there were nothing further to be feared. In the 
mean time the Companions, encouraged by Dionyfius'* ge- 
nerous promifes, arrived unexpe&edly at Syrocufie, and hav- 
ing killed all who oppofed them, broke through into the port, 
where he, was fhut up. At the fame time three hundred 
mercenaries more came to his afliftance. 7 he face of affairs 
was then entirely altered ; and Dionyfius, taking advantage 
of the conftcrnafion and diftra&ion that reigned in the ene- 
my's camp, made a vigorous fally, and drove them as far as 
that part of the city, which was called Ncapolis. The (laugh- 
ter was not great, Dionyfius, to ingratiate himfelf with the 
Syraci'fitins, having given orders to fpare thofe that fled. 
With the fame view he caufed the dead to be buried, which 
had fo good an effe£t on the minds of the fimple populace, 
that above feven thoufand of them joined him. * But the 
Syracufian cavalry could not by any offers be prevailed upon 
to iide with him ; wherefore feeing all loft they retired anew 
to their ftrong cattle of /Etna, waiting there for another op- 
portunity of pulling down the tyrant. Dionyfius fent frequent 
meflages to them, exhorting them to lay afide their anitaofi- 

* Idem, I. 14. c. 3. 
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ties, and return to their country ; but the only anfwefr they 
returned was, that they had rather live free in exile, than 
in their own country fubje& to a tyrant. All the reft return- 
ed home, and again acknowledged Dionyfius for their fove- 
reign, who treated them for fome time with great kindnefs and 
humanity ^ When all .things were again quiet, he difcharged 
the Cfmpanians with great rewards, not daring to truft their 
fickle and unconftant humour. Thefe arriving at the city 
of Entella prevailed with the citizens to receive them Ivithin 
their walk ; which favour they requited by murdering in 
the night all the townfmen, and poflefling themfelves of the 
city, they married the wives of the deceafeu, and maintained 
themfelves for .many years in polTeffion of the place. 

Dionyfius being now convinced by experience, that he He di farms 
could not by any means t ru ft. the Syracufians, refolved to dif- f**Syra- 
arm them all, and becaufe that, if done with open violence, Cu f ians - 
might occafion great commotions, he waited till moft part of 
the inhabitants had left the city, and were employed abroad 
in gathering in their harveft. He then fearched narrowly 
every houfe, and feized on all the arms he could find. After- 
wards he enclofed the citadel with another wall, fitted out a 
powerful fleet, hired a great many foreigners, and took all 
poffible meafures to fecuje himfelf againft the attempts of the 
Syracufians. 

Having fufficiently provided for his fafety at home, he be- 
gan to extend his conquefts abroad, not only with a view of 
enlarging his dominions, and encreafing his revenues, but in 
order to divert his fubjeds from the fenfe of the evils attend- 
ing flavery by employing them in military expeditions, to 
which the hopes of»riches and plunder would ftir them up. 
Having therefore muftered his troops, he took the field, and 
in the very firft campaign pofleffed himfelf of Naxos> Catena, 
Ltontinij JEtna y Enna 9 and other cities. Some of them he 
treated with great clemency, to gain the efteem and affeftion 
of the people, others he plundered, and fold the inhabitants 
for flaves, to ftrike terror into the country. 

These conquefts alarmed the neighbouring cities, that 
faw themfelves threatened with the fame danger. Rhegium, 
fituate on the oppofite coaft of the ftrait which divides Sicily 
from Italy y taking umbrage at the great naval preparations 
carried on at Syracufe, entered into an alliance with Mejfana, 
on the Sicilian fide of the ftrait, and, having raifed a confi- 
derable army, Cent a meffenger to the Syracufians^ acquainting 
them, that if they were defirous of fhaking off the yoke they 
groaned under, they fhould be affifted with a numerous fleet 

and 
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and powerful army. The Syracufians readily promifed to per- 
form their part ; but while the joint fortes of AUffana and 
Rhigtum were upon the point of marching againft the tyrant, 
difputes arifing among the troops and officers of the two ar- 
mies, the enterprise was dropped, and the mighty preparations 
for war ended in a treaty of peace and alliance between Du- 
nyfius and the two cities* 

Dionyfeus had concluded, the late peace with the Cartbmgi- 
niansy with no other view, but to gain time to eftahlifh his 
authority : He therefore no fooner faw himfelf firmly feared 
on the throne, but he began to make the neceftary prepara- 
tions for renewing the war, deiigning nothing lefs than to 
drive them quite out of Sicily. As he was very fenfible 
how formidable the power of the Carthaginian* was at that 
time, lie made preparations fuitable to the undertaking he 
was going upon. His firft care was to bring to Syracafe r from 
all parts of Sicily, Greece , and Italy, great numbers of work- 
men, whom he employed in forging all forts of arms* Not 
only the porches of the temples, but the fchools, walks, 
piazzas about the forum, and every public place, nay even 
private houfes were filled with workmen. The great wages, 
which Dionyftm paid them, induced the beft artificers in every 
prpfeffion to quit their own country, and flock, io Syrmeufe. 
Ditnyfim himfelf was continually among them, encouraging 
thfffli with great rewards to diipatch the work in "hand. Such 
as diftinguifhed themfelves by their, ingenuity or application, 
were fure to receive fome particular marks of his favour. He 
even invited them to dine, with him, and took plesfure in en- 
tertaining them with all the*, freedom and kupdnefe of a friend. 
The artificers thus encouraged were indefatigable, ftriving to 
outvie one another ; infomuch, that in Xtaovt time ait hun- 
dred and forty tboufand coun pleat fitits of armour were finiA- 
ed. He then applied himfelf entirely to the fitting out of a 
titter, capable of diiputing with the Carthaginians the fove- 
rergpty of the fea_. The timber for building <hi& gallies he 
brought at a ^reaf cxpence from Italy r where.it was drawn on 
carriages to the Jca-frdey and then fhipped for Syracufa Hav- 
tag provided the neceftary materials, be employed fuch a vaft 
number of workmen, that a fleet of two. hundred fail was 
loon ready to put to fca ; to tltefe he added: ait huutked and 
ten old gallics, which he caufcd toi be made as. ferviceaUe m 
the new ones. The preparations he made both by fea and 
hind were fo great and expcnfrve, that one would have taken 
them, as our author obfei ves, to Jiavc been the utmoft effort 
of the whole ilLmd. Tlie fleet uia* manned with am equal 

number 
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number of. citizens and foreigners. Stra&fe* and the cities 
in its dependence, fupplied him with ^ctt part of bin land- 
forces : many came from Italy and Greece, the great pay hroffer- 
ed inducing them to flock over in crouds and lift in his fervicc* 
Being fenfible of what, importance it is for a general to gain 
the afie&ion of his troops, he applied himfelf in a particular 
manner to oblige. all, efpecially the Syracujians. With this 
vie* he entirely changed his behaviour for fome time ; kind* 
nefs, civility, a diipQfityon to do good, and an infinuating con- 
defcen/ioa, took place of that imperious air and inhumai 
temper, which had .tendered him fo odious.. 

Dionj/iusy keing his . great preparations now compleat, 
and the army in a condition to take the held, aflembled fhe 
Syracmfiaus, ,^fid ^u^nted them with his deiign, which was, 
he fyid, to mak^ war upon the m oft implacable enemy the 
Greek* had j ji^q reprefepted to them, in a pathetic fpeech, 
the many calamity, which the Carthaginians had brought 
upon ^iVr//,, adding, , that the plague, which had lately wafted 
Carthage^ offered them a fair opportunity of being revenged 
on them, for the inhuman cruelties they had pra&ifed on 
their countrymen. The aflemhly readily concurred in his 
opinion; the an tie at hatred they bore the Carthaginians, their 
rag: againft them f or having brought their city under the 
power of a- tyrant, and. the hopes they entertained of finding 
fome opportunity of recovering their former liberty, united 
tJtjepvia their fuffrages, and war was unanimoufly refolved 
ouV. Upon the breaking up of the aflemhly, Dionyfius grant* 
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pf the Carthaginians, who, upon the faith of treaties, had 
fettled at Syra&fe, and there carried on a confiderable 

trade y . 

lyjm, finding the Syracufians np lefs deiirous of the Dionyfius 
war thaa himfejf, difpatched an herald to Carthage, with a declares 
letter to the feaate and people, notifying to them, that if 
they did not forthwith withdraw their garifons from all the ' 
Greek cities ia Sicily, the pcpple of Syracufe would treat them art a24 " 
as enemies. This letter, being read hrft in the fenate, and 
afterward* in the afiembly ot the people, occasioned a general 
alarm at Carthage, which the plague had reduced to a miferabk 
condition. However, they were not difmayed, but fent 
officers into all parts with confiderable fums to raife troops 
wiiththe utmoft diligence, and appointed Imilcar commander 
in chief of all their force 
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Dionyfius on his fide loft no time , without waiting for die 
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anfwer of the Carthaginians he took the field, and his army 
was daily increafcd by the arrival of new troops, which, out 
of hatred to the Carthaginians 9 flocked to him from all parts : 
It amounted to fourfcore' thoufand foot and three thoufand 
horfe. The fleet confifted of two hundred long gallies, and 
five hundred tranfports, laden with warlike engines and all 
Mocya b*> f orts Q f pr ovifions. He opened the campaign with the' liege 
J**g e *> of Molyc, where the Carthaginians kept all their ftores and 

provifions. 1 his city ftood near mount Eryx 9 in a fmall iflahd 



about a mile from the fhore, to which it was joined by a fmall 
neck of land ; this the befieged immediately cut off to prevent 
the approaches of the enemy on that fide. Diottyftus after 
having taken a vie\V of the place with his engineers command- 
ed the canal between the city and the Chore to be filled tip 
with rubbifh, and his gallies to anchor at tfte mouth of the 
harbour. - Having given thefe orders he left his brother Lep- 
tinesy commander in chief of the fleet, to carry on the fiege, 
while he with his land-forces went to reduce the cities i|i affi- 
ance with the Carthaginians* which, terrified at the approach 
of fo great an army, all fubmitted, except five, viz; Jncyra, 
Solas , Egtjia* Panormus^ and Entella. The twb hft he 
befieged, but not being able to reduce them in fo flibrt a time 
as he expe&ed, he returned with his whole army to Afofjai 
not doubting, but all other places would furrender as fooh as 
they faw him mafter of this 2 . - 

Itf the mean time lmilcar y who was bufy in railing men 
and making other preparations for the war in J j&icify 9 orderpd 
his admiral to fet fail from Carthage with ten gallies, and ma- 
king ftrait to Syracuffy to deftroy all the veflels he fhoufd 
find in that harbour. What he propofed by this was to di± 
vide the enemy's forces, and oblige Dionyjius to fend part of 
his fleet to the defence of Syracufe. The admiral, purfuant to 
his orders, entered the harbour in the night," and having funk 
moft of the {hips he found there, failed back to Carthage 
without the lofs of a fingle man. 

Dionyftusy on his return to Motya> having fet more hands 
at work, fpeedily filled up the canal with heaps of ftone and 
rubbifh, fo that he could make his approaches as on the dry land. 
He then brought forward his engines, battered the place with 
his rams, advanced to the walls tower* fix ftories high rolled 
upon wheels, and from thence galled the befieged with conti- 
nual vollies of arrows and ftones difcharged from his catapults, 
an engine at that time of late invention. The place was at- 
Jnd taken, tacked and defended with the utmoft vigour. After thejaggref- 

■ Idem, ibid. 
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fors had opened feveral breaches in the walls, and entered the 
city fword in hand, the befieged ftill periifted in defending 
the narrow ftreers and pa/Tages with incredible valour, fo that 
they were drove from ftrcet to ftreet, till, being quite tired d*4 taken. 
out and overpowered with numbers, they were all cut in piec- 
es. The foldiers, enraged at fo obftinatc a defence, put all 
to the fword without diftin&ion of fex or age, thofe only ex- 
cepted, who took fanctuary in the temples. The city was 
given up to be plundered, Dionyfius being glad to have fuch an 
opportunity of gaining the affedtioh of the troops by the al- 
lurement of gain and booty. / He rewarded one Archylus* 
who firft mounted the wall, with an hundred minas, and all 
the reft in proportion to their merit. Such of the Motyans as 
were left alive he fold for flavcs, but commanded Diamenes, 
and all the Greeks who had joined the Carthaginians , to be 
crucified. Having thus reduced the ftrongeft city in Sicily 
fubjecfc to Carthage^ and placed a numerous garifon in it un- 
der the command of one Bito a Syracufian^ and ordered Lep- 
tines with an hundred and twenty gallics to watch the Cartha- 
ginians at fca, funimer now drawing to an end, he returned 
with his army to Syracufe. 

In the mean time the Carthaginians, having certain intelli- Great pre- 
gence of the ftrength of Dionyjius, refolved to furpafs him in potations 
numbers both of men and fcips ; and accordingly, having QjtbeLzr- 
madc an extraordinary effort, they raifed an army or three ^agmians 
hundred thoufand foot and four thou fand horfe. Their fleet, ^ ^.tfus 
under the command of Mago, confiftcd of four hundred gal- 10n ^ " * 
lies, and upwards of fix hundred fhips of burden laden with 
proviiions and engines of war. The troops being imbarked, 
and the fleet ready to fet fail, Imilcar delivered his orders to 
the commanders of the fleet fealcd up, enjoyning them not 
to open them till they were out at fea, and then to obferve 
them with all ftridtnefs. This precaution he took (and it is 
the firft time that we find it ufed) to prevent fpies fromin form- 
ing the enemy of his defign. The orders were, that they Ihould 
make ftrait to Panormus, which was appointed the place of 
the general rendezvous, and thither they lteered their courfe 
with a fair wind. But the tranfports, having outfailed the 
gallics, were attacked off the coaft of Panonnus by Lcptincs t 
who funk fifty of them, in which five thoufand men and two 
hundred chariots were loft ; the reff racking about had the 
goo. I luck CP efcape. As fron as the gallieb appeared Ltptines ftnilcar, 
retired, and Imilcar, having landed his troops, inarched di- landing in 
rcci ly a gain ft the enemy, commanding the licet to fail along *>*ci!y 
the auft near the army. On his march he rook Eryx by Ueach- / ' ;A "' r, > M 
cry, and haftening from thence to ivhtya^ reduced (I, at a <; "^^° 
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important place, before Dionyjim^ who was then befieging 

Ege/ta, could fend any forces to its relief. The Syracufsans 
and their confederates were for venturing a battle, but Dio- 
nyjius thought it more advifeable to retire to Syracufe, and 
abandon all the open country to the mercy of the Carthagi- 
nians, who, flushed with their fuccefs, marched ftrait to 
Mejfana. Imilcar was defirous to poflefs himfelf of that city 
on account of its fituation ; for being once matter of it, he 
could cafily intercept all fuccours fcnt to the enemy either 
from Italy or Greece ; and befides, the haven was capable of 
receiving his whole fleet, which confifted of five hundred fail 
and upwards. When the inhabitants heard of the approach 
of the enemy, they could not agree among themfelves about 
the meafures to be taken on that occafion. Some, alarmed 
at the great ftrength of the Carthaginians, and feeing them- 
felves deferted by their confederates were for fubmitting to the 
enemy ; others were refolvcd to hold out to the laft, and 
chcarfully facrifice their lives in the defence of their liberties. 
They were encouraged to this refolution by an antient pro- 
phecy, whereby it was foretold, that the Carthaginians Jhould 
be one day carriers of mater in that city. This they inter- 
preted as if the Carthaginians fhould beflavesin Mejfana, and 
therefore, having fent away their wives and children with all 
their treafures to the neighbouring cities, they began to make 
Meffana the necefiary preparations. But in the mean time the Cartha- 
taken by ginian fleet having, by the favour of a ftrong gale, entered 
the Car- t ^ c harbour, and with a great number of engines battered 

ans Sini " ^° Wn the s on that ^ e the inhabitant* haftened in crouds 

to defend the breaches, leaving the other parts of the wall 

quite unguarded. Imilcar took advantage of this confufion, 
and attacking the city on the land fide entered it without 
oppofitim. All thofe, who were on the ramparts, 
died valiantly on the fpot the others either fled to the neigh- 
bouring cities, or threw themfelves into the fea, and made 

And ra»ed c ^ ca P e to ^ e °PP°fi te ^ ore of Italy, Imilcar entering 
to the ~ Mejfana with his whole army, and confidering that it was 
ground. toa ^ ar diftant fr° m cities held by the Carthaginians, or- 
dered his foldiers to raze it to the ground, and his orders were 
executed with fuch feverity, that there was not one houfe left 
ftanding in the whole dry ; nay, our'fiifrorian tells us, that, 
after the departure of the Carthaginians, it was hard to tell 
where Meffana had flood, the very ruhbifh being carried away 
and thrown into the fea, which difcovercd the implacable hat~ 
red Imilcar bore to the 6 'reeks. 

Th r fame of thefe fuccefics being fpread all over the ifland, 
moil of the inhabitant*, who hated Dionyfms in their hearts, 

and 
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and had only been reconciled to him in appearance and out of 
fear, took this opportunity to quit his party and join the Car- 
thaginians. *He raifed new forces, and giving the flaves their 
liberty, manned with them threefcore gallies. His whole ar- 
my amounted to thirty thoufand foot and three thoufand horfe, 
and his fleet to an hundred and eighty gallies. With thefe he 
took the field, and removed about twenty miles from Syracufe. 
Imilcar upon advice of his march advanced to meet him, his 
land-army being attended by the fleet, which kept near the 
coaft. When the Carthaginians arrived at Naxos 9 they could 
not continue any longer their march by the fea-fide, but 
were obliged to take a long compafs round mount JEtna 9 which 
by a violent eruption had covered all the neighbouring coun- 
try with burning afhes. Imilcar therefore ordered Mago to 
fail to Catanaj and there wait, till he, marching through the 
heart of the country, fhould rejoin him with the land-forces. 
Dionyjiusy apprifed of this, haftened with all fpeed to Catana 
with a defign to attack Mago, before Imilcar's army came up j 
he hoped that his land-forces drawn up on the fliore would 
greatly encourage his own mariners and difcourage the enemy's : 
befides, if his fleet were worfted, both (hips and men had a 
place of fafety to retire to. 

Having therefore drawn up all his land-forces on the ihore, A fight at 
he fent out Leptines with the whole fleet againft the enemy, fea be- 
commanding him to engage in clofe order, and not to break /wmrM* 
his line upon any account whatfoever. The Carthaginians, go and 
feeing the Greek troops drawn up on the fliore, and the navy Leptines. 
advancing in good order againft them, were ftruck with terror, 
and began to make to the Ihore with a defxgn to fave themfelves 
over land and join Imilcar ; but recolle&ing that this was e- 
qually, if not more, dangerous, they refolved to try their 
fortune by fea ; and accordingly drawing themfelves up in a 
line, they waited for the enemy, Leptines, inconfiderately 
advancing with thirty of his beft gallies, contrary to the cx- 
prefs command of Dionyftus, funk feveral of the enemy's fhips, 
but was himfelf furrounded, and, after having fought for fome 
hours hand to hand with the enemy as if in a battle on land, 
was obliged to fly. The flight of the admiral difheartened Leptines 
the SyracufianS) and gave the enemy frefli courage ; the for- d e f ea ttd. 
mer fled to the fliore |vhere their land-forces were drawn up, 
but were clofely purfued by the Carthaginians, Many aban- 
doning their {hips threw themfelves into the fea, hoping to 
fave their lives by fwimming to the fhore ; but the Carthagi- 
nian tranfports, which lay near the fliore, having manned 
their boats, made a dreadful havock of thofe unhappy men, 
when they were not in a condition to make any iciiflancc. 

Xz The 
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The land-army faw them perifh, without being able to give 
them the leaft relief. In this engagement above an hundred 
of the Syracufian gallics were either funk or taken, and more 
than twenty thoufand of their men killed in the battle or 
purfuit. 

Upon this misfortune the land-forces, under the command 
o( Dionyfius, folicited tJfeir generals to lead thenvagainft Imil- 
car, alledging, that their unexpected arrival would ftrike terror 
Dionyfius j nto t j ie ene my, and give them a fair opportunity of retrieving 



ba-k ^ their ,afC ^ e enem / s troo P s were fatigued with their 

J* [° , : long and hafty march. This propofal pleafed Dionyfius at firft; but 

^ r,L ' ' whilehevvas preparing to march, fome of his friends remonftrat- 

in:r to him, that Mago in the mean time withhis viftorious fleet 
mijht pofiefs himfelf of Syracufe, he altered his refolution, 
and haltened with his whole army to the defence of that me- 
tropolis. Many of the Sicilians, being unwilling to under- 
go the fatigues and hardfhips of a fiege, deferted, and either 
Svracufe J°' ne ' ^ encm .Vi or withdrew to their refpeclive homes*. 
befaed. Imilcar in two days march arrived at Catana, where he 
J ** halted fome time to refrefh his troops, and then, animated 

with the good fuccefs that attended his arms, marched ftrait 
to Syracufe with a delign to befiege it ; while his fleet, under 
the command of Mago, failed along the coaft, carrying great 
plenty or' provisions for the fubfiftance of fo numerous an ar- 
my. The arrival of the enemy threw the city into the ut- 
moft confirmation. Above two hundred gallies, adorned 
with the fpoils of the enemy, entered in a kind of triumph 
the great haven of Syracufe, and were followed by a thoufand 
transports ; fo that the harbour, capacious as it was, could 
hardly contain fo great a navy. The fleet had fcarce caft an- 
chor, when the army appeared on the other fide, confifting of 
three hundered thoufand foot and four thoufand horfe. Imil- 
car took up his quarters in the temple of jBpiter, and the reft 
of the army encamped round it, about twelve furlongs from 
the city. The next morning the Carthaginian general, ad- 
vancing with his army in battalia to the very walls of the city, 
offered the inhabitants battle. But as they were not fo impru- 
dent as to accept the challenge, he returned to his camp, well 
fatiified at his having extorted from the Syracnfians a tacit con- 
fdiion of their own weaknefii and his fuperiority. At the 
fame time he ordered an hundred of his heft gallies to enter 
the two other harbours, viz. the Little Port and that of Trogilus, 
to (hike more terror into the Syracnfians, and convince them 
that the Carthaginians were likewife mafters at fca. As he 
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met with no oppofition, he fent out parties for thirty days to- 
gether to lay wafte the country ^ cutting down groves, and 
deftroying all before him. He took by aflault the quarter of 
the town called Acradina, where he plundered the rich temples 
of Ceres and Proferpine. He considered the city as a Aire 
prey, which could not poffibly efcape him ; but at the fame 
time forefeeing, that the fiege would be long and tedious, he 
furrounded his camp with a trench, and enclofed it with ftrong 
walls, after having demolifhed for that purpofe all the- tombs 
which flood round the city, and amongft others that of Gelon 
and his wife Demarata, which was a monument of great mag- 
nificence. He built three forts near the fea at equal diftances 
from each other, one at Plemmyrium, another about the mid- 
dle of "the port, and the third near the temple of ^Jupiter* lay- 
ing up in thefe great ftores of provifion. He fent likewife 
I tranfports to Sardinia and Africa to bring from thence corn 
and other neceffaries. 

In the mean time Polyxenus, whom Dionyjius had drf- 
patched into Italy and Greece with great fums of money to 
raife what forces he could, arrived with a fleet of thirty fliips 
under the command of Pharacidas the Lacedemonian. This The Syra- 
reinforcerrient came very feaTonably, and fomewhat raifed the cufians de~ 
courage of the difpirited Syracufians, who, fpying a large vef- the 
fel laden with provifions for the enemy, ventured out with <Jarth;igi- 
five gallies and took it. As they were failing away with their niansiy 
prize, the Carthaginians gave them chafe with forty fail, a- f ea% 
gainft which they advanced with their whole fleet, and engag- 
ing them took the admiral galley, and twenty-four more, da- 
maged others, and purfued the reft to the place where their 
whole fleet rode, offering them battle a fecond time. The 
Carthaginians ', difcouraged with this unexpected overthrow, 
kept within the harbour, though their fleet was three times 
more numerous than the enemy's who challenged them b . 

Th e Syracujians, animated by this fuccefs, which could 
only be afcribed to their own valour, for both Dionyftus and 
Lep tines were then abfent, began to encourage each other to 
ftake off the fhamcful voice of fervitudc, and rcfumc their 
antient liberty. What exploits, faid they, have weatchicved Defigns to 
under the conduct of the tyrant ? Have we not been always dyofeDio* 
fhainefully overcome bv the Carthaginians? But now, that nyfms. 
we did not fight under the unlucky uufpiccs of Dionyjius, we 
have gained a glorious victory, and are returned conquerors. 
Why then do we not exert the fame courage againit a do- 
meftic tyrant, which we have (hewn again ft a foreign enc- 

ll Idem, ibiJ. 
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my ? We have again got fwords in our hands ; let us em* 
ploy them againft him who has injured us more than the Car* 
thaginians themfelves. While thefe fpeeches were whilpcred 
about the town, Dicnyfus, who had been out at fea with a 
fmall fquadron to procure provifions, landed at the port, and 
having fumnioned an aflembly he congratulated the Syracu- 
fans on their late vidtory, promifing in a fhort time to put 
an end to the war, and deliver them .from their prefent cala- 
mities. When the aflembly was ready to break up, one 
Theodcrusy z Syracuftan of great authority among the nobility, 
and who had done eminent fervices to his country, flood up 
and boldly fpoke thus : " Although Dionyfeus has advanced 
«' many falihoods in his fpeech, yet what he faid in the clofe 
" of it, viz. that he would put a fpeedy end to the war, he 
** may truly perform, if he himfelf, who has always been 
" overcome, refigns the command, and reftores us tq Our 
c « liberty. For none of us care to venture our lives in the 
" field againft a foreign enemy, while we know, that, not- 
*< withftanding our viftory, we are to be treated like Haves 
€ < by a domeftic tyrant. If the Carthaginians prevail, by 
" paying an annual tribute, we fliall be allowed to enjoy our 
«« liberties ; but if Dionyfius (hould conquer, he would not 
" fail to rob our temples, plunder our houfes, feize our ef- 
«« tates, take away our, lives, and deprive us of all that is 
« merit dear to us. Let us therefore get rid of the tyrant 
" within our walls, before we attempt to drive away a lefs 
" dangerous enemy without. Shall we, who have lately 
' 4 engaged thoufands, and put them to flight, be now afraid 
<c of one tyrant ? We have arms in our hands, and againft 
" whom can we better employ them than againft one who 
" has reduced us to fuch a deplorable condition, that we are 
c « pitied even by our enemies ? If Dionyfus confents to ab- 
" dicate the tyranny, and retire, let us open our gates to 
tc him and his followers. But if he refufes to reflgn his u- 
ic furped authority, let him know by experience how 
" powerful is the love of liberty in the breafts of brave and 
" valiant men. 99 

When Theodorus had ended his fpeech, the Syra ei fans , 
much perplexed in their minds, and not knowing what to 
refolve on, looked earneftly on their allies, efpecially on the 
Spartans there prefent ; when Pharaeidas^ who commanded 
the Lacedemonian fleet, rofe up. Every one expected that a 
citizen of Sparta would declare in favour of liberty ; but 
they were difappointed in their hopes, for he told them, that 
he had been fent by his republic to aflift the Syracuftans and 
Dionyfius againft the Carthaginians, and not to make war 

upon 
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upon Dionyfius, or fubvert^his authority. This unexpected 
anfwer put a Hop to *ny further attempts of the Syracujians\ 
and the tyrant's mercenaries arriving at the fame time, the af- 

fembly broke up. However, Bionyftus was under no fmall 
pprehenfi 



i 



ngratiate himfelf with the people, affe&ing on all occafions 
to treat them with great kindnefs and familiarity c . 

Polyxenus, who had married The/la* Ditnyjius's fitter, de- 
clared againft him on this occafion, and not thinking himfelf 
fafe in Sicily* privately withdrew into Italy. When Diony- 
Jius was informed of his flight, he fent for his lifter, and bit- 
terly reproached her for not giving him notice of her huf- 
band's retreat, fincc (he could not be ignorant of it; Thejla 
reply'd, without expreffing the Icaft fear or concern, Have 
I appeared to be fo bad a wife to you, and fo mean-fpirited 
as to have abandoned my hulband in his flight ? No, I was 
quite unacquainted with his defign ; but if he had imparted 
it to me, I fliould not have difcovered it to you, but ftiared 
with him his dangers and misfortunes, reckoning myfelf more 
happy in being called the wife of Pvlyxenus the exile, than the 
lifter of Dionyfius the tyrant. Dionyjius* though highly in- 
cenfed againft his fitter, yet could not help commending the 
affe&ion ftie Ihewed for her hufband ; and the Syrecufians were 
fo charmed with the love fhe fhewed for her country on this 
and all other occafions, that, after the tyranny was fup- 
prefled, the fame honours, equipage, and train, which fhe 
had before, were continued to her during her life. After 
her death the whole city attended her funeral, which was per- 
formed at the expence of the public, with extraordinary pomp 
and fplendor d . 

But to return to the Carthaginians ; their fucccflcs were Atlavu 
notlafting. They had committed an irretrievable error in i nt h e Car 
not attacking Syracufe upon their arrival, when the fight of thaginiaa 
a mighty fleet and a formidable army had occafioned an uni- army. 
verfal confirmation in the city ; and now a plague, breaking 
out in their camp, prevented them from making any attempts 
towards the reduction of the place. This infe&ion 



looked upon as a punilhmcnt infli&ed upon them hy the gods 
for plundering the temples, and dcmolilhing the tombs round 
the city, but was in fa<S occafioned by the unwholfome 
exhalations of the fens and marfhes joining their camp; for 
the Athenians* who fpareel both temples and tombs, had 
been, not long before, afllidtcd with the fame calamity. The 
plague began among the Africans* and foon fprcad through 
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the whole army. Care was taken at firft to inter the dead, 
but their numbers increafing daily, they were left unburicd, 
and this, as it was then the midft of fummer, and the heat 
that year exceflive, aggravated the evil beyond meafure. This 
infection was attended with very uncommon fymptoms, fuch 
as violent dyfcnteries, raging fevers, acute pains if* all the 
parts of the body, £sjV. fome were even feized with madnefs 
and fury, falling upon all thofe that came in their way, and 
tearing them to pieces. The plague was fo violent, that in 
a lhort time it fwept away above an hundred thoufand men, 
all remedies proving unfuccefsful, by reafon of the incredible 
violence of the diftemper, and the quick difpatch it made of 
fuch as were feized with it. 

Dionyftus refolved not to let flip fo favourable an opportu- 
nity of attacking the enemy. Having therefore manned 
fourfcore gallies, he ordered Pharacidas and Leptines to fall 
upon the enemy's fleet at break of day, while he attacked 
the land-forces in the camp. With this view having com- 
manded his troops to be ready to march by midnight, he fet 
out at the head of ten thoufand chofen men at the time ap- 
pointed, and, without being difcovered, arrived at thfc qne- 
Dionyfius my's camp. He then detached a ftrong body of cavalry, and 
forces the a thoufand of the mercenary foot, with orders to fall upon 
Carthagi- that part of the camp which lay at the greateft diftance, pre- 
nian camp, tending that the enemy there kept no guard. But his real 
and bums d e fign was to get rid of that body of mercenaries, they hav- 
ibeir fleet. j n g j n fa e j ate difturbances feemed to favour the faction which 

oppofed him. Accordingly he gave private inltru&ions to 
the officers of the horfe to retire as foon as the infantry was 
engaged ; his orders were obey *d, and the mercenaries, be- 
ing furrounded on all fides, were cut 6fF all to a man. Up- 
on the return of the cavalry, Dionyftus at the fame time at- 
tacked the camp and the forts, which the enemy had built 
near the fhore. Two of the forts were taken at the firft onr 
fet, which gave the Syracufians an opportunity of entering 
the great haven with all their fleet, and falling furioufly on 
the enemy's gallies anchored there. The Carthaginians in 
the camp made at firft a vigorous refiftance, but feeing the 
two forts, which defended the harbour, poflcfied by the ene- 
my, and their navy in imminent danger of being utterly de- 
ftroyed, many of them abandoning the defence of the camp, 
haftened to tiie fhore to the relief of their companions on 
board the veflels. This occafiuncd a great confufion in the 
army, which Diouyjius taking advantage of, broke into the 
tvmp, and made a dreadful havock, putting all to the fword 
who oppofetl him. The furprizc, tenor, and even hafte 

they 
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they were in, to put themfelvcs into a pofture of defence, 
threw them into greater confufion and diforder. , They knew 
not on what fide to fend relief, all being ^uatfx ganger* 
Many of their veffels were funk, others quite dOabled, and 
a great many burnt and taken. The inhabitant of Syracufe, 
crouded on the walls and eminences, were eye-witneflcs of 
that fcene of horror, and, lifting up their bands to Heaven, 
thanked the tutelary' gods of the city, for revenging, in fo 
iignal a manner, the many facri leges which the Carthaginians 
had committed fince their arrival in Sicily. The daughter 
in the camp and on board the veffels was great and dreadful, 
and ended only when night obliged the conquerors to retire. 
Dionyfius encamped at the temple of Jupiter, near the ene- 
my, with a defign to renew the fight early next morning. 
But Imilcar, taking the opportunity of this fhort refpite, fent Dionyfius 
ambafladors privately to Dionyfius, offering him three hun- grants the 
dred talents, if he would permit the remains of his fhatter- Carthagi- 
ed army to withdraw unmolefted. Dionyfius was unwilling nians leave 
utterly" to deftroy the Carthaginians > left the Syracufians, 90 r '" r '- 
when free from the apprehenfion of fo formidable an enemy, 
ihould feek to regain their antient liberty ; but on the other 
fide he knew, that neither the Syracufians nor their confede- 
rates wAuld fuffer him to grant the enemy fuch terms. He 
therefore anfwered, that ic was not in his power to permit 
them all to retire, but that he would allow Imilcar ^ with all 
the citizens of Carthage, to depart in the night, upon his 
paying three hundred talents. This being agreed on, Diony- 
fius retired with his forces into the city, whither Imilcar 
privately fent him the promifed fum, and then began to 
make the neceflary preparations for his departure. The Car- 
thaginians were put on board forty gallies, and ready to fet 
fail, when the Corinthians, who fervcd under Dionyfius, dif- 
covering from the noife and motion of the veflels, that Imil- 
car was making off, fent to acquaint the tyrant with their 
flight, who immediately ordered fonie gallics to be manned, 
as if he defigned to prevent their retreat. But as his orders 
were but flowly executed, the Corinthians, without his com- 
mand, purfucu them, and funk feveral veffels in the rear. 
Dionyfius then marched out with his troops againft thofe, 
whom Imilcar had left behind to the mercy of the conqueror; 
but before hi* arrival the Sicilians, in the Carthaginian fer- 
vice, had retired to their refpe&ive countries; the reft, fee- 
ing themfelves abandoned by the Sicilians, and betrayed by 
the Carthaginians y at the approach of Dionyfius'* army be- 
took themfelves to flight; but, being clofely purfucd, were 
either cut in nieces* or taken prifoncrs ; only the Iberians 
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kept together in a body, and Tent a herald to capitulate with 
Dionyfius, who took them into his fervice. Such was v the 
fate of the Carthaginians in Sicily » which fliews, fays our hif- 
torian, that thofe, who are too much elated with power and 
fuccefs, may foon be forced to confefs their weaknefs and va- 
nity. Thofe haughty conquerors, mafters of almoft all Si- 
cily y who looked upon Syracufe as their own, and entered at 
firft triumphant into the harbour, infulting the citizens, are 
now reduced to fly fhamefally in the night, dragging away 
with them the fad ruins and miferable remains of their flut- 
tered fleet and army, after having left an hundred and fifty 
thoufand men lying unburied in the enemy's country c . 
Imi'car hnilcar upon his arrival at Carthage *, which he found over- 
lays violent whelmed with grief and defpair, went directly to his own 
bants on houfe, and, Glutting the doors againft the citizens and even 
him/elf. his own children, laid violent hands on himfelf, to fliew 

that he did not furvive his countrymen, who per ifhed in 5/- 
fify 9 out of a fondnefs for life, but merely to prefcrve the 
troops, which had efoped the plague, from the fury of the 
enemy, to which his more early death would have ejepofed 
them. When it was publicly known in Africa, that hnilcar 
had faved only ths citizens of Carthage, leaving the confede- 
rates behind to the mercy of the enemy, the cities and ftates, 
which had fent them auxiliaries, were incenfed to fuch a de- 
gree, that taking up arms they marched dire&ly to Carthage, 
being two hundred thoufand men and upwards. But as they 
wanted a leader of experience, and had neither warlike engines 
nor provifions to fupport fo numerous an army, they foon 
difperfed, and, retiring to their refpe&ive countries, freed 
Carthage from a dreadful alarm, 
7A*Rhe- The Carthaginians being thus intirely defeated in Sicily, 
gians4- all thofc who" had abandoned their country, through dread of 
featcd 6y fo formidable an enemy, returned to their antienc habitations. 
Dionyiius. Dhnyfius caufed the city of MeJJana to be rebuilt, and peopled 

it with a thoufand Locrians and four thoufand Medimneans. 
This gave no fmall jealoufy to the inhabitants of Rhegium in 
Italy, who, receiving into their: prote&ion all thofe that were 
driven out by Dionyjfus, or hated his government, formed a 
confidcrablc army, which they fent under the conduft of Hc- 
Uris to befiege Mcjfana. But Dionyfius unexpectedly falling 
upon them, cut moll of the Khegian forces in pieces, and 
obliged the reit to retire to their veflels and abandon the if- 
hnd. He had fcarcc obtained this victory over the Rhcgians^ 
but Ma*9 the Carthaginian, whom hnilcar had left to fettle 
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the affairs of Carthage in Sicily appeared before Meflana at AndMzgo 
the head of a numerous army * but was attended with no bet- the Car- 
ter fuccefs, Ijeing in a pitched battle driven out of the field thagnuan. 
with the tors of above eight hundred men. Dtinyjius, ani- 
mated by tfcefc two viftories, refolved to niake an attempt 
upon Rhegium r and accordingly having manned an hundred 
gallics, arrived un perceived before the cityi, let fire to the 
gates, and in the confufion, which his arrival occafidricd 



car carrying the city by aflault, the inhabitant 
more intent upon extinguifljing the fire, than repulfing the 
enemy. B>\xi Hehris y perceiving the danger the city was in, 
ordered the inhabitants to give oyer quenching the flames, 
and haffen to the walls; by which means the place wa^faved, 
for feme of JQhnyftus's men had already by the help of their 
fcaling ladders got into the city, but the reft being timely 
prevented from following them, they were either put to the 
fword, or made prifbners. Dionyftus being thus difappointed 
in hia defign, laid wafte the territory of Khegium^ and then 
retired to Syracufe. 

The Carthaginians however diflieartened by their late 
Jofles, yet could not forbear making new attempts upon Si- 
cily, They font Mago fourfcore thoufand men, enjoining 
him to make war upon Dionyfius^ and promifing to fend him 
foon new fupplies both of men* money, and fliips. But Ma- jf° con ~ 
go y being foon reduced to great drafts for want of provifions, c ** ides a 
fent ambafladors to Dionyftus to treat of a peace, which was £?on Jfius 
concluded before either fide had loft one man. By this treaty y 



was 



As for 



nyfiusy who driving from thenc 
ced the choiceft of his mere* 
Mago 9 as foon as the treaty was figned, he returned to Car- 
tbage y leaving his allies in Sicily to fhift for themfelves. 

And now Dionyftus^ being under no apprehenfion of the Dionyfius 
Carthaginians , bent all his thoughts on the reduction of Rhe- attacks 
giunty which was the key of Italy ^ with a defign to bring un- Khegium. 
der his power all the Greek cities there. He had then under 
his command an army of twenty thoufand foot and a thou- 
fand horfe, befides an hundred* and twenty gallies well man- 
ned and equipt. With thefe he pafled over into Italy y and 
having laid waftc the country of the Locrians* he advanced to 
Rhegium. But in the mean time the Italians * being well ap- 
prised of his defigns, raifed forces in all their cities, and hav- 
ing fitted out a fleet of thrcefcorc gallics, fent them to the re- 



lief of Rheginm. 
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us % s fleet confilKng of fifty gallics ; whereupon a fliarp en- 
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gagement cnfued, in whicty Dionyfius loft (even gallics, and 
fifteen hundred men. The fleets were parted by a violent 
ftorm, which driving many of the Syracufian veffeb upon the 
Rbegian fhore, the mariners were either cut in pieces by the 
inhabitants, or taken prifoners/ Dionyfius himfelf having nar- 
rowly efcaped in a fmall ve/Tel r and with much ado landed 
at midnight at the port of Mejfana. 

This difappointment did not make Dionyjiiis lay afide his 
the Luca- defigns upon the Greek cities in Italy \ he reinforced his army 
nians a- w j r h ncw levies, equipt a greater number of <bips, and made 
gmnfitbe va fj preparation* both by fea and land in order to renew the 
Greeks /* waf ^ j n ^ mean t imc ^ entcrec | j nto an alliance with the 

ta y * Lucanlans^ engaging them with great promifes to fall upon 

the Greek cities in Italy , hoping to find them thereby on his 
return fo weakened that he might eafily accomplifh his defign. 
The Lucaniant, agreeable to their engagement, entered the 
country of the Thurians, put all to fire and fword, and hav- 
ing joined battle with the confederate Greeks, killed above 
ten thoufand of them on the fpot. Thofe who efcaped the 
daughter fled to a hill near the fea-fide, whence they difco- 
vered a fquadron of fhips making to the Italian fhore, and 
hoping that they were font from Rhegium to their af&ftance, 
out of eagernefs to fave themfelves from the Lucanians y who 
purfued them, leapt into the fea and fwam to the fhips. But 
this fleet proved to be a fquadron fent by Dionyfius to the af- 
fiftance of the Lucanians* under the command of his brother 
Leptines. However, that commander not only received them 
generoufly into his fhips, but prevailed upon the Lucanians to 
accept for each man, they being a thoufand in all, a mina, 
and fuffer them to return unmolefted into their own country. 
This fum which was very confiderable, Leptines himfelf dif- 
burfed, being moved thereunto by his own generality and 
natural inclination to pity even an enemy in diftrefs. Such a 
generous behaviour gained him the affeftion of all the Greeks, 
but highly difpleafed Dionyfius , who immediately difcharged 
him, and appointed Thearides, his other brother, admiral in 
his room f . 

Dionyfius" And now Dionyfius , having made theneceflary preparati- 
fnffes a- onQ f° r n ' s expedition into Italy, fet fail from Syracuje with an 
gain into army of above twenty thoufand foot and three thoufand horfe, 
Italy. and a fleet of forty long gallics, and three hundred tranfports, 

loaded with provisions and all forts of warlike engines. The 
fifth day after his departure from Syracufe he arrived at Mef- 
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fana, whence he feftt his brother Thearides to the Lipari if- 
lands, upon advice brought him that ten flu ps of Rhegium 
were anchored there. tb ear ides found ffie (hips, and return* 
ed with them and their crews to Dionyftas, whd delivered the 
prifoners loaded with chains to the catre and cuftody of the 
magiftrates of Mefiana, and then fet fail for Italy. The firft 
place he attacked was Caulonia or Caulum, a ftrong city ih 
Lacris 9 which, though battered night and day without inter* 
million, held out, till the Italians, having railed an army of 
twenty thousand foot and two thoufand horfe, drew near the 
city in order to relieve it. Thefe were commanded by Me- 
lons, a native of Syraeufe, whence he had been banifhed by 
Dionyftus, and therefore bore him an implacable hatred. He* 
lorisy as he drew near the befieged city, advanced with a de- 
tachment of five hundred chofeii men to obferve the ground 
on which the enemy was encamped. But Diony/ius, upon 
advice of his approach breaking up the liege, marched with 
all fpeed againft him, and arriving by break of day at the place 
where Heloris was encamped with his fmall detachment, fell 
upon him with his whole army. Heloris kept his ground in fpite 
of the utmoft efforts of an army, fo much fuperior in number, 
till the reft of his forces came up. But as they arrived by par- 
ties, every one making what hafte he could to relieve their ge- 
neral, they were after a long and obftinate difpute put to 
flight, Heloris and his party ftill kept their ports, and were all 
killed on the fpot. Thofe, who efcaped, fled to a neighbour- 
ing mountain,, and there made a ftand. But as they wanted 
water, and were hemmed in on all fides by the enemy, they 
fent an herald to Dionyfius, offering to furrender, provided he 
would allow them to retire unmolerted ; but he infilling upon 
their delivering themfelves up at difcretion, they held out till 
they were ready to peri/h with hunger and thirft, and then 
complied with his propofal. They were above ten thoufand, 
and expected no quarter from fo cruel an enemy. But Die- 
nyfius % contrary to their expectation, treated them with great 
humanity, discharging them all without ranfom, and fuffer- 
ing them to live in their refpeftive countries according to their 
own laws. This, as our hiftorian obferves, was the only 
commendable action he ever performed in the whole couWe 
of his life. The captives on their return to their refpe&ive 
cities greatly extolled bis clemency and good nature, and ac- 
knowledged his kindnefs to them by prcfenting him with 
crowns pf gold f 

DtonyftuSy having by this generous a#ion acquired the good Rhrgi^m 

opinion of all the inhabitants of the country, and from ene- btfttgtd 
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niies made them his friends and allies, turned his arms again 
upon the city of Rhegtum. He was highly incenfed againft 
the Rhegiansy on acpount of their having refuted to give him 
the daughter of one of their citizens in marriage, and much 
more for the infolent anf wer, with which their refufai was 
attended (Z). The befieged, finding themfelves abandoned 
by their allies, whom Dtonyfius had gained over by his late 
kindnefs, and expe&ing no quarter if the city fhould be taken 
by ftorm, fent ambaffadors to treat of a furrender. Dtonyfius 
offered them peace, upon condition that they paid him three 
hundred talents, delivered up all their veflels, which were 
feventy in number, and put an hundred hoftages into his 
hands. Thefe terms the inhabitants agreed to, and the fiege 
was railed. It was not out of kindnefs or good nature he 
acted in this manner, but with a view to deprive them of 
their fleet, knowing that it would be impoffible for the Rhe- 
giam to hold out, if they received no affiftance by fea. He 
therefore put off from day to day his march, waiting for fome 
colourable pretence to break the treaty lately concluded with 
the Rhtgians. With this view having drawn all his forces 
together, as if he intended to leave It&ly 9 he defired the Rhe- 
gums to fupply his army with provifions, promifing to defray 
the charges they fhould be at as foon as he got to Syracufe. 
His defign in this was, that if they refufed to fupply him he 
might have a pretence to attack their city anew; and if they 
complied with his demand, after their provifions were all 
fpent, he might eafily poflefs himfelf of the place. The 
Rfagiansy not fufpe&ing his defign, fujpplied him for fome 
Jays very plentifully. But as he put off his departure from 

(Z) Diomfius in the beginning of his reign did all that lay in his 
power to oblige the two powerful citie5 of Rbigium and Meffana, 
left they fhould enter inro an alliance with the Syraatfians, among 
whom his authority was not then well efhblifhed. The inhabi- 
tants of lUJfana he prefented with fome lands in their neighbour- 
hood, which lay very conveniently for them. To give the people 
of Rhenium an inftance of his efteero and regard for them, he fent 
ambaffadors to defire them to give him the daughter of one of 
their citizens in marriage. Upon the arrival of the ambaffadors 
the people of Rheghtvt, having called a council to take his de- 
mand into confutation, took a refolution not to, contract any al- 
liance with a tyrant, and for their final anfwer charged the ambaf- 
fadors to acquaint the tyrant, that they had only the hangman's 
daughter to give him. This grofs abufe Dtonyfius never put up, 
but continually ftudicd how to revenge it [13). 
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day to day, fometimes pretending ficknefs, at other times al- 
ledging other frivolous excufes, they at length faw into his 
real defign, and forbore fending him any farther provifions. 
Hereupon Dionyftus, pretending to be highly affronted, fent 
them back their hoftages, and befieged them again with all 
his forces. Both parties a&ed with the utmoft vigour. The 
defire of revenge on one fide, and the fear of inhuman cruel- 
ties on the other, animated the troops. • The Khcgians were 
under the command of Phyto, an officer of long experience 
and extraordinary valour. He made frequent (allies, in one 
of which Dionyftus, while he was encouraging his troops to 
ftand their ground, was fo dan^eroufly wounded that his life 
was defpaired of. However, fie recovered, and renewed the 
liege with more fury than ever, the walls trembling all round 
the city at the repeated (hocks of almoft innumerable warlike 
engines, no otherwife, as our hiftorian exprefles it, than as if 
they had been fhaken by a dreadful earthquake. But, not- 
withftanding the utmoft efforts of the aggreflbrs, the fiegc 
went on very flowly, their works being often demolished, 
and their engines burnt by the befieged, who in each fally 
gained very confiderable advantages. Thus they held out for 
the fpace of eleven months againft the whole force of Diony- 
fiusy but were at length for want of provifions reduced to the 
utmoft extremity. A bufhel of wheat was fold for five mi- 
nas, (that is 15 /. 12 6 d.) and the famine was fo great, 
that after they had confumed all their horfes and beafts of 
burden, they fupported themfelves with boiled fkins and 
leather 5 which alfo failing, they daily went out of the town 
to feed, like beafts, on the grals that grew under the walls. 
But Dionyftus, to deprive them even of this poor fupport, 
fent his horfes under a ftrong guard to graze where they ufed 
to feed. The befieged being thus overcome by famine we/e 
at length forced to furrender at difcretion. Dionyftus himfelf Rhegi 
when he entered the city was ftruck with terror, finding taken 
every-where heaps of dead bodies lying in the ftreets, and 
thofe who furvived rather flceletons than men. However, 
he got together about fix thoufand prifoners, whom Ik* fent to 
Syracufe) where fuch as were not able to redeem themfelves 
with a mina, were fold for flaves. Dhnyfius vented his rage 
and revenge chiefly on the brave Pbyto y who had made 
fo gallant a defence ; hecaufed his fon to be thrown headlong 
into the fea and drowned. The next day he ordered Pkyto to 
be loaded with chains, and faftencd to the top of one of his 
higheft engines, that he might be cxpofed to the view of the 
whole army. In that condition he fent one of his guards to 

tell 
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tell him that his Ton had been drowned the day before ; Then 
the fort 9 replied Phyto, is by one day happier than the father. 
He afterwards caufed him to be whipt through the city, and 
undergo innumerable other cruelties, whilft a crier walking 
before him proclaimed, that the perfidious traitor was treated 
in that manner, for having Jlirred up the people of Rhegium 
to war. But JrhytOy with an undaunted courage, cried out, 
that he thus fuffered, hecaufe he would not betray his country 
to a tyrant. His heroic behaviour, and the indignities he 
fuffered, raifed compaffion even in the breafts of the tyrant's 
ibldiers, who began to mutiny, and would have refcued him, 
had not Dionyfius immediately ordered him to be thrown into 
the fea. Thus fuffered a man, whofe probity, courage, 
and difmterefted zeal for the good of his country, deferved 
a more glorious end. His death was lamented by all the 
Greeks, and became the fubjed of many elegant and affecting 
elegies 

Dionyfius, after the taking of Rhegium* allowed both him- 
felf and his troops Tome refpite. In the intervals of leifure he 
loved to unbend his mind with the ftudy of the liberal arts 
and fciences, efpecially of poetry, piquing himfelf upon the 
9 excellence of his genius, and the elegancy of his performances. 
As he excelled all others in power, fo, in his own conceit, 
he furpaffed them in wit and humour, and was more pleafed 
to hear his poetical compofures commended, than his victo- 
ries and conquers. The flatterers, who abounded in his as 
in all other courts, greatly contributed to the high opi- 
nion he had of himfelf, crying his poems up to the fides, 
and preferring them to the works of all who bad wrote be- 
fore him. He often ufed to invite the learned men and poets 
of that age to dine at his table, and on that occafion never 
failed to entertain them with fome new compofition of his 
own, which always met with great approbation ; ail was 
great, noble, majeftic, and divine. Philoxenus was the only 
one who attempted to undeceive him in the favourable opi- 
nion he had of his own abilities, but narrowly efcaped pay- 
ing dear for his finccrity. As Philoxenus was himfelf an ex- 
cellent poet, Dionyfius one day, after having read to him 
fome of his verfes, prefled him to give his opinion of thera, 
which he doing with great freedom, Dionyfius, afcribing the 
liberty he had taken to envy, commanded his guards to carry 
the poet forthwith to the quarries or common jail ; however, 
he was the next day, at the earn eft entreaties of all Diony- 
fius'* friends, let at liberty, and reftored to favour. On this 
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occafion Dionyfius 9 as it were to ratify the pardon, made a 
noble entertainment, inviting to it ail his own and the poet's 
friends. When the guefts began to be mfcrry, the prince 
did not fail to recite fome verfes he had lately made, chufing 
out fome lines which he had taken extraordinary pains in 
compofing, and looked upon as maftcr-ftrokes, as was appa- 
rent from the felf-fatisfadtion he exprefled in rehearfing them. 
As he fet a great value on Pbiloxenus's approbation, who 
was not apt to be lavifh of his praifes, he dciired him again 
to diveft himfelf of all envy, and fpeak his real fentiments. 
What had pafled the day before might have ferved as a leiTon 
for the poet; but he could not diflemble, and therefore, 
without making any anfwer to DionyJius y he turned to the 
guards, who always ftood round the table, and with a fcrious, 
but humourous, air, defired them to carry him back to the 
quarries. This pleafantry Dionyftus took in good part, fay- 
ing that the wit of the poet had atoned for his freedom. An- 
tiphon, finding that Dionyjius was pleafed with witty expref- 
fions, told him feveral truths in a very humourous manner, 
which he took no offence at; but having one day provoked him 
with too biting a jeft, he paid dear for it. The prince, in 
a converfation, aflced which was the beft kind of biafs, to 
which queflion Antiphon anfwered, that the beft brafs was 
that of which the ftatues of Harmodius and Arijlogiton were 
made. Thefe were two famous patriots, who had defended 
the liberty of their country againft the tyranny of Pijijira- 
tus's fons l . 

Dionyjius, notwithstanding all Philoxenus had faid to un- 
deceive him, ftill fancied himfelf the beft pocc of his age, and 
fent bis brother Thearides to the Olympic games, to difpute, 
in his name, the prizes of poetry and the chariot-races. 
When Thearides arrived at Olympia, the richnefs and number 
of his chariots, the extraordinary magnificence of his pavilion 
embroidered with gold and filver, and the fumptuous apparel 
of his numerous attendants, attracted the eyes and admirarien 
of all the fpedtators. Their ears were no lefs charmed at firft 
when the poems of Dionyjius bcj&n to he rc:..i. had 
c ho fen for that purpofe pcrfons of fwvez an J 'r.nnr.r.ious 
voices, who were heard far and dilline'liy, ai.d I.iu*'/ I.ov/ to 
give a juft emphafis to the veifcs iU/ i j\. . • i. V y " v he* i 
i. hut numerous aflenibly be»an to mit..I \ » n:oi.j :• . . .i./cry, 
but the fen fe and compofnion, they aiikii.i cu. ,i\ a haul 
laugh, and h.litd them off the 1L^« 1 , and even, io cvpru's 
their indignation, tore the rich p^«i,oii i.i | ii.tjj. J '.i.*, 

' Idem, ibid. Plut Mom!. 
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the celebrate J orator, who was then at Olympia, undertook 
to prove, that it was inconfiftent with the honour of Greece^ 
and facrednefs of the fports, to admit fuch an impious tyrant 
to fhare in thofe diverfions. This fpeech was ftiled the Olympic 
oration. When the races began, Diony/ius's chariots were 
either by an headlong impetuofity driven out of the place, or 
dafhed in pieces againft one another. Neither did the vefleJ, 
which carried Thearides and his retinue profper better, being 
by a violent ftorm driven on the coaft of Tar 'en turn , whence 
with much ado they got to Syracufe. Upon their return they 
afc jibed all the misfortunes t*ey had met with, both by fea 
and land, to the badnefs or Dionyfius\ verfes. But that did 
not cure him of his folly, or, as the hiflorian fiilcs it, of his 
madnefs for verification ; he entertained the fame high opi- 
nion of his poetical vein, afcribing fuch injurious treatment 
to envy, and faying that they would one day admire what 
they then defpifed. He lent his poems a fecond time to O- 
Iympia, where they were treated with the fame contempt as 
before; which threw him into a deep melancholy and kind 
of madnefs. This grew daily upon him, till at length he 
fancied, that even his bell friends were plotting againft his 
life and reputation, crying out like a Phrenetic, that every 
one envied him, that both friends and foes confpired to his 
ruin. In thefe fits of melancholy and madnefs he put many 
of his fi iends to death, and banifhed others ; among the lat- 
ter were Leptines his brother, and Philijlus y to whom he was 
chiefly inJebted for his power. They retired to Thurium in 
Italy y whence they were foon recalled, and reinftated in their 
former places of power and authority k . 

To remove his melancholy for the ill fuccefs of hjs ver- 
fes, he had again rccourfe to arms, and formed a defign of 
driving the Carthaginians quite out of Sicily. But as he wanted 

money for fo expenfive an undertaking, he refolved to at- 
tack Epirusy and make himfelf mailer of the immenfe trea- 
sures which had been for many ages amaiTing in the temple 
of Delpl'os. With this view he fettled powerful colonies in 
that part of Italy which faces Greece, and made an alliance 
with the lllyrians, finding them two thoufmd men, and a 
•Tv.at quantity of arms, to be employed againft the jVIolof- 
/J./.vr, with whom they were then at war. But the Illyr\u,i\ 
.if'iTvimls falling nut with i)i-,. i/'/^f, on account of hi:, 
budding fl.c city of L\(ju < in the iiLnd of Pharns, he laid a- 
fide (».;• the prelent thoughts n! jMuiui' riiv* tl<e temple *». 
JK!p!.\s^ ..lid pi:: I ued an^nY i |'t»j^i u; Lie fame kind, which 
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he eafily accomplished. For having fitted out threefcorc gal- 
lies, under colour of clearing the feas of py rates, he made a 
defcent in Hetruria, and plundered a rich temple in the fub- 
urbs of Agylla, carrying away, befides the rich moveables 
and furniture, above a thoufand talents in money. Five hun- 
dred talents more he raifed by the fale of the fpoils, and with 
this money fet on foot a numerous army, and made other 
preparations, as if he intended to attempt again the reduction 
of the Greek cities in Italy. But the Curthoginians fufpedt- Dionyfius 
ing his ^al defign, upon the firfl notice thev had of thefc ex- makes war 
traordinary preparations, km Ma go over into Sicily with a **the Car- 
powerful army. Dionyfius attacked him foon after he was thaginians 
landed, killed him with ten thoufand of his men, took fae and dt f eats 
thoufand prifoncrs, and forced the reft to Lvc them (lives oti t ' jem% 
a neighbouring hill, where he furrounded them on all fides, 
and brought them to fuch ft raits that they were forced to fue 
for a peace. Dionyfius anfwered the ambailhdors they lent him 
with great haughtinefs, that there was only one way left for 
them to make peace with him, and that was, forthwith to 
evacuate Sicily ^ and to defray all the expences of the war. 
The Carthaginians pretended to accept the peace on the terms 
it was offered, but reprefenting that it was not in their power 
to deliver up the cities they poflefled in Sicily, without the 
exprefs orders of their republic, they obtained a truce, which 
was to laft till the return of an exprefs fent to Carthage. 
During this interval they buried Mago with great pomp and 
magnificence, and appointed his fon to command the troops 
in his room. This new general, who was very young, but 
had on all occafions given proofs of an extraordinary valour 
and prudence, in the time of the truce raifed and disciplined 
new troops, and improved fo well the lhort time which was 
allowed him, that, at the return of the exprefs from Car- 
thage, he took the field, gave the enemy battle, and killed Dionyfius 
above fourteen thoufand Syracufians on the fpot, and, among routed * 
the reft, Leptincs, Dionyfius's brother, who was greatly re- 
gretted even by thofe who hated the tyrant. He was a brave 
and experienced officer, and though ever faithful to Diony- 



fins, yet an enemy to all manner of opprcflion. Dionyfius, 
with the remains of his (nattered arm;/, fled to Syracufe, 
where he expected to be foon beficped bv the victorious ene- 
my. But the Carthaginian general uljd his victory with 
reat moderation, and, inftcad of purfuing the routed ene- 
my, retired t > Panormus, whence he fent ambaliulors to Dio- 
nyfius, oflering him terms of peace, which he reudilv em- 
braced ; and treaty was concluded on the following condi- Peace cot- 
tions, •i'iz, that both parlies ihould k'-cp what iiicv had at chiJoi 
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the breaking out of the war, fave only that Dionyjius (hould 
deliver up to the Carthaginians the city and territory of Seli- 
nujy and part of the territory of Agrigentum 9 and be fides pay 
a thoufand talents to defray th$ expences of the war l . 
An account A victory of a very different kind made amends, or at 
of Diony- lead leffened his concern, for the ill fuccefs of his arms ; he 
fins'* had caufed a tragedy wrote by himfelf to be afted at Athens, 
death. • for the prize of poetry at the celebrated feaft of Bacchus, and 

wjs proclaimed viftor. As the Athenians were the beft judges 
of this kind of literature, and no ways biafled in favour 
of Dionyjius, who had on all occafions aflifted t\^Lescedemo* 
nians, we cannot help thinking, that the contemptuous fen- 
tence pafled upon his poems in the Olympic games was chiefly 
owing to the hatred and averflon, which the fpe&ators bore 
him. But, however that be, Dionyjius received the news of 
his vifiory with fuch tranfports of joy as are not to be ex- 
pre/Ted ; he amply rewarded the perfon that brought him the 
agreeable tidings, caufed coftly facrifices to be offered to the 
gocis, and, believing hiihfelf arrived at the higheft pitch of 
glory, fet no bounds to his generofity ; he entertained the 
whole city with extraordinary magnificence, and fpent an 
immenfe treafure in public feafts and banquets, which lafted 
feveral days. On this occafion Dionyjius, drinking to excefs 
and overcharging nature, a fault which he had niever before 
been guilty of, was feized with violent pains, which were 
attended with uneafy and reftlefs nights. Having therefore 
afked of his phyficians a foporative, they gave him fo ftrong 
a dofe as quite ftupified his fenfes, and laid him in a fleep, 
out of which he never awaked. He had been formerly fore- 
warned by an oracle, that he fliould die when he had over- 
come thofe who were better than himfelf. This predi&ion 
he applied to the Carthaginians, who were more powerful 
than himfelf; and therefore would never own that he had 
gained any vi&ory over them, but ufed to fay, that the ad- 
vantage, all things well confidered, was pretty equal on both 
fides. However, he could not avoid his deftiny, fays the 
Jiiftorian ; for though he was but a bad poet, yet, in the opi- 
nion of. the Athenians, he gained the vi&ory over thofe who 
far excelled him in that art »». He died after he had reigned 
thirty eight years. 

h da- Dior.yfus was, without all doubt, a prince of extraordi- 

nary abilities, both in his political and military capacity, hav- 
ing railed himfelf, in fpite of the utmoft efforts of a powerful 
people, from a mean condition to fo high a ftation, and 
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tranfoiitted the fovereignty to a fucceflbr of his own ifliie and 
cleftion, who, notwithftanding the flendernefe of his parts, 
held it for the fpace of twelve years. This (hews, that Dio- 
nysus had eftablifhed his power and authority upon a folid 
foundation, which could not be effected, in a city fo fond of 
liberty, without great prudence and forecaft. But what abi- 
lities could atone for the vices, which rendered him the ob- 
ject of the public hatred ? His ambition knew no bounds ; 
his avarice fpared not the moil (acred perfons or places ; and 
his cruelty, when awaked by jealoufy or fufpicion, made no 
diftinclion between friend and foe. He defpifed not only his jp, i 
fellow creatures, but the gods themfelves, glorying in his ptity. 
open and profefled impiety, whereof the antients relate the 
following inftances. On his 'return from Locris, where he 
had plundered the temple of Proferpine, the wind being fa- 
vourable, he turned to his friends, and with a contemptuous 
fmile, See j faid he, how the immortal gods favour the facri- 
legions °. Being in great want of money to carry on the war 
againft the Carthaginians, he rifled the temple of Jupiter ', and 
amongft other things ftript the god of a rob* of gold, which 
Hiero had prefented him with out of the fpoils of the Cartha- 
ginians, faying, that a robe of gold was too heavy in fummer 
and too cold in winter, and at the fame time ordered one of 
wool to be thrown over the god's lhoulders, adding, that 
fuch an habit would be far more proper for all feafons. He 
ordered the golden beard of JEfculapius to be taken ofF, fay- 
ing it was very inconfiftent for the fon to have a beard, when 
the father had none; for Apollo is always reprefented as a 
beardlefs young man Several of the ftatues of the gods 
held cups and crowns of gold in their hands, which he made 
no fcruple to carry off, faying, that the gods offered them to 
him, and that it was very fimple to be continually importun- 
ing the gods for good things, and then refufe them when they 
themfelves prefented them to their votaries. Thefe fpoils 
were by his orders carried to the market-place, and there 
fold by auftion. But the very next day pretending to be 
forry for having plundered the temples, he caufed a procla- 
mation to be iflucd, commanding all thofe who had any thing 
in their cuftody belonging to the immortal gods, to reftore it 
to the temples within a limited time ; but did not himfelf re- 
turn the money to the buyers. 

The amazing precautions, which he made ufe of to fe- 
cure his life, fhew both his fufpicious temper, and the in- 
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quietude to which he was abandoned. He never harangued 
Hjsfufpi- th c people but from the top of a high tower. Not 
dous tem- faxi R g t o truft his friends and neareft relations, he commit- 
t* r * ted the guard of his perfon to flaves and foreigners, and, 

though fui rounded by thefe, fcarce ever ventured out of his 
paJace *\ A jcft, that efcaped his barber, who boafted in a 
merry humour that he often held a razor at the king's throat, 
being related to Dionyfius^ coft the man his life ; and from 
that time he employed his daughters, then very young, in 
that mean office. When they were grown up, he did not 
care to truft them with razors or fciflars, but only allowed them 
nut-fliclls, and at laft was reduced by his apprehenfions to do 
that office himfelf. He never went into the apartment of his wives 
before it was fearched with the utmoft care, left any weapons 
ihould lie there concealed. His bed was furrounded with a deep 
and broad trench, and a draw-bridge over it. After having faf- 
tened the doors of his apartment with ftrong bolts, he drew 
up the bridge, and then took fome reft, which was inter- 
rupted by the leaft noife he heard, either in the ftreets or his 
palace. Neither his fon nor his brother were admitted to his 
prefence, without being fearched by the guards and obliged to 
change their garments'*. Thus at the height of his grandeur 
he led a more miferable life than the meaneft of his Haves, at 



he himfelf ingenioufly owned (A). 



Dionyjius 



p Cic. Tufc. quaift. 1. v. * Cic. off. 1. ii. Plut. in 

Dioru 



(A) As one of his courtiers, named Damocles, was perpetually 
repeating that never man was happier than Dionyjius, and extolling 
the magnificence of his palaces, the extent of his dominions, the 
number of his troops, the richnefs of his treafures, &c . Dionyjius 
afeed him whether he would for a fliort time have a tafte of his 
happinefs ? Damocles accepted the offer with joy, and being in- 
vited to dinner by Dionyjius, was accordingly placed on a bed of 
gold, covered with carpets of an inetfimable value ; the table was 
fpread with dainties of all forts, and the mod beautiful flaves in 
pompous habits ordered to wait on Damocles, and watch the leaft 
fignal to ferve him. The courtier was tranfported with joy, and 
faid, that if he could always live in that manner he fhould look up- 
on himfelf as the happicft of mortals. He had fcarce fpoke, when, 
unfortunately calling up his eyes, he beheld over his head a naked 
fword hanging from the cicling by a fingle horfe-hair. At this fight 
he was immediately taken wick a cold Avcat ; every thing disap- 
peared in an inftant, except the fword ; lie could think or nothing 
elfe ; and the danger he was threatened with, throwing him into 

agonic? 
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Dionyfius was, without all doubt, an ambitious and inhu- His good 
man tyrant ; but at the fame time had fomegood qualities, fualiius. 
which ought not to be difguifed or mifreprefented, the im- 
partiality of an hiftorian requiring that juftice fliould be done 
to the moft wicked. The kindnefs and refpedt which he ever 
fhewed for his two wives (B) ; the mildnefs with which he 
fuffered the freedom of young Dion (C) the commendations 

agonies of death, he defired permiflion to retire, declaring he would 
be happy no longer, A lively reprefentation of the unhappy life; 
which a tyrant muft lead when hated by his fubjefts (32). 

(B) Dionyfius married two wives at the fame time, viz. Doris 
and Ariftomacbe ; Doris, was the daughter of one of the moft illuf- 
trious citizens of Locris in Italy, whence he caufed her to be brought 
in a quinqueremis, adcrned in a moft magnificent manner. Arifto- 
mache was the daughter of Hipparinus, the moft wealthy and power- 
ful citizen of Syracufe, and fifter of the celebrated Dion. She was 
brought to the royal palace in a chariot drawn by four white horfes, 
which was at that time a mark of great diftin&ion. The nuptials 
of both were folemnized the fame day, with univerfal rejoicings 
throughout the whole city. Dionyfius, to remove all caufes of dif- 

cord, {hewed an equal affe&ion for both. But the Locrian had the 
good fortune to bring him the firft fon, who fucceeded him. Arif- 
tomache after fome years bore him two fons, viz. Hipparinus and 
Nifieus, and two daughters, Sopbrofine and Arete. Sopbrofine mar- 
ried Dionyfius the eldeft fon of the Locrian, and Arete firft Tbeorides, 
the brother of Dionyfius, and afterwards Dion 

(C) Dion was in great efteem and favour with Dionyfius, to whom 
he was firft introduced by his fifter Ariftomacbe, but aftefwards re- 
commended by his own merit. Amongft the other marks Dionyfius 
gave him of his confidence, he ordered his treafurers to fupply him 
with whatever money he Ihould demand, provided t hey informed 
him the fame day they paid it. But Dion, notwith (landing the 
kindnefs fliewn him by the tyrant, ufed to fpeak to him wiih a 
great deal of freedom. Dionyfius ridiculing one day the govern- 
ment of Gelon, and faying, in allufion to his name, ihat he lud been 
the laugbing ftock of Sicily, that being the import of the Greek word 
riAtff, all the courtiers highly applauded the wir of rh:it conceit, 
or rather pun, Hat and infipid as icwas. But Dion took it in a dif- 
ferent manner, and had the freedom to tell Dionyfius, that he was 
in the wrong to talk in that manner of a prince, whole wife and 
equitable condudt had exhibited an excellent form of government, 
and given the Syr acu pans a favourable opinion of rnon • rchy. You 

reign, faid he, and ha ve been trufled for (.jcIoiw lake \ but on your 
account no man mill ever be trufled a/re*' you. This Dionyfius took 
in good part, without {hewing the leail rcfentment (33). 

i 

(32) Of. Tuf. qU(tft. /.v. (33) Diodor. Si cut. ubi fupra, & 

Plot, in Dion. 

lie 
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he beftowed on his own fitter The/la, for the bold and gener- 
ous anfwer fhe made him on account of herhufband's flight, 
as we have related above ; his obliging and infinuating beha- 
viour towards the Syracufians on feveral occafions ; and the 
familiarity, with which he condefcended to converfe with 
the meaneft citizens, and even workmen, convince us, 
that he had more equity, moderation, and generality than 
is commonly afcribed to him. In fhort he was a tyrant, 
but not fo inhuman, as many, who have reigned lince his 
time. 

Dionyjius had three children by his wife Doris the Locrian 9 
and four by Arijiomache the fifter of Dion, whom we (hall 
often have occafion to mention in the following reign. When 
no hopes were left of Dionyjius 9 $ life, Dion took upon him to 
fpeak in fovour of his children by Arijiomache, infinuating, 
that it was juft to prefer the iflue of a Syracufian to that of a 
ftranger. But the phyficians, defirous to make their court 
to young Dionyfius, the fon of Doris , who had been brought 
up for the throne, did not give the father time to alter his ire- 
folution, difpatching him in the manner we have related a- 
Dionyfius bove; fo that Dionyjius, furnamed the younger, peaceably 
tbeyoung- afcended his father's throne. After he had performed his fa- 
*r« ther's funeral with the utmoft magnificence, he afiembled the 

people, and promifed to purfue, with regard to his fubje&s, 
quite different meafures from thofe which had been pra&ifed 
in the preceding reign. The gentle and humane difpofition 
of the yofhg Dionyjius made the Syracufians believe that they 
fhould live happy under his government ; wehreas they were 
well apprifed, that if they attempted a change, the fad confe- 
quences of a civil war would involve the ftate in endlefs cala- 
mities. On thefe confiderations, notwithftanding thefr paf- 
fion for liberty, they fuffered him to take quiet poffeflion of 
His cha* t ' irone » as °f a l aw f u l inheritance. He was of a quite dif- 
raSler. f crent chara£ter from his father, being as peaceable and calm 

in his temper, as the other was active and enterprizing ; 
which would have been no difadvantage to his fubje&s, had 
that mildnefs and moderation been the effe£l of a wife and ju- 
dicious underftanding, and not of a certain natural floth and 
indolence. He was naturally inclined to virtue, and averfe 
from all violence and cruelty, had a tafte for arts and fcien- 
ccs, and took great delight in converfing with men of learning. 
Whence it is plain, that lie would have proved a good prince, 
had an early and proper care been taken to cultivate the hap- 
py difpofition which he brought inc« the world with him. 
Hut his father, to whom all merit, even in his own children, 

jv.w umbrae, fulled in him every nuuie and elevated fenti- 

mcnt 
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ment by a mean and obfcure education. He no fooner afcend- 
ed the throne, but Dion, who was well acquainted with his 1 
temper and good difpofition, undertook to corre& the faults 
of his low education, and infpire him with thoughts fuitable 
to the high ftation he was placed in. Dion was, as we have 
hinted already, the fon of Hipparinus, the moft illuftrious 
citizen of Syracufe, and brother of Ariftomache the wife of 
Dionyfmt the elder. In his early years he contracted an inti- 
mate acquaintance and friendfhip with Plato (D), and fo im- 
proved by his leflbns, that that great philofopher in one of hit 
letters gives this glorious teftimony of him ; that he had ne- 
ver met with a young man, on whom his difcourfes made 
fo great an im pre 15 on, or who had embraced his principles 
with fo much ardour. Diodorus fpeaks of him as one of the 
greateft men Sicily, or any other country, ever produced. 
And indeed it is not eafy to find fo many excellent qualities in 
one and the fame perfon, as were centered in Dion. But 
' to return to Dioxyfius in the very beginning of his reign, as 
he had been kept under great reftraine by his father, he aban- 
doned himfelf to all manner of diverfions and fhameful plea- 
sures* He was fcarce feated on the throne, when he made 
an entertainment, or rather a debauch, which continued for 
three months together, during all which time his palace, fhut 
againft- all perfons of any fobriety, was crouded with debauch- 
ees, and refounded with nothing but low buffoonery, obfeene 
jefts, lewd fongs, dances, mafquerades, &c. As Dion be- 
lieved* that this was the effedl of his bad education and intire 
ignorance of his duty, he rightly conceived, that the beft re- 
medy would be to introduce to him perfons of good fenfe, 
virtue, and learning, whofe agreeable converfation might at 
once inftrudi and divert him, for the young prince was endued 
with good natural parts, and took delight in converfing with 
philofophers. With this view Dion often talked to him of 
Plato, as the moft profound of all the philofophers, whofe 
merit he was well acquainted with, and to whom he was in- 
debted for all he knew. He enlarged on the elevation of his 

(P) He was firft acquainted with Plato at the court of Dionyfius 
the elder, who invited him into Sicily, and for fame time profefled 
a great kindnefs for him. Buc at length taking offence at his free- 
dom, he ordered him to be carried into the common market-place, 
and there fold as a Have for five roinas. But fome philofophers of 
the fame (eft redeemed him, and fent him back to Greece with this 
friendly advice ; that philofophers JhouLi <very feldom corner fe <witb 
tyrants, and ui&en they did t t hey jhould be of a winning hthnmiout (34). 
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genius, the extent of his knowledge, the amiableheft of his 
character, and the charms of his converfatton. He reprefent- 
ed him as the man moft capable of any to form him in the arts 
of governing, upon which his own happinefs, and that of his 
fubjeib depended, SsV. Thefe difcourfes well-timed inflam- 
ed the young prince with a defire of feeing that celebrated 
Dionyfius phibfopher, and improving by his converfation. He wrote 
finds for tQ j 1 j m j n the mo Q 0 5iigj n g manner, inviting him to his court, 

ato * and difpatched exprefs after exprefs to haften his journey. But 

Plato, mindful of the treatment he had met with at his fa- 
ther's court, could not prevail upon himfelf to comply with 
his invitation. All the Pythagorean philofophers of Sicily and 
/tafyjoined their intreaties with the prince's ; and Dion with 
repeated letters never ceafed to importune him, till at length 
he promifed to return into Sicily, and attend the young 
prince's education. 

This refolution highly difpleafed the reft of the courtiers, 
who dreading the prefence of Plato, of which they forefaw 
the confluences, united againft him as their common ene- 
my. They were for the moft part young unexperienced de- 
bauchees, perfons of no merit* and of moft abandoned cha- 
racters* Wherefore they riehtlv iuc 




were to be meafured according to the ftandard of true merit, 
which was one of Plato's maxims, they could lay no claim 
to any honours, nor expe£t any favour. They were not able 
to prevent Plato's voyage, but raifed a ftrong battery to ren- 
der it ineffe&ual, by perfuading Dionyfius to recal Philijlus 
from banifliment, who was an experienced officer, and a 
zealous aflertor of tyranny. They hoped to find a counter- 
poife in him to Plato and all his philofophy. For Philijlus 
was not only a brave commander, but a man of extraordi- 
nary parts and uncommon learning. He wrote the hiftory 
of Sicily, a we have hinted elfewhere, and is honoured 



Tbucydides 



by 



Plato 



ar- 



marks 



riws at honour and refpeti ; A at his landing he found one of the prin- 
Syracufe ce's chariots, with horfes richly caparifoned, ready to attend 

him j and the prince no fooner heard that he was landed, but 
he commanded a folemn facrifice to be offered in thankfgiving 
to the gods, for having fent him a man oi lb great merit and 
wifdom. Plato found Dionyfius in the moft happy difoofition 
imaginable, and enflamed with an eager defire of profiting by 
his precepts. The philofopher, by adapting himfelf with won- 

r Diodor. Sicul. J. xiv. PluTi* in Dion. Atukn.1. x. 
Cic. dc oiac. 1. ii. 

derful 
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^crful addrefs to the young prince's humour, and gaining his 
confidence and afFe&ion, in a very fhort time wrought a fur* 
prizing change in his mind. He had abandoned himfelf till 
then to idlenefe, pleafure, and luxury, and was ignorant of 
all the duties of his character, the inevitable confequence of 
a dilTolute life. But now awaked, as it were, from a le- 
thargy, he began to have fome relifh for virtue, and to tafte 
the refined pleafure of a blamelefs life. The courtiers, who 
never fail to ape the prince, feemed to fall in with his incli- 
nations, *nd, laying afide the frivolous amufements of a court, 
applied themfelves to the ftudy of philofophy, as the only 
means to preferment. 

Philifius and his party were greatly alarmed at the fudden Con/piraey 
change they obferved in Dionyfius, and judging from fome oftbt 
expreffions he let drop, that Plato might at laft induce him courtiers 
to refign the tyranny, ufed all poffible means to work him againfi 
out of favour. They began by turning into ridicule the re- Dion, 
tired life, which Dionyfius led with Plate. Nor was that all ; 
they attempted to render the zeal of Plato and Dion fufpeft- 
ed, by giving out, that Dion made ufe of Plato as a proper 
tool to draw Dionyjius into a voluntary refignation of the 
crown, that he might place it on the head of his nephew, the 
fon of Ariftomache, The Athenians, faid they, formerly in- 
vaded Sicily with a mighty fleet and a formidable army, with 
put being able to fubvert the government of Syracnft ; anil 
fhall idle caviller from Athens, an unintelligible io- 

phift, attain that point, and perfuade Dionyfius to renounce 
a real and fubftantial felicity, confiding in empire, riches, 
pleafures, Wr. for a pretended fuprcme good to be found in 
the academy ? Such repeated difcourfes raifed in the mind 
of Dionyfius fome fufpicion of Dion, as if he really defigned 
to eftablifli his nephew in the fovercignty. The fears o( Dio- 
nyfius were carefully fomented by the enemies of Dion, whv) 
were perpetually advifing the prince to take proper meufures 
for the fecurity of his life and throne. They even feigned a 
letter, which they (hewed to Dionyfius, pretending that it had 
been wrote by Dion to the Carthaginians. As thi* letter con- 
tained feveral articles of treafon, Dionyfius flew into a vio- 
lent pa flion, and having concerted with Philifius whit mca- 
fures he fhould take, by his advice diffembling his refentment, 
he led Dion alone to the fea-fidc below the citadel, where lie j)j on ^ 
(hewed him the letter, and accufed him of entering into a n ;jf> e j 
league with his enemies the Carthaginians. Dion might have 
eafily juftified himfelf, but the king refufed to hear him, com- 
manding him immediately to go on board a vdTel, which 
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lay there ready with orders to carry him to the coaft of Italy 

and leave him there f . * 

Such an unjuft treatment raifed great clamours in Syra- 
tufe, and the whole city declared againft it. Dionyfius, who 
apprehended the confequences of the public difcontent, in or- 
der to appeafe it in fome degree, allowed Dion's relations 
two veffels to tranfport to him in PiloponmfuSy whither he 
had retired, his riches and numerous retinue, for he lived 
with as much grandeur as a king l . As foon as Dion was 
gone, Dionyfius made Plato change his habitation and remove 
into the citadel, in appearance to do him more honour, but 
in reality to allure himfelf of his perfon, and to prevent him 
from joining Dion. However, be continued to fhew him an 
extraordinary kindnefs, and, out of a foolifh jealoufy , offered 
him all his treafures, provided he would prefer his friendfhip 
to that of Dion's. In the mean time a war breaking out, 
Dionyjius reftored Plato to his liberty, and even gave him 
leave to return home. At his departure, he would have loaded 
him with prefents, which Plato refufed, only begging that he 
would recal Dion. Dionyfius promifed to reftore him the fol- 
lowing fpring j but did not keep his word, and only ferlt him 
the revenues of his cftate, defiring Plato* in a letter he wrote 
to him, to excufe his breach of promife, and to impute it to 
the war. He afTured him, that, as foon as he put an end to 
the war, Dion fhould be recalled, upon condition that he did 
not meddle with public affairs, nor in the mean time leflen 
him in the opinion of rhe Greeks. For Dion during his ba- 
nifhment vifited moft of the cities of Greece, and was every 
where received with extraordinary marks of diftin&ion. The 
JLacedcmonians made him free of their city, without regard to 
the refentment of Dionyfius, who at that very time affifted 
them with a powerful fupply in their war with the Thebans. 
Athens , which he chofe for the place of his rcfidence, paid 
him the higheft honours, all the inhabitants of that illufti ious 
city ftriving, as it were, to out-do each other in giving him 
inftances of their efteem and affe&ion. This alarmed the ty- 
rant's jealoufy, who put a (top to the remittance of Dions 
revenues, ordering them to be paid into his own treafury u. 
guch a refolution obliged Dion, who had hitherto lived qui- 
etly at Athens, to take another jrourfc, as we fhall fee anon. 

Dionyfius having put an end to the war he was engaged in, 
of which no particulars have been tranfmitted to us, was a- 
gain inflamed with a defire of feeing and hearing Plato, and 

f Plut. in Dion. * Plut. ibid. Plat, cpift. 7. u PtuT. 
ibid. 

accordingly 
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accordingly prevailed upon Arehytas and the other Pythagort- 
an pbftofophers to write to him* and aflure him, that he might 
return with (afety, and that upon his return the promifes 
which had been made him (hould be punctually performed. 
The philofophers deputed Archiiemus to Plato 9 and Dionyjius 
fent at the fame time two Trirtmes with feveral of his friends 
on board to folicit his compliance. He alfo wrote , letters to 
him with his own hand, wherein he declared, that if he re- 
fufed to return into Sicily f Dion fhould receive no favours 
at his hands, but if he complied with his requeft, the exile 
fhould be immediately reftored. Plato was very unwilling to 
truft himfelf anew to the tyrant's mercy and fickle temper, 
but could not refift the warm folicitations of Dion's friends ; 
he therefore fet out for Sicily the third time, being then in 
the feventieth year of his age. Dionyjius received him with 
inexpreffible joy, appointed him the beft apartment of his 
palace, and fuffered him to have free accefs to him at all hours 
without being fearched, a favour not granted to his beft friends. 
The philofopher, feeing that Dionyjius repofed an entire truft 
in him, entered upon Dions affair with him, which was the 
chief motive of his voyage. But the tyrant put it off, and 
in the mean time endeavoured, by heaping all manner of ho- 
nours on Plato, to leffen his efteem and regard for Dion. 
The philofopher diflembled on his fide, and, though extreme- 
ly offended at fo notorious a breach of faith, carefully con- 
cealed his diflatisfadion. However, he could nor give over 
foliciting in behalf of his friend, which at length fo exafperat- 
ed the tyrant, that all on a fudden he ordered Plato to remove 
from his apartment in the palace to another without the caf- 
tle, where his guards were quartered (E ). Thcfe had long Difgraced 
hated Plot*, becaufe h$ had advifed Dionyjius to difmifs them, by Diony- 
and live without any other guard but the love of his people, uas. 
But Dionyjius reftrained their fury, forbidding them on pain 
of death to moleft his gueft. When Arehytas , who was then 

(E) A few days before Dionyjius and Plato fell out, one Hdicon 
of Cyxicum a particular friend of Plato's, foretold an eclipfe of 
the inn, which happening according to his prediction, Diomfius 
was fo much for prized at it, that he made him a prefent of a talent 
Ariftippui, jetting upon that occafion, faid, that he likewife had 
fomenting very extraordinary to fbretel, and being pre fled ta explain 
himfelf, I prophefy, faid he, chat it will not be long ere Dienyfius 
and Plato, who at prefent fcem to be great friends, will be cne- 

0 
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praetor or chief magiftrate of Tarentum, heard of the dinger 
Plato was in, he immediately difpatched ambafladors to Dionyfius 
to remind him, that Plato came to Syracufe only upon his pro- 
mife, and on the promife of all the Pythagorean philofophers, 
who had engaged for his fafety, wherefore he could not de- 
tain him againft his will, nor offer him any infult, without a 
manifeft breach of faith. This remonflrance awaked a fenfe 
of fhame in the tyrant, who at length gave Plato leave to 
return into Greece. Upon his departure Dionyfius, throwing 
off all reftrainr, abandoned himfelf to the moft fhameful 
vices, fetting no bounds to his avarice, cruelty, rapines, 
Cffr. ™. 

Dion r/- Not long after Plato had left Sicily, Dionyfius ordered all 
/•Ives to Dion's lands and effefts to be fold, and applied the money to 
deliver his own ufs : neither did he (top here, but gave his half-fifter 
Steily. Arete, whom Dion had married after the death of Theorides y 

in marriage to Timocrates, one of his friends and flatterers. 
So unworthy a treatment Dion could not brook, and there- 
fore from that moment refolved to attack the tyrant with o- 
pen force, and revenge all the wrongs done him. Plato , out 
of a fcrupulous regard to the duties of faofpitality, did all 
that lay in his power to divert him from fuch a refolution ; 
but on the other hand Speufippus, Plato's nephew, with whom 
Dion had contra&ed a particular friendfhip during his abode 
at Athens, encouraged him to purfue fo noble a defign, and 
reftore Sicily to its antient freedom. All the reft of Dion's 
friends were of the fame opinion, and many of the chief ci- 
tizens of Syracufe continually importuned him to come thither, 
defiring him not to be in pain for want of (hips or forces, but 
to imbark on the firft veflel he met with, and only lend his 
name to the friends of liberty. Dion* did not delay any lon- 
ger, but, withdrawing from his retired life, undertook the 
delivery of his country, which implored his prote&ion. No 
enterprize was ever formed with more boldnefs, or conducted 
with more prudence. He began to raife foreign troops pri- 
vately by proper agents for the better concealment of his de- 
fign. Many perfons of diftin&ion, who were at the head of 
affairs, entered into his meafures, and gave him notice of 
whatever was tranfa&ed in Sicily. But of tihe exiles, who 
were above a thoufund, difperfed up and down Sicily and 
Greece, only twenty -five joined him ; fo much were they awed 
by the dread of the tyrant. The ifland of Zacynthus was the 
place of the rendezvous, where the troops aflembled to the 
number of about eight hundered, all tried on many occafions, 
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well disciplined, and capable of animating with their example 
the forces, which Dion hoped to find in Sicily* When they 
were to fet (ail, Dion acquainted them with his defign, which 
till that time he had concealed from the common foldiere. 
The boldnefs of the undertaking occafioned at firft no fmall 
confirmation ; but Dion (oon removed their fears by telling 
them that be did not lead them in this expedition as foldiers 
but as officers, to put them at the head of the Syracujians and 
all the people of Sicily* who were ready to receive them with 
open arms. Dion* before he fet out from Zacyntbus* offered 
a folem facrifice to Apollo* and gave a grand entertainment to 
his fmall army, which was now impatient to proceed on their 
voyage, and begin the great work of delivering Sicily from 
tyranny and oppreffion. The next day they imbarked on 
board two trading veflels, and put to fea with loud fhouts of 
joy, as if they had already dethroned the tyrant. Who could 
imagine, fays our hiftorian, that a man with two fmall veflels, 
Ihould ever dare to attack a prince, who had under his com- 
mand four hundered gallies, an hundered thoufand foot, and 
ten thoufand horfe, with magazines of provifions, and trea- 
fures fufficient to pay and maintain them ? But no force is able 
to defend a prince, who is not guarded by the affeflion of his 
people, as the event of this undertaking will fhew 

Dion* after having Keen twelve days at fea, arrived with Di on a , 
his fmall body of troops at cape Pacbynum* where their pilot rives h 
advifed them to land immediately left they fhould be overtaken Sicily, 
by a violent hurricane, which threatened them. But Dion % 
nonthinking it fate to land fo near the enemy, ordered him to 
pat to fea again and double the cape, which they had no foon- 
er done, than a furious ftoroi attended with rain, thunder, and 
lightning, drove them on the eaftern coaft of Afric* where they 
were iq great danger of being daflied to pieces againft the rocks , 
bat luckily for them the wind changing all on a fudden, ther 
ftood out to fea for Sicily* and with a favourable wind entered 
<he port of Minoa y not far from Agrigentum. This city wj* 
then in the hands of the Carthaginians , and governed by one 
Synalus, or, as Diodorus calls him, Paralus* Dions particu- 
lar friend. They were therefore kindly received, and would 
have ftaid there fome days to refrefti themfelvcs after the fa- 
tigues of their voyage, had they not received advice, that 
Dionyjius had fome days before imbarked for Italy attended 
with fourfcore gallies. Dion* to take advantage of his abfence, 
immediately fet out for Syracufc, and on his march prevailed 
upon the Agrigentines* Gtleans* Camarincans y and ether citk.* 
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Jndpoffef' to join him. He no fooncr entered the Sjracujtan territories, 
fa him f elf but multitudes flocked to him from all parts, every one looking 
*f Syra- upon him as the deliverer of their country. When he arrived 
cufe. a t the Anapm he ordered his troops to halt, and there offered 

a facrifice to the tutelary gods of Syracufe ; which being per- 
formed, he called an aflembly of all the Syracujians in his 
camp, and after having acquainted them with his defign, which 
was to reftore them to their liberty and fupprefs tyranny, he 
defired them to name a general, who fhould be entrufted with 
the whole conduct of the enterprise. The multitude cried 
out with one voice, that Dion and his brother Megacles ftiould 
be generals, and Inverted them with abfolute power and com- 
mand. The new generals without delay drew up their army 
in battalia, and marched ftrait to the city, where they were 
received at the gates by the mod considerable of the inhabi- 
tants in white habits. As no body appeared to oppofe them, 
they bolJly entered the city, and marched through Acradina 
to the forum, where they encamped, being in all above fif- 
ty thoufand men. Here Dion ordered the trumpets to found 
to appeafe the noife and tumult ; and filence being made, an 
herald proclaimed, that Dion Megacles were come to abo- 
Ujb tyranny 9 and to free the people of Syracufe and their allies 
from the yoke of the tyrant. At thefe words the whole city 
refounded with joyful fhouts and acclamations for fo fudden 
ard unexpected an happinefs : They had lived fifty years in 
flavery, and faw themfelves, by the valour of one man, re- 
ftored to their liberty, when they leaft expefted fo happy a 
change. Where-ever Dion pafled, the citizens having fet 
out on both fides of the ftreets tables and bowls, and prepared 
viftims, as he came before their houfe*, threw all forts of flow- 
ers upon him, addreffing vows and prayers to htm as to a god. 
Dion, feeing himfelf mafter of the city, fell upon BpipoU 
and took it by ftorm, fetting at liberty the citizens, who 
were prifoners in the fort. He then furrounded the citadel 
whither all thi> tvrant's friends and mercenaries had fled, 
with a ftrong wall from fca to fea ; fo that they could receive 
no fuccours by land, nor have any communication with the reft 

of the city /. 

In the mean time Dionyfm^ who was at Caulonia in Italy 
receiving intelligence of what pafled in Syracufe (¥) , haften- 

ed 

r Pivt. & D i odor. ibid. 
(F x As foon as Die* landed in Sicily, Timecrates, who had married 

Dh*\ wife, and to whrai Dweyjm had left the command of the 

t city 
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cd thither, and entered the citadel by fca feven days after the 
arrival of Dion. He found his affairs in a defpeiate condition. 



ambaffadors 



^^^^^^ 

the Syracuftans^ offering to reftore the democracy, provided, 
they would confer certain honours upon him in the repuplican 
ftate ; hedefired them to fend deputies to treat with him, that 
he might put a fpeedy end to the war. The Syracuftans im- 
mediately fent fome of their citizens to figft an agreement 
with him upon the articles which he had propofed ; but Di*- 
nyftusy putting off the conferences from day to day, and ob- 
ferving that the Syracuftans in hopes of peace kept negligent 
guard, fuddenly atacked the wall, with which they had inclo- 
fed the citadel, and made feveral breaches in it. So warm and 
unexpe&ed an aflault put the Syracuftans in great diforder ; 
however, they maintained their ground, and fought with jjj^yg. 
great refolution. Dion diftinguifhed himfelf above all the ^ %troo p s 
reft ; for, finding that his troops were very backward in engaging j e f eat€( [ 
the tyrant's mercenaries, and believing example more powerful 
than words, he threw himfelf violently into the mid ft of them, 
and, after having made a great {laughter of the enemy and 
broken their ranks, made way for his men to follow him. His 
fliield being pierced through in many places, and the enemy 
difcharging ihowers of darts on him from all fides, he was 
wounded in his right arm with a javelin, and, fainting away 
through the extremity of the pain, was very near falling into 
the enemy's hands : but the Syracuftans , highly concerned 
for the fafety of their general, charged the mercenaries in a 
full body, and refcuing Dion who was almoft fpent, put the 
enemy to flight. A great number of the tyrant's troops were 
/lain on the Tpot, the reft efcaped with much ado into the cita- 
del. The Syracuftans^ \having gained fo glorious a victory, 
fet up a trophy in defiance of the tyrant, rewarded their fo- 
reign troops with a confiderable fum of money, and prefented 
Dion with a crown oi gold. On the other hand Dionyftusj 
having obtained leave to carry off his dead, caufed the m 
to be buried in purple robes, and paid them extraordinary 

1 

city in his abfence, difpatched a courier to him with advice of Dion's 
arrival. But the courier, being almoft at his journey's end, was 
fo fatigued, that he could not help flopping to take fome flee p. In 
the mean time a wolf, fhieNing fome meat he had in his wallet, 
came to the place, and carried off the bag, in which was the meat 
with the difparches By this mi.' fortune Diotnjius was prevented 
from receiving a timely account of Dions arrival (35/ 
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honours ; fuch as furvived he rewarded with great gene* 
rofity, beftowing upon them great part of his treafures «. 

Dionyfius after this defeat font ambafladors anew to propofe 
terms of peace ; but Dion returned no other anfwer than this ; 
Let Dionyfius firfi abdicate the tyranny, and then we Jhall hear 
him. Dionyfius was highly provojced at this haughty and per- 
emptory anfwer, as he caljed it ; but, however, diflembling 
his refentment, he fent other ambafladors with a letter to Dion 
wrote with great art and addrefs, and wonderfully calculated 
to render him fufpe&ed by the Syracufians, as if he intended 
Ingrati- to feize on the fovereignty himfelf. The Syracufians were 
tudeofthe taken with this grofs bait, for Dion read the letter in the pub- 
Syracuf- lie aflembly, and began to be jealous of his too great power, 
ians /«y- The arrival of Heradides did not a little contribute to the 
Dion, (hameful fteps that ungrateful people took with regard to their 

deliverer and bencfa&or. Heradides was one of the Syra- 
cufian exiles, an excellent officer, and well known among the 
troops, which he had formerly commanded under Dionyfius ; 
but at the fame time he was very ambitious, and a fecret 
enemy to Dion, with whom he had had fome difpute in Pelopon- 
nefus. JBe arrived at Syracufe with feven triremes and three 
other veflels, not with a defign to join Dion, but to z& fepa- 
rately againft the tyrant in hopes of having himfelf the glory of 
driving him out* His fir ft endeavour was to ingratiate himfelf 
with the people, and for that he was wonderfully qualified by 
an open and infinuating behaviour, whilft Dion's auftere 

gravity was offenfive to the multitude, efpecially as they were 
become more haughty and untra&able by their late victory 
(G). Heradides, by courting them and in every thing fe- 
conding their capricious humour, fo won their affections in 
a fhort time, that of their own accord they called an aflembly, 
and appointed him commander in chief of the fleet. Dion, 
having notice of thefe irregular proceedings, haftened to the 
aflembly, and highly complained of the affront offered him, 

■Diodor. Plut. ibid. 

(G) Dion had fomething rigid and auftere in his temper, that 
made him lets acceflible and fpciable than he fhould havebeen, and 
kept even men of merit and his beft friends at a kind of diftance 
Plato and thofe who had his glory fincerely at heart, often found 
fault with this his turn of mind, and advifed him to, correal it. But 
he, notwithftanding their remqnftrances, feemed to pique himfelf 
upon the auftere gravity and inflexible feverity, with which he treat- 
ed the people. That rough, and, as he called it, manly behavi- 

eur, created him many enemies, efpecially among the populace. 

for 
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for they bad conferred upon him the fupreme command both 
of the fleet and army. His remonftrances were of fuch weight 
with the aflembly, that they deprived Heraclides of the office, 
which they had juft then honoured him with. When the 
aflembly broke up, Dion fent for him, and having gently re- 
primanded him for his ftrange condudt in fo delicate a con- 
juncture, when the leaft diviiion among themfelves might be 
attended with the moil fatal confequences, he fummoned a 
new aflembly, and in the prefence of the multitude ap- 
pointed him admiral, and allowed him fuch a guard as he had 
himfelf. Dion imagined, that by this obliging behaviour he 
fbould get the better of his rival's ill-will. But Heraclides 
was not fo eaftly to be gained ; he aimed at the fupreme coin- 
mand, and nothing lefs would fatisfy his ambition ; ne expref- 
fed indeed a great many obligations to Dion, feemed to court 
hi* favour, and in his'outward behaviour (hewed a great readi- 
nefs to obey his orders. But in the mean time he influenced 
the people under-hand againft him, oppofed his meafures, and 
found fault with his whole condu#, as if he defigned either 
to fave the tyrant or protract the war. While Heraclides was 
thus difpofingthe people to confer the fupreme command upon 
himfelf, one thing happened, which greatly raifed his reputa- 
tion among the Syracujians. Philifius, the tyrant's admiral, 
having put to fea with fixty gallie$, Heraclides gave him chace 
with his fmall fquadron, obliged him to engage, and gained 
a complete vi&ory. Philijlus behaved with great perfonal 
bravery, but- at laft finding himfelf furrounded on all fides by 
the Syracujians* who were defirous of taking him alive, he 
laid violent hands on himfelf, after having difcharged the truft 
repofed in him in a diftinguifhed manner. The Syracufians 
vented their rage upon his dead body, which they barbaroufly 
mangled, dragged through all the ftreets of the city, and then 
threw it over the walls to rot without burial in the open fields. 
He was one of the tyrant's moft trufty friends, and had on 
all occafions given him fignal proofs of his fidelity. Where- 
fore Diony/tus was fo difheartened with the lofs of fo fteady a 
friend and experienced officer, that he fent ambafladors to 
Dioiiy offering to furrender the citadel with all the troops there 
in garifon, and money to pay them for five months, upon con- 
dition, that he were allowed to retire to Italy* and there en- 
joy during his life the revenue of certain lands, which he men- 
tioned, in the neighbourhood of Syracufe. Dim's advice was, Dionyfius 
that the terms (hould be accepted ; but the Syracufians* ho- (lies to 
ping to take Dionvfttis alive, would hearken to no propolals. Italy. 
Wherefore Dion \fius* feeing all loft, left the citadel in the 
hands of his eldeft fon Apollocratcs, and, taking the uJ\an- 
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tage of a favourable wind, put to fea in a fmall veffel, and 
landed undifcovcred in Italy with his trcafurcs and moft valua- 
ble effects \ 

Taftons hi Heraclicks was greatly blamed for having fuffered him to 
Syracufe. e fcapc ; and therefore, to regain the favour of the people, he 

propofed a newdivifion of lands, infinuating, that they could 
never enjoy perfect liberty fo long as there was fo great an ine- 
quality in wealth and power. This motion was warmly 
oppofed by Dion, which gave Heraclides an opportunity of 
rendering him fufpc&ed to the people, as if he intended to 
keep them in fubjedtion, and reduce them to the fame ftate 
of flavery in which they had been held by their tyrants. By 
thus pretending to efpoufe the caufe of liberty, he prevailed 
upon the aflembly to reduce the pay of the foreign troops, to 
appoint new generals, himfelf among the reft, and to make a 
new divifion of lands. At the fame time they privately foli- 
cited the foreign troops to abandon Dion and join them, pro- 
mifing to give them a fhare in the government, as if they 
were natives and citizens. But they generoufly rejected the 
offer, declaring, that they would ftand by Dion to the laft, 
and willingly facrifice their lives in defence of their general. 
The populace were fo enraged at this anfwer, that they began 
to affembk in a tumultuous manner, and throw out threats both 
againft Dion and his troops. Whereupon thofe brave men, 
placing Dion in their center, began to march out of the city, 
protcfting, that fo long as one of them was alive no body 
lhould hurt him. In this manner they withdrew without offer- 
ing the leaft violence to any of the citizens, but only re- 
proaching them with ingratitude towards their deliverer and 
great benefactor. The Syracu/ians, defpifing their fmall 
number, and afcribing their moderation to fear and want of 
courage, began to attack them, notdoubting but they fhould put 
them all to the fword before they got out of the city. Dion 
being thus reduced to the neceffity of either deftrojing thofe 
he was come to fave, or being himfelf deftroyed with fo many 
brave men, begged them in the moft tender and affectionate 
manner to heai ken to reafon, and not fuffer tfciemfelves to 
be impofed upon by ambitious and ill defigning men, pointing 
with his hand at the citadel, which was full of enemies, who 
with great joy beheld all that parted. But finding them deaf 
to all his remonfl ranees, he commanded his men to face about 
and march in clofe order, as if they defigned to fall upon the 
multitude - } they obeyed his orders, and rarfing a great fhout 

a Plut.Diodor* ibid. 
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advanced againft them, pretending to attack them with the 
utmoft fury ; the noife they made with their arms, accord- 
ing to Dion's dire&ions, fo terrified the populace, that they 
betook themfelves to a diforderly flight. Dion did not offer Dion obli* 
to purfue them, but haftened his march towards the country Z e * t0 9*** 
of the Lcontines. The Syracufeans being, on their return, s y«cufc 
treated by their countrymen as cowards, for having fuffered 
fo fmall a body of men to make their efcape, in order to re- 
trieve their honour, marched out again in purfuit of Dion, 
and coming up with him as he was paffing a river, or- 
dered their cavalry to advance to the charge. But when they 
perceived that he was refolved in earned to repel force by 
force, they were again feized with terror, and, flying in a 
more lhameful manner than before made what hafte they 
could to regain the city b . 

The Leontines not only received Dion with great marks 
of dtftin&ion, but made rich prefents to his foldiers, and de- 
clared them all free citizens. They likewife fent ambafla- 
dors to the Syracuftans, complaining of the ill treatment Dion 
and his men had met with at their hands, and reminding them 
of the ineftimable favours they had: received from fo worthy 
a patriot. The Syracujians replied, that Dion had driven out 
one tyrant with a deiign to eftablifh another, and therefore 
ought to be treated in the fame manner as their firft tyrant 
had been, whom they had obliged to quit not only Syracufe , 
but the illand. 

In the mean time the tyrant's troops in the citadel, being 
reduced by famine to the utmoft extremity, refolved at laft 
to furrender both the place and themfelves to the Syracujians. 
Accordingly they fent deputies to obtain for them the befl: 
terms they could j but while they were a&ually conferring 
with the townfmen, Nypjius y a general of experienced valour 
and greatly attached to DionyJius 9 appeared with a numerous 
fquadron of gallies, and a great many tranfports laden with 
corn and all forts of provifions. Nypfius anchored in the 
port of Arethufa 9 and having landed the men he brought 
along with him, he called a council of war, wherein he made 
a fpeech to the garifon fuitable to the prcfent occalion, and 
with hopes of ample rewards engaged them to promife, that 
they would never fubmit to the enemy upon any terms wha(- 
foevcr, The Syracujians no fooncr heard of this new fupply, 
but they manned as many gallics as they had at hand, and 
attacking the enemy while thev were unloading the corn and 
other provifions, funk fume of their Ihips, took others, anJ 
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purfued the reft to the fhore. But this very vi&ory was the 
occafion of their ruin. For flighting the enemy, whom they 
looked upon as utterly undone, they gave themfelves up to 
feafting, revelling, and all kind of debauchery ; which gene- 
ral infatuation Nypfius did not fail to improve to his advan- 
Syraccfe tage. That brave commander, defirous to repair his late lofs 
taken by ky f orne bold attempt, ordered his men to march out of the ci- 
thegarifon ta j e ] ? an( j a fl- au l t t he wall that inclofed it. They met with 

*L*T Cl ~ no oppofition, the guards being every where afleep after their 

luft night's debauch ; having therefore in filence applied their 
fcaling ladders, fome of the moft refolute mounted the wall, 
killed the centinels, and opened the gates to their compa- 
nions. Thus all the garifon, confifting of ten thoufand well 
difciplined troops, entered the city, cut all thofe to pieces 
who oppofed them, and made fuch a dreadful havock as can 
hardly be exprefled. Many of the citizens were murdered in 
their beds, their houfes were plundered, and their wives and 
children taken out of their beds, and either cruelly butchered 
before their faces, or carried captives into the citadel, with- 
out regard to their tears, cries, and lamentations. The 
(laughter was fo great, that the ftreets were every where co- 
vered with dead bodies, and the private houfes fwimming in 
blood. 

Dion re- The citizens, feeing themfelves in this defperate condi- 
adhd. tion, knew not what to refolve on. They were all well ap- 

prifed, that Dion was the only perfon who could adminifter 
them any relief ; hut no one had courage enough to name 
him ; fo much were they afhamed of their ingratitude towards 
their prote&or. As the danger increafed every moment, and 
the enemy was preparing to fet fire to the city, one boldly 
cried out, Let us fend for Dion. His name was no fooner 
heard, but the whole multitude, with (houts of joy, approv- 
ed the motion ; and accordingly deputies were that in- 
ftant difpatched to Leontini^ who, arriving late in the even- 
ing, threw themfelves at Dion's feet, and with many tears 
acquainted him with the deplorable condition of Syracufe. 
Dion no fooner heard them than he aflcmblcd a council of 
war, and having introduced the Syracujian deputies, he dc- 
fired them to lay before his officers the ftate of their 
city, which they did in a very moving fpeech, entreat- 
ing Dion to forget the ill treatment he had received, the ra- 
ther becaufe that unfortunate people had already paid dear for 
it, and acknowledged the miferies they fuffcred juftly inflict- 
ed upon them, for their ingratitude towards fo loving a fa- 
ther of his country. As foon as they had done, Dhn rofe up, 
but, inftttid of fpcakiny, built into tears, and could not for 
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fome time utter one firfgle word \ the foreign foldiers, who 
were moftly Peloponnefians, called out to him to take cou- 
rage, and exprefled a generous companion in feeing their 
leader fo overwhelmed with grief. At length, having reco- 
vered himfelf, he addrefled his troops and the people of Leon- 
tint in the following terms : " Men of Peloponnefus, and 
*« you, our allies, I have aflembled you here that you may 
*« confider what is proper to be done with regard to your- 
" felves ; as for me I am already determined, and muft not 
'* be wavering, when my country is in danger. If I cannot 
*, preferve it, I will perifh with it, and be buried in its 
*' ruins. But for you, if you wll be fo generous as to for- 
44 get the ill treatment you have received at our hands, and 
" aflift us once more, follow my example ; but if yourjufl: 
<c complaints againft the Syrgcufians prevail with you to a- 
44 bandon them in their prefent diftrefs, and fuffer them to 
44 perifh ; may the gods amply reward you for the affe&ion 
44 and fidelity you have hitherto exprefled for me. I only 
44 beg that you will remember Dion, who did not abandon 
44 you, when you were bafely treated by his country, nor 
44 his country when fallen into misfortunes. " He had no 
fooner done fpeaking, than the foreign troops with one voice 
entreated him to lead them on that moment againft the ene- 
my. The deputies, tranfported with joy, tenderly embraced 
them, praying the gods to fecond their generous refolution. 
As foon as the tumult was appeafed, Dion ordered them to 
refrefh themfelves and return with their arms to the fame 
place, being refolved to fet out that very night on his march 
to Syracufe. 

In the mean time the foldiers of Dionyfius^ after commit- *f^ e j e pfa 
ing all forts of outrages in the city, had retired at night into rable con. 
the citadel. This fhort refpite gave Dion's enemies new dition of 
courage, who flattering themfelves, that the garifon would Syracufe. 
not venture again out of the caftle, began to exhort the Sy- 
racufians to think no more of Dion, but to defend themfelves 
with their own valour. They fo far prevailed, that new de- 
puties were difpatched from the chief commanders to Hop his 
inarch ; but his friends at the fame time lent fome worthy ci- 
tizens to entreat him not to hearken to the em bailies of fuch, 
as were equally enemies to him and their country. Dion 
therefore purfued his march, but the oppofite faction feized 
the gates, with a defign todifpute his entrance. In the mean 
time Nypftus, well apprifed of the divisions that reigned in the 
city, made another fally from the citadel, and made Uw\\ i 
dreadful havock in all quarters of the city, th.it fro, a th.! 
L<?aps of dead bodies with which the flreers, the lijMare:., and 

the 
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the forum, were ftrewed, one would have believed, that not a 
fingle citizen had been left alive. They fpared neither age 
nor fex, but put all without diftin&ion to the fword. Nothing 
but murder and bloodlhed was feen in every corner ; and be- 
caufe they were informed that Dion was haftening to the relief 
of the city, they feemed determined to deftroy it entirely be- 
fore his arrival. For after they had murdered all the inhabi- 
tants they could light on, with burning torches, ftraw, and 
other cornbuftibles, they fct fire to the houfes, fo that many 
who had efcaped the fword were miferably confumed in the 

flames 

Dion re- During this confufion Dion unexpectedly arrived, and 
/tew Sy- having detached his light-armed troops againft the enemy to re- 
racufe. animate the citizens, who were ftill alive, with their prefence, 

he drew up his heavy-armed infantry, and divided them into 
fmall parties, that they might be able to attack in feveral 
places at once, and appear ftronger and more formidable to 
the enemy. Having made thefe difpofitions and invoked the 
gods, he marched acrofs the city again It the enemy, being 
every- where welcomed with acclamations, fhoutsof joy, and 
fongs of victory. There was not one in the city fo fond of 
life as not to be more in pain for Dion's fafety than his own : 
They were all under the greatelt apprehenfions in feeing him 
march the foremoft over blood, fire, and dead bodies, with 
which the public ftreets were entirely covered. The enemy, 
hearing that Dion had entered the city, pofted thcmfelves in 
line of battle behind the ruins of the wall they had thrown 
down, determined at all events to maintain that poft, left 
their communication with the city fhould be cut off. It was 
with the greateft difficulty that Dion's men kept their ranks, 
being often obliged to march through the fire and clouds of 
fmoke, while the roofs and beams of the houfes, half con- 
fumed with the flames, falling down broke their ranks. At 
length they arrived at the place where the enemy waited for 
them, and began the attack. The (laughter was great on 
both fides, and the fight continued for feveral hours before 
Dion's men could gcr over the ruins which covered the ene- 
my ; but at length the PelopoiwefimS) animating each other 
with mutual fliouts, made fuch a vrr^rous effort, that the 
enemy, though far fupeiior in number, was bore down and 
forced toyive ground; the grL-u^u p^rc of thjni fled into the 
citadJ, and the nil: were cue in pi.vcs L»/ the vieto.ious 
A'/:/-?':;/,-/:,]-;;. The city being thus deiiverc J, Dis*: 9 * men, 
inltLjd ui rclicdiin^ thcmfelvcs af:er fc -eat Lii^ueb, fpent 
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all that night in extinguifliing the fire, which they compac- 
ted, not without great danger and difficulty <L 

The next day Heradides and his uncle Theodotus, two of 
Dion's greateft enemies, put themfelves into his hands, con- 
feffing their injurious treatment of him, and conjuring him to 
forget their ungrateful behaviour and reftore them to his fa- 
vour, of which they acknowledged themfelves unworthy. 
Dion's friends advifed him not to fpare them, fince they 
would not fail to raife new difturbances in the city, and de- 
feat in the end fo glorious a victory. But Dion, believing 
he could get the better of their ftubborn and reftlcfs temper 
by force of kind ufage and obligations, generoufly pardoned 
them. Heradides feemed to be affected with this kindnefs, 
for the fame day he propofed in the afTembly, that Dion 
fhould be ele&ed generalilfimo, with fupreme power by fca 
and land. But the ungrateful populace, whofe darling Hera- 
dides was, oppofed this motion with all their power, and 
Dion, to avoid new difturbances, gave up that point, fuffer- 

ing Heradides to command in chief at fea c . 

All things being now quiet, the Syracujians, under the The citadel 
direction of Dion 9 applied themfelves folely to the fiege of furrendcrs* 
the citadel, and in a fhort time reduced the numerous garifon 
to fuch ftraits, that Apollocrates, the tyrant's fon, was ob- 
liged to capitulate. Dion allowed him to retire unmoleftcd to 
his father in Italy with five gallies and all his friends and relations. 
It is not eafy to conceive the joy of the city upon his departure. 
The whole city crowded to the fhore to gratify their eyas 
with fuch an agreeable fight, and to folemnize the happy 
day, on which, after fo many years fervitude, the Syracuftans 
could firft ftile themfelves again a free people. 

As foon as Apollocratcs fet fail, Dion entered the citadel at 
the head of his troops, and was met at the gate by his fifter 
Arijlomache^ leading his fon, and by his wife Arete ^ whom 
Dionyftusy as we have related above, had given in marriage to 
Timocrates. Dion embraced his fifter firft and then his fon ; 
whereupon Arete drenched in tears was ready to fwoon away, 
when Arijiomacbe prefenting her to Dion ; The tears, 
" /aid Jbe y you fee her fhed, at the time your prcfencc re- 
" ftores us to life and joy, her filcnce and confuiion may well 
4 4 convince you, that you alone have always poflefled her 
" heart. Shall the embrace you as her hufband, or die at 
" your feet abandoned by you for what (he has differed a- 
" gainft her will ? " At thefe words Dion, with his fiire 
bathed in tears, tenderly embraced her, gave her his fori, and 
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fen t her home to his houfe, whither he Toon followed her, leaving 
the Syracufians in poffeffion of the citadel, as a pledge of their 
liberty. After this Dion rewarded with a magnificence truly 
royal all thofe who had contributed to his fuccefs, according 
to their rank and merit, difmiffed his guards, and, though 
at the height of glory, lived like a private citizen* 

As the city was now in a profound tranquility, Dion at- 
tempted to eftablifh in it a form of government, compofed of 
the Spartan and Cretan, but wherein the Arijiocratical was 
to prevail ; the fupreme authority, according to his plan, 
was to be vefted in a council, of which the members were 
to he chofen by the people and nobility. But this defign was 
warm!;/ oppofed by Heradides, who, ftill turbulent and fedi- 
tious, did not fail to ftir up the people on that occafion a- 
giinft Dion, as if he intended to abridge their power and fub- 
je^l them to the nobility. Hereupon Dion, finding that he 
oppof.d all wife counfeis, was at laft prevailed upon to con- 
fent to his death, and he was accordingly by Dion's friends 
difpauhed in his own houfe. Dion publicly owned, that he 
had been put to death by his order, and in an harangue to the 
people convinced them, that it was impoffible for the city to 
be free from commotions and fedition, while Heraclides liv- 
eJ. However, after that murder Dion never enjoyed a hap- 
py hour, but lived in continual anguifli and forrow, reproach- 
ing himfelf with having imbrued his hands in the blood of 
his fellow-citizen (H). Not long after his fon, for fome un- 
known difappointrnent, threw himfelf from the top of a houfe, 
and died of the fall. This increafed Dion's affliction ; but 
neither his grief nor life lafted long, Calippus having, by the 
blackeft treachery, deprived Syracufe of the greateft hero it 
ever produced. 

Dion'/ Calippus was an Athenian by birth, and had contracted an 

death. intimate friendlhip with Dion, who lodged in his houfe at 

Athens j and ever after ranked him among his particular and 
intimate friends. Having attended Dion into Sicily, after the 
tyrant was driven out, he gave himfelf up to ambitious views, 
and began to entertain thoughts of making himfelf matter of 
Syracufe. But as he was well apprifed, that he could not ac- 
com^liih his defign fo long as Dion was alive, he threw off all 
regard for the facred ties of friendfhipand hofpitality, and de- 

(H) Plutarch tells us, that a dreadful fpeftre, which appeared 
to him in the night, filled him with terror and melancholy. The 
fnntom Teemed a woman of an enormous ftature, and by her attire, 

air, and iu^.ird lookg refembled a fury. 
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termined to get rid of him. Notwithftanding the care he 
ufed, to conceal his wicked purpofe, it came to the ears of 
Dion's friends and relations (I), who all earnefUy exhorted 
him to prevent Calippus's crime, by inflicting upon him the 
puniihment his bafe treachery deferved. But he could not be 
prevailed upon to take any fuch refolution, faying he had ra- 
ther die a thoufand deaths, than live under the neceffity of 
continual precautions, not only againft his enemies, but the 
beft of his friends. He could not even be induced to take a 
guard for the fecurity of his perfon ; Caiippus therefore hav- 
ing one night entered his houfe with a band of Zacynthian 
foldiers, who were entirely devoted to his intereft, murdered 
him, without meeting with the leaft oppofition, and appre- 
hending his wife and fifter, caufed them to be carried to the 
public prifon f. 

After the death of Dion* Caiippus, with the affiftance Caiippus 
of the Zacynthian troops, made himfelf matter of Syracufe^ or Gylip- 
and pra&ifed there greater cruelties than any of the tyrants P us ma '«'* 
before him. Plutarch obferves, that the fuccefs he met with himfelf 
occafioned great complaints againft the gods, for fuffering fo g^^j-f 
impious a wretch to raife himfelf to fo exalted a ftation, by ) r 
fuch an execrable piece of treachery. But providence was 
not long without juftifying itfelf, the traitor having foon un- 
dergone the puniihment he deferved. Having marched with 
his forces againft Catana^ Syracufe revolted, and fhook off fo 
lhameful a yoke. He then withdrew to MeJJ ana ; but the 
inhabitants taking up arms fhut their gates againft him, and 
in a fally cut off moft of the Zacynthian troops who had mur- 
dered Dion. No city in Sicily would admit fuch an execrable 

f Plut. ibid. 

(I) Amongft others, Dions fitter and wife, having had notice of 
his wicked defigns, loft no time, but endeavoured to difcover the 
truth by a very itricl enquiry. Caiippus, finding that they fufpeclcd 
him, went to them with tears in his eye*, and in appearance incon- 
folable, that any body fhould fufpeel him of fuch a crime, or think 
him capable of fo black a defign. They infilled upon his taking 
the Great Oath, as it was called. The perlon, who fwore, was 
wrapped up in the purple mantle of the goddefs Proferpinc, and 
holding a lighted torch in his hand, pronounced againft hixnielf the 
moft dreadful execrations, withing them to fill upon himfelf ar.d 
his family, it he was guilty of the crime laid 10 hi& charge. '1 h s 
oath Caiippus took, while he was watching every day an opportu- 
nity of putting in execution his black defign ( 36 J. 



(36) Plut. it iit. 
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monfter ; whereupon he left the ifland and retired to Rhegi- 
um, where, after having led for fome time a miferable life, he 
was (lain by Leptines and Polyperchon, with the fame dagger 
with which he had murdered Dion s . 



As 



liberty 



It-etas of Syracufe, one of Dions friends, who received them 
into his houfe. But Iotas, at laft complying with the im- 
portunities of Dion's enemies, provided a veffel for them, 
and having put them on board, under pretence of fending 
them to Peloponnefus, ordered the commander of the (hip 
to put them to death in the paflage, and throw them into 
the fea. His orders were put in execution ; but Iotas, as 
we fhall fee hereafter, paid dear for fuch an inhuman treat- 
ment. 

ffewtrou- Upon Dion's death, the city was involved in greater 
bus in Sy- m iferies than ever ; Calippus ufurped the fupreme power, but 
racufe. a f tcr ten mont h s was driven out by Hipparinus, the brother 

of Dionyftus, who, arriving unexpectedly with a numerous 
fleet, poffelfed himfelf of the city, and held it for the fpace of 
two years. Syracufe and all Sicily being thus divided into 
parties and factions, Dionyftus, taking advantage of thefe 
troubles, aflembled tome foreign troops, and having defeated 
Nypfaus, who was then governor of Syracufe, reinftated him- 
felf in the poffeflion of his dominions, ten years after he had 
Year of been obliged to quit the throne. His paft misfortunes, in- 
the Flood, ftead of foftening his fierce temper, ferved only to inflame 
2649. it, and render him more favage and brutal than ever. The 
Before better fort of the citizens, not being able to brook fo cruel a 
Chritt, fervitude, had recourfe to Icetas, who was by birth a Syracu- 
3H°^ _ Jian, but at that time tyrant of Leontini \ they created him 

general of all their forces, abandoning themfelves to his con- 
duct, not that they had any great opinion of his virtue, but 
becaufe they had no other refource. In the /nean time^thc 
Carthaginians, thinking this a very favourable opportunity to 
fcize upon all Sicily, fent a mighty fleet thither. In this ex- 
tremity, the Syracnfians had recourfe to the Corinthians, 
from whom they were defcended, and who, of all the Greek 
nations, were the moft profeffed enemies of tyranny, and moft 
The Syra- S cncrous affertcrs of liberty. Icctas, who had nothing elfe 
cuiians re- v ' ew ^ ut to ma ' ce himlclf matter of Syracufe, and had al- 
eur to the ready entered into a treaty with the Carthaginians, feemed 
L'orinchi- to approve thefc mcafurcs, and even fent his deputies along 
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with thofe of the 'Syracufians j but in the mean time was con- 
triving, hour he could prevent the Corinthians frpm fending 
any forces into the ifland, which, according to his late treaty 
with the Carthaginians j was, after ihe expulfion of Diony- 
fiusy to be divided between him and them. The Syracnftan 
ambafladors met with a very kind reception at Corinth + 
where in a general affembly it was refolved, that fuccours 
ihould be fent into Sicily, and that Timoleon (hould be forth- Timoleon 
with difpatched to Syraeufe, and there take upon him the com- fent into 
mand of the Syracufean forces againft Dionyfius and the Car- Sicily, 
thaginians h . 

Timoleon had led a retired life for twenty years, without 
ever interfering in public affairs, and expected nothing lefe 
than to be employed, or even thought of, on fuch an occa- 
fion. He was fprung from one of the moft illuftrious fami- 
lies of Corinth, and had on all occafions fignalized himfelf in 
the defence of his country, againft the unjuft pretenfions of 
foreign as well as domeftic tyrants. He had an elder brother 
by name Timophancs, whom he tenderly loved, and had faved 
in a battle by covering him with his own body. But his 
country was (till dearer to him. Timophanes was fufpeiied 
to entertain thoughts of feizing on the fovereignty, which 
Timoleon being informed of, ufed all poffible means to divert 
him from fo wicked an attempt. But finding ail his endea- 
vours ineffe&ual, and that neither kindnefs, friend/hip, af- 
fection, nor even menaces, could prevail upon an heart a- 
bandoned to ambition, he caufed his brother to be put to 
death in his prefence by two of his intimate friends. This 
adiion was admired and applauded by the ptincipal citizens of 
Corinth \ but highly blamed by others, u ho reproached him 
as an abominable parricide, who would not rail of drawing 
the vengeance of the gods upon himfelf and his country. His 
mother in the excefs of her grief uttered the moft dreadful 
curfes and imprecations againft him ; and when he came to 
comfort her, (he caufed the doors to be (hut againft him, not 
being able to bear the fight of one who had murdered herfon. 
This (truck him with fuch horror, tfiat, confidcring Ti;jw- 
phanes no longer as a tyrant, but only as a brother, he re- 
folved to put an end to his unhappy life by abftainijig from 
all nourifhment. But his friends having, with the utmoft 
difficulty, dhTuaded him from this fatal resolution, he con- 
demned himfelf to pafs the reft of his days in folitude. From 
that moment he renounced all public affairs, and for fcvcral 

h Plut in Timol. 
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years never came to the city, but wandered about in the moft 
folitary and defert places, abandoned to exceffive grief and 
melancholy. After he had pafled near twenty years in this 
condition, he returned to Corinth ; but lived there quite pri- 
vate and retired, without concerning himfelf with the admi- 
niftration. As he had by the death of his brother given a re- 
markable in ft a nee of his averfion to tyranny and tyrants, the 
Corinthians chofe him as the moft proper man to be fent into 
Sicily, whifh at that time abounded with tyrants above all 
other countries, there being fcarce a city in the whole ifland, 
which was not held in flavery by fome unjuft ufurper. It 
was not without great difficulty that Timoleon was prevailed 
upon to accept the command offered him ; but at laft, his 
duty getting the better of his inclination, he complied with 
the requeft of his friends, and began to raife forces for the in- 
tended expedition 1 (K). 

In the mean time Icetas, who intended to pollefs himfelf 
of Syracufe, under colour of affifting the inhabitants againft 
DionjfiuS) forefeeing, that TimoUon would defeat his roea- 
fures, difpatched ambafladors to the Corinthians, acquainting 
them, that the Carthaginians , apprifed of their defign, were 
waiting to intercept their fquadron with a great fleet ; and 
that their flownefs in fending him fuccours had obliged him to 
call in even the Carthaginians to his aid, and employ them 
againft the tyrant ; wherefore they might forbear making 
any farther levies, or exhaufting their treafures in great but 
ufelefs expences, fince he could, with the affiftance of his al- 

1 Plut. ibid. 

(K) Diodorus varies in the cireumftances of this fa£l from Plu- 
tarch, whom we have followed. He tells us, that Timohon having 
killed his brother in the public market place with his own hand, a 
great tumult arofe among the citizens, fome being of opinion, that 
he fhould fuffer according to law for having imbrued his hands in 
the blood of a citizen, and others crying him up a3 the deliverer 
of his country, and worthy of the greateft rewards. To appeafe 
this tumult an affbmbly wr.s convened, and the cafe of Timoleon 
tnken into confideraiion. In the height of the debates the Syracu- 
pan ainbafladors arrived, demanding a general to command their 
forces. Whereupon tlury unammoufly agreed to fend 'Timoleon into 
Sicily ; but let him firlt know, that if he discharged with fidelity the 
truit repofed in him, he fitould be treated as one who had killed a 
tyrant ; but if he did not anfwer their expectation, he (hould, oo 
hia return, be condemned as the murderer of his brother ( 37.) 

(37) Diodor. Sicul. I. xvi. c. 10. 
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lies the Carthaginians, drive out Dionyfius, and reftore Jjr- 
racufe to its antient liberty. 'The fpeech of the ambaffadors, 
and the letters which they delivered from Iotas, only ferved 
to haften the departure of Timoleon, who was now fully con- 
vinced, that Icctas a&ed treacheroufly and afpired at the fo- 
vereignty. He therefore immediately imbafked his men, 
who were in all but a thoufand, on board ten gallies, and 
putting to fea arrived fafe on the coaft of Italy (L) ; where 
news was brought him, that Icetas had defeated Dionyfius, 
and, having made himfelf mafter of the greateft part of the 
city, had obliged the tyrant to (hut himfelf up in the citadel. 
At the fame time Timoleon was informed, that Icetas had given 
orders to the Carthaginians to prevent his approach, and de- 
ftroy his fquadron as foon as it appeared on the coafts of £/- 
cily. This gave him great uneafinefs j however, he advanced 
with his finall fleet to Rhegium, where he found ambaffadors 
from Icetas, who were charged to acquaint him, that he 
fliould be kindly received at Syracufe, provided he difmiffed 
his troops ; but otherwife the Syracufians, who were jealous 
of foreign forces, would not admit him into their city. At the 
fame time twenty Carthaginian gallies arrived in the port of 
Rhegium, fent by Icetas to prevent the Corinthians from ap- 
proaching Syracufe. In this nice conjuncture Timoleon de- 
manded a conference with the ambaffadors and the chief com- 
manders of the Carthaginian fquadron, in the prefence of the 
people of Rhegium. He pretended to be willing to return home, 
but faid, that he would firft hear the Rhegians, and do it by 
their advice, that he might on his return to Corinth have 
wherewithal to juftify his conduct. The magiftrates of Rhe- 
gium were of intelligence with him, and defired nothing more 
than to fee the Corinthians in poffeffion of Sicily* They 
fummoned therefore an affembly, and (hut the gates of the 
city, under pretence of preventing the citizens from going 
abroad, that they might apply themfelves only to the affair in 
hand. 

(L) DioJorus tells us, that, during the whole time Timoleon was 
at fea, a light, like a burning torch, went before him in the nigh% 
till the fleet arrived fafe on the coafts of Italy ; and adds, that be- 
fore he fet fail, he had been told by the pricib of Ceres and /%- 
ferpine, that the goddeffes had appeared to them, and promifed to 
fail along with him to the ifland that was coniecrated in a pecu- 
lar manner to them. This greatly encouraged Thno!eon % who con- 
fecratcd the belt galley of his fquadron to the godueffes, calling 
it the /acred Jhip of Ceres and Proferpine (38). 

(38) IJcm % Hi J. 
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Tiimleon The afiembly being met, long fpeeches were made, and 
deludes the debates carried on, in appearance with great warmth, on pur- 
Carthagi- pofe t0 g a ;„ time. While the Carthaginians were bufy in the 
mans and council, nine Corinthian gallies, according to the orders they 
tfrrrya tn ^ rece ; ve( j f rom Timoleon, fet fail, and were fuffered to pafs, 

;c Y m the Carthaginians believing their departure had been agreed on 

between the officers of both parties, who were in the city . 
When Timoleon was privately informed that his gallies were 
at fea, he flipt out of the aflembly, and making to the galley 
that was left, imbarked and rejoined the reft of his fquadron. 
The Carthaginians thus deluded, purfued him ; but as he 
had got far before them, the aflembly not having broke up tilt 
it was dark, he arrived fafe at Taurminium. 
Jcetas de- Upon the unexpe&ed news of Timoleon 9 s arrival in Sicily , 
feated by Icetas put the Carthaginians, who had a fleet of an hundred 
Timoleon, an j fifty gallies, in pofTeffion of the harbour of Syracufe, and 

difpatched an exprefij to Mago, the Carthaginian general, de- 
firing him to advance with his whole army to the gates of the 
city. In the mean time Timoleon, leaving Taurominium, 
marched to Adranum, where he attacked a Carthaginian de- 
tachment commanded by Iceias in perfon, and put them to 
flight, though they were above four times his number. As 
vx&ory naturally begets friends, not only Adranum, but feve- 
ral other cities opened their gates to Timoleon, and joined him 
with all their forces. So that he now boldly advanced to the 
relief of Syracufe. On his arrival he found the Syracuftans in 
a moft deplorable condition, Icetas being matter of the city, 
the Carthaginians of the port, and Dionyjius of the citadel. 
The latter, feeing himfelf befieged on all fides without any 
hopes of relief, fent privately ambafladors to Timoleon, offer- 
ing to put the citadel, which he could no longer defend, into 
his hands, upon condition he would fuffer him to retire un- 
Dionyfius mo ' c ^ e< '- Timoleon, taking the advantage of fuch an offer, 
furrendcn willingly agreed to the terms, and detached Euclid and Tele- 
himfelf to machus, with four hundred men, to take pofleffion of that 
Timoleon. important place. Dionyftus received them within the walls, 

and delivered up to them not only all his warlike ftores and 
provifions, but even the rich moveables of his palace, with 
feventy thoufand compleat fuits of armour, and two thoufand 
regular troops, which Timoleon incorporated among his Co- 
rinthians. After this Dionyftus, taking with him fome of his 
friends and part of his trcafurcs, imbarked on a fmall 
veflel, and repaired, unperccived by the troops of Icetas, to 
the camp of Timoleon, There he appeared for the firfl time 



as a private man am! a fuppliant, after he had been, neai 
twelve years, lord of one of the moft wealthy kingdoms then 

known 
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known. Timolton fent him to Corinth with one galley only 
and without a convoy ; however, he efcaped the Carthagini- 
an veflels, which lay in wait for him, and arrived fafe. He 
was at firft greatly pitied by the Corinthians, but his manner 
of life foon changed their compaffion into contempt. He paf- 
fed whole days in perfumers (hops, or with atSxefics and fing- 
ers, difputing with them on the rules of rnulic and the har- 
mony of airs. Some believed, that he behaved thus out of 
policy, not to give umbrage to the Corinthians, or betray 
any thought of recovering his dominions. Some writers tell 
us, that the extreme poverty, to which he was reduced, ob- 
liged him to open a fchool at Corinth, where, fays Tully 
he exercifed that tyranny over children, which he could no 
longer practice over men. Dionyjius thus reduced to beggary, 
and of a powerful king become a contemptible fchool-mafter, 
ought to warn all perfons in exalted ftations not to rely too 
much on profperity, or think the gifts of fortune, as Valerius 
Maximus expre/Te? it, entailed upon any of the human race J . 
Philip king of Maeedon, meeting one day Dionyjius in the 
ftreets at Corinth, a(keu him how he came to lofe fo power- 
ful a kingdom as had been left him by his father ; Dionyfius 
anfwered, that his father indeed had left him a rich kingdom, 
but not the fortune, which had preferved both him and his 
kingdom "\ 

But to return to Syracufe 5 after the retreat of Dionyfius ', ) ce ta$ be* 
hetash\& fiege to the citadel, which was defended only tyfegesthe 
four hundered Corinthians left there by Timoleon, under the citadel of 
command of one Leon, an experienced and brave officer. Syracufe. 
Timoleon, who had withdrawn to Cat ana , fent the garifon fre- 
quent fupplies of provifions ; but they were for the molt part 
intercepted by Icetas, who kept the place clofely blocked up 
on all fides. When they were reduced to the laft extremity, 
Timoleon found means to relieve them by conveying into the 
place, in fpite of all oppofition, a great quantity of corn. 
Whereupon lcetas and A/ago, being well apprifed, that they 
could not become matters of the citadel fo long as Ttmoleon 
was in that neighbourhood, refolved to leave part of the army 
in Syracufe, and with the reft either drive Ttmoleon from 6V/- 
tana, or block him up in that city. They were fcarce gone, 
when Leon, who commanded in the citadel, obferving that 
thole, who were left to continue the fieor, were verv ivmifs 
in their dutv, made a Hidden fallv, killed a uivat manv of 
them, put the reft to flight, and having pollened himielf oi 

k Cic. Tuf. Qujult. 1 iii. 1 Yal Max ! «••. ■ D.. 
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the quarter of the city called Acradina, fortified it, and by 
works of communication joined it to the citadel. This bad 
news foon brought back Mago and Icetas, but they could not 
drive the enemy from Acradina. In the mean time a fup- 
ply of two thoufand foot and two hundred horfe fent from 
Corinth landed fafe in Sicily, having deceived the vigilance of 

the Carthaginian fquadron ported to intercept them. Timo- 
feffff, encouraged with this new reinforcement, marched a- 
gainft Mrffana, and having made himfelf mafter of that city, 
advanced to Syracufe. As he approached the city, his firft 
care was to fend emiflaries into the enemy's camp, and artful- 
ly fprcad among the Syracufians and other Greeks, who ferved 
under lectas and Mago, that Timoleon' s only defign was to re- 
ftore them to their antienc liberty, that it was lhameful for 
Creeks to fight under the fiandards of a tyrant, and that if 
they joined Timoleon, the war would be foon at an end, and 
not only peace but liberty rcftored to the whole ifland. Such 
d ifcourfes being fpread through the whole camp, and even reach- 
ing Mago's ears, whofe army was moftly compofed of merce- 
nary Greeks, that general began to be very uneafy, and as he 
Ma^are- vvante( l on 'y a pretence to retire, he gave out that his forces 
turnt to were going to betray him, and, without hearkening to the 
Carcha°e. entreaties and warm remonftrances of Icetas, he weighed an- 
chor and fet foil for Africa, ftiamefully abandoning the con- 
queft of Sicily. On his arrival at Carthage he laid violent 
hands on himfelf, to prevent the punifhment which his 
cowardice deferved n . 
Timoleon The next day Timoleon appeared before the city with his 
mafter of armv [ n ij ne 0 f battle, and affaulted it in three different quar- 
byracu ters with fuch vigour, that the troops of I c etas were every 

where driven from the walls, and that part of the city which 
thev held taken by florm. Timoleon no fooncr faw himfelf 

9 

mafter of Syracufe, and all the forts which had been built by 
the tyrants, but hecaufed a proclamation to be made by found 
of trumpet, inviting all the citizens to come the next day 
with neeeflury tools, and dcmolifh with their own hands the 
citadel and other caitles, which he called the ncjls of tyrants. 
The Syracujians i looking upon that day as the firft of their 
tine liberty, crowded in multitudes to the citadel, which they 
foon demolifhed together with the forts and the tyrants palaces, 
lnc.ik.ing open at the fame time their tombs, and overturning 
c\a v monument of tyranny. The citadel being quite razed, 
Tiu.-.Lw caufed public edifices to be erc&cd, in thcipot where 
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flood 



He found the ci- 



ty in a moft miferable condition, for many having periflied 
in the wars and feditions, and others fled to avoid the evils at- 
tending tyranny, that once fo wealthy and populous place 
was become almoft a defert ; infomuch, that the horfes graz- 
ed on the grafs that grew in the very market-place. The o- 
ther cities of Sicily were in the fame manner abandoned and 
defolate. Timoieon therefore wrote to Corinth, defiring the 
magiftrates to fend anew colony to repeople Syracufe, which 
could no otherwife recover its former fplendor. The Corin- 
thians, pitying the fad condition of a city, which they them- 
felves had founded, fent to all the facred games of Geeece and 
public aflcmblies, and caufed proclamations to be made by he- 
ralds, declaring, that the Corinthians, having aboliihed the 
tyranny of Syracufe, and expelled the tyrants, reftored 
Syracufe to its former liberty, and invited all thofe, who bad 
withdrawn from their native country, to repair thither again 
and take po/Teflion anew of their lands and cftates. At tiie 
fame time they difpatched couriers into Afta and the neigh- 
bouring iflands, whither great numbers of fugitives had rcti- ' 
reef, exhorting them to haften to Corinth, where they fhould 
he fupplied with veflels, and at the cxpence of the public 
conveyed to their own country o. 

When it was publicly known, that Syracufe was delivered Syracufe 
from the oppreffion of tyrants, and that Corinth received all rcpcopled 
the fugitives in order to tranfport them to their native city, h ^ g < ^° m 
great numbers flocked thither from all parts \ but as they were "nthiani. 
not fufficient to repeople that great city, they intreared the 
Corinthians and other cities of Greece to fpare them fome of 
their inhabitants, and their requeit being granted, they im- 
barked for Syracufe, being in all above ten thoufand. At 
the fame time great multitudes of people from Italy znA other 
parts of Sicily joined Timoieon, who diftiibtited the lands a- 
mong them gratis, but fold the houfes, and with the money 
arifmg from the falc citabli/hcd a fund for the fupportof the 



poor and needy. 



y/5 



grave, undertook the delivery o( all Sicily, an. I the rxtirpa 
tine of tyrants and tyranny from the other cities. He bcg:n 
with Icetas tyrant of Leontini, whom he cmiip-Iied to re nounce 
his alliance with ihe Carthapnians^ dnnoliJii his foils, and 



re firm the toveivijoitv. Lcptina tyrant at l:t;rya axA Jj.d!;o- 
nia, bcina: clofi'ly bclicped, furrendered Iiimi-lf to the con- 
queror, who f pa red his life, ami fent hini Willi feveral ochcr 
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tyrants to Corinth, where he led a private life. Afterwards 
he pollened himfelf of Entella, and put to death all thofe who 
adhered to the Carthaginians. The fame of his victories 
being now fpread all over the ifland, the Greek cities every- 
where fubmitted to him, and were by him reftored to the 
full enjoyment of their rights and privileges. Many cities 
likewife of the Sicani and Siculi, fubjeft to the Carthagini- 
ans, fent ambaftadors to him, defiring to be admitted among 
his confederates. 

Timoleon, having thus cleared Sicily of the many tyrants 
who held the people in fubjedtion, and fet the whole ifland at 
liberty, returned to Syracufe, where in conjunct ion with Ce- 
phalus and Dionyfius, two legiflators fent from Corinth, he 
inftituted fuch laws as were moft proper for the democracy. 
Among other wife inftitutions, he appointed a chief magiftrate 
to be chofen yearly, whom the Syracufians called the Amphi- 
polus of Jupiter Olympius ; and the firft Amphipolus was CaU 
Jimenes. Hence arofe the cuftom among the Syracufians to 
compute their years by the refpedive governments of thefc 
• niagiftrates, which cuftom continued in the time of Diodorus 
Siculus, that is, in the reign of Augujlus, above three hun- 
dred years after the office of Amphipolus was firft introdu- 
ced p. 

Timoleon ^ m oleon, having thus reformed the government of Syra- 
make$<war cu f e > an( * many wife laws fettled the city in peace and 
upon the tranquility, began to entertain thoughts of driving the Cartha- 
Carthagi- ginians quite out of the ifland. With this view he fent a 
iuans„ ftrong detachment, under the command of Dinarchus and 

Demaratus, into the neighbouring countries fubjeft to the 
Carthaginians, enjoining them to plunder all thofe cities, 
which refufed to renounce their alliance with Carthage and 
join them. By this means he got a vaft fum of money, which 
ferved to pay his foldiers their arrears, and make the nccefla- 
ry preparations for the war he defigned. The Carthaginians, 
fufpedting his defign, fent over into Sicily Afdrubal and Ha- 
milcar, two experienced commanders, with an army of fe- 
venty thoufand men, two hundred (hips of war, and a thou- 
fand tranfports laden with warlike engines, armed chariots, 
horfes, and all forts of provifions. They no fooner landed at 
Lilybautn, but Timoleon advanced againft them, though his 
army confided only of feven thoufand men. On his march 
one of his mercenaries, by name Thracius, cried out, that 
Timoleon was not in his right fenfes, elfe with fuch an hand- 
ful of men he would never attempt to oppofe fo numcroiu 
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an army, that he was leading them to certain and unavoida- 
ble deftru&ion, and that, if he was not diftra#ed, he could 
propofe nothing elfe than the facrificing of their lives, per- 
haps becaufe he was not able to pay them their arrears. By 
this fpeech he prevailed upon a thoufand of the mercenaries to 
return to Syracufe, and not follow Timoleon in fo defperate 
an expedition. This did not difhearten Timoleon^ who ha- 
ving by fair words and large promifes brought back the other 
mercenaries to their duty, continued his march to the banks 
of the river Cremijfus, where the enemy was encamped. 
His unexpected arrival occafioned no fmall confufion in the 
Carthaginian army, which he improving to his advantage at- Car- 
tacked them with great vigour and refolution. Ten thoufand ^g'™- 
of the enemies forces, who had already pafled the river, were a "" J* 0 * 
defeated and put to flight, before the reft could come up to e * 
their affiftance. But in the mean time the whole army ha- 
ving gained the oppofite bank, the battle was renewed, and 
the victory a long time doubtful ; but while the Carthaginians 
were fighting with great refolution, and endeavouring to 
hem in and furround on all fides Timoleon $ fmall army, there 
arofe on a Hidden a violent ftorm of hai!, thunder, and light- 
ning, which, beating on the faces of the Carthaginians , put 
them into fuch confufion, that they were not able to ftand 
their ground any longer. As foon as they began to retire, 
the Greeks, encouraging one another with Ihouts of joy, 
preffed them fo vigoroufly, that the whole army was driven 
into the river, where great numbers of them were drown- 
ed in that throng and confufion. The /acred cohort or bri- 
gade * as the Carthaginians called it, which confifted of two 
thoufand five hundred citizens of Carthage, all men of ex- 
perienced courage and valour, fought with great refolution, 
and ftood their ground till they we re all cutoff to a man. Of 
the reft ten thoufand were flain, and above fifteen thoufand 
taken prifoners ; all their baggage and provifion, with two 
hundred chariots, a thoufand coats of mail, and ten thoufand 
fhields, fell into the enemy's hands, and were either fent to Co- 
rinth and there dedicated to Neptune, or hung up in the tem- 
ples of Syracufe, The fpoil, which was exceeding rich, 
and confifted of gold and filvcr plate, and other furniture of 
great value, he divided among the foldicrs, retaining nothin 
for himfelf but the glory of fo famous a victory. 

Timoleon liter this victory returned to Syracufe, where he 
was received with all poffiblc demonftrations of joy, and at- 
tended to his houfc by the magiftrates and chief citizens, the 
people, as he pafled through the ftrccts, throwing flowers up- 
on 
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on him, and paying him fuch honours as were due to heroes 
or demi-gods. Soon after his arrival he banifhed the thou- 
fand mercenaries, who had deferted him, ordering them to 
leave Syracufe before fun-fet. This was all the punifhment 
he inflicted upon them*. 
Peace con^ As soon as the news of this overthrow reached Carthage* 
eluded the people there were feized with fuch terror, that they im- 
nvitb the mediately difpatched ambafladors into Sicily, with orders to 
Carthagi- ftrike up a peace upon any terms whatfoever. As feveral new 
Bians. tyrants had already ftarted up and formed a powerful alliance 

pgainft Timoleon, he thought it advifable to conclude a peace 
with the Carthaginians, and turn his arms againft thofe un- 
juft ufurpers. A peace was accordingly fettled on the follow- 
ing terms: that all the Greek cities fhould be fet free ; that 
the river Halycus, or, as Diodorus calls it, the Lycus, fhould 
be the boundary between the territories of both parties; that 
the natives of the cities fubjedt to the Carthaginians fhould be 
allowed to withdraw, if they pleafed, to Syracufe, with 
their families and effects ; and laftly, that Carthage fhould 
not for the future give any aflillance to the tyrants againft 
the Syracufians ^ 

Timoleon, having now nothing to fear from the Carthagini- 
ans, marched againft the tyrants, determined to root them quite 
out of the ifland. Icetas had already taken the field, but was 
cafily routed by Timoleon, who, following his victory, made 
him, his fon Eupolemus, and the general of his horfe prifoners, 
and put them all to death. His wife and daughter fell likewife 
into his hands, and were fent to Syracufe, where they were 
fentenced to die, and executed accordingly, the people of Sy- 
racufe thus revenging the death of Diov's wife and fifter, 
whom Icetas had caufed to be thrown into the fca, as wc 
have related above. Mamercus tyrant of Catana, Nippon ty- 
rant of Meffana, and all the other tyrants of Sicily, met 
with the like fate, being firft overcome by Timoleon, and then 
put to death by thofe whom they had tyrannically onprefled. 
Thus Time! con, having intirely purged Sicily of the tyrants 
who had long infefted it, given Syracufe wife laws, every 
where re-clrabliJhed peace and tranquillity, repeopled the 
cities, and fupplicd them with means to recover their anticnt 
fplendor, refigned his authority to live in retirement. The 
Syrticuftws had out of giatilude beflowed upon him the heft 
huufe in the city, and another very magnificent and pleafant 
one in the count: v, whither he retired with his wife and chil- 
<Iju), whom lie had flnt for from Corinth. In this retirement 
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he parted the remainder of his life, enjoying the fatisfaclion 
of feeing fo many cities, and fuch numbers of people, in- 
debted to him for their happinefs. He was tried in his old age 
with a very fenfible affliction, which was the lofs of his fight. 
In this condition the Syracufians gave him great inftances of 
their gratitude, paying him frequent vifits, and carrying all 
ftrangers of diftinSion to vifit their benefactor and deliverer. 
When they had any important affair to be examined in the 
aflembly of the people, they never failed to invite him thither, 
and religioufly to follow his advice. He generally came in a 
chariot, and was attended from the gates of the city to tne 
place of the aflembly by the whole city, and reconducted in 
the fame manner beyond the gates with loud {houts and accla- 
mations. He lived in this retirement eight years, and was af- 
ter his death honoured as a god. He was buried with great Timoleon 
pomp and magnificence, the people of Syracuse having decreed, dies. 
that two hundred minas fhould be laid out on that occaHon ; 
but the tears that were filed, and the bleffings uttered, by every 
body in honour of his memory, were the chief ornament of his fu- 
neral. It was alfo ena&ed by a fpecial decree, that annually, 
on the day of his death, public fports Ihould be celebrated with 
horfe-races and gymnaftic games ; and that whenever the 
people of Syracufe fhould be engaged in a war with the 
Barbarians, they fhould fend to Corinth for a gene- 
ral r . 

The Syracufians enjoyed for the fpace of twenty years the fruits 
of Ttmoleoris victories. But it was impoilible that a nation, 
which neither knew how to govern, nor how to obey, fhould be 
long free from tumults and fedition. Great difturbances daily ari- 
fmg, the citizens wereagain involved in thefamecalamities,from The pa- 
-whichTimolcon had with fomuch trouble delivered them. Anew rents of 
tyrant ftar ted up among them, who exceeded all thofe whoAgatho- 
had gone before him in cruelty and all other vices. This was clcs. 
Agatbocles, of whofe birth and parentage Diodorus gives us 
the following account. He was the fon of one drfwus, who, 
being banifhed from Rbegium his native city, fettled at Thrrmes 
in Sicily, at that time fubjecr to the Carthaginians. 'I here 
he married a woman of the place, who bciir; troubled with 
flrange dreams, while fhe was with child of sigathocl-s, im- 
parted them to fome Cartbagihians who were vo'uyr to Del- 
phosy diTmng them to conlult the made in her name about the 
child flic was big with. 'J 'he Carthaginians complied with 
her requeft and the oracle returned this anfwer, that the child 
would bring dreadful calamities upon the Cart!*agh:ians and 
?M Sicily, The father, terrified with this prediction, cxpcdld 
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the child, as foon as it was born, in the open fields, charging 
one of his friends to watch it till it died. As the infant con- 
tinued fevcral days alive, the perfon placed there to guard it 
grew weary and retired home ; which the mother having 
notice of, immediately repaired to the place, and carrying the 
Ess tduca- child to the houfe of her brother Heradides y entrufted it with 
***** him, calling it after her father's name Agathocles. When 

he was feven years old, Carfinus was invited by Heraclides to 
a folemn feaft and facrifice, and on that occafion feeing Aga- 
thoclesy he was greatly taken with his beauty, for he is faid 
to have been one of the handfomeft men of his age. His 
wife, laying hold of that opportunity to put him in mind of 
his ion, told him, that the child he had expofed would have 
proved as fine a child as that he lo much admired, had he not 
been fo barbaroufly murdered. At thefe words the father burft 
out in tears, and faid that he heartily repented what he had 



done. Hereupon the mother ventured to difcover to him the 
truth of the whole matter ; whereat he was greatly overjoy- 
ed ; but foon after, out of fear of the Carthaginians , remo- 
ved with all his family to Syracufe 9 where, as he was by trade 
a potter, he brought up his fon to the fame bufinefs. After 
Timoleon had routed the Carthaginians on the banks of the 
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Carfinus died foon after; but Agathocles being recommended 
by his beauty to one Demas^ a rich, but voluptuous and lewd, 
nobleman of Syracufe^ he was plentifully fupplied by him with 
money and whatever elfe he had occafion for. Demas was 
foon after created general of the Agrigentines, when he did 
not forget his favourite, but advanced him to the dignity of 
a chiliarch, that is, gave him the command of a thoufand 
men. He had fome time before ferved as a common foldier, 
and was even then yery remarkable for his dexterity in perform- 
ing the military evolutions, and the great ftrength of his 
bedv, wearing in the military excrcifes fuch heavy armour as 
no other man in the whole army could bear. After he was 
railed to the poft of a chiliarch, he diftinguifhed himfelf on 
all occjfions above the other commanders, being quite void 
oi rear, and as ready to expofe his own life to the gieatefl 
ihivcts, as the lives of thole he commanded. In the mean 
ti.ue Demas dying, and leaving his whole eftate to his wife* 
. r sr oihrcUs married her, and by that means became at once tin: 
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He was not fuffered long to enjoy his good fortune in Sy- 
racufiy being driven from thence by Sojijlratus^ who, having 
ufurped "the fupreme power and made himfelf abfolute mafter 
of Syrof&fe % banifhed all thofe who gave him any umbrage, 
Agathodes retired to Italy, where he had acquired great repu- 
tation in the war which the Crotonians had waged with the 
Brutians* He fettled at Cr$tona y where he was kindly enter- 
tained ; but forgetting the favours fhewn him by the Crotoni- 
ansy he attempted to make himfelf lord of their city, and 
was on that account obliged to fave himfelf by flight from 
the fury of the incenfed multitude. From Crotona he with- 
drew to Tarentuni) but was foon driven from that city too, 
being there convi&ech of the like practices. After this no 
city would receive him ; whereupon, having got together a 
band of exiles and robbers, he plundered the country and lived 
upon rapine* In the mean time Sofijlratus having croflcd li- 
ver into Italy and laid fiege to Rhegium^ Agathodes attacked 
him unexpectedly, forced his camp, and obliged him to im- 
bark his men and drop that enterprize. Sofijlratus loon after 
this unfuccefsful expedition Was forced to abdicate the fove- 
reignty and quit Syracnfe. With him were driven out above 
fix hundred of the chief citizens, who were fufpe&ed by the 
populace to have formed a defign of abolifhing the democracy, 
and introducing in its room oligarchy. Sofijlratus and the 
exiles had recourfe to the Carthaginians, who readily efpoufed 
their caufe. Hereupon the Syracufiam recalling Agathodes* 
appointed him commander in chief of their forces, .which truft 
he difcharged with more valour than integrity ; for having de- 
feated the united forces of Sofiflratus and the Carthaginians , 
on which occafion he received fevtn wounds, he began to 
exercife a fovercign power over his fellow citizens, and take 
fuch meafures as plainly fhewed that he afpired to the monar- 
chy. Wherefore the Syracufians y not dating to truft any of 
their own citizens, had recourfe anew to the Corinthians , who 
fent them one Acrjhrides to take upon him the command of 
their forces. Acejloridcs was no fooner veftcd with this po\vc, 
but he formed a defign of difpatching Agathodes, being f.nfi- 
ble that Syracnfe could never enjoy a peifcct U.uiquiiiiiy fo 
long as Agathodes was alive. Eur, as Be was afraid hi* death 
might occafion fome difturb.mce in the citv, lie i\>i.ur, .ndod 
him to retire from Syracnfe in the clo ! e of the evening, and 
placed on all the marls foidiers with p:ivafc orders to pi f him 
to death in the ni'jht and bury h. ; . hodv. Bur /hathcc/ m s % 
itifpefting fome treuje", cliofe a ^winr; man who rcfemM. J 
him both in fratutv ;.ik! h^'tuu 1 -, ad-!, bavin**; |u!v.m !v d« li- 
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enjoining him to keep the public road. He was fcarce out 
of the gates, when the guards, miftaking him for Agathocles y 
killed him, and buried the body ; nor were they undeceived 
till news was brought fome time after, that /igmt bodes, 
who had efcaped by private ways, was railing troops in the 
heart of Sicily. The Syracufians were not a little alarmed, 
when they heard, that he was not only alive, but had al- 
ready got together a confiderable army, and was pre- 
paring to come againft the city. They therefore fentambaf- 
jadors to him, and to avoid the evils of a civil war offe- 
red to recall him home, provided he difbanded his forces. 
Agathocles agreed to the propofal, and on his return being 
conducted by the citizens to the temple of Ceres , he fvvore 
there, according to cuftom, in the moft folcmn manner, 
that he would do nothing to the prejudice of the democracy c . 
Tie cruel- Notwithstanding the folemn oath he had taken, he 
ties 0/ A- no f ooner f aw himfelf relrored to his country and eftate, but he 
gathooes b e gan to CO urt the favour of the populace, and efpoufe their 

«ufe fra " caule againft the fenate, which confifted of fix hundred of 

the chief citizens, with no other view but to fow divifions 
and raife new difturbances, by means of which he hoped to 
have an opportunity of overturning the government, and 
making himfelf matter of the city. He pretended to protect 
the people againft the opprefllons and over-grown power of the 
fenate, and was, on that account, in fpite of the fenate, creat- 
ed commander in chief of the forces, which were then raifing 
to be fent againft the city of Erbita, which had revolted from 
Syracufe. Agathocles, feeing himfelf again at the head of an ar- 
my, refolved to get rid of all thofe who were in a condition 
to thwart his defigns. Having therefore appointed his troops 
to meet him early in the morning, at a place near Syracufe 
called Timoleontium, he there told them, that before they 
employed their arms againft the inhabitants of Erbita, they 
muft clear Syracufe of the fix hundred tyrants, who were far 
more dangerous enemies than cither the inhabitants of Erbi- 
ta y or the Carthaginians thcmfelvcs; that Syracufe could ne- 
ver enjoy a perfect tranquility fo long as one of them was 
left alive ; that it was not enough to difpatch the tyrants, 
unlefs at the fame* time all thofe who fided with them 
underwent the fame fate. This was encouraging his foldiers, 
who were, for the moil part, the fcum of the populace, to 
murder the whole body of the nobility at once. For their 
further encouragement, he gave them leave to plunder the 
houfes, and feize on all the wealth of thofe they fhould put 
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to death, . When he had ended his fpeech, the foldiery flicw- 
ed an e3ger defire to be led againft the tyrants, as they called 
them, and to deliver Syracufe from the oppreifions it groaned 
under. Agathocles then entering the city, commanded the 
trumpets to found the charge ; whereupon the foldiers, falling 
upon all thofe they met with, murdered them without dis- 
tinction of" rank, fex, or age, plundered their houfes, and 
committed all forts of cruelties. In a few hours four thou- 
fand and upwards were killed, and the Greets covered with 
dead bodies. But this was not enough for AgatbocUs ; his de- 
fign was not only to difpatch the nobles, hut to leave few of 
the other citizens alive to oppofe him. Wherefore, when 
the (laughter was once begun, he encouraged his men to pur- 
fue the bloody maflacre, giving them free liberty to plunder, 
ravifli, murder, and commit what enormities they plcafed for 
two whole days and nights. The third day he fummoned an 
affembly of the few who had outlived the general flaughter, 
and told them, that for the violent diftempcr, with which 
the ftate had been long affe&cd, he had been obliged to ad- 
minifler a no lefs violent remedy ; that he had nothing elfe 
in view but to reftore the democracy, and refcue the city 
from the cruel oppreffions of a few tyrannical magiftrates, 
and that for the future he would lead a private life free from 
further cares and toils. This he did to have the crown placed 
upon his head, as it were by force ; for he knew, that he had 
left none alive fit to govern ; and, on the other fide, was 
well allured, that thofe who had aflifted him in fpoiling and 
murdering their fellow-citizens, would never fuffer him to 
refign his authority, having no hopes of impunity but in veft- 
ing him with the fupreme power, at whofe mitigation they 
had committed fo many enormities. He therefore had no Agatho- 
fooner ended his fpeech, but they all, with one voice, pro- cles ^re- 
claimed him king, and decreed, that he Ihould thenceforth claimed 
govern with an abfolute and uncontrolled power king. 

Being thus railed to the throne, the firft law he enacted 
was, that all former debts Ihould be made void, and the lands 
equally divided among the rich and the poor. By this unjull 
decree he gained the affection of the common people, and 
fo weakened the oppofite party, that the very few nobles, 
who had outlived the general flaughter, were now upon a le- 
vel with the meaneft of the people. AgathocUs, having thus 
triumphed over all his enemies, began to change his beha- 
viour, and treat his fubjecis with a great deal of humanity 
and moderation, allowing every one to come fjecly into his 
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prefence, and hearing patiently their complaints, which, 
when it lay in his power, he never failed to redrefs* He like- 
wife published feveral wholcfome laws, feeking by all means 
to gain the love of his fubjetts, that he might be able to turn 
his arms againft the other cities of Sicily, having a delign to 
"Reduces the mi>ke himfelf matter of the whole ifland. Hisfubje£ts feemed 
greatefl difp^fed to fecond his ambitious views, which encouraged him 
fart of tQ Im i tc war fi r ft on the neighbouring ftates, and afterwards 
Sci ^' to cany bis irms into the very heart of the ifland, which in 

the fpuv of two years he brought intirely under fubje&ion, 
exivpt d few cities that were held by the Carthaginians w. 

When news was brought to Carthage of the progrefs A* 
gathxles made in Sicily^ Hamilcar was immediately difpatched 
wit it a numerous fleet and a mighty army to put a flop to his 
conquclb. The fleet was difperfed by a violent ftorm, in 
which Hamilcar loft fixty fhips of war and two hundred tranf- 
ports, with a great number of men. However, being joined on 
his arrival by fuch of the Sicilians as hated Agathccles, his ar- 
my was in a few days increafed to the number of forty thoufand 
foot and five thoufand horfe. With thefe he took the field, 
and encamped near the city of Himera, where Agathocles at- 
tacked him, and with incredible bravery forced his trenches, 
and cut moil of his forces in pieces. But while the Syracu- 
fians were bufy in plundering the camp, a powerful fupply 
Agatho- arrived unexpectedly from Carthage, which revived the cou- 
cles de- - ra g e of t ^ofe who had fled to fuch a degree, that they returned 
f -.atcd by to the charge, and, finding the Syracuftans in diforder, attack- 
the Car- ed them in front, while the new fupplies fell on their rear, 
thagini- Thus was the fortune of the day changed, and Agathocles, 
ans. w h Q thought himfelf fure of the victory, obliged to fave him- 

felf nrft in Gela, and afterwards within the walls of his me- 
Syracufe tropolis. Thither the Carthaginians purfued him, and laid 
iefic-cd. c ^ oic *" IC S C to t ' iat important place, which, if they coujd have 

taken it, would have put them in pofleflion of the whole 
ifland. 

Agathodes, being reduced to fuch ftraits, and abandoned 
by all his allies in Sicily, from their abhorrence of his enor- 
mous cruelties, formed a delign of fo bold, and, in appear- 
ance, fo impracticable a nature, that nothing but the fuctefs 
w ith which it was attended, could juftify the undertaking of 
ir. This delign was to transfer the war into Africa, and be- 
like Carthage, at a time v/hen he himfelf was believed in his 
metropolis, which was the only city left him in Sicily, fie 

communicated his defign to no perfon whatfocver, but only 
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told the Syracufians in general terms, that he had found out 
an infallible way of freeing them from the impending calami- 
ties, and repairing all the loffes they had fufbined to that day. 
He then chofe the moft daring and intrepid among the foldiers 
pod citizens of Syracufs^ ordering the foot to be ready with their 
arms at the firft call, and the horfemen to carry each along 
with him, befides his arms, a faddle and a bridle. He fet at 
liberty all the flaves, who were able to bear arms, and in- 
corporated them among his troops. Having embarked all his 
forces, he appointed his brother Antandrus governor of Syra- 
cufej with forces and provifions fufficient to hold out a long 
fiege, and taking with him his two fons Archagathus and He- 
raclidcs ; he went laft on board hirafelf. His fleet confift- 
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dy to drop his defign, a large fleet of tranfports appeared 
laden with corn and other provifions for Syracuft. To inter- 
cept thefe the Carthaginians put to fea, and Agathocles no 
fooner faw the mouth of the harbour open, but he likewife 
hoifted fail. The Carthaginians at firft imagined, that the 
enemy's fleet was fent to defend the tranfports, and there- 
fore tacking about prepared to engage. But Agathocles con- 
tinued his courfe towards Africa^ being clofeJy purfucd by 
the Carthaginians , till, night coming on, they loft fight of 
bim. In the mean time the tranfports, unexpectedly efcap- 
ing the danger, plentifully fupplied the city with corn, and 
all other provifions- The Carthaginian admiral, finding that, 
by purfuing two fleets at once, he had milled them both, and 
that Agathocles did not return, refolved to purfue him clofe, 
and to prevent him from kindling the war in fome other 
place. Having therefore failed fix days and fix nights, fleer- 
ing his courfe towards Africa, he at Jail came up with the Sy- 
racufian fleet, and engaged them. But as his men were quite 
tired out with rowing, the Syraaifians gained the vidlory, and, 
having difperfed the enemy's fleet, landed fafe on the coaft of 
Africa , at a place called the Quarries K . Agatho- 
Agathocles, having thus landed his men in the heart of the f' cs ^ an ^ s 
enemies country, aflemblcd his troops, and acquainted them Africa, 
in a few words with his defign, and the motives which had Y ca «? % 
prompted him to it ; he told them, that the only way to di- 
vert the enemy from the fiege of Syracuji, and drive them quite y ear 
out of Suifyy was, to carry the war into their own country ; f ore 

Chrift, 
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that he led men inured to the hardfliips of war againft an 
enemy foftened and enervated by eafe and luxury \ that the 
natives of the country, who hated the Carthaginians y by 
-whom they were treated rather like flaves than allies, would 
join them on the firft news of their arrival ; that the boldnefs 
of the attempt would ftrike the Carthaginians with terror, 
who were altogether unprepared to engage an enemy at the 
very gates of their metropolis ; finally, that from no other 
enterprize they could reap more advantage and glory than 
from this, which would put them in pofleffion of the whole 
wealth of Carthage^ and tranfmit their names and feme to 
the lateft pofterity. The foldicrs fancied themfelves already 
matters of Africa , and applauded this fpeech with loud fliouts 
of joy and acclamations. Agathocles^ finding his foldiers fo 
well difpofed, refolved to fet fire to his fleet, and burn all his 
fljips except one or two for the carrying of difpatches. Many 
reafons determined him to fo bold, or, as our hiftorian calls 
it, fo defperate, an a&ion. He had not one good harbour in 
Africa where his (hips could lie with fafety ; wherefore as the 
Carthaginians were matters at fea, they would not fail to pof- 
fefs themfelves of his whole fleet, which was no ways in a 
condition to cope with theirs. As he had but a fmall army, 
if he divided it, leaving troops fufficient to defend the (hips, he 
would not be ft rong enough to encounter the enemy, and thereby 
be deprived of all the advantages of this unexpected diverfion. 
But what chiefly infpJred him with this refolution was, that, 
the fleet being once deftroyed, his men would be under a ne- 
ceflity of conquering, having no ether hopes of fafety re- 
maining, fave only in vi&ory. Having therefore gained o- 
ver before-hand fuch of the officers as were entirely at his 
devotion, he afiembled the foldiery, and appeared among 
them in his royal robes with a crown on his head, as if he were 
going to perform fome religious ceremony. Then addrefling 
himfclf to the aflembly, he told them, that when they left 
Syracufe^ and were warmly purfued by the enemy, in that 
fatal danger he applied himfelf to Ceres and Proferpine^ the 
tutelar goddefles of Sicily , and promifed * to burn all the vef- 
fels of the fleet in their honour, if they delivered them from 
the enemy, and helped them to land fafe in Africa. Aid me 
therefore, O fellow-foldiers, faid he, to difchargc this vow, for 
the goddefles can eafily make us amends for this facrificc. 
Having uttered thefe words, he took a torch in his hand and led 
the way, flying on board his own (hip, and fctting it on fire. 
All the officers did the like, and were chearfully followed by 
the foldiers. The trumpets founded from every quarter, and 

the whole (hore ecchoed with joyful fhouts and loud accla- 
mation? 
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mations. The foldiers had not been allowed time to refleft 
on what they were doing, being hurried on by a blind and im- 
petuous ardor ; but when they had leifure to weigh every 
particular, and were apprifed of the danger they were in, be- 
ing feparated from their own country, by the vaft ocean, and 
in the midft of the etiemy's, without the leaft hopes or means 
of efcaping, a fad and melancholy filence fucceeded that trans- 
port of joy and thofe acclamations, which, but a moment 
before, had been fo general in the army y . 

Here again Agathocles left no time for reflexion, but to 
raife again the drooping fpirits of his foldiers, he led them a- 
gainft an important place called the Great City, which was 
fubje& to Carthage, The country through which they march- 
ed offered the moft agreeable profpeft imaginable. On either 
fide was fpacious meadows, covered with flocks of all kinds 
of cattle, country-houfes, built with extraordinary'magnifi- 
cence,. delightful avenues, planted with all forts of fruit- 
trees, delicious gardens, of a prodigious extent, and kept 
with all poffible care and elegance, &c. This profpeft re- 
animated the foldiers, who were again willing to run any 
danger in hopes of obtaining fo pleafant and wealthy a coun- 
try as a reward of their roils and labour. They marched full 
of courage to the Great City, took it by ftorm, and enriched 
themfelves with the plunder, which was entirely abandoned 
to them. Thence they advanced to Tunis, which they like- 
wife took fword in hand and plundered. The foldiers were 
for garrifoning thefe two cities, that they might have fome 
place to retire to in cafe of any misfortune ; but Agathocles % 
that they might have no hopes of fafety but in victory, caufed 
them both to be levelled with the ground, and encamped in 

the open fields 2 . 

In the mean time the news of this unexpected defcent, 
reaching Carthage, threw the whole city into the utmoft ter- 
ror and confufion. They all concluded, that their army be- 
fore Syracufe was entirely cut off and their fleet loft. The 
people haftencd with trembling hearts to the market-place, 
while the fenate aflembled in a tumultuous manner to delibe- 
rate how they might fave the city, which the victorious ene- 
my was with long marches advancing to beficge. They had 
no army in readinefs to make head agninit the enemy, and 
their prefent danger did not allow them to wait till forces were 
levied among their allies. It was therefore icfolved after long 
debates, that the citizens fhould be armed ; and accordingly 
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in a few days they had on foot an army of forty thoufand foot 
and a thoufand horfe, with 200 armed chariots. They ap- 
pointed Hanno and Bomilcar to command the forces, not- 
withftanding the antient grudges that ftill fub fitted between 
their families, hoping, that they would ftrive to outvie one 
another in the defence of their common country, and by that 
means turn their private quarrels to the public advantage* 
The generals immediately took the field, and, pofleffing them* 
felves of an eminence not far from the enemy, drew up their 
troops in battle array. Agathocles had only fourteen thoufand 
men, and was therefore not a little furprized when he faw 
fo numerous an army ready to engage him. However, he 
diilembled his fear, and in order to encourage his men, who 
were quite difpirited and under great apprehenfions of the 
enemies horfe and chariots ; he let out feveral owls, which he 
had before prepared for that purpofe. Thefe, flying about 
the camp and lighting on the foldiefs fhields, fo raifed their 
fpirits, that of their own accord they began to advance againft 
the enemy, not doubting but by the afliftance of Minerva , to 
whom that bird was facred, and therefore looked upon by all 
the Greeks as a good omen, they fhould gain a complete vic- 
tory. Agathocles willingly feconded their ardor, and putting 
himfelf at their head charged the Ca rthaginian s wi th incredible 
vigour. Hanno with the facred cohort, which conlifted of 
the flower of the troops, fuftained a long time the fury of 
the Greeks, and even put them in diforder, but being over- 
whelmed with fhowers of darts, and covered with wounds, 
he fell fighting bravely to the laft. Bomilcar, underftanding 
that his rival was {lain, looked upon this as a favourable op- 
portunity of pofleffing himfelf of the fovereignty, to which he 
had long afpired. But, as he was fenfible that he could notac- 
complifli his defign, if the army of Agathocles were deftroyed. 
but might eafily put it in execution if the enemy conquered, he 
refol ved to retire with the forces under his command, not doubt- 
ing buthe fhould beable to get the better of Agathocles whenever 
The Car- he pleafed. Accordingly acquainting his men with Hanno's 
thaginians death, he ordered them to keep their, ranks, and retire in 
defeat ed by gooA order to a neighbouring hill, as the only means to ef- 
the treach- ca p C ^ e f ur y of the victorious enemy. But as their retreat 
e 2 °f Bo " looked like a flight, the Greeks purfued them fo clofe, that 
1 can they put them in diforder, and gained a complete victory. 

The facred cohort fought with great bravery, even after the 
death of Hanno, and couragioufly advanced over the dead 
bodies of their fellow foldicrs, till they faw themfelves aban- 
doned by the whole army, and in danger of being furrounded 

by the enemy. They then retired in good order, and gained 

an 
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an eminence, where they halted, and anew made head againft 
thofe who purfued them ;but, not being fupported by hamilcar 
they were either cut off, or forced to fave themfelves by 
flight, after having diftinguiflxed themfelves in a very eminent 
manner. Two hundred Greeks were flain in this battle, and 
a thoufand, or according to fome fix thoufand, Carthaginians ; 
fo that the (laughter on neither fide was considerable. Aga- 
thoclesy after having purfued the enemy fome time, returned 
and allowed his foldiers to plunder the Carthaginian camp, 
where they found twenty thoufand pair of fetters and mana- 
cles, which the enemy had provided, not doubting but they 
ihould take many prifoners a . 

The Carthaginians ', now giving all up for loft, difpatch- 
ed meflenger after meflenger to Hamilcar in Sicily, with the 
news of what happened in Africa^ and exprefs orders to haf- 
ten over to the relief of his country. When the meflengers 
arrived, Hamilcar commanded them not once to mention 
the vidlory of Agathocles\ but on the contrary to noife it a- 
broad in the camp, that he had been entirely defeated, his 
forces all cut off, and his fleet taken by the Carthaginians. 
The fenate of Carthage had fent to Hamilcar by the meflen- 
gers all the beaks of the Syracujian fhips, that this report 
might more eafily gain credit, for it was by their orders that 
he had caufed it t© be fpread abroad, Hamilcar therefore 
immediately difpatched ambaffadors to Syracufe with the beak* 
of the fhips, fummoning the governor and citizens to deliver 
up the city, lince their army and fleet in Africa were utterly 
deftroyed. This fad news was commonly believed, and the 
whole city thrown into the utmoft confufion. But the leading 
men, to prevent the mifchiefs that might attend fo general ;t 
confternation, not only difmifled the meflengers without any 
anfwer, but drove out eight thoufand of their citizens, who feem- 
cd inclined to capitulate with the enemy. Hamilcar entci- 
tuined the exiles with great kindnefs, and undei -Handing from 
them the miferable condition the city was in, he refolved to 
aflault it on all quarters at once, but firft lent new deputies, 
promifing to fpare Antandrus and all thofe who fided with 
him, if he delivered the city up into his hands. Hereupon 
a council of war was fummoned, when Antandrus, who was 
very unlike his brother, was for capitulating : But Eurymnon 
the Aitolian, whom Agathocles had left to affift his brother 
with his advice, prevailed upon him and the reft- to hold our, 
till they had certain intelligence of the truth. The ailcmbly 
Mas fcarce difmifled, when a galley with thirty oars arrived 
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frbm Africa, and brought the agreeable news of Agath$cles*% 
vi&ory, which immediately flew through the city, and refto- 
red life and refolution to the inhabitants. Hamilcar made a 
laft eff>rt to ftorm the city, but being repulfed with lofc, he 
raifed the fiege, and fent five thoufand men to the relief of 
his diftrefled country. All his forces he thought it needlefs 
to fend, and ftill entertained hopes of obliging Agathocles t© 
quit Africa, and return to the defence of his own kingdom* 
He fpent fome time in reducing fuch cities as fided with the 
Syracufians, and, after having brought all their allies under 
fubje&ion, he returned again to Syracufe, hoping to furprize 
the city by attacking it in the night. But the Syracufians, 
having timely notice of his defign, made a fally unexpectedly, 
routed his army, which was an hundred and twenty thoufand 

The Car men ^ ron Si anc * t0 °k Hamilcar himfelf prifoner. We are 
thaeinians *' iat Hamilcar dreamt the night before that he fhould 
defeated in t ' ie next ^ a 7 * n $y racu f e : his dream proved true, but the 
Sici.y, entertainment he met with was not much to his fatisfa&ion ; 
andHfr for thofe, whofe parents and relations he had barbaroufly mur* 
jnilcar dered, led him in chains about all the ftreets of the city, and 
killed. after having vented their rage on their mifcrable captive by all 

forts of torments, ftruck off his head and fent it into Africa^ 
a welcome prefent to Agathocles, who, advancing to the ene- 



my's camp, and (hewing them the head of their general, ftruck 
them with fuch terror, that their commanders, with the ut- 
moft difficulty, kept them from abandoning the camp and re- 
turning to Carthage 

Agathocles had nlready reduced all the cities fubjeft to the 
Carthaginians, and was preparing to beficge Carthage itfelf. 
But, before he ventured upon fo difficult and hazardous at! 
enterprize, he fent ambafiadors to all the princes of Africa, 
inviting them to join in the common caufe, and lend him 
their affiftance in overturning that imperious republic, which, 
with fo much haughtinefs, lorded it over them. His chief 
defign was to gain over Ophelias prince of the Cyreneam, who 
had been one of Alexander's captains, and at that time had on 
foot an army of ten thoufand regular troops, and was contriv- 
ing how he might enlarge his dominions. The ambafladors 
fent to him were charged to flatter his ambition, by promising 
him, in their matter's name, the fovereignty of all jffrica, 
which Agathocles had invaded with no other view but to ob- 
lige the Carthaginians to quit Sicily. Ophelias allured by this 
promife fetout at the head of twenty thoufand men, and af- 
ter two months march, moftly through fandy deferts, joined 
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t laft Agathocles, As that prince did not fcruplc to commit 
the moft enormous crimes to promote his intereft, Ophelias had 
no fooner put himfelf and his army in his power, than by the 
bl a eke ft perfidy he caufed him to be murdered, and by fair 
words and large promifes prevailed upon his army, now defti- 
tute of a leader, to ferve under him, and be entirely at his 
devotion. Such of the Cyreneans as he found unfit to bear 
arms, for many of them had brought along with them their 
wives and children, he put on board fome tranfports and lent 
them to Syracuje, where few of rhem arrived, moft of the 
fhips being caft away near the Pitkecujian iflands. Agathocles 
feeing himfelf now at the head of a numerous army a/Turned 
the title of king of Africa, and as Carthage was the only city 
which ftill held out, he inverted it on all lides, with a delign 
to reduce it by famine c. 

While he was lying before Carthage, news was brought ^„ at j 10 
him, that, after the defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily and c j^ 3 



re- 



death of Himilcar, moft of the cities, whether fubjedt to turm t9 
the Carthaginians or Syra.ujiins, hid taken up arms, and en- Sicily, 
tered into an aff>ciation in defence of their hoerties. As his 
affairs in Africa were in a very flourifhing condition, he 
thought he might faiely return for a while into Sicily. Hav- 
ing therefore built fome open veffels with fifty ours apiece, 
and put two thoi.fand men on board, he fet fail for Sicify 9 
leaving his fon Archagathus commander in chief of his Afri- 
can army. The fame of his viCtoiies flew before him, and 
the news of his arrival (truck the confederates with fuch ter- 
ror, that many cities fubmitted of their own accord ; others 
were reduced by dint of arms, and in a fhort time the whole 
ifland, except fome few cities fubje£t to the Carthaginians , 
acknowledged the fovercignty of Agathocles. Having thus Sets fail 
fettled affai rs in Sicily, he returned to Africa, where lie found a^ain for 
the face of things q nee changed by his abfence. His fon Ar- Africa, 
chagathus had loft a battle, and his army was ready to revolt 
for want of provifions \ the Carthaginians had recoverd their 
courage, and were encamped in an advantageous pofi, whence 
it was noeafy matter to diflodge them ; all the avenues to the 
enemy's camp were guarded by ftrong detachments, and no 
pafs was left open for the conveying of provilions to Agatha- 
f/w'sarmv, which was already in the utmoft diftitfs. in this 
critical jundture Agathocles attacked the enemy's camp, but 
was repulfed witli the lofs of three rhoufand men. After this T , r 
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him. Whereupon, not having a fufficient force to contend 
with the Carthaginians , he refolved to leave Africa. But as 
he could not poffibly tranfport his army, both for want of 
ftitps and becaufe the Carthaginians were mailers at fea, he 
determined to flip away private- y, taking along with him 
only a few of his friends and his younger fon Heraclides \ for 
as Archagathus was a daring young man, he had always enter- 
tained foine jealoufy of him. But Archagathus, being appri- 
fed of his defign, difcovered it to the officers and commanders 
of the army, and thefe to the foldiery, who, immediately 
running to their arms, fazed on AgathocUs and committed him 
to cuftody. The army being now without a head, there was 
nothing in the camp but tumult and confufion. The enfuing 
night a report being fpread, that the enemy was advancing to 
attack them, they were all feized with a panic fear, and hav- 
ing none to command them, every one was preparing to fave 
J)eferts bis him felf by flight, though they knew not whither to fly. In 
army in this confufion AgathocUs with a fmall attendance ftole away, 
Africa, and embarking on board a fmall veflel put to fea, leaving his 

children to the wild fury of the difappointed foldiers, who 
immediately putting his two fons to death, chofe leaders from 
among themfelves, and concluded a peace with the Carthagi- 
nians, upon the following terms : That the Greeks fhould de- 
liver up all the places they held in Africa, receiving for them 
three hundred talents; tnat fuch of them as were willing to 
ferve under the Carthaginians fhould be kindly treated and 
receive the ufual pay ; that the reft fliould be tranfported to 
Sicily, and have the city of Selinus for their habitation. Thefe 
articles were agreed to and punctually obferved by the Cartha- 
ginians. Our hiftorian obferves, that AgathocUs loft both his 
army and his children the fame month, and the fame day of 
the month, on which he treacheroufly murdered Ophelias and 
brought over to himfelf his army d . 
Cruelties its AgathocUs was no fooner landed in Sicily, but fending for 
Sici ; y. part of his forces he marched againft the Egejiines, who had 

revolted in his abfence, and having taken the town by ftorm, 
lie put all the inhabitants to death, without diftin&ion of fex 
or age. The nobles he caufed to be firft tortured with the 
moft exquilite torments rage or malice could invent. When 
news was brought him of the death of his children in Africa, 
lie ordered his brother Antandvus, governor of Syracufe, to 
put all ihofe to death who were any ways related to fuch of 
the Syracufians as had attended him in the Carthaginian cx- 

41 Diodoii 1. 20. c. 3. 
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pedition. Hit orders were put in execution with fuch cruel- 
ty, that the Tea wax dyed a great way with blood. Such an 
inhuman butchery had never before been heard of even in 
Sicily, all thofe who were related to any of the African army* 
from the great grand-father to the fucking child, being bar- 
baroufly murdered by the tyrant's orders e . 

This inhuman cruelty raifed him many enemies, who 
joining Dinocrates, whom the tyrant had banifhed, reduced 
him to fuch ftraits, that he was fain to court the friend fhip of 
the Carthaginians, and purchafe a peace with them at a very 
dear rate, for he reftored to them all the cities which they had 
formerly poffefled in Sicily. He even fent ambafladors to 
Dinocrates, offering to refign the fovereignty, provided two 
ftrong holds, which he named, were left in his hands for the 
greater fecurity of his perfon. Thde propofals were rejefled 
by Dinocrates, who afpired himfelf to the fupreme power, and 
had then under his command above twenty thoufand foot and 
three thoufand horfe, which he muft havedifbanded, and fub- 
mitred to the democracy, if Agathocles had abdicated the 
tyranny. Agathocles, finding he could not upon any terms 
obtain a peace, refolved to put all to the iflue of a battle, 
and attacking Dinocrates in his camp put him to flight, and 
gained a complete vi&ory with five thousand foot only, and eight 
hundred horfe. The remains of the (battered army retired 
to a neighbouring eminence, whence they fent deputies to 
capitulate with the«.eonqueror, who promifed to fpare their 
lives, provided the^ delivered up their arms. But they were 
no fooner difarmed, than the tyrant caufed them to be hem- 
med in, and all to a man put to the fword. As for Dino- 
crates, who was 3 man of the fame (lamp with himfelf, he 
received him into his friendfhip, and ever after entrufted him 
with his moft weighty affairs. After this victory, Agatha- 
cles in two years time brought the whole ifland under fubjec- 
tion, fave thofe cities only, which by the late treaty he had 
reftored to the Carthaginians f . 

Agathoclcs, having nothing more to do in Sicily, pafTed o- 
ver into Italy, where he fubdued the Brutii, rather by the 
terror of his name, than by force of arms. From Italy be 
palled over to the Lipar'i iflands, and obliged the inhabitants, 
who Jived in perfe<ft peace and fecurity, to pay him an hun- 
dred talents of gold. Aft.T he had received this fum, which 
was all they h id, he plundered the facred trcafure, ftripp'd 
the temples, and then let fail for Syracufe, with eleven fhips 
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laden with the gold and fpoils of the temples. But, a vio* 
lent ftorm ariling, all the veflels were Gaft away, except one 
galley, on which he himfelf cfcaped/o fuffer a more mifera- 
ble end. He was poifoned by one Mcenon^ whom he had 
Unnaturally abufed, at the mitigation of his grand fon jfrcha- 
gatkus. Jt was the tyrant's cuftom always after his meals to 
His deatb.pick his teeth with a quill, which Moenov having dipp'd in 

poifon, hts teeth and gums putrified, and his whole body was 
tortured with moft racking p. ins, in the height of which 
he was hurried away to the funeral pile and burnt, while he 
Was ftiil alive, in the twenty-eighth year of his reign and 
ninety-fifth of his age. He was a man of great boldnefsand 
refolution, but of a moft cruel and favage temper ; for he is 
faid to have put more perfons to death in the three laft years 
of lus hie, than all the tyrants before him during the whole 
time of their refpe&ive reigns. He never forgot his mean 
extra&ion, but rather gloried in the contemptible calling of 
a potter, which he had followed in his youth, faying, that it 
fet off with more luftre the high ftation to which his own va- 
lour had advanced him ; nay, even in public entertainments, 
while his guefts were ferved in gold and filver plate, he ufed 
to eat in earthen ware, faying, that though he wore a diadem, 
yet he was ftill a potter (M). From the meannefs of his 
condition Polybim endeavours to prove his capacity and talents, 
in oppofition to Timceus, who tells us, that his rife was entire- 
ly owing to fortune, and not to any parts of his own. Sci- 
fio Africanus agrees with Polybius-y for that illuftrious Roman 
being aflced, who, in his opinion, were the moft prudent in 
the conduit of their affairs, and moft judicioufly bold in the 
execution of their defigns, anfwered, Agathocles and Diony- 
feus the elder 8 . The defcent of Agathocles into Africa prompt- 
ed Scifio to make the fame attempt, wherefore in his anfwer 
to Fabiusy who did not approve of his defign, he did not 

g Po lyb. I. 15. 

(M) This is elegantly expreflcd by Aufiniut in the following 
vcrfes. 

Fama eft ficlilibus ccrnaffe Agathoelea regem 

At que aba cum Samio faepe- oner off e Into. 
Fercula gemma its cum potter et horrida *vafif 9 

Et mifceret opes pauperiemque Jtmu/ 9 
Quftrenti caujam reffondit y Rex ego qui fum 

SicaniiT, Jjf^^° fum genii ore fat us. 
Fortunam re t verenter babe, quicunquc refente 

D:vcs ab txili progrediere loco, 
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forget to mention Agathocles as an inftance in favour of his 
enterprize, and to fhcw, that frequently there is no other 
way to get rid of an enemy, but by carrying the war into 
his country. But how gi eat foever Agathocles' s parts may 
have been, they were far exceeded by his cruelties, which 
have rendered his memory execrable, and obfcured the glo- 
ry of his greateft conqjcfts. 

It was after the death of Agathocles, that the Mamertini Meflafia 
tyeacheroufly feized on Mejfana^ and by degrees poffrfTed feizeJ h 
themfelves of a confiderable part of the ifland. According tbt Ma- 
to the Latin writers the Mamertini were originally Campani, niertuiL 
and alTumed the name of Mamertini, that is, invincible war- 
riors y from the word Manurs or Mavors 9 figni tying Mars 
the god of war. As they were a bold and refolute nation, 
they were invited into Sicily by Agathocles to affift him in his 
conqueils. But being difbanded after his death they retired to 
Miffana* with a defign to return into their , own country. 
The inhabitants of Mejfana admitted them into the city, and 
entertained them with great Jtindnefs, which was ill requited 
by them j for being charmed with an habitation, which 
greatly refembled their native country, they refolved to fettle 
there, feize on the city, and form themfelves into a republic. 
Accordingly they fell unexpectedly upon the 3ntient inhabi- 
tants, put all the men to the fword, and married their wives 
and daughters. Being mailers of the city, they not only 
maintained themfelves in their ufurpation, but reduced moft 
of the neighbouring Hates, and extended their dominions to 
the middle of the ifland. Sicily was at that time a prey to 
numberlefs tyrants, and the Mamertini were powerfully af- 
filled by the inhabitants of Rhegium, where a Roman legion 
had fettled, by following their example in murdering the citi- 
zens who had called them to their affiftance. 

But to return to Syracufe j that unfortunate city un-Tht&f' 
derwent many revolutions after the death of Agathocles. tra ^ c ^ 
Mcenon 9 who had poifoned him, ufurped the fupreme autho— 
rity, but being driven out by Hycetas he had recourfe to the ^ racu Ct 
Carthaginians, which gave rife to a new war, wherein Hy- 
cetas having gained feveral victories over the joint forces of 
Moenon and the Carthaginians , he at laft feized on that autho- 
rity of which he had deprived his rival, and governed Syra- 
cuse with an abfolute fway, though he declined the title of 
king, contenting himfelf with that of praetor. In the ninth 
year of his command, the Agrigentines having revolted, he 
left Syracufe and marched out againft Phintias, who was at 
the head of the rebels and Syracufian exiled In his abfence 

one Tcenion poflelTcd himfelf of the fovercign power, but 

being 
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being oppofed by Soji/lrates, who had the fame aim, a civil 
war broke out within the very walk of the city ; Taenia* 
held the ifland, and his rival the other quarters of the city. 
In the mean time the Carthaginians , taking advantage of 
thefe divifions, reduced molt of the-cities fubjed to Syracufe, 

and in veiled that capital itfelf with a mighty fleet, and an ai- 
my of fifty thoufand men. A regard therefore to common 
good united the two competitors Tcenion and Sojijirates* They 
PyTrhus wcre t j re j G f a wafj w hich could only end in their common 

imvttedtn* an d therefore joined together in inviting Pyrrhus king 

to Sicily. Q f £pj rus to p ut an en j to t | lc tr oubles, which threatened 

the ftate with utter deftruftion. Many realbns prompted 
them to have recourfe to Pyrrhus, rather than to any other 
of the many fovereigns, who reigned at that time in Europe 
and AJia. Pyrrhus had married Laneffa the daughter of Aga- 
thocles 9 and had by her a fon, whom the Syracufians thought 
it neafonable to place on the throne of his grandfather, fince 
they could not by any other means rid thcmftlvcs of their 
domeftic tyrants. Belides, he had already given iignal proofs 
of his courage, and therefore (eemed the beft qualified of any 
to make head againft the Carthaginians, and flop the great 
progreis they were making towards theredudtion of the whole 
iiland. The Leontines and Agrigentines joined with Tcenion 
and Sofijirates in preffing the king of E fir us to come and take 
upon him the defence of their relpe£Hve ftates, offering to de- 
liver up the cities into his hands. Pyrrhus, who wanted but 
an honourable pretence to withdraw from Italy * where he 
was engaged in a war with the Ro?}ians y willingly complied 
with the requeft of the Sicilians, and, leaving a ftrong ga- 
rifon in Tarentum, imbarked for Sicily, where he landed a- 
mong the acclamations of a numberlefs multitude, which on 
the news of his approach had flocked to fee him. Tcenion 
and Sofijirates immediately put him in pofTeflion of the city, 
the fleet, and public treafure. All the cities on that coaft 
followed the example of Syraeufe, the name of Pyrrhus re- 
founding every where, as if victory had landed with him. 
His iniinuating and affable behaviour at firft arrival gained 
His tow him ^ e hearts °f a H the Sicilians ; and as he had an army of 
qucfls. thirty thoufand foot and five thoufand horfe, with a fleet of 

two hundred fail, he drove the Carthaginians from place to 
place,' till he diverted them of all their acquifitions in the ifland, 
except the two important places of Eryx and Lily baton. The 
former he took by affault, and was himfclf the firft man 
who mounted the wall, after having killed a great many ot 
the Africans wirn his own hand. The Mamtrtim likewifc 
felt the effedts of his courage, being defeated by him in a 
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pitched battle, driven from aj J the places they goffefl?d» and . 
fhut up within "the walk pf Mqffana. The Carthaginians, 
alarmed at the rapidity of his conqucfts, fent ambafladors to 
treat of a p?ace with him upon very advantageous terras, 
but he, putted up with _hi$ great fiicsels, anfwered .{hepi, that, 
the only means to obtain what they defired was, 19 abandon 

Sicily, and let the Libyan fca be the boundary between for- 
thagemA Gree.ee. He depended To much on the VgfjujSio 
of the whole iityid, that he ftlled his fon by the daughter of 
Agathocles king of Sicily, and caufed him to be acknowledged 
as fuch by the Syracuftans and .their confederates. Having 

thus put his fan in pofleffion of the kingdom of Sicily, he be- 
gan to emertain thoughts of failing over into Af rtca * 
and making war on the Carthaginians in their own territories, 
though they were ftill matters of JUUyb^um, which was a 
key to the whole ifland. This deiign was no-w,ays agreqablc 
to the Sicilians, who were ,fenfible^ that they could not en* 
joy a perfect tranquillity, fo loqg as the Carthaginians had any 
footing in the ifland. Befwies, Mejfana was ftill in the 
hands of the Mamertini, who, as they were a warlike peo- 
ple, would not fail to take advantage of the king's abfence 
and raife new difturbances. They therefore did all that lay 
in .their power to difluade Turn . from .his Jfrisan expedition. 
But, aotwitblbnding their remonftrances, he perfifted in 
his new refofution, and began to make the neceflary prepa- 
rations for the conqueft of Africa, which he hoped to fubdue 
with as little trouble as he had done Sicily K 

Pyrrhus had Jhips enough of his own for this expedition, }j e 
but, as he wanted Teamen, -he obliged the maritime cities in blip's the 
hisjntereft to furnifh him with failors and mariners, and even Sicilian, 
forced into the fcrvice perfons of rank, who had any expe- 
rience in maritime affairs. The cities complained of this 
violence, but he had no regard to their complaints. Howe- 
ver,, the Sicilians bore thefeputrages with patience, as they 
carried fome, appearance of zeal for the public welfare. But 
the king, who could bear no contradiction, taking offence at 
their oppofing his new fcheme^ began to treat them more likt; 
an arbitrary tyrant^ than a prince who was came to deliver 
them from the oppreffions they groaned under ; which foon 
drew upon, him the hatred of tfa<? whole nation. In defiance 
of the cuftoms of the country, he conferred the firfl digni- 
ties and the governments of the cities on foreigners, and conti- 
nued them in their employments as long as he thought proper, 

11 Plut. in Pyrrh. Pavsan. 1. i. Justin. I. xvlii. Dion. Ha- 
lic. in excerpt. 
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without any regard to the time prefcrlbed by law. As to ju- 
dicial proceedings with refpcft to private property and other 
affairs of that-nature, he' either decided diem by his own 
arbitrary fentence, or left them to the determination of his 
courtiers, whofe fole views were to enrich thcmfelves. A 
condu&fo different from that, by which he had at firft fucceed ed 
fo well in all his enterprizes, could not but eftrange the minds 
of the people from him ; and when he plainly law that he 
was univerfally hated, and that the Sicilians, riot able to brook 
his arbitrary government, were contriving how to fliakeoffthe 
yoke, he placed in moft of the cities fuch garifons as he knew 
to be entirely at his devotion, under pretence, that the Car- 
thaginians were preparing to renew the war. He likewife 
feized the moft powerful and illuftrious citizens of each city, 
and, charging them with treafonable praflices, either put 
them to death, or banifhed them the ifland. Full of jea- 
loufy, as all ty rail ts are, he would have forced Sofsftrates to 
attend him into Africa, not thinking it fafe to leave him in 
Syracuft, during his abfence. But SofiJlraUSy to avoid com- 
plying with his commands, revolted from him and retired 
from Jiis native city. As for Tctnion, he was more comptai- 
fant and continued with the king ; but, while he believed 
himfelf one of his chief favourites, he was by his order*cru- 
eily aflaffinated. Taenion had Crowned him king of Syracufe 
on his firft landing, and contributed more than any other 
perfon to the redudion of Sicily ; but all the important fer- 
vices he had rendered the king were not fufficient to exempt 
him from the cruel effc£sof his jealoufy. Such tyrannical 
proceedings put an end to the fuccefe of Pyrrhus in Sicily* 
The averfion, which the cities conceived againft him, wasfo 
great, thatfomeof them entered into a league with the C*r- 
tkaginians, and others with* the Mamtrtiriei # his avowed ene- 
mies. His troops were foon reduced to his Epirot Phalanx, 
the Sicilians daily deferring in crowds and encreafing the ene- 
mies forces. When Carthage heard of this change, new 
troops Were raifed all over Africa, and a numerous army fent 
into Sicily to recover tht antiem conqiiefts of the African re- 
public j whilft'a mighty fleet cruifed round the ifland to pre- 
vent Pyrrhus from making his efyape 
lie moan- This was the fitua'tion of Pyrrhus's affairs, when depu- 
dons Sici tics came to him from the SamnlUs, Tarentines, Brutiam, 
\y nnd re- an( j Lucavians, whom he had abandoned to purfue new 
turn, to conquefts in Sicily. They reprefented to him the dangers 
l taI y- they had been in, and the loffes they h:}d fuftained fince 

1 Plut. in Pyrrh. Dion. Ha l, apud. Valcf. 
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his departure, and remooftrated, that without his affiftancc 
their cities and liberties muff fall a facrificc to the Romans % 
who had already difpoflefled them of all their lands, and fliut 
them up within their walls ^ This embafiy furnifhed him 
with an honourable pretence for his departure > he was glad to 
have an opportunity of making the world believe, that he had 
abandoned Sicily not out of fear of the enemy, but to com- 
ply with the requefh of his allies. He therefore feemed at 
firft to deliberate what part tochufe, being, as it were, di- 
vided between Sicily * Afrtca^ and Italy. But Italy prevailed, 
and he began to prepare for his voyage, from which his 
new fubjefb in Sicily did not offer to divert him. When he 
was on the point of fetting fail, he cried out, at the fight of 
that wealthy country which he was abandoning, What a fine 
field of battle do we leave to Carthaginians and Romans ! 
A prediction, which was foon fulfilled. He imbarked on the 
fhips which he had brought with him from Italy y but was 
met at fea by the Carthaginians * who attacking him funk 
feventy of his sallies, and difperfed or took the reft, Co that 
he faved hfmfclfin the ports of Italy with only twelve veflels, 
the poor remains of a fleet of two hundred (ail. Nor was 
this all : The Mamertines no fooner heard of his departure, 
but they detached a body of eighteen thoufand men toharafs 
him after his landing. Thefe, having pafled the ftreights 
before him, pofted themfelves in the road, which Pyrrhus 
muft take in marching by land to Tarentum> and, lying con- 
cealed among the woods and rocks, attacked him unexpect- 
edly with great refolution. But Pyrrhus behaved himfelf on 
this occafion with his ufual bravery. The attack being made 
on his rear, he haftened thither, and at the head of his men 
made a dreadful (laughter of the enemy, till a wound he re- 
ceived on the head obliged htm to retire. But he foon re- 
turned to the charge with frefii fury. As he was fuppofed 
to be difabled by his wound, a proud Mamertine, of an ex- 
traordinary fize, and fliining in bright armour, advanced out 
of the ranks, and with a loud voice challenged the King of 
Epirusy if he was yet alive, to a fingle combat. Pyrrhus 
immediately turned about, and making a dreadful appearance 
by reafon of the blood which ran down his face, flew Upon 
this new champion, and discharged fiich a blov; on his head, 
that he cleaved him in two, one part of his body falling to 
the right, and the other to the left. This feat, which 
has beeh fince afcribed to other warriors, perhaps with as 
much truth as to Pyrrhus, filled the Mamertines with terror, 
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who fufferci the Spirits to continue their march to fhrentum K 
Hicro Upon* tfie departure of PyrrhUs y Hurt Was appointed to 

pointed ge- cdSihiand the Syraciifan Forces, and make head againift the 
mraloftbe tiarthaginidnsy who had regained irtoft of the places wfiich they 
Syracufi- poflcfled before the arrival of the Epirots. Hiero wai the fon 
ans - of Hieroclesj one of the defcenrfants of the firft king 

of SyracUfey df whofe glorious reign and exploits we have al- 
ready given a full account. His defcent was not fd hoiiourable 
by the mother's fide ; for (he was a flaite and of a very mean 
extra&loti . therefore literacies y or as Jujlin calls him ffie- 
roclytus, thinking it beneath him t6 take care of the education 
of a fon, who was the fruit of an unlawful intercourfe, cau- 
His birth fed him, according to the barbarous cuftom of tliofe days, 
Mtid educa- to be expofed foon after his birth in a foreft, where a (warm 
Hon. of bees is faid to have nourifbed him fome days with their 

honey. Upon the report of this prodigy, Hierocks donfulted 
the (obthfiyers, who told him, that this ion of his would one 
day mount the thi one of his anceftors, and reftore its family 
to its antifcnt fplendor. The father beirfg pleafed with this an- 
fiver, owned him, arid caufed him to be brought up in a man- 
lier fuitable 16 his birth. When he came to man's $ftafe, 
he diftinguifhed himfelf by his courage, prudence, and ad- 
tfrefs in all military exercifes. He made his firft cam- 
paigns under Pyrrhus^ who had a great value for him, and 
honoured him \tfkh fuch retyards as generals ufed to beftow 
on thofe who excelled the reft iri Valour. In his firft cam- 
paign an eagle is faid to have perched upon his helmet, and 
•in owl upon his lariCe ; and thefe two birds, the former 
being the fymbol of valour, the latter of wifdom, feemed to 
confirm the firft prediction. And indeed young Hiero did not 
bcly thofe prognoftics, he fb improved in the art of, war under 
the direction of fo great a matter as the king of Efirus, that 
lie was looked upon as the beft corimander in the army, when 
he was but twenty five years of age. But his great moderation, 
affability, and engaging behaWour gained him more honour 
th in his military exploits. He feemed to have been born for 
virtue, and to be governed by n6 other paffion but the love of 
glory, jtiflin draws the following pi&urc of this brave 
youth. He was exceeding handfome, of a robuft constitution, 
and ah extraordinary ftrcngth. His affability in converfation, 
equity in the management of affairs, and moderation in the 
government of the people were fuch, that he wanted nothing 
but a crown to be a great king. And this his great merit 
foon procured him, as ive fliall fee anon. 

When Pyrrhus left Sicily^ the city of Syracufe, being 
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destitute of a governor, fell into the greateft diforders. To 
put a flop to this corifufion, the troops chofe Hiero and Arte* 
mfarus for their commanders i and the twa generals had no- 
thing more at heart than to re-eftablifh good order in the capi-, 
taU* With this view they entered the citf£t l tt\e head of the 
army* and Hiero on this occafion firft discovered an uncom- 
mon^ tajent and genius for governing. By die arts of infinua- 
don arid addrefs, without fhedding of blood or hurting one 
fingle citizen, he caltned the minds of the people, reconciled 
the factions, and fo gained the hearts of all, that the Syrc* 
cufianiy though highly diffatisfied with the foldiery for 
auuming the right of chufing their own generals, yet unanir 
jhoufly confirmed him in the command, inverting him 
with all civil and military power during the interregnum *. 

Hiiro, being now, at the head of the army, began to take 
fuch meafures as fhould prevent any further difturbances in the 
city. He obferved, that the generals and troops rto fooner 
left the city to take the field, but Syracufe was involved in 
new troubles by feditious fpirits and lovers of novelty. He 
thought it therefore nece/Tary to have lbme perfon of merit 
and rank, upon whom he might rely for retaining the city in 
its duty, during his abfence and that of the army. Leptines 
feemed very fit for this purpofe, being a man of great intercft 
and authority among the people. In order therefore to at- 
tach hina to his intereft, he married Ivs daughter, and always 
left his father-in-law governor of the city when he took ti.e 
field y by which means he fecured both himfelf and the public 
tranquillity. Another tiling that gave Hiero great uneafinefs 
and raffed frequent diftarbances was, the ungovernable temper 
of the mercenaries in the fervice of the republic. They had 
no refpeft for their commanders, nor affection for a ftate of 
which they were no part, and therefore always ready to re- 
volt, and even join the enemy, when their unjuft demanJs 
were not complied with* and their hopes of gain notanfwer- 
cd. They were fo united among themfelves, that Hiero could 
not by any means gee the better of them ; if he undertook to 
punilh «he moll: criminal among them, the whole corps took 
his part | fo that the general was rather governed by them than 
they §y flip). He therefore concluded, that the only means 
to £ut an end to the troubles they occafioncd, was utterly to 
extirpate that feditious body, whofe liccntiotifncfs and rebelli- 
ous difpofition could only corrupt others, and incline them to 
the fenie pernicious practices. Accordingly he came at laft 
r u this refolution, which was contrary to his natunJ inclination, 

1 Just in, I. .v:iii. c. 4. 
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but judged by him ncceflary for the tranquillity of his country, 
and fafety of his own perfon. He took die field under pre- 
tence of marching againft the Mamertines ; but when hie came 
within fight of the enemy, he divided his army into two 
bodies, the one compofed of Syracujians , the other of merce- 
naries ; he ordered the latter to begin the charge, putting him- 
felf at the head of the former as if he defigned to. fupport them. 
The mercenaries fell upon the enemy with the utmoft fury, 
but, being abandoned by the Syracujians^ were all cut in pie- 
ces. The Syracujian troops he brought back fafe to the city, 
having taken care to poft them To as to have a river between 
them and the enemy m . 

Hiero, having thus purged his army of thofe mutineers, 
revived the military difcipline among the Syracujians^ took 
other mercenaries more tradable into his fervice, and by de- 
grees rendered his army formidable both to the Carthaginians 
and Mamertines. He firft made trial of their valour againft 
the latter, who, elated with the advantage they had gained 
over the mercenaries, marched into the territories of Syracuje 9 
deftroy ing all before them with fire and fword. Hereupon Htero 
took the field, engaged them in the plains of Mylm (N), ut- 
terly defeated them, and took their general by name Cm pri- 
foner. Cios> being carried to the Syracujian camp, faw there 
the horfe which his fon had rode in the battle, and taking it 
for granted that he was killed, refolved to live no longer y and 
accordingly loofening the ligatures of his wounds, he foon af- 
ter expired. By his death the Mamertines being deftitute of 
a head, Hiero invaded their territories, and polfefled himfelf 
of the cities of MyU> Amafcla> Alafa, aad Abacanum (O), 

and 

1,1 Ju IT in. L xxiii. Polyb. 1. i. c. i6. 

(N) Myl* t now Milazz9, was formerly a colony of the Tynda- 
ritani, who fettled in that part of Sicily. It was fi tatted in a pen- 
infula in the north point of the ifland, and had a very convenient 
harbour. Pliny fpeaks of a fountain near MyU, which dried up 
m winter, and was full of water during the hotteft patt of the 
lummer(39). Fasullus tells us, that he obferved the fame thing. 
The fituation of the city of Jmafela is altogether unknown. 

(O ) Abac*num flood in the north part of Sicily. Clwverhu places 
it near the little city of Tripio. As for the city of jjndarij, it 
was not far diftant from Abac*num 9 and the name of it is (till pre- 
ft? rved in the place caned at prefent Santa Mori* di Tyndaro. It 
was originally a colony of the Lacedemonians, who are fuppofed to 
have given it the name of Tyndaris, from Tyndams the father of 

(39) Wto. /. xxxi. c. 4. 

Led*> 
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and then returned loaded with glory and booty to Syracufe 9 
where he was declared king by the unanimous confent of the 
citizens, and foon after acknowledged as fuch by all the allies. 
This happened feven years after he hud been inverted with the 
command of the army \ 

Some time after his acceflion to the throne he again worfted The Ma 
the Mamertines* and reduced them to fuch ftraits, that they mertincs 
began to entertain thoughts of furrendering their city to him. re ^ uce ^ ** 
Accordingly they fent ambafiadors inviting him to a parley, ^ ea ! , 
wherein it was agreed, that the city of Meffana fliould be put ^ atts y 
into his hands, sjnd that he fcould maintain the inhabitants in ier 
the pofleffion of their antient rights and privileges, and pro- 
teft them againft any foreign invalion. But as Hiero was ad- 
vancing to take pofleffion of the place, he was deceitfully 
prevented by Hannibal* who at that time commanded the 
Carthaginian forces in Sicily The cunning African came, as 
it were, to congratulate Hiero on his late victory, and amu- 
fed him, till fome troops, which he had kept concealed in the 
Lipari iflands, .drew near Mejfana. The officer, who com- 
manded that detachment, affured the Mamertines that he came 
as a friend, and that his only deflgn was to affift them againft 
thtSyracuftans* and prevent them from delivering their city into 
the enemies hands. The Mamertines* feeing them fe Ives fup- 
ported with a new reinforcement, fummoned an aflembly to 
deliberate on what meafures they fhould take in fo critical 
a jundure. The members of the aflembly were divided 
in their opinions ; fome were for accepting the protection 
Carthage offered them, others for furrendering to Hiero , 
with whofe mild government and ftridt honour they were 
well acquainted ; but the greateft part were for calling the 
Romans to the affiftance of a city, whofe inhabitants were ori- 
ginally Italians o* 

The Mamertines* before they fought the laft battle with The Ma- 
Hiero* had fent deputies to Rome* imploring the affiftance mertines 
of the Reman fenate and people againft the invafions of their call htt/r 
neighbours; and the people, at the inftigation of their con- Romans 

B Justin. & Polyb. ibid. * Polyb. 1. i Zonar. f 
viii. c. 8. 



leda. In this city was antiently a temple dedicated to Mercury, 
and aflame of that god, which was looked upon as a matter-piece 
of art. Pliny tells us, that a great part of Tyndarii was fwallowed 

tip by the fea (4o> 

(40) Plin. L ii. 92. 
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fids, had prom i fed to comply with their ifeqveft. fine the 
fenate, having more regard to honour and equity than the 
people, were not yet come to any relblution. They confi- 
de red, that the Sicilians were only endeavouring to recover a 
city which the Mamertines had taken by the blacked trea- 
chery, and thought it altogether unworthy of the Roman vir- 
tue to undertake openl/ the defence of traitors, who .were 
guilty of the fame perfidy, which they had lately puni&ed in 
the RJt/gians with the utmoft feverity. The fenate therefore 
could not be prevailed upon to come into the me a Aires of the 
people, fo long as the Mamertines had no enemies to contend 
with except the Syracufians . But when news was brought to 
Rome, that the Carthaginians had entered Mejfana % and 
offered to defend it, the confcript fathers changed their 
mind. They were fcnfible, that Carthage undertook the de- 
fence of that important place only with a defign to <eize it 
for herfelf, and therefore, as they did not care to be fo near 
neighbours to that powerful republic, they forgot the flrift 
regard they, had hitherto liad to probity, came readily into 
the people's meafures, and agreed to fend the coniul Appius 
Claudius to attempt the deliverance of Mefiana^ and ftop the 
progrefs of the Cartbaghuans p . 

Appius Claudius did not go at firft in perfon to Mejfana, 
but fent thither one of his military tribunes, who was alio 
named Claudius, in his (lead. The tribune was a man of 
extraordinary boldnefs, and at the fame tiroe of great, pru- 
dence and addrefs, fit for the carrying on of any great enter- 
prize, and incapable of being terrified at the greattft dangers. 
He immediately fet out for Rhtgium, and his lirft care there 
was, to get together what vcilcls he could in enler to crofc 
over into Sicily* But before he ventured to lea with the fe w 
triremes he had under his command, he thought k advifeable 
to difcaver firft the difpofition of the Mamertines ; anj ac- 
cordingly going on board a fifeer-fcoat, he patted tmdifenver- 
ed through the midft of the enemy's fleet, and arrived fafe at 
Mejfana, which he found poffefled by the Carthaginians^ 
who had entered it with the confent of fome of the inhabi- 
tants, ami contrary to the inclinations 'of otfiers. TJ&c tri- 
bune convened the Mamertines in the place where they ufual- 
ly met, in order to acquaint them with the motives of hi.* 
coming among them. But at firft the clamours «f the Car- 
tbaginians, who aflitted at the fiflembiy with the inhabitants 
prevented him from being heard. However, he obtained at 
Lift a moment's filcnce, and then he addreffcd the afrcmhU 

p PotYs. ibid. 
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thus: * c Mamertines, I come hither, as a deputy from the 
44 Ramans, to offer you the affiftance you have deiired. The 
fenate and people concur in granting it, and have nothing 
more at heart than to defend Mejfana from the oppreflion 
44 which threatens her. We engage our words, that we 
44 will withdraw our forces as foon as your city and fortunes 
44 are fafe. " Thefe few words made a deep impreflion on 
their minds ; but, as they had already introduced the Car- 
thaginians into their city, they were no longer their own 
matters, and therefore returned fuch an anfvver as would 
have difcouraged any one lefs bold than Claudius ; It is a 
44 great pleafure to Mejfana, they replied, to be able to fpare 
c4 the Romans the trouble of afiitting her. Carthage is before- 
44 hand with them, and her protection is fufficicnt. Whcrc- 
44 fore, if you have no other propofal to make, yotrmay 
44 withdraw. Every free city has a right to call in to her 
44 affiftance whom fhe pleafes. 99 44 A free city! ( replied 
Claudius ) 44 Are you not in the power of the Carthaginians? 
44 Are you not, even in this place, befieged by a foreign 
44 force ? Does not Carthage already lord it over you, and 
cc make you feel the weight of that yoke, which you mutt, 
44 if not relieved by us, bear for ever? Anfwer me, if you 
44 dare. 99 Upon thefe words the Mamertines held their 
peace for fear of the Carthaginians ; and the Carthaginians 
were (truck dumb with the truth of the tribune's fpecch, 
who, taking advantage of this general filence: You, Cartha- 
44 ginians, faid he, know not what to anfwer, becaufe you 
44 are confeious of your own injuftice ; and you, Mamertines y 
44 are dumb, becaufe you dare not fpeak ; if fear had not 
44 (hut your mouths, I am confident, you would not reject 
44 my offers, and therefore I interpret your filence as a tacit 
fcC confent to my propofal. " Upon thefe words a murmur 
arofe in the aflembly, and Claudius, crying aloud, 44 Ma- 
44 mertinrs, I underftand your meaning, you implore the af- 
44 fittance of the Romans, we will comply with your rc- 
44 quett, " left the aflembly and the city without further de- 
lav, and returned to Rhegium^. 

Upon his report the fenate judged, that the Mamertines 

were difpofed to receive fuccours from Rome, and ordered 

in r n *5 

the fame tribune to fet fail with his fleet to Alsjfana. His j rta % 
fleet was no- ways in a condition to cope with that of Car- > r .„ 
to age, the Romans having at that time only a few triremes, jVJefi'.t 
and their men being quite ignorant of fea affairs ; whereas 
the Carthaginians were matters at lea, had numnous fleets 

** Pn i.vn. 1. i. Zonar.I. viii r 8. Autforvit ilhillr. vir. 
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cruifing off the coafts of Italy and Sicily j and were furnifhed 
with expert mariners. However, the tribune, defpifing all 
danger, had the boldnefsto weigh anchor, and fteer his courfe 
to Mejfana ; but being met by Hanno the Carthaginian ad- 
miral in the ftreights between Rhegium and Mejfana^ fome of 
his ftips were taken by the enemy, others by a violent florm 
dafhed in pieces againft the rocks on the coaft of Italy ; info- 
much that he was obliged to return to Rhegium, after having 
loft the beft part of his fleet. Claudius, not at all difcou- 
raged by his bad fuccefs, began to refit his fleet, in order to 
put to fea again, faying, that he did not expeft to learn the 
art of navigation without paying dear for it. Before he fet 
fail the Carthaginians fent him back the fliips v/hich they had 
taken in the late engagement, hoping by means of this art- 
ful prefent, either to pique the Romans in point of honour, 
and fo divert them fiom fending fuccours to Mejfana, or at 
leaft to lay the whole blame of a rupture upon them. When 
Hanno' $ deputies reftored the (hips, they reproached the Ro- 
mans with having infringed the treaties agreed on by both re- 
publics, and pretended that the ftreights belonged to Car- 
thage. This fo incenfed Claudius, that he rejefled the pre- 
fent with indignation, and purfued his former refolut ion with 
more vigour than ever. Hanno' % deputies, before they left 
Rhegium, told Claudius in an imperious ftile, that Carthage 
would not fuffer a Roman even to wafli his hands in the 
ftreights. But this ferved only to make Claudius, who was 
undaunted in the greateft dangers, more eager to force out 
of the neighbourhood of Italy fo proud and encroaching an 
enemy. Soon after the departure of the deputies he fet fail 
again, and timed his enterprize fo well, that he eluded the 
vigilance of the Carthaginian admiral, and arrived fafe in the 
port of Mejfana. Hanno, who had exchanged the command 
of the fleet for that of the land-forces in Mejfana, upon the 
arrival of the Romans retired into the citadel, abandoning the 
city to Claudius, who immediately defircd the Mamertines to 
call an aflembly, and invite Hanno to it. It was not with- 
out the utmoft difficulty that Hanno was prevailed upon to 
leave his citadel, and truft himfelf among the Romans and 
Mejfanians. However, he came at laft, but hard words arif- 
ing between him and Claudius, the bold Roman, who no 
longer appeared as an envoy, but was backed by his legiona- 
ries, w.'-.s fo provoked, that he ordered his foldiers to feize 
him, and kept him under confinement, till he prevailed upon 
him, hv menaces and fair promifes, to deliver the citadel up 

to the AV/in/;j, anJ evacuate the city. This piece of cow- 
ardice 
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ardice coft him dear ; for he was tried by his countrymen, 
found guilty, and condemned to be crucified r . 

Hiero, king of Syracufe, had already made the neceflary 
preparations to befiege Mejfana, which city he looked upon 
as a fure conqueft, after the viftorv he had gained over the 
Mamertines. But when he heard that it was defended by the 
Romans, thinking himfelf too weak to enter the lifts againft 
two fuch warlike nations, as the Romans and Mamertines, he 
fent ambafladors to the Carthaginians, offering to join them, 
provided they would affift him in the fiege of Mejfana, and help 
him in driving out the Romans. Such an cmbafly was, as 
we may well imagine, very acceptable to the Carthaginians, 
who were determined to venture all, rather than fuffer the 
Romans to get any footing in Sicily. A treaty therefore was 
immediately concluded between Carthage and Syracufe, where- 
by they were to aflift each other in driving the Romans quite 
out of the ifland ; Mejfana was to be delivered up to Hicro, 
and fome places fubjeft to Syracufe were to be put into the 
hands of the Carthaginians. Great preparations were car- 
ried on both at Syracufe and Carthage, new forces were 
raifed, and a mighty fleet fent from J/rica under the com- 
mand of another Hanno, the fon of Hannibal, who was 
charged with the whole management of the war. This fleet 
put in at Lilybaum, whence the land-forces marched to Scli- 
nus, and encamped there, while their general went to Agri- 
gentum, and caufed the fortifications of that place to be re- 
paired. The Carthaginians and Syracujians being now rea- 
dy to enter upon adtion, Hanno, before he began hoftilities, 
lent an herald to the Romans, fummoni,ng them to leave Si- 
cily, and furrender up Mejfana to him, or to the king of Sy- 
racufe, if they defired to live in amity with their refpedtive 
republics. Claudius anfwered, that he was determined to de- 
fend the place and the allies of the people of Rome to the laft 
drop of his blood. Hereupon the Carthaginian and Syracu- 
fian armies joined, and inverted Mejfana. The Carthagi- 
nians potted themfelves near cape Pilorus, and lined the coaft, 
whilft Micro with his troops blocked up the city on the land 
fide, and encamped round mount Chalcis ; fo that Mejfana 
was furrounded on all fides, and no fuccours or provifions 
could be conveyed into it either by fea or land 1 . 

As foon as the tribune Claudius had refuted to quit the 
place, Hanno the Carthaginian general, ordered all the Ita- 
lians, who ferved in his army, to he maflac red. When ti.L* 

r Polyr. I i c. ii. V a I.. M\ \ I ii. c 7. ' '/. C. N A h . 
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murder of thefe unfortunate men was heard at Rome, the con- 
ful Appius, who had not appeared yet in thisdifpute, fct out 
with all fpeed and went to Rhegium, with a defign to crofs 
over into Sicily. Upon his arrival at Rhegium, he fent de- 
puties to king Hiero, conjuring him by his antient friend- 
fhip to the Romans not to perfift in the fiege of Mejfana, 
which alone could create a quarrel, the confequences of which 
might prove fatal to him. L. Genucius was the firft of the 
Remans who began a correfpondence with Hiero. Genucius 
was cenful, and charged with the fiege of Rbegium y which 
was held by the rebellious Campanian legion. While the 
conful carried on the fiege, his provifions falling fhort, he 
applied to Hiero, who not only fupplicd him with what he 
wanted, but moreover fent him fome Sicilian forces ; and 
this was the fii ft time the Romans had any troops in their fer- 
vicc from beyond-fea. Claudius, mindful of his former kind- 
nefs to the Romans, proceeded at firft with him in a friendly 
manner. But Hiero, taking it very much amifs, that the 
Romans fhould undertake the defence of a city, which mult 
have otherwife fallen into his hands, broke out into invec- 
tives againft the ingratitude of a republic, which he had af- 
filed in her diftrefs. As he was himfelf a man of ftridi equi- 
ty, he thought it furprizing, that the Romans, whohad late- 
ly punifhed with the utmoit feverity one of their legions for 
treacheroufly feizing on Rhegium, fliould now protedt thofe, 
who in the verv fame manner had made thcmfelves mafters 
of Mejjana. He therefore anfwered the deputies fent to him 
by the conful Claudius, that the events of war were indeed 
uncertain, but lhould he in his attempt againft the rebellious 
city prove unfuccefsful, all men would agree, that though 
the ambition and power of the Romans profpered, yet Hiero 
fell in a juft and honourable caufe. The Romans themfelves 
were very fcnfiblc, that his integrity was the only motive 
which prompted him to take up arms againft the Mamer- 
tines. But, as he lud joined the Carthaginians, the conful 
was little afte&ed with his anfwer, and only faid, that good 
king Hirro was not aware of the intention of his new allies, 
fincc their defign in feizing Mejfana wag only thereby to 
pave themlclves a way to the conqueft firft of Sicily, and then 
of Italy 1 . 

Tbtronfal Claudius, findinp the king of Syracnfe determined to carry 
Claudius on ,j lc |' lc ^ c 0 p Jl/ r jp /f/( ^ icfolved to fail thither in perfon, 
pn/fes over l m|C ^ as ^ Carthaginian fleet watched all his motion;, he 
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power to make war upon Hiero, without frcfli orders from 
the fenate, anJ that he muft therefore return to Rome, and 
lay the matter before the fenate and people. This report foon 
reached Mejfana, and the Carthaginians^ hearing it, left off 
cruiflng in the ftreights. Whereupon Claudius, having firft 
ordered his troops to repair to feveral ports of Italy, and be 
there in a readinefs to fail, went on board a galley built un- 
Ikilfully and in a great hafte, pretending only to coaft along 
the /hore in order to return to Rome, But as foon as he was 
out of light he tacked about, and, being favoured by a dark 
night, reached the neareft fliore in die ifland, and landed the 
few troops he carried with him, without being obferved by 
the enemy. The Romans, who were then unexperienced in 
fea affairs, thought this fo glorious an action, that they gave 
the conful the furname of Caudex, a Latin word Hgnifying a 

boat unjkilfully Luilt 

The conful, having landed his forces, refolvcd to advance ^ 
againft Hiero, who blocked up Mejfana on the fide of mount ^ cat5 
Chalcis, in hopes of furprizing him. When the king faw the Hiero. 
enemy marching up to attack his camp, he very imprudently 
left his trenches and went out to meet them, not doubting, 
but he fhould get the better of them in the open field, which 
he thought far more glorious than to fight behind a rampnrt. 
The Syracufians charged with fuchfury and refolution,that the 
Roman cavalry was put in difordcr at the firft onfet. But the 
legions fought with fo much bravery, that the Syraafians 
could not with their utmoft efforts break through them ; nay, 
they were thcmfelves, after along and obflinate ciifpute, forc- 
ed to give way, and leave the Romans an open paflage into 
the city. The conful, overjoyed at his gaining the firft vic- 
tory which Rome had ever obtained out of her continent, en- 
tered Mafjana in triumph, and was received with thegreatcil 
demonftrations of joy imaginable by the inhabitants, who 
now began to entertain hopes of being foon delivered from a 
fiege, which had already reduced them to great ftraits. Nei- 
ther were they difappointed in their expectation ; lliero could 
not continue any longer before the place after his overthrow, 
being diltrefTed for want of provihons ; and hefules, he 
thought himfelf betrayed by the Carthaginians ; for if they 
lud guarded the ftreights, the Romans could never have attack- 
ed him fo unexpectedly, nor even ventured our of the ports 
of Italy, He could not help thinking, that the Cat thaginiatts 
)uj fufTcfcd the Romans to enter the illanJ on purpole co de- 

* Zona p. - ibid. Front, in Mining. 1. i.e. 4. 
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ftroy him, and full of his diftrufts he decamped haftily in the 
night and retired to Syracufe w. 
Tbepro* Appius, having now but one enemy to contend with, fal- 
gre/s of lied out of the city and attacked the Carthaginian camp, but 
the Rp- as it was in a very advantageous poft, and ftrongly fortified, 
man arms he was obliged to withdraw his legions and retire into Mef- 
in Sicily. j ana a fter having fuftained a confiderable lofs. His retreat 

looked like a flight, and this encouraged the Carthaginians 
to quit their trenches and purfue him. But the legions un- 
expectedly facing about fell upon the purfuers, put them in 
diforder, a«nd made a dreadful havock of the broken troops. 
Thus the advantages of the day were equal ; but Claudius, 
not thinking it advifeable to attempt the enemies camp a fe- 
cond time, laid wafte all the neighbouring country, and made 
excurfions to the very gates of Syracufe icfelf. Hiero, find- 
ing that the Carthaginians were not in a condition to protect 
his dominions, began to entertain fome thoughts of aban- 
doning them and fiding with the Romans. But the fud- 
den departure of the conful Claudius for Rome prevented 
him, for the prefent, from entering into any treaty with that 
republic. 

Next year early in the fpring, both the Roman confuls, 
Manius Valerius Flaccus and Manius Otacilius Crajfus, 
were ordered to tranfport their legions into Sicily, and carry 
on the war againft Hiero and the Carthaginians. They both 
landed without meeting with the leaft oppofition from the 
Carthaginian fleet, and then parted, Valerius undertaking to 
diflodge the Carthaginians from their advantageous poft, 
where they kept Mejfana blocked up, and Otacilius ad- 
vancing into the heart of the country to fpread the terror 
of the Roman arms. What fuccefs attended the former, we 
find no where mentioned ; but thefurname of Mejfana which 
was given him on this occafion, and afterwards by corruption 
changed into that of Meffala, as fome writers inform us* , 
is a convincing proof that he fignalized himfelf by fome gal- 
lant adtion. As for Otacilius , he advanced to the foot of 
mount /Etna, and pollcfled himfelf of all the cities in that 
fruitful country : Adramnn and Centuripe were taken by af- 
fault, but many other cities, and among the reft Jlafa, fub- 
initted of their own accord to the conqueror. Afterwards 
the two confular armies feme times joined to ri'jjit the 
united forces of the Syracuftaus and Carthaginians^ and 

w Zona n.I, vtii. c. 9. Eutrop. f. ii. Fqlyb. I. i. 1 Sr.- 
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fometimes feparated to extend their conquefts the wider; 
the enemies were every-where vanquifiied, and as they took 
the cities fubjeft both to the Syracuftans and Carthaginians % 
without diftin&ion, they reduced in a few months time no 
fewer than iixty feven places ; of which number were Tau- 
rominium and Catana, two cities of great importance. As 
they drew great reinforcements from thefe cities, their ar- 
mies were foon fo increafed, that they thought themfelves in 
a condition to undertake the fiege of Syracufe, the capital of 
the whole ifland, and at that time one of the greateft and 
ftrongeft cities in the world. Hiero, being intimidated at 
the danger he was in, and now more fenfiblc than ever, that 
an alliance with Rome would be Iefs difadvantageous to him 
than one with Carthage, loft no time in endeavouring to fave 
his ftately metropolis from impending ruin. As foon as the 
two confular armies appeared before it, he fent out deputies 
to treat with the Romans of a peace, who on their part were 
no- ways averfe to it, knowing that, by keeping up a friendly 
correfpondence with Hiero, the Carthaginians would be re- 
duced to their own forces only, and the Roman armies plen- 
tifully fupplied with all manner of provilions, for want of 
which they had been greatly diftrefled the year before. A treaty Hiero 
therefore was foon concluded on the following terms : that the eludes an 
Romans (hould receive Hiero into the number of the friends alliance 
and allies of their republic, and protect his capital and domi- 
nions, particularly the cities of Jcra, Leontini, Megara y Koiuans - 
Elorum, Netum, and Taurominium, from all hoftilities what- 
foever ; and on the other hand, that Hiero (hould deliver 
up the prifoners he had taken without ranfom, pay the re- 
public an hundred talents of filver, and cultivate her friend- 
fliip by a faithful obfervance of the treaty. This agreement 
was drawn up by the king and confuls, and afterwards rati- 
fied at Rome fir ft by the fenate, and then by the people, at 
the motion of Cn. Attilius Calatinus, then a tribune of the 
people. It was at firft only a truce for fifteen years, but the 
conditions were fo faithfully performed on both fides, that it 
laftcd as long as Hiero lived y . 

FRoMthenceforth/Z/Va fawno war in his dominions, nor 
had any other fhare in it but that of fending from time to time 
fupplies of proviftons to his allies the Romans^ who gratefully 
acknowledged his generofity, and with great care protected 
his dominions from the infults of their common enemy. 
During the fpace of above fifty years he lived after his aceef- 
fion to the throne, while the country around him was in 
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flames, occafioned by the cruel wars which the two moft 
powerful republics in the world made upon each other, he 
was only a fpe&ator, and heard the noife of the arms, which 
fliook all the neighbouring regions, himfelf and his people 
enjoying the fweets of a profound peace and tranquillity. The 
Romans perceived on feveral occafions, during the firft Punic 
war, and efpecially at the ficge of Jgrigentum with which it 
was begun, how necefiary it was for them to cultivate the 
friendfhip of Hiero ; for that prince abundantly fupplied them 
with provilions, when without his aid they had been obliged 
by famine to quit the ifland, their convoys from Italy being 
often intercepted by the enemy's fleet which guarded the 
freights z . 

The interval between the end of the firft Punic war and 
the beginning of the fecond, which was about five and twenty 
years, was to Hiero a time of tranquillity, in which his ac- 
tions are not mentioned by the hiftorians. Polybius only in- 
forms us, that the Carthaginians in the war, which they 
were obliged to fupport againft the mercenary troops that had 
ferved under them in Sicily, had recourfe to king Hiero, who 
kindly aflifted them, fearing perhaps left the mercenaries, 
getting the better of the Carthaginians, fhould carry their 
victorious arms into Sicily, which ifland they were perfectly 
well acquainted with. Hiero's fole application during this 
long interval was to make his fubjects happy, and to redrefs 
the many evils, which the tyrannical government of Aga- 
thocles, and the inteftine divifions arifing upon his death, had 
occafioned. Before his reign the ftate had been divided by 
two factions, the one of the citizens, the other of thefoldiers; 
and their differences, fupported on both fides with great ahi- 
inofity, kept up the fpirit of divifion in the republic, and 
gave birth to numberlefs diforders. But Hiero, with his pru- 
dent and impartial conduct", fo rooted out all feeds of difcord 
and mifunderftanding, that during a reign of fifty years no 
revolt or fedition ever arole, or the Ieaft commotion either 
in the army or the city. Both foldiers and citizens looked 
upon him rather as their common father and prote£tor,than as 
their IurJ and fovereign, and were fully convinced that he was 
infinitely averfe from doing any thing that could in the Icaft 
prejudice their fortunes or liberty. His particular care was 
to encourage agriculture, which he looked upon as the cer- 
tain means to rliftufe abundance throughout his kingdom 5 he 
did not think it unworthy of the fovercignty to ftudv that 
ail, and even compofc a book on that fubjedt, of which ue 
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ought much to regret the lofs. As the chief riches of the 
country, and the moft certain fund of the prince's revenue, 
confifted in corn, the tenth part of which was paid to him, 
Hiero made fuch wife and equitable regulations on this head, 
that they became in a manner, the fundamental laws of the 
country, and were always obferved as facred and inviolable, 
not only in his reign, but in all fucceeding times. When 
the Romans had reduced the city and dominions of Syracufc 
under their obedience, they impofed no new tributes, but 
only decreed, that all things fhould be regulated according to 

the laws of Hiero *. 

Ik thefecond Punic war, Hiero gave fignal proofs of his Hiero"/ 
attachment to the Romans. As foon as he received advice of/**™'* af ' 
Hannibal's arrival in Italy, he went with his fleet well c- tac:mc);t 
quipped to meet Tiberius Sempronius at MeJJana, and aflured 
him, that, advanced in age as he was, he would fhew the 
fame zeal for the Roman people as he had done in his youth, 
if they thought it neceflary that he fliould put himfeif at the 
head of his troops and crofs over into Italy, lie fuppjied 
the conful's legions with corn and cloaths at his own ex- 
pence, and was. preparing to attend him into Italy, when 
Sempronius, receiving news of the advantage gained by the 
Rofnans over the Carthaginian fleet, thanked the king for 
his advantageous offers, but made no ufe of them at that 
time a . 

Hiero 's fincere affe&ion for Rome appeared ftill more con- 
fpicuous, after the victory gained by Hannibal at the lake 
Tbrafymenus. The Romans had already loft three battles, 
and were abandoned by many of their allies. In this mourn- 
ful conjuncture Hiero fent a fleet laden with provisions to 
the port of OJiia : The atnbafiador, who came with the 
prelent, being introduced to the femue, told the confeript 
fathers, " That Hiero, their maftc'r, had been as fenfibly 
" affected with their misfortunes, as if he had Suffered them 
iC himfelf ; that though he knew the grandeur of the Ro- 
" man people drfplayed itfeif more in times of advcrlitv, 
u than after the moft lignal fucreflcs, yet he had t;.kc n the 



liberty to fend them, as a faithful ::!ly, a vu lory of irrJjy 
gold weighing three hundred p un-is, whn.ii the kii.;^ 
hoped they would vouchi.ife t'> i luic as a l.:voui«i!-le 
<c augury, and a pledge of his w>.<».» tor tlicir | n-fpci it v ; 
" that rhey had nlfo brought time hundred thoui mi n -.-.iii 
" of wheat, two hundrcJ tho*«!:i;:d of bailey, and uire 
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cc charged by their mafter to acquaint them, that if they 
cc wanted more, he coulJ caufe what quantity they pleafed 
*< to be tranfporteJ to fuch places as they (houM appoint ; 
44 that he knew the Romans employed no Grangers in their 
44 armies, except light-armed troops, and therefore he had 
4C only font a thoufand archers and (lingers, whom they might 
44 oppofeto the (lingers of the Balearic iflanJs, and the Nu- 
44 midians in the Carthaginian army," To his prefents 
Hi fro added, a wholefome piece of advice, which was, that 
the praetor, who fliould be fent to command in Sicily, might 
crofs from thence over into Africa, and by that means divert 
the Carthaginians from fending any fuccours to Hannibal in 
Italy. Rome was touched with the affe&ion good king Hiero 
(hewed her, thanked him for his prefents a;id advice, and 
font him this obliging letter : You have ever been a conjlant 
and generous friend. No change of times has altered your af- 
fcftion and gene roftty towards us. We received with pleafure 
the vifiory from your hands. It is a pledge of your friendjhip, 
which we will carefully preferve \ and in order to keep her a- 
mong us, and prevent her ever leaving us, we will (hut her up in 
the Jtrongejl place of Rome. IVe will place her upon the capi- 
tal our citadel, and even in the temple of Jupiter. The gods 
grant, that fin may be as faithful and friendly to us as you. 
All the corn and barley on board the lhips with the archers 
and (lingers were fent to the confuls. They likewife fent, 
purfuant to Hiero's advice, from the ports of Italy a rein- 
forcement of twenty five quinqueremes to T. Qtacilius, who 
commanded the armies in Sicily, impowering him to carry the 
war into Africa, if he thought proper K 

Valerius Maximus obferves here the noble and polite libera- 
lity of Hiero, who did not offer the Romans three hundred 
pounds weight of gold in fpecie, as being well acquainted with 
their delicacy in that point j but under the form of a victory, 
which they dared not refufe, on account of the good omen it 
feemed to bring along with it. It is uncommon to fee a prince, 
whofe dominions were fo expofed to the infults of the enemy, 
continue unalterably faithful to his former allies, even when 
they were on the brink of ruin. But nothing could (hake 
Hicro J % attachment to Rome. But it was alfo his intereft to 
a& as he did. For had the Carthaginians entirely ruined, or 
even weakened the Romans too much, Syracufe mull have fal- 
len a prev to the conquerors. That city was fituated over 
againft Carthage, and lay mighty convenient for fecuring its 
commerce, and gaining the empire of the fca. Wherefore as 
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Syracufe mud have neceflarily fallen after Rome, it was abfo- 
lutely requiflte for the king of Syracufe to hazard every thing, 
and either fave Rome or fall with her. 

Neither did king Hiero' s generofity extend to the Ro- 
mans aldne ; Polybtus informs us, that he fent an hundred ta- 
lents to the Rhodians, with other rich prefents, after the great 
earthquake, Which laid wafte their ifland, and threw down 
the famous coloflus. He moreover caufed two ftatucs to be 
ere£ted in the market-place at Rhodes, representing the peo- 
ple of Syracufe placing a crown on the head of the Rhodians, 
as if, fays our hiftorian, Hiero, after having made the people 
magnificent prefents, believed himfelf indebted to them. ro 
great was the modefty with which his prefents were always at- 
tended c . 

However, there is a pafloral in Theocritus d hearing the 
name of Hiero, wherein that poet feems to reproach the king, 
as if he had not acknowledged in a handfome manner the ver- 
fes made in his commendation. But the mean manner, in 
which he claims, as it were, a reward for his poetry, leaves 
room to conclude, that the imputation of avarice falls with 
more juftice on the poet than the prince, whofe generofity is 
extolled by all the hiftorians who mention him. 

Tho' Hiero feemed entirely employed in maintaining the 
peace and tranquillity of his kingdom, yet he did not negledt 
matters relating to war, knowing, that the fureft means to 
preferve the public quiet, was to hold himfelf always ready to 
make war upon fuch as fhould attempt to difturb it. To him 
Syracufe was indebted for thofe amazing machines of war, 
which the Syracufians made ufe of when befieged by the Ro- 
mans, as we foal! fee anon. The public buildings, fuch as 
palaces, temples, arfenals, fsrV. which were ere&ed in Syra- 
cufe by his order, and under the dire&ion of Archimedes, 
were the greateft ornaments of that ftately metropolis. He 
caufed alfo an infinite number of (hips to be built for the ex- 
portation of corn, in which the whole riches of the ifland 
confifted. We are told of a galley built by his order, which 
was looked upon as one of the wonders of that age. Archi- 
medes, who was the overfcer of the work, fpent a whole* year 
in finifhing it ; Hiero daily animating the workmen with his 
pretence. This fhip had twenty benches of oars, three fpa- 
ciotis apartments, and all the conveniences of a large p:?l:;cc. 
The floors of the middle apartment were all inLi ; , smd j-epie- 
fonted in various colours the fun ics of Jh>tmr - iliad. The 
ceilings, windows, aM all other parts uuc hiij'heu with 
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wonderful art, and embellifhed with all kinds of ornaments* 
In the uppermoft apartment there was a fpacious gymnafium, 
or place of cxercifc, and walks with gardens and plants of 
all kinds dif t »ofeJ in wonderful order. Pipes, fome of harden- 
ed clay, and others of lead, conveyed water all around to re- 
frefli them. But the fincft of the apartments was that of 
Venus, the floors being inlaid with agates and other precious 
i\ ones, the infide lined with Cyprus wood, the windows adorn- 
ed with ivory, paintings, and fmall ftatues. In this apartment 
there was a library, and a bath with three great coppers, and 
a bathing veflel made of one fingle ftone of various colours, 
and containing two hundred and fifty quarts. It was fupplied 
with water from a great refcrvoir at the head of the fhip, which 
held an hundred thoufand quarts. The veflel was adorned on 
all luLs wills fine paintings, and had eight towers of equal 
dhneiinons, t wo at the head, tv/o at the ftern, and four in the 
middle. R junJ thefe towers were parapets, whence ftones 
might be difcharged againft the enemy's veffels when they ap- 
proached. Each tower was conftantly guarded by four young 
m.jn compleatly armed, and two archers. To the fide of the 
veiTel was faftened an engine made by Archimedes, which 
threw a ftone of three hundred weight, and an arrow of eigh- 
teen feet, the diftance of a ftadium, or an hundred and twen- 
ty five paces. Though the hold of this veflel was exceeding deep, 
a fingle man could foon clear it of water with a machine in- 
vented for that purpofe by Archimedes. An Athenian poet 
having compofed fome verfes on this magnificent veflel, Hiero, 
who underftood the value of verfe, rewarded him with a 
thoufand medimni, that is, fix thoufand bufliels of wheat, 
which he caufed to be carried to the Pyraus or port of Athens. 
Hiero made afterwards a prcfent of this great veflel to Ptolemy, 
probably Philadelphia, king of Egypt, and fent it to Alexan- 
dria. As there was at that time a great famine in Egypt, good 
king Hiero fent along with it fcveral other fhips of lefs burden, 
with three hundred thoufand quarters of corn, ten thoufand 
great earthen jars of fait fifli, twenty thoufand quintals of fait 
meat, and an immenfe quantity of other provifions e . 

Hiero's fidelity to the Romans was put to a fevere trial after 
the battle ot Canute, which was followed by an univerfal de- 
lation of their allies. The Carthaginians, having landed a 
prit many troops in Sicily, made a dreadful havock in the 
tirriioik. of Syracufe. But nothing could fhake the kings 
eoiil!..iu v. lie was only concerned to fee fome, even of his 
own family, favour the Carthaginians. He had a fon named 
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Gilm y who married Nereis the daughter of Pyrrbus> and had 
by her feveral children, and amongft others Hieronymus, of 
Whom we fhall foon have occafion to fpeak. Ge/on 9 defpifing 
his father's wholefome advice, and looking upon the Romans 
as already fubducd by Hannibal r , openly declared for the Car- 
thaginians. He had already armed the multitude, and ftirred 
up the allies of Syracufe to join him ; but his meafures were 
broken by a fudden and unexpected deaths which happened 
fo feafonably, that his father was fufpe&ed to have been privy 
to it'. Hiero did not furvive his fon long. After he had Hiero 
continued faithful to the Romans for fifty years together, he 
died in the ninetieth year of his age, and fifty-fourth of his 
reign, infinitely regretted by his fubjefis, and no lefs by the 
Romans^ who loft in him the moft conftant friend they had 
ever had. 

There was none to whom Hiero could leave his crown, Year of 
except Hieronymus the fon of Ge/on, on whom he could not thcFJood, 
depend as to his conduct, the young prince being but fifteen 2:^4. 
years old at his grandfather's death. The good old king Before 
therefore, who had more at heart the happ inefs of his people, Chriil, 
than the aggrandizing of his family, had formed a defign of a- 21 5- 
boliflring monarchy, and reftoring the Syracufians to their an- ^VNJ 
tient liberty. He had two daughters, both married to the 
greateft lords of the kingdom, Demarata the elder to Andra- 
nodorus, and Heraclea to Zoippus, a man of a quiet difpofi- 
tion, and who had ferved Hiero with great fidelity, but was 
in his heart a zealous republican. Wherefore his wife Hera- 
clea ', whom he firffered to go but very feldom to court, never 
attempted to divert her father from reinftating the Syracufians in 
their antient rights. But her fifter, at the infligation of her 
ambitious hufband, ufed her utmoft endeavours to engage Hi- 
ero not to deprive his grandfon of a crown which v/as due to 
him by right of inheritance. The private views of Demarata 
and her hufband were to govern the kingdom, during the mi- 
nority of Hieronymus^ and to wait for a favourable oppportu- 
nity of placing the crown upon their own heads, I: was not 
eafy for an old man of ninety to hold out again fl: the ca- 
refles, tears, and intrcaties of a daughter, who bciieged him 
flay and night. So that he at l ift gave way to the repeated 
in/ranees of an ambitious woman, made a will, and bequeath- 
ed the crown to his grandfon. To prevent as far as p.iflible 
the evils he apprehended, he appoiiued him fifteen guardian?, 
who were to form his council, nrnellly dcfiring rlicm at h's 
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death never to depart from the alliance with the Romans* to 
which he had inviolably adhered for fifty years, to teach the 
young prince to abftain from pomp and oft en tat ion, and to 
inftil into his mind the fame principles by which he had a£fced 
during his whole reign. 
Hierony- Hiero's eyes were no fooner clofed, but the guardians, fum- 
mus * moning the people, read the king's will in the aflembly. As 

the taftesof the Syracujians and their views were different, fo 
were their opinions with relation to the things eftablifhed by 
the king. Some did not like the monarchical government ; 
others took umbrage at the crown's being fettled in one fami- 
ly ; the greateft pa it were diflatisfied at the perpetual alliance 
to be made with Rome already half fubdued by Hannibal. In 
fhort, the will was liked only by a very few, who were gained 
over by the court, and artfully placed in feveral parts of the 
aflembly to fhew their approbation of it by fhouts and accla- 
mations. However, none had courage enough to proteft 
againft it ; and therefore thcaticmbly broke up, without ei- 
ther openly contradi&ing or accepting the will. The king's 
obfequies were celebrated with great pomp .by the citizens, 
to whom his memory was dearer than to his relations. A few 
days after, Andran odorus, thinking the young prince fecurely 
feated on the throne, becaufe he faw no open oppofition, be- 
gan to take fuch meafures as plainly difcovered his intentions, 
and encreafed the number of the enemies of the monarch 
and monarchy. Hiero's chief aim in appointing fifteen guar- 
dians was, to engage fo many of the greateft lords in his do- 
minions to be defenders of his crown and family. But Andra- 
nodorusy out of a felfifh view, deprived Hieronymus of his chief 
fupport by removing all the other guardians, under pre- 
tence, that the king was of age to take the re, ins of govern- 
ment into his own hands. By this means that wicked minif- 
ter, who had gained a great afcendant over the young prince, 
united in his own perfon all the power which had been divi- 
ded among them. The beft of princes, fucceeding a king 
fo greatly beloved by his fubje&s, would have found it very 
difficult to maintain himfelf in the throne. Whereas Hiero- 
nymuS) under the direction of Andrancdorus y became quite 
His wires the reverfe of his grandfather. He feemed to take pleafure 
and eruet- ' n incrcafing the furrow of the people for the Jofs of Hitro, 
ty. and they, by comparing the vices of the fuccefi'or with the 

virtues of Ins pmleceflor, began to conceive a great averfion 
to the new kimr. Thrv no longer faw the throne filled with 
a prince, who was afRcted with ail the misfortunes of his 
fuhjedts, and gave the mcandl of them a free acccft to him, 
being diltinguifhed irom the re It of the people, only * v 
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the great refpefl and veneration they all paid him . Wero- 
nymus affumed the purple and diadem, and never appeared in 
public, but in a chariot drawn by white horfes, and fur- 
rounded by a troop of guards. His whole conduct was fuit- 
able to this equipage. He was difficult of accefs, never gave 
audience but with an air of contempt, and often added fe- 
vere jefts to his denials- Even his guardians were with great 
.difficulty fuffered to approach him. He had no confidants, 
but the minifters of his pleafures, giving himfelf up to all 
manner of debauchery. His cruelty was no- ways inferior 
even to that of Agathocla, and fecmed to have extinguifhed 
all fenfe of humanity in him. This raifed an univerfal alarm 
both among the people and nobles, infomuch, that fome of 
his guardians laid violent hands on themfelves, to avoid 
feeing the vices of their ward, and others voluntarily with- 
drew from their country 8 . 

Only three men of diftin&ion continued at court, An- 
dranodorus, Zoippus, both Huro's fons-in-law, and Thrafo^ 
furnamed Charcarus. The latter was a true courtier, that is 
a flavilh flatterer, and a mere tool ; but at the fame time a 
cunning ftatefman, and one who indeed readily complied with 
all the inclinations of the prince, but underftood better than 
any other his mailer's true intereft. The king often took 
pleafure in engaging him in difputes with Andranodorus and 
Zoippus about ftate-affairs. Thrafo was a zealous advocate 
for the Romans ; but the two others, believing the Romans 
could never recover, after the dreadful overthrows they had 
received, openly declared for Carthage ; and their fpeeches 
had moft weight with the young prince. However, the rea- 
fons alledged by Thrafo kept him in fufpence, till a melan- 
choly accident determined him to chufe the worft part. One, 
named Solis, a man of a mean condition, and who had lerv- 
ed the king from his infancy in the loweft offices, difcovered 
a confpiracy againft the king, but could name none ofth* 
confpirators, except Theodotus* who was delivered up to An- 
dranodorus •> and tortured in order to make him difcover the 
whole plot and the names of the confpirators. Being in the 
utmoft agony he confcflcd the crime as to himfelf, bur, in* 
ftead of naming his accomplices, he accufed all the king's 
beft friends, though innocent, and amongft others Thrafo^ as 
the ringleader of the whole entcrprizc, adding, that they 
ihould never have engaged in it, if they had not been coun- 
tenanced by one in favour with the king, and who had free 
acccfs into the palace. His depofition was believed, an J ull 
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the intcreft Tbrafo had at court could not fave his life. As 
for Theodotus, he perfifted to the laft breath in acculing the 
innocent in order to fave the guilty. And his accomplices 
depended fo much on his fecrecy, that none of them left the 
city, or abfconded during the whole time he was kept in pri- 
fon and racked *>. 

Upon the death of Tbrafo j who was the fole fupport of 
the Roman alliance, Andranodorus and Zoippus eafily brought 
the king into their meafures, who immediately difpatched am- 
bafladors to the Carthaginian camp in Italy. Hannibal re- 
ceived them with great demonftrations of kindnefs, and fent 
.an embafly to the young king of Syracufe, at the head of 
which he put a young officer of great diftin&ion at Carthage, 
named alfo Hannibal, hoping that the conformity of age and 
inclinations would make him agreeable to Hieronymus. 
With him he fent two perfons advanced in years, who were 
both great ftatefmen and experienced commanders ; one was 
called Hippocrates, and the other Epycides ; they were born 
at Carthage, but originally Syracufians, their grandfathers 
having been banilhed Sicily, in the time of the tyranny of A- 
gathocles. Claudius Pulcher, the Roman przetor in Sicily, 
took umbrage at the arrival of thefe ambafladors, and im- 
mediately fent deputies to the court of Syracufe to renew the 
alliance made with king Hiero. But the Carthaginians hav- 
ing already had audience of Hieronymus, had given him fuch 
high notions of Hannibal's victories and reputation, that he 
had fent away young Hannibal to Carthage to prepare that 
fenate for the receiving his ambafladors, when they fliould 
come to conclude a treaty of alliance with tl e n 1 . 
He receives In this fituation of affairs, the envoys of the Roman prae- 
the Ro- tor were not received at Syracufe with the refped due to their 
man am- character. They began their fpeech with explaining the 
bajfadors motives of their deputation. We are come, faid they, to 
ivith con- r enew that alliance and good underftanding, which the wife 
tempt. k\n% Hiero maintained for fo many vears with Rome, But 

Hieronymvs, who was naturally given to rallery, replied, 
I will afk you but one qucftion : Who were conquerors at 
Gamut- \ou or the Carthaginians ? I am told fuch furpriz- 
ing tilings of that battle, that I fliould be glad to know all 
the particulars of it. This fevere reproach put the Romans 
out of humour; however, they only m.uie him this reply, 
that when he would ple.de to be feiiuus they would deli re ano- 
tli' r audience. They accordingly had one fomedays ahu*, 
and fpr.ke to the king with as much haughrinefs as if they 

' \ i ■ ■ ■ r 1. : j l j. 1 iv, ! z\.. 

had 
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had been conquerors, advifiag him not to determine upon 
the choice of his allies from doubtful accounts, nor change 
fides too raihly, left he (hould foon have occafion to repent 
of the meafures he had taken. To this the king replied with 
an infulting air : Yes, indeed, I fuppofc it was out of pure 
friendfhip, that the Romans, upon a falfe report of my grand- 
father's death, brought their fleet in light of Syracufe. Did 
they defign to make themfelves mafters of my dominions, or 
to protect them ? This reproach was wholly founded on an ill 
turn, which the enemies of Rome had given to a ftep of the 
Romans. A report being fpread of king Hicro's death, the 
Roman v£eec had advanced as far as cape Pachynum to affift the 
grandfon of their faithful ally. But as foon as they underftood 
that Hiero was ftill alive, the fleet returned to Lilybaum, 
Hence the friends of Carthage took occafion to perfuade the 
king, that the defign of the Romans was to feize on his do- 
minions, and keep them for themfelves. The ambaffadors 
endeavoured to undeceive him, but he with an air of ralle- 
ry only replied ; Since then you could tack about, give me 
leave in my turn to take advantage of the wind, from what 
point foever it blows : it is now fet for Carthage, and I ftall 
fail thither. Upon this the deputies withdrew without re- 
turning any anfwer, and informed the praetor, who had font 
them, of all that had pa!Ted k . £ ^ 

From this time Rome looked upon the king of Syractife t *** a /jjl 
as her enemy. And truly that prince foon after the depar- g 
ture of the ambaffadors fent three deputies to Carthage, to ra- Carthage, 
tify the alliance he had made with Hannibal. The conditions of 
this treaty were ; firft, that the Carthaginians fhould fend a 
fleet and a land-army to affift Hieronymus : Secondly, that 
after they had with their joint forces driven the Romans quite 
out of the ifland, they ftiould divide it into two equal parts, 
the river Himera (Q) being the boundary of the Syracuftans 
on one fide, and of the Carthaginians on the other. Such a 
treaty could not meet with any difficulty from the fenate of 

k Liv. ibid. 



(Q) There were two rivers in SL-ily known by the nnrne of///- 
mew. The fma Her fell into the Tyrrhenian lea, near the pre fent 
city of Termini. r l 'he larger, after having watered tliemiddleof 
the ifland, difcharges itfelf into the Libyan fea. Bo:h thefe rivers 
rile on mount Nebroda, now Madonia. So/inus, Mela, and feme 
other geographers, make thefe two but one river, which after- 
wards divides itfelf into two brandies ^42). 



(42) So Jin c. 13 Pompon. Mc!a % i. z. c, }. 
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Carthage i fince the whole end of it was firft to draw off Hiero* 
nymus from his alliance with the Romans* and then to facri- 
fice him to their ambition. Hippocrates and Epicydes were 
fenfible of this, and therefore, as they had more at heart the 
intereft of Syracufe than that of Carthage* they opened the 
jVoung prince's eyes, and gave him to underftand how preju- 
dicial the fceond article might prove to him. Your right to 
all Sicily* faid they, is indifputable. You are the fon of 
Nerds* the daughter of Pyrrhus ; and who does not know 
that Pyrrbus was, by the unanimous confent of all the Si- 
cilians* declared king of the whole ifland ? Though this dif- 
courfe was no- ways conclufive, yet the young prince's eyes 
being eafily dazzled with difcoveries that* favoured his am- 
bition, he immediately difpatched a new embafly to Carthage. 
The former propofals he had made were juft upon the point 
of being figned, and the Carthaginians were not a little fur- 
prized to fee the king change his mind. The ambaffadors 
after a long preamble, wherein they endeavoured to prove 
their mafter's right to all Sicily* and to (hew that he could not 
divide it without wronging himfelf, confined the alliance 
with Carthage to mutual affiftance. The king of Syracufe* 
faid they, will aflift Hannibal in Italy* and Carthage fhall 
affift hini in Sicily. As it was of the utmoft importance for 
Carthage tofeparate Syracufe from the Romans* and to reco- 
ver a footing in Sicily* the fenate confented to the new pro- 
polals of hieronymus* and began fo raife an army and equip 
a fleet to be fent into that ifland. Half Sicily was at that 
time in the hands of the Romans* and had been a Roman 
province ever fince the treaty, which put an end to the firft 
Punic war ; for by that treaty the ifland was divided into 
two parts; the one was poflefled by the Romans* and the 
other by Hiero ; fo that at this time the Romans were in a 
condition to give Hieronymus great trouble. However^ they 
could make no impreffion on the king, who returned" them 
only this unpolite and provoking anfwer, Let the Romans re- 
flore all the gold, prefents and corn that they drew from my 
grandfather, and confent, that the river Ilimera be the com- 
mon boundary between us, and I will renew theantient trea- 
ties with them i. 

The Reman prretor, being exafperated at thefe proceed- 
ing?, took the field, and began hoflilitics in the territory of 
Syiacufe* before the arrival of the Carthaginians in Sicily. On 
the other h ind, Hieronymus* leading his iroops to Leontini on 

the confines of his dominions, fixed his refidence there. His 

1 Liv. J. 24. c. 0. 
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army amounted in all to about fifteen thoufand men, of which 

he detached two thoufand under the command of Hippocra- 
tes and Epicydes to diflodge fome Roman garifons from the 
pofts they poflefled. 

In the mean time the confpirators, whofe names Theodo- Hierony- 
tus had concealed even in the midft of torments, after bav- mus mur ' 
ing long watched an opportunity of putting their deflgn in dtrcd. 
execution, at laft appointed a day for the difpatching of a 
tyrant, whofe cruelties and other vices they .could no longer 
bear. They pofted thcmfelves in a narrow ftreet, through 
which the king, during his refidence at Leant ini^ ufed to ride 
every day on his return from the forum to the palace. His 
guards always attended him, but one of them, by name Z)/- 
nonwntSy was in the number of the confpirators, and agreed 
with the reft to make the guards hull, and by that means 
give them an opportunity of falling upon the king, while he 
was at fome diftance from his attendants. Accordingly Di- 
nomaneSy who was at the head of the guards, flopped as it 
were to tic the firings of his bufkins ; upon this fignal the 
confpirators, rufhing out of their ajnbufh, flabbed the king in 
feveral places before he could receive any afliftancc. For 
Dinomanes, facing about upon his fellow-fojdicrs, flood tbeir 
onfet, and, though dangeroufly wounded, did not retire till 
the king was dead. When the guards faw the prince wallow- 
ing in his blood, and the confpirators advancing to attack 
them, they betook thcmfelves to flight. When the king's 
death was known in the army, which was encamped under 
the walls of Leontlni, the foldiers cried out, that the confpi- 
rators ought to be all facrificed to the mane§ of H:crony?nus. 
But tfrc fweet name of liberty, with which the confpirators 
filled the city and camp, foon appealed their refentment. 
Hopes werealfo given them, that the king's trcafures fhouhl 
be divided among them, and that they fhould foon be headed 
by Inore able generals, than the late unexperienced young 
prince. They were alfo put in mind of the public crimes 
and private vices of the late king, which, being artfully rc- 
prefented and in the worft light, filled them with fuch horror 
that they left the dead body to rot in the public flrcct. A 
remarkable inftance of the little dependence that in to be had 
on the zeal of an inconftant multitude 1 ". 

The king was no fooner dead, but So/is and Tkeodotus, 
two of the confpirators, haflcned to Syracufe to prevent the 
attempts of Andranodcrus, and the others of the king's fac- 
tion. But notwitMtanding their diligence, :huh ano<krus had 
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notice of viHbat had happened before their arrival, and taken 
his precautions accordingly. He had already feized on the 
citadel and the ifland of Urtygia, and filled them with^.troops 
and officers in whom he could confide. Some writers are of 
opinion, that the Raman prcetor Claudius was not entirely un- 
concerned in a plot, which was fo ufeful to his republic. But, 
however that be, he did not fail to give the fenatc immediate 
advice of all that had patted, and to take the necefiary fteps 
for the preferving of that part of Sicily? which belonged to 
the Romans n . 

While Andrantthrm , fupported by the king's fa<Siion, 
was fortifying himfelf in Ortygia, Softs and Tfoodotus entered 
that quarter of Syracufe called Tycbc. The fun was fet be- 
fore they reached the city, but ftill there was light enough to 
fee the king's diadem and bloody robes, which the confpi- 
rators carried in their hands, and lhewcd to the people. This 
fight drew crowds of the inhabitants round them, whom they 
invited into Acradina, which was as it were the heart of the 
city, to take there proper mcafures for the recovery ©f their 
liberty. Hereupon all the city fided with the confpirators ; 
lights were feen in all parts ; fome took to their arms, and thofe 
who had none in their houfes, ran to the temple of Jupiter 
Ofympius 9 where the arms of the Gauls and illyrians were 
hung up, which the Romans had prcfented to their good ally 
king Hiero. Such citizens as were armed pofted themfdves 
in all the avenues leading to the citadel, and there keptguard 
all night. Andranodorus attempted to pofTefs himfelf of the 
public granaries, but the foldiers, whom he employed on this 
occafion, revolted from him, and delivered them up to the 
magiftrates of the city. In this manner the firft night was 
fpent after the murder of Ilieronymus*. 

Tuf. next morning, as foon as it was light, all the inhabi- 
tants of Syracufe fome armed and fome unarmed, crowded 
into Acradina, where the fenate was afTembled, which had 
not been convened, nor confulted upon any affair fince Hie- 
ro's death. Polyarnus, an illuftrious citizen, fpoke to the 
people with great freedom and moderation : " Syracufians^ 
4C fa i d he, I am not at alffurprifed to fee you up in arms, in 
" order to recover your antient liberty. Thefenfe you have 
<c of your part flaver/, and the calamities you have fuffered 
*' under a tyrannical government, have infpired you with 
" this generous refolution. But, after all, you have heard 
" from /our fathers, that civil difcord is Mcewife attended 
« with great evils, and that Syracufe has fuffdhed more from 
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domeftic than foreign wars, I commend your reading fa m 
Cfi taking arras, but ihould think you ftill more worthy of 
" commendation, if you only ufed them in the laft extremi- 
66 ty. It is my opinion, that you fend deputies to Andrano- 
" darus, and that you firft try by gentle methods, whether 
" you can prevail upon him to open the gates of the citadel, 
** to put the ifland into the bands of the magiftratcs, and to 
•« withdraw his garifons. Ifhefubmits, violence i* ufelefe* 
" but if he perfifts in maintaining himfelf upon a throne, to 
" which he has no right, his crime is greater than that of 
* 4 Hieronymta, and defer ves a more fevere punilhment. " 
This difceurfe had the defired effeft j deputies were fent to 
AndranadoruS) who entered into a conference with them. He 
was fenfible, that it would be very difficult for him to main- 
tain himfelf in his usurpation againft the unanimous con- 
fent of the people. Ortygia was already partly poflefled by 
the citizens, and the public granaries, on which he had de- 
pended, were in the power of the magiftrates. Thefe con- 
fiderations gave him juft apprehenfions ; but his wife Dema- 
rata, Hiera's daughter, a haughty and ambitious woman, 
taking him afide, put him in mind of the famous faying of 
Dionyfius the tyrant, that no man ought to quit a throne till 
he is dragged from it by the heels; flie advifed him to de- 
mand time to confider, and, in the interim, to bring the 
troops from Leontini> and endeavour to gain them, by pro- 
mifing them half the king's treafures*. 

Andranadorus did not entirely reje& this counfel, nor think 
proper to give into it without referve. He chofe a mean be- 
tween both, and refolved to fubmit to the fenate, in expec- 
tation of a more favourable opportunity to bring his defigns 
to bear. He therefore anfwercd the deputies, that he would 
open the gates of Ortygia the next day, come into Acradina, 
and give the alTembly an account of his conduft. According- 
ly he threw open the gates the next morning, and repairing 
to the market-place of Acradim y where the people were af- 
fembled, he mounted the tribunal of harangues, and, after 
excufing his delay, from the apprehenfions he had been under 
of being involved in the tyrant's punifhmcnt, he declared,, 
that he was come to put his life and fortune into the hands 
of the fenate. Then, turning to So/is and Tbeodotus, As for 
you, faid he, illuftrious avengers of the public wrongs, do not 
imagine that the glorious work of eftablifhing your liberty is 
yet accomplifhed. What you have done hitherto is but a 
fketch of what ought to follow. An uiircftraincd populace 
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Andrano- is as dangerous in a republic as a perfecuting tyrant. Andra- 
doras fub* nodorus y having fpoke thefe words, laid down the keys of Or- 
mts to the tfgia, and of the king's treafures, at the feet of the two 
fenate. chiefs of the confpiracy. The whole city was highly re- 
joiced on this occaiion, and the reft of the day fpent in feaft- 
ing, and returning thanks to the gods for (b happy a change. 

The next day the people aflembled to eled the chief 
magiftrntes to govern the ftate, when Andranodorus was one 
of the firft chofen, and with him the chief confpirators, a- 
mong the reft Softpater and Dinomanes, though then at Leon- 
tint. They had there (cized on the money , which Hierony- 
mus had with him to pay the troops, and had caufed it to be 
removed to Syracufe* where treasurers were chofen to take 
care of all the effects of the late king. And, laftly, as a 
iign of their having entirely recovered their liberty, they 
caufed the wall to be beat down between Acradina and the 
ifland Ortygia, which was the retreat of the kings. 

In the mean time Hippocrates and Epicydes* Hannibal's 
two agents, whom Hieronymus had placed at the head of his 
troops, endeavoured to conceal the king's death from them, 
and caufed thofe to be aflaifinated who firft fpread the report 
of it in the cajnp. But all was to no purpofe ; they were 
abandoned by the greater part of the troops, and obliged to quit 
the field and repair to Syraeu/e, in order to carry on there 
the fame negotiations with the republic, which they had begun 
with the king. But finding that the change of government had 
changed the difpofutons of the Syracujians* when they were 
introduced into the fenate, they fpoke thus: We came into 
Sicily being fent by Hannibal as ambafladors to Hieronymus 
his friend and ally. We have only obeyed the commands of 
our general, and if our abode in the ifland gives you any um- 
brage, allow us at leaft a free paflage to our army. Lccri is 
the place where we defire to be fee afhore in Italy ; both fea 
and land are infefted by the Romans* we beg theiefore you 
would give us a guard to efcort us to that port. The Syra- 
cufians were not forry to part with thofe two ftrangers, who 
were of a turbulent and fa&ious difpofition, and well experi- 
A plot enced in military affairs. But as the fenate was too dilatory 
firmed by J n appointing the time for their departure and the guards to 
iiippocra- e f cort them, they found means to form a party againft the 
tes and E- f enate 0 f Syracufe and againft Rome. They had commanded 
picyaes. t j ic j^g'j. forces, and therefore being well known to the foldi- 

crs, they aflembled as many of them as they could in their 
lodgings, and by feditious fpceches ftirred them up to rebellion, 
telling them, that the fenate defigncd to deliver up the ftate 

to the Romans, and fccrifice the public good to their private am- 
bition. 
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bition. Andranodorus was not a ftranger to thcfe plots, but 
favoured tbcm underhand, in hopes of turning them to his 
own advantage. The feditious Demarata was continually 
fpiriting him up to re-eftablilh monarchy and place himfelf on 
the throne. The time is come, faid flie, for placing Hiero's 
daughter on the throne of her father, AH is quiet in Syracufe, 
but the republic not yet well fettled, the foldiers, who are 
ufed to receive the king's pay, are not yet difperfed, nor have 
they imbibed the republican fpirit; two great generals, difciples 
of Hannibal in the art of war, are ready to lend us their affift- 
ance ; they are acquainted with the troops, and efteemed by 
them : Let us then feize this happy moment, and not delay, 
till Hippocrates and Epicycles are forced from 8yracufe> and 
we deprived of their concurrence * , 

This difcourfe of Demarata made no fmall impreflion on 
Andranodorus ; however, he did not think fit to imbark in fo 
dangerous an enterprize, till he had communicated his defign 
to Themiftuu This nobleman had married Harmania the late 
king's fitter, and therefore (hewed a great readinefs to enter 
into the plot, being well apprized, that, if the republican 
ftate were reftored, he {hould be reduced to a private flat ion. 
Thus the defign for ufurping the throne was formed, and 
meafures taken for the putting it in execution ; but anin- 
difcreet confidence difconcerted the whole. ThemMus was very 
intimat'e with one Ariflo % a man of no mean birth, but by 
profeffion an a&or, which was not deemed dishonourable a- 
mong the Greeks, men of difiin&ion appearing fometimcs on 
the ftage, and acting parts in tragedies. As foon as Arijh 
was informed by his friend, that the confpirators had refolvcd 
to put the magiftrates to death, and re-eftabhfh the monarchy 
he thought it his duty to prefer the intereft of his country to 
the laws of friendship ; and accordingly difcovered the confpi- The phi 
racy to the chief magiftrates or prxtors, by whom, after &f covered 
had been examined, fentence of death was privately pafled 
upon Andranodorus and Themtftus upon his depofition aJone ; 
for Arijlo was known to be a man of great honour and pro- 
bity. The fentence was to be executed at the door of the f« - 
natc-houfe, when thefe two chief confpirntors fhoulJ come 
to the fenate, and guards were placed at the entrance with 
private orders, to kill them as foon as they appeared. The Amlrano 
guards, purfuant to their orders, fell upon them as they were do; us a?./ 
entering the fenate, and the rwo confpirator ; ; fell down dead TJwmiihi- 
on the fpot covered with many wounds. Their denih finiek f\t rs 
die reft of the fenators with terror, for they were cjMitc Hran-d'*^ 
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gers to the motives of that execution ; but the praetors, when 
the tumult was quelled, introduced Arijla, who unriddled the 
whole fecret to them, lamented the unhappy fate of his friend 
Thernijlus, and difcovered the defigns of the confpirators. He 
told them, that the Iberian and African mercenaries, whom 
Hieronymus had kept in his pay, were to have been the inftru- 
ments of this new revolution, and to have been employed in 
cutting off the chief citizens of Syracufc j that their eftates 
were to have been the rewards of the aflaffins, and that the 
due preparations were made for the feizing of Ortygia again 
in the name of Andranodorus. He then entered into a detail 
of all the circumftances of the confpiracy, and named the 
perfons, who were to have executed each particular part of 
that black defign. As his evidence carried with it all the ap- 
pearance of truth and fincerity, the fenate patted a decree, de- 
claring that the death of Andranodorus was as juft as that of 

Hieronymus. 

In the mean time, the populace, not knowing for what 
reafon two citizens of diftin&ion had been fo unexpe&edly 
put to death, threatened to revenge the violence offered them. 
But the fight of the dead bodies of the two confpirators, 
which were dragged out into the porch, appeafed the tumult, 
and then Sopater, appointed by the fenate to harangue the 
people, informed them of their pernicious defigns, afpribing 
all the misfortunes of Sicily to them, and not to Hierony- 
mus, who, being only a youth, had been led aftray, by their 
wicked counfels. He infinuated, that the king's guardians 
and tutors had reigned in his name \ that they ought to have 
been exterminated withthe tyrant; that impunit^had encouraged 
them to commit new crimes, and even to afpire to the tyran- 
ny y that not being able to fucceed in their defign by force, 
they had made ufe of diflimulation and perfidy j that nei- 
ther favours nor honours could get the better of the wicked 
difpofition of Andranodorus, whom they had raifed to the 
higheft dignities with the deliverers of their country ; that as 
to Themifiusj he had been infpired, as well as his accomplice, 
with the ambition of reigning by his wife. Thefe furies 
are the occafion of all our misfortunes, faid Sopater j thefe 
Sentence of the firft authors of the prefent confpiracy. At thefe words, 
death paf the whole aflembly cried out, that none of them ought to be 
fed on all f u ff cre j to live, and that it was neceflary to root out entirely 
the royal t | |B race Q f t | ie t y rantS) w ithout any referve or exception 
family % a*d 'j^g cruc ] f cntence was no fooner pafled by the people, but 
T!lxiu- thc P racturs > vvho ought to have checked the fury of the mul-, 
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titudc, ordered it to be put in execution* Demarata Hurt's 
daughter, and Harmonia Gelon's daughter, the former mar- 
ried to Andranodorus , and the latter to Tbemijlus^ were killed 
firft. The executioners went afterwards to the houfe of 
Heraclea^ the wife of Zoippus. That virtuous princefs was 
the only perfon of the royal family, who was not concern- 
ed in the confpiracy. Ker hufljand, having been fenfon an 
embafiy to Ptolemy king of Egypt^ he remained at Alexandria 
to avoid feing the vices and ill conduct of Hieronymus. Du»e 
ring his abode there, Heraclea, whom he had infpired with 
noble fentiments, fpent her days in retirement, wholly em- 
ployed in the education of the two young princefTes her daugh- 
ters. When flie heard that the executioners, after having 
murdered her lifter and niece, were come to her, fhe took re- 
fuge with her two daughters in the moil remote part of her 
houfe, where flie worlhipped her gods. But the murderers 
found her out, and Heraclea y feeing tliofe who were to cmbrue 
their hands in her blood, went to meet them, and with her 
hair diflievelled, her face bathed in tears, and, in a condition 
mod proper to move compaflion, conjured them in the name 
of Hiero her father, not to involve an innocent woman in the 
guilt of Hieronymus \ flie reprefented to them, that the king, 
whom they had fo much reafon to hate, had done nothing for 
her but increafe her affli&ion, by feparating herhufband from 
her; that not having any fliare in the defigns of her filicr and 
niece, (he ought to have none in their punifhment ; that her 
hufband had always declared for a republican ftate, and would 
return with joy to Syracufe> if he knew of the death of Hie- 
ronymus, and the prefent revolution. But alas ! faid {he, how 
will his hopes be difappointed ? he will find his zeal for his 
country rewarded with the murder of his wife and children. 
Tell me, at leaft, what my crime is. What have you to 
fear from me in the forlorn condition to which I am redu- 
ced, or from my daughters, unhappy orphans, without cre- 
dit or fupport? We are indeed of the blood -royal, and if 
that gives you umbrage, banifli us. At Alexandria I /hall 
find a kind hufband, and my daughters a tender father l \ 

Her fpeech made no impreflion on the minds of the exe- 
cutioners ; they drew their fwords to facrifice thofe innocent 
victims, and then Heraclea^ forgetting her own danger, in- 
terceded only for her daughters ; but her intrcatics and tears 
were to no purpofe ; they firft ftabbed her in the fifjht of her 
daughters, and then with innumerable wounds difpjuhcJ 
them already ftained and covered with the blood of theii mu- 
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ther. They were fcarce dead when an order came from the 
people to fufpend the execution * but when they underftood 
that the innocent princefles were already executed, they ex- 
claimed with the utmoft rage and fury againft the magiftrates, 
who had been fo ready to put that cruel fentence in execu- 
tion,, without allowing them time to reflect on the injuftice 
of it. The death of Andranodorus and TbemiJIus had occa- 
fioned two vacancies in the college of praetors, and the peo- 
ple took hold of this pretence to come to a new election. 
The day was fixed for the aflembly, and all the Syracufians 
met in the public market-place to give their (uflFrages. Com- 
paffion for the unfortunate Heraclea had greatly abated the ha- 
tred of the people to the king's party ; infomuch, that 
HannibaFs ambafiadors, who had always been zealous for the 
late king, did not defpairof being elected. They were ori- 
ginally Syracufians^ highly efteemed by the foldiery, and 
befides had gained over to their intcrcft fuch among the peo- 
ple, as were moft touched with compaffion for the death of 
Heraclea and her daughters. They had alfo the addrefs to 
place fome among the crowd, whom they had hired to act 
and fpeak in their favour ; and thefe, when the people came 
to vote, cried out, fome Epicydes^ and others Hippocrates^ 
whofe names being repeated in feveral places, the aflembly 
took thefe fcattered votes for the unanimous confent of the 
multitude. The prsetors indeed were for bringing the caufe 
before the fenate, but were prevented by the clamours of 
the people; fo that Epicydes and Hippocrates were declared 
duly elected. 

Hannibal was at the bottom of all thefe difturbances, and 
had good grounds to hope that they would both fecure his 
conquefts in Italy j and give Carthage an opportunity of re- 
covering her antient dominions in Sicily^ where Rome would 
find \t more difficult to maintain a war, than in her own 

The Romans , who had been put in pof- 
feflion of the greateft part of this ifland at the end of the 
firfl Punic war, had divided their dominions there into two 
provinces, under the government of two praetors. Appius 
Claudius ruled in that which bordered on the territories ofSyra- 
i ufr ; and Cornelius Lentulus, at the head of two legions, com- 
manded in the province which wasneareft to Lilybaum. Befides, 
Otacilius was cruifing on the coaft with a fleet of an hundred 
fail, ar.d ready to acT according to the refolutions that fhould 
lie taken at Syracufc However, the forces of the two prae- 
tors were not thought diffident by the fenate of Rome to 
make head a^-ainfl the Syracufians* when fupportcd by the 

wumbcrleft troops which in all likelihood would be feat into 
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the ifland from all parts of Africa. It was therefore refolv- 
ed, that Marcellus fhould tranfport the army he commanded 
at Nala into Sicily, and affift Claudius and Lentulus. As Han- 
nibal was no longer fo formidable as he had been, Marcellus, 
though juft recovered from a fit of ficknefc, fet out for Sici- 
ly on the firft orders, leaving Fabius to keep the Carthaginians 
in awe on the continent. The greateft part of the Syraeu- 
ftan praetors were ftill inclined to keep up a good underftanding 
with Rome, and had lent deputies to Claudius to renew the an- 
tient treaties, which had been violated by Hi eronymus. But Clau- 
dius, who knew that theconful Marcellus would foon arrive in 
Sicily 9 came to noconclufion with them, referring the whole 
matter to the conful ; who, upon his arrival having heard 
their propofals, and finding them advantageous to his repub- 
lic, difpatched an embaffy to Syracufe to confirm the treaty 
But the ambaffadors found the ftate of affairs much altered. 
A report had been induftrioufly fpread by the emiflaries of 
Hannibal, that a Carthaginian fleet appeared off cape Pacby- 
nam, and this report gave new confidence to the enemies of 
Rome, fiefides, Hippocrates and Epicydes left no ftone un- 
turned to infpire the populace with an averfion to the Romans. 
By means of the mercenaries and Roman deferters they 
fpread a report, that Syracufe was to be delivered up to the 
Romans, and that this defign was carrying on by the prastors, 
who had fold themfelves to Rome. Thefe fufpicions were/:on- 
firmed by the approach of fome (hips of Otacilius, which 
Appius had ordered to draw near to Syracufe, to encourage 
the party in the Roman intereft. Nay, the populace, at the 
inftigation of Hippocrates and Epicydes, had already taken up 
arms, to oppofe the pretended defcent of the Romans c . ApoJIoni* 

In this confufion the wifeft among the praetors thought ^ cs ex ~ 
proper to fummon an aflembly of the people. Hot debates a- ^ rts thg 
rofe, and there being reafon to fear fome fedition, Apollo- s y racu f l - 
mdes, one of the principal fenators, made a difcourfe very *™"P tn 
fuitable to the occafion. He reprefented, that never city *' °' 
was nearer Jts deitruchon or prefer vation than Syracufe was at 
that time ; that if they unanimoufly joined either the Cartha- 
ginians or Romans, they might efcape the dangers that threat- 
ened them ; but if they were divided, the war would not be 
more cruel and bloody between the Carthaginians and Romans, 
than between Syracufians and Syracufians, as having different 
troops and commanders within the narrow compafs of their 
own walls ; that it was therefore abfolutely neceflary in the 
firft place to agree among themfelves, and then to confider 
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which of the two alliances was to be preferred, fince they 
could not poffibly ftand neuter, while the two rivals were 
making war under the very walls of Syracufe. Aaf for me, 
(aid Apollonides, if I may be allowed to declare my private o* 
pinion, the love I bear my country inclines me to the Ro- 
mans, who have (hewed us a fteady friendfhip, and protected 
us for fifty years together. Hiero lided with the Romans, 
and how happy were we during the whole time of his long 
reign ? Hieronymus entered into an alliance with Hannibal, 
and hence his untimely end, and our prefent difturbances. In 
what then have the Carthaginians deferved the preference i 
He added to this one very material confideration , which 
was, that if they declared againft the Romans, they would 
have the war immediately upon their hands ; whereas on the 
fide of Carthage the danger was more remote. This difcourfe 
made no fmall impreffion on the minds of the people, who 
ordered, that a certain number of military officers fliould be 
joined in commiffion with the prators and the chief men in 
the fenate to deliberate on the matter. Accordingly the coun- 
cil was held, and after long and warm debates, it appeared, 
that Syracufe had no juft caufe to break with Rome. So that 
it was declared, that the treaty of peace concluded with 
the Romans fliould be continued, and an embafly Cent to 
Marcellus to renew it. But the conful would not accept of 
the alliance, unlefs Leontini and the other cities, which had 
been fubjed to the kings, were included in the treaty. Hip* 
pocrates and Epicydes were overjoyed to hour that the figning 
of the treaty was put off, being refolved to imbroil matters, 
and create a mifunderftanding between Rome and Syracufe on 
the firft opportunity j and one offered in a few days. The 
Leontines, being harafled by their neighbours, fent to demand 
aid of the Syracufians, who willingly granted them their re- 
queft, thinking this a favourable opportunity to difcharge 
their city of a turbulent unruly multitude, and to remove 
their no lefs dangerous leaders. Hippocrates was therefore 
charged to march at the head of the mercenaries and Roman 
defcrters, to the number of four thoufand men, into the ter- 
ritory of Leontini, and cover their borders againft the incur- 
fions of their troublefome neighbours. Hippocrates was not 
at all difplcafcd with this new commiffion ; he immediately 
HoJMities Sy ra€U fc* a »d» not content to defend the Leontines, and 
committed rava g e t ^e territories of their enemies, made incurfions into 
againft the * c Roman province, and laid wafte the lands belonging to 
Romans Rome, which bordered on the country of the Leontines. In 
ty Hippo- this he a&ed contrary to the orders he had received ; but hi* 

crates. only view was to provoke the Remans, aod oblige them to 
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commit hoftilities in the territories of Syracufe whereig he 
fucceeded \ for Appius Claudius, who was then the Roman 
praetor in that part of Sicily, not being able to bear the in* 
fults of Hippocrates, marched his troops to the frontiers of 
his province, and there polled them in different places, with 
orders to oppofe the Syracujian prcetor, and repel force by 
force. This was what Hippocrates wanted, and accordingly, 
pretending that the Remans were come to attack him, he fell 
upon one of Jppius's detachments, and cut the whole body 
in pieces. Marcellus, upon advice of thefe proceedings, fenC 
deputies to Syracufe, enjoining them to declare before the fe~ 
jiate and people, that no alliance was to be expected with 
Rome, fo long as thefe two enemies to the Roman name con- 
tinued in Sicily* and therefore to infift upon their being ba- 
ntfhcd the ifland. The Syracufians fhewed a great readineft 
to comply with the conful's requeft, and orders were given 
for the apprehending of Epicydes, Hippocrates being at that 
time in the territory of the Leontines at the head of an ar- 
my. But Epicydes, having timely notice of the deflgn of 
the Syracufians* made his efcape, and took fan£hiary in Le- 
tntini, where he hoped to create new troubles. He waj 
there received by his collegue, and both together ufed 
their utmoft endeavours to imbroil the Leontines with the Sy- 
racufians, by ftirring them up to refume their antient liberty. 
The city of Leontini had been always fubjeft to Hiero 
and Hieronymus ; but in more antient times an independent 
itate, and was now inclined to throw off the yoke, and re- 
cover its antient rights and privileges. This difpofition of the 
people Epicydes made ufe of to attach them to his intereft, 
openly declaring, that neither lie, nor his collegue Hippo- 
crates, would ever abandon them, till they were as free as 
Syracufe herfelf. What, faid he, fhall Leontini be in a worfe 
condition than Syracufe P Shall that imperious city {hake off 
the yoke of her kings, and at the fame time keep you in fla- 
very ? That liberty, which Syracufe is fo proud of, took 
birth within your walls. The blood of Hieronymus was fhed 
here; the cry of liberty was firft heard among you. What 
then prevents you from procuring that freedom for yourfelves, 
which Syracufe found in your city ? Hippocrates and I will 
affift you to the utmoft of our power, and promife you, in 
the name of our republic, and in that of the great Hannibal, Hippo- 
that you fhall be foon in a condition to a£t as independently cratci an J 
of Syracufe, as that city has done of you. The name of Epicydes 
liberty was fo agreeable to the Leontines, that with one con- eliftedge- 
ferft they declared Hippocrates and Epicydes their generals, nera ^ s °f 

protdfcigj (hat whatever mcalUres Syracufe might take, they Leon ** 
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wo^ld enter into none, but fuch as were approved of by their 
new commanders. Hence, when the Syracuftam fent to 
complain of the hoftiiities committed againft the Romans^ 
and to demand, that Epicydes and Hippocrates fhould be ex* 
peiled Sicily \ neither their complaints nor demands were heard. 
They received only this proud anfwer, that the republic of 
Leontini had not empowered that of Syracufe to comprehend 
her in their alliance with the Romans ». 

The Syracuftan deputies informed the conful of the revolt 
of the Leontines^ and not only left him at liberty to declare war 
againft them without any infraction of the treaty made with 
their republic, but even offered to affift him in fo juft a war, 
on condition, that the Leontines^ whenfubdued, ihould again 
be fubjeft to the Syracuftam their antient mafters. Marcellus 
immediately took upon him the command of the troops which 
ferved under Appius the praetor, whom he appointed his lieu- 
Leon tini tenant, and marched againft the city of Leontini. Thelegio- 
iaken by naries were fo enraged at the remembrance of the unexpeft- 
Marcel- e( j maflacre of their companions by Hippocrates > that they 
tus - took the place at the firft affault. Hippocrates and Epicydes 

had time to fave themfelvcs in the citadel, whence they 
withdrew the night following, and retired to Erbejfus or 
Herbejfus on the river Anapus, near the frontiers of the Syra- 
cuftan territories. In their retreat they were informed, that 
a body of eight thoufond men was marching from Syracufe 
under the command of Softs and Dinomenes to join Marcellus. 
Whereupon the two cunning partizans of Hannibal hired 
men of their fa&ion to meet thofe two commanders on the 
road, and to pretend, that they had efcaped from the gene- 
ral flaughter at Leontini, where the Romans had put all 
the inhabitants to death, and burnt the city to the ground. 
Marcellus indeed had caufed all the Roman deferters found in 
the place, to the number of two thoufand, to be beheaded - 9 
t>ut had treated both the inhabitants and the mercenary 
troops with his ufual clemency ; nay, he was bufy at that 
very time in reftoring the inhabitants their goods ; and fcarce 
y thing had been taken out of their houfes but what the 



foldiera had feized in their firft fury. However, this falf* 
report made fuch an impreilion on the foldiers, that their 
officers could not prevail upon them to march any farther, 
but were forced to lead them to Me gar a , a city in that neigh- 
bourhood. There they had a more certain account of what 
had palled at Leontini y and having difcovered the cheat Hip- 
pecratts and Epicydes had put upon them, they refolved 
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to be revenged, and purfued them to Erbejfuu The 
two chiefs of the Carthaginian party, hearing that the Syra- 
cufians were on full march to Erbeffus, and dreading the re- 
fentment of the two commanders, whom they had exafperat- 
ed with the falfe reports which had caufed a tumult in the 
army, took this defperate ftep. Remembering that they had 
formerly acquired great reputation among the Syracufiatt 
troops, that had ferved under them in the time of Hieronymus* 
and confifted chiefly of foreigners and mercenaries, they re- 
folved to leave their afylum, meet the army, and throw them- 
fclves upon the mercy of the foldiers. It happened luckily 
for them, that a body of Cretans, who were greatly ad- 
duced to the Carthaginians, were marching at the head of 
the Syracujian army. Thefe Cretans had formerly ferved the 
Romans as auxiliaries ; but being taken prifoners at the battle 
of Thrafymenus, had been kindly treated by Hannibal, and 
fent home without ranfom. To them therefore Hippocrates 
and Epicydes addrefled themfelves as fuppliant*, and prefent- 
ing them with olive-branches, which were the fymbols of 
peace, Cretans, faid they, we now expedt you will fhew us 
fome marks of your friendfhip and gratitude, not fuffering 
the Syracuftans to give us up to the fury of the Romans. The 
Cretans, affe&ed with their fpeech, immediately took them 
under their prote&ion, and promifed either to fhare their dan- 
ger, or deliver them out of it. So/is and Dinomencs ordered 
the twoprifoneVs to be put in irons as enemies of the ftate, 
but the foldiers refufed to obey theirorders, protefting that 
they would ftand by them to the laft drop of their blood. So 
that the two generals were forced to let the criminals efcape 
unpunb-hed, and guard as well as they could againft new in- 
trigues* And now Hippocrates and Epicydes, feeing the dif- 
pofition of the army, invented a flratagem worthy of Han- 
niba I himfelf. They counterfeited a letter from the two ge- 
nerals to Marcellus, and hired a courier, who was to fuffer 
himfelf to be taken in the road from Megara to Syracufe. 
The letter was couched in the following terms : Sofis and 
Dinomcnes to the conful Marcellus, greeting. JVe are over- 
joyed to hear that you have put all the Lcontines to the fivord, 
especially the mercenaries who were commanded by Hippocrates. 
Our republic will never be at rejl ivhile ivs have any of thefe 
foreigners amongfl us. Turn then your arms totvards Me- 
gara, and deliver Syracufe from the mercenaries zve command. 

It is eafy to imagine what effedt the reading of this letter mutt 
have had on the minds of the foldiers. They immediately 
cried, to arms, and would have fallen on their general?, if 

they had not faved themfelves by flight to Syracufe, whither 
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the calumny followed them. For Hippocrates and Epi- 
cjits, having corrupted one of the foldiers who had been 
ftut up in Leontini % fent him away to Syracufe* that he 
might appear there as an eye-witnefs of the pretended cruel- 
ties praftifed by Marcellus at the taking of the city. He ex- 
aggerated the inhumanity of the Romans* and declared that 
every thing had been deftroyed by fire and fword. This re- 
port found credit not only among the common people, but 
even among fome of the magistrates. The informer was 
brought into the fenate, and being examined, his depolition 
raifed a jealoufy among the leading men of the republic, who 
thought it neceflary to Abut the gates of Syracufe* and guard 
the city againft the Romans , as an enemy, whofe avarice and 
cruelty would fpare nothing. However, this faHhood did 
not take with all ; there were but few, befides the populace 
and foldiery, who gave into it ; the reft were undeceived by 
Sojis and Dimrnenes w . 

Jn the mean time Hippocrates and Epicydes* taking ad- 
vantage of the abfence of Softs and Dinonutnes* made them- 
felves mafters of the army, and fo mcenfed them againft their 
generals, that they were for cutting in pieces the few Syra- 
cufian troops that ferved among them, as privy to their de- 
fign of deftroying all the foreigners. But the two Carthagi- 
nians ftopped their fury, not ib much out of companion as 
policy. They were fenftble, that the maflacre of thofe inno- 
cent men would have provoked the citizens of Syracufe a- 
gainft them ; whereas by protedling them they fecured to 
themfelves both their friend (hip and that of their relations. 
Having taken thefe precautions, they began their march to 
Hippocra- Syracufe , and finding the gates tout, they prevailed upon the 
tes and officers of the guard to open one, declaring, that their only 
picydes defign was to defend the city againft the Rontons. Some 
enter Sy. part of the army was already entered, when the Syracufum 
xacufe. prsetors, haftening to the gate, commanded it to be (hut. 

But the foldiers without and populace within confpiring toge- 
ther, the few Syracufian troops, that were then under arms, 
could not prevent the whole army from entering the city, 
and pofleffing themfelves of the quarter called Tyche. The 
praetors, retired to Acradina* but as they had only a handful 
of young citizens to defend it, that poft was foon forced, and 
all the praetors who were there maflacred, except Softs* who 
efcaped in the tumult, and took fan&uary in the Roman camp. 
Thus the two partizans of Carthage became mafters of Syra- 
cufe* and, having the people and troops at their devotion, ruled 
with as abfolute and arbitrary a fway as any tyrants had done 
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before them. And now, forefeeing that Marcellus would foon 
lay fiege to the city, they neglected nothing that was ne- 
ceflary to put it in a pofture of defence. They gave 
the Haves their liberty, and enrolled them in the troops. 
They fet^ free all prifoners, aflembled the people to ele£fc 
new praetors, and prevailed upon the blind multitude to 
elecT: them only, which was confirming the fovereignty they 
had ufurped. 

Marcellus no fooner heard that Epicydes and Hippocrates 
were become matters of Syracufe, but he left Leontini, and, 
at the entreaties of the praetors, who had fled for refuge to 
his camp, came and inverted the city. The Roman pra?tor 
Jppius ftill endeavoured to bring about an accommodation* 
and with this view fent two gallies to Syracufe, with ambaf- 
fadors to negotiate a reconciliation between the Romans and 
the citizens. But one of the gallies being by a violent ftorm 
driven into the port, the Syracufians feized it, and by that 
z£t of hoftility declared war. The other galley, which had 
the ambafladors on board, returned without landing them, 
left the law of nations lhould be violated in their perfons. 
However, Marcellus, who was encamped near the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius, about a mile and a half from the city, in 
order to bring the Syracufians to reafon, fent in a new em- 
bally. But Hippocrates and Epicydes, hearing of their ap- 
proach, went out to meet them with a numerous attendance, 
not caring they fhould come into the city. The Rowan, 
who was at the head of the embafly, addreffing the Syracu- 
fians, told them, that the Roman conful was not come as an 
enemy to deprive them of their liberty, but to refcue them 
from the oppreffion they groaned under, and to revenge the 
death of their murdered pnetors ; and that if they fuffered 
their magiftrates, who had flieltered themfelves in the Roman 
camp, to return and live at home quietly, if they delivered 
up into the conful's hands the authors of the late /laughter, 
and reftored the city of Syracufe to its antient liberty, the 
Romans would have no occafion to make ufe of arms, or 
employ any violence. But, if they did not comply with 
thefe juft demands, they fliould be obliged to treat them as 
enemies, and make them feel the moft dreadful effects of 
war. To this Hippocrates haughtily replied, that if they in- 
tended to befiege Syracufe, they fhould foon be made fcnfible 
of the difference between that city and Leontini, and that as 
for their demands, they would grant none of them. Having 
made this fhort reply, he turned his back upon the deputies, 
returned into the citv with his attendants, and caufed 
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Syracufe the gates t6 be /hut. Marcellus therefore determined to be- 
hejlsged by fiege the place by fea and land, and made the neceflary pre- 
Marcellus. para t ions for fo great an undertaking *. 

When the Romans had taken their pofts, they hoped to 
carry the city of Syracufe by aflault, as they had lately done 
that of Leontini. The attack was general, on the fide of A- 
cradina by fea, and of Tyche by land. Marcellus took upon 
him the command of the fleer, leaving the land forces to b6 
conduced by Appius. The city was twenty two miles in 
compafs, and never thelefs Marcellus caufed machines of va- 
rious forts to be raifed all round it, in hopes of finding fome 
weak place in fo vaft a compafs of walls. But to his great 
furprize he found all places equally defended by the wonder- 
ArcMmc- ful induftry of a fingle man. This was the celebrated Arcbi- 
Acs defends medes, who, at the requeft of king Hiero, to whom he was 
Syracufe related, had framed fuch engines of war, as quite difcon- 
nuitb his certed the mcafures of the Romans. That pacific prince had 
furprixing no occafion to make ufe of thefe mafter-pieces of art, during 
machines, the whole length of his reign, nor, probably, did he ever 

imagine, that they would be firft ufed againft his faithful al- 
lies the Romans. But Hippocrates and Epicydes, finding how 
ufeful both the machines and the contriver might prove in fo 
critical a conjun&ure, prevailed upon that great mathema- 
tician to undertake the defence of his country ; and to his 
genius alone it was owing, that the city, though of fo large 
a compafs, held out near three years againft the utmoft efforts 
of a confular army. The immenfe preparations, which the 
conful made for the taking of the city by ftorm, could not have 
failed carrying it, had it not been defended by Archimedes. 
The Roman fleet confifted of fixty quinqueremes, befides a 
far greater number of other fhips. The decks were covered 
with foldiers armed with darts, flings, and bows, to drive 
the befieged from the ramparts, which on the fide of Acradina 
were waflicd by the fea, and to facilitate the approach to th& 
wails. But a machine of Marcellus's own invention was 
what he chiefly depended on. He had fattened together fide- 
ways eight gallics of different lengths, which made but one 
large body, and were rowed only by the oars of the outer- 
nioft gallies. Thefe eight gallies, thus joined, ferved only 
as a bafis for a machine, which was raifed up higher than 
the higheft towers of ti e walls, and had at the top a plat- 
form, guarded with parapets in front and on each fide. This 
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machine was called a Samtuca, from its refemblance to a mu- 
fical inftrument of that name, not unlike a harp. The con- 
fid's defign was to bring his fambuca to the foot of the walls 
of Arcadina \ but while it was ftill at a confiderable diftance 
(and it advanced very flow b^ing nioved only by two ranks of 
rowers^ Archimedes difchargpd from one of his engines a vaft 
ftone, weighing according to Plutarch's account (R), twelve 
hundred and fifty pounds, then a fecond, and immediately 
after a third, aji which, falling upon the fambuca with a 
dreadful noife, broke its fupports, and gave the gallies, upon 
which it ftood, fuch a violent (hock, that they parted, and 
the machine, which Marcellus had raifed upon them, at a vaft 
trouble and expence, was battered to pieces. At the fame 
time feveral other machines, which were not vifible without 
the walls, and confequently did not leflen the confidence of 
the Romans in the affault, played inceflantly upon their (hips, 
and overwhelmed them with fhowers of ftones, rafters, and 
beams pointed with iron. Infomuch, that AtfarcelluSy being 
at a lofs what to do, retired with all poflible hafte, and fent 
orders to his land-forces to do the fame ; for the attack on 
the land-fide was attended with no better fuccefs, the ranks 
being broke and thrown into the utmoft confufion by the 
Hones and darts, which flew with fuch noife, force, and ra- 

# 

(R) ft is not eafy to conceive how the machine, formed by Ar- 
chimedes could throw ftones of ten quintals, or of ten talents weight, 
as Plutarch exprefles it (43), at the fleet of Marcellus, when it was 
at a confiderable diftance from the walls of Syracufe. If what Pin- 
torch affirms be true, our artillery falls fhort of thofe frightful ma- 
chines. Some have therefore queftioned that author's account, and 
adhered to Polybius, who reduces the Hones, that were thrown by 
the Baliftee made by Archimedes, to the weight of ten pounds. If 
we fuppofe that each of thefe ftones, or rather rocks, weighed ten 
quintals, we cannot compute them at lefs than twelve hundred and 
fifty pounds weight each, at the rate of an hundred and twenty 
five pounds each quintal or talent, according to the cuftom of 
computing received among the antient Greeks, and here ufed by 
Plutarch. &ivy feems to agree with Polybius, and only fays, that 
the machines of Archimedes threw ftones of a great weight on the 
gallies of Marcellus. If we reckon the talents mentioned by Plu- 
tarch, according to the talents ufed in Sicily, the ftones will be re- 
duced to the weight of 12; pounds only ; nay, fome authors infer 
from various palTages of Suidas, Pollux, and Feftus t that the talent 
of Sicily fcarce weighed ten pounds. 

(43) Plut. in Marcel!, 

M m 2 pidity, 
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pidity, that they ftruck the Romans with terror, and daflied 
all W pieces before them J . 

Marcellus furprifed, th#ugh not difcouraged, at this arti- 
ficial ftorm, which he did not expe£t,held a council of war, in 
which it was refolved, the next day before fun-rife, to come 
up clofe under the wall, and keep there. They were in 
hopes by this means to fecure themfelves againft this terrible 
florin of ftones and darts, which fell on the fhips when at a 
diftance. But Archimedes had prepared engines, which were 
adapted to all diftances. When the Romans therefore had 
brought their fhips clofe under the wall, and thought them- 
felves well covered, they were unexpectedly overwhelmed 
with a new fhower of darts and ftones, which fell perpendi- 
cularly on their heads, which obliged them to retire with 
great precipitation. But they were no fooner got at fome 
diftance, than a new fhower of darts overtook them, which 
made a dreadful havock of the men, while ftones of an im- 
menfe weight, difcharged from other machines, either difa- 
hied or broke in pieces moft of their gallics. This lofs they 
fuftained without being able to revenge it in the leaft on the 
enemy. For Archimedes had placed moft of his engines be- 
hind the walls, and not only out of the reach, but even out 
of the fight of the enemy ; fo that the Romans were repulfed 
with a dreadful (laughter, without feeing the hand that occa- 
sioned it, as Tthey had been fighting, to ufe Plutarch's ex- 
preffion, not with men, but with the gods themfelves. What 
moft harafled the Romans in the attack by fea was, a fort of 
crow with iron claws, fattened to a long chain, which was let 
down by a kind of lever. The weight of the iron made it 
fall with great violence, and drove it into the planks of the 
gallics. Then the befieged, by a great weight of lead at the 
other end of the lever, weighed it down, and confequently 
railed up the iron of the crow in proportion, and with it the 
prow of the galley, to which it was fattened, finking the 
poop at the fame time into the water. After this the crow 
letting go its hold all on a fudden, the prow of the galley fell 
with fuch force into the fea, that the whole veflel was filled 
with water, and funk. At other times the machines dragging 
fhips to the fhore by hooks, dafhed them to pieces againft 
the points of the rocks, which projefted under the walls. O- 
ther veflels were quite lifted up into the air, there whirled a- 
bout with incredible rapidity, and then let fall into the fea, 
and funk with all that were in them. How thefe ftupendous 
v/orLs were effe&ed, few, if any, have hitherto been able to 

1 Liv.Plut. Polyi, ibid, 

underftand. 
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underftand. Some writers are of opinion, that Plutarch and 
Polybius* from whom we have thefe accounts, had no better 
authority for their relations than a tradition, founded only 
on the ignorance of thofe who handed it down to them. The 
Romans > fay they, in the time of Marcellus, did not value 
themfelves upon diving into the fecrets of mechanifm, and 
therefore to extol the conqueror of Syracufe, took pleafurc 
in magnifying every thing, and making miracles of the moft 
common effects of mechanics. Thus fome authors reafon, 
and chufe to leflen the credit of venerable writers, and of Ar- 
chimedes himfelf, rather than honeftly confefs, that the ma- 
chines, as dcfcribed by Polybius^ Plutarch^ and Z/*/y, were 
wonders of mechanifm, which all mankind are not capable of 
underftand ing. 

The troops under the command of Appius fuffered no 
Jefs in this fecond attack than the fleet. In the whole fpace 
of ground, which the army, when formed, took up, the laft 
files, as well as the firft, were overwhelmed with fhowers of 
darts and flints, againft which they could not poffibly defend 
fhemfelves. When they had with infinite trouble brought 
the mantelets and covered galleries, under which they were to 
work the rams, near the foot of the wall, Archimedes dis- 
charged fuch large beams and ftones upon them as crufhed 
them to pieces. Jf any brave Roman ventured to draw too 
near to the wall, iron hooks were immediately let down from 
above, which, taking hold of" his cloaths, or fome part of his 
body, lifted him up in the air, and dafhed out his brains with 
the fall. Thus one fingle man repulfed two Roman armies, 
by mere dint of genius, without having any occafion to make 
ufe of the fword. The Syracu/ians \ »*e no more than his 
inftruments in managing the machines according to his direc- 
tions, while he himfelf was the foul that prefided over all 
their pewers and operations. Marcellus, though at a lofs 
what to do, could not, however, forbear cxprefling himfelf 
with pleafantry ; (hall weperfift, faid he to his workmen, in 
making war upon this Briareus^ upon this giant with an hun- 
dred hands ? But the foldiers were fo terrified, that if they 
faw upon the walls only a fmall cord, or the lcaft piece of 
wood, they immediately turned their backs and fled, crying 
out, that Archimedes was going to difcharge fome dreadful 
machine upon them 2 . 

Marcellus and Claudius, feeing their troops thus difheart- 
ened, and having no hopes of making a breach in the walls, 
called a council, in which it was rciblvcd to tuin the ficgc 

" PtuT. Polvb. Liv, tibi fupra. 

into 
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iea and land, and force it to furrender 
the mean time, that fo great an army mi 
aftive before one fingle city, Marcellus 
fore Syracufe to intercept all convoys to 



the 



But, in 



head of two-thirds of the Roman troops, and let out to re- 
conquer the cities, which, in this general difturbance of &« 
arcellas riVy, had deferted the Romans. Elorum and Herbejfus furren- 



rttbte 



walci- conqueror ; but Megara y having flood a fiege, was taken 



tw 



fmall 



After 
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the Syracujians, who now began to fear the 
Marcellus had reduced a great many cities without oppoiltion, 
there being no army in the field to oppofe him, at laft Ha- 
milco entered the port of Heraclea with a numerous fleet fent 
from Cartel, and landed twenty thoufand foot, three thoufand 
horfe, and twelve elephants. His forces were no fooner fet 
afliore, but he marched againft Agrigentum, which he retook 
from the Romans, with feveral other cities lately reduced by 
Marcellus. Upon the news of his arrival and progrefs, which 
were foon known at Syracufe, the garifon, which was yet en- 
tire, and had fuffered no hardfhips from the fiege, was very 
impatient to take the field, and join Hamilco. Accordingly 
it was refolved, that Epicycles fhould command in the city, 
during the blockade, and Hippocrates march out at the head 
of ten thoufand foot, and fifteen hundred horfe, to carry on 
the war in concert with Hamilco, and Itop the progrefs of 
Marcellus. This defign was executed in the night without 
difficulty. Hippocrates, at the head of his detachment, broke 
through the Roman lines, and encamped at Acrillat^ a fmall 

town to the fouth of Syracufe. 

In the mean time Marcellus, after having made a vain at- 
tempt upon Agrigcntum, which was held by tfamilco, was re- 
luming with his army to Syracufe. He did not know that 
Hippocrates had broke out of the befieged city, and was fo 
near him ; but neverthelefs marched in good order for fear of 
a furprizc. As he drew near Acrilla, he unexpectedly dif- 
covered the enemy bufy in fortifying their camp, in order to 
jfrj fa pafg the night there. Whereupon he advanced in gre^t hade, 
/*#jHip- and, falling upon them before they had time to draw up, cut 
pocrates. eight thoufand of them in pieces. The cavalry, with a fmall 

body of infantry, made their efcape, under the conduit of 
Hippocrates, to Acra (S), a city belonging to Syracufe ; and 

Marcellus, 

(S) Acr* was built, according to Tbucydides (44), by the Syra" 

cufians about the fourth year of the eighth Olympiad, feventy years 

after 

(44) Tbucyd. L vi\ 
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MarcclluS) after this vi&ory, which kept feveral cities ftea- 
dy in the intereft of jfc#z?, purfaed his march to Syracufe % 
and kept it more clofely blocked up than ever *. 

While Marcellus and Appiits continued ina&ive before 
Syracufe, fuccours were brought both to the Carthaginian* 
and Romans, the two republics being refolved to make their 
utmoft efforts in Sicily. Bomilcar arrived at Syracufe with a 
fleet of fifty fail, and about the fame time a Roman fleet 
brought a whole legioh to Panonnus. This legion Hamilco 
hoped to furprize before they reached the Roman camp, but 
they luckily kept along the coaft, and arrived fafe at cape Pa- 
thynum, while Hamilco, expe&ing they would have eroded 
the country, lay in wait for them at a great diftance from the 
fhore. At Pachynum Appius met them with a large detach- 
ment* and conduced them to the main body of the army 
before Syracufe. As for Bomilcar,, the Carthaginian admiral * 
foon after his arrival he put to fea again, and returned to Car- 
thage, upon advice, that the Roman fleet, which was far more 
ftrong than his, was advancing to attack him. Hamilco, be- 
ing joined by Hippocrates y and the few troops that had efcap- 
ed the late flaughter, advanced to Syracufe, in order to draw 
Marcellus to a battle. But, finding the Roman general kept 
clofe in his lines, which were well fortified, he left Syracufe, 
and marching about the country drew feveral cities off from 
the Romans. Murgantia betrayed the Roman garifon into his Several c£ 
hands and furrendered. Enna, a city of great importance, ties revolt 
intended to follow the example of Murgantia. But Pinarius, t0 *he 9 ar ~ 
the commander of the garifon, being alarmed at the reports thagini- 
which were fpread of the revolt of many cities, after having ans# 
mafiacred the Roman garifons, kept part of his men under 
arms night and day, fo that all the Sicilian artifices to deceive 
him proved ineffectual. He fet and relieved the guards him- 
felf, and was ever ready againft all events, as if Hamilco had 
been at the gates. The inhabitants therefore, who had pro- 
mifed to deliver up the city to Hamilco, finding that Pinarius 

could not be furpnfed, refolved to attempt fomething by open 

r 

a Liv. L xxiv. c. 35. 

after the foundation of Syracufe. Cluverius plainly proves from 
the march which Hippocrates here takes, and from the old itinera- 
ries, that this city flood near t/ie monaftery, which the Sicilians 
call Santa Maura a^Arcia, between the cicie:. of Koto and Avnla % 

about twenty four miles from Syracufe. 
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force, and, aflembling in crowds, demanded of him the keys 
of their city. Pinarius calmly told them, that he had re- 
ceived the keys of the city, and his commiffion to guard it, 
from his general j that it was in vain to apply to him while 
the conful was within reach ; and, laftly, that he could not 
difobey the orders of his general, without drawing upon 
himfelf and his family the fevereft punifhments. The Ennenfes 
anfwered, that if he did not of his own accord comply with 
their requcft, they would deliver themfelves from their prefent 
flavery by force. To which Pinarius replied, that fmce they 
would not be at the trouble of recurring to Marcellus y he de- 
fired they would atleaft fuffer an aflembly of the people to be 
called, that he might know, whether this was the motion of 
Murgant> a few only, or of the whole city. This being granted, and 
a prefers- the aflembly appointed to meet the next day, Pinarius^ per- 
tiby Pina- ceiving that the multitude were determined to come to fome 
rms - violent refolution, took his meafures accordingly. In order 

to fecure himfelf againft their furious attempts, he retired with 
his garifon into the citadel, and there acquainted them with 
the danger that threatened them. The perfidious Ennenfes , 
faid he, defign to put us all to death, and then furrender 
themfelves up to the Carthaginians. An aflembly of the peo- 
ple is appointed to meet to-morrow. By break of day therefore 
our fate or that of the treacherous Sicilians muft be determi- 
ned. If we are riot by that time matters of their lives and 
fortunes, they will be of ours. Let us not then fuffer them 
to prevent us. Arm yourfelves, and wait for a fignal from 
me. I fljall be at the aflembly, and when I give you a fignal 
with my robe, make a great fhout, fall on the citizens, and 
cut them in pieces without giving any quarter. Having thus 
fpoke, he pofted fome of his troops in the avenues to the mar- 
ket-place, and others in the theatre, where the aflembly was 
held. As foon as it was day, Pinarius came to the place ap- 
pointed, and reprefented to the multitude, that he could not 
furrender the keys, without incurring the difpleafure of his 
general, which would prove fatal to him and his children. 
Upon this the whole multitude cried out, that he muft deliver 
the keys, and that as to the incurring the difpleafure of his ge- 
neral, that was nothing to them. They then crowded round 
him and began to offer violence, when Pinarius ftarting up, 
Your blood, faid he, lhall atone for the affront you offer a 
Roman officer, and immediately gave the fignal agreed on, 
and the foldiers rufhing in upon the unarmed multitude began 
the (laughter. Some pofted themfelves at the doors that none 
might efcape, others fword in hand fell upon thofc who had 

fuiTounded their commander. The floor and feats of the 

f theatre 
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theatre were in an inftant covered with blood, and as many- 
were ftiflcd in endeavouring to efcape, as fell hv the fword. 
The {laughter in the ftreets was no Ids dreadful, the dead and 
wounded lying every-where in heaps ; none were /pared, end 
the city was treated as if it had been tiken by alnudr, and 
given up to the foldiers to be plundered. Thus Enna was 
kept in the hands of the Romans, who excufed their conduct 
on this occafion by faying, that they had only been before-hand 
with thofe, who deiigncd to treat them in the fame manner. 
And indeed Murcellus, who was a m-n of a very mild and hu- 
mane temper, approved of this action, and even in anted the 
foldiers all the plunder which had been found in the citv. But, 
as the city of Enna was confecrated to Ceres and her daugh- 
ter Proforpine, the Sicilians were highly offended at the maf- 
facrc or the Ennenjes, and their revolts became daily more 
frequent b . 

In the mean-time Marctlhts, having kept all the avenues 
to Syr ac u ft fhut up the whole fununcr, thought it advifeahlj 
to put his men into winicr-quvn ters, in fomj p!..cs near the 
beftcged city ; and accordingly retired to Leon (T) in that 
neighbourhood, to watch there the citv and keep it blocked 
up till fpring. He fent Apfius Claudius to Rome, that praetor 
intending toafk the confullhip ag;unit the next year, a digni- 
ty which he had weii deferved. T. £hiintius Crifpinus, one 
of Alarccllus's lieutenants, was put in his room, and foon 
after new confuls being cteated, viz. Q Fabius Maximus 
and Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, Marccllus, from being con- 
fui, became proconful in Sicily, and commander in chief of 
all the Roman forces there. 

When thefeafon of the year fu fie red the proconful to take 
the field again, he was at a iofs what to do ; Come of his offi- 

b Li v. ibid, c $6. 

(T) The town of Leon flood north of Syracuse, fiv or feven fur- 
long* fro in Hexapylum, as Thucydities informs us (4^) Hexnpyfuns was 
a (lately building, which ferved for an entrance intoSy/rcttf? bv tlic 
quarter called Tycbe. Liz'j (4.6; reckons tlic diftanre bnu'ern 
Hexnpylum and Leon to be five thoufand pacts. I'm tin. leenis ve- 
ry improbable; for hlarcelfus encamped therewith :i delicti to con- 
tinue t lie blockade of Symcnf?. Interpreter* there!. »ic common 1 / 
take for granted, that the re-;: of /./••,■ is corrnpreii, and charwc 
o e;ht to read Mills & quingentix p- tfff't'i, tn'lead of f;uit"uf m \l : > \ 
fthfmm !>)' this correction Liw\> amount a^iee . betar w il!. iij.tr 
of 7 hmy diilt s. 

Vm . \ 11. ' 
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cers advrfed him to attack Hamilco in Agrigentum, and others 
to return to his trenches before Syracufe and continue the 
blockade. But the wife proconful forefaw, that it would be 
impoflible for him to take the city, either by force, while it 
was defended by Archimedes, or by famine, while the Car- 
thaginian fleet, which was returned far more numerous than 
before, fupplied it with provifions. He therefore thought, 
that the only expedient was to try whether he could make him- 
felf matter of Syracufe by fome fecret intelligence. There 
were many Syracufians in his camp, who had taken refuge 
there in the beginning of the troubles. Marcellus therefore 
difclofed his fcheme to thefe faithful allies, and impowered 
them to offer their countrymen their lives and liberties, if they 
fur rendered to the Romans. The Syracufians in the camp zea- 
loufly entered into the proconfurs meafures; but as they found 
it impofiible to carry on a correfpondence with their friends in 
the city, they refolved to fend into Syracufe a trufty flave, 
as a deferter, to acquaint their friends with the proconfuPs 
propofals. The flave acquitted himfelf of his charge with 
great fidelity, and above fourfcore perfons of diftinftion, hid- 
ing themfclves under the net3 in a fifher-boat, came fuccef- 
fively to the Reman camp and conferred in perfon with Mar- 
cellus. But when the confpiracy was upon the point of ta- 
king efFeflr, one Attalus, in refentment for not having been 
admitted into it, difcovered the whole to Epicydesvtho put all 
the confpirators to death. 

Marcellus, feeing his fcheme thus defeated, found himfelf 
involved in new difficulties. Nothing came into his thoughts 
but the grief and fliame of railing a fiege, after having fpent 
fo much time in it, and loft great numbers of men and fliips. 
While he was deliberating what to do, an unforefeen accident 
revived his hopes of gaining at laft the place. Epicydes had 
fent one Damippus, a Lacedemonian, to demand fuccours of 
Philip king of Macedon, who had already entered into a trea- 
ty with the Carthaginians. Damippus^ was taken by fome 
fiiips of the Roman fquadron, and brought to the camp of 
Marcellus. But Epicydes, extremely concerned at his deten- 
tion, exprefled a great defire to ranfom the prifoner, and the 
Ro7nan general was not averfe to it, Ro?ne having her reafons 
to keep up a good underftanding with La cedemon at that time. 
Conferences therefore were appointed to be held near Syracufe, 
at a place called Partus Trogilorum (U), by the foot of a 

tower 

( U) Trogilorum was a name common both to a fnburb and a port 
near Syracujc ; both which lay north of Tyche and Acradhta. As 

to 
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tower called Galeagra. As the deputies went to and fro, it 
came into a Roman foldier's thoughts to confider the wall with 
attention. After having counted the ftones, which were all 
of an equal fize, and examined with his eye the meafure of 
each, he found that the wall was not fo high as had been ima- 
gined, and concluded, that it might be fcaled with ladders of 
a moderate lize. The foldier therefore, without Jofs of time, 
gave the proconful an account of what he had obferved, and 
Marcellus did not neglect: the hint ; he examined the place 
himfelf, and found that the foldier's obfervations were very 
juft. But the difficulty was how to come with his men to the 
place, which indeed was weak, but well defended jwith Ar- 
chimedes' s machines, and guarded with extraordinary care. 
While Marcellus was meditating with himfelf by wh:it ftrata- 
gem he might furprize the ccntinels there on guard, a defer- 
ter informed him, that the Syr a caftans were on a certain day 
to begin the celebration of the feftival of Diana ( W J 9 which 
lafted three days, and that Epicydcs, who wanted other pro- 
vilions, defigned todiflribute wine in great plenty among the 
people and foldiers. Upon this advice Mircellus refolved to 
attack the city in one of the nights during the feftival, not 
confining the aflault to the weak place, but making it gene-, 
ral. To this end he held a council with fome tribunes of 
the army, and chofe out a certain number of the moil refo- 
lute centurions, giving them leave to felecfc a tlmu fan d men 
out of the whole army. Thefe were ordered firft to take a 
repaft, and then to repofc till the trumpet called them* In 
the mean time ladders were prepared with great fecrefy, to 
prevent the enemy from being informed by their fpies. The 
Roman general determined to make his attack, when the 
townfmen and foldiers, after having drunk plentifully, were 
in their firft fleep. The fcaling-ladders were committed 

to the tower called Galearra, it flood near the Port us Trogi/oru/n, 
where Tyche and Acradina joined. 

• (W) This feftival was celebrated in honour of Diana under the 
name of Artemis, not only ac Syracu/e t but at DelfAos, and in moft 
cities of Greece. On this occafion they offered to the goddels a mul- 
let, as being thought to bear fom: fort of region to her j hecaufe 
it is fiid to hunt and kill the feu -hare (47). The bread offered to 
the goddefs was called Lochia, and the women, who performed 
the (acred rite-, Lomiai The Grreks ce ! ehrateJ m fewer 

taaa twenty t»vo feitivals in honour of D/avit ; of wh;-:h Johnf™ in 
his work, incit ed, de Fe/lis Gi acorum, gi.e. a mina.c and dulmfl 
account. 



(47) Athena us, 1. vii. 



( Hej\dini <J Adcnectts, ibid. 
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to the management of one fingle manipulus or company, 
conhiHng of an hundred and twenty men. Thofe advanced 
filcmly to the foot of the wall, to which they applied their 
ladders, and made thcmfclves matters of the tower Ga- 
laipfti, without meeting with the leaft oppofition, or even 
bchig uncovered, the <bl ;icrs being all aflcep after their de- 
bauch. When the firll had gained the top of the ramparts 
without noile or tumult, the others followed, encouraged 
by the huldnefs and fuccefs of their leaders. At length this 
whole detachment, confiftincr of a thoufand chofen men, 
got i'.do and undikovered into the city. In the mean time 
another detachment, talcing advantage of the enemy's ftill- 
nefi, for thev were all tithcr drunk or afieep, beat down 
one of the gates of Hexap\lutn, and gave a free paflage to a 
great body of Rwtivs on that fide. Other detachments 
fculcd the walls in diHcrcnt parts, and they all met at Hexa- 
pyium, which had before been appointed for the place of 
their general rendezvous. The Romans now kept fdence no 
longer, but advanced in order of battle, and made them- 
iclves mafters of the quarter called Epipolce, which wu.i en- 
compaiTed with the lame common wall as Ortygia, Acrci- 
d!/ia, Tyche^ and Avtf/W/r; had its own citadel called Eury- 
alum on the top of a lteep rock, and was, we may fay, a 
fifth city. Here the Romans ipent the night, making a 
dreadful noife with their trumpets in order to ltrike terror 
into the enemy. The found was not heard all over this valt 
city, buc it reached far enough to alarm all Tyche^ and 
throw that quarter into the utniolt confternation ; fome of 
the inhabitants there, thinking the Romans already in pof- 
feffion of the whole city, leaped down from the walls into 
the ditch, while others, falling in with the Roman guards, 
were cut in pieces. Notwithstanding this confufion, Mar- 
ccllus waited till day-break, and then having beat down the 
flutcly entrance with fix gates, called Hexafylum, he entered 
T\che with hisarmv in battalia c. 

In the me:m time Epicylcs, who was quartered in the 
fartheJi part of Ort^-tt^ at a great diflan.ee from the place: 
pvlleiied by the AV//"'f, heaiing that the enemy L.u! 
leized on EpipoLc and 7 i t 'v, went out of the i!!a:id, and 
chdLd Jctfldiuu at the Juud of a numerous body of me.- 
cenarie.s, wirh a d<Jign to dnve \\vz Romans from their po!K 
m: lh*t old/ a few tie fpe rate men had fcalcd tire 

vv..u . But wiuii he to hih great Iurpri.!c, al! /:'/>/';* 

c i v . Vlu r Pjl v s . Ibid 
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la full of legionaries, after a flight fkirmifh, he retired into 
Acradina, to allay the people's fears and prevent a tumult. 
Then Marcdlus marching from Tyche to Epipolte joined the 
detachment, which had pofleflbd fhemfelves of that quarter 
in the night. As Marcfllus was now on the point of becom- 
ing matter of one of the fineft and moft opulent cities in 
the world, his officers did not fail to congratulate him on 
his fuceefs. But he, confulcring from an eminence the 
beauty and extent of that great and (lately metropo^s, is faid 
to have ihed tears, being touched with companion on the 
miferies, to which fo many inhabitants, formerly rich and 
fortunate, were going to be reduced. He called to mind 
the two powerful Athenian fleets, which had been funk 
before this city, and the two numerous armies cut in pieces 
with the illultrious generals who commanded them ; the 
manv wars fultained with fo much valour againlr. tbe Car- 
thaginians \ the famous tvrants and kings, uho had reigned 
in that antient metropolis, H:a o particularly, who hid lig- 
nalized himfelf by the import mt fur vices he had rendered 
the people of Jiouw, whole interests had been as dear to him 
as his own ; moved with thefe reflections, and his natural 
inclination to try genrie methods before he ufed violence, 
he thought it incumbent upon him to engage the cyrccu- 
fian noblemen of his party to fohcir. their countrymen co fur- 
render of their own accord, that they might thereby pre- 
vent the facking of the city. The foldicrs murmured a little 
at the general's good nature, looking upon Synw/zp and its 
immenfe riches as a fure booty. Their v/iJMes were hut 
too fuccefsful, for the Syracvfuws would heaiken to no pro- 
poials, though the Romans were already mailers of a con fi- 
lterable part of the city. Acrad'r;a, tlie lh oncelr and heft 
part of the city, was not yet taken, and Ep.LyLs bad ap- 
pointed the Roman deferters to guard it, wl.o, as they we:c 
to die according to the Roman laws, though the town we p.: 
taken by compolition, watched all the avenues to ir with 
extreme care. Marcrilus therefore, leaving ./» vadaia^ tuukd 
his arms atrainft the citadel of E>i?i!a\ calL-d £.v>*,../r.v/;, 
which was not vet taken. This fort Hood on ;m emwiewe, 
fome dithmce from the jea, and commanded il.e gr-at r<>:i I 
by which the coin'oys were brought into the ciiv. "i be 
governor was an sfrv/tw* bv name Phiin.irnrt^ and had .v. -en 
cntruHcd with the defence ol (he plan by / •'ydrs. »^''', 
who had formerly taiun fanc-tu.w v in the Rom in ni:i;\ 
hoped to piev.ul upon hnn to cpiruI.Tc. IJat the ,n:.t.l 
f/V/v/, luvini» dem. aided time to o'l.'ni-r, pur c.} t c I - 
render of !be eiMilc! bom dav t*. » d.r, , not doubti! 1 _• bi I / ' 
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milco and Hippocrates would haften to the relief of Syracuft 
already half taken. Hereupon Marcellus, encamping be- 
tween Neapolis and Tyche y cut otF all commcnication with 
Epipoltz, hoping to reduce the citadel in a very fliort time 
by famine. In this new camp the inhabitants of Tycbe and 
Neapo.is fent deputies to him, entreating him to fpare their 
Jives, and preferve their houfes from being plundered. Their 
city had been taken by afiault, fo that according to the laws 
of war the conqueror was mailer of their lives and fortunes. 
However, Marcellus Ihewed them fome clemency. The 
plunder ef the place was due to the foldiers, as a reward of 
their valour, and he could not deprive them of it without 
injuftice. But he enjoined them under pain of death not to 
kill, or any ways abufe the inhabitants, and even ported 
guards in all the avenues to fee that his orders were put in 
"ffji execution. No city was ever plundered with fo much order 
or lefs cruelty. The foldiers, breaking open the houfes, 
fcized indeed every thing they found, money, moveables, 

plundered, and p ovifions ; but did not offer the lea ft violence to the 

vanquilhcd. The booty was immenfe, but it only raifed 
their expectations of a greater, when Acradina and Ortygia 
fhould be taken. During this military execution, Philode- 
mus, governor of the citadel of Epipola, defpairing of be- 
ing able to fubfift in the midft of a plundered city, which 
could not fupply him any longer with provifions, came to 
terms with the proconful, and being allowed to march out 
with his men and join Epicydes, put the citadel into the 
hands of the Romans. Then Marcellus, turning all his 
efforts againft Acradina^ blocked it up fo clofe, that it 
could not hold out long without new fupplies of men and 
provifions d . 

During thefe tranfaclions, Hamilc* and Hippocrates ap- 
peared he Tore Syrucufe, and their arrival gave the Romans 
no fmall apprehenfion. ALrccllus, as we have faid, was (hut 
up within the wails, being encamped between Xeapolis, or 
the Neiv City, and Tydw, in a place which was almoft des- 
titute of inhabitants ; Crifpii:us was not yet entered Syracufe, 
but (till continued in the old polt of the Romans. The two 
C^rtbaginuu: generals, after having taken a view of both 
ciMps, reiolved to divide the attueks between tliem. lla- 
2 w»s tu upon j\LirccHu>\ un:n), while Hip^za ates r.n- 
«it ixonred tu loue the trenches or Crijp::;u$. The Cu*'- 
//'..•;//;/./.; [\< el at the lame tunc was iij..een up in line of 
baule „U)i\ 'lie io*:ii. within re.idi oi /i\ ;\iJ. fi t.~ io as to cut 



* L: . . !. v:.v. c. 21. P.m t- in via IvLircc!!. 
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o£F all communication between the forces of Marcellus* 
which furrounded Acradiua, and Crifpinu:.* Hippocrates 
began the attack, and fell with the utmoft: fury upon the 
camp of Crifpinus, but was three times repulfed with incre- 
dible bravery. At the fame time Hamilco without, and 
Epicydcs within the walls, attacked the pofts of Marcellus ; 
but were attended with no better fuccefs. Epicydes was forced 
to return into Acradina with great lofc, and narrowly efcaped 
being taken prifoncr by Marcclius^ who commanded there in 
perfon. After thefe two advantages the Roman general 
pitched three camps round Acradina^ and kept it blocked up 
clofer than ever, but durft not draw too near it for fear of 
the machines of Archimedes. The unfortunate Syracuftans j pi a<nU 
were now in the utmoft diftrefs for want of provisions, and, b rea £ nU f 
to complete their misfortunes, a plague broke out among :// Syra- 
them. The infection began in the country, being occafi- cufe. 
oned by the exceflive heat of the feafon, and the unwhole- 
fome exhalations of the neighbouring marfhes. The two 
camps of Hamilco and Crifpinus were firft infected with it, 
and from the latter it fprcad to Marcellus' s army, by means 
of his communication with Crifpinus. Soon after it began 
to rage in Acradina \ fo that, within and without the city, 
nothing was feen but perfons dead or dying. None durft re- 
lieve or ailift the fick, for fear of being infected by them ; 
and the bodies of the dead were for the fame reafon left 
without burial, to infect and poifon the air with their ftench 
and corruption. Nothing was heard night and d:iy but 
groans of dying men, and the heaps of dead bodies con- 
tinually prefented mournful objects to the living, who ex- 
pected every moment the fame fate. However, the diftemper 
made lefs ravage in the two Roman armies, than in thofe 
of Hamilco and Hippocrates. As the latter had no place to 
retire to, and were not inured to theciimatc and air oc the coun- 
try, being for the moft part but lately come from Africa* 
they died daily in great numbers, and at length llannU ? .m J 
Hippocrates thcmfelves were carried ofF. Upon their death 
molt of the Sicilian troops, which had joined the (/ / V .- 
nians t difoanded and returned to their reip^cLive cities. 'I im>s 
Alarcdlus was delivered from a great arrnv, v. huh Km .v- 
heijcd him as clofe as he had done Ac-cadi lie had now 
only a Ihiall body or Sicilians to contend w/h, U,x ihcf'../- 
t'a^iniam, both officers and foldicr-., weie :Ji f.vcpr oil hy 
(he plague. 'I he Sicilians retired t> two f.nJI i».ivir;, (!run:; 
by iuuatio?:, and at a hnall diit.nce from Syracr;c % and 
there waited fo: a new reinh>n cm ;it dun d;j /'■.'■• whi- 
ther 
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thcr Bomilcar had failed to give the fenate an acconnt of 
the death of Hamilco and the utter ruin of his army. He 
allayed the grief, which this news occafioned, by repre- 
fentin?, that the Romans had imprudently (hut themfelves 
up in one city to befiege another, that their troops were 
greatlv diminiihed by the plague, and that it would be no 
difficult matter to befiege them, and bring them into the 
fame (traits, to which they had reduced Jcradir.a. His fpeech 
revised the hopes of the fenate, who gave him the com- 
mand of an hundred and thirty gallies, with feven hundred 
tranfports, which formed a fleet considerably greater than 
Bomilcar tnat w hich the Romans had on the coafts of Sicily. With 
returns to fquadron Bomilcar fet fail from Carthage, and had a 
SicuvtwV* quick paffage. The news of his return raifed the courage 
a mighty of the befieged, and greatly difheartened the Romans, who 
fiat. were quite tired out with fo long and tedious a fiege. But as 

Bomilcar was for feveral days prevented by contrary winds, 
from doubling cape Pachyymm, Marcellus had time to recol- 
lect himfelf, and caufe his fleet to be got ready with a defign 
to engage that of the Carthaginians, though far fuperior in 



number to his. In the mean time Epicydcs, fearing left the 
Carthaginians fhould be furprized by the Romans, took it 
into his head to leave Syracufe and go to the fleet, which 
as deiigned for his relief. On his arrival he found Bo- 
milcar uneafy about the event of a battle, and very back- 
ward to engage the Romans, of whofe preparations he had 



been already informed. But, neverthelefs, he was prevailed 
upon by Epicydes to venture an engagement, and advanced 
Fut uncx- m iighc of the Roman fleet. Marcellus, who commanded 
pefiidU it, as loon as the high winds abated, began to prepare for a 
j,n f.rl battle, when all on a fudden, Bomilcar, doubling cape Pa- 
<r~,7/v for chynr,n, took to the main, and fleered his courfe toward? 
Alnca. Turcr.ium, after having difpatched exprcfTes to Hcraclta, 

with orders to the tranfports, which lay there, to return to 
Jlfn:a* What induced him to take fo fudden and urn \- 
peCtcd a rcfolution was never known. Epicydes, being thus 
dif.ippointed in t lie great hopes he had entcrtaii.cd, was a- 
i r:: iv! to return into a city already half taken, and therefore 
fifd for refuse to //• , r!<*fn turn, rather with a defign to w;.:t 
the evert of th: Jie^e in a place of f.f'jjv, than to make air/ 
atrer^pts t'nvard:; the relief of a city, which he had brought 

to d'-ii : uetinn. 

\V 1 1 h n rt was known in the canio of the Sicilians, th»* 

Et!* \>'Ls had quitted Syr/icn/r, and the (Lrrthi: : via. is Sici/w 

tl.ev k.it denudes to AlaruHhy, ai ler ha 1 . iii ,r fjdi.ded the ill! 
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pofition of the befieged, to treat of a Surrender. It was The Syra- 
unanimoufly agreed, both by the Sicilians in the camp and cufians 
the Syrdcufians in Acradina y to furrender on the following pop?/* ** 
terms, viz. that all the demefnes of the kings of Syracufe 
fliould be delivered up to the Romans, and that Rome fliould 
fuffer the Syracujians to live according to their own laws, and 
enjoy their eftates and liberties. Marcellus was willing to 
rant them the terms they demanded, in order to prevent the 
pilling of blood and the ruining of fo ftately a city. But 
thofe, whom Epicydes had entrufted with the government of 
the city during his abfence, oppofed the wife meafures of the 
inhabitants. As thefe were all ftrangers, they were little con- 
cerned for the welfare of Syracufe, and ftill retained fome 
hopes of relief, either from Epicydes or Bomilcar. But the 
magiftrates, feeing the city already reduced to great ftraits for 
want of provifions, refolved to get rid of their governors, 
and accordingly affaffinated them all, and then having affem- 
bled the people in the market-place, introduced to them the 
deputies from the camp, who had hitherto treated only with 
themfelves. Thefe, in a fpeech well calculated for the oc- 
cafxon, reprefented to the people, that they ought not to im- 
pute the calamities they groaned under to fortune, fince it 
was in their power to deliver themfelves from them when they 
pleafed ; that the Romans had not undertaken the fiege of 
Syracufe out of hatred, but out of affedion, to the inhabi- 
tants, having no other view but to refcue them out of the 
hands of their tyrants ; that Hippocrates and Epicydes had 

brought all their misfortunes upon them, but fince one of them 
was carried off by the plague, and the other had deferted 
them out of fear, what remained but to have recourfe to the 
clemency of the conqueror ? The fervices, faid they, of 
Hiero, and his faithful adherence to the Romans^ arc not en- 
tirely blotted out of their memories. Only confent to be 
reconciled to Rome, and you will be free and happy. Mar- 
cellus out of good nature offers you advantageous terms, 
which if you do not accept, all fubfequcnt calamities will be 
intirely chargeable on yourfelves. Seize therefore the pre- 
fent opportunity, and fince you are delivered from your ty- 
rants, let the firft ufe you make of your liberty be to return 
to the Romans*. 

This difcourfe was received with general applaufe 5 and jy e p u tia 
the afTembly thought proper to create new magiftrates before j ent t0 
the nomination of the deputies, to make the embafly to Mar- Marcellus. 
eellus more folemn and authentic. Some of the pnetors were 
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in the number of the deputies, and the perfon who fpoke ad- 

dreffed himfelf to Marcellus thus : " You fee ai your feet 
" the deputies of a people, who have been unfaithful to you 
" againft their will. HieronymuSj and not we, broke the al- 
" liance with Rome, wherein he did more hurt to his fubje&s 
" than to you. When after his death our antient alliance 
" was renewed with Rome, it was not infringed by the 
*• Syracufians, but by the emiflaries of Hannibal, who did not 
make war upon you till they had firft made us flaves ; 
and it cannot be faid, that we have had any times 
of liberty, which have not been times of peace and al- 
liance with you. And at this prefent, as foon as we are 
become mafters of ourfclves by the death of thofe who held 
us in fubje&ion, we come to deliver up to you our arms, 
" our perfons, our walls, and our city, determined not to 
" refufe any conditions you fliall think fit to impofe. The 
" gods, illuftrious general, have granted you the glory of 
« taking the mod noble and beautiful city of the Greeks, fo 
" that all her part atchievements, whether by fea or land, wilt 
" add to the glory of your triumph. Make it not then fo 
" much a point of honour to deftroy it, as to leave it for a 
" {landing monument of your fame to the world. All ftran- 
" gers, from whatever part of the univerfe they fliall come 
<c to' Syracufc, and there obferve the monuments of our ami- 
tc ent victories over the Athenians and Carthaginians, will at 
4C the fame time know, that Marcellus conquered this vidiori- 
46 ous people. They will be told, that the Syracufians are be- 
" come perpetual clients of the Claudian family, and that 
iC Marcellus made him felt" their firft patron by his valour and 
" clemency. Let not the remembrance of Hieronymus be 
4C of more weight with you, than that of Hiero. The 
" latter was much longer your friend, than the former 
" your cnemw Permit me to fay, that you have reaped 
* c the fruits of Htcro\ friendship ; but the ill-conducted en- 
* 4 ter prizes of Hieronymus have fallen only on his own 
« head." 

Dn'turb- The fuppliants were gracioufly received by Marcellus, 

y_ who was very willing to grant them their demands ; but the 
din Syra- grcatcft difficulty was to preferve tranquillity and union in the 
cufe by the city. The garifon confided of Roman deferters and mcrccna- 
Roman ries, and the former, looking upon all conferences about a furrcn- 
de/erten. der as fo many fentences of death againft thcmfelves, ufed their 

utmoft efforts to prevent the citizens from complying with 
the terms propofed by Marcellus. But finding all their endea- 
vours unfuccefsful, they applied themfelvcs to the mercenaries 

and perfuaded them that Marcellus would give them no quar- 
ter. 
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ter. Whereupon the mercenaries, being infpired with the 
fame fear, joined the deferters, and both taking up arms, 
while the deputies were ftill in 'he camp of Marcellus, ran to 
the houfes of the new praetors, whom they maflacred, and 
then difperfing themfclves on all fides, put to the fword all 
they met, without diftin&ton, plundered the houfes, and 
filled the city with blood and {laughter. That they might 
not be without leaders, they appointed fix officers of their 
own body, three to command in Acradina and three in Orty- 
gia. The tumult being at length appeafed, the mercenaries 
were made fenfible, that they had been impofed upon by 
the Roman deferters ; and the deputies, returning at the 
fame time from the camp of Marcellus, aflured them, that 
the Romans had not decreed any punifhment againft the fo- 
reign troops. 

Among the fix new governors, chofen by the feditious to MarceUus 
command in Syracufe, was a Spaniard, named Mericus, a man takes Syrz- 
of great integrity, and who did not approve of the meafures cufei? Mr- 
taken by his collegues. This man Marcellus took upon him telligence. 
to gain over to the Romans, and with this view fent into the 
city a young Spaniard lately come from Spain, charging him 
to make great offers in his name to his countryman, provided 
he would do him fome important fervice. The young Spani- 
ard got fafe into the city among the attendants of the Syracuji- 
an ambafladors, and discharged his commiffion fo well, that 
Mericus fent his brother privately to Marcellus with the Spa- 
nijh foldiA, who having obtained a private audience agreed 
with Marcellus, in the name of Mericus, to deliver up one of 
the gates to the Romans. As foon as the two Spaniards were 
returned into Acradina, Mericus made it his only bufinefs to 
perform his promife. He firft feigned an extraordinary zeal 
for the defence of the city, pretending, that the deputies of 
Marcellus were allowed too much liberty, and that it was 
dangerous to admit any fuch deputies into Acradina, or to 
fend embafiies to the Romans. Upon the credit of this fiift 
ftep he propofed that, as they had to deal with fo artful an 
enemy as Marcellus, each governor Ihould have his diftinft 
quarter of the city afligned him, and fhould be refponfiblc for 
any neglect of duty in it. His advice was followed, and in 
this divifion that part of Acradina fell to him, which lay be- 
tween the fountain of Arethufa and the great port, not far 
from the ifland Ortygia. Marcellus, being informed in what 
part Mericus commanded, refolved to make an attempt on, 
that fide. Accordingly, having filled a tranfport with foldiers, 
he ordered them to land at the gate of Arethufa, where they 

were received within the walls by Mericus, and put in j^jieilion 
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of the gate. A falfe attack was carried on at the fame time 
in a neighbouring quarter, which drew all the enemies forces 
out of the ifland, and diverted them from obferving what hap- 
pened at the gate Arethufa. As the ifland of Ortygia was by 
this means quite abandoned, Marcellus, who had forefeen 
this, fent fcvcral tranfp&rts with a ftrong detachment to take 
pofleflion of the ifland, which they did without ,oppofition, 
the gate being left open by the garifon, while they haltened 
to repulfe the enemy at the place where the falfe attack was 
carried on. When Marcellus was informed* that his men 
were in poflelEon of the ifland, which was reckoned impregna- 
ble, and alfo of a quarter in Acradina, he immediately caufed 
the retreat to be founded, left ihe foldiers ftiould, in the heat 
of the a£tion, plunder the treafures of the kings of Syracufe^ 
which were much magnified by fame f . 
Tiecle- And now Marcellus, after a three years fiege, being at 
tnency of length become mafter of the unfaithful city, gave fignal proofs 
Marcellus °f his clemency and good nature. The place was taken by 
towards aflault, and had greatly provoked the Romans by joining their 
the con- moft avowed enemies, while they were engaged in a war, 
qutred. that was likely to prove fatal to them. But notwithftanding 

their infidelity, he would not ufe all the rights of a conqueror, 
nor practice that feverity which die faithlefs city perhaps de- 
fer ved. The firft inftance he g«ve of his good nature was, his 
ordering that the Roman deferters fhould be fuffered to efcape, 
being unwilling to fhed the blood even of traitors. Accord- 
ingly a gate was left open for them, and all the Roman for- 
ces withdrawn from thence till they had made their efcape* 
The inhabitants of the two conquered cities fent deputies to 
him, demanding nothing elfe but their own lives and the lives 
of their children, Thefe Marcellus received with great hu- 
manity, and having aflembled a council compofed of his own 
officers and of fome Syracuftans who were in his camp, return- 
ed them the following anfwer. *• Syracuftans, faid he to them, 
the fervices which good king Hiero rendered Rome in a 
long reign, have been exceeded by the infults you have of- 
fered her in a few years i and now you are going to reap the 
fruits of your unfaithfulnefs, and pay dearer for the breach 
of your treaties than we defire. My aim was not, in fit- 
ting down before Syracufe* to reduce you to flavery, but 
to ueliver you from your tyrants, and prevail upon you to 
deliver up into my hands two men, who have now aban- 
doned you without (haring the misfortunes they have 
•* brought upon you. Both the examples of your magiftratcs 
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fi who fled to the Roman camp for refuge, and of the moft 
u illuftrious of your citizens, who came from time to time 
** to furrender themfelves up into our hands* continually ex* 
cited you to return to us. And yet a generous Spaniard 
has all the glory of bringing you back to your duty. As 
" for myfelf, the glory of having taken Syracufe, and the fa- 
<c tisfaSion of faving it from the entire ruin it deferved* 
" make me fufficient amends for the fatigues and dangers I 
<c have undergone in fo long a fiege. Live then Syracufians 
<c live: But let the plunder of your goods be the puniihment of 
<c your obftinacy, and the juft reward ofmy foldiers." Mar* 
alius having fpoke thus immediately ordered the quseftor of his 
army to take pofieffion of the kings treafures for the ufe of the 
republic, and gave the reft of the booty up to his troops with* 
out referving any part of the plunder for himfelf. 
As foon as the trumpets founded, the Roman foldiers difper- 
fed themfelves all over Ortygia and Acradina 9 and nothing 
efcaped their avarice. Nay, the enraged foldiers went be- 
yond their orders, and, adding cruelty to avarice, put many 
of the citizens to the fword, and amongft others the great Archimc- 

Archirnedes. During the facking .of Acradina^ he was fhut des killed 

up in his clofet, and, fo intent on a demonftration of geome- by a Ro- 
try, that neither the noife of the foldiers, nor the cries of the man filM- 
people, drew off his attention fromit. He was very calmly er t 
drawing his lines, when hefaw a foldier enter his room, and 
clap a fword to his throat. Hold, friend, faid Archimedes, 
onemoment, and my demonftration will be finifhed. The 
foldier, furprized at his unconcern in fo great danger, re- 
folved to carry him to the proconfulj but Archimedes taking 
under his arm a fmall box full of fpheres, fun-dials, fcfr. the 
foldier thought it contained gold and filver, and not being a- 
ble to refift the temptation killed him upon the fpot. Mar- 
cellus was exceedingly concerned for his death, but not being 
able to repair that misfortune, he applied himfelf to honour 
his memory to the utmoft of his power. He made a diligent 
fearch after his relations, treated them with great diftin£tion, 
and granted them peculiar privileges. He likewife caufed his 
funeral to be performed with great pomp and folemnity, and 
a monument to be ereded to his memory, among the great 
men who had diftinguiflied themfelves xnSyracufe*. 

As the defence of the city for near three years together An account 
was the work of Archimedes alone, whofe great genius made ofAiclu- 
him, as it were, the intelligence that prefided over all the la- medea. 



bouri of the befieged, it will not be improper to make here a 
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fhort digreffion, and give the reader fome accotmt of fo ex* 
traordinory a perfon. He was born in Syracufe> and defcend* 
ed of an illuflrious family, being related to king Hiero* 
Moft of the antients tell us, that he was no lefs confiderable 
for his noble extraction, than fublime genius. Yet Cicero re- 
prefents him as a man of a very mean birth, who had no- 
thing to recommend him, but his (kill in geometry & ; and the 
only elogium he beftows on this famous mathematician is, 
that he had a fruitful genius, and made many fine difcoveries. 
But the Roman orator knew no more of Archimedes than what 
he had learned of Polybius^ who only mentioned fuch endow- 
ments, as have made his name immortal, and thefe were not 
fo much efteemed by thcRomans inCicero's times, who thought 
no merit equal to that of an orator, a general, or a ftatefman. 
And hence it is, that Cicero prefers Archytas and Plato to 
Archimedes. The former had governed Tarentum^ and, to- 
gether with a Angular talent for the mathematics, had all the 
qualities of an excellent general. The latter was eminent 
among the antient legiflators, which was enough to gain him 
the preference in the opinion of the Romans. But Archime- 
des was neither a ftatefman, nor a foldier, noT an orator. 
But if we confider, that he alone found means to difcon- 
cert all the meafures of one of the greateft officers of the 
Roman republic, and by the force of his genius rendered all 
the efforts of two numerous armies unfuccefsful, we cannot 
without injuftice degrade him fo far, as to place him after an 
Archytas, or a Plato. And therefore Plutarch fpeaks of him 
with admiration : He fays, that his great genius made him 
be looked upon as fomething more than a mortal, that he ex- 
celled all thofe who had gone before him, and that it was 
hardly credible any (hould in future ages ever rival him. 
His ftrong paffion for mathematics gave room for the report, 
that he was continually fo charmed with the foothing fongs 
of a domeftic fyren, that he negle£ted the common concerns 
of life : For he took delight in no pleafure of life, but in 
that of ftudy. For the fake of this he defpifed every thing 
elfe. Not to interrupt his ftudies he often denied himfelf the 
neceflarics of life, and was dragged from his contemplations, 
to take a frugal repaft. Senfible only to the pleafures of the 
mind, he fo neglected his perfon, that his friends were oblig- 
ed in a manner to force him to the public baths, to make 
him prefcrvc a decency fuitable to his rank ; and even then 
he employed himfelf for the moft part in drawing mathema- 
tical figures, on the walls of the ftoves with the water in 



*Cic. Tufcul. Qusft. I. 5. 
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which he bathed. In Ihort, the contemplation of the hea- 
vens and the earth gave him fuch delight as rendered all o- 
ther pleafures quite taftelefs to him and infipid. He long con- 
fined his thoughts to fpeculations only, according to the pre- 
judice of that time, when it was thought too low an em- 
ployment for a great genius to reduce the fublime difcoveries 
of the mind to practice. But king Hlero had fufficient pow- 
er with him to make him defcend from thofe fublime fpe- 
culations to practice, and to convince him, that no man could 
without ingratitude, deprive the public of the fruits of his 
private ftudies. One day when Archimedes was explaining to 
the king the wonderful effedb of the motive powers, ,he 
told him, that he had invented, but not made, tL machine, 
by which he could draw the whole globe of the earth to him, 
provided he could find another globe or earth to ftand on. 
The king, furprized at the propofal, defired him to give a 
proof of fo bold an aiTertion, by removing fome great 
weight with a fmall force. Archimedes complyed with the 
king's requeft, ^nd having caufed one of the heavieft gallics 
in the port to be drawn afhore by a great number of men, he 
built his machine, and then fitting down at a proper diftance 
frpm the galley, without trouble or exerting his force in the 
Ie*ft, drew the veflel to him, though fee had her full lading 
in her, and was crowded with men. This experiment 
plainly fhewed the king what ufe he might make of the won- 
derful talents of this great man, if he could only perfuade 
him to put his inventions in pra&ice. This the king under- 
took to do, and by many intreaties prevailed upon the fpe- 
culative geometrician to defcend to mechanics, and build 
thofe wonderful machines for the defending of cities, which 
we have fpoke of above. Betides the warlike machines, amongft 
his mafter-pieces was reckoned a fphere of glafs, the circles of 
which reprefented the periodical and fynodical motions of the 
ftars and planets, Cicero himfelf could not help doing juftice to the 
inventer of fo fine a work, faying, that we ought to look upon 
the artificial globe, or rather little world, in which Archimedes 
had fo happily imitated the wife hand of the divine architeft of 
the univerfe, as theeffe&of a fuperior genius 4 (X). Some 

have 

1 Crc.Tdcul. Quaeft. 1. i. 

(X) This fphere is elegantly defcribed by Claudian in the follow- 
ing epigram. 

Jupiter^ in parva cum cerneret /ttbera vitro , 

Rijtt, & ad fuperoi (alia difia dedit ; 

Hue cine 
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have falfl/ imagined, that Archimedes fet fire to the Roman 
fleet by means of a burning glafs*. But the honour of this 
invention is due to Proclusj who firft made ufe of brazen 
burning-glaffes, to fet on fire the (hips of Vitalian y who 
beiieged Conjiantinople^ in the 500th year of the Chrijiian aera. 
Thofe who have the leaft knowledge of mathematics, under- 
flan J what kind of demonftration Archimedes made ufe of a- 
gainft a diflioneft goldfmith, who having received from king 
Hiiro a certain quantity of gold, which was to be form- 
ed into a crown for one of the gods, kept fomeof the gold 
for himfelf, and putting filver in the room of it delivered to 
the, king of Syracufe a crown as heavy as the gold he had 
received. *The difcovery of this fraud, which Archimedes 
made in a bath, gave him fo great pleafure, that he ran home, 
without reflecting he was naked, crying out aloud, / have 
found it •, I have found //.But the force of his genius fhewe^d itfelf 
to far greater advantage in the ftrufhire and direction of the 
formidable batteries he played againft the Roman armies and 
fleets. It is a great misfortune, that neither te, nor any af- 
ter him, have given us an account of the manner of building 
and working thofe machines. Upon his tomb, as he had or- 
dered in his life-time, was placed a cylinder and a fphere, 
with an infeription ihewing the proportion between them, 
which he firft found out. An invention of fo little ufe, as 
this may feem, pleafed that great' artift better, than the devif- 
ing of thofe machines which made him fo famous. The 
Syracuftansy who had been in former times fo fond of the fci- 
ences, did not long retain the efteem and gratitude they ow- 
ed a man, who had done fo much honour to their city. In 
lefsthan an hundred and forty years after, Archimedes was fo 

* Galien. 1. 3. Tzetzis. 1. 3;. chiliad, 5. 

Hue cine mortalis frogrejfa potentia cur<r ? 

Jam metis in fragili luditur or be labor. 
Jura poliy rerumque fdem, legefque deorutn, 

Ecce Syracufius tranftulk arte fenex. 
Inclufus <variis famulatur fpiritus afrit, 

Et t vi t vum certis motibus urget opus. 
Percurrit proprium mentitus fignifer annum , 

Et fimulata novo Cynthia menfe redit. 
Jamque fuum <vol<vens audax induftria mundum 

Gaudet y & human a Jidera mente regit. 
Quid falfo infontem tonitru Salmonea miror ? 

JEmula naturar parva reperta man us (49}. 

(49) Claud. Epigram . 16. 
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perfe&Iy forgot by his citizens, notwithftanding the eminent 7W 

fervices lie hacf ddne thetii, that tftfey did' not even know be Archime- 
had been buried at Syracitfe. It is from Court ye haVe this des 



des, was aflurcd by the Syracufiaris, that his fe&rch would be 
to no purpofe, there being no fucfr monument among them* 
Cicero pitied their ignorance, which only ferved to encreafe 
his defire of making that difcovery. After niiny fruitlefs 
attempts, he at laft obferved, without the gate of the city 
Jeading to Agrigtntum, a pillar almoft entirely covered with, 
thorns and BfamBIes, through which he could difcern the fi- 
gure of a fphetfe and cjdindfer, Thofe who have any tafte 
for antiquity, may eafily conceive the joy of Cicero on this 
occafion. He; cried out with? the words of Archimedes, I 
have found it, T'have found it. The place was immediately 
cleared, wheirlfce infeription appeared ftill legible. So that, 
fays Cicero, in concluding this account, the greateft city of 

Greece, formerly the mother of fciences, would not have 
known rite treafure it poffefled, if a man born in Arpinas 
had not discovered the tomb of one of its citizens, fo highly 
diftrnguifhed by die greatnefs of his genius 1 . But to refume 
the thread; of our hiftory. 

Marcetkis , after having plundered Syracufe, and ftript it of Engyum 
all its * viaftiaMe monuments, which were fent to Rome, ad- taken by 
vanced ta the city of Engyum, which was one of the molt an- Marcelh 
tient cblbrtifcs the Cretans had founded in Sicily. The En- 
gyms ftatf received a ftrange fuperftition from their founders, 
which it wiasf dangerous to contradhft. It was affirmed, that 
certain goddeffes; 1 called the Mothers, appeared from time to 
time in a tempfe of that city. But one Nicias, a man of 
Wit*, had' tdlktd wkh fome pleafcntry of thefe pretended ap- 
paritions, arid being likewife a friend to the Rdmans, the in- 
habitant* Yefolved to put him to death. But he avoided the 
danger by counterfeiting madnefs, and then made his efcapc 
To the Romans* who took him under their prote&ion. This 
enraged the Engyans againft them to fuch a degree, tha' Mar- 
ulius thought it neceflary to curb their infolence, and punifh 
them for the feverity they pra&ifed on the friends of Rome* 
Ffe flew to Engyum, and took it by affault, but, at the re- 
queft of Nicias, fpared the inhabitants, and would not even 
fuffer his fofcfiers to plunder the place. By this clemency Mar- 
teHvs gained the hearts of the Sicilians, and his reputation was 
extended far among the Greeks 




1 Crc. Tufc. Quarft. J. J. D1 Liv. & Plvt. ibid. 
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Murines 4 Aftir the reduction of Syraeufe> mod of the cities of 
maintains Sicily which had tided ^i£t^ $e Carthaginians, voluntarily 
*& e &>\ m fubmi tted to Marcel/us y and thofe which had continued faith- 
t * s ?$ffi ful to Rome, or had renewed their alliance with the republic 
™™S? • without waiting till Syracufe was taken, were maintained in 
1C poffeffion of their antient privileges. Nevertbelefs Sicily was 

not entirely fettled in peace : Epicydes y and Harms, the com- 
mander of the Carthaginian forces in the ifland, were fled to 
Agrigenium fqr refuge ; Mating who had been fent by Han- 
nibal to fugply the place of Hippocrates y kept the field at the 
head of a.. detachment of Numidians. This general was a 
Phoenician By defcent, and a native of Hippo $ city of Afri- 
ca % which the Greeks called Diarrbytos y to diftinguifl) it from 
another city, bearing the fame name of Hippo, in Numidia. 
This officer, who was formed Hannibal himfelf, had ac- 
quired great reputation in the army by his valour and con- 
duit. Epicydes and Hanno, .who were well acquainted with 
his merit, had given him the command of a body of Numi- 
dian hqrfe, and this brave man anfwered th$jr expe&ations. 
He fooii made himfelf dreaded in all Sicily ^ by the many ad- 
vantages Ke gained over, the cities , in alliance with Rome. 
After Tie had, with furpriiing expedition, ravaged /the ene- 
my's lands, he flew to alf the places that ftill adhered to Car- 
thage and, by his prefence, kept the wavering, people in awe, 
even after the redu&ionjof Syracufe. Hefecured the Oddity 
of fome, by fending them the provilions and fuccpurs they 
wanted ; others he encouraged with his prefence to hold out 
refolutely agwift Marcellus.y and raifed their dejefied ipi- 
rfts. He feemed to be in all places where the intgrgft of the 
republic required his prefence. Epicydes and Hanno had till 
now fhut themfelves up in Agrigentum \ but being encouraged 
by the fuccefsful expeditions of Mutines ^ they , ventured to 
take the field, and, advancing as far as the river Himera 9 
formed a camp there. Mqrcellusy being informed of his 
enemy's march, immediately put himfelf at t^e head of 
his army, >ni encamped about four miles from^thc Car- 
thaginian i .troops, with a dejfign to watch their motions. 
Mutines did not give him time to deliberate wfcrt part to 
a£l ; for that brave general, who only wanted an opportunity 
of fignalizfng himfelf, iminediateiy pa/Ted the river, and fall- 
ing on the advanced guards/ fpread an alarm in the whole 
Roman army. The next day Marcellus marched out of his 
lines, and attacked the camp of Mutines , but was' repulfed 
with great lofs. Mutines was preparing to attack the Ro- 
mans in their entrenchments, when news was brought him, 

<tou the Nutnidian cavalry, falling out among themfelves, had 

raifed 
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raifed great difturbances in the neighbouring country, and 
that a body of three hundred of them had retired to Hera- 
clea. This obliged the general to drop, or rather put off, 
his enterprise. He inftantly flew to fupprefs a revolt, the 
confequences of which might defeat his defigns, and at the 
fame timedefired EpUydes and Hanno not to venture an en* 
gagement till he returned. This requeft was no-ways* agree- 
able to the two generals* Hamo, who had been long jealous 
of the glory and reputation of Mutines, could not brook his 

feeming to impofe laws upon him as if he had been a fubai- 
tern. What, faid he, am I lent into Sicily with a commi&oa 
by the fenate and people of Carthage* only to be fubje& to 
the caprice of a man of no birth or family ? Hanno found it 
no difficult matter to inftil the fame uneafmefs into the mind 
of Epicydes. So that they both refolved to pafs the river, 
and give battle Without waiting for Mutines. Their rage 
and jealoufy made them look upon this brave African only 
as a troublefome rival, who would aflume to himfelf all the 
honour of a vidfcory, which they might gain without him, 
Marcellus, feeing the Carthaginians form their army, drew 
up his Hkewife in battalia. This great general had four years 
before humbled the pride of Hannibal before Nola y and there- 
fore thought it ihameful to retire before two commanders, 
who were much inferior to him, and who had already felt fu 
often the effefts of the Reman valour. So that the Raman 
accepted the challenge, and, while he was preparing for the 
battle, ten Numidians came from the Carthaginian army to 
inform him, that their countrymen were determined to con- 
tinue ina&ive during the engagement. They were perfuaded, 
that Epicycles and Hanno had fent away Mutines their com- 
mander, and employed him elfewhere, on purpofe to rob him 
of the glory of conquering the Ramans. The report of the 
revolt of the Numidians was foon fpread among the legiona- 
ries, who looked upon it as a happy prefage of victory. The 
moil cowardly took courage when they were no longer to 
contend with thofe fquadrpn?, which had been to that time 
fo formidable to them. As to the enemy, they were feized 
with a fudden terror upon the firft report of the revolt. Be- 
fides, Epicydes and Hanno could no longer depend on the Nit • 
midian cavalry, which was the main ftrength of their army, 
and were under no fmall apprehension, left, in the heat of 
the engagement, they fhould turn their arms againft the Car- _ . 
thaginians. While they were in this perplexity, the Roman Jfj^ ** 
army advanced, and, falling upon the affrighted troops with j"f ra ^j^ 
the utmoft fury, put them to flight upon the firft onfet. The M arcc j_ '* 
fugitives took the road to Jgrigcntum, whither they were pur- | lw 

Pp2 fiifi'd 



arrive 
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fued by the Remans ) who killed many thoufiulds of them, and 
took eight elephants. The NumieHans, after having been idle 
fpe£Utors of the hattle, refufed to follow the others to Apt- 
gentum, for fear of being befieged there by the Remans > and 
retired to the neighbouring cities. This great advantage raifed 
Marcellus to the higheft pitch of glory ; he returned vi&orious 
to Syracufe, and foon after fct out from thence for Jfrm*, after 
having delivered up his army, and t^e goverr * 
V>w forces to Marcus Cornelius Cetbegus. He Was fcarce gone, when a 

Carthaginian fleet landed eight thoufand foot and three thou- 
from Cat- f anc j Numidian horfe in Sicily. By the help of tbefe new forces 
thage in ^ Carthaginians began to recover their power in feveral 
Sicily. p aJts qC jji an< j . Murgantia* Hybla, and Macella went o- 

ver to them, and, after their example, fome lefs confider- 
able places fell off from the Romans. As for Mutines, he, at 
the head of his Numidians, deftroyed the country with fire 
and fword, daily returned to the cities of his allies loaded 
with booty* and laid the whole country wafte with impunity, 
even in fight of the Roman army. The Roman foldiers 
were enraged, that they had not been allowed to follow their 
general to Rome, and there fliare the honours of a triumph 
with him. Their murmurs increafed, when they were for- 
hid to take up their winter quarters in the cities ; and they 
only wanted a head to break out into an open rebellion. AH 
the addrefs of Marcus Cornelius was wanting to appeafe their 
rcfentment ; fome he gained by carefles and fair words, o- 
thers he intimidated by threatnings,and, having brought them 
to fubmit again to the laws of military difcipline, he foon re- 
paired the loflcs the republic had fuffered fince the departure 
of Marcellus. At the head of his troops he forced all the 
rebellious cities to return to their duty, and particularly Mur- 
gantia, which, with its territory, was beftowed by the fenate 
on the Spaniards, as a reward for their zeal in the fervice of 
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plain of cellus, was fent into Sicily to fettle the affairs of that ifland. 

Marcel- j t ftm continued cuftomary at Rome for the two confuls to 
5> chufe their provinces by lot ; and it now happened, that Italy 

fell to Lavinus, and Sicily to Marcellus. But as foon as this 
was declared, the Sicilians, who were prefent, cxprefled as 
much terror and confternation as they had done at Syracufc, 
when Marcellus furprized it. They dreffed themfelves in 
mourning, crowded to the houfes of the fenators, and pro- 
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tefted that it would be better for Sicily to perifh in the flames 
of mount £tna, or to be {wallowed up by the fea, than to 
fall again under the government of her. conqueror and ty- 
rant. Thefe accufers had been fuborned by M. Cornelius 
Cetbegus, who, being praetor in Sicily, fent them to Rome 
with a defign to form an accufation againft Marcellus, and 
raife his own glory on the ruins of this great man's reputation. 
In order to this he wrote many letters to the fenate, wherein 
lie declared, that there was a great deal to do in the iiland, 
before it could be entirely reduced ; and thereby prevented 
Marcellus from enjoying the honour of a triumph, which was 
feldom granted till an expedition was completed. The Syracu- 
fians, who were to accufe Marcellus kept themfelves con- 
cealed in the villages round Rome, till they heard that Sid* 
ly had fallen to his lot, and then they appeared as fuppliants 
before the fenate to demand juftice againft him. Marcellus, 
who was not a ftranger to the fecret plots of his enemies, 
and knew, that fome of the fenators out of compaflion, and 
others out of jealoufy, laid great ftrefs on the complaints of 
the Syracufians, declared, that if his collegue was willing to 
change provinces, he would not be againft it. Lavinus con- 
sented to the change, and accordingly orders were fent into Marcellus 
Sicily f enjoining the praetor Cornelius Cetbegus to deliver up cleared. t 
the troops under his command to the conful. But before either 
Lavinus ox Marcellus fet out for their refpe&ive provinces, . 
the Sicilians were heard in the fenate, and Marcellus cleared. 
His proceedings in Sicily were declared regular, the pillage 
of Syracufe approved of, and his regulations ratified. Never* 
thelefs it was decreed, that Rome (hould for the future con- 
fult theintereft of Syracufe, and Lavinus was exhorted to fhcw 
the Syracufians all the lenity that was confiftent with the wel- 
fare of the republic. When the decree was palled, the Sici- 
lians were brought to the fenate to hear it, and Marcellus, 
who had retired that the debates of the fenators might be more 
free, came in after them, and took his place as conful. Then 
the Sicilians, confounded at what they had done, threw them- 
felves at his feet, bathed them with tears, and begged him 
to pardon the attempts, which the prefent fenfe of their mi- 
fery had induced them to make againft his honour. Marcel- 
lus received them very gracioufly, promifed them his protec- 
tion, and in confequence of this promife obtained of the fenate, 
that the Syracufians fhould bereinftated in their antient liber- 
ties, and treated as allies of Rome. Hence proceeded the 
eternal gratitude of the Syracufians to Marcellus and his pos- 
terity. They ena£ted a decree, wherein it was ordered, that 

whenever any of his family fct foot in Sicily, the people 

fhould 
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fhould walk before him crowned with garlands, and celebrate 
that happy day with facrifices. From thenceforth, the 
whole ifland remained under the patronage of the Marcel- 
//, the Sicilians becoming clients of that illuftrious fami- 
ly • (Y). The 

°Plut. in Marcel I. 

( Y) The conduft of Mareellus on this occafion was not intirely 
approved of at Rome. Some of the fenators, remembering the at- 
tachment which king Hiero had on all occafions (hewn to their re- 
public, could not help condemning their general for giving up the 
city to be plundered by his greedy folders. The citizens were not 
in a condition to make good their party again ft an army of merce- 
naries, and therefore were obliged, againft their will, to yield to the 
times, and obey the minifters of Hannibal, who commanded the 
army. But they were no fooner their own matters, firft by the 
death of Hiero nymus, and afterwards by the flight of Epieydes, than 
they declared for the Romans, and put to death fuch as favoured 
the Carthaginian party ; Co that they were never willingly unfaith- 
ful to Rome. Marcel/us nevertheless plundered the city, and ftrip- 
ped it of all its valuable monuments, as if the citizens had been 
enemies to Rome, not by force, to ufe Lrvy's expreffion, but by in- 
clination. The fame writer imputes to Marcellus the cuftom, 
which prevailed among the Romans, of llripping the conquered 
cities of their richeft ornaments, and embellifliing their capital with 
them. It is true, fays he, thefe fpoils belonged, by right of war, 
to the conqueror ; but it mult be owned, that this cuftom gave 
rife to many evils. From that time the people began to be very 
inquifitive after thefe matter-pieces of art, which have been the 
admiration of all ages. And hence came that unbounded licenti- 
oufnefs, which prevails among us to this day, of fparing nothing, 
either facred or profane, to gratify our often tat ion and curioficy. 
Religion itfelf could no longer fet bounds to the avarice of a greedy 
conqueror. He laid hi» lacrilegious hands on facred things. The 
molt venerable deities were tore from the places where they 
had fixed their abode ; and the temple, which was built by 
Marcellus himfclf, has met with the fame fate. The (lately 
monuments, with which he enriched i:, are now become the 
prey of an unjuit ufurpcr ; and there are now but few remains 
of the fine ftarues and valuable paintings, which the conqueror of 
Syracufe referved for embellifhing it. Thus far Livy (50), Till 
the age, in which this general lived, Rome had entertained her 
citizens with no fights, but what fuited her martial genius, owe. 
triumphs, trophies, and the military enfigns and arms of conquered 
nations. This was very fuitable to the taile of men, who were e- 
nemies to luxury, and had been brought up in the noife and hurry 
of war. The old Romans therefore, who were fond of the antient 
cuiloms, thought the conduct of Fabius at the taking of Tarenttm 

(jo} Liv. /. xxif* 

preferable 
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The caufe of the Sicilians being thus determined, LavU 
nus fet out for his province, and on his arrival found the 
whole ifland reduced by the praetor Cornelius^ except Agri- 
gentum and its territory. Having therefore fettled the go- 
vernment of Syracufe and its dependencies, to the advantage 
of the Romans and the fatisfa£tion of the inhabitants, he turn- 
ed his arms againft the only place that was left to Carthage in 
the whole ifland. The city of Agrigentum was defended by 
a numerous garifon under the command of Hanno ; but the 
conful with little trouble made himfelf mafter of it, more by 
the good fortune of Rome than his own valour. Hanno + 
growing daily more jealous of the great reputation which 
Mutines acquired, at length deprived that brave fubaltern of 
his commiiBon, and put his fon in his room. But his having 
no command did not at all leflen his credit among the fol- 
diers, efpecially the Numidians y who were more attached to 
him than ever ; fo that all the odium of this removal fell on 
the general. On the other hand, Mutines^ not being able to 
brook the affront put upon him, refolved, at all events, to be 

preferable to that of Marcellus at the taking of Syracufe. The for- 
mer was content with the geld and other fpoils that might fill Rome 
with plenty, and did not touch the famous ftatuea and pictures 
frhleh adorned the temples and public places, faying, Let us leave 
the Taren tines their angry gods . Marcellus f on the contrary, em- 
boldened by his example the triumphant vidlors to lead both men 
and god* in chains, after their chariots. From his time, fays Plu- 
torch (5»)i the citizens were no longer employed as in earlier 
ages,, in forming great defigns, and confpiring to promote the glory 
of their country. The public places were filled only with idle 
people, who fpent great. part of the day in difcourfing on ftatues 
of exquifite workmanfliip, valuable pi&ures, and thofe who had 
excelled in painting and fculpture. Poly hi us is no lefs fevere on the 
Romans pn this account, than Livy or Plutarch. Thefe ftatues, 
fays he (52), pictures, bafs- reliefs, and other rich fpoils of the 
conquered nations, were indeed a proof of the conquefts of Rome % 
and ?t the fame time, 0/ the injuftice of thofe who fcized them. 
When thefe monuments werefliewn to ftrangers, they perpetuated 
their hatred to the Roman name, and put the conquered people in 
mind of their misfortunes. This infpired the fpectators with in- 
digiiatibn againft the conquerors, and with compaflion for the op- 
prefTcd nations. The rich fpoils, which Marcellus brought out of 
$icily 9 were placed by him in the temples of Virtue and Honour 
which he had built in difcharge of a vow made in the war with the 

Gauls 

(51) Pint, in Mar cell. (cz) Polyb . /. ex. ( J 3 J Plut in 
■Mar cell Cornel Nepot. 

revenged 
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revenged on Hanno ; and accordingly began to maintain a 

private correfpondence with the conful, adviftng him to bring 
his army before Agrigentum. Upon the firft news of the 
march of the Romans, Mutines confpired with the Numidians 
againft Hanno, put himfeif at rherr head, and having feized 
Agrigen- one of the gates, put the Romans in poffeffion of it. The 
turn taken Carthaginian guard was then cut in pieces, and the legio- 
by Laevi- naries, mixed with the Numidians, advanced in order of bat- 
nus - tie into the centre of the city. So that the place was taken 

before Hanno knew that the Romans were before it. He 
battened to the market-place, imagining, that the Numidtans , 
who often oppofed the orders of their generals, had raifed 
fome new commotion. But perceiving, while he was yet 
at fome diftance, that the Romans were mixed with the Nu- 
midians, and not doubting but he was betrayed, he turned 
ftort, and made the beft of his way out of the city, and ar- 
riving at the port, he embarked with Epicydes and a fmall 
number of officers on a veffel which was ready to fet fail. 
The reft of his army betook themfdves to fight, but, Laroi- 
nus having pofted guards in all the avenues and paffages, they 
were all killed to a man. AH the chiefs of the Ajtrhentini 



avintts's order, firft beaten with rods* and 



beheaded. 



And all 



The common people were ' reduced to flavery, 
and fold to the beft bidder. The fpoils of the pillaged city 
were publicly put up to fale, and the money returned to the 
public treafury. After the redudUoa of Agrigentum and flight 
of Hanno and Epicydes, moft of the Sicilian cities fubmitted 
to the Romans of their own accord, and others were cither 
betrayed or taken by force. Thus the Roman* became mat- 
ters of the whole ifland, the conqueft of which paved them a 

way to the more diftant nations in Africa am! AJia. Lavinus, 
Sicily Trying 

now no enemies to contend with,iettkd peace through- 
out the whole iiland ; and took upon himfeif the government 
of it in the name of his republic, making it all but one pro- 
vince. This fruitful country, the cultivating of which had 
been long interrupted by wars, produced corn an hundred- 
fold ; hence from this time it became the granary of Rome, 
and her conftant refuge in diftrefs p . 

Lavinus, having fettled Sicily in peace, was recalled to 
Rome to pc elide in thecomitia, which were to be held for the 
ele&ing of new magiftrates. Upon his departure, as he was 
to return foon, he left the command of his army and the go- 
vernment of Sicily to the praetor Cincius during his abfence. 
When he came to Rome, he save the fenate an account of his 



duced to a 

Roman 
province* 



Li v. J, mi. c. 40, Zona*, 1. ix. c. 7. 
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expedition and of the prefent ftate of the ifland. After which 
he introduced to the confcript fathers Murines^ and all thofe 
who deferred Hannibal to adhere to the republic. They 
had many honours conferred upon them; and all the advan- 
tageous terms, which the conful had promifed them, were 
granted by a decree of the fenate. Murines himfelf was ad- 
mitted to enjoy the rights of a Roman citizen, at the motion 
of one of the tribunes of the people and by the authority of the 
fenate. He ever afterwards ferved the Romans with great 
fidelity, and accompanied the two Scipios into Afta againft 
Antiochus, on which occailon he is faid to have diihnguifhed 
himfelf in a very particular manner. 

All Sicily being now become a province of the Roman 
republic, it was not treated as the other countries, which 
Rome fubdued afterwards, upon which a certain tribute was 
impofed ; but fuftered to enjoy its antient privileges, and re- 
tain all its former rights. This diftin&ion, as Tully obfervcs, 
Sicily well deferved, fmce that ifland was the firft of all fo- 
reign nations that had entered into alliance and amity with 
Rome j and the firft conqueft the republic made out of Italy. 
This ifland was afterwards a kind of pafs for their troops into 
Africa i and Rome would not have fo eafily reduced the for- 
midable power of Carthage^ had not Sicily ferved her as a ma- 
gazine to fupply her armies with provifions, and been a fe- 
cure retreat to her fleets Hence Scipio Africanus, after hav- 
ing taken and deftroyed Carthage^ thought himfelf obliged to 
adorn the cities of Sicily with fome of the richeft fpoils 
he had brought from Africa^ to the end that the Sicilians 
might have fome monuments among them of thofe vi&orics 
to which they had greatly contributed 

Besides Syracufe, there were feveral other free cities in S/~ 
cily 9 namely, Leontini^ Agrigentum, Gcla, Mejjana, Hi mora, 
Catana, /Etna, Apollonia^ Selinus, Taurominium, Agyris, and 
Centuripe. Thefe underwent the fame^yiciflitudes as Syra- 
cufe, being fome times governed by their own laws, and at 



others enflaved by their domeftic tyrants, til! they were at 
laft all brought under fubje&ion by the Romans. Phalaris % 
tyrant of Agrigentum^ is one of the nioft famous on account 
of his cruelty among the Sicilian tyrants. He ufurped the 
fovereignty of that city in the fecond year of the titty fecoud 
olympiad, and maintained it for lixteen years. Wc have fhll 
remaining fome letters of Abar'ts to this tyrant, and his ;mj- 
fweis; though fome afcribc them to Ltttiun % Pciilus the 

1 Cic. in \ err Act ;,. 
Vol. VII. (>^q Athenian 
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Athenian^ to flatter the oruelty of Phalaris y made the fa- 
mous brazen bull for tormenting of criminals, and was the 
firft that fuffered in it, having demanded too great a reward 
for his contrivance. The people of Agrigentum, unable to 
bear any longer with his^unheard-of cruelties, made a gene- 
ral infurredlion, fcized on the tyrant and put him to death, 
fo:ne fay, by fnutting him up in his beloved bull r . The molt 
material tranfaclions relating to the other cities of Sicily we 
have delivered in the hiftory of Syracufe 9 with which their 
refpeclive hiftories are infeparably interwoven, and there- 
fore (hall now proceed to the hiftory of the other iflands, be- 
ginning with that of Rhodes^ which, though fmall in extent, 
yet makes a very confiderable figure in hiftory, perhaps the 
firft after Sicily, 

SECT. III. 

The Hijlory of Rhodes. 

Its names. '"T H E ifland before us was formerly known by the names 

**■ of Ophiufa, AJleria* Mthraa % Trinacria y Corymbia, 
PoeJfa y Atabyriaj Macrla^ Oloejfa, Stadia^ Tekhinis, Pe- 
Icigia^ and Rbodus. In latter ages the name of Rhodus or 
Rhodes prevailed, which authors commonly derive from the 
Greek word Rodon, fignifying a rofe y that ifland abounding, 
as they fay, above any other with this fort ofv$owers. And 
indeed fevcral Rhodian coins are ftill to be feen reprefenting 
the fun, and on the reverfe a rofc. But Diodorus Si cuius l ' 
will have it fo called from one Rhoda y the daughter of A- 



■polio by Venus (Z), It lies in the Mediterr 



r LuciAN.dial. 3. de Poet. Eu3eb. in Chron. CicJ. ii. Off. 
r Dionoa. Sicul. I. v. c. 3. 



(Z) Rochart derives the name of Rhodes from the Phoenician 
word Rod, fignifying a ferpent, and adds, that as the Greeks called 
it Ophiufa, becaufe it was once greatly infefted by thofe infe&s, 
fo the Phoenicians, who were once matters of it, named it Geft- 
rath Rod, that is, the ifland of ferpent s ; to the word Rod the 
Greeks adding the termination peculiar to their language formed 
the name of Rhodos (54). Ochers tell us, that it was called Rho- 
dus from the Greek word Rodon, fignifying a rofc, not that it 
abounded with rofes, but becaufe a rofe-bud of brafs was found 
in laying the foundations of the ancient city of Lindus (55). 

f 54 ) Eoibart. rialrg. I. i. c. 2. (jj) Athenoeus, I. iii. 

th. 
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the coaft of Lycia and Caria* from which it is diftant about 
twenty miles. This ifland is about art hundred and twenty 
miles in compafs, and blefled with a moft fruitful foil, which ^ ^ 
gave occafion to the fable of thofe golden fhowers that were ^~ 
once faid to have fallen upon it* It formerly produced, in ' 
great plenty, all forts of delicious fruits, and wines of fo ex- 
quifite a tafte, that they were ufed by the Romans chiefly in 
their facrifices, and thought, as Firgil informs us c , too good 
for mortals. The air is here faid to be fo ferene, that no 
day ever partes without fun-fliine ; whence the poets feigned 
Phoebus to be in love with this ifland, which, fay they, was 
a mere marfti altogether uninhabitable, till loved bv Phoebus* 
and raifed out of the waters by his powerful influence. 

Thje ifland of Rhodes had in Homer % time three cities, Cities of 
viz. Lindus* Camirus* Ialyfus ; to which in after-ages was Rhodes, 
added a fourth bearing the name of the ifland. Lindus* 
now Lindo* ftood on the eaft coaft of the ifland, and was Hindus, 
famous in ancient times for a temple dedicated to Minerva* 
whence that goddefs had the furname of Lindia. This 
temple is faid to have been built by Dona us king of Egypt* 
landing here on his flight from his own kingdom. A cer- 
tain feftival was celebrated annually in this city, not with 
bleflings and prayers, as Laftantius informs us», but with 
curfes and imprecations ; infomuch, that if one good word 
efcaped any of thofe that were prefent, it was deemed a 
very bad omen, and the whole ceremony begun anew. 
Lindus gave birth to Chares* the architect of the coloflus, 
and to Cleobulus one of the (even wife men of Greece. Ca- Camirus. 
mirus or Ca metro s was fituatc on the weftern coaft of the 
ifland, and is barely mentioned by the ancients. Ialyfus* in j a j y { us 
the north over-againft the coaft of Lycia* was the moft an- 
cient city in the whole ifland, but we find nothing relating 
to it worth mentioning. Thefe three cities were, according 
to Diodorus w , built by Tlcpolemus the fon of Hercules be- 
fore the Trojan war. But Strata * and Cicero J tell us, 
that they were founded by the Hcliades* or grand funs 
of Pharhus* Ialyfus* Camirus* and Lindus* who imparted 
their names each to the city he built (A). But the city of' Rh 0 j ei 

Rhodes 



Vjrcil. Georg. I. ii. » Lactan. 1. i.e. 31. w Dio- 
DOk. Si cui. 1. iv. c. 60. x Stkado, 1. xiv. * Cic. 

de nat deor, 1. iii. c. 21. 



So:ne writers tell us, th.it thefe three ci r ic 1 were built In* 
the Djtt'iKs not lonp after their migration, whence y mc cuui.rrJ 
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by At ben* us among the Dorian colonies (56). Herodotus fays, 
they were founded by the daughters of Danaus, who landed in 
this ifland, after having put to death the fons of Egypt us their 
hufbands (57). In the city of Lindus was a magnificent temple, 
faid by Plutarch (58) to have been built by them in honour of 
the Lindian Minerva. Zofimus tells u? > that in his time were ftill 
to be ieen at Con fl ant in op I c two ftatues of exquifite workman- 
ftiip, the one of Jupiter Do don* us, the other of the Lindian Mi- 
nerva, and adds, that the magnificent temple of that god- 
defs in the city of Lindus having been by an accidental fire re- 
duced to allies, thefe two ftatues were found in the rubbifh, no 

ways hurt or damaged (59}. Cadmus, according to Diodorus Si- 
culus { 6c), prefented the Lindian Minerva with a kettle made after 
the ancient fafhion, on which was an infcription in Phoenician let- 
ters. Amafis king of Egypt confecrated, as Herodotus informs us 
(6 1), to the fame goddefs two ftatues and a linen veil of a won- 
derful texture Pliny Jays, that each thread of this veft confifted 
of three hundred and fifty fmaller threads, and adds, left we 
fhould quellion the truth or what he fays, that the conful Mutia- 
nusy having had the curiofity to untwift feveral threads both of 
the woof and warp, found that each of them contained exactly 
the abovemcntioned number of other threads, fo fine that they 
were fcarce difcernible by the naked eye (62.) The fame au- 
thor tells us, that Helena offered to the fame goddefs a cup of 
amber of exquifite workmanfhip, and fpeaks of feveral pictures in 
this temple done by Parrhafias, Zeuxis, and other great matters. 
The other two cities, Lamiros and Ialyfus , contained nothing re- 
markable ; the latter was commanded by a citadel built on a 
neighbouring hill, and called by Strabo (63) Ochyroma. Lindus 
and Ialyfus were both well fortified in the time of the Pelofome- 
fian war, as appears from Thueydides (64) ; but Camiros, or as fome 
write it Cameiros, was then without walls. Diodorus (65) fpeaks 
of another town, which he calls Acbaia, and fuppofes to have been 
built by OehimuszxA Cercaphus, two of the fons of Apollo, at a 
fmall diftance from Ialyfus ; but, a9 no other writer makes men- 
tion of this city, we are inclined to believe, that Diodorus by A- 
cbaia meant the caftle of Ochyroma, which perhaps in his time was 
known by that name. The cities of Lindus \ Ialyfus, and Camiros 
were, as Strabo informs us (66), three different republics, and 
quite independent of each other, governing themfelves by their 
own laws till the inhabitants abandoned their ancient habitations, 
and went to fettle in the city of Rhodes, which was built in the 
time of the P elopomefsan war, that is many centuries after the other 
three. 

( AibcHrfus, /. iii. ( 57) Herodot. L ii. ^58) Plat, 

dr /o/er. Annual. (59) Zofimus, I. v. (6q) Diodcr, 

SnuLl. W (60 Herodot I ii. (62") Pirn. /. v. c. 6. 

(63: Strabo, I. xiv. (64) Tkucyd* L viii. (''5) Diodor. 

SUul. /.v. {66 ) Strubo, ibid. 
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Rhodes (B),built during the Peloponnefian war,fbon eclipfed the 
other three, and became the metropolis of the whole ifland. It 
was fituate on the eaft coaft, at the foot of a hill of a gentle 
afcent; and in an agreeable plain, environed at fome difhnce 
with feveral hills full of fprings, and covered with all kinds 
of fruit trees. No city, if we believe Strabo % was in an- 
cient times preferable to it, whether we confider the ftate- 
linefs of its buildings, or the excellent laws by which it was 

governed. 

* St* a i. 1. xiv. 

(B) This (lately city was built by the fame architect, wheat 
the Athenians had employed in building the Pine us or port of 
Athens, viz. Hippodamms, a native of Miletus, and defervedly 
counted among the heft arch it efts Greece ever produced (67). 
Ifidoms was greatly miftaken in making Cecrops king of Athens 
the founder of this city ; 68 \ fince it is manifeft from all the mo- 
numents of antiquity, that Rhodes was not built before the Pclo- 
ponnejian war ; no mention being made by any writer of fuch a 
city till that period. Ft was built, according to Strabo (69) and 
Arifiides (70), in the form of an amphitheatre, forrounded with 
walls like thofe of Munyebia, embel lifted with moft ftately build- 
ings, ftrait and broad ftreets, pleafant avenues, fine groves, large 
fquares, Dio Cbryfoflomus (71) tells us, that moft of the Pa* 
gan deities had temples in this city ; among which that of the fun, 
called by the Dorians Haleium, was one of the moft noble ftruc- 
tures of antiquity. Strabo mentions the temple of Bacchus, or, 
as the Rhodians filled him, Jhyonidas, which, as he tells us, was 
enriched with a prodigious number of pictures done by the cele- 
brated painter Protogenes. Hefychius, Appian, and Suetonius fpeak 
of the templet of Ifis, of Ocridion, and Diana, as matter - pieces of 
art. Each of thefe temples contained immenfe treafures. votaries 
flocking thither with rich prtfents from all parts of Greece, Afia, 
and Italy In the Dionyfium ,or temple of Bacchus, a ftatue ofPIutm 
ofraafly gold,and an incredible number of other ftatues and pidtires 
done by the greateft matters. Pliny tells us (72\ that in his time 
there were in the city of Rhodes above three thoufand itatuea, moft 
of them done with great tafte ; nay if Art/tides is to be credited 
(73), there were more valuable ftatues and pictures in the city of 
Rhodes alone, than in ail the other cities of Greece. The prunes 
of Menander king of Caria and of Anaus the {on of Neptune by 

(67) Strabo, L xiv. (6 3) Jfider. de Origin. 

/. i, (69) Strabo, ubi fupra. (,70: A ' iftid. in 

Rbodiac. (7O Dio Chryfoflom. in Rbodiac* (72) PJtn. L ir. 
7* (73) Arijlid. in Rbodus* . 
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governed. In the Roman times it was famous for the ftudy 
of all fciences, and referted to by fuch of the Romans as 
were defirous to improve themfelves in literature, being by 
fome of the ancients equalled to Athens itfelf *. It had a 
very convenient haven, at the entrance of which were 
two rocks, and on thofe rocks, though fifty foot afunder, the 
famous Colojfus is fuppofed to have ftood (C). It was a huge 
The Co- ftatue of brafs erected in honour of the Sun or Apollo, the tu- 
loflus. telary god of the ifland, and for its fize accounted one of the 

feven wonders of the world, being feventy cubits, or an hun- 
dred and five foot high ; infomuch, that fhips in entering the 
harboLr (ailed between its legs. Demetrius Poliorcetes having 
for a whole year befieged the city of Rhodes without being a- 
ble to take It. at lat tired out with fo long a fiege was recon- 
ciled to the Rhodians, rnd on his departure prefented them with 
all the engines of war he had employed againft their city. 

2 Suet, in Tiber. 



Apelles, and thofe of Per feus, Hercules, and Meleager by Zeuxit, 
are greatly cried up by Pliny and other ancient writers. That of 
Meleager was thrice finged with lightning, as the fame Pliny in- 
forms us (74) ; but tha: accident did not in the lealt deaden the 
luftre and brightnefs of its colours. 

(C) Pliny defcribes it in the following terras : Of all things that 
are defervedly admired,, tl|e Colojfus of Rhodes, done by Chares of 
Lindus the difciple of Lyftppus, is the mod worthy of admiration. 
It was feventy cubits high, and is ftill, though lying on the grouud, 
a great prodigy. Its thumb is a fathom in compafs, and its fin- 
gers larger than moil ftatuts. It was hollow, and had in its cavi- 
t ; «s vaft ftones employed by the artificer to counterbalance its 
weight, and render it -fteady, ttfr. (75). Sextos Empiricsts tells us, 
that it was eighty cubits high, and that Chares the Lindian, hav- 
ing fpent the whole furr which he had demanded for the com- 
pleating of the work, before he had half done it, laid violent 
hands on himfelf, out of fhame for being fo grofsly miftaken in 
his computation. Upon his death, one Laches, a native of the 
fame city, undertook the work, fays the fame writer, and put 
the laft hand to it. That it was done, at leait in part, by 
Lache^ he proves from the infeription which was flilJ extant in his 
time on the pedeftal of the ftatue in the following Words : Laches 
of Lmdus wade the Coloffus of Rhodes eighty cubits high. We will 
not c;ill in queition the veracity of our author ; but after all we 
cannot help thinking it fomewhat (Irange, that no writer, either 
before or fince his time, (hould mention this infeription. Heflou- 
riflied in the reign of Jntoninus furnamed the pbilofopber. 



/'//;:. ibid. (75) />////. /. 34. c. 7. 
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Thefe the Rhodians fold for three hundred talents, and, with 
that money and other additional Aims of their own, r aifed 
this famous coloflus. The artificer they employed was Chares 
of Lindus, who was twelve years in compleating the work. 
After it had flood fixty years, it was thrown down by an 
earthquake, which did great damage in the eaft, efpecially in 
Carta and Rhodes b . On this occafion the Rhodians fent am- 
bafladors to all the princes and ftates of Greek origin to repre- 
fent the loflcs they had fuftained, and by that means procu- 
red great fums for the repairing of them, efpecially from the 
kings of Egypt, Macedon, Syria, Pontes, and Bithynia. 
The money they gathered is faid to have exceeded five times 
the value of the damages. But they, inftead of fecting up the 
coloflus again, for which end moft of it was given, pretend- 
ed an anfwer from the oracle of Delphos, forbidding it, and 
kept the money for themfelvcs c. Thus the coloflus lay where 
it fell for the fpace of 894. years till at length Miaiuias, the 
fixth caliph or emperor of the Saracens, having taken Rhodes, 
fold the brafs to a Jew, who loaded with it nine hundred ca- 
mels, fo that allowing eight hundred pound weight to every 
camel's load, the brafs of the coloflus, after the wafte of fo 
many years, amounted to feven hundred and twenty thoufand 
pound weight d . From this coloflus the ifland is by fome au- 
thors called CoIIoJJa, and the inhabitants Colojftans, whence 
fome have falfely imagined, that St. 1 Paul's epiftle to rhe Ck- 
lojtans was directed to the Rhodians. But the Coloffians, to 
whom the apoftle wrote, were the inhabitants of Colojfe^ a 
city in Phrygia Major, of which we ha/e fpoke in the hiftory 
of that antient kingdom. 

The city of Rhodes is ftill a place of no fmall note, being 
pleafantly feated on the fide of a hill, three miles in compafs, 
and well fortified with a treble wall. The ftreets, as our 
modern travellers inform us, are wide, flrait, and well pa- 
ved, and the houfes built after the \Italian talte. The chief 
haven is convenient, fafe, and well fortified. The city is 
well peopled, and the inhabitants as wealthy as the Turkijb ty- 
ranny permits any to be. It is well known, that this city and 
ifland belonged in the middle ages to the knights of St. John of 
Jerufalem, who defended it with incredible bravery againfr. the 
mighty fleet and numerous army of Solyman II. till the place 
was betrayed by a traitor in the town. After the reduction of 

b Euseb. Chron. O.tos. I. iv. c. i 3. Por. yb. I. v. p. 42ft — 429. 
Plin. 1. xxxiv. c. 7. Straji. I. xiv. p. 6^2. < Pi.jn. Polyb. 
& Strab. ibid. «l Zon a k. Cadre iv. fub. regno Conftanris. IleraJ. 
Kepot. 
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Rhodes i the knights, who were denominated from thb ifland, 
retired to that of Malta , which was granted to them by the 
emperor Charles V. where they continue to this day. 
The inha- This illand, if we believe Diodorus, was firft peopled by 
bitants. the Telchina, who were originally from the illand of Crete. 

The Telcbin*, who, according to that writer, were well 
ikill d in aftrology, forefeeing, that the ifland would be foon 
laid jnder water and the inhabitants drowned, abandoned 
the; habitations, and made room for the Heliades or grand- 
fons jf Phoebus, who took poffeffion of it after that god had 
cleared it of th-: mud, with which it had been covered by the 
deluge. The Heliades, as the fame author informs us, ex- 
celled all other men in learning, efpecially in aftrology ; and 
were the firft who found u6t the art of navigation, and the 
dividing of the day into hours. One of them by name Tan-* 
ges, continues our author, being through envy killed by his 
brothers, they were forced to abandon Rhodes, and take fanc- 
tuary in other countries. Macer fled to Lesbos, Candalus to 
Coos, Triopas, to Carta, and AB$$ to Egypt. Triopas pof- 
fefled himfelf of the promontory in Carta, from him called 
Triopium ; Aftis built in Egypt a city, which from the name 
of the fun he called Heliopolis, and taught the Egyptians the 
fcience of aftrology. But moft of the inhabitants of Greece 
being afterwards deftroyed by the flood, and the antient mo- 
numents loft, the Egyptians took this opportunity of appro- 
priating the ftudy of aftrology folely to themfelves ; and it 
was generally believed, even by the Greeks, that the Egypti- 
ans were the firft who found out the knowledge of the ftars*. 
Thus Diodorus derives the ftudy of aftrology from the inha- 
bitants of Rhodes. But we fliould be glad to know how he 
came to make this difcovery, after all the antient monuments, 
relating thereunto, were loft. All authors agree, that the 
Egyptians were the firft who applied themfelves to the ftudy 
of aftrology, and the opinion of Diodorus, fupported by no 
authentic monuments, is not of weight enough with us to 
counter-ballance their authority. 

In after-ages the defcendants of the Heliades, who had 
remained in Rhodes, (four of them only being concerned in 
the death of their brother Tanges) being infefted by great fer- 
pents, which bred in the ifland, had recourfe to an oracle in 
Delos, which advifed them to admit Phorbas and his follows 
to (hare with them the lands in the ifland, if they defired to bo 
delivered from their prefent calamity. Phorbas. was the fou 
of Lapithes, and was at that time, with many of his friends, 

f Di odor. Sicul. !. v. c. 13. 
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in Tbeffaly feeking for a convenient place to. feftl<fiii. The 
Rhodians, according to the direction of the oracle, fent for 
Phorbas, who being admitted as a proprietor with them in 
the ifland, deftroyed the ferpents, and fjeed the inhabitants 
from their former fears. 7 He continued with his followers, 
who were all Theffalians, in Rhodes, where after his death he 
was honoured as, a demi-god £. * 

Af teRwards Althamenesj the fon of Catreus king of 
Crete, confulting the oracle concerning feme affairs, was an- 
fwered, that it would be his > fate to kij) his own rather. To 
avoid this misfortune he of his own. accord abandoned Crete, 
and with:many Cretans, who attended him, pafl.d over into 
Rhodes, and fettled at Camirus. ■ There he built a temple on 
the top of mount Atamirus in honour of Jupiter, called from 
thence Jupiter Atamirus. He chofe that place becaufe he had 
from thpnee a clear profpeft of Crete his native LlanJ. He 
was greatly honoured by the inhabitants of Camirus, and ad- 
mi cted with his followers to enjoy all the rights and prh ileges of 
theantient proprietors. Eut his father Catreus having no other 
fon, and being exceeding fond of Aithamenes, undertook a 
voyage to Rhodes in order to bring him back to Crete. He 
landed at Rhodes in the night with a numerous attendance, 
which giving jealoufy to the Rhodians, they fell upon him, and 
in tin's conflict, he was killed by his own fon. Althamcncs vvrs 
fj concerned for his death, that he ever afterwards avoided 
all manner of company, wandering in the deferts till he died, 
of grief 5 but by the dire&ion of tlje oracle he was afterwards 
honoured as an hero or demi-god g . 

No t long before the Trojan war Tlepolemus the fon of Her- 
cules, haying killed unawares one Licynmius, fled from Argos, 
and, having confulted an oracle about planting a colony, was 
advifed to pafs over into Rhodes, which he did accordingly and 
fettled there. He was afterwards created king of the whole 
iiland, which he governed with great juftice and equitw 
Thefe were, according to Diodorus, the firft inhabitants or 
the ifland of Rhodes h. 

After the Trojan war, the Dorians pofiefied thcmfclvcs 
of the beft part of this iiland, after having driven out the 
r.nrient proprietors ; and hence it i.<, that both Stralo 1 and 
Paufani'is* call the Rhodians Dorians and alfj Pelopom^fians, 
the Dorians being propeily the inhabitants ut I'l'iofonmjH*. 
As the Dot ia.is were, according to EuJeLltt* defended hum 

I Diodoh. SlC" !.. ibid. ^Diodor. Sicul. ibid. l*D 1 
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Tharfis , the fon of Javan and grandfon of JapheU that 
writer by Tharfis underftands the Rhodians. On the other 
hand S. Jerom is of opinion, that the ifland of Rhodes was 
firft peopled by the defcendants of Dodanim the brother of 
Tljarjls, whom the Greeks corruptly called Rbodanim j and 
hence came the name of Rhodes and Rhodiasp m . Be that as 
it will, all the antients agree, that the Rhodians after the Tro- 
jan war confifted chiefly of Dorians, and that the Doric dia- 
k£t was commonly ufed throughout the whole ifland. 
Their The Rhodians applied thcmfelves very early to trade and 

trade end navigation, and foon became fo /killed in maritime affairs and 
navigation expert in navigation, that for many ages they were fovereigns 

of the fea, their laws, tilled the Rhodian laws, being the 
Ifandard whereby to decide all controverfies relating to ma- 
ritime affairs. Thefe laws and con ft it ut ions were fo juft, that 
they were, afterwards incorporated into the Roman f*nde£b, 
and followed in all the provinces of the Roman empire. 
The government of Rhodes was originally monarchical, 
Gown- an j f eve p a ] Icings are faid to have reigned there long before 

ment ' the Trojan war n s but as the authors (D), who have wrote 

of 
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(D ) The 'Rhodian writers mentioned and quoted by Diodorus Si- 
cuius (;6\ Atbenaus (77), Snidas, Plmtarc b and others, arc Cft- 
topbon, who, according to Hieroclides, wrote a treadle on the go- 
vernment of Rhodes. Ergoas is quoted by JebdLns to the author 
of a hiftory containing the exploits of the Phoenicians, who in an- 
tient times inhabited the ifland of Rhodes. Jafon defcribed in three 
books the ftate of Greece and Rhodes. Pofytelns is faid by Strabo 
and Athenaus to have wrote feveral hiftorical trifls, among others 

one on the warlike adions of the Rhodians. tenon wrote a geogra- 
phical account of Rhodes. EtUkxus is mentioned by Lmertius, who 
tells us, that he wrote an hiitory, and by Suidas, Apolionius, and 
the etymologift, who quotes the tenth book of this author's hifto- 
ry. Some writers confound Eudoxus the Rhodian hiftorian with 

another Eudoxus of tyzicum, who, following Ptolemy tatburus y 

failed from the Perjtan gulph to Cadiz, as Strabo relates on the 
credit of PoJJidonius (78), and Pliny on that of Cornelius Nepos. 
Simmias flour iftied about the beginning of the olympiads, and wrote 
leveral poems on the antiquities of Samos, where he was born of 
Rhodian parents. Txetzes cites thirteen verfes from his poem, in- 
titled Apollo, on men who had dogs heads. Thefe have all wrote 

(-(>) DioJor Sunt. I v. c. 13. (77) Athcn<eus y i viii. 
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of Rhodes, have not reached our rimes, we can give no ac- 
count of thofe amient king?. The names of the princes, 

who 



the hiitory, or part of the hiftory, of Rhodes, i 
quoted by the antients, efpecially by piodorps Si cubs. It would 
be too tedious to iniert here a catalogue of the many eminent 
vyriteri, whom this tfland hai produced. However, we (hall give 
a focan& account of thofe, whom we find to hive been moil 
admired by the bed judges of antiquity. Thefe are, Ari ft opiu- 
ms, a native of Lindas , whofe comedies met with fuch applaufe at 
Athens, that he was declared free of that city, and honoured 
with a crown made of the branches of an olive tree, which grew 
in the citadel and was facred tQ Minerva. Eudemns, counted by 
Strata among the moll illuftrious philofophers of antiquity ( 79) ; he 
is faid to have ^yrote a learned treatife of geometry, aftronomy, 
and the power and influence of the ftari : Hieronymus, commended 
by Strabo, Athen*ns, and Tu/Jy, as the chief Peripatetic philofopher 
of his time. Leonidas, ranted by Strata, Hefyebius, and Fitruvi- 
us among the men, who gained more reputation to their country by 
the arts of peace, than the greateft captains by thofe of war. Pi- 
fander, a native 0/ Gamims, mentioned by Strata and Macrolius as 
the author of a poem (tiled Herac/ea f which comprehended in two 
books all the exploits of Herculej : he is faid by Stiidas to have 
been the 4rft that reprefented Hercules with a club : Paneetius, 
who was preceptor to Seipio Africams the younger, and attended 
him together with Potytius in atl his expeditions. Upon Scipio's 
death he retired to Atbem } where he was highly efteemed and ad- 
mitted into the numjpj* of Athenian citizens. Cicero acknowledges 
1 hat he followed him m his book of offices: Mo Ion , or ApeUonius 
Mo/an, who taught fhewic tutl at Heme afterwards at Rhodes, and 
had in both places a great many difcipies of diftinftion, amongit 
others Cicero, \yho followed him from Rome to Rhodes. Molon 
wrote lb me hiftorical >vorks ; for Jofefius (80) complains of him 
as undefervedly traducing the Jews, and difparaging fome of the 
jnoft glorious actions ot their princes : Ideas who took upon him to 
correal the Utad, but did not fucceed fo well in that undertaking, 
as he did in an epic poem of his own, wherein he fet forth the 
memorable actions o\ the Rhodians : limocreon, a famous poet and 
Wreftler, who in the oiympic games \yns victor in five different forts 
of combats. Athen<cus tells us, that his epitaph was wrore by ^V- 
monides, and conceived in the following terms : Here /res Timocre- 
on The Rhodian, tuba of ail things liked goad eating and drinking, 
and never fpokr ivel/ of any tody. Praxiphanes, a native of Lindus, 
wrote a moil learned comment on the obfeure pafTages of S opto </,'.<, 
and is often mentioned by Strata* CI t mens Alex-and* Wr, and ILiy- 
il'ius: Aftihc<Vi born likewiie in Limbs, was the firli in venter, u 
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who rcigncJ in the time of the Trojan war, and after that cs 



Ki r 'gs of 

Rhodes . 



poch, arc Tl:pMcrnns, Doriein, Damagetus, Diagoras, Eva* 
goras, Circhdus, Erajiides, Damugctus II. Diagoras II. 

Thpolenws, the (on of Hercules* accompanied Agamemnon 
to the Trojan war, leaving the government of his kingdom 
to Butas, who had attended him in his flight from Argos. 
Some fay, that he was killed before Troy by Sarpcdon, others 
tlj.it he returned home loaded with the fpoils of the plundered 
citv °. Doricir. is only mentioned by Panfanias, and fup- 
poi'cd to have reigned, fincc his v fon Bamagctus enjoyed the 
royal dignity. Ail we know of Damagetus is, that he was 
commanded by an oracle -to marry the daughter of the beft 
man among the Greets, and that in compliance with the in- 
junction of the god he took to wife the third daughter of A- 
rijhmencs the M'jjenian by whom he had Diagoras ', who 
fucceeded him in the kingdom, and became fo famous on ac- 
count of his equity and juJrice, that the princes who 
fucceeded him were all called Diagorida, as if he had been 
the head and firft of the family q . Evagoras is mentioned on- 
ly by Lacrtius, who gives us no account of his reign r . 
Clcobulus travelled into Egypt, where he ftudicd philofophy, 
and on his return to Rhode* was highly cfteemed, not only by 
his countrymen, but by all the Greeks, and counted among the 
feven wife men of Greece.. His daughter Cleobidina isfaid to 
have been a woman of great learning, well verfed in philo- 
fophy, aftrology, poetry, ISc. and to have had an admirable 
talent in making ofa?nigma*r. Glcobulut died in the 70th year 
of his age, leaving the kingdom, as he had no male iffue, to 
his daughter, who refigned it to Era/fides, one of the de- 
fendants of Diagoras, and confeqyently of the fame family, 
Erajlides, it feems, performed nothing worth mentioning ; 
he is called by Pindar a pacific prince, and faid to have reign- 
ed without giving trouble to his neighbours, or being troubled 
by them. After him reigned fcveral other princes of the fame 
family, as we gather from the fcholiaft of Pindar 1 \ but 

0 D iodor. ibid. Dict ys, Philostratus, &c. p Pau- 
san I. iv. *1 I'ausan. ibid. 1 La mi t i us, in vit. Cleobul. 
; Idem, ibid. 1 Sckolialt. Pi nd. p. 59. 

poet Living fir it made them to bewail his death. Many oilier wri- 
ters of great nore have formerly flounthed in thi* sfland ; but, a r . 
\\l cannot pretend to give «in account or them ali iu rlii n ; uce, we 
mull refer our riders to Meu> fiat, in his learned trcatife on ti.f 
ill.md of Kl*Jti % printed ar Ampndnm in 1677, and publifhed 
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the only one we find mentioned' by the antients is Diagoras 
II, who was cotemporary with Pindar. He proved con- 
queror in the Olympic + . Jjihmian % Nemaan^ and Argian ■ 
games, and is on that account highly commended hy Pindar.. 
He had two daughters Calipateras and Pherenice, and three 

(on§ 9 Acufilaus, t)amagetus* and. Dor ietts. ,Thefe fons were 
all three vi&ors at the fame time in the olympic fports, Acu- 
filaus in boxing, Dorieus in wreftling, and Damagetus in 
the exercife called Pancration^ which confifted of the two 
former. After the judges had palled fentence, and the pub- 
Jic herald proclaimed their names, they flew to embrace their 
father, who was prefent, and placing their crowns on his head, 
carried him in triumph through the crowd, al} Greece extol- 
ling with loud acclamations their piety, which made that nu- 
merous aflembly in a manner forget their victory. The fa- 
ther, not able to bear fuch an excefs of joy, died in their 
;irms, envied more for his death, as our author expreffes it, 
than for the many vj&ories, which during his life had equalled 
him to the gods u . Doricus was three times fuceeflively vi&or in 
the Olympic games, eighttimesin.the Ijlhmian, feven times in 
the Nemaan* and once in the Pythic, no one daring to contend 
with him. Being driven from Rhodes* he retired with his ne- 
phew Pijidorus to Tburium in Italy. What was laid to his 
charge, we know not ; but Tbucyd'ulcs informs us, that he was 
foon recalled, and that on his return he notonly openly declared 
for the Lacedemonians, but ferved in their fleet with gailics c- 
quipped at his own expence, till he was in an engagement 
taken prifoner by the Athenians, who at firft defigned to put 
him to death, byt afterwards lent him home untouched and 
without ranfom, in configuration of the many victories he 
had gained in the public fports w. His filler Phercnice, alter 
thedeatjiof her husband, privately in ftrufted her fori Pifido- 
rtts in the exercifes ufed at Olympic, and attended him her- 
felf in difguife to the fports ; for women were not allowed to 
be prefent at thofe games ; nay, fofevere were the laws in 
this particular, that if any woman was found fo much as to 
have patted the river Alphcus, during the time of the folcm- 
nity, Ihe was to be thrown headlong from a rock on the top 
of mount Timtcus. Phcrenice, after her fon had won the 
prize, difcovcred herfelf, and being apprehended was brought 
before the judges, who acquitted her, out of refpect to her 
father, brothers, and ton *. From Diagoras I. to Diagorets 
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ironologers count two hundred and fifty yews ; whence 

that neither the actions, nor even the names ? 

5s have reached us. Upon the 
death of Di agora s II. fome great revolution muft have hap- 
pened ; for we find another family on the throne, viz. that 
of the Afclepiad*, while his children were Hill alive *. But 
we are quite in the dark both as to their names and actions. All 
know is, that they did not long enjoy the fovereignty, the 
Rbodians having no king at the time of Xerxes's expedition 
into Greece , which, according to Diodorus *, happened a few 
2*f r** years after the death of Diagoras. After the death or expul- 
t** ltc ** fion of the laft king, the republican government prevailed all 
wim^t' over ^ e l ^ zn &* during which the Rhodians applied thcmfelves 
introduced to * ra d e *?id navigation, and as St rabo informs us *, became very 

' powerful by fea, and planted feveral colonies, in diftant coun- 
tries, namely Rhodes in Spain, and Parthmpe in the country 
of the Opici. The fame author adds, that the Rhodians at this 
tjme were matters of the Balearic iflancfr, called then the 
Gymnefian iflsmds. During the Pekpomeftan war, the Rho- 
dians firft fided with the Athenians , but, after their great o- 
yerthrow in Sicily, revolted from them and joined the Lace- 
demoniam, whom they likewife abandoned, and renewed their 
antient alliance with the Athenians, after the former had been 
defeated by Conon admiral of the Perfian fleet. In the time 
of the P eloponnefian war, and for feveral years after, the re- 
public of Rhodes was rent into two factions, the people fa- 
vouring the Athenians, and the nobles the Lacedemonians ; 
but the latter at laft prevails, the democracy was abolifhed, 
and an ariftocracy introduced in its room. Under this form 
of government the ftate enjoyed a profound tranquillity, till 
the third year of the hundred and fifth olympiad, which was 
the third year of the reign of Philip the fon of Amyntas, 
when that war broke out, which was called the Social War s 

n f • I and lafted four years * The Rhodians, Chians, Coans, and 
* ar J Byzantines, being weary of their alliance with the Athenians, 

Year of by whom they were treated rather like fubjetfs than allies, 
theFiood, r . efo,ve . d to take U P a ™ s againft Athens, and reinftate them- 
2643. ' * elve . S in t * le * r antient ^dependency. To reduce them the A- 
Before thenwns employed great forces and the mod experienced officers 
Chrirt, of their republic, viz. Chairias, Ipkicrates, and Timothcvs, 

Thefe were the laft of the Athenian generals who diftin- 
guiflicd themfelves either at home or abroad b , The war was 
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begua by the iiege of Chi^s, *h«re Gfc*w commanded the 
land-forces, and Cbabrias the Meet. All the allies, efpecialiy 
the Rh$dians, exerted themfelves in fending aid to the Chians* 
But in fpite of their utmoft efforts Chabrias* having forced 
the paffage, entered the port, and fell upon the enemy's fleet* 
The other gallies under his. command, feeing bim in great dif- 
trefc and furrounded by the enemy, betook themfelves to flight, 
leaving Cbabrias to the mercy of the allies. But he, chufing 
rather to die, than to retire or furrender, fought with incre- 
dible bravery till he received a wound, which foon put an end 
to his life «* 

Thus the Itrft attempt of the Athenians having rnifcarried, 
both fides made vaft preparations for renewing the war. Tht 
Athenians fitted out a fleet of fixty gallies, giving the com- 
mand of it to Chares, and appointed Iphicrates and Timothem 
to command another fleet, confiding of the fame number of 
gallies, which was to be employed againft the Rkodians y and 
to prevent their joining the other allies. But the Rhodians 
were before-hand with .them, and the confederate fleet 
to the number of an hundred fail being united early in 
the fpring, they ravaged . the iflands of Imbras and Lejbos, 
took all the fliips they met, and, railing contributions among 

the allies of Athens* got together fuch films of money, as were 

fufficient to defray au the expences of that campaign. Being 
encouraged with thjt fuccefc they failed to Sams, which adhe- 
red to the Athenians, and befieged the place both by fea and 
land. On the other hand, the Athenians, to oblige the allies 
to raife the fiege, invefted Byzaminm, which had the defired 
effba, the allies making all poffibie hafle to its relief. When 
the two fleets were in fight of each other, the allies began to 
prepare for an engagement, but, a violent {form arifing, 37- 
motheus and Iphicrates thought it not advifeable to hazard a 
battle in fuch a conjuncture. Chares, who was for engaging, 
after having earneftly prefled, but in vain, his collogues to 
follow his advice, wrote to Athens accufing them of cowar- 
dice and treafon. Upon his accufation, the people, who 
were naturally jealous of fuch as were diftinguifhetl by their 
extraordinary merit, recalled the two generals, and laid a 
heavy fine upon them, which Timothens being unable to pay, 
retired to Cbehs % where he died of grief d . 

Chares, by the reca! of his two collcgues, having the fole 
command of the fleet, engaged in a very rafh enterprise, 
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whereby he hoped to do his country great fervice* Pharna- 
bazus, having revolted from the king of Perjia, was upon 
the point of being attacked by the governors of the neighbour- 
ing provinces at the head of feventy: thousand men, he htm- 
felf having but a very fmall army. In this critical conjuncture 
he prevailed upon Chares to join him with his forces, and by 
hisaffiftancc totally pouted the king?s generals j for which fig- 
ntl piece of. fervice Phantabazus rewarded him with fuch 
Aims of money, as were fufficient to pay his fleet and army. 
When the news of this victory firft reached Athens, Chares'* 
conduit was highly applauded ; but after the king had com- 
plained by his ambafladors of the injury done him by Chares, 
and it was fpread abroad y that the Perfians defigned to join 
the confederates with a fleet of three hundred fail, the Athe- 
nians changed their notes, and treated Chares as a traitor, who 
had not only abandoned the fervice of Ms country for a foreign 
war, . but infringed' the articles of peace with the Perfians , and 
thereby provoked that mighty monarch againft the Athenian 
republic. However,* the credit of Ghtres faved him upon 
this, as it had done upon feveral other occafions. But the 
people were fo terrified with thfc threatnings of the king of 
Perfia, that they refolved to icondude a peace with the 
ftates which had revolted, almoft upon their own terms : ac- 
cordingly a treaty Was agreed on very^little to the honour of 
Athens, and an end put te the Social War, after it had con- 
tinued for the fpace of four years 5 . By*this treaty Rhodes, 
Chios, Cos, and By%antium y were to enjoy full liberty, and 
be quite independent of Athens. It was on this occafion that 
Ifocrates wrote that famous oration which is entitled, of peace 
or facial, wherein he reprefents to the Athenians, that real and 
lafting grcatnefs does not confift in making conquefts, which 
cannot be effected without violence and injuftice, but in go- 
verning the people with wifdom, and rendering them happy, 
in protecting their allies, and by good offices obliging and 
gaining over their neighbours, without having recourle to arms, 
except when all other means prove ineffectual. This oration 
is frill extant and well worth the reader's perufal. 
The Rho- The peace, which put an end tothc war of the allies, did 
dians op- not procure for all of them the tranquillity they had rcaion to 
prfjfed h expert. The people of Cos and RbaLs, who had been de- 
MaufoUr, rlared free by the treaty, ieemed only to have changed thu! 
i'w.ff °f mailer. Maufrlus, king of Car'ui, who had ailiftcd them in 
Caui. throwing oft" the AihciKV.i yoke, dcclau\! for an ariftocrac}', 
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and by that means having oppfefled^he people, came by de- 
grees to be abfolute mafter of both iflands, the nobility not 
daring, as they were hated by the people, to oppofe him. But 
Maufolus dying two years after the treaty of peace with Athens, 
the people and nobility, uniting together, drove out the gari- 
fon$ of MaufoIuS) and recovered their antient liberties* Ha- 
ving thus cleared their refpe£Hve iflands of foreign forces, the 
RhodiariS) to revenge the injuries they had fuffered from Mau- 
folus, having equipped a fleet, invaded Caria^ with a defign 
to poflefs themfelves of that country, which lay very conve- 
nient for them. The famous queen Artemifta y who had fuc- 
ceeded her hufband in the kingdom of Carta, being acquaint- 
ed with their defign, ordered the inhabitants of Haltcarnaffus ■, 
where it was moll likely they would land, to keep within the 
walk, and when the enemy arrived, to exprefs by fhouts and 
clapping of hands, a readinefs to furrender. The inhabitants 
followed her directions ; whereupon the Rhodians, not fuf- 
pe&ing any treachery, left their fleet without any to guard it, 
and entered the city. In the mean time Artemtfia came with Artemifia 
her gallies out of the little port through a fmall canal, which t°Jf^ffes 
fhe had caufed to be cut on purpofe, entered the great port, tofilf °f 
and feizing the eneifly V fleet without refiftance, fet fail for (J^te 
Rhodes. The Rhodians, who had entered the city, having y e ° r *^ 
no means to make their efcape, were all cut in pieces. But the pj ooc | 
before this melancholy news .reached Rhodes, Artemtfia had 2649. 
got pofleffion of that city. When the inhabitants faw . their Before 
veflels approach adorned with wreaths of laurel, they admitted Chrift, 
them into the port with extraordinary marks of joy, not doubt- 350. 
ing but they had taken Halicarnajfus. Then Artemtfia, land- t/'V"^ 
ing her troops, fell upon the unarmed multitude, difperfed 
them, and having poffiflfed herfelf of the city, put the chief 
citizens, who had promoted the Carian expedition, to death. 
Being now miftrefs ot the metropolis* (he caufed a noble tro- 
phy to be ere£ted in the market-place, and two ftatues of 
brafe ; one of which reprefented the city of Rhodes, and the 
other Artemtfia branding it with an hot iron. The Rhodians 
afterwards furrounded that trophy with a building, which pre- 
vented it entirely from being feen, religion forbiding them to 
demolifh any monuments which had been once confecrated f. 
From this, and from what we read in one of DemoQhenes's 
orations 8 , it appears, that Artemtfia did not, like a forlorn 
and inconfolable widow, pafs her whole time in grief and 
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lamentation, as fome writers would make us believe. A mo- 
dem author of no mean character h fufpe&s, that whatever has 
been reported of her exceffive grief is without any foundation, 
being advanced by fome, and perhaps believed, on account 
of the magnificent monument (he ereCted to the memory 
of her deceafed hufband, and afterwards copied by others* 
And truly her whole conduct difcovers rather the a£tive 
courage of a queen, than the fevere affliction and retire- 
ment of a widow. The Rhodians, being thus reduced by a 
woman, and unable to bear any longer fo lhameful a fervitude* 
had recourfe to the Athenians, and privately fent embaffadors 
to implore their protection. They had but lately provoked 
the Athenians by their revolt, and the many mifchiefs which 
they had brought upon their republic, during the focial war! 
However, Demojlhenes took , upon him to back their embaf- 
fadors, and fpeak to the people in their favour. He began 
by fetting their revolt in its full light, and enlarging on their 
injuftice and perfidy ; infomuch, that fome imagined the ora- 
tor was going to declare again ft them in the ftrongeft terms. 
But all this was only to inlinuate himfelf into the favour 
of his auditors, and afterwards ftir them up to compaflion for 
a people, who acknowledged their fault, and owned them-* 
felves unworthy of that protection, which they were come 
to implore. He fet before them the great maxims, which 
in all ages had gained fo much glory to Athens, the forgiving 
of injuries, the pardoning of their enemies, and the taking 
upon them the defence of the unfortunate. To the Inotives 
of glory he added thofe of intereft, fhewing how neceffary 
it was, that they fhould declare for a city, that favoured the 
democratic government, and not abandon, to a foreign power, 
fo wealthy an ifland as that of Rhodes. This is the fubftancc 
of that famous difcourfe, entitled, Tor the liberty of the 
Rhodians. What impreffion this fpcech made on the minds 
of the Athenians we know not. All we can advance with 
certainty is, that the Rhodians were foon after delivered from 
the yoke they groaned under. Some writers tell us, that 
they were indebted to the Athenians for their liberty, while 
others aflirni, that Artemifia dying the fame year ftie poflefled 
herfelf of the ifland, the Rhodians reinftated themfelves in 
their former condition with their own forces K 

From this time the Rhodians enjoyed a profound tran- 
quillity till the reign of Alexander the Great, to whom they 
delivered up of their own accord their cities and harbours, 
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and were on that account highly favoured by that prince k . 
Diodorus tells us, that Alexander* Jodged his laft will in the 
archives of the city of Rhodes, and (hewed on all occafions 
a greater value for the Rhodians^ than for any other of the 
Greek nations. However, they no fupner heard the news of 
his death, but taking up arms they drove out the Macedonian . 
garifon, and once more became a free people l . About this 
time happened a dreadful inundation at Rhodes, which being j^^fc?* 
accompanied with violent ftorms of rain, and hail-ftones of 
an extraordinary bignefs, beat down many houfes, and kill- 
ed great numbers of the inhabitants. As the city of Rhodes 
was built in the form of an amphitheatre, and no care had 
been taken to clear the pipes and conduits which conveyed 
the water into the fea, the lower parts of the city were -in 
an inftant laid under water, feveral houfes quite covered, 
and the inhabitants drowned before they got to the higher 
places. As the deluge encreafed, and the violent (bowers 
continued, fome of the inhabitants made to their (hips, and 
abandoned the place, while others, attempting to remedy the 
evil, miferably perifhed in the waters. The city being thus 
threatened with utter deftru£tion,the wall all on a fudden burft 
afunder, and the water difcharging itfelf with a violent cur- 
rent into the fea, unexpe&edly delivered the inhabitants from 
all danger m . 

The Rhodians fuffered greatly by this unexpected mif- Amigonus 
fortune, but foon repaired their, loiles by applying them- makes war 
felves more clofely than ever to trade and navigation, the upon the 
only fources of their wealth and power. As the city of kliodians. 
Rhodes was at this time very powerful at fea, and, according Year of 
to Diodorus n , the belt governed of any city among the theFIoodj 
Greeks, all the princes, who were then at variance with 2 ^S- 
each other, courted her friendship. But the Rhodians care- before 
fully declined favouring one againft another, ami, by thus * 
obferving a ftrid neutrality in the wais that were kindled in 
thofe times, became one of the molt opulent flares of all 
Afta ; infomuch, that, for the common good of all (j/yav, 
they undertook the Piratic war, and at their own thai ties 
cleared the feas of the pirates, who had for many \cais in- 
fefted the coafts both of Europe and JJui. Though they 
were thus in amity with all the neighbouring princes, yet 
their inclination as well as intercft fecrctly attached them 
to Ptolemy ; for the moft advantageous branches of their 
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commerce fprung from Egypt. Wherefore when Antigonus, 
engaged in a war againft PtoUmy for the ifland of Cyprus, 
demanded fuccours of them, they earneftly entreated him not 
to compel them to declare againft their a 
ally. But this anfwer , as • prudent a* it was, drew m 
them the difpleafure of Antigonus, who immediately . ordered 
one of his admirals to fail with his fleet to Abides , andfeize 
all the ihips that made out of the harbour for Egypt. The 
Rhodium, finding their harbour blocked up by the fleet of 
Antigonus, equipped a good number of gallies, fell upon 
the enemy, and obliged him with the iofs of many (hips 
to quit his ftation, Hereupon Antigonus, charging them as 
the aggreflbrs and beginners of an unjult war, threatened to 
befiege their city with the ftrength of his whole army* The 
Rhodians endeavoured by frequent embaflies to appeafe his 
wrath, reprefenting to him, that not they, but his admiral 
liad begun hoftilities, by feizing their trailing veffels, and 
interrupting their navigation. But all their remonftrances 
fcrved rather to provoke, than allay, his refentment ; and 
the only terms, upon which he would hearken to any ac- 
commodation! were, that the Rhodians fhould declare war 
againft Ptolemy ; that they fhould admit his fleet into their 
harbaur ; and that an hundred of the chief citizens fhould 
be delivered up to him as hoftages for the performance of 
thefe articles. The Rhodians, forefeeing the- ftorm which 
was then impending, fent cmbafladors to all their allies, 

iftance, and 

reprefenting to the latter, that their attachment to his in^ 
tereft had drawn upon them the danger to which they were 
cxpofed. The preparations on both fides were immenfe. 
As Antigonus was near fourfcore years of age at that time, 
he committed the whole management of the war to his fon 
Demetrius, who appeared before the city of Rhodes with two 
hundred (hips of war, an hundred and feventy tranfports hav- 
ing on board forty thoufand men, and a thoufand other 
before the ve ^ s > l° a ded with provifions and all forts of warlike en- 
tlty of g' nes « ' As Rhodes had enjoyed for many years a profound 
Rhodes tranquillity, and been free from all devaluations, theexpe&a- 
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Itb a tlotl °f booty in the plunder of fo wealthy a city allured 
Wgbtj multitudes x>f pirates and mercenaries to join Demetrius in 
jSiet, this expedition ; infomuch, that the whoie fea between the 

continent and the ifland was covered with (hips, which 
ftruck the Rhodians, who had a profpeir. of this mighty ar- 
mada from the walls, with great terror and confternation. 
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the, enemy ja machines, detached feveral fmall bodies to lay 
wafte the country round the city, and cut down the trees 
and groves, employing the timber, and materials of the. 
honks without the walls* to fortify hit camp with ftrong 

rampgrts and a treble palifade; which work, as many hands 
were emplpyed, wa? finifhed in a few days °. 

Th£ Rhodiant on their part prepared for a vigorous de- 
fence. Many great commanders, who had /ignalizcd them- 
felvcs on other occafioiis, threw themfelves into the city, 
being dofirous to try their fkill in military affairs againft 
Demur i us , who was reputed one of the moft experienced 
captains, in the coridutt of fieges, that antiquity had pro- 
duced. The befieged began with difmiifing from the city 
alj fuch perfons as were ufelefs ; and then taking an accounc 
of thofe, who were capable of bearing arms, they found that 
* the citizens amounted to fix thoufand, and the foreigners to 
a thoufand. Liberty was promifed to all the flaves, who 
fhouid diftinguifh themfelves by any glorious a&ion, and 
the public engaged to pay the mailers their full ranfom. 
A proclamation was likewife made, declaring, that who- 
ever died in the defence of his country fhouid be buried at the 
charge of the public ; that his parents and children fhouid be 
maintained out of the treafury ; that fortunes fhouid be given to 
his daughters ; and his fons, when they were grown up, fhouid 
be crowned and prefented with a compleat fuit of armour, 
at the great folemnity of Bacchus. This decree kindled an 
incredible ardour in all ranks of men. The rich came in 
crowds with money to defray the charges of the war, and 
the artificers applied themfelves with indefatigable induftry 
to the foxing of arms, making of engines, and contriving 
new forts of warlike machines, which did great execution 
on the enemy. In a word, every thing was in motion 
throughout all the quarters of the city, the workmen and 
artificers ftriving to out-do each other, and the rich Ap- 
plying them with materials at their own charge. 

The befieged firft fent out three nimble veflels againft 
a fmall fleet of merchant fhips that fupplied the enemy with 
provifions. Thefe falling upon them funk fome, took 
others, and burnt the greateft part of them, carrying back 
with them to Rhodes a great number of prifoners. By this 
firft expedition the Rhudians gained a confiderable fum of 
money ; for it had been mutually agreed between them and 
Demetrius^ that a thoufand drachmas fhouid be paid for the 
r«wfom of every freeman, and five hundred for each fluvc. 
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Demetrius j having planted all his engines, began to batter 
with incredible fury the walk on the fide of the harbour, 
but was for eight dap fucceffively repulfed by the befieged, 
who fet fire to moft of his warlike machines, and thereby 
obliged him to allow them fome refpife, which they made 
good ufe of in repairing the breaches, and building new walls, 
where the old ones were either weak or low. VVhen Deme- 
trius had repairec) his engines, he ordered a general affauk to 
be made, and caufed his troops to advance with loud fhouts, 
thinking by this means to ftrike terror into the enemy, and 
drive them from the walls. But the befieged were fo far 
from being intimidated, that they repulfed the aggrefibrs with 
great daughter, and performed the moft aftonifhing feats of 
bravery. Demetrius returned to the affault the next day, but 
was in the fame manner forced to retire, after having loft * 
great number of men, and fome officers of diftin&ion. He 
had feized at his firft landing an eminence at a fmall diftance 
from the city, and having fortified this advantgeous poft, he 
caufed feveral batteries to be ere<fted there with engines,, 
which inceflantly difcharged againft the walls ftones of an 
hundred and fifty pounds weight. The towers being thus 
furioufly battered night and day, began to totter, and feveral 
breaches were opened in the walls. Then the Rhddians y 
unexpectedly fallying out, drove the enemy from their poft, 
overturned their machines, and made a moft dreadful havock; 
infomuch that fome of them retired on board their veffcls, 
and were with much ado prevailed upon to come afhore a* 

gain. 

The ardor of Demetrius was not diminifhed by this lofe, 
he ordered a fcalade by fea and land at the fame tin*, and fo 
employed the befieged, that they were at a lofs what place 
they fhould chiefly defend. The attack was carried on with 
the utmoft fury on all fides, and the befieged defended thenf- 
felves with the great eft intrepidity. Such of the enemies as 
advanced firft were thrown down from the ladders, and mi*, 
fcrably bruifed. Several of the chief officers, having mount- 
ed the walls, to encourage the foldicrs by their example, were 
there cither killed or taken prifoners. After the combat had 
lafted many hours with great (laughter on both fides, De~ 
metriusy notwithstanding all his valour, thought it neceflary 
to retire, in order to repair his engines, and give his men 
fome days reft p . 

Demetrius, being fenfible that he could not reduce the city 

till he was maftcr of the port, after having refrefhed his men, 
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returned with new vigour again ft the fortifications, which 
defended the entry into the harbour. When be came within 
the caft of a dart, he caufed a vail quantity of burning torches 
and firebrands to be thrown into the Rhodian fhips which 
were riding there, and at the fame time galled, with dread- 
ful fhowers of darts, arrows, and ftones, fuchas offered to 
extinguiih the flames. However, in fpite of their utmoft ef- 
forts, the Rbodians put a flop to the fire, and having, with 
great expedition, manned three of their ftrongeft fhips, drove 
with fuch violence againft the veflels, on which the enemy's 
machines were planted, that they were fluttered in pieces, 
and the engines demounted and thrown into the (ea. Ex- 
ceftus the Rhodian admiral, being encouraged with this fuc- 
cefc, attacked the enemy's fleet with his three fhips, and 
funk a great many veflels, but was himfelf at laft taken pri- 

foner ; the other two veflels made their efcape, and regained 
the port. 

As unfortunate as this laft attack had proved to Demetrius* 
he determined to undertake another; and, in order to fucceed 
in his attempt, he ordered a machine of a new invention to 
be built, which was thrice the heighth and breadth of thofc 
he had lately loft. When the work was finiflied, he caufed 
the engine to be placed near the port, which he was refolved 
at all adventures to force. But as it was upon the point of 
entering the harbour, a dreadful ftorm arifing, drove it a~ 
gainft the fhore with the veflels on which it had been reared. 
The befieged, who were attentive to improve all favourable 
conjun&ures, while the tempeft was ftill raging, made a fal- 
ly againft thofe who defended the eminence mentioned above, 
and, though repulfed feveral times, carried it at laft, obli- 
ging the Demetriansj to the number of four hundred, to 
throw down their arms and fubmit. After this vi&ory, gain- 
ed by the Rbodians,, there arrived to their aid an hundred unci 
fifty Gnofftansy and five hundred men fent by Ptolemy from 
Egypt* moft of them being natives of Rhodes, who had fcrved 
among the king's troops 

Demetrius, being extremely mortified to fee all his bactc- gr^ f ^] Cm 
ries againft the harbour rendered inefte&ual, refolved to cm- poL. 
pipy them by land, in hopes of carrying the city by aJlault, 
oratleaft reduce it to the neceffity of capitulating. With 
this view, having got together a vaft quantity of timber and 
other materials, he framed the famous engine called Heh- 
polity which was by many degrees larger than any that had 
ever been invented before. Its bafis was fquarc, eaJi lidc b-- 
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tng in length near fifty cubits, and made up of fquare pieces 
of timber, bound together with plates of iron, In the mid- 
dle part he placed thkk planks, about a cubit diftance from 
each other, and on thefe the men were to ftand who forced 
the engine forward. The whole was moved upoh eight 
ftrong and large wheels, whofe fellows were ftrengthened 
with ftrong iron plates* In ordet to facilitate and vary the 
movements of the Helepolis, c afters were placed under it, 
whereby it was turned in a trice to what fide the workmen 
and engineers pleafed. From each of the four angles a large 
pillar of wood was carried to about the heighth of an hundred 
cubits, and inclining to each other, the whole machine con- 
fifting of nine ftories, whofe dimenfions gradually leflened 
in the afcent. The firft ftory was fupported by forty three 
beams, and the laft by no more than nine. Three fides of 
the machine were plated over with iron, to prevent its be- 
ing damaged by the fire that might be thrown from the city. 
In the front of each rfory were windows, of the fame fize 
and ihape as the engines that were to be difcharged from 
thence. To each window were fhutters to draw up for the 
defence of thofe who managed the machines, and, to deaden 
the force of the ftones thrown by the enemy, the fhutters 
were covered with fkins fluffed with wool. Every ftory was 
furnilhed with two large ftair-cafes, that whatever was ne- 
ceflary might be brought up by one, while others were going 
down by the other, and lb every thing might be difpatched 
without tumult or confufion. This huge machine was mov- 
ed forwards by three thoufand of the ftrongeft men of the 
whole army, but the art with which it was built, greatly fa- 
cilitated the motion. Demetrius caufed likewife to be made 
feveral teftudos or pent-houfes, to cover his men while they 
advanced to fill up the trenches and ditches, and invented a new 
fort of galleries, through which thofe who were employed at the 
fiege might pafs and repafs, at their pleafure, without the leaft 
danger. He employed all his feamen in levelling the ground, 
over which the machines were to be brought up to the (pace 
of four furlongs. The number of workmen, who were em- 
ployed on this occafion, amounted to thirty thoufand men. 

In the mean time the Rbodians* obferving thefe formi- 
dable preparations, were bufy in raifing a new wall within j 
that which the enemy intended to batter with the Helepolis. \ 
In order to accomplifli this work, they pulled down the wall, 
which furrounded the theatre, fome neighbouring houfes, and 
even fome temples, after having folemnly promifed to build 
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more magnificent flrudures in honour of the gods, if the 
city were preferved. At the fame time they fern out nine of 
their beft ihips to feize fuch of the enemy's veflels as they 
couJd meet with, and . thereby diftrefs them for want of pro- 
vifions. As thefe (hips were commanded by their braveft fea- 
officers, they foon returned with an immenfe booty, and a 
great many prifoners. Among other vefTels they took a gal- 
ley richly laden, on board of which they found great variety 
of valuable furniture and a royal robe, which Phila herfelf 
bad wrought, and . fent as a prefent to her hufband Deme- 
trius* accompanied, with a letter written with her own hand. 
The Rhodians fent the furniture, the royal robe, and. even 
the letter to Ptolemy* which exafperated Demetrius to a great 
degree. In this proceeding they did not imitate, as Plutarch 
obferves, the polite condu<ft or the Athenians* who having 
once feized one of Philip's couriers, with whom they were 
then at war, opened all the packets but that of Clympias* 
which they fent fealed as it was to Philip r . 

While Demetrius was preparing to attack the city, the 
Rhodians buying affembled the people and magiftrates to con- 
fult about the rneafures they fhould take, fome propofed in 
the affernbly the pulling down of the ftatues of Antigonus and 
his fon Demetrius* which till then had been had in the utmoft 
veneration. But this proposal was generally rejected with in- 
dignation, and their prudent conduit greatly allayed the wrath 
both of Antigonus and Demetrius. However the latter conti- 
nued to carry on the liege with the utmoft vigour, thinking 
it would reflect no fmall diflionour on him, were he obliged to 
quit the place without making himfelf mafter of it. He cau- 
fed the walls to be fecretly undermined ; but when they were 
ready to fall, a deferter very opportunely gave notice of the 
whole to the townfmen, who having with all expedition 
drawn a deep trench all along the wall, began to countermine, 
and meeting the enemy under ground, obliged them to aban- 
don the work. While both parties guarded the mines, one 
Athena gor as a MUffian* who had been fent to the affiftance of 
the Rhodians by Ptolemy with a body of mercenaries, promif- 
cd to betray the city to the Dewettians* and let them in through 
the mines in the night-time. But this was only in orJer to 
enfnare them ; for Alexander , a noble Macedonian, whom 
Demetrius had fent with a choice body of troops to take pof- 
idfion of a port agreed <w\ x no fooncr appeared, but he was 
taken prifoner by the Rhodians* who were waiting for h m 
under arm?;. Athenagoras was crowned by the fenate with a 
crown of gold, and prcfentcd with five talents of filver. 
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Demetrius now gave over all thoughts of undermining the 
walls, and placed all his hopes of reducing the city in the 
battering engines which he had contrived. Having therefore 
levelled the ground under the walls, he brought up his Hele- 
polis, with four teftudos on each fide of it. Two other tef- 
tudos of an extraordinary fize, bearing battering rams, were 
lilcewife moved forwards by a thoufand men. Each ftory of 
the Helcpolis was filled with all forts of engines for difcharg- 
ing of Itones, arrows, and darts. When all things were 
ready, Demetrius ordered the fignal to be given, when his 
men, fetting up a fhout, aflaultcd the city on all fides, both 
by lea and land. But in the heat of the attack, when the 
walls were ready to fall by the repeated ftrokes of the batter* 
ing-rams, embafladors arrived from Cnidus, earneftly follici- 
ting Demetrius to fufpend all further hoftilitres, and at the 
fame time giving him hopes, that they fhould prevail upon 
the Rbodians to fubmit to an honourable capitulation. A 
fufpenfion of arms was accordingly agreed on, and embafla- 
dors fent from both fides. But the Rbodians refufing to ca- 
pitulate on the conditions offered them, the attack was re- 
newed with fo much fury, and the machines played off in fo 
brifk a manner, that a large tower, built with fquare ftones, 
and the wall that flanked it were battered down. The befieged 
neverthelefs fought in the breach with fo much courage and 
refolution, that the enemy, after various unfuccefsful attempts, 
was forced to abandon the enterprize and retire f . 

In this conjuncture a fleet, which Ptolemy had freighted 
with three hundred thoufand meafures of corn and different 
kinds of pulfe for the Rbodians, arrived very feafonably in the 
part, notwithftanding the vigilance of the enemy's (hips, 
which cruifed on the coafts of the ifland to furprize them. A 
few days after came in fafe two other fleets, one fent by Caf- 
f under with an hundred thoufand buftiels of barley, the other 
by Lyfimachus with four hundred thoufand bufhels of corn and 
as many of barley. This feafonable and plentiful fupply, ar- 
riving when the city began to fuffer for want of provifions, 
infpired thc^befieged with new courage, and raifed their droop- 
ing fpirits. Being thus animated, they formed a defign of 
fetting the enemy's engines on lire, and with this view order- 
ed a body of men to (ally out the night enfuing, about the 
llcond watch, with torches and fire-brands, having firft placed 



on the walls an incredible number of engines to clifcharp* 
J I ones, arrows, darts, and fire-balls againlls thofc who fliould 
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attempt to oppofe their detachment. The Rhodian troops, 
purfuant to their orders, all on a fudden Tallied out, and ad- 
vancing in fpite of all oppofition to the batteries, fet them on 
fire, while the engines from the walls played inceffamly on 

) endeavoured to extinguilh the flames. The De- 



metrians on this Oi 
ble in the darknefs 



that 



of ftones and arrows 



body and repulfe the enem; 
, that feveral plates of iron 



HelepoltSy that vaft engine would have been entirely confum- 
ed, had not the troops, that were Rationed in it, with all 
poifible fpeed quenched the fire with water before prepared, 
and ready in the apartments of the engine againft fuch acci- 
dents. Demetrius^ fearing left all his machines (hould be 
confumed, called together by found of trumpet thofe whofe 
province it was to move them, and by their help brought them 
off before they were entirely deftroyed. When it was day he 
commanded all the darts and arrows, that had been fhot by 
the Rbodians^ to be carefully gathered, that he might from 
their number form fome judgment of the number of machines 
in the city. Above eight hundred fire-brands were found on 
the fpot, and no fewer than fifteen hundred darts, all difcharg- 
ed in a very fmall portion of the night. This (truck the 
prince hjmfelf with no fmall terror, for he never imagined, 
that they could have been able to bear the charges of fuch 
formidable preparations. However, after having caufed the 
flain to be buried, and given directions for the curing of the 
wounded, he applied himfelf to the repairing of his machines, 
which had been difmounted and rendered quite unserviceable. 

In the mean time the befieged, improving the refpi teal- 
lowed them by the removal of the machines, built a third 
wall in the form of a crefcent, which took in all that part 
that was moft expofed to the enemy's batteries ; and belidcs 
drew a deep trench behind the breach tp present the enemy 
from entering th$ city that way. At the fame time they de- 
tached a fquadrqn of their bpft fhips, under the command of 
AmyntaSy who made over to thg continent of Afia^ and there 
meeting with fome privateers, who were conimiflioned by 
Demetrius^ took both the fhips and the men, among whom 
wcrg Tif nodes , the chief of the pirates, and feveral officer of 
ddlinction belon^in^ to the fleet of Dc/firtriuf* On their ie- 
turn they fell in vvi.li ieveral vellels laden w ah coin i\>v t - 

enemy's camp, which they likewife t«H;.< and brought inlotla. 
pojr. Thcl'e were foon followed hvaium <,\>us f?.ei of fir, !. 
vcJlcls, loaded w th corn and provil:„ns I'.r.t ;.:< i i i>>- ;'.'.!.> , 
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together with fifteen hundred men, commanded by Antigonus 3 
a Macedonian of great experience in military affairs. Deme~ 
triusy in the mean time having repaired the machines, brought 
them up anew to the wails, which he inceffantly battered, 
till He openec 1 a great breach, and threw down feveral towers. 
But when he came to the aflault, the Rhodians under the com- 
mand of Aminias defended themfelves with fuch refolution 
and intrepidity, that he was in three fticceffive attacks repulf- 
ed with great flaughter, and at laft forced to retire. The 
Rhodians likewife on this occafion loft feveral officers, and 
amongft others the brave Aminias their commander. 

While the Rhodians were thus fignalizing themfelves in 
the defence of their country, a fecond embaffy arrived at the 
camp of Demetrius from Athens and the other cities of Greece, 
folliciting Demetrius tocompofc matters, and ftrike up a peace 
with the Rhodians. At the requcft of the embaffadors, who 
Were in all above fifty, a ceffation of arms was agreed upon, 
but the terms offered by Demetrius being again rejected by 
the Rhodians, the embaffadors returned home without being 
able to bring the contending parties to an agreement. Hof- 
tilities were therefore renewed, and Demetrius, whofe ima- 
gination was fertile in expedients for fucceeding in his pro- 
jects, formed a detachment of fifteen hundred of his bell 
troops, under the conduit of Alcimus and Moncius, two offi- 
cers of great refolution and experience, ordering them to en- 
ter the breach at midnight, and, forcing thte entrenchment 
behind it, to poffefs themfelves of the pofts about the thea- 
tre, where it would be no difficult matter to maintain them- 
felves againft any efforts of the townfmen.. In order to fa- 
cilitate the execution of fo important and dangerous an under- 
taking, and amufe the enemy with falfe attacks, he at the 
fame time, upon a fignal given, ordered the reft of the army 
to fet up a fhout, and attack the city on all fides, both by fea 
and land. By this means he hoped, that the befieged being 
alarmed in all Mparts, his detachment might find an opportu- 
nity of forcing the entrenchments which covered the breach, 
and afterwards of feizing the advantageous pofts about the 
theatre. This feint had all the fuccefs the prince could expedl ; 
for the troops having fet up a fhout from all quarters, as if 
they were advancing to a general aflault, the detachment com- 
manded hy Alcimus and Mancius enteied the breach, and fell 
upon thofc, who defended the ditch and the wall that covered 
it, with Inch vigour, that, having flain the beft part of them 
and put the reft in confufion, they advanced to the theatre, 
and fnVtd on the pofts adjoining to it. This occafioned a 
gencrui uproar in the ciry, as ii u had been already taken 
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But the commanding officers difpatched orders to the foldiers 
on the ramparts not to quit their pofts, nor ftir from their 
refpe&ive ftations. Having thus fecured the walls, they put 
themfelves at the head of a chofcn body of their owi\ troops 
and of thofe who were lately come from Egypt 9 and with thefe 
charged the enemy's detachment. But the darknefs of the 
night prevented them from diflodging the enemy, and regain- 
ing the advantageous pofts they had feized. But the day no 
fooner appeared, than they renewed their attack with won- 
derful bravery, The Demetrians without the walls with loud 
/bouts endeavoured to animate thofe who had entered the place, 
and infpire them with a refolution to maintain their ground, 
till they were relieved with frefh forces. The Rbodians^ be- 
ing fenfible, that their fortunes, liberties, and all that was 
dear to them in the world lay at ftake, fought like men in the 
utmoft defpair, the enemy defending their pofts for feve- 
ral hours without giving ground in the leaft. At length the 
Rbodians* encouraging each other to exert themfelves in de- 
fence of their country, and animated by the example of their 
leaders, made a laft effort, and breaking into the very heart 
of the enemy's battalion, there killed both their commanders. 
After their death the reft were eafily put in diforder, and all 
to a man either killed or taken prifoners The Rbodians like- 
wife on this occafion loft many of their beft commanders, 
and among the reft Damotetis, their chief magiftrate, a man 
of extraordinary valour, who had fignalized himfelf during the 
whole time of the liege l . 

Demetrius, not at all difcouraged by this check, was mak- 
ing the necellary preparations for a new aflault, when he re- 
ceived letter£from his father Antigonus^ enjoining him to con- 
clude a peace with the Rbodians upon the beft terms he could 
get, left hefliould lofe his whole army in thefiege of a fingle 
town. From this time Demetrius wanted only fome plaufibie 
pretence for breaking up the fiege. The Rbodians likewiie 
were now more inclined to come to an agreement than for- 
merly, Ptolemy having acquainted them, that he intended to 
fend them a great quantity of corn, and three thoufand men 
to their affiftance, but that he would have them tivll to try, 
whether they could make up matters with Demetrius upon 
rcafonable terms. At the fame time embailadors arrived from 
the Mtolian republic, folliciting the contending parties to put 
an end to a war, which might involve all the caft in enulcls 
calamities. 
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Aw accident, which happened to Demetrius in this con- 
juncture, did not a little contribute towards the wifhed-for 
pacification. This prince was preparing to advance his Hele- 
polis againft the city, when a Rbodian engineer found means 
to render it quite ufelefs. He undermined the trad: of ground 
over which the Helepolis was to pafs the next day, in order 
to approach the walls* Demetrius * not fufpe£ting any ftra- 
tagem of this nature, caufed the engine to be moved forward, 
which, coming to the place that was undermined, funk fo 
deep into the ground, that it was impoflible to draw it 
out again. Thi6 misfortune, if we believe Vegetius and Vi- 
iruviusj determined Demetrius to hearken to the Mtolian 
embafladors, and at laft to ftrike up a peace upon the follow- 
ing conditions : that the republic of Rhodes fhould be main- 
tained in the full enjoyment of their antient rights, privileges, 
and liberties without any foreign garifon ; that they fhould 
renew their antient alliance with Antigonus^ and affift him in 
his wars againft all ftates and princes, except Ptolemy king of 
Egypt ; and that, for the effe&ual performance of the articles 
ftipulated between them, they fhould deliver an hundred hof- 
tages, fuch as Demetrius fhould make choice of, except thofe 
who bore any public employment 
Tbefiege Thus thefiege wasraifed after it had continued a whole 
^Rhodes year, and the Rbodians amply rewarded all thofe, who had 
raifed. diftinguifhed themfelves in the defence of their country ; the 

^h^v/ A ^ avcs were ^ et ^ ree ' ^ Emitted to the rights and privileges 
^ f °f citizens, and many of the freemen crowned with crowns ©f 
Before SP^y and honpured with rich prefents out of the public trea- 
Chrifi ^ r y % Theylikewife fet up ftatues to Pt({Umy^ Caffander, 
3<53 and Ly/tmachusy who had greatly contributed to the preferva- 
^■yy) *ion of the place. But to exprefs their gratitude to Ptolemy 

above the reft, they fent fome of their priefts to confult the 
oracle of Jmmon, whether they fhould worfhip him as a god, 
or no ; and being anfwered, that they might pay him divine 
honours, they confecratcd to him a fquare grove in the city, 
cnclofing it with a fumptuous portico, which was a furlong in 
length, and from him called Ptolemeum or Ptolemy's portico; 
and in order to perpetuate the memory of their deliverer m 
this war by another method, they gave him the appellation 
of Soter y that is, Saviour. By this furname he is diftin- 
guifhed by the hiftorians from the other Ptolemies^ who 
iueceeded him in the kingdom of Egypt w . Some writers 
have imagined, that the furname of Soter was given him for 

u Dionott & Pf.f r. ibid. Vj get. dc rc militaii. w Diol». 
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having faved Alexander in the city of the Oxydracans * ; but 
in this particular we choofe with the learned UJher to follow 
Dioderus. 

Demetrius^ now reconciled with the Rbodians, at his de- The ctm- 
parture prefented them with the Helepolis and all the other mendmble 
machines he had employed in the fiege, which they felling, condua of 
ere&ed) with the money accruing from the fale* and with Demetrius 
fome additional funis of their own, the famous colofius, as toward 
we have hinted above. We cannot help taking notice here Erofioge** 
of one circumftance, which greatly redounds to the honour ? * c *jf*~ 
of Demttrius. Rhodes was, at the tiltie of the liege, the re- ra f 
fidence of a celebrated painter named Protogenes^ who was a^ tf|r " 
native of Caunus a city of Carta. The houfe, where he 
lived, was in the fuburbs without the city when Demetrius 
firft befieged it. But neither the prefencc of the enemy, who 
furrounded him, nor the noife of the arms, that perpetually 
rung in his ears, could induce him to quit his habitation or 
interrupt his work. The king, furprized at this, afked him, 
JVhy he did »#f , like the other inhabitants , fave himfelf within 
the walls ? Protogenes replied, that he was under no appre- 
henfion, fince he was fenfible, that Demetrius had declared 
war againft the Rhodians, and not againft the fctences. The 
prince was fo pleafed with this anfwer, that from that time lie 
took him under his prote&ion, and placed a fafe-guard round 
his houfe to protedhim from the infults of the foldiery. The 
mafter-piece of Protogenes was the pidure of one Ialyfus (E), 

fuppofed 

* Ar ri an. 1. vi. p. 131. Steph. ad verbum Oxydrac. 

(E) This Ialyfus was but a fabulous hero, the fori of Orehimus and 
grandfon of Apollo and the nymph Rhoda. Protogenes is faid 
to have employed feven years in finifliing this piece, during which 
time he condemned himfelf to a very rigid and abftemious life, eat- 
ing nothing but lupines, left the vapours, which a richer food might 
fend up to the brain, mould darken his imagination. To make the 
pidlure the more lafting, he covered it with four lays of colours, 
that as time Ihould wear one away, another underneath lhould fiill 
appear frefh. When Jpellet firft faw it, he was fo tranfported with 
admiration, that his fpecch failed him for fome time ; and when he 
began to recover from his ailoniflunent, he cried out, Prodigious 
work f nvonderful performance f Hor l ue-ver % it has not all thole 
graces which the world admires in my ivorks* One of the figures in 
this picture was a dog, which had coft the painter immenfe pains 
without his being al>!c to cxprefs to hi* own fatb faction the idea he 
had conceived, lie endeavoured to reprefent the dog in a panting 
HU it tide with hh mouth foaming, as after a long courfe, and exert 
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fuppofed by the Rbodians to have founded their city. Pliny 
pretends, that the city was faved by this piece ; it was lodged, 
as he informs us, in that quarter of the city, by which alone 
it was poffible for Demetrius to ftorm the place ; but he 
chofe rather to retire from before the city, than to expofe 
fo valuable a monument of art to the danger of being con- 
fumed in the flames *. This indeed would have been car- 
rying his tafte to a furprizing excefs ; but we have already 
intimated the true reafons which obliged Demetrius to raife 
th^ fxege. 

The Rbodians having finiflied this war, and concluded a 
peace upon very honourable and advantageous terms, applied 
thernfelves entirely to trade and navigation, by which they 
not only became matters of the fca, as Polybius ftiles them f, 
but the mod opulent and flourifhing ftate of all Greece. They 

* PjLIN. 1. Vi. C. 4. JPOLYB.I. iv. 

ed all the fkill he could, but ftill was diffatisfied with what he had 
done. Art, in his opinion, was more vifible than it ought to have 
been, and he wanted to make the foam appear not painted, but ac- 
tually flowing out of the dog's mouth. He frequently retouched 
it, but could not exprefs thofe fimple traces of nature of which he 
had formed the ideas in his mind. At laft finding all his attempts 
unfuccefsful, in a violent emotion of rage and defpair he darted at 
the picture the fpunge with which he ufed to wipe off his colours, 
and chance accompliftfd, to ufe Pliny's expreflion, what art had 
not been able to effect (,81). In the fame piece was a fatyr repre- 
fented with wonderful art leaning againft a column, on the top of 
which was a thrum 1 fo well done, that when the piclure was expofed 
to view, fome fowlers with thrufhes havmg ftopt to fee it, their 
birds, miftaking the painted thrum for a real one, began to fing as 
foon as they difcovered it (8 z). This piece Cicerq admired above all 
the pictures he had ever feen ; for in his time it was ftill in Rhodes. 
It was afterwards carried to Rome by Caffius, and confecrated in the 
temple of Peace, where it remained in Pliny's time ; but was in 
the reign of the emperor Commodus % as Herodianus informs us, con- 
fumed with the temple by fire. Protogena is cenfured by the an- 
ticnts for often retouching his pictures without ever being fatisficJ 
with what he had done. Of him it was that Apellei faid, Ne/cit tnanum 
de tabula toVerc % as Pliny exprefTes it ; a defect to-be equally avoided, 
as Tuilf obferves, by painters and writers ; we ought, fays thai 
great orator, to know how for it is proper to expatiate on evciv 
lubjecl: for Jpelles jultly cenfured fome painters, who could ncu. 
quit the pencil, nor put the laft hand to their work (83). 

(8 1 4 Pirn. !. xxxvii c. n. (% z. Idem ibid. (% ;) Cic. Ou 
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endeavoured to maintain, as much as lay in their power, a 
ftrid neutrality in the wars that broke out in the eaft, efpe- 
cially after the death of Antigonus, but, however, could not 
help being involved in one with the Byzantines, which lafted 
butafhort time, and did not prove very expenlive. The War Be- 
ground of this war is thus related by Polybius the Byzan- tweentbe 
tines, being obliged to pay a yearly tribute of fourlcore ta- Rhodians 
Jents to the Gauls,\n order to raife this Aim, came to a refolu- and 
tion of laying a toll on all the fhips that traded to the Pontic y**^" 
fea. This refolution provoked the Rhodians, who were a ^ ^ . 
trading nation, above all the reft. Wherefore they imme- 00 
diately difpatched ambafladors to the Byzantines complaining j$tf ore 
of this new tax ; but as the Byzantines had no other means thrift 
of railing money wherewithal to iatisfy the avarice of the 
Gauls, and redeem their country from the rapines of thofe 
barbarians, they perfifted in their former refolution. Where- 
upon the Rbodians declared war againft them, and at the fame 
fent to folicit Prufias king of Bithynia to join them, being 
well allured, that Pruftas wanted only a favourable opportu- 
nity of venting his reientment upon the Byzantines for having 
endeavoured to reconcile Attains and Aclaus, who were both 
declared enemies to the king of Bithynia. The Byzantines 
likewife difpatched ambafladors to Attalus and Achaus folicit- 
ing aid from them. They found Attalus difpofed to aflift 
them j but he was not then in a condition to give them a 
proof of his friend/hip, having been lately confined by Achaus 
to the antient limits of his father's kingdom. As for Achaus, 
who was at this time in pofleffion of all jffia on this 
fide mount Taurus, and had lately alTumed the title of 
king, he readily efpoufed the caufe of the Byzantines^ and 
promifed to affift them with the whole power of his king- 
dom *. 

In the mean time Pruftas, taking the field, pofTefled bim- 
felf of Hieron, which town formerly belonged in common 
to the merchants trading to the Pontic fea, but had been 
lately purchafed by the Byzantines with a great fum of mo- 
ney, by reafon of its convenient fituation for protecting their 
trade. He likewife feized on all that portion of A/yfia in 
Aft a which they had enjoyed for many ages. At the lame 
time the Rhod a?ts with their fleet ravaged the coafts o0Pthe 
Byzantine territories, and feized all their fhips trading to the 
Pontic fea. But thefe lofles were not fufficicnt to make them 
comply with the requeft of the Rbodians, or to hearken to 
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the terms propofed to them by JCencpbon the Rhodian ad- 
miral. They chiefly depended upon the promifes made 
them by Ac ha us? who was both inclined to affift them, and 
had a powerful army on foot. The Rhodians therefore, to 
draw Achaus off from the Byzantines? fent ambaffadors to 
Ptolemy king of Egypt^ entreating him to deliver up to them 
Andromachus? the father of Achaus y who was at that time a 
prifoner in Alexandria. They hoped, that by fending him 
back to his fon without ranfom, they fliould fo gain the good- 
w ill of Achaus? as to prevent him at leaft from fending any 
fuccoursto their enemies. Ptolemy did not readily yield to 
the demand of the Rhodians ; for Andromaehus? being both 
father to Achaus and brother toLaodice the wife of Seleucus^hc 
propofed to make a better bargain of him for himfelf ; for the 
difputes between him and Antiochus were not yet compofed ; 
and Achaus was become very powerful, extending his con- 
quefts far and wide. However, Ptolemy was at length pre- 
vailed upon to gratify the Rhodians by delivering up Andro- 
machus to them. The Rhodians immediately reftored him 
without ranfom to his fon, and, by that grateful office and 
other honours decreed to Achaus? gained him over to their 
party, and fo deprived the enemy of their chief fupport. An- 
other misfortune at the fame time befel the Byzantines? 
which proved no Iefs prejudicial to their affairs. They had 
fent for Tibites? who was then in Maccdon? and had as juft 
a claim to the kingdom of Bithynia as Prufias? who was his 
nephew. Tibites immediately fet out from Macedon in hopes 
of railing difturbances in Bithynia? and making good his title 
to that kingdom, when fupportcd by the power of the Byzan- 
tines. But he died on his journey, and his death fo diflieartened 
the Byzantines? that they began to deliberate how they might 
extricate themfelvcs out of their prefent difficulties. Cavarus? 
king of the Thracian Gauls? happened to be at that time in 
Byzantium? and, being defirous to* have the glory of putting 
an end to the war, offered his mediation, which being readily 
Peace con- accepted by the contending parties, a peace was concluded 
ciuded be- between the Rhodians and Byzantines? upon condition that 
tiveen the the Byzantines fhould forbear exacting toll on (hips trad in* to 
Rhodians t | ie p ont ic fca ; which was all the Rhodians had in view in de- 
y m claripg war. As for king; Prufias? the articles of the treaty 
with him wtre, that there fhould be perpetual peace between 
him and the Byzantines ; that Prufias fliould re (lore to the 
Byzantines all the lands, towns, people, &c. which he had 
taken during the war, and that he ihould repair all the da- 
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;cs fuffered by the Byzantines and My/tans fubje&to them. 

Thus a period was put to the war between the Byzantines on 

one 
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one fide, and king Prujias, furnamed Cbolos or the Lame, 
and the Rbodians on the other a . 

About this time happened that dreadful earthquake, which, ^ 
as we have hinted above, threw down the famous coloffus,/"* 
the arfenal, and great part of the walls of the city of Rhodes; ™*l u ifd 
which calamity the Rbodians improved to their advantage, ! c w 
fending ambafladors to all the princes and ftates of the Greek in t y Qrwn 
name^ who exaggerating their loffes procured immenfe fums j otwn ^ 
for the repairing of them. Hiero king of Syraeufe prefented an tar ih- 
them with an hundred talents, and beiides exempted from all quake. 
taxes and duties fuch as traded to Rhodes. Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt , gave them an hundred talents, a million of meafures 
of wheat, materials for building twenty quinqueremes, and 
the like number of triremes, and befides lent them an 
hundred architects, three hundred workmen, and materials 
for repairing their public buildings to a great value, paying 
them moreover fourteen talents a year for the maintenance of 
the workmen he fent them. Antigonus gave them an hundred 
talents of filver with ten thoufand pieces of timber, each 
piece being fixteen cubits long, feven thoufand planks, 3000 
pounds of iron, as many of pitch and rofin, and a thoufand 
meafures of tar. Chryfeis, a woman ofdiftin&ion, fent them 
an hundred thoufand meafures of wheat, and three thoufand 
pounds of lead. Antiochus exempted from all taxes and du- 
ties the Rhodian fliips trading to his dominions, prefented 
rhem with ten gallies, /md two hundred thoufand meafures of 
corn, with many other things of great value. Prujias y 
MithridateS) Lyfanias, Olympicus, Limneeus and all the other 
princes then reigning in AJia made them proportionable pre- 
fents. In Jhort all the Greek towns and nations, all the 
princes of Europe and Afia contributed, according to their 
ability, to the relief of the Rbodians on that occafion ; in- 
fomuch, that their city not only foon rofe from its ruins, 
but attained to a higher pitch of riches and fplcndor than ™ ?' 
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A few years after the Rbodians could not help engaging ta j us 

in a war againft Philip king of Macedcn, which coil them .» * 

immenfe treafurcs. Philips without any provocation, had phjjjp 

invaded the territories of Attalus king of Pcrgamus, and be- fa n g 0 y 

caufe the Rbodians fcemed to favour their antient friend and Macedon. 

ally, the king of Macedon fent one lieraclidcs, by birth a Tar en- Year of 

tine, to fet fire to their fleet, and at the fame time uilpatcb.ed the Flood 

2786. 
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ambafladors into Crete in order to ftir up the Cretans againft 
the Rhodians, and thereby prevent them from lending any 
afliftance to Attalus. Thefe proceedings fo provoked the 
Rhodians, that they entered into an alliance with Attalus, and 
proclaimed war againft Philip c. That prince at firft gained 
an inconfiderable advantage over the Rhodians, in a naval 
engagement fought near the ifland of Lada, over-againft the 
city of Miletus, having taken two of their quinqueremes and 
difperfed the reft. The next year he ventured a fecond battle 
off the ifland of Chios againft the united fleets of Attalus and 
the Rhodians ; but was defeated with the lofs of three thou- 
fand Macedonians and fix thoufand allies ; and befides, 2000 
Macedonians and feven hundred Egyptians, who ferved on board 
his fleet, were taken prifoners, the Rhodians having loft in 
all but fixty men, and Attalus feventy. Notwithftanding this 
lofs, which was the greateft he had ever fuftained to that 
day, cither by fea or land, he gave out, that he had been 
victorious, becaufe he happened to take the fhip which car- 
ried Attalus after it had been driven aftiore. However, he 
afterwards carefully avoided coming to a fea engagement ei- 
ther with Attalus or the Rhodians, After this victory the 
two fleets fteered their courfe towards the ifland of JEgina, 
where they came to an anchor, hoping to intercept Philip, 
as he returned on board his fleet into Macedon. But failing 
in their attempt, they failed to Pyraus the port of Athens, 
and there renewed their alliance with the Athenians, who, 
having been lately infulted by Philip, paid them extraordinary 
honours, adding to the'r ten tribes, each of which bore the 
name of one of their heroes, an eleventh, which they called 
Attalis, in honour of Attalus, and prefenting the Rhodians 
with a crown of gold, after having made all the inhabitants 
of lihodes free of Athens. The king of Pergamus and the 
Rhndians, better pleafed with the treaty than the honours be- 
ftowed upon them, returned on board their gallies and fet 
fail, Attalus to the ifland of ALgina, and the Rhodians to 
their own ifland. In their paflage they drew into their con- 
federacy all the Cyc lades, except Andros, Paros, and Cythnos, 
where Philip kept Macedonian garifons. Neverthelefs, this 
feparation of Attalus and the Rhodians proved of very bad 
confequence for the common caufe. Had they kept united, 
and purfued Ph Hip in his retreat, or at leaft Ihut up all the 
entrances into Greece, they would have re-eftablifhed its li- 
berty, and deprived the Romans of that glory. But while 
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the Rhodians and Attalus were lofing time in negotiations 
with the inhabitants of the Cyclades and JEgina, Philip, who 
knew how to improve the faults of his enemies to his own 
advantage, having divided his forces into two bodies, fent one 
under the command of Philocles to ravage the territory of 
Athens ; the other he put on board his fleet, with orders to 
fail Xo Meronea, a city on the north coaft of Thrace. As for 
himfeif, he marched by land to the fame place, attended only 
by two thoufand foot and two hundred horfe. The city, 
being attacked at the fame time by fea and land, was taken 
at the firft aflault. The city of JEnos, which flood on the 
fame coaft, was betrayed to the Macedonians by the governor 
of the place; and then all the caftles along the fhore fubmit- 
ted of their own accord to the conqueror, who pafled on from 
thence to the Thracian Cherfonefus, where he took Eleus 9 
Alopeconefus, Calli polity and Madytos. From the Cherfonefus 
the king pafled over the Hellefpont, and laid fiege to Abydos, 
which city flopped the rapidity of his conquefts, but was at 
laft taken by aflault, as we fhall relate at length in the hiftory 
of the fucceffors of Alexander d . 

Before Philip began the fiege of Abydos, the Rhodians 
and Attalus had fent ambafladors to Rome to complain of him, 
and inform the fenate, that he was foliciting feveral ftates in 
AJia to take up arms, with a defign to enflave the Greek cities 
that refufed to join him, and then puriue his conquefts both in 
Europe and AJia. The Rhodians had in the very beginning 
of this war entered into an alliance with Rome, and on that 
confideration their ambafladors were received with marks of 
great diftinition by the fenate, who promifed to difpatch am- 
bafladors to Philip, and employ their good offices with that 
prince, in behalf of the Greeks in AJia and Europe. They 
were as good as their word, but Philip difmifled their ambafla- 
dors without fhewing any inclination to treat of a peace. 
Whereupon the Romans, Attalus, and the Rhodians having 
renewed their alliance, war was proclaimed at Rome againfl 
Philip, and P. Sulpitius the conful fent with an army into 
Macedon. On his arrival he found Athens befieged by part 
of the king's troops, and the king himfeif bufy in making 
the neceflary preparations for invading the kingdom of Per- 
gamus. . Sulpitius immediately detached a fcjuadron of twenty 
gallies to the relief of Athens, under the conduct of Claudius 
Centho, who obliged the Macedonians to raife the fiege, and 
performed fuch exploits in Greece as were worthy of the con- 
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fulhimfelf. Sulpitius was not in a condition to undertake 
any thing elfe the reft of the year ; he had left Rente 
too late, and did not arrive in Epirus before the end of Au- 
iumny when the feafon did not allow him to keep out at fea 

or take the field e . 
Early in the fpring, the Rbodians fent twenty gallies, 

under the command of Agefimbrotus, to join Attalus and 
Apuflius the Roman admiral, and thefe three fleets ftruck 
fuch terror into the Macedonians y that they durft not venture 
out of their harbours ; (o that the confederates laying liege 
to Oreosj d ftrong city fubjeft to Philip on the eaftern coaft 
of Eubcea y made themfelves matters of that important place, an<^ 
afterwards laid walte all the neighbouring countries which ad- 
hered to Philip. The enfuing year the Rbodians, in con- 
jundtion with Attalus and L. jjjhiinclius, brother to Titus 
6)uinclius Flamin^s y after having ravaged the country of the 
Caryjiiiy Jaid fiege to Eretria, a city near ther Euripuj* which 
they took by aflault j and then returning to Caryftus car- 
ried that place likewife. From Caryftus they entered the 
Saronic gulf, and appeared before Cenchrea one of the ports 
of Corinth , which they likewife reduced. But Corinth 
itfelf, being garifoned by fome of the choiceft of the Mace- 
donian troops and the Roman deferters, the conful, who at- 
tacked the place by land, while his brother with the Rbodians 
inverted it by fea, was forced to raife the fiege after he had 
made a breach in the walls f . 
tte Rho- These exploits the RJ)odians performed in conjunction 
dians r$co* w ; t h t h e Romans and king Attalus. But the province of Pe- 
*uer the raa fay reco u e red from Philip with their own forces alone. 
l£^"°f Peraa wasafmall province of Caria, feparated by the Carpa- 
from Phi tbim fea from the ifland of Rhodes, to which it had been for- 
j- merly fubjeft. This province the Rbodians undertook to 

recover, while Philip's forces were engaged with Attalus and 
the Romans i committing the whole condudt of this expedition 
to Paujijlratusy who was then their praetor or chief maigiftrate. 
Paujijiratus put to fea with his fleet, and landed in Carta at 
the head of two thoufand nine hundred men. With this fmall 

i 

army he encamped in the plain which led to Stratonice, one of 
the richeft cities in Carta, and antiently peopled, according 
to Straboy by a colony from Macedon, The Rhodian gene- 
ral on his landing had the precaution to feize on a ftrong hold, 
called Tendeba, where he was reinforced by a thoufand Achtc- 
ans and an hundred horfc, fent him by the Ac ha an republic. 

Dinocrates* one of the kino: of Maccdon's irenerals, hearing 
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that the Rbodians had made a defcent in Caria^ and poflefled 
themfelves of Tendeba, immediately haftened thither to reco- 
ver the place^. and oblige the enemy to reimbark. But find* 
ing them well fortified, he turned towards AJiragon^ a fortrefs 
on the borders of the territory of Stratonice. Under the walls 
of this caftle he ftrengthened his army with all the Macedonian 
garifons in that neighbourhood, and then marched to Aluban- 
da, where the Rbodians were encamped, with a defign to 
draw them to a decifive adlion. The Rbodians were fo far 
from declining a battle, that they came to meet him, and en- 
camped at a finall diftance from his army. The two generals 
drew up their troops in battalia. Dinocrates polled five hun- 
dred Macedonians on the right, the Argives on the left, and 
the Car i arts in the center. Pauftftratus placed moft of his 
auxiliaries in the center, and the Cretans and Tbracians in the 
wings. Both armies advanced in good order, and continued 
fome time within reach of each other before they began the at- 
tack, being feparated by a rivulet. At laft Paujijlratus, ad- 
vancing at the head of his mercenaries, charged the Macedo- 
nian phalanx with fuch fury that he put it in diforder ; then 
the reft of his army, forcing their way through the ranks, 
already broken by the confufion and flight of the Phalangites*, 
fpread terror and /laughter every where. Dinocrates in vain 
endeavoured to rally his difordered troops ; the affrighted foldi- 
ers would not hearken to the voice of their commander, and 
the general himfelf was forced to retire with the fmall remains 
of his army to Bargylite a city of Carta. Tne Rbodians 
fpent the reft of the day in purfuing the fugitives, and in the 
evening returned to their camp. Nothing now prevented 
them from marching dire&ly to Stratonice, which city they 
might have made themfelves matters of without ftriking a 
blow. There was no enemy in the field, and Dinocrates had 
drawn out the garifon to reinforce his army before the battle- 
But not knowing how to ufe their vi&ory, they loft a favour- 
able opportunity of extending their conquefts all over 
Caria. They reduced indeed all the caftles and towns of 
Pcraa ; but in the mean time gave the Macedonian general 
Jeifure to fupply Stratonict with pro vifio.as, and throw himfelf 
into it with the remains of his army ; fo that all the efforts of 
Paufiftratusy in attempting afterwards to reduce it, proved 
ineffectual 8 . 

About this time Antiochus 9 furnamcd the Gr+at> having 
reduced in one campaign Caelo-Syria, Phcenice % and 'Judaa : 
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9/kRhodi- was making vaft preparations in order to conquer Cilicia 
ans give a and Carta, and then pafs into Europe and join his old ally Phi- 
Jignalproof Up, With this view having raifed a mighty army, he fentit 
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tachmentto t0 wa ; t f or jjj m at Sardis, while he with a powerful fleet, 
the Ro- confifting of an hundred large fliips of war and two hundred 
xnans, an ot h er vefiels, reduced the cities on the coafts of Carta and Gi- 



°xealforthe ^ cta > w hkh were fubjed to the king of Egypt. On this oc- 

cafion the Rhodians gave a fignal proof of their attachment to 



common in 



Greece. 



tereft of Rome, and zeal for the common interefts of Greece. Antio- 

chus had already taken Xephyrium, Soli, Aphrodiftas, Selinus, 
and feveral other caftles along the coaft, and was actually befieg- 
ing Coracefium, an important place in Cilicia, when the 
Rhodians fent an embafly to him, requiring him not to extend 
his conquefts beyond Nephelis, a famous promontory of Cili- 
cia, and threatening him with war in cafe he did not comply 
with their requeft. The ambafladors were ordered to add, 
that the Rhodians were not prompted to take up arms againft 
him out of any grudge or hatred to his perfon ; but becaufe 
they would not fuffer him to join Philip, and interrupt the 
progrefs of the Romans in reftoring Greece to its antient liber- 
ty. When the ambafladors were brought into his tent, for 
he was then encamped before Coracefium, and acquainted him 
with their bufinefs, the proud monarch, who was ufed to give 
laws to others, was highly provoked ; but, however, had com- 
mand enough over his temper not to exprefs any refent- 
ment. He only anfwered, that he would take care not to 
quarrel with the Rhodians or the Romans, with whom he 
defigned always to keep up a good underftanding ; that he 
would fend ambafladors to renew the antient treaties, which 
his anccftors had made with Rhodes, and that he had been al- 
ways defirous to live in amity with the Romans and, in 
proof of the friendlhip then fubfifting between him and that 
republic, he gave them an account of the embafly he had jaiely 
fent to Rome, and of the great honours which had been bellowed 
upon his ambafladors by the fenate. Soon after Ar.tiochus fent 
ambafladors to Rhodes, who upon their arrival there heard the 
news of the entire defeat of Philip at Cyuocephala* This 
news emboldened the Romans, and moft of them were for 
putting a fleet out to fca and engaging Antiochus. But the 
Rhodians advifed them rather to fecurc the liberty of the cities 
in alliance with the king of Egypt, which were not \ et fub- 
dued by Antiochus. Their advice was followed, and the 
cities of Caunus, Myndus, Halicarnajjus, and the ifland ot 
Samos were by this means preferved from the Syrian yoke. 

However, Antiochus reduced Cvace/mm, Coricus, Andriace, 
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Limyra, Patara^ Xanthus, all which cities belonged to Pto- * 
lemy, and Ialf ly Epbefus itfelf h . 

In the mean time, a peace being concluded between Phi- 
Hp and the Romans, the Rhodians were, by the articles of the 
treaty, put in pofleifion of Stratonice and the beft part of 
Caria. This regard Ihewn them by the Romans encouraged 
them to alfift the republic to the utmoftof their power in 
the war, which was loon after proclaimed at Rome again ft An- 
tiochus. They fent Pauftjlratus with thirty Clips of war to 
join Livius the Roman admiral, and acb in conjun&ion with 
him againft Antiocbus. But the beft part of the fleet was, by ^ 
the artifice of Polyxenidas Anliochus's admiral, furprized and dianjfe* 
deflroyed. Polyxenidas was himlclf by birth zRhodian, but furprixed 
having been baniflied his country, had gone into the fcrvice of by the ar- 
the king of Syria, and was now commander in chief of the tijice of 
Syrian fleet. Paufiflratus had advanced with his fleet as far Polyxeni- 
as the ifland of Samos, where he received an exprefs from das. 
Polyxenidas^ telling him, that being now mailer of the Syri- 
an fleet, it was in his poweF to do Paufijlratus and his coun- 
try fignal fervice, provided Pauft/lratus would engage in the 
name of his republic to reilore him to his native count ry, and 
to the honours he enjoyed before his banifhmcnt, Paufijlra- 
tus, thinking that fucha propofal ought neither to be impli- 
citly believed, nor abfolutely neglected, defired Polyxenidas to 
explain himfelf more fully, and promifed fecrecy* Then the 
latter fent a fecond exprefs, acquainting him, that he was 
ready to deliver up Antiocbus's fleet, provided only, he 
might be permitted to return to his country, and be reinfta- 
ted in his former condition there. This Paufiflratus thought 
a propofal of too much importance to be rejected, and in or- 
der to give Polyxenidas time to follow him, he retired with 
his fquadron to a port of Samos, called Panormus, and there 
waited to fee the conclufion of the affair. From thence he 
fent an exprefs to Polyxenidas, promifmg him whatever he 
demanded ; and Polyxenidas on his fide fent him a letter writ- 
ten with his own hand, wherein he promifed to deliver up 
tlfc whole Syrian fleet. Upon this open declaration Paujtj- 
t'Utus wjs no longer in fufpence. He had it in his power 
t-> ruin Polyxenidas ; and he could noi believe, that a wife 
nun would make a promifc, which might coll him his life, 
without deligning to perform it. Nothing theicfore re- 
"1 lined but to take the- proper mcafures for (jutting the dciign 

To this end Polyxenidas promiled to cauie 
'-i duty to be neglected on board the Syrian fleet \ to fcpa- 
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/ate the foldiers and feamen under feveral pretences, to fend 
them away from the port of Ephefus, where his fleet was then 
at anchor, and by that means expofe them to be taken with- 
out the leaft difficulty. This method pleafed Pauji/lratus, 
who affe&ed the fame negligence, which he was affured he 
(hould find in the enemy's fleet, and quietly waited for notice 
when he fhould go and attack them in the port of Ephefus* 
In the mean time Polyxenidas, the better to cover his real dc- 
fign, fentaway fome of his gallies, ordered the harbour to 
be clcanfed, and feemed in no hafte to put to fea. While 
Paujijlratus was daily cxpe&ing to be called to Ephefus, a pri- 
vate peifon happened to come from that city to Santos, who 
being examined by Pau/ijlratus concerning the proceedings of 
Polyxenidas and the condition of his fleet, ingenuoufly told 
him, that the port of Ephefus was full of (hips, that the fol- 
dicrs and mariners were all aflembled at a place within reach 
of it, and that the Syrian admiral was making great prepara- 
tions as if he had fome great enterprize in view. Notwith- 
flanding this fincerc report of an indifferent perfon, Pauftf 
tratus was fo prepoflcfled with the promife of an artful e- 
nemy, that he ftill continued at Santos, in hopes of being foon 
fent tor to take the Syrian fleet. But Polyxenidas took quite 
different meafures ; he failed from Ephefus with feventy (hips 
of war, fleering his courfe to Pygela, a city on the coaft of 
Ionia, whence the JJiatic fleets generally fet out for Greece. 
But before »he weighed anchor, he ordered one Nicander, 
commander of a fquadron of privateers, to make a defcent 
in the ifland of Santos, and conceal his men there till the reft 
of the fleet arrived. From Pygela Polyxenidas fet fail for the 
port of Panormus, where arriving in the night, he found the 
Rbodians lying on the fhore without any apprehenfion of an 
enemy. But the noife of a fleet entering the port foon a- 
wakened them. As they were all veteran troops, Paufif- 
tratus, at laft convinced of the treachery of his adverfary, 
thought it more advifeable to make ufe of them in a fight at 
land than at fea; and accordingly drew them up in order of 
battle to the right and left upon two promontories, which 
formed the mouth of the harbour. They were fcarce drawn 
up when they were, to their great furprize, attacked in the 
rear bv Nicandsr, who had therein followed the directions o; 
Polyxenidas, The Rbodians, fearing left they fhould be fur- 
rounded, retired with precipitation to their ihips ; but, tlu 
mouth of the harbour being (topped up by the Syrian fleer, 
they found it ijcceJlary to force a way through it in order tu 
gain ti e high fea*!. The galley, on board of which w.«- 
P.iujijhalui, was the fir It that faced the enemy at the motiti' 
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of the port, and broke through their fleet in fpite of all oppo- 
fition ; but, being immediately inverted by five quinqueremes 
commanded by Polyxenidas in perfon, flie was overpowered 
and funk. Thus fcrifhedPatt/i/fratus, who had on all occafions 
diftinguilhed himfelf by his courage and prudent conduct, 
and was at laft overcome by a bafe ftratagem. After the 
death of the admiral, the Rhodian fleet was foon deftroyed ; 
fome of the gallies were taken in fight of the port, others 
in the port itfelf, while they attempted to force their way 
out ; infomuch, that of this great armament only feven /hips 
efcaped, viz. five belonging to Rhodes, and two to theifland 
of Cos. Thefe, in order to force their way through the e- 
nemy's fleet, lighted great fires in their prows, and from 
thence held out long poles with kettles full of burning bitu- 
men, which, by the terror they gave the enemy, favoured 
their efcape. In their flight they were met by fome Erytbra- 
an gallies, that were coming to their afliftance; and with 
them they turned towards the Hellefponi 9 where they joined 
the Roman fleet, which under the command of Livius was 
carrying on the fiege of Abydos 

The Rhodians, notwithftanding this lofs, did not re- 
nounce their alliance with Rome, or their engagement to afiift 
her with all their forces. They immediately fitted out twen- 
ty new gallics, and gave the command of them to Euda- 
mus, a man indeed lefs brave and experienced than Paufiftra- 
///x, but more miftruftfui and circumfpe6t. Eudamus having 
joined the Roman admiral at Santos, the confederates failed 
from thence together to Epbcfus, where they not only infult- 
ed the Syrian fleet under the command of Polyxenidas, but 
even challenged them to an engagement at land. But the 
challenge not being accepted, they returned to Santos, whence 
Livius, after he had refigned his command to his fucceflor 
/Em Hi us, was detached with part of the fleet to reduce Pctta- 
ra in Lycia, which place was a great check upon the Rhodians 
while in the enemy's hands. But Livius failed in hisatfempt ; 
whereupon the Roman and Rhodian fleets failing to 4d v amy- 
: ':um, where Antiockus was encamped, obliged him to retire 
to Sardis,' and then the confederate fleets returned to S»j, 
where they parted. Eumtnes went to the HelL'/pont to con- 
vov the Sci^ioi, who were appointed to carrv on the w;ti a- 
T\\w'i\ Antiochus, o.er into Afta. I.udamus returned fo 
Rbid.'s with hi'j iv.'.llx > tj rec/iv; there new reinfon.emeui 1 . j 
aaJ .E'//i/i l :s coniinueJ at Santos Co w.ireh the nvifiofv: of Po- 
nidus who v/a> flint up in the port of EpLfus k . 
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In the mean time news being brought, that a formidable 
fleet was coming out of Syria under the command of the fa- 
mous Hannibal, Eudamus, the Rbodian admiral, having rein-r 
forced hi? fyuadron with feventeen other fhips, went out to 
meet him, in order to prevent his joining Polyxenidas in the 
port of Ephejus, Eudamus hrft advanced to the ifland of 
Aiegijle near the coafts of Lycia, with a defign to wait for 
7£*Rho ' l ' m c ^ erc ' k ur ' heat being exceffive and the air there ve- 
dia *4c* r y uluv l 1 olibmc, he failed from thence to the mouth of the 
fgatHm- Eurymcdon, a river of Pampbylia, where he was informed 
nibal in a by the inhabitants of Jfpcndus, that Hannibal's fleet appeared 
fea-fight. olF Sida a maritime city on the borders of Pampbylia. It 
Year of confifted of thirty feven large fhips, among which were 
the Flood three feptircmes, four bexarcwes, and ten triremes ; whereas 
2809. fcz Rbodian fleet confifK'd only of thirty two quadrir ernes, 
Before an j f our triremes. When the Syrian fleet difcovered the 
Chriihcjo. JU J0 Jl ans advancing to attack them, they made a large front 

and faced the enemy. Hannibal commanded the right wing, 
and Apolhniusj one of the king's chief favourites, the left. 
The Rhodians failed on in a line, with Eudamus at their head, 
Chariclitns brought up the rear, and Pamphilidas commanded 
in the center. When they came to draw up in line of bat- 
tle, Eudamus failed out, but did not leave room enough for 
his gallies to be drawn up with the due diftances in one line. 
This inadvertency caufed fome diforder in his fleet. How- 
ever, while they were difentangling themfelves in the heft 
manner they could, Eudamus with five gallies only attacked 
Hannibal's wing, and the experience of the Rhodians foon 
repaired the fault of their admiral, for the fhips widened of 
themfelves, fo that each had room enough to turn about and 
ply their oars. Then the onfet began, and not one of the 
Rbodian gallies attacked Atitiochus's fhips without fuccefs. 
The largeft fhip in the royal navy was by a very fmall Rbo- 
dian galley funk in the very beginning of the engagement, 
which greatly terrified and difheartcned the Syrians in the Icit 
wing. But Eudamus was hard prclled by Hannibal in the 
right wing. The Carthaginian had already furrounded the 
five Rbodian gallic:,, whkh the others onfcrvinir hailened 
to his relief, and attacked Hannibal on al! fides with fucii 
vigour, that he was forced to crowd all the fail he could, ami 
five that p*rt of the fauadion by flight. The Rhodians after 
having purfucd him fome time and taken one of his hexarc 
iiils returned to PJj.tdts with the dory indeed of havini 
compicii. I, hut reproaching u;u' another for not having utter- 
lydefriovcd [lie Syrian fleet. However, they had at k"dl 
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the advantage of blocking him up in the ports of Pamphylia 
fo clofe, that it was impoiSble for him to do the king the 
leaftfervice. Chariditus lay at anchor with twenty ihips of 
war off Patara and the ifland of Ale gift e % in order to inter- 
cept him in his paflage, if he attempted to join Polyxenidas. 
As for Eudamus he returned with only feven great ihips to 
join the praetor Mmilius at Somas. While the Rhodiant 
kept Hannibal thus blocked up, Mmilius, being joined bjr 
another Rbodian fquadron, entirely defeated the fleet of 
Jntiocbus off the ifland of Ties. In this engagement the 
Syrians loft fifty two of their beft fhips, and the Romans only 
two. The news of this defeat fo dejeded Antiochus, that 
he raifed the fiege of Colophon, and retired into Cappadocia 
to his fon- in-law Ariarathes. He was foon after totally de- 
feated by land ift the famous battle which was fought ncar^l/rff- 
yufia, and determined that unhappy prince to accept a peace 
upon fuch conditions as it pleafed the conqueror to inipufe. 
On this occafion king Eumcnes went in perfon to Rome to 
congratulate the republic on the fuccefis of her arms in the 
Levant, and was received by the fenate with all poilibJe 
marks of honour and gratitude for his ferviccs, and p relied 
to declare what recompence would be moft agreeable to him. 
The king for a long time modeftly declined faying any thing 
in his own praife, or afking any particular reward, referring 
that matter wholly to the determination of the confeript 
fathers. But they ft ill infifting that he fhould give an ac- 
count of his exploits, and declare what Rome could do 
to fhew her gratitude in the moft acceptable manner, he at 
length comply'd ; and having run over his father's fervices 
and his own, and anfwered the objections he forefaw the 
Rhodians would make as republicans again ft the encreafc of 
his territories, and in favour of the Afiatic Greeks, whofe 
liberty and independence they would contend for, he thus 
concluded : " As to mv defires, fincc I muft declare them. 

they are thefe. You have conhncu the king of Syria 
" within mount Taurus, and if Rome keeps for herfeU the 
u countries which extend from thofe pans to the fca, I ihiill 
lay no claim to them ; it will l»e both a pleafure to me and 
u a fecurity to my dominions to have you for my nci«;h- 
4£ bours. But if you fhoulJ delpifc fo di/Lnt a conquclt, 
u and think it will not an fiver the expencc of keeping it, . - 
u I will venture to fay, that none of your alius have bet- . 11 ^'f"' 
u ter deferveJ it than myft•If. , * The fenate teccived his ift *rr° e 

r \ • i i • i it r i i • at Koine 

propolal with approbation, and was dupoieu to grant hi in p rrtm 

Iih lequeft, but the Rbodian deputies, when they were ad- p Qni ^ 
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mitted to audience, pleaded for the liberty of the Greek cities 

. as Eumenes had apprehended. " Your vi&ories, 



Afu 



matters 



<« many Greek colonies on this fide mount Taurus^ and 
44 fhall they alone not partake of that general regard for 
" liberty, which has made you the deliverers of Greece ? 
44 Subject as many of the other nations to Eumenes as you 
" pleafe ; they do not know the value of liberty ; they have 
44 been fo long accuftomed to kingly government, that it 
44 is fcarce any burden to them. But the Greeks have the 
4< fame fpirit as the Romans j they love, nay they adore, 
44 liberty, and expedt to receive from you this ineftimable 
44 prefent, for which they will be eternally indebted to your 
44 glorious arms. It may indeed be faid, that thefe Greek 
44 cities declared for Antiochus. And fo likewife did many 
4< of the Greek cities in Europe which neverthelefs you 
44 reftored to their laws and liberies. And this is all we 
" afk for the Aftatic Greeks. Cannot you deny Eumenes 
44 what you denied yourfelvcs ? This, confcript fathers, is 
41 our only requeft. Have not the paft fervices of the 
44 Rhodians deferved your favour for a people, who came 
<c originally from Greece as well as themfelves ? Befides, to 
grant our defires is to give the higheft inftance poffible 
" of that true magnanimity, which is peculiar to Roman 
41 minds. 99 



lans. 



f£*Rho- This fpeech made an impreffion on the minds of the 
dians re- fathers, who at length determined to fend ten commiffioners 
warded by j nto t h e Levant to fettle all difputes there, but declared be- 
tbeRo- fore-hand, that Lycaonia, the two Phrygias and Myfia fhould 

for the future be fubjedt to Eumenes. Lycia y that part of 
Carta which was next to Rhodes^ and part of Pifidia were 
bcftowed on the Rhodians, as a reward for their eminent 
fervices during the war. However, in both thefe difpofitions 
thofe cities were excepted which enjoyed their liberty before 
the war. The difpolal of Soli railed a difpute between the 
Rhodians and the embafladors of king Antiochus. So/i was 
a city of Cilicia beyond mount Taurus, and had been found- 
ed by a Greek colony from Argi. The Rhodians therefore 
thought it fhould be declared free as well as the other G /w* 
cities. Bui the king's embafladors claiming it in virtue oi 
the treatv concluded with the Romans, the Rhodians ac- 
quiefced, and Se,/i was allotted to king Antiochus K 

1 Pol yd. legnt. 25, 36. Dionort. Si cut., legat. 10. hi v. 
1, 37, 38. Appian. iu Syriac. p. itb. 
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The Rhodians * tho* fuch zealous aflertors of liberty, 72*Lyci- 
yet opprefled, in a mod cruel manner, the Lycians, who ans com- 
had been fubje&ed to them by the Roman fenate. The pi*** ** 
Lycians, not able to bear the oppreffions they groaned un- the fenate 
der, Tent deputies to Rome to complain of their new maf- 
ters and procure fome redrefs for their calamities. When Khodiails; 
they were introduced to the fenate, they addrefled the fa- 
thers thus : We were formerly fubje& to the king of Syria^ 
and found his government very mild in comparifon of the 
oppreffions we endure under the Rhodians. We now under- 
go all the hardfhips of flavery. All kinds of feverity are ufed, 
not only againft particular perfons, but againft the whole 
nation. The honour of our wives and daughters is not fafe ; 
our eftates are at the mercy of our matters ; our lands are 
pillaged ; in fhort, we are treated like flaves bought in the 
market. The fenate, touched with compaflion, wrote a let- 
ter to the Rhodians j which was carried by the Lycian en- 
voys themfelves, to this effect : We never intended to 
enflave the countries we gave you. None of thofe people, 
who were born free, have been reduced to a ftate of flavery 
by us. Remember therefore, that the Lycians are allies 
of the people of Rome, at the fame time that they are your 
fubjc&s. The Rhodians, taking it very much amifs, that 
their fubje&s (hould dare to have recourfe to any foreign 
power, began to treat them with more feverity than ever. 
Whereupon the Lycians, at the inftigation of Eumenes, as 
is fuppofed, taking up arms, attempted to fhake ofF the 
yoke. But the Rhodians foon reduced them, and ufed them 
in fo cruel a manner, that they were obliged to have re- 
courfe anew to Rome, where they found many patrons, the 
Rhodians having difobliged the Romans, by conveying with 
their fleet Laodice the daughter of Seleucus, whom Perfes 
tad lately married, into Macedon. The fenate therefore 
appointed new commillioners to compofe matters between the 
Lycians and Rhodians, enjoining them to favour the former 
as much as they could, without wronging the latter. The 
commiflioners were not received at Rhodes with the ufual 
marks of fiiendfhip and affeftion ; but, however, the Rho- 
dlans complied with their injunctions, and treated the Lyti- 
«ns thenceforth more like allies than iubje&s "'. 

In the mean time Eumenes, arriving at Rome, acquainted y caro f 
the fenate with the vaft preparations which Perfes the fun of t j lc flo0 j 

2822. 
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Philip was making, with a defign, as he rightly fuppofed> 
to kindle a new waf in the eaft, and recover the countries 
Which had been taken from his father by the Ramans. The 
Rhodians taking it for granted, that Eumenes had included 
their republic in the informations he had given againft the 
king of Macedon, fent to Rome one of their chief men, 
named Satyrus, to clear them from all fufpicion of favouring 
Perfes. Satyrus was a man of a violent temper, and there- 
fore being, by the help of his friends and patrons, admitted 
to an audience of the fenate together with Eumenes, he 
broke out into reproaches againft him. It is you, faid he, 
who have ftirred up Lycia againft the Rhodian government. 
You have done more mifchief in Afia than ever Antiochus 
the Great did. Thefe inve&ives were agreeable to the Aft- 
aticsy who now began to favour Perfes > but the only effect 
they had at Rome was to render the Rhodians fufpe&ed, and 
increafc the affedlion of the Romans for Eumenes. As the 
Rho- R omans were then on the point of engaging in a war with 

eldh f >er f £S '> l ^ ree commiflioners were fent to the coafts of A- 
tbeKo^ f uty t0 watc ^ t ' ie motions and inclinations of the Rhodians. 

Rhodes thought herfelf injured by the Romans in her difputes 
with the LycianS) and had given fome plain proofs of her 
affection to Perfes. She a&ually had at this time a fleet of 
forty fail in her ports, and it was not known for what ex- 
pedition they were defigned. But when the commiflioners 
arrived at Rhodes >they found the inhabitants better difpofed than 
they expected. Hegefiiochus y a man entirely addi&ed to the 
Romans j was then prytanis (F), or the chief magiftrate. 
He had no fooner discovered, that Rome intended to carry 
the war into Macedon, but he afiembled the people, and 
addrefled himfclf to them thus : " The Roman forces are 
" coming once more to exert themfelves in the eaft ; what 

CF) The chief magiftrate in the city of Rhodes was called Pry- 
tanis y which name the Rhodians, in all likelihood, borrowed ot the 
Athenians, The latter chofe annually by lot five hundred fenators 
to govern their ftate ; that is, fifty in each of the ten tribes, of 
which their republic confillcd, as each tribe had its turn of pre- 
cedency. The fifty fenators in office were called Prytanes y the 
place where they ufed fo ailcmbie Prytaneon 4 and the fpace of time 
they continued in oflice Prytaneia. The Prytanis, among the Rm- 
dutns y h:id much t lie fame power and authority as the Prator in 
the other ihne.i of Greece, but was chofen every fix months, at the 
end of which hia authority expired, unlefs he was, by a plura!:f"« 
of votes cc,n:iiuicd in his oflice ; which, as Poiyhius tells us, (ou\c- 
lime- happened, but feldom, the Rhjdiam bein^, to a great degree, 
jealous oi the.r liberties. 

< i can 
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« can we do better than join that republic ? We are become 
«< rich and powerful by having affifled her in her former 
« expeditions; what then do we not owe her in point of 
« gratitude ? Befides, our common fafety . depends upon 
'< our not dividing our interefts from hm. Let us not 
" then be both ungrateful and imprudent ; and if it be ne- 
" ceflary for us to declare for Rome, let us not delay to 
<< the Jaft minute the fuccours which {he has a right to de- 
" mand of us. Our gallies lie unemployed in our.harbours ; 
" let us equip them, and, by our diligence;, anticipate the 
" expectation* of our friends and benefa&ors. Let Rome 
<« find us prepared to ferve her." This propofal of Hege- 
ftlochus had been approved and forty gallies immediately c- 
quipped ; fo that, upon the arrival of the Roman deputies, 
the Rhodians offered themfelves ready to ferve them, and en- 
gage in the war whenever the republic thought fit to call up- 
on them n . 

The Roman envoys were fcarce reimbarked, highly fatif- Perfes **- 
fied with the zeal of the Rhodium, when ambafladors arriv- deavmn 
ed at Rhodes from Perfes. They brought from the king a '* W" adt 
letter to the fenate, wherein he gave them an account of his Rho " 
negotiations with the Romans, and added, that he hoped all J an l t0 
differences would be foon compofed in an amicable manner y f u ~ 
but that, at all events, he depended on their affecSHon. The y ear 0 f 
fenate of Rhodes aflembled to give audience to the Macedo- t | ie Flood 
man ambafladors, who employed all their eloquence to per- 2K29. 
fuade the Rhodians to ftand neuter till war was .openly dc- Year be- 
clared. By that means, faid they, Rhodes will be in a con- fore 
dition to prevent a war, by interpofing her good offices, Chrift, 
which will be very acceptable to both parties, fo long as 170. 
flie fides with neither ; but if afterwards Rome pcrfifts in 
troubling the rcpofe of the eaft, it will be then your bufinefs 
to take up arms, and oppofe, to the utmoft of your power, 
thofe who are for involving you in new wars. 7'his fpecch 
was heard with attention ; but the fenators were already pre- 
poflefled in favour of the Romans, fo that the anfwer they 
received was not agreeable to the king. The pryranes crave 
it in thefe words. We entreat Perfes to afk nothing of us 
which may be prejudicial to the interefts of Rome. After rhij 
the ambafladors withdrew, and returned to Macedon, with- 
out any pofitivc anfwer to their demands °. 

Not long after, war being declared with Perfes, the Rho- 
dians fent fomc of their gallics to join Cains Lucretius the 
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Vhthaugb- Roman admiral ; but the greateft number of their flups of 
ty embaffy war they kept in their own harbours, expecting the iffue of 
tftbeRho- the firft battle between Perfes and th& Romans ; for though 
dians to man y of the leading men favoured Rome, yet the people was 
the Roman g enera ]]y inclined to Perfes. Hence no fooner was news 
J**** 9 ' brought of the defeat of the conful Licinius in Theffaly^ but 

the Rhodians entered into negotiation* with Perfes y and tak- 
ing upon them to be mediators between the contending pow- 
ers, fent ambaftadors to Rome, commanding, rather than 
entreating, the fenate to put an end to the war. 4 4 If Rome*, 
(faid they, addreffing the fenate) «< was formerly vi&orious 
** in the eaft, to what did {he owe her fuccefs but to our 
" arms and fleets? The victories you gained over Anttocbus 
" were our victories as much as yours. As for Macedon, it 
*< was then at peace with us, and our entering into engage- 
cc ments with Perfes could be therefore no juft offence to 
ct you. But we at laft broke with this prince, merely out 
€( of complaifonce to Rome. We followed your ftandards to 
*< the prejudice of our aily, contrary to our own inclinations, 
and without any provocation from him. Had he done 
*< any thing which could give us juft caufe to abandon him? 
" We have indeed been very juftly punifhed for feparating 
*< from him. How many misfortunes have we fuffered for 
the three years that you made war with him ? Our navi- 
<c gation is loft, and our ifland wants neceflaries. We can 
no longer fail with fafety along the coafts of Jfta, and 
6 * raife our. impofts in the tributary cities there. The Rho- 
4 * dian republic therefore, fatigued with your hoftilities, 
which all recoil upon her, thought herfelf obliged to en- 
treat the Macedonian to make peace with Rome. She fent 
ambaffadors to require it of him ; and nowfhe fends others 
to the fenate to warn them to put an end to the war with 
Perfes, which, if you refufe to do, we fliall find proper 
** means to bring the obflinate to reafon p . " 

It is cafy to judge in what manner fo vain and prefump- 
tuous a fpeech was received. Some hiftorians tell us, that 
the only anfwcr the fenate returned was, to order a decree 
to be read in their prefence, whereby the Lycians and Ca- 
nons were declared free. This was touching them to the 
quick, and mortifying them in the moft fenftble part. The 
intrepid chief of the cmbally was fo ftruck with this decree, 
that he fell into a fwoon. Others fay, the fenate anfwered 
in few words, that the difpofition of the Rhodians, and their 
fccret intrigues with Perfes, had been long known at Rome* 
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that when they fliould have conquered Perfes, which, they 

hoped, would be very foon, they fliould, in their turn, find 
mean? to reward or punifh the good or ill offices they had 
received during the war. They had ordered the ambafladors, 
however, the ufual prefents 5 but the proud Rhodians refufed 
to accept them. 

The ambafladors, upon their return to 
there deputies from Perfes and Gentius king of Iifyricum f 
fent, by their refpe&ivc matters, to conclude an alliance with 
the Rhodians, and engage them to turn their arms againft The Rho- 
Rome, The advantages which the Macedonian fleet had late- dians en- 
ly gained over the allies of Rome % inclined the Rhodians to WP 
give a favourable reception to the ambafladors of the confe- « er T ** 
derate kings. They made harangues in the fenate and before P** neU ~ 
the people, and were heard with attention. In fpite of all 
the oppofition they met with from Thetetes, and a few others, 
who ftill adhered to the Romans, the Rhodian fenate pro- 
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fhould be advantageous to the eaft. Purfuant to this engage- 
ment they recalled the fhips which they had fent to the af- 
fiftance of the Romans, and foon after fent new ambafladors 
to Rome in favour of Perfes. But they, unfortunately for 
the republic of RJudes, arrived at Rome juft when the news 
of the entire defeat of Perfes was published ; and . the fenate 
maliqioufly chofe that very time to give them audience. But 
the chief of the embafly turned the haughty demands he was 
ordered to make in favour of the king of Macedon into con- 
gratulations : " I came hither, conicript fathers, (faid he) 
" to reprefent to you how burdenfome the war in the Z*- 
" vant was to you, and how prejudicial to us ; but your 
** profperity has prevented my reprefentations, and left no- 
u thing for me to do, but to rejoice with you upon your 
** great fuccefs. " The fenate ordered fuch an anfwer to 
be given, as was fuitable to the fufpicions they entertained 
of the Rhodians : " Neither the interefts of Greece, (faid 
they) « nor your own f^fe ty, brought you hither. It was 

Macedonian 



" to crofs the feas, in order to intimidate us. Had your 
" concern been only for Greece or yourfelves, you would 
M have come and implored the afiiftance of Rome when 
Perfes entered Thejfaly y and threatened both the continent 
and your ifland with a fudden invafion. On the contra- 
ry, you knew that Paulus Mmilius had opened a way 
into Macedon \ your fears were for that kingdom, and 

therefore you came to treat of peace. Go, perfidious 

Y y 2 '* men, 
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" men, and carry back word to your republic, that her 
44 care for the interefts of Perfes is now out of feafon. " 
This anfwer fo terrified the Rhodians, that they returned 
home, and exhorted their countrymen to regain the good- 
will of the fenate by all forts of fubmiffion 
<Ihe Rho- Ambassadors were accordingly fent to appeafe the 
dians en- wrat j 1 Q ( t ]j C f en ate, who, on their arrival at Rome, were 
toabteaf: not on '^ re ^ u ^ audience, but even threatened with war. 
the wrath *^ le ^ enatc decreed, that the Rhodian ambafladors fhould 
of tbefe- not ^ e trcate d Wlt ^ tne ufual hofpitality, nor looked upon as 
nait. friends. Junius the conful was charged to acquaint them 

with this decree. As foon as the conful appeared, the ambaf- 
fadors, who were waiting in the curia for an anfwer, advanc- 
ing fome paces towards him, afTured him,, that they were come 
only to congratulate the Romans on their late victory, and 
efface the fufpicions which the fathers might entertain of their 
republic. But Junius, putting on a grave air, 44 We defire 
* 4 no congratulations, faid he, from a people whofe fidelity 
44 we fufpeft. Go and condole with Perfes. We admit 
44 none within the walls of Rome, or into the fenate, but the 
44 ambafladors of nations which are our friends; and are you 
44 fo ? Did you even preferve the appearances of friendlhip 
44 during the war ? 99 The Rhodians were thunder-ftruck at 
thefe words, fell proftrate with tears in their eyes, and en- 
treated the conful to have more regard to the fervices they 
had formerly done Rome, than to the ill conduct into which 
they had been feduced for fome years. Then they changed 
their habits, and running from houfe to houfe, in the attire of 
criminals, endeavoured to raife the companion of the Roman 
citizens, But Juventius Thalna, the praetor, moved the tribes 
to declare war againft Rhodes, and ta fend one of the prefent 
magiftrates to begin hoftilities. This motion being oppofed 
by Tome of the tribunes, and the conteft growing warm, the 
fenate was at laft obliged to admit the Rhodian ambafladors to 
an audience, and gave them leave to fpeak in their own vin- 
dication. Ajiymedes, who was at the head of the embafly, 
made a long harangue, wherein he confefled, that vanity was 
indeed the vice of his countrymen, and that they were very 
apt to talk arrogantly ; but he hoped, that the Romans would 
not think any inftancc of this national Weaknefs fuch a crime 
as to be punifticd with the total ruin of their country. He 
urged the many important fervices which Rhodes had former- 
ly rendered the republic, and that tho* of late fhe had ceafed to 
affift the Romans, yet fhe had never committed hoftilitin 
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againft thfm. He concluded with declaring the entire fab* 
tniBon of the Rhodians to the good-will and pleafure of Rome y 
and their refolution to make no rcfiftance to her arms in cafe 
of an attack* As foon as Aftymedes had done (peaking, the 
ambafladors and their retinue fell proftrate, and held out bran- 
ches of olive in their hands, as a token of their filing for peace. 
Then they withdrew, and the matter was difcuffed in the fe- 
nate. Such of the fenators as had ferved in the Macedonian 
war voted warmly againft the Rhodians ^ and were for engag- 
ing Rome in a new war. But Cato put an end to the debate Q at0 
by a fpeech full of fpirie and good fenfe. He reproached the j. ta ^ in 
fenators with being blinded by profperity, fince nothing t\k their fa* 
could have made them deliberate, whether they fhould deftroy VO ur m 
a republic, againft which the only charge was fecret thought* 
and proud words. " O ! ye immortal gods, faid he, fhali 
" we then ufurp your rights ? Shall we fearch into mens 
" thoughts to find enemies ? Have we not open and declared 
" enemies enough ? I lhall readily grant, that the Rhodians 
" were heartily grieved for the defeat and captivity of Perfes ; 
« nay, I fhall allow, 4 that companion for him had not fo great 
<< a fhare in their affliction as their own intereft ; but is it 
« then unlawful to wifli for liberty ? Rome is a powerful ftate* 
" and capable of fwallowing up ail the countries of the eafh 
u Macedoity the only bulwark againft her, was deftroy ed. 
" The inundation wae drawing near, and hence their fears 
« and alarms. Did the Rhodians hate you ? No ; but they 
" loved themfelves. Are ttjere any among us who would 
" not be aneafy to fee a formidable neighbour in pofleffion of 
w lands adjoining to ours ? What would we not do to get 
" rid pf filch a neighbourhood ? Any means but violence are 
" lawful. This is the prefent cafe. The Rhodians 
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" that Per/es might not be ruined, and that the 
" which feparated them from us, might not be thrown down ; 
" and what is there criminal in this ? Befides, are bare tvifhes 
" punilhable ? But it is alfo faid, that the Rhodians fhewed 
" their pride by words ; and indeed one of their ambafla- 
M dors did drop fome ver£ arrogant and haughty ex- 
u preffions; but what can be inferred from thence more than 
" this, that there is a nation in the world more haughty and 
imperious than ourfeves ? Is an indifcreet expreflion i'o 
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Uoodl ? What will the confequence of an unjuft kventy 
be but infurretfions among the timorous nations, and re- 
u volts, or at leaft diftrufts, among our allies ? Foreign na- 
" lions will fear u^more, but love us lefs. The Rbodi.tns, 

%i after all, have not carried their ingratitude to excefc. Per- 
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tc JeSy when in his greateft glory, could not feducp them fa 
" far as to prevail on them to take up arms againft us ; I 
" therefore vote for rejecting the motion of the praetor Ju- 
* c vent i us > and leaving the Rhodians in peaceable poffeffion 
« of their illand r 
Lycia and The advice and reprefentations of Cato were of fucb 
Caria /«- weight with the fenate, that war was not declared againft the 
^/ZV* Rhodians y which was the main point. The fenate only re- 
tbe Rho- ncwec j t h e decree they had formerly made, whereby the Rho- 
wns * dians were ordered to withdraw their garifons from Lycid and 

Caria , and reftore the inhabitants to their antient liberty. Af- 
ter the publication of this decree, Philocrates, one of the em- 
bafladors, returned to Rhodes ; but AJlimedes continued at 
Rome* to give his republic notice of what was tranfa&ed there. 
The news which Philocrates brought to Rhodes, where they 
were all in the utmoft confternation and under great apprehen- 
fions of a war with Rome y was received with inexpreffible joy ; 
insomuch, that the lofs of Lycia and Caria feemed to them 
but a flight punifhment. They now made it their whole bu- 
fmefs to regain the affe&ion of the Romans. The alliance 
which they had formerly entered into with Rome, was not 
yet complete. They had referved to themfelves a liberty to 
make alliances with any king or independent ftate they pleafed, 
whether in Europe or Afia \ but now the times were changed. 
Since the conqueft of Macedon, there was no power in all the 
eaft to be feared or courted, except the Romans ; the Rhodi- 
ans therefore were defirous to enter into a more ftriS alliance 
with Rome* and, in order to gain the affe&ion of the Roman 
citizens, they commanded a crown of gold to be made at 
Rhodes of great value (G), which Theodotus, their admiral, 
was ordered to carry to Rome, and there negotiate this new 

r Liv.l. 45. Polyb. legat. 93. Diodor. Sicul. 1. 19. & in 
Phoci 1. Biblio. cod. 244. 

(G) Livy (84) fixes the value of this rich crown at twenty thou- 
land of thofe pieces of gold, which the Romans called aurei ; but 
Fohfhius values it only at ten thoufand. The aureus among the R$- 
menu was worth twenty five Attic drachmee* or twenty-five denarii, 
according to Dio Caffius (85). It weighed two drams and an half. 
Suppofing therefore, that, in thefe ages of the republic, the pro- 
portion of gold to filvei was as ten to one, which we have reafon to 
infer from feveral paflages, this piece of gold could not be worth Jefi 
than twenty-five drams. 

(84) Liit, /. 45. c. 23; I85) Di9Qif /. 45. 

alliance 
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alliance (H). Ncverthclcfs, as the Rhodkms were vain-glo- 
rious, they enjoined Theodotus not to offer his petition in writ" 
ing, left, in cafe his requeft was not granted, it might be con- 
veyed down to pofterity, and be a ftanding monument of 
reproach to them. The admiral fet fail, came to Rome* and 
made his prefents, which were accepted ; but as for the alli- 
ance, Rome made his republic folicit it a long time, taking 
pleafure in humbling the Rhodian pride. They were ordered 
firft to evacuate Carta and Lycia, and alfo to withdraw their 
garifons from the two cities of Caunus and Stratonice* the 
firft of which they had purchafed of one of Ptolemy** generals 
with two hundred talents, and the fecond had been given them 
by Antiochus and Seleucus. However, they not only readily Tie Rha- 
gave up both places, but moreover either put to death, or dians ad* 
baniflied, all thofe, who, during the courfe of the war, had mittedt9 
favoured Perfes 5 whereupon the fenate complied at laft with anallioHci 
their requeft, and admitted them into an alliance with ™ ith 

Rome c . a Romc - 

Some years after, the RJiodians gave a fignal inftance of 

the great deference they paid to Rome. Calynda* a famous 
city of Carta being befieged by the inhabitants of Caunus* 
fent embaffadors to the Rhodians* imploring their affiftance, 
and offering to furrender to them. Notwithftanding this ad- 
vantageous offer, the Rhodians deliberated fome time, whe- 
ther they (hould relieve the Calyndlans or no, without the 
confent of the Roman fenate \ but as the liege was purfued 
with vigour, and an anfwer froip Rome would come too late, 
they at laft fent fuccours to thp befieged city, and forced the 
Cauniam to retire. However, before they took poffeffion of 
the place, they fent two of their chief citizens, Lydamis and 
Cleagoras* to Rome* to lay thiir laurels at the feet of the con- jfnd fa- 
fcript fathers, and to draw what advantages they could from soured by 
their fobmiflion. Indeed, nothing could be more agreeable the fenate 
to the haughty fenators, than to fee thofe Rhodians* who a few 
years before, pretended to give law to Rome* now reduced fo 
low, as not to dare to take poffeffion of a city without their 
leave. The deputies were gracioufly received, and their re- 

r PoLYB. Iegat. 93. 8c 140. Liv. I. 43. Appian. Syriac. p. 
116. 



(H) The negotiating of this new alliance with Rome was, ac- 
cording to Polybiut % committed to the care of another embaffador, 
whom he calls Rhodopho but a little lower he gives him the name of 
Thee/etet. He was eighty years ,of age, and died at Rome, before 

could put the laft hand to Che negotiation . 
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Year of qeption encouraged them to defire of the fathers, that thepri- 
the Flood vate fubje&s of Rhodes might be reftored to the enjoyment of 
^3 7- all the lands they had formerly poflefied in Carta and Lycia . 
Chift Their requeft was granted, and the embafladors returned as 
162 we ^ k^fied with thefenate, as the fenate was with them. 
tyij^s The Rbodians^ out of gratitude, deftred leave to ere£t, in 
* the temple of Minerva at Rome y a ftatye of that geddefs, 
thirty cubits high. Thus, all jealoufie* between the two re* 
publics were removed, and the good underftanding, which bad 
long fubfifted between them entirely reftored 

From this time, to the breaking out of the Mitkrifatic 
war in Apa % the Rbodians performed nothing, which hiftori- 
ans have thought worth tranfmitting to pofterity. They en- 
joyed their liberties, while all the other Hates and colonies of 
Greece were brought under the Roman yoke, and became 
provinces of that republic. They continued to maintain an 
inviolable attachment to Rome, and gave a fignal mftance 
of their fidelity in the above-mentioned war; for the Rbo- 
dians and the little country of Lydia, near mount Sipyius 9 
were the only allies who remained faithful to the Romans on 
all the coafts of Afia, after Mithridates had proclaimed war 
with the republic ; Rhodes efpecially ferved as a fan&uary for 
all the Romans* whom the Aftatics drove in great numbers 
out of their countries : and Cajfius himfelf, formerly governor 
Rhodes of the province of Pergamus* fled thither for refuge. The 
befieged by King of Pont us therefore refolved to turn all his forces by fea 
Mithrida- and land againft that ifland ; and the inhabitants chofe rather 
tes. to fuftain a fiege than renounce their alliance with Rome. 
Year of They put their ports in a ftate of defence, and covered their 
the Flood, ramparts with all forts of military machines. The Romans, 

Before Wh ° ^ fleJ tllither ' made U P * e ^ P art of the R hodian 

Chriit arm y* and the inhabitants, relying upon them and their own 
gg 9 fkill in maritime affairs, were not at all difmayed at the vaft 

fleets and land-forces, which Mithridates was bringing againft 
them. They ported their fleet before their ifland, and divid- 
ed it into three ft|uadrom; one, drawn up in aline, covered 




the entrance of the port, and the otlier two were placed, like 
wings, to hinder the enemy's approach. Mithridates ap- 
peared on board a quinqueremis, at the head of a fleet much 
more numerous than that of the enemy. He divided it into 
three fquadrons, ordering two of them to invert the wing? 
of the Rbodians , whilft he himfelf attacked the fquadron that 
faced the port. The Rbodians therefore, left they (hould be 
overpowered with numbers, retired by degrees, till they came 



c Polyb. legat. 210, 211. Li v. ubifupra, 
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to the mouth of the harbour, which they entirely flopped up ; 
and after this, the feveral engagements that followed, turned 
to their advantage. Mitbridates loft many Clips, and nar- 
rowly cfcaped hiiilfelf being made prifoner in his qainquere- 
mis, which was taken. 

DurinJc thefe Tea- engagements, Mitbridates embarked 
his numerous army on tranfports, which being difperfed by a 
violent ftorm, and driven to the right and left ot the ifland, 
the Rbodians fent out their fleet, fell on the veffels, which 
the ftorm had put in diforder, funk fome, burnt others, and 
took four hundred men prisoners. Upon this Mitbridates 
refolved to attack the city by fea in the night, and ordered a 
Jambuca, built on two gallies, to advance to the walls. He 
had been informed, that the wall of the city was but of a 
moderate height on the fide of the temple of 'Jupiter Ata- 
byriusy and refolved to ftorm it there. To this end he cm- 
barked his troops filently, furnifhed them with fcaling ladders, 
and ordered them to wait till a fignal was given them, by a 
perfon hired for that purpofe, from the top of the temple. In 
the mean time the king himfelf made a falfe attack on the 
fide of the port, with great fhouts, which caufed the be- 
fieged to kindle many fires in the city. Thofe who were to 
wait for the fignal before they began the attack on the fide 
of the temple, miftaking thefe fires for it, were too hafty in 
the attempt, and mifcarried. Early in the morning the Rho- The 
dians made a vigorous fally, and drove off the aggreflbrs. raij 
The fambuca, after having done fome damage, funk with its 
own weight ; and Mitbridates , difheartened at thefe difap- 
pointments, broke up the fiege, after having loft a great ma- 
ny men and the beft part of his navy u . The behaviour of 
the Rbodians on this occafion was highly applauded at Rome, 
and orders were fent to Sylla to return them thanks in the 
name of the fenate, and renew the antient alliance between 
the two republics. In the war which Pompey made upon the 
CMcian pirates, the Rbodians affifted him with all their naval 
forces, and had a great fhare in all the vi&ories which he gained, 
though that proud Roman a /Turned the whole glory of fup- 
prefling thofe robbers to himfelf w . 

In the civil war between Cafar and Pompey , they affifted 
the latter with a numerous fleet, under the command of one 
£uphranor 9 who diftinguifhed himfelf above all the com- 
manders of Pompey 9 s navy, and gained very confiderable ad- 

u Appun in Mithridat. DiodO*. SrcuL. in excerpt. Va- 
lesii, p. 402. Llv\ !. 78. Memn.c 33. *Appian. in 
Mithridat. Florus. I. 3. c. 5. 

Vet. VII. Zz vantages 
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vantages over Cdfar's fleets*. After the death of Pompey* 
they fided with Cafar, which drew upon them the refentment 
The Rho °^ Cajfius who advanced to the ifland of Rhodes with a pow- 
dians de- er f u ^ fleet, after having reduced thegreateft part of the continent. 
feated in a TheRbodians, terrified at his approach, fent ambafladors, en- 
Jea fight by treating him to make up matters in an amicable manner, and 
Caffius. promifing to ftand neuter, and recal the fhips which they had fent 

to the affiftance of the triumviri. Cajfius infifted upon their 
delivering up their fleet to him, and putting him in pofleflion 
both of their harbour and city. This demand the Rhodians 
would, by no means, comply with, and therefore began to 
put themfelves in a condition to ftand a fiege ; but firft fent 
Archelaus, who had taught Cajfius the Greek tongue, while 
he ftudied at Rhodes, to intercede with his difciple in their be- 
half. Archelaus could not, with all his authority, prevail up- 
on him to moderate his demands ; wherefore the Rhodians, 
having created one Alexander, a bold and cntcrprizing man, 
their praetor or pry tan is, equipped a fleet of three and thirty 
fail, and fent it out under the command of Mnafeus^ an ex- 
perienced fea-officer, to offer Cajfius battle. Both fleets 
fought with incredible bravery, and the victory was long 
doubtful 5 but the Rhodians being at length overpowered with 
numbers, were forced to return with their fleet to Rhodes, 
two of their fhips being funk, and the reft very much da- 
maged by the heavy fhips of the Romans. This was the firft 
time, as our author obfeives, that the Rhodians were fairly 
Year of overcome in afca-fight y . 

theFlood, Cajfius, who had beheld this fight from a neighbouring hill, 
2957. having refitted his fleet, which had been no lefs damaged than 
Before that of the Rhodians, repaired to Lory ma, a ftrong hold on 
Chrilt, the continent belonging to the Rhodians. This caftle he 
4 2 - took by aflliult, and from hence conveyed his land-forces, un- 

der the conduct of Fanius and Lentulus, over into the ifland. 
I lis fleer con lifted of fourfcore fhips of war and above two 
hundred tranfports. The Rhodians no fooner faw this migh- 
ty fleet appear, but they went out again to meet the enemy. 
This fecond engagement was far more bloody than the firft; 
Rhodes man y fhips were funk, and great numbers of men killed on 
taken by k° tn fides. But victory anew declared for the Romans, 
Cailiu* who immediately blocked up the city of Rhodes both by fca 
andpiun- I^nd. As the Rhodians had not had time to furnifh the city 
dtred. with fuflicicnt ftore of provifions, fome of the inhabitants 

fearing, that if it were taken either by affault or by famine, 
Cajfius would put all the inhabitants to the fword, as Brutus 




* Hjktius deBell. Alexandria 

<-$o. Dio. 1. 47. p. 346. 
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had lately done at Xanthus y privately opened the gates to him, 
and put him in pofTeflion of the town, which he neverthe- 
lefs treated as if it had been taken by aflault. He command- 
ed fifty of the thief citizens, who were fufpe£ted to favour 
the adverfe party, to be brought before him, and fentenced 
them all to die ; others to the number of twenty-five, who had 
commanded the fleet or army, becaufe they did not appear 
when fummoned, he profcribed. Having thus punifhed fuch 
as had either a&ed or fpoke againft him or his part]f, he 
commanded the Rhodians to deliver up to him all their Chips, 
and whatever money they bad in the public treafure. He 
then plundered the temples, ftripping them of all their valu- 
able furniture* vefTels, and ftatues. He is laid not to have 
left one ftatue in the whole city, except that of the fun, 
bragging, at his departure, that he had ftript the Rhodians 
of all they had, leaving them nothing but the fun. As to 
private perfons, he commanded them, under fevere penalties, 
to bring to him all the gold and filver they had, promifing, 
by a public cryer a tenth part to fuch as fhould difcover any 
hidden treafures. The Rhodians at firft concealed fome part 
of their wealth, imagining, that Caffius intended by this pro- 
clamation only to terrify them; but when they found that it 
was in earneft, and faw feveral wealthy citizens put to death 
for concealing only a fmall portion of their riches, they de* 
fired, that the time prefixed for the bringing in of their gold 
and filver might be prolonged. Cajftus willingly granted 
them their requeft, and then, through fear, they dug up what 
they had hid under ground, and laid at his feet all they were 
worth in the world. By this means he extorted from private 
perfons above eight thoufand talents. He then fined the 
city in five hundred more, and leaving L. Varus there with 
a ftrong garifon to exa£t the fine without any abatement, he 
returned to the continent *. 

After the death of CaJJius, Marc Anthony reftored the 
Medians to their antient rights and privileges, befto wing upon 
them the iflands of Andros? Naxos, Tenos> and the city of 
Myndus. But thefe the Rhodians fo oppre/Ted and loaded 
with taxes, that the fame Anthony , tho' a great friend to the 
Rhodian republic, was obliged todivefther of the fovereignry 
over thofe places, which he had a little before fo liberally 
beftowed upon her a . From this time, to the reign of the 
emperor Claudius^ we find no mention made of the Rhodians. 
That prince, as Dion informs us D , deprived them of their 



2 Plut. in Bruto. Appian. p. 631, &c. Oros. 1. 6. c iS. 
Bio, p. 346. * Appian. I, 3. de bell, civil. *>Dio I- 60 P 681. 
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liberty, for having crucified fome Roman citizens. However, 
he foon reftored them to their former condition, as we read in 
Suetonius c, and Tacitus d . The latter adds, that they had 
been as often deprived of, as reftored to, their liberty, by way 
of punifliment, or reward for their different behaviour, as they 
had obliged the Romans with their affiftance in foreign wars, 
or provoked them with their fed it ions at home. Pliny* wh<? 
wrote in the beginning of Vefpaftan 9 * reign, ftiles Rhodes a 
beautiful and free town. But this liberty they did not long 
enjoy, the ifland being foon after reduced by the fame Vefpa- 
fan to a Roman province, and obliged to pay a yearly tribute 
to their new mafters e . This province was called the province 
of the ijlands. The Roman praetor who governed it, refided 
at Rhodes* as the chief city under his jurifdi<ftion i and Rome* 
notwithftanding the eminent fervic.es rendered her by this re- 
public, thenceforth treated the Rbodians not as allies, but 
vaflals. 

SECT. IV, 

The Hijlory of Crete. 

rrl H E ifland of Crete, now called Candia from its ca- 
I pi^al, was known to the antients by the names of 
Atria* Chtbonia* IcLaa y Curete, Macaris, &c. It is 
one of the largeft iflands in the Mediterranean* being, ac- 
cording to Strako f, 287 miles in length ; according to 
Pliny g , 270, and according to Scylax^ 312. As to its 
breadth, it is not, as Pliny obferves*, above 55, where 
wideft. Whence it was ftiled, a* Suphanus informs us the 
Long Ifland. It lies between the Archipelago to the north ; 
the African fea to the fouth ; the Carpathian to the eafl ; and 
the Ionian to the weft. The name of Crete* which generally 
prevailed among the antients, fome derive from Curetes, who 
are faicj to have been the firft inhabitants of the iilaod ; o* 
thcrs from the nymph Crete daughter of Hefparus, or from 
C ret us the fon of Jupiter* who is fuppofed to have feigned 
here (I). 

This 

c Sue to ^. in Claud. * Tacit. AnnaL 1a. « Stm- 
ton. in VefpaC guns in Cfcron Qtoa. 1. ;.c, 9. *$rtAi. 
1.x. B Plin. I. 4. c. 12. h Idem ibid. 

(I) Eufetins, St, Hierm, Mwiawh Ifidoruu ud Qdrgnwiw 1 * 

the name of Crete from Cres, <mq of the Curetes, who brought up 
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This ifland, as lying between the 34th and 35th degrees of Climate, 
no rth latitude, was, in antient times, greatly celebrated for Joil, &c. 
its fertility. It abounded in all forts of grain, its plains being 
covered with a deep rich fpil, and plentifully watered by fmali 
rivers. The fruits it produced infinitely lurpafled, as Pliny 
obferved, all of the fame kind that were produced in other 
countries 1 . The wines of this ifland are greatly commended 
both by the antient and modern writers. Tho* they are, ge- 
nerally fpeakinjr, pretty ftrong, yet Galen met with a fort in 
this place, which was temperate enough to be given in fe- 
vers k . The air was antiendy deemed moft pure and whole- 
fome, and is to this day, tho' great part of the country lies un- 
cultivated ; a misfortune too common in fuch regions as groan 
under the Mohammedan yoke. From the fruitfulnefs of its 
foil, and purity of its air, it had the appellation of Macaris, 
or the fortunate ifland. 

In former times there were reckoned in this ifland an hun- Cities* 
dred cities, ninety before the Trojan war, and ten more after 
the Dorians fettled here ; and hence fprung the name of 
Htcatomfolis. Of tbefe hundred cities forty only were re- 
maining in the time of Ptolemy* for fo many he enumerates. 
Thofe of moft note were, Gnojfus* an den tly called Ceratus y Gnoflus. 
where king Minos is faid to have fixed his refidence. This 
city was once the capital of the ifland, and, according to 
Strabo \ a wealthy and populous place, being thirty furlongs 
in compafs, and full pf inhabitants. The faid writer places it 

'Pup-La^- c. 8. k Comment. 3. in libr. HtppocR.de 
viftm ration* in morbis acutis. 1 St* a b. ibid. 

Jnfiter, Diodorus Sicu/us fayi it was called Crete from Cretes the 
daughter of one of the Cstretes, whom Jupiter married, giving her 
came to the ifland, which before was named Uaa (86). It is at 
prefent known by the aame of Candfa, which Morofni (87) derivts 

from the Lmim word ConJSJks, fignifying naJh'ee,hch being the colour 
of its foil. Others derive the nine of CanSa from the word Cbandax y 
which, in the language of the Sara t as 9 figntfes, as Sey/itxMj informs 
OJ (88)» aiiwrrmoirm***. Thfi Saraceru built a town, as we read 

* the author it tho, pja*t, where, by the advice of a Greet 

nwik, they had iweficJM thwklve* in the tune of the emperor 

Michod htnmci the Stammerer. The tows they called Ch**d** % 

that is, entrenchment. In procefs of time the name of Cbandax was 

changed into that of Candia, which became common to the city 
and mand. 

(milder, Ska/ J. J. (87) MoroM ftijt. Pent. /. \z. 

twenty 
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twenty furlongs off the Aegean, or Archipelago^ and ninety 
from the African fea. Some of our modern travellers think 
it flood near the prefent town of Cafiel Pediada ; while others 
pretend todifcover fome of its ruins at a fmall diftance from 
the village of Cynofa. From this city Ariadne, the daughter 
of Minos, fo much celebrated by the poets, had the name of 
GnoJJis. The river Ceratus wafhed its walls ; whence it is by 
Cydonia, *° me ant i ent writers called by the fame name. Cydonia flood, 
or Cydon* accol *ding to Strabo m , Pliny », and Diodorus Siculuso, on 

the coaft oppofite to the Lacedemonian territories in Pelopon* 
nefus, and was the iroft powerful and wealthy city of all 
Crete, fince, in the civil wars of that ifland, it withftood the 
united forces of GnoJJus and Gortyna, after they had reduced 
the greater part of the ifland. Cydonia was deemed the 
ftrongeft place in the whole ifland. It had been often befieg- 
ed, but never taken till the time of Metellus, to whom that 
glory was referved, Cydonia opening its gates to him after 
the defeat of Lajihenes and' Panares 9 . This city was the 
moft antient in the whole Ifland, moft of the others having 
been built and peopled by Cydonian colonies ; and on this 
account it was commonly called by the Greeks, the mother of 
cities. From Cydonia the quince tree was firft brought into 
holy, and thence the fruit called by the Latins, malum Cy- 
Gortyna, donium, or the Cydonian apple. Gortyna or Gortyn, an in- 
land c.'ty, being, according to Strabo^, near ninety furlongs 
diftant from the African fea. The origin of Gortyna is as 
obfeure as that of moft of the antient cities, fome telling us that 
it was founded by Gortyn the fon of Radamanthus, and others 
afcribing that glory to Taurus, who carried off Eutopa r . Be 
that as it will, Gortyna in procefs of time, eclipfed all the 
other cities of Crete, efpecially after the ifland was reduced 
by the Romans, who made it t^eir chief bufinefs to humble 
Gnoffus, and raife, as it were upon her ruins, her rival Gor- 
tyna f . W<; may judge of the antient fplendor and greatnefs 
of this city from its ruins, which are ftill to be feen about fix 
miles from mount Ida, at the entrance of the plain ofMeJfaria, 
which is properly the granary of the ifland. Among thefe 
ruins Tournefort c obfervedone of the gates, which is an arch 
finely turned, ftill remaining, with part of the wall joining 
to it, which he takes to be the wall that Ptolemy Phihpater is 
faid by Strabo '■ to have built. Not far from the gate are 



^Strabo, I. 10. "Plin. 1. 4. c. 12. <>Diodor. 

SicvL.l. 5. p Florus. 1. 3. c. 7. 1 Idem, ibid. f Ce- 
drf.n vj Compend. Hifl. Stb abo. I. 10. f Str abo, ibid. 

r Tournefort. Voyagcau Levant. Sec. "Strabo ibid. 

two 
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two pillars of granatc eighteen foot long, and near them di- 
vers pedeftals ranged two by two, on the fame line, for fup- 
porting the columns of the frontifpiece of fome temple. A- 
mong the many columns ftill remaining, there are fome of 
granate, fluted fpirally, and wonderfully beautiful. Many 
of them have been carried away by the Turks. Our author 
obferved at a village, not far diftant from thefe ruins, two 
columns of an extraordinary beauty, with a hurdle between 
them, fervingas a gate to a garden. The inhabitants are un- 
acquainted with the value of thefe remains of antiquity. Few 
ftatues are to be metwith, the Venetians, who were long maf- 
ters of the ifland, having tranfported the beft part of them to 
Venice. The ftatue, which (lands on the fountain of Candia 9 
and is deemed a mafter-piece, was found among thefe ruins ; 
but is at prefent without a head, the Turks having a fuperfti- 
tious abhorrence to the reprefentation of the heads of living 
creatures, except upon coins, of which no people are more 
fond. Gortyna was in antient times famous for the temples 
of Apollo, Diana, and Jupiter Hecatombaus, fo called, if 
we believe Ptolemetus Hephejlion as quoted by Phocius 
becaufe Menelaus there facrificed to Jupiter an hundred oxen, 
when news was brought him of Helena'* flight. At the fur- 
ther end of the ruins between the north and weft, near a 
brook, without all doubt the river Lethe, which, as Strabo 
informs us, wafted the walls of Gortyna % , are to be feen 
fome curious ruins with a piece of painting half effaced, but 
quite of the Gothic tafte. Thefe ruins are the remains of 
fome antient church, which the modern Greeks would make 
us believe to have been built by Titus, to whom St. Paul 
wrote one of his epiftles, and who was the firft bifliop of 
Crete. ♦ Theophrajlus y , Varro *, and Pliny * fpeakof a plane- 
tree near Gortyna which never fhed its old leaves till new ones 
fprouted forth. This feemed fo ftrange to the antient Greeks, 
that they feigned the firft converfation between Jupiter and 
Europa to have happened under this ever-green plane-tree; 
and this fabulous adventure probably gave occafion to the 
inhabitants of Gortyna to reprefent on a medal Europa fit- 
ting melancholy and thoughtful on a plane-tree, and turning 
her back to an eagle hovering about her. On the rcverfe is 
Europa, fitting on a bull, encompafled with a border of 
bay-leaves K Pliny c tells us, that endeavours were ufed to 

w Phot, in Bibliot. 1. v. * Strab. I. x. Sol in c xi. 

y THroPH. hilt plant. I. i. c. tt;. z Va r. de re ruft. a Plin. 
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tultiply in the ifland this fpccies of plane-tree, but to no 
effeft, fince they fhed their leaves, when tranfplanted, 
Lychus. in winter like the common plane-trees. Lychus was 

in antient times a city of no fmall npte, and Origin- 
ally a colon v of the Lacedemonians- as Pohbius informs 



Us d . It was 



* m m 

where we now find Paleo Cajiro. Some place it near the 
prefent town of Aguftini, and others pretend to difcovcr fome 

Hierapyt- °^ * ts ru * ns ncar Girapittra* Hierapytna, called alfo Cyrrha, 
v ^ P/ Pytna, and Camyros, is fuppofcd to be the fame place that 

Ptolemy calls Petra, or f A* y&rra/ wi. Strait tells us, 

that it flood on a hill, which he calls Pytna* and fuppofes 
to have been a part of mount /</</. The ruins of this city 
are ftill to be feen on the cpaft over-againft the rocks called by 
the antients tig J/Ies of AJfek e . Hierpaytna was one of the 
ftrongcft places in the ifland, wlien Metellus undertook the 
conqucft of Crete, but is at prefent only a village, known by 
Eleuthera. the name of Girapietra. Eleutbera^ called alfo Sacrus and 
Rithym- Aorus, was an inland city, and in the Roman times a place 
na. Hera- well peopled and of great ftrength. Ritbymfta 9 Heraclea^ 
clea, iff c. Preefos, Aptrron, and Arcadia were in antient ti 

of no fmall note. Rithymna, now Retime, is ftill a place 
well peopled, and had formerly a very convenient haven, 
which is now utterly negle&cd. Heraclca flood, according 
to Pliny f, oppofite to the jfland of Via % or, as others will 
have it, Dia. It was the fea-port of the Gnojftans^ and is 
f uppofed to have flood on the fame fpot where the town of 
Candid^ which gave name to the whole ifland, was built in 
after ages. Prcefos was the capital of the Ete$crates, men- 
tioned by Hmter, and famous for a temple confecrated to Jupi- 
ter Diftaus. In the civil wars of the ifland it was razed by 
the inhabitants of Hierapytna. Apteren was in Ptdlemy\ time 
a very considerable place, and flood on a fteep rock, at the 
foot of which, between the town and the fea, lay that fa- 
mous field, where the Syrens, being overcome by the Mufti 
in a trial of fkill in mufic, forfeited their wings. From this 
fable fome writers tell us g , that the city took its name, the 
word Apttrm fignifying without wings. Eufebius fays it was 
fo called from one Apttras king of Crete, whom be fuppofes 
to have been the founder of it There are fome ruins or 
this antient city ftill to be feen, but nothing that deferves par- 
ticular notice. Arcadia is mentioned by Ptolemy, Theoprajhh 



Seneca, Pliny, &c. They all tell us, that 
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©pee «leftroyed, ail the fprings in that neighbourhood dried 
up, and began again to run as foon as the city was rebuilt. 
Thefe were the moft confiderable cities of Crete in antient 
.times. 

The chief mountains of Crete are, Ida, fo much fpoke of Mm- 
by the poets, and by many degrees the higheft of the whole 
ifland. From the top of this mountain both feas are clearly 
difcern'd ; in all other refpeds it is inferior to the other hills 
of the country, being for the greateft part of the year covered 
with fnow, and fo barren, that it produces nothing except the 
Tragacantha, a fhrubfo prickly, that the Greek s gave it the 
name of Goats Thorn. Theophrajlus * and Pliny* fpeak of a 
fort of vine growing here naturally ; but our modern travel- 
lers have not been able to difcover any fuch thing. Theo- 
phrajlus advances many things upon the report of others, and 
Pliny frequently copies, or rather tranflates, what he finds in 
Tbeophrajlus, without troubling himfelf with any further en- 
quiries. It was called Ida from the fine profpedt it affords, the 
word Idein, fignifying in the Greek tongue to fee 1. T$ay,Suidas 
tells us, that all places, whence a great extent of country could 
be feen, were called Ida. Jupiter is faid to have been fecretly 
nurfed here, and thence called Idaus. Some of the antienrs 
tell us, that the forefts on this mountain being burnt by light- 
ning, about feventy three years after the deluge of Deucalion, 
the art of melting iron was flrft difcovered on that occafion 
by the Daftyli m. Ida is now known by the name of Pfilo- 
riti. Difte, now called Sethia, and alfo Lajlhi, is next in 
heighth to mount Ida, and covered great part of the year 
with fnow, whence it is called by Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy, 
the white mountain. However, cyprefs trees, as the fame 
writers allure us, grew there antiently amidft the fnow, and 
throve as well as in the vallies. This mountain was called 
DiSfe from Diftynna, a nymph of Crete, who is fupppfed to 
have firft found out hunting-nets, and to have had the name 
of Diftynna from thence, having been called before Brito- 
mrtis. Leuci, a long chain of mountains, fo called from 
their ivhitenefs, being like the others covered great part of the 
year with fnow. They are now known by the names of 
Madura and Spacia. 

Ri vers of note in this ifland are but very few ; the Nihpo- Ri<v eru 
tonus, the Scafwus, and the Epicitbius are fpoke of by the 
antients, but none of them are at prefent navigable. This 
deleft is fuffieiently fupplied by a great many creeks and bays, 

* Tiieoph. hill. Plant. 1. iii. c. 17. k Piiw I. >;n. c. 3. 
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and fome capacious and fafe harbours. Near mount Ida the 
prefent inhabitants pretend to fhewfome remains of the antient 
labyrinth made by Dadalus ; but Bellonius takes this labyrinth 
to be nothing but an antient quarry, out of which were dug 
the ftones that ferved to build the towns of Gortyna and 
Gnoffus. And indeed Pliny tells us, that in his time no 
footltcps of the antient labyrinth were to be feen in the 

ill and. 

The firft inhabitants of Crete, according to Di odor us 
Siculus, were the Idai Dattyli who inhabited mount Ida : 
they were, as fome authors write, a hundred in number ; ac- 
cording to others only ten, being called Dadyli, as they fup- 
pofe, from the ten fingers, to which they were equal in num- 
ber. The I dtei Daclyli were, if we believe Epborus as quo- 
ted by Diodorus, originally from mount Ida in Pbrygia, and 
palTed from thence over into Europe with king Minos. They 
fettled firft in Samothrace, where they taught the inhabitants 
facrcd and religious rites, inftituted facrifices, and introduced 
a fet form of religious worfhip. Orpheus, who was naturally 
inclined to mufic and poetry, is thought to have been their 
difciple, and the firft who carried facred rites and ceremonies 
over into Greece. The Daclyli are likewife faid to have firft 
found out the ufe of fire, and to have difcovered the nature of 
iron and brafs to the inhabitants of the country adjoining to 

mount Berecynthus, and to have taught them the way of work- 
ing them. For this and many other ufefuldifcoveries they 

were after their death worfliipped as gods. One of them, they 
fay, was called Hercules, who inftituted the Olympic games, 
which were by pofterity thought to have been appointed by 
Hercules the foil of Alcmena, 

Next to the Idai Daftyli were the nine Curetes, fome 
of them fuppofed to have fprung from the earth, and others 
to be defcended from the Idai Daftyli : Thefe dwelt on the 
mountains, under the lhade of thick trees, and in caves and 
other places, which naturally afforded (hem a Ihelter and cover- 
ing, the building of houfes nut being then found out. They 
were very ingenious, and invented many tilings that proved 
very ufelul to mankind : they fir 11 taught how to manage 
fi'iiJvS, to gather honey, to tame hoifes, to hunt, to cult 
d.irts, fcV. 'I hey brought men into focictics and communi- 
ties, and Hicvvcd thun by their example the happinefs of a 
pe\iceaMe and unk-ily life. They aie likewife faid to have 
inviiued iwuuls and helmets, and dancing in armour, ;:iiJ 
h) i he noiie tin \ made lo Iia- e pievented Saturn irv.m 
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hearing the crl^s, -of Jupiter when he was an infant, and 
by that means to have faved him from being deftroy'd by his 
father. 

The Titans were contemporary with the Curetes, and <j-l € j;. 
dweJt in the country where the city of Gnoffus was built many t ans. 
ages after. The Titans were in number fix men and five wo- 
men, the offspring, as fome fay, of Uranus and Terra - 9 ac- 
cording to others, of one of the Cureies and Titaa, being 
called Titans after the name of their mother. The fons were 
Cronus or Saturn, Hyperion, Casus, Iapetus, Crius, and 
Oceanus; the daughters Rhea, Themis, Mnemofyne, Phecbe, 
and Thetis. Each of thefe invented fomcthing of great ufe 
to mankind, and were on that account placed among the gods. 
Saturn the eldeft obtained the kingdom of Crete, and brought 
his fubjcdls from a wild and barbarous to a more polite courfe 
of life, perfuading them toWive according to the ftrifteft rules 
of honelty, which gave occafion to the many faMes of the 
poets concerning the golden age. Hyperion was the firft who 
found out the motions of the fun and moon and other ftars,mca- 
furing by them the feafons of the year ; and hence he was called 
the father of the planets. Latcna was the daughter of Cccus and 
Phoebe ; and Prometheus, fo famous among the poets, the 
fon of Iapetus : he is faid to have found out the way of 
ftriking fire out of flint, which gave occafion to the poets 
to feign that he ftole fire from the gods, and beftowed it 
upon men. Mnemofyne invented many things conducing to 
the help of man's memory, whence fee had her name, 
Mnemofyne fignifying in Greek memory. Themis taught the 
art of divination, inftru&ed men in holy rites, and pre^ 
fcribed laws for the worfhip of the gods, and for the pre- 
fervation of peace and good government amongft men. Vcfta, 
Ceres, Juno, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto arc fuppofed to 
have been the children of Saturn and Rhea. Vefla invent- 
ed the building of houfes, Ceres the ufe of corn, Neptune 
the art of navigation, and Pluto funeral folemnities. Hence 
the latter was ftilcd king of the infernal Jhadvs, and the for- 
mer prince of the fca *. 

The Cureies, mentioned here by Diodorus, were, ac- 
cording to Herodotus 0 and Strabo p , originally Phoenicians, 
and accompanied Cadmus nut of Pha:i:icia, Ionic of them 
fettling in Phrygia, where they were called Corybantes, f>>ine 
in Crete, where they were known by the name of hlcci 
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Datlyli* fome in Rhodes* where they bore the name of Tel- 
chines ) Sic. Clemens Alexandrinus calls the Idmi Datlyli bar- 
to 



Pehfgi: 
and Dori 



aus. 



Afterius, 

Jupiter, 

Minos, 

Europa, 

Rhada- 

man thus. 



that is Jlrangers* and tells us, that they were 
the firft who brought letters into Greece* Phrygia* and Crete ; 
and adds, that by their affiftance king Minos built a fleet, 
and gained the fovereignty of the fea According to thefe 
authors the Curetes and Idas Datlyli were one and the fame 
people, and did not fettle in Crete till the time of Minos. 
Bochart brings the Curetes from Palejline* induced thereunto 
by the likenefs there is between their name and that of the 
Crethim or Cercthites* a people among the Philijiines r . The 
Philijiines indeed conquered Sidon* and it is not unlikely, 
that fome of them, mixed with the Phoenicians* attended 
Cadmus into Crete and Greece. But long before they fet- 
tled in Crete, a colony of Pelafgians had peopled the eaftern 
m coaft of the ifland. After the Pelafgians* Teutamus* the 
grandfather of Minos* carried thither a colony of Dorians 
from La coma and the territory of Olympia in Peloponnefus. 
Thefe feveral colonies fpoke different languages, and lived 
quietly in caves and huts on the fpontaneous product of the 
earth, till the invention of tools in the reign of AJlerius 
the fon of Teutamus. They were at laft reduced into one 
kingdom, and became one people in the reign of Minos* 
who was their firft law-giver, built many towns, and in^ 
lroduced plowing and fowing. According to this account, 
which is vouched by Strabo* Lucian and Dionyjius of Halt- 
carnajfus* the two firft kings of Crete > who reigned after the 
coming of the Curetes* were AJlerius and Minos: Europa 
was wife to AJlerius and mother of Minos* and the Idai 
Datlyli came with her and her brother Alymnus into Crete* 
where they dwelt in the I da an cave, and there educated 
Jupiter ; fo that A/lerius* Europa* and Minos muft be the 
Saturn* Rhea* and Jupiter of the Cretans. Minos is ufually 
called the fon of Jupiter ; but the Phoenicians* as Sir Ifaac 
Newton obferves r , upon their firft coming into Greece* gave 
the name of Jaopater or Jupiter to all kings j and thus 
both Minos and his father AJlerius were Jupiters* that is, 
kings. Minos, according to Echemenes as quoted by Athe- 
fjaus was the Jupiter who became fo famous among the 
Greeks for juftice and equity, being the greateft king of 
Greece in thofe days, and the only legiflator. Plutarch telU 
us % that the inhabitants of Naxus pretended, that there 
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were two Minofes and two Ariadnes, and that the firft A- 
rladne married Bacchus, and the laft was carried away by 
Tbefeus. But Homer, Hejiod, Thucydides, Herodotus, and 
Strabo knew but of one Minos, whom Homer calls the fon 
of Jupiter and Europa, the brother of Rbadamanthus and 
Sarpedon, the father of Deucalion the Argonaut, and grand- 
father of Idomeneus, who went to the fiegc of Thp. Zfr- 
r*faf*J w makes AJfrwi and Rbadamanthus the fons of 
ropa, and contemporary with Mgeus. Apollodorus * and 
Hyginus r tell us, that Minos, the father of Androgens, A- 
riadne, and Phaedra, was the fon of Jupiter and Europa 9 
and brother to Rbadamanthus and Sarpedon. 

In the reign of Minos, Rbadamanthus the king's brother 
carried fcveral colonies into the neighbouring iilands, which 
he beftowed upon the commanders of his army : The ifland 
of Lemnos he gave to one Tboas or Theias, who, as he was a 
difciple of the Idai Daclyli, and confequently a worker in 
metals, is fuppofed, by Apollodorus, Sitidas, and Apollonius 
Rhodius, to be the Vulcan of the Greeks. The iflands of 
Carpathus, Syme, and moft of the Cyclades were peopled by 
colonies from Crete, Rbadamanthus having rewarded the fer- 
vices of his officers, as Diodorns informs us z , by vefting 
them with the fovereignty of the neighbouring iflands, which 
gave rife to innumerable petty kingdoms. The Cretans did 
not only people the neighbouring iflands, but fent colonies 
Into Greece, Italy, Sicily, Troas, Sec. The cities of Del- 
pbos in Phocis, Miletus in Ionia, and many in Iapygia hav- 
ing been founded by . them. The Trojans, if we believe 
the moft antient writers, were originally Cretans \ as were al- 
fo the Mejfapii in Italy, and the inhabitants of fome of the 
iilands of Arabia, &c. 

As to the government of the Cretans, it is agreed on ^Q^ ern ^ 
hands that it was at firft monarchical ; but there is a great mt ^ u 
difagreement among authors about the beginning of the Cre- 
tan kingdom, Diodorus Si cuius fuppofes Tedamus to have 
been the firft who reigned in that ifland. But Eufebius fpeaks 
of one Cretes, who gave his name to the ifland, and reigned, 
according to him, four hundred years before Tcttamus. Front 
Cretes to Cydon he reckons three hundred years, from Cydon 
to Apteras tixty three, and from Apteras to Lapithas r orty. 
f his opinion, which is alfo followed by Clemens Alcxan- 
drinus and moft of the antient chronologers, is agreeable to 
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is who mentions feveral king s 
nd among the reft Cretes, Vul- 
mantbus. La£fantius and Berofus add to 
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fore we give an account of the reigns of thefe kings, we fhall 
fubjoin a lift of them as we find it tranfmitted to us by 

Eufebius, LaSfantiuSy and 



Berofi 
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?f Crete, 



I. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 



Cres or Cretes. 
Talus. 
Vulcanus. 
Rhadamantbus . 

Milinus. 
Melijfeus. 
Cydon. 
Apteras. 



g. Lapithas. 



10. 

II. 

12. 

14. 

16. 

17- 
18. 



AJlerius. 
Minos. 
Lycajlus. 
Mines II. 
Deucalion. 
Creteus. 
Idomeneui. 
Me ri ones. 
Etcarchus. (K) 
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(K) As we have followed chiefly Eufebius and Laclantius in this 
leries, we fhall infert here a fuccinft account of the Cretan kings, 
according to the order we find them placed in by other writers. 
The firft who reigned in Crete, according to Diodorus Sieulus, was 
Jupiter, the firft of that same. He married one Idea, who im- 
parted her name to the whole ifland, and had by her a fon named 
Cres. who was one of the Curetes, and fucceeded his father in the 
kingdom (89). The Curetes were, according to Euripides (90 \ 
all fons of this Jupiter ; whence they are {tiled by him Diogenitores, 
or the children of Jupiter. Cres % who reigned after his father Ju- 
piter, was according to Eufebius contemporary with Abraham and 
his fon Ifaac (91). From him, if wc believe Ifidorus (92% the 
ifland was called Crete. Cres was fucceeded by Ammon, who had 
married his daughter Crete. Amman firft reigned in Lybia, where 
he married Rhea, the daughter of Car/us and filler of Saturn. 
Rhea, falling out with her husband, abandoned him, and married 
her brother Saturn, who, with the other Titans his brothers, made 
war upon Amnion, but were by him overthrown in battle. After- 
wards Ammon leaving Libya, where he was greatly ftraitened for 
want of corn, parted over into Crete, and there married the daugh- 
ter of Cres, and in right of his wife, after the death of his father- 
in-law, took pofleffion of the ifland, changing the name of Ms 
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It were in vain to expert an exa& chronology of this 
kingdom, confidering the uncertainty of its beginning ; and 

of 



into that of Crete, which was the name of his wife. The Titans 
purfued him into Crete, and there, tho' formerly conquered, re- 
newed the war. But in the mean time Bacchus, returning victo- 
rious from India, joined Amman, and with the afliftance of fome 
Egyptian forces utterly defeated and entirely aboliftied the race 
of the Titans (93/ Melifeus, according to Hyginus, fucceeded 
Jntmon. Jupiter, fumamed the great, was born in his reign, and 
brought ap by his two daughters Amaltbea and Meliffa, who nou- 
rilhed him with goats milk and honey. Upon the death of Am- 
man and Bacchus, Jupiter made himfelf mafter of the ifland of 
Crete, and by degrees extended his dominions to the confines of 
the world. Cydon reigned many years after ; the names of the 
intermediate kings, who according to Diodorus were many, have 
not reached us. Cydon, as Athenaus informs us, had a daughter, 
by name Eulimine, famous for her beauty, and courted by all 
the chief men of the ifland ; but her father was commanded by 
die oracle to facrifice her to the manes of the deceafed heroes 
of the ifland, which he did accordingly. Paufanias (94) and 
Stepbanus make mention of another king bearing this name, who 
was the Ion of Mercury and Acacallis, and reigned many years 
after. Cydon was fucceeded by Apterus or Apt eras, to whom Eu~ 
llmene had been betrothed. Eufebius fays, that he began his reign 
in the eighth year of Mofes, and fixty years after Cydon had begun 
his hopes, called by Eufebius hapitbas, began to reign, accord- 
ing to :h at writer, about the ninth year of Jofbtta. He was 

fucceeded, as Diodorus teils us, by Teutamus the fon of Dorus, 
who arriving in Crete with a colony of JEolians and Pelafgians 
fettled there, and was for his eminent qualities raifed to the throne 
(95), Afierius, the fon of hopes, came to the throne, vacant by 
the death of his father. He married Ewopa the daughter of 
Agenor, whom Jupiter had carr'ed over from Sarepta, a city of 
fbanice* into Crete. Afierius, having no children by her, adopted 
the three fons of Jupiter, viz. Minos, R b adorn a7it bus, and Sarpe- 
don, Minos fucceeded him in the kingdom, and had by his wife 
If hone, the daughter of hycllus, a fon called Lycafies who, upon 
the death of his father, was rahed to the throne. Lycnjlcs built 
the city of hycafios, and dying left the kingdom to Minos, the 
fecond of that name, whom he had by Ida, the d.iu^iiter of 
Corybas. Minos, being arTumcd to the throne, equipped a mighty 
fleet, and made hiinfelf mailer of the Cyclades, which he bellowed 
upon his brothers, after having diiven out the Canons, who then 
heldmort of thole iflands. This is ihc Minos, accoiding to Dio- 
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of thefe things there is fcarce any thing upon record worth 



Reigns of 

the Cretan 

kings, 
Cres. 

Talus, 
L Vulcan. 



mentioning. 



Rhada- 

manthus. 



Cres was, according to Eufebius % the firft who reigned 
1 in Crete. He is alio mentioned by Clemens b , Cedrenus c 9 and 
Eufiathius d . The latter fuppofes him to be the fon of Jupi- 
ter j wherein he is contradicted by all the antient as well as 
modem writers. Talus and Vulcan are only mentioned by 
Paufanias as reigning in Crete. This cannot be the Vulcan 
whom other writers fuppofe to have reigned in Sicily or the 
ifland of Lemnos^ and whofe Ikill in difcovering mines, and 
preparing metals, gave rife to the fables of the poets, Rbada- 
manthus,) mentioned by Strabo* as the firft legiflator of the 
Cretans, is fuppofed by Apollodorus to have fucceeded Vulcan, 
and to have been famous for his juftice. Arijlotle likewife 
fpeaks of him as the firft who made laws for the Cretans f. 
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dorus and Tkucydides* who made war upon the Athenians, for 
having pat to death his fon Androgens (96). Minos had by his 
wife Paftphae four fons, Deucalion, Catreus, Androgens, and Glau- 
cus. Deucalion fucceeded his father, and was fucceeded by his 
brother Catreus, whom Eufebius names Creteus. Deucalion lived 
fotne time in Attica, and is fuppofed to have died there ; for 
Paufamas (97) tells us, that his tomb was ftill to be feen in 
his time at Athens, near the temple of Jupiter Olympius. <&- 
treus was killed thro' mifiake by his own fon Althemenes, who, 
thereupon laying violent hands on himfelf, left the kingdom to 
Idomeneus the fon of Deucalion, and Meriones the fon of Mo/us. 
Molus was, according to Apollodorus the fon of Deucalion, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, the fon of Minos and brother of Deucalion. 
Idomeneus and Meriones affiftcd the Greeks in the Trojan war with 
a fquadron of fourfcore fhips. The former is mentioned by 
Homer, and commended as very expert at the bow (98). They 
were both after their death worshipped by the Cretans as heroes 
or demi gods. Virgil fays (99), that Idomeneus was driven out of 
his kingdom after his return from Troy, but does not tell us by 
whom or on what account. Such is the fucceflion of the Cretan 
kings according to Apollodorus and Diodorus ticulus ; but the ac- 
counts, which they give us of thefe princes, Lire fo interwoven 
with fables, that ic is almoit beneath the dignity of hiflory to take 
notice of them. 
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MUnus, acceding to Btrofits, reigned in {fair* »d ob- Milinus. 

taincd the fovereignty of the fea» but wa* at laft killed by the 

XjT^m Hi*€*Ih. Ahlijkusy if we beliove LqBantius, wa$ Mcliffcm. 

the &ft who introduced into the iiland of Cnu the wprfhip 

of the godi aad religious ceremonies. The fcme 4utJw adds, 

that hi* daughters 4m*kkia and noufilhed Jupiter, 

when he waa an infant, with goats milk* which gave rife 

to the poetical fable? on this fubjcft. His daughter Jl&tifa 

he appointed priefttfc of CjMe the great mother of the gods % 

and as (he was the firft who was employed in thi$ mimftry, 

all the priefteflcs of that goddefs were afterwards called 

liffa. This Jupiter* as La&antiu$ obferve$, was different 

from the famous Jufiter of the Creeks and Latins, though 

moft authors confound them, CyA* fucceeded his father Cydon; 

Mdijftus, and reigned, as we read in the chronology of Eu- 

febius g , about the time of Cecrops I. king of Athens. Apt*- Apteras. 

nw fucceeded «ad is faid by the fame Eufebius to 

have built a town, Lapttbas, according to forae writers, Lapithaa. 
furnamed Taunts and Jupiter, carried away Europa, the 
daughter of Agmor king of Sidan, which gave rife to the 

fable of Jtspittr't transforming himfelf into a bull * . Eufta- 
thius and Cedreuus 1 tell us, th?t Lapttbas built the city of 
Gortyna, that he took the city of Tyre, and, after haying 
performed great feats both at home and abroad, died in Crete, 
where his monument was to be feen even in the time of Eu-* 

fibius. Stilus I, Tbtephilvs Antmb$nvs x , and St. Jerom ®, 
fpeak of Jupiter 9 % fepulcbre in Qrn§ % which was, \n all like- 
lihood, the fepukhre of lapttbas furnamed Jupiter and Tau- 
m % as we have obferved above. AJierius > according to A- Afterius* 
folkdorus a and Eujebim ; was brother to Lapithas, fuc- 

ceeded him in the kingdom » and married his widow fiuropa. 
Meriut is alfo mentioned |>y Mcmthp, who ro*ke$ him con- 
temporary with Psndm king of 4tbtns. Lapttbas had by 
£*rfp# three feus, Atfw, Rbfdfim^nthfis, and Sarpedcn. 
As Afitrius died without jifoe male, the three fons of Lapt- 
tbas oifed gwt difturbaflcc* m tb$ kingdom, e*ch of them 

afpiring to the crown, aad for mmg parties againft one ano- 
ther. M laft AftW previ^led w4 bmftwi his brothers. Minos. 
Rhsdtmmtkits fed frft *Wo Ajwtf, and thence into Baeotfa, 
vbeit he married Alcm&a the mother of Hercules, and fet- 

1 Sum*. Open* * Pjjstath. ia Dionyf. C^oaf - 

*Wf P- 1 Idem, ibid. k Soling, c. xvi. 

1 Thioph. Antioch. 1. ii. m Hibronym. ). ii. con- 

trajfavii*. " AroijLQstQ* J. ii. » Iden), ibijd. 
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tied at Halidrtus f< Strait artd Paufatiias dlftinguifh two 
Rhadamantbufes* and like wife two Minofes. The famous 
RhadamantbuSy who was, according to the poets, judge of 
the infernal regions* was brother ' to Minos IL But the ac- 
counts which the antients give us of theie princes are fo per- 
plexed, and interwoven with fables, that it is impoffible to 
come at the truth. Sarpedon* being defeated by his brother 
Minos? and driven out of the ifland, with all thofe who fided 
with hirti, fettled in Mylias ; for that was the antient name 
of the country, which was afterwards called Lycia. He was 
there raifed to the throne, and kindly entertained Lycus the 
fon of Pandion* when he was obliged by his brother Mgeus 
to quit Atbens. From Lycus the inhabitants of the country, 
called before his arrival Solymi* had the name of Lycians^. 

Evander. Minos had one fon, by name Evander* who fucceeded him 

in the kingdom, and married Deidamia the daughter of Bel- 

Sarpedon. leropbon? by whom he had a fon named Sarpedon. Evander 

was fucceeded by his fon, who went to affift the Trojans, 
and diftinguithed himfelf in that war, but was killed at hit 
by Patroelus. Moft authors confound this Sarpedon king of 
Crete with the king of Lycia bearing the fame name r . Sar- 
pedon was fucceeded by Lycajles* the natural fon of Minos by 
jr /tone. Lycajies had by his wife Ida Minos II. the greateft 
/ king who had reigned in Crete* and much fpoke of by the 
antients, efpecially the poets. Diodorus* as we have hinted 
above, differs in his account of the Cretan kings from Pau- 
faniasy Pliny, Eufebius* Cltmens Alexandrinus 9 and moft of 
the antient as well as modern htftorians and chronolo- 
gers. According to him, Teilamui* the fon of Dorus and 
grandfon of Deucalion, arriving in Crete with the Motions 
and Pelafgians* reigned there as king, and marrying the 
daughter of Cretheus had by her AJterius* in whofe reign 7«- 
piter carried away Europa* and had by her three fons, Mi- 
mSy RbadamantbuSy and Sarpedon. Ajlerius afterwards married 
Europa* but having no children by her, adopted the fons 
of Jupiter* and left the kingdom to them. Rhadamanthus 
gave laws to the Cretans* and Minos took upon him the go- 
vernment of the kingdom, married hone the daughter of 
LySlius* and had by her Lycajies* who, coming to the crown, 
married Ida the daughter of Corybantus* by whom he had a 

Minos. f° n called alfo Minos. This Minos was the fxrft of the Gre- 
cians who eqijipped a fleet, and gained the dominion of the 
fca. He married Paftphae the daughter of Sol and Cretes* 

# 
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and had. by her Deucalion, AJlr*a, Androgens, Ariadne, and 
feveral other children. Androgens, in the reign of /Egeus 
king of Athmsj went to that city to fee the Panathenean fo- 
lemnitfes, and* -on that occafion contracted fuch an intimacy 
with Pallas the king's brother and his fifty foils, as raifed no 
final) jealoufy in £geus y who began to fear, left Pallas, with 
the affiftance of the Cretan king, fhould deprive him of the 
crown, and place it on his own head. He therefore caufed 
Androgens to be privately murdered, which Mines no fooner 
heard, than he proclaimed war againft the Athenians. But 
finding all the attempts to revenge the death of his fun prove 
unfuccefsful, he had recourfe to the gods, committing the re- 
venge of fuch an unjuft and treacherous murder to them. 
Hereupon the Athenians were grievoufly affli&ed with a pef- 
tilence, famine, and feveral other plagues, and told by the 
oracle of Delpbos, that they.muft not expeft any relief till 
they were reconciled to Minos. The Cretan king, refolved 
to make them pay dear for their deliverance, impofed upon 
them a yearly tribute of feven boys, and as many girls, 
whom he conJemned to be devoured by the Minotaur, dur- 
ing the fpace of feven, or, according to others, of nine years. 
Minos had already, for three years fucceffively, exacted this 
bloody tribute, when Thefeus, after having performed many 
glorious exploits, willingly offered him felt" to be one of the 
unhappy victims j and accordingly failing with the reft to 
Crete, there killed the Minotaur, and delivered his country 
from the bloody Cretan tribute, as we have relateJ at length 
elfewhere f - The Minotaur is feigned by the poets to have ffrMino- 
been half man half bull, and begot by a bull upon Paftphae la *r« 
the wife of Minos, by the contrivance of Dadalus. But 
Servius 1 tells us, that Paftphae, fall.ng in love with one 
Taurus, fecretary to Minos, and privately carrying on with 
him a criminal conversion in the houfe of D*daiu$, was 
brought to bed of two twin- brothers, one of which re fern bled 
Minosznd the other Taurus > and that this gave birth to the fable 
of the Minotaur. But of this fabulous monfter, fo famous 
among the poets, and fome credulous hiftorians, we have 
fpoke already, in the hiftory of the antient kingdom of A- 
thens, to which we refer the reader". Minos, highly incenf* 
againft Dadalus for being affiftant to his queen Paftphae 
in her unlawful amours, and hearing that he was fled into 
Sieilj y and there entertained by Coca/us king of the Sieu'li, 
proclaimed war againft that ifland, rigged out a mighty fleet, 

f Vot. V.p. 473,474. fc Siavius in I. vi, jEneid, u Vo/. V. 
P- 47 h note (f). 
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apd fejttiag foil arrived «on the coafts of Agrigentnm. The 
place where he landed bis men was from him called jMSmw, 
-which same it retained to the time of Dmi^rm the hifto- 
nan". Mints* on his arrival, fent mefleogert to Cecalus, 
entreating him to deliver uf> Dttdtslus to jufticc, rather than 
tao draw a war upon himfelf and his country. .Hereupon Mi- 
nes and C*c«lus came to aft interview, wherei* Cecal us hav- 
ing promifed to do all Minos required of hint, the latter, 
trufting & the^air promifes of that treacherow prince, was 
prevailed upon to go to his. houfe without guards, where he 
was privately ftiflcd in a hath. Cocaks delivered the body of 
the king to the Cretans ; who had attended him in that expe- 
dition* giving out, that his death had been occafioned by bis 
flipping accidentally into the hot and fcaldiag baths. His 
foWiers buried him with great pomp, and ere&cd a magni- 
ficent monument to his memory, building near it tuemple in 
honour of Venus, which was much reforted to for many a- 
ges. In after-times, when Agrigentum wus built, the bones 
of Minos were difcovered, and fent by There into Crete. 
The Greta*s> who had followed Mints into Suily, upon his 
death fettled in that ifland, and built the city of Mima, fo 
called from Minos. In proceft of time they poficfied thehif jives 
of fomie places in the heart of the country, and hoik the city 
of Engyum. From Engyum they made freque 
neighbouring countries, and being reinforc 
of Cretans, who were driven upon the coafts of Sicily, as they 
were returning home under the condud of Merien, after the 
deftru&ion of Troy, they fubdued many of the bordering ftates, 
and formed tbemfdves into a republic, which was the molt 
confidcrable in that part of the ifland". 

Some writers, as we have obferved above, acknowledged 
but one Minos ; but others maintain, that there were two, 
and add, that they were both no lefs famous for the wife laws 
thev publilhed, than for the conquefts they made. Be that as 
it will, the Mines we are here fpeaking of was the father of 
Deucalion die Argonaut, the grandfather of liemeneus, and 
contemporary with Mgeus king of Athens * and this Mines 
was, according to Plato * and Ariftetle % the author of the 
laws which are fo highly commended by them, and which it 
will not be improper to give fame account of in this place. 

km- The main fcopc which Mno * aime <* at in thc foxing of 1»« 
#/Mmos. i aws vm9 a8 Strabe informs us a , to procure happinefs for 

■ 
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h » fubjcas, by f rendering them virtual, _To- attain this end, 
Vfirft baniihed idlenefs and luxury, tb$ Auroes, as be calls 
them, of all vice, from his dominions. He found means to 
keep all . his fubje&s employed either at home or abroad, not 
fuffering any, however, diftingut&ed *biv<; *hr reft, to lead 
an idle and indolent life* but obliging them other to ferve in 
the army* or apply themfelves to agriculture, whkft he broogfac 
into great reputation, In order to eftabliflr a; kind of equality 
among his fubjedfe, he decreed, that in each city the children 
Ihould be brought up together, and early taught the fame max- 
ims, exer^ifes, and arts. They ¥rere accuitomed from their 
tender yews to bear hunger and thirft, to fuffer heat and cold, 
to walk over fteep and rugged places, to flcirmifh with each 
other in fmall parties, and to exercife themfelves in a kind of 
dance with their armour, which was afterwards called tbt 
PyrrifK As Crete was a mountainous and uneven country,: 
the youth were not taught here, as elfewhere, to ride or wear 
heavy armour, but to ufe their bow dexteroufly ; and in this 
they far excelled aU other nations in the world. One -of Mi- 
w'& inftttutions, which ArtftotU greatly admires, was, that 
ail biaiubje&s ihould ufe the fame diet, and frequently take 
their rcpafls together* without any diftin&ion between the 
poor and the rich. This, as AriftotU obferves c , introduced 
a kind of equality among all ranks of people, accuitomed 
them to a frugal and fober life, and cemented friendihip and 
unity between them, by the ufual gaiety and mirth of the table. 
The public defrayed the charges of thefe meals, one part of 
the revenues of the Hate being applied to the ufes of religion, 
and the falaries of the magiftrates, and the reft allotted for 
the public meals. After their repaft, the old men difcourfed 
of the a&ions and virtues of their anceftors, and of fuch 
as had diftinguiflicd themfelves, cither by their valour in war, or 
their wifdom in peace ; and the youth, who were prefent at 
thefe entertainments, were exhorted to propofe thefe great 
perfons to themfelves, as their models for the forming of their 
manners and the regulation of their conduit. Another of 
Minos'* inftitutions, which Plato admires the moft d , was, 
to infpire early into the youth a high refpeft for the maxims, 
cuftoms, and laws of their own country, not fuffering them 
to difpute or call in queftion the wifdom of their confutation, 
but commanding them to look upon (their laws as di dated by 
the gods themfelves. He had the fame regard to the magif- 
trates and aged perfons, whom he enjoined every one to ho- 

bSrRABO, ibid. c Aristot. ubi fupra. d Plato, 
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noarin a peculiar maimer 5 and that nothing might Icflen the 
TtfyoBt due to their age, he ordained, that if any defers were 
obferved in them, ttley fliould never be mentioned in the pre- 
fence of the youth. A^mftom eftabliflied by Minos in Crete, 
and, in after-ages, adopted by the Ramans, gives us reafon to 
believe, that even the* Haves were better treated in Crete than 
any where clfej for in the feaftsi of Mercury the matters wait- 
ed on the Haves at table, and performed about them the fame 
offices, which they received from them the reft of the year. 
This was to put men in mind of the primitive world* in 

which all men were equal, and to fignify to the matters, that 
their Jervants were of the fame condition with themfelves «. 
The laws of Minos were antiently in fo great repute, that 
Lycurgus patted % conliderable time in Crete, employing him- 
fdf.in the ftudy of the Cretan conttitution, and forming his 
I^ws upon the model of thofe that then obtained in that iftand. 
Plato teJls us, that Crete, under the government of fo wife 
a prince, became the abode of virtue, probity, and juftice, 
and that the laws which be eftablifhed were fo well founded 
\a juftice and equity, that thsy fubfifted in their full vigour 
even in his time; that is, above nine hundred yearo after they 
had been firft publifhed. It is true, the Cretans degenerated 
by degrees from their antient probity, and at length, by an 
entire change of njanners, became the moft vicious nation 
that was known either to the Greets or Latins. Polybius 
writes f , that the Cretans \r\ his time were avarkious and felf- 
interefted to fiiclva degree, as to think no lucre fordid. Sui- 
das and CaWmachus 5 give them the chara&er of lyars and im- 
poftors ; and St. Paul quotes againft them, as truth, the 
teftimony of one of their own poets, perhaps Efimenides, 
who paint? them in very difgracefuJ colours. The impurity 
of their amours are but too well known, from the accounts 
given us of them by Strabo Servius », and Athena us k. 
But this change of manners, in whatever time it happened, 
does not effe& the probity of the antient Cretans, nor leflcn 
the glory of their legiflator. "We cannot help adding here, 
that when we reflect on the juftice, equity, and humanity, of 
king Minos* and the high commendations which the moil e- 
minent and judicious writers among the antients have bettowed 
upon him, we are inclined to believe thofe authors miftaken, 
who afcribe to him the impofing of that cruel tribute on the 
Athenians. Plato, Apollodorus, Strabo, Plutarch, Diodorus 

e Plato, ibid. ' Polyb. 1. 6. g Cailim. Hymn, in 
Jo v. ver, 8. h Sir a bo. 1. jo. 1 San vie* ^Eneid. 1. 10. vcr. 
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Siculus, &c. *re Indeed of that opinion*! but a learned mo- 
dern proves ' with a great deal of erudition, 'Aft they were 
miftaken, and confounded the legiflator we are fpeaking of 
with another Minos, who, to avenge the death of his fon, 
made war upon the Athenians ^ and impofed that bloody tri- 
bute, to which Thefeus put an end, by killing Taurus the king's 
genera), and entirely defeating the troops under his com- 
mand J . 

Minos was fucceeded by his eldeft fon Deucalion, who, re- Deucalion 
newing the antient alliance between the Cretans and Atheni- 
ans , gave his fitter Phtedra in marriage to Thefeus, by whom 
be had Acamantes and Demopbon. Pkadra is faid to have fal- 
len paifionately in love with her fon-in-law Hippolytus, and, 
becaufe he would not comply with her unlawful demands, to 
have accufed him to her hufband, as if he had attempted to 
ravilh her. Hereupon Thefeus, fufpe&ing the truth of what 
<he faid, fummoned Hippolytus to anfwer the accufation. 
ButPhadra, fearing fhe fhould be difcovered upon the trial 
of the caufe, laid violent hands on herfelf w . Deucalion 
was, according to Hyginus, one of the Argonauts. Plutarch 
tells us out of Clidemus, that he was killed by Thefeus at Gnof- 
[us in Crete n . After Deucalion reigned Creteus, or, as Dio* 
iorus and Paufanias call him, Catreus. He was brother to c rctca5 
Deucalion, and fon of Minos by Pafiphae, or, as others will 
have it, by Merope. Being told by the oracle, that he ihould 
be killed by his fon Althemenes y he baniflied him his domini- 
ons. But, after fome years, hearing that he had fettled in the 
ifland of Rhodes, and being defirous to fee him before he di- 
ed, he put to fca, and arriving with a few (hips in the night, 
was taken by the inhabitants for a pirate, and, in the fcuf- 
fie, accidentally killed by his own fon °. Upon the death jj omcne 
of Creteus, the kingdom fell to Idomeneus the fon of Deuca- us 
lion by Cleopatra. He a/lifted the Greeks at the fiege of Troy 
with fourfcore Aips, and diftinguifhed himfelf there, if we 
may believe the poets, in fevcral finglc combats. After the 
deftru&ion of that city, his fliips being in great danger by a 
violent ftorm, he vowed to facrifice, if he got fafe home, 
the firft perfon he met. It happened, that his eldeft fon came 
firftout to meet him, whom he, purfuant to his vow, cither 
did, or attempted to, facrifice. Hereupon, his fubjc&s 
refufing to receive him, he failed into Italy, and built there 

1 M. Ban na. Mem de I'Acad des lofcrip. Tom. HI. '«Di- 
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the city of PitiVm ncit Stitxtinxm, zap* Of Ctlafria* (L). 
Tip famous hiftojrkm Jpi&ys, furnaroed Gretettfis $ was his 
fecretary , us l&jatbfe Inform us l. Tbb author is faid by 
Siptimiusy Csdrenus* Suidas, and. Jfaacim Perphyrogenitus^ 
to have wrote the hiftory of the 7>p^w war in Gr*/i, but 

with Phoenician letters. The book which now goes under 

the name of Di&js Crefenfis is a, fpurions piece. Upon the 
Meriones. death or banifhment of Idomeneus, Merioneth the fon of .dfs- 

/w by Melpbif and grandfon of Mrits> was raif ed to the 
throne. He had attended Idemeneus to the 7r*/** war, and 
there fignalixed himfclf, a$ we read in i/mrr, flrry/V, and 
the other anrient poets. He died after a fcort reign, and 
was buried in 0$u, with great pomp, near the tomb 
of Iduntn/us. The monuments of both thefc princes were 
itill to be feen in the time of Diederus Si cuius y not far from 
the city of Gnejfus. On that of Idameneus was the following ii> 
fcription, Idomeaeus v %vho was born in Gnoflus, lies in this 
tomb j and hard if him J. Merion the fin of Molus. They 
were both adored by. the Cretans as demigods, and invoked 
in ail the wars they undertook r . Many years after the death 
Ecearchus ot Merionts or M*ri$* % we find Etearcbus reigning in Crete* 

and reftding, nor at Gn*Ju$ the feat of the former kings, but 
at Qaxes. The feats, aM even the names, of the interme- 
diate kings, are buried in oblivion. However, it is not im- 
probable, that Btearcfm was defcended from Mines+and con- 
sequently of the fame family with the princes whofe reigns 
we have hitherto defcfib^d 5 fince &uidas tells us, that the 
race of Mm* wjojM the fovcrctgnty of Crete to the de- 
ftru&ion of that kingdom, that is, till monarchy gave way 

• s 

* Visqii,, j& it. JBmtid. Ija ag Tzsrats p. 166. *Ev- 
statu, in Iliad, p, 557. * Diw&* Sicvl.I. 5. c 15. 

(L) Jiannts Tvetzrs relates* this in a quite different manner s for 
he tells us, that Uimenm, o» hi* departure for Trey, appointed 
one leucos to govern the kingdom in h» afefcnce, promifing to 
give him, on his return, hi* daughter Qifitbtrt in marriage, And 
make him his heir. Unm governed ft* fdme time with great 
jutice and etprity ; but at fcrfr was prevailed upon by JV**jZw king 
of f »Am to pat todeath /Mndi the wife, and Clifitbere the daugh- 
ter of Uemmeut, and fciae the kingdom for himfetf. Memem**, 
fading, 00 his return, £m#i* in poCdfcn of the crown, attempted 
to drive out the ufurper, but was himfelf obliged to withdraw 
from the bland, which. was: entirely addtfledto Lsmms, and leek a 

new fettlament for himfelf and tkofc who had attended kirn to 
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to a republican government. The family of Minos, tho' de- 
prived of the fovereian power, continued, even aft«r that 
change, in great fplendor, as Tzetzes informs us f ; and 
Suetonius tells us, that the emperor Sergius Galba pretended 
to be defcended from Minos bv the mother's fide £ . AJJ we 
know of EtearcbuSj the laft king of Crete, is, that, by the 
wicked contrivances and groundlefs calumnies of his queen, 
he was fo eftranged from Phronima his daughter by his firffc 
wife, that he delivered her up to one Tbemifon a merchant 
of Thera^ enjoining him to drown her in the lea. Tbemrfon % 
though he had bound himfelf by an oath to do whatever Ete- 
archus ihould command him, yet could not prevail upon him- 
felf to put this barbarous command in execution ; 
having therefore, to comply with the obligation of his oath, 
let her down into the fea by a rope, he drew her up again un- 
hurt, and carried her to Tbera, his native country, where 
fhe was admitted among the concubines of Polymnejlus, by 
whom (he had Battus the founder of Cyrene*. 

Monarchical government being abolifhed, in what man- The repub- 
ner, or on what account, we find no where recorded, the chief bean go- 
power was lodged in the fenate, which was compofed of thir- J^nment 
ty fenators, and is called by Arijlotle w the public council of intro ^ u ^d. 
the nation. In that aflembly affairs of the greateft con- 
fequence were examined, and rcfolutions taken, which, how- 
ever, were of no force till the people had confirmed them 
by their fuffrages. Next in authority to the fenate were the 
Cofmij fo called from the Greek word Cofmos, fignifying or- 
der ; thefe magiftrates being appointed for the maintaining of 
good order in the ftate. They had much the fame power as 
the Ephori at Sparta^ were ten in number, and chofen, like 
the Ephori 1 out of the body of the people, the meaneft of 
the populace having an equal right to this dignity with the 
moft illuftrious families of the republic. They were, in a 
certain manner, the balance between the people and the fe- 
nate, and a check upon both ; for, without their appro- 
bation, no decree was of any force. Out of their body the 
fenators were chofen, none being admitted into the fenate, 
who had not before given fome proofs of their prudence, e- 
quity, and difintereftednefs in the college of the Co/mi. In 
time of war they commanded the armies of the republic with 
an abfolute and unbounded power ; but were afterwards lia- 
ble to be called to an account ; whereas the fenators were not 
accountable to any for their adminiflration. In this conditi- 
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on continued the ifland of Crete for many ages. The inha- 
bitants were ever at war among themfehres, each city afpiring 
to the fovereignty of the whole ifland ; but as the authors, 
who wrote the hiftory of Crete, have not reached us, we are 
quite in the dark as to the particulars of thofe civil commo- 
tions. All we know is, that in the time of Philip the father 

of Perfes, the GnoJJians and Gortynians had reduced all the 
other cities of the ifland, and divided their conquefts ; fo that 
the Cretans were no longer free, but fubjeft to one of thefe 
cities, and obliged to acknowledge their fubjedion by an an- 
nual tribute *. Thefe domeftic troubles raged in Crete for 
many ages, and gave the inhabitants an opportunity of per- 
fe£iing themfelves in all the arts of war ; whence they were 
in fuch repute among other nations, that moft of the ftates 
and princes then at war took cape to have always in their 
armies fome bodies of Cretan bowmen and {lingers, the Cre- 
tans having been in all ages, as Paufanias obferves *, remark- 
able for their skill and experience at the fling and bow. They 
were a great help, as Xenophon informs us, in the retreat of 
the ten thou/and 3 . Many of Alexander's victories, if we 
believe Arrian, were owing to the Cretan auxiliaries f. Livy 
has not forgot the advantages which Eumenes and the conful 
Manlius gained by means of the archers and (lingers of 
Crete, the one over Antiochus, the other over the Gauls, in 
the famous battle fought near mount Olympus *. After the 
Romans once became acquainted with Crete, they employed 
the inhabitants in all their expeditions, keeping conftantlyin 
their pay numerous bodies of Cretan auxiliaries, which, gene- 
rally fpeaking, behaved with great gallantry. In the war of 
Antiocbus, they entered into an alliance with Rome, having 
been induced thereunto by Eumenes king of Pergamus, But 
notwithftanding the treaty of friendfhip fubfifting between 
the two republics, the Cretans entered into meafures with o- 
ther potentates, without confulting the Roman fenate. In 
the war which the Romans carried on againft Mithridates, 
they were laid to maintain a private correfpondence with that 
prince, and likewife to have affifted the pirates, who infefted 
the Mediterranean, and committed great ravages on the 
coafls of Italy itfelf. This gave the Romans a fpecious pre- 
tence of enflaving an ifland, which had, to that time, been 
free from all foreign fubjedion ; but the true motive that 
prompted them to undertake this war was, as Florus informs 
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us ti a defireof conquering that ifland. The Romans ,who were 
fo fond of their own liberties, made it their chief bufinefs to de- 
prive all other nations of theirs. This expedition being refolved 
on, it fell to the lot of 4?. Hortenftus to command the troops 
that were to be employed in it \ but as he had fpent his whole 
life in peaceable employments, and was altogether unqualified 
for military expeditions, he readily refigncd the command of the 
troops to his collegue j^. Cacilius Mctellus, who poftponed 
fetting fail till the time of his confulfliip was expired. In t lie 
mean time the Cretans fent an embaffy to Rome, confiding of 
thirty of the moft illuftrious men of the ifland, who, by their 
earneft follicitations and humble fupplications, moved the 
fenate to compaflion ; infomuch, that they were ready to re- 
new with them their antient treaties. But P. Lentulus Spinther 
alone oppofed the good-will of the fenate towards the Cretans, 
by representing, that Rome could never be miftrcfs of the 
feas, nor keep them clear of pirates, till Crete was reduced to 
the ftate of a province. His oppofition made the fathers 
change their minds, and fo many and hard conditions were 
then demanded of the fuppliants, that they chofe rather to 
maintain a war than comply with them. The embafia- 
dors being difmifled, Metellm fet fail with three legions, and* 
arriving on the coaft of Crete, landed his men without oppo- 
fition. The Cretan republic was then governed by two 
chiefs, Lajlhenes and Panares. The former had greatly con- 
tributed to the vi&ory which the pirates had gained the year 
before over Antonius, and therefore not doubting but the Ro- 
mans would make it a preliminary, that he (hould be given 
up to their vengeance, encouraged the people to take up 
arms, and raifed forces in all parts of the ifland. In a fhort The pro- 
time four and twenty thoufand men were armed and brought grefsoftbe 
into the field. Metillus, in order to draw them to a battle, Roman 
advanced towards Cydonia, at that time the capital of the orms in 
iJland, as if he defigned to befiege it. Lajlhenes to prevent Crete, 
the fiege met the Roman general on his march, gave him 
battle, but was entirely defeated, and obliged to fave himfdf 
by flight to GnoJJus. Metdlus, being mafter of the field, laid 
ficge XoCydonia, which Panares after a faint defence delivered 
up to the conqueror, upon a promife that both he and the in- 
habitants fhould be fpared. From thence Metellus advanced 
to Gmjfusy where Lajlhenes had (hut himfelf up. $ut the 
cowardly general, inftcad of putting the city into a condition 
to hold out aficgc, fct fire to it and retired. 'I 'he city of Lychus, 
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though well fortified, furrendered as foon as the Roman army 
approached the walls. Thus Metellus in one campaign pof- 
fefled himfelf of the beft part of the ifland, though defend- 
ed by the Cilician pirates as well as by its own inhabi- 
tants \ 

The next year early in the fpring Metellus took the 
field, and having defeated the united forces of the Cretans 
and Cilician pirates, drove the latter from the caftles which 
they had built on the rocks near the fea, and the former 
from moft of their ftrong holds in the centre of the country. 
But as he-treated both the inhabitants and the pirates with 
the utmoft feverity, they fent an embaffy to Pompey, who 
had been lately appointed proconful of the feas with an un- 
bounded authority, entreating him to come and put the laft 
hand to the reduction of Crete, and offering to furrender to 
him, without making the leaft refiftance. Pompey, who was 
always ready to undertake the work of other generals, heard 
the embafladors with pleafure, and promifed to come and 
conclude an advantageous peace with them. Accordingly, 
having received hoftages, he fent from Pamphylia, where he 
then refided, L. Oftavius, one of his lieutenants, with orders 
to proclaim all over the ifland, that Pompey had the fole right 
of making treaties in all the places of his proconfulate ; and 
that Metellus had no right to a flu me the title of general in a 
country which was within the province the fenate had 
given to Pompey b. This fhameful claim of Pompey caufed a 
kind of civil war in the ifland, the Romans diiputing with one 
another who fliould give the laft ftroke to the! Cretans. 
Offavius joined the pirates and people of the ffland to oppofe 
Metellus's conquefts ; and he, on the other hand, not fear- 
ing the additional forces which Pompey had fent againft him, 
purfued his conquefts with refolution. He befieged Eleutbe- 
ra, and having gained over one of the chief citizens, who for 
fcveral nights together poured down upon one of the towers 
fo many barrels of vinegar as foftened it, made himfelf mat- 
ter of the town by beating it down. From Eleuthera he 
turned towards Lappa, a ftrong city, which Oflavius in per- 
fon undertook to defend. But though Oftavius made a vi- 
gorous defence, yet the place was at laft taken by affault, and 
all the Cretans and Cilicians found in it put to the fword. 
As for Ottavius and the Romans, Metellus dilrniiTed them 
without their arms amidft rhe hi lies of his foldicrs. Pom- 
pey therefore fent new fupplies to Oftavius, and ordered 
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Sifenna to fail from tfie coaft of Achaia to Crete. But Sifenna 
dying foon after hi? arrival, Qttavius took upon him the com- 
mand of his troops, and in conjunfkion with the pirates and 
Cretans endeavoured to ftop the career of Metellus* s conquefts. 
But that brave commander having taken Hierapytna, the 
ftrongeft place then in the ifland, obliged O&avius to fave 
himfelf on board his fhips, and abandon the ifland. Upon 
his departure Lajihenes and Panares laid down their arms, 
and all the inhabitants gf the ifland fubmitted to the yoke. 
Metellus changed their form of government, obliged them to 
live according to the laws of Rome, impofed an annual tri- 
bute upon the whole ifland, and thereby reduced it to a 
Roman province, after it had enjoyed its liberties for a feries 
of many ages c. Orojius tells us, that Metellus reduced the 
ifland in two years time d . But Velleius Paterculus % Eu- 
tropius f, and others write, that the Romans fpent three 
whole years in that undertaking, having to do with men no 
lefs brave than themfelves. Metellus was honoured with a 
triumph, and the furname of Creticus or the Cretan^ which 
Plutarch gives to Ant oni 'us the father of the famous Mark 
Anthony, who began indeed this expedition, but loft in it both 
his fleet and his life. 

SECT. V. 
The Hijiory of Cyprus. 

THE ifland which we are now to write of, was known Names. 
to the antients by the following names ; Acamis y 
CeraJiiSj Afpalia, Amathus, Macaria, Cryptos, Co- 
linia % Sphecia Paphia, Salamtnia, Mrofa, and finally Cyprus. 
It was called Acamis from one of its promontories ; A math us > 
Paphia, and Salaminia from three of its antient cities $ 
Macaria from the fruitfulnefs of its foil ; JErofa from its copper 
mines; Colinla or Colli ni a from its many hilis ; Sphecia from 
its antient inhabitants the Spheces ; Cerajils from the many 
promontories which, like fo many horns, as the Greek word 
intimates, flioot into the fea. Whence it borrowed the name 
of Afpalia we know not \ fome etymologifts have changed the 
name of Jlfpalia into that of Afperia, and pretend, that the 
iilund was lu called from the uncvennefs of its ground : were; we 
allowed in this manner to throw out, put in, and change, lct- 
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ters as we pleafe, it would be no difficult matter to give ety- 
mologies. As to the name which it is now generally known 
by, Tome authors derive it from the Greek word Cryptos* 
fignjfying bidden* this ifland being often hid, fay they, by the 
waves from the eye of the failor \ others will have it called 
Cyprus from Cyrus, who is feid to have founded here the city 
of Aphrodifia. But this etymology is ftill worfe than the for* 
mer, the ifland having been known by the name of Cyprus 
in Homer's time, that is, fix hundred years before the birth 
of Cyrus. IJidorus thinks it was called Cyprus from a city 
of that name g . But the moft common opinion is, that it 
borrowed its name from a flirub, called by the Greeks Cy- 
pros, which, though very fcarce in other countries, grew 
here in great plenty. What kind of fhrub this was is ftill 
matter of difpute among authors. With the flower of this 
ihrub the antient inhabitants made a very fweet oil, which is 
much commended by Pliny K The name of Cerajlis, as we 
have obferved above, was given it from the great number of 
its promontories ; and this appellation is founded on truth, 
no ifland that we know of, having more promontories than 
Cyprus. On the weft it has the promontories of Acamas, now 
Capo S. Pifano, Drepanum, now Trepano, Zephyrum, now 
Capo Calidoni or Punt a Ma lota ; on the fouth, Phrurium, 
now Capo Bianco, Curias, or Capo delle Gatte, Gades* or 
Capo Chiti, Throni, or Capo Pi/a ; on the eaft, Pendalium, 
now Capo di Greco, Glides* now Capo di $. Andrea ; on the 
north, Coronyon, now Capo Cronochiette, and befides a great 
many others of lefs note. Androcles, as quoted by Tzetzes, 
tells us, that the ifland was antiently called Cerajlis, becaufe 
inhabited by men with horns ; which opinion has been fol- 
lowed by the poets, namely by OvidK 
The cities of moft note inCyprus were, Recording to Ptolemy 
and Strabo k on the north fide of the ifland ; Arjinoe, fo called 
from a queen of Egypt, the ifland of Cyprus having been long 
fubjeft to the kings of that country. Sola? or Soli, which bor- 
rowed its name from Solon the famous lawgiver of the Atheni- 
ans, who, during his bani/h:nent having vifited the petty king of 
J?/>ft7,advifedhim to remove his city from a mountanous and bar- 
ren country into a fruitful a-id plcafant plain. The king follow- 
ed his advice, and was fo pleafedwith the newfituation of his me- 
tropolis, that out of gratitude to Solon, who had given him fuch 
good advice, he called it Sola? or Soli from his name I. Strab* 
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notice o£ a famous temple in this city confec rated to Venus 

and Ifis Lapathus or Lapitbus* on the banks of a fmall Lapithus 

titer bearing thc&me name. This city was in former times or Lapa- 

of fo great note, that it gave the name of Lapithia to the thus. 

neighbouring country. The two cities of Aphrtiifius and 

Carpafia are like wife placed by Strain and Ptalemy on the 

fame coaft, and mentioned by moft of the antient geographers. 

Here alfo ftood the cities of Cerines and Tremitus. Cerines* 

in former ages called Ceurania, is faid to have been built by Cerines. 

Cyrus the Great* when he firft fubdued the nine kings of this Tremitus.' 

iiland, and united the whole country to the crown of Perfia* 

Tremitus is often mentioned by Sozomenus in the account he 

gives us of the miracles, which he fuppofes to have been 

wrought by the bifhop Spiridion* a native of that city ». On 

the eaftern coaft ftood the following cities : Salamis* built by Salamis. 
Twer the fon of Telamon* who being* on his return from the 
fiege of Troy* banifhed by his father Telamen* for not reveng- 
ing on Vlyffes the death of his brother Jjax 9 retired to Cyprus* 
and there built a city which he called Salamis after the name 
of his whole country o. This city was in after-ages called 
Conftantia* and fume are of opinion that Famagojla* the pre- 
fen t metropolis of the ifland, was built on its ruins (M). 
On this fide of the ifland, over-againft the promontory called 
by Pliny Dinar etum* are the fmall iflands named Glides, two 
in number according to Strabo* and three, according to Pliny* 
On the fouth coaft the antients place Throng a town fa called Throni. 
from the promontory on which it ftood ; Citium, the birth- Citium. 
place of Zeno the famous ftoic. Here Cimon the Athenian 
died, after having reduced great part of the ifland Plu- 
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(M) This city is (tiled by DioJorus ( 1 00) the firft of all the Cyprian 
cities, and did to have once excelled moft of the Greek cities in 

Iower and riches. Tacitus ( 1) fpeaks of a magnificent temple built 
ere in honour of Jupiter Salaminius, and Ammiamis Marcellinus 
of three other temples dedicated to Pallas, Agraulos, and Diome- 
de* In that of Agraulos was yearly offered an human facrificc„ 
till that cruel ceremony was abolifhed by Dipbilus king of Qpn/t 
(2) Salamis in Cyprus iscal ed by Lucan, Seneca % and Mamlim, fhe 
other Salamis, to diftingnifli it from another city of the fame name 
in an ifland adjacent to Eleujis called alfo Salamis. 
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torch tells us, that he died at the fiege of this 
Diodorus* that he took it before his death r . 
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this city and tranfplan- 
Amathus fo called from its 



founder Amathus the fon of Aerias>. Tacitus tells us, that 
Cyprus was famous for three temples ; one, and the moft 
antient of all, was dedicated to Venus Papbia by Aerias 9 the 
next in point of antiquity was confecrated to Venus Ama- 
thufaa by Amathus the fon of Aerias y and the third to Jupiter 
Salaminius by Teucer the fon of Telamon °. The city of Ama- 
thus , as moft others in this ifland was confecrated to Venus, 
as appears from Virgil v and the other antient poets. Ovid 
fpeaks of copper mines in the neighbourhood of this city *, 
and Paufanias mentions a famous temple here confecrated to 
Venus and Adonis 7. On the weft fide of the ifland were the 



Patepa- cities, Palapaphc 
P hos the Aiore. Here 



appeared 



was formed out of the froth of the fea ; and hence the city was 
in a peculiar manner facred to that goddefs. The young wo- 
men here ufed to proftitute themfelves to fuch ftrangers as came 
afhore in order to raife money for theirportions. About fixty 
furlongs from Palapaphos ftood Neapaphos or New Paphos* 
" built, according to Strabo *, by Agapenor nephew to Lycurgus y 
and famous for its harbour and a ftately temple dedicated to 
Venus. For both thefe cities were under the peculiar protect- 
ion of Venus, whence they are often confounded by the anti- 
ent writers, efpecially the poets. New Paphos was utterly 
ruined by an earthquake, but rebuilt by Augujlus and thence 
called Augufta, a name which it did not long retain *. As 
to the inland towns, Ptolemy mentions only three, viz. Chy- 
trusy Trimcthusy and Tamajfus or Tamafcusy to which Strabd 
adds a fourth, viz. Limenia ; but thefe were places of final! 
note, though Ovid calls the territory of Tamafcus, the moft 
fruitful fpot in Cyprus b. The copper, that was found in the 
mines adjoyning to this city, was deemed the beft in the world. 
The following cities arc mentioned by Plirtyy Diodorus Sicu- 
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alofsasto their- ftfuation, Cingria, Marium^ Golgi, Epida* 
rum, Crtfium, Eryfthea, Lacedemonia, Tegejfus, Mi fin a, 
Hyle, Temtra, tear urn, or Leutean. Die Jar us Cells us, that 
Man urn was governed by a king of its own c. G*4» waaafmall 
very antient town, for the Cyprians, as Paufanias in- 
is us *, worshipped Fenusin the /null town ot &tfcV be- 
fore Agapenar fettled with his colony at P^A«x. .^TJus city 
is mentioned by Catullus % Lycapbran *, and TBeacritus % 
who fpeak of itw a place confecrated in a fpecial manner to 

Besides the cities we have mentioned, Meurjms places in 

Berytus, Cnidus, and Cythera >>, being led 



into this miftake by mifunderftanding 



quotes. To prove that Berytus ftood in Cyprut, 
he produces a paflage out of Strata », wherein that author, 
after having fpoke of Citium, and told -us, that it was the 
birth-place of Z/iw, adds, that it is fifteen hundred furlongs, 
that is a hundred and eighty feven miles and a half diftant 
from Berytus ; and hence Meurfius, . in other refpe£b a mod 
accurate writer, concludes, that Berytus is reckoned by Stra- 
in among the cities of Cyprus. But he ought to have inferred 
from jthefe very words of Strata* that Berytus could not ftand 
in Cyprus j face no two places in the whole Aland, if we ftand 
to the«mea(ures laid down by that geographer, can be at fo 

diftance from each other, the ifland being, according 
, but fourteen hundred furlongs long. Befides, it is 
y plain from the context, that Strata in the abovementipn- 
paflage (peaks of Berytus in Syria ; and not 



name in Cyprus. The city of Cnidus Meurfius 
places in Cyprus, being induced thereunto by a paflage in 
Joannes Tzetzes, where that writer, fpeaking of the country 
of Ctefias the hiftorian, tells us, that he was a native of the 
Cyprian^ Cnidus y from which epithet our author concludes 
that Cnidus $ood in Cyprus. But it is very plain both from 
Pliny* and Paufanias ), that the epithet of Cyprian was gi- 
ven to the city pf Cnidus, becaufe Venus, th<? Cyprian goddefs 
file is ftiled by* the, poets, was the tutelary deity of the place, 
and no lefs. religioufly worshipped there than in Cyprus. But 
granting jkstzes to have placed Cnidus in Cyprus, the autho- 
rity of Strata ought to have been of more weight with Meurfi- 
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tss than that of the writer he quotes ) that aatient jpgrapher 
tells us in exprtfr worth, that CA^ar^ the phyficbn and hifto- 

-rian, was born in CniMz dkf of Curia wfcrein he h 
followed by all the writers both antient and modern who fpeak 
of that hmorian. As to Cythfrai our author, hi reckoning 
it amoflE the cities of Cyprus, quotes m favour of Us opinion 
two paflagcs out of Virgifi m the firft that po# Joins toge- 
ther Cythera and the Italian foreft, frhfch grair' without all 
doubt in Cyprus * ; in the other he johifr the* city of Cythera 
with Amathus and Paphosy both cities of great, note in this 
ifland <r. But Venus f whom Virgil ifftrodutcs in both places 
ffreakirir of the cities th&t wete confccrated to her, does not 
confine Tierfcff to the cities of Cyprus alone, - She mentions, 
as is evident from the context, fuch places as were peculiariy 
addicted to her worfhip* whether m Cyprui or elfewhere. 
Now the ifl*ttd of Cythera and its metropolis, bearing the 
feme haqie, were both Confecrated to Venus who had there 
a famous temple much rcfortcd to by aft the nations of Greece* 

. as we read in Paufanias*. 'Tis true, the fcholbft of Rep* 
od places Cythera in Cyprus i but herein he eoAtradi&s, which 
is often die cafe, the autbot whom he pretends" to explain * 
For that poet fpeaking of the froth, from which Venus is fup- 
pdfed to have*fpningfty$, that it wasrfirft carried to Cythera, and 
from thence to tlW ifend of Cyprus *. From theft words it 
is nlairffeft,; that Cythera Was not, according to Hefiod a aity 
of Cyfrtii: ' ' 

Cyprus wzs bj the antfetof geographer* divided tot» four 

diftri£b or provinces* via: \PHphia to theweft, Atnathufia to 
the Ibuth, Lapp ha to the r^toith, an* Safammaio the eaft. In 
after-age* it was divided itito twelve province* by the princes 
of the Luftgnan family, who were put in pofeffion of it by 
Richard I. of England, and held it for fetenteen generations. 
The names of thefe twelve dtvifiom *ere^ Nieofa, Fama- 
gujia, Papbia, Audi ma , Limijfa n JUaforunt, ialines, Afef- 
foria, Cruficus x Pentalia, Cbrpaffusi and Citrines* ^ Thefe 
were fo denominated from the chief cities of each diftritft ; 
bdides which cities and feveral others of left note, there 
were no fewer than eight hundred villages* This ifland, 
even under the tyrannical yoke of the T&hs is k> confider- 
able as to be'governed by a btglerbegy who has feven fangi- 
acks under him. 

. Cyprus extends from eaft to weft ak>n£ the coaft of Cilicla 

to Strab. l.xiv. p. +51. n Viaqit. uEneid. 1. v. 680. 

° Idem iEneid. id v. 51. * Pausan. Lacon; c. 23. *Hi- 
aK>&, ad Theogon, v. 192, 
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nbout an towered awl eighty mifcv bei|ig hut fqrtv^fiv^ broa^^ 
It lies betw tl* 34th and 35^1 "degrees of iiorAbtimdc, and 
antienW deemed one of the moft ifuitftJ of the 

Mediterranean j but is at prefeot. in. great part ^cultivated, 

bmp by reafon of the 
ucb corpmended 




the air In moft places 
andmadhes. 



The honey of Cypru 
the aqtieht* and likewife the wine* 



but 



above all the copper, of which we have fpoke already. A- 
mong the rarities of Cyprus we may reckon a certain kind of 
jnfcfls, which, as ArspttUi informs us, w?re produced and 
lived in the fire, but died when take* out of the names. This, 
in our opinion, is no left improbable than what Pliny tells us 
of the earth of Cyprus, which never failed, if that author 

in the night thp dead bodies that 



were committed to it in the m 

This ifland was firft discovered by the Phoenicians, as 
Eratoftbones informs us f , about two or three generations, ac- 
cording to Sir Jfaae Newton's compuution *, before the days 
of Afierius and Minos kings of Crete, that is, about one 
thoufand and fix years before the chriftian qpra. It was, fays 
Eratofthenes, when firft difcovered, fo overgrown, with wood, 
that it could not be tilled, and the Phoenician* firft cut down 
the wood for the melting of copper ; an<j afterwards when 
they began to fail without fear on the Medttfrrpnean, (that 
is prefently after the Trojan war) they made u£ of that wood 
to build (nips and even great navies. But hot being able thus 
to deftroy the wood, they gave every man leave \o cut down 
what trees he pleafcd, and to pofiefs 
dear. Thus 



far Eratoflh 



Herodotus likewife 



the Phoenicians to have been the firft who peopled 
Rutjofepbus tells us, that the defendants of Cittim % the fon 
of Javan and grandfon of Japbet, were the original inhabi- 
tants of Cyprus. According to his account Cittim, feeing 
his brother Tarjbijb fettled in Cilieia, where he built the city 
of Tarfus, fettled with his followers in this oppofitc ifland, 
and either he or his defendants laid the foundation* pf the city 
of Citium, which, according to Ptolemy, was the moft anti- 
ent in the ifland. As Cyprus was too narrow to contain the 
great numbers of thofe who attended him and their defendants, 
he left here fo many as might ferve in time to plant the coun- 
try, and with the reft patted over into Macedon, as we (hall 
relate in the hiftory of that antient kingdom. In procefs of 
time other nations, invited by the fertility of th.e foil, came 

* Aristgt. Hiftor. Animal. r Pt 1 n. 1. iv. c. 7. r Apud 
Straboncm, I. xiv. p. 684. c Sir Isaac Nswton. Chron. p. 
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and fettled here, namely Pbcenician$ x Athenians* 8alaminians % 
Arcadians ■* and /Ethiopians ; for Herodotus » feys t that C#r«j 
was inhabited by colonies from thefe different countries. 
Govern- The government of Cyprus was without all doubt monar- 
ment and chical j for we find kings reigning here iri the earlieft ages, 
'ings. The firft king we read of in hiftory is Cinyras* the grandfon 

of Pygmalion and father of Adonis. He was the fdh of iV 

who is fuppofed to have been the firft that ifl trod ucec 
into the ifland the worfhip of Venus* and is faid tb haVe built 
the city which bears his name w . He had Adonis by his own 
daughter Myrrha. His father Paphus is feigned 7 by the poets 
to have been thefon of Pygmdlion* by a' woman who tadWn 
before an ivory ftatue. Pygmalion* fay they, coming into 
the ifland of Cyprus* and feeing 1 all the wbixteii livfng there 
very licentioully, refolved never to marrV. ' Afttfwards, as 
he was a famous ftatuary, he made an ivory ftattie of fuch per- 
fection, that falling in love with it, he prayed the goddefs Ve- 
nus to < procure him a wife: as beautiful as fhd ftatue he had 
made. * The goddefs heard his pravef, and changed" the ftatue 
into a fair damfely by whom he had Paphus* the tidier of 

Cinyras and .firft king of Cyprus 1 Cinyras is feid to have 
poffefied immenfe riches, infomudi, that iheipiaHh of Ciny- 
ras became a proverb V to exprefs ah ovefgroWn feftatc. As 
the worfhip of Venus Was firft eftablifhed in Cyprus by Paphus* 
the father of Cinyras* both he and his defcehdanf s were buried 
in the temple of Venusjsx Paphus* an hortour which was grant- 
ed to no other family; ' The priefthood -of Verius Was likewife 
entailed, we may fay, on their* rac^, a dignity "Vhich they 
maintained for many ages after the throrte was Kbtzed by others ; 
nay*, we read of one of this 7 family, -by- name Sojiratus* 
enjoying . the priefthood of Venus in the reign of Vefpaftan\ 
and gceatly favoured by that prince and his fon Tttgs*' wh'o 
often, confulted him about future events \ Btlus One of the 
fucceflors of Cinyras* is faid to have reigned in ' Cyprus at the 
arrival of Tencer* the fon of Telamon* iha to have affifted hint 
in laying the foundations of Salamis* which in procefs of time 
became the metropolis of the -whole ifiand, " Cinyras and his 
fucceflors, whofe names have not reached us, 'were not kings 
of the whole country, but only of Paphos and the adjoining 
province.. \ Befides the kingdom of Paphos we find eight other 
kingdoms mentioned by the ajitienf s. Of the kings of Salaenis 
we fhallhave occafion to fpeak at length hereafter.* The 

* - • i ■ 1 

"Herodot.I. iv. w Arnob. F. iv. & feq. Tacitus, 1. xviii. 
"Ovid. Mctamorph. 1. io. Arnob, I. vi. f Erasm. Chiliad. 

» Tacitus. Annal. L iu 
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net of the othenthat have been tr^firifcted to us are ; Pbt- 

hcyprus king of JWSf, ^contemporary with j^Un, zs Plutarch 
informs nfr*; ^[jfiocyprus fori of die fWmeiy men tioncd by 
Herodotus b ; " Pajurates or Paficj^rus, faid by Athetucu* to 
have fucceeded Arifhcypirya c.' Ttmonax, Pygmalion* Prax- 
ippus, Siafioecus, Idomeneus, Afofcbion, Diphilus, Solon y and 
Tbemifon are fpoke of by the antients as reigning in Cyptui* 
but what kingdoms they held is what we hnd no' where re- 
corded. The kingdom of Salamis, was by far the moftjpbw- 
crfiil in Cyprus, the Salami nian princes' having in procefe of 
time fubdued the whole ifland, as we fhattfee in the fecjuel 
of this hiftory. 

The ifland of Cyprus was parcelled out, as v?e have obferv- Hi guy 
cd already, among feveral petty kings, each of them reign- Cyprui 
ing with an uncontrolled authority till the rime pf Cyrus the 
Gnat^ who fubdued diem by his lieutenants, but left thjrm at 
fame time in pofleffion of their refpedive kingdoms, ob- 



/ to pay an annual 
ccflbrs, and to fend fupplies of men, money, and fhips, when 
required. The Cyprian princes lived thus fubje& to the Per- 
jians till the reign of Darius the fon of Hyftafpes, when they 
attempted to fhiake off the yoke, being encouraged thereunto 
(iy Onefilus king of Salamis. But as from this period the hif- 
tory of Cyprus, as tranfmitted to us, is no other than that 
of the kingdom of Salamis j before we relate the event of 
this war we fhall give an account of that kingdom and of the 
princes, who reigned there before the acceffion of Onefilus to 
thethrbne.^ ' 

The firft king of Salamis and founder of that kingdom Kings of 
was Teucer did fon of Telamon y who fignalized himfelf at the Salamis 
fiege of Troy, if we may believe the poets. Upon his return andbiftory 
being baniflied his country he retired to Cyprus, where he of that 
built the city of Salamis and founded a new kingdom, about kingdom. 
895 years before the chriftian ajra. Juftin tells us, that be- Teucer. 
fore he fettled in Qyprus he went into Spain and left fome of 
his retinue in that Country, where in after-ages New-Carthage 

1' Pbilojlratus fpeaks of Teucer" s belt, which 
Was to be feen many ages after in the temple of Hercules at 
Gades now Cadiz. • Virgil * makes Teucer contemporary with 
Seks, the father of Dido, which is a great miftake in point 
of chronology ; fince Carthage was built by Dido, only fixty 
years before Romulus Idid the foundations ot Rome e . Lactan- 
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ti<*i tells us, ch* T^r^tfod^ 
the barbarous cultom of offering humait iacrinces to Jupiter r 
which continued till the reign of the emperor Adrian. Jjax % 

ye buijt a (lately temple at O/hv 
• in Ciiicia, and to have tranfmitted the pricfthood to his pofte- 

rity, a dignity greatly valued in antient times, the chirf prieft 
of Olbus being lord pf that part of Cilicia, which was known 
to the Greeks by the name of Traehnotis. After the defcend- 
ants of Jjax were deprived both of , the pricfthood and the 
fovereignty annexed to ir, the name of Jjax was ftill retai 
and given to all thofe who enjoyed that dignity though no- 
ways related to the Teucrian family. As to the immediate 
, fucceflbrs of Teucer in the kingdom of Salami s we are quite 

Nicocre- \ n ^ c <| ar j^ Many years after him reigned Nicacreon - 9 but 

did nothing wjiicb authors have thought worth tranfmirtsng to 
the Flood P°^ C "?T B H» /daughter Jrfino* is mentioned by Ovtf The 

■ next king w* fyid reigning in Salami $ Euelthon, who as 
Year be- wc reac l * n Herodotus *, firft fubmitted to the Egyptians \ and 
f orc afterwards to the Perjans^ affifting Cambyfes in his expeditions 
Chrirt, with men, npney, and (hips. In his reign Pberetima^ queen 
525. of the Cyrenaans x being. driven out of her kingdom with her 

fon Arcelilausy fled to Salami s y and being there kindly enter- 
tained, kdJiq'rcd Euelthon to aJE$ her with an army, in order 
to re-eftahljui her facpily in Cyrenf, But the king, not car- 
ing to engage in a war, made her rich prefents, hoping to 
content her by tha$ means and redeem himfelf from her im- 
portunities. The queen accepted the prefents, and feemed to 
be highly pleafed with them, but alwafys added, that though 
they were very valuable, yet an army? would be hx more ac- 
ceptable to her. At length 'Euelthon preff nted her with a reel 
and diftaff of goli* and finding fhfi repeated her acknow- 
ledgment in the fanje terms, told her plainly, that thefe were 
more proper prefents for women than armies*. He fent a, 




value and moil; curious workmanfhip 
tax, which was to be fecn in Hercdotus 



in the treafury of the Corinthians k . 
Siromus. Siromus and Cberfis are mentioned by Herodetus as reign- 
Chcrfis, ing at Salamis 1 j but performed nothing which that writer has 
Gorgus. thought worth relating. The latter Left thr?e fops, Gcrgus, 

OneftluSy and Pbilaon. Qorgus fucceoded his faiher, but was 
foon driven out by his brother Qnefilus in the following man- 
ner. OneftluS) having often follicitcd the king to ihake off 

f Lactan. I. i. c. 21. f Ovid. Metamorph. 1. xiv. *He- 
rodot. 1. iii. ' HiRonoT. ibid. * Idem. ibid. > Idem 
It. 

the 



the /Vrjfr* yoke, *rid finding that hfr&fift tfStffrevaii upon 
hirti i«lM>lt, rt&lVci 16 poflefa fiitttfelf <* the crown* 
not dtwbting, but. as he was a deirltored eiktoiy to the iV- 
fanti'in. the OW woM joinhtH* § t8fc*H&nd being Writ 
grkVdfcfly Opprcled • by th*?Per/ran g»Verrt»rty He had fcarce 
taken this refoftftton when new* waft bnMfght him df the 
Union revolt. Whereujtoii he renewed hi* inftances wfth 
great»r f eanieftnefs than ever, and did all that lav m his 
pirreP to pirfiurfe his brother to join th* rebels ; but find- 
ing him inviolably attached to the Ptrjian in tc reft, he join- 
ed a eonfiderable party amortg the &alaminians> and with 

their affiftancc, wftUfc Gorgns was one day out of thirty, Onefilus 
be fefeed on the* *g£t& and cattfed hifrfeif to be pralaiittSd mfiafs the 
king; Gorgusy J*ffi& thus excluded* fled to the Pet$an% * hron ' ani 
and Qnefilus, fcntfng ^Ifafladors tt> the cities and prince* 
of theifland, prevailed upon them to *afcfu^arms and drive th * 
out the P$rfam garifons. The city ^ Amaihus alone yefufed V * # 
to come into ftw metres ; whereby he clofely befiegfed ^ e F ^ 0 d 
it i but the inhabitants making a vigorous defence, before z . g 
he could reduce the place, the Ptrfidnsi having drawn toge- Before 
thcr'alt the forces they had in Cilieiavndthe neighbouring chrift 
profinees, pafled over into Cyprus, and haythg landed their 500. 
men marched ftrait to Uhmis. On$$^ not finding him- 
felf in a condition to make head agaihft to numerous an 



army* fent meflcngers to the lemons folKciting their aflifhnce, 
and inviting them to join againft the comrtion enemy - The 
I<miansmth all poftblt expedition equipped a fleet and fet 
fail for Cyprus. Vpott their arrival the Cyprian kings, hav- 
ing furamoned a council of war, invited to ft. all the com- 
manders of the Imiatt fleet, and fpofce to them thus : 
w Men of hni*, we give you the choice either to engage 
u the Pirfians bjr lartd, dr the Phcenlaans s who are cruiz- 
u ing with their fleet off the Hland, by fea. If you chufe 
14 to fight the Ptrjfant, bring your men" afhore, that we 
" may go on boatd your ftips and fight the Phoenicians. 
11 But if yoti had rather try your ftrength againft the Phcc- 
u nutans, do as you thtolt beft, for we are ready either to 
*» engage the Petfians by land, or the Phoenicians by fea, 
" being determined at 1 all events to preferve the liberties of 
M Cyprus and imia" The hnians anfwered, c « that they 
M wers fcnt by the general council of hma to defend the 
u tfland by fea, and not to deliver their ftips to the Cy- 
•* prions in order to fight the Ptrftans by land j and that 
" they would endeavour to do their duty according to the 
%% inftruftiof* they had received. M The 1 council m$ (caret 
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difmiflcd, when the Perfian army appeared in the plains of 
Salami s : upon which the confederate kings of Cyprus^ draw- 
ing up their forces in order of battle, placed the flower of 
their army, confiding of Salaminians and Solians* againft the 
front of the Perfians, and the reft of the Cyprians againft 
the enemy's auxiliaries. Onefilus took upon him to engage 
Artybius commander in chief of the Perfian forces, who 
was mounted on a horfe, as our hiftorian tells us, that had 
been taught to ftand upright and tread under his feet the 
perfon he was pufhed againft. Onefilus therefore charged one 
of his officers, a man of great boklnefs and well experienced 
in military affairs, to mind nothing but the general's horfe, 
and to prevent him from doing any mifchief in the time of 
the engagement. As the armies drew near^ the king of Sa- 
lamis advanced againft Artybius* whofe horfe beginning to 
rear, the officer ftruck him with a fcythe and cut off both 
his feet at one blow j Onefilus having at the fame time 
wounded Artybius , both the horfe and the rider fell to the 
ground. But the Perfians* not at all dilheartened at the 
death of their leader, . charged the Cyprians with incredible 
vigour ; and the Cyprians on the other hand exerting *hem- 
ielves in imitation of their general, the viflory was long 
doubtful, many falling on both fides. But at length, Ste- 
fenor king of Curium revolting to the enemy with all the 
forces under his command, and the Salaminians* who fought 
in chariots, foon after following his example, the Cyprians 
were put to flight with great daughter. Among others 
Onefilus* who had been the occafion of this war, was killed 
in the flight, and with him Arijiocyprus king of Soli* and 
fon of that Philocyprus* whom Solon commended above all 
other kings in the verfes he made during his ftay in Cyprus. 
The Amathufians* to be revenged on Onefilus for having 
befieged their city, cut off his head and placed it over one 
of the gates of Amathus* where a fwarm of bees having 
filled the fcull with honey, the Amathufians* confulting on 
that occafion the oracle, were told, that if they interred the 
head and facrificed yearly to Onefilus * as a hero, their affairs 
(hould prQfper. The Amathufians obeyed the oracle, and 
continued to offer facrifices to Onefilus to the time of our 
hiftorian. The Perfians* having thus gained a complete 
viftory over the Cyprians* foon reduced all the cities that 
had revolted, except Soli* which held out for fix months a- 
gainft the whole power of Perfia* but at laft, the walls 
being undermined by the enemy, was obliged to furrender. 
The Salaminians no fooner heard of the death of Onefilus* 

but they recalled Gorgus and placed him again on the throne. 

f Thus 
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Chaf. i* 

Thus tbe Cyprians, having enjoyed their liberty during the 
Ipace of one year, were reduced to their former ft ate of 
flavery 

Gorgstt was fucceeded in the kingdom of Salamis by his ^ 
eldeft fon Nicocraiet, and he by his brother Timarchus. But 
all we know of them is, that the former made a curious Timar 



ico- 
crate$. 



collection of books, which he purchased at a great rate, as chus. 
Athtnaus informs us B 5 and that the latter had, a$ we read 
in Pliny «, a double row of teethe This writer feems to 
infinuate, that Timarchus was not only king of Salamis, but 
alfo of Paphus. In the reign -of one of thefe princes, of 
which precifely we cannot tell, the Greeks, having fettled their 
affairs at home, refolvcd to drive the Perjians out of all the 
Greek cities of Afia and the -neighbouring iflands. With this 
vitw they equipped a powerful fleet, which failing to Cyprus 
under the command of Paufanias admiral of the Lacedemo- 
nians and Ariftides the Athenian, drove from many cities in 
that illand the Per/tan garifons, and reftored the inhabitants 
to their former liberty *. 

Timarchus was Succeeded by Evagoras I. the fon of Ni- Evagoras 
eocrates, in whofe reign the Athenians having equipped a I, 
fleet of two hundred fail, gave the command of it to ft- Year of 
men, enjoining him to drive the Perjians from the ifland of the Flood, 
Cyprus. Cimon pur fa ant to his orders landed his men in 2546. 
Cyprus, took Malum and feveral other cities of that ifland, Before 
and from thence, to make a diverfion, fent fixty fail to the Chrift, 
affiftance of the Egyptians, who had revolted from the Per- 45 3 • 
fians. As Artobazus, commander in chief of the Perjian ^Sy*" 
forces in thofe parts, lay off of Cyprus with a fleet of three 
hundred fhips, Cimon, as (oon as his fquadron returned from 
Egypt, fell upon him, took a hundred of his fhips, deftroy- 
ed many others, and purfiied the reft to the coafts of Phoe- 
nicia. Being fluflied with this fuccefs, on his return he 
landed his men in Cilicia, where he found Megabyzus with 
an army of three hundred thoufand men, marched againit 
him, and having cut in pieces a numberlefs multitude of 
his men, returned to Cyprus with a double triumph, and laid 
fiege to Citium, the ftrongeft city in the whole ifland. 

Evagoras, nottvithftanding the great advantages gained by 
Gam, ftill adhered to the Perjians, and, having raifed a 
confiderable army and prevailed upon feveral other petty 
princes of Cyprus to join hin>,^ marched to the relief of Citi- 
um, but was worfted by the Athenians, and obliged to retire 
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to Salamis. Hereupon Artaxerxes 9 tired with a war in which 
he had fuftained fo great lofles, refolved to put an end to fo 
many calamities by coming, to an accommodation with the 
enemy. Accordingly he fent orders to his generals, who 
were charged with the management of the Cyprian war, to 
conclude a peace with the Athenians on the beft terms they 
could. Hereupon Megabyzus and Artabazus fent embafladors 
to Athens to propofe an accommodation, which was agreed 
upon by the deputies of both fides on the following condi- 
tions : x. That all the Greek cities of Afia fhould be made 
free, and allowed to live according to their own laws ; 2. 
That no Perftan fliips of war fliould enter thofe feas that lie 
between the Cyanean and Cbelidonian iflands, that is from 
the Euxine lea to the coafts of Pamphylia j 3. That no 
Per/tan general (hould come by land within three days march 
of thofe feas ; 4. That the Athenians fhould not commit any 
hoftilities in the territories of the king of Perfia. Purfuant 
to thefe articles, the Per/tans withdrew all their garifons 
from Cyprus, leaving the feveral kings, among whom the 
ifland was parcelled out, to govern their refpe&ive kingdoms 
without any dependence on the kings of Perfia 9. Not 
long after the conclulion of this peace Evagoras died, if we 
believe Diodorus Siculus, in bantfhment, having been driven 
out of his kingdom by his nephew Protagoras r , who held it 
for fome years, but performed nothing worth relating. The 
ifland of Cyprus continued free from any foreign yoke from 
the conclulion of the peace we have fpoke of till the 18th 
year of the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon king of Perfia, 
when by the famous treaty concluded by Antalcidas the 
Lacedemonian, with Tiribazus general of the Perfian forces 
in Afia Minor, that ifland was again fubje&ed to the Perfi- 
ans with all the Greek cities in Afia . At this time reigned 
at Salami s Nicccreon fon of the ufurper Protagoras, famous 
for his cruelty, of which the following inftance is related by 
Laertius, Philo, Valerius Maximus, and Pliny. Taking of- 
fence at a fatyrical faying of the philofopher Anaxarchus, lie 
caufed him to be put into a great mortar made for that 
purpofc, and to be poundeJ to death with iron peftles r. 
Upon the death of Nicocreon, Nicocles the fon of limarchus 
w.is raifed to the throne. During his reign a ftranger from 
Pha-nic'ia, called by fome authors Abdymon, coming to Sa- 
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lamis, and being kindly entertained by NicocUs, requited 
the favours he received at the king's hands by driving him, 
with the affiftance of the Perftans* from the throne. Un- Evagoras 
der this tyrant Evagoras II. was born, a prince of great II. 
merit and extrawdinary virtue. He was the fori of Nico- 
cUs 9 and, bejng brought up by his parents with great care, 
gave early proofs of thofe virtues, which, if Ifocrates may 
be credited, made him the perfedt model of a good king 
He was diftinguifoed, as the fame author tells us, among 
the youth by the beauty of his afpe<£i, the vigour of his body, 
and mod of all by the modeffy and innocence of his behavi- 
our, which are the greateft ornaments of that age. He 
came into the world with the moft happy difpofitions ; a great 
fund of genius, an eafy conception, a moft lively penetra- 
tion, which nothing efcaped, (£fc. qualities, which might 
have exempted him from all ftudy and application ; and ne- 
verthelefs he fpent great part of his time in improving his 
mind by reading, as if he had been quite deftitute of talents, 
and obliged to fupply by ftudy what nature had denied him. 
As he advanced in years his virtues became fo confpicuous as 
to give no fmall jealoufy to the tyrant then on the throne, 
who was well apprized that fo fhining a merit could not con- 
tinue in the obfeurity of a private life. And indeed Eva- 
goras* after the death of his father, waited only for an op- 
portunity of recovering the crown which was due to him by 
his birth. But in the mean time, one of the principal ci- 
tizens, having murdered the tyrant, feized on it for himfelf, 
and being fu pported by the Perftans put all to the fword who 
attempted to oppofe him. On this occafion Evagoras was 
obliged to fave himfelf by abandoning the ifland and retiring 
to the continent. Having fpent fome time at Soli in Cilicia* 
and hearing there that his countrymen were grievoufly op- 
preflcd by the new ufurper, he refolved at all events to ref- 
cue them from the calamities they groaned under ; and ac- 
cordingly, being attended only by fifty followers, he pafled 
over into Cyprus^ and expelled the ufurper, the Perftans not 
being able to make head againft the Cyprians^ who joined 
him all to a man. Being thus, by his own valour and the 
affedion of his fubje&s, reftored to the throne of his ances- 
tors, he foon rendered his fmall kingdom the moft flourifh- 
ing of the whole ifland. ArtaxerxeSy king of Perfta y at- 
tempted to drive him out, and place anew on the throne 
the ufurper, who was greatly attached to the Perftans i hut 
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that prince being diverted by the Greek war, and finding 
Evagoras determined to hold out to the laft, put off the en- 
terprize to a more proper feafon. In the mean time, Canon 
by means of Ctefias the Cnidian* who was chief phyfician to 
Artaxerxcs* made up all differences between Evagoras and 
that prince, the latter promifing not to moleft him in the pof- 
feflion of his fmall kingdom. Conon after his defeat at Mg9f* 
potamos had taken refuge with Evagoras, and being kindly 
entertained by him had ever after fought for all opportunities 
of requiting the favours, which he and his countrymen the 
.Athenians had received at the king's hands in their diftrefs. 
But Evagoras* who was every way qualified for great under- 
takings, could not content himfelf with the kingdom of Sa- 
/amis alone. He extended his dominions, and by degrees 
made himfelf matter almoft of the whole ifland. The Ama- 
thufians* the Soiians, and the Citians, alone of all thofe 
iflanders, held out again ft him. Thefe had recourfe to the 
king of Perfidy who, being alarmed at the rapid progrefs of 
Evagoras* prom i fed them an immediate and powerful fup- 
port, which, however, he could not afford them fo foon as 
he expe&ed, being employed elfewhere in more important 
affairs. But having at laft concluded a peace with the Greeks* 
he bent all his force againft Evagoras* being determined to 
drive him quite out of the ifland. The Athenians notwith- 
ftanding their alliance with the Perfians* and the many favours 
they tad lately received from the king of Perfia* could not 
deny their affiftance to Evagoras* who had befriended them 
on all occasions, efpecially after their overthrow at Mgofpo- 
tamos. Having therefore with the utmoft expedition equip- 
ped ten (hips of war, they fent them under the command of 
Philoerates to his affiftance. But a fleet which the Laced** 
monians had at fea, commanded by Teleutias the brother of 
jtgefilaus* /ailing in with them near the ifland of Rhodes* fur- 
rounded them fo that not one fliip could efcape ». The A- 
thenians* determined to aflift their old ally at all adventures, 
fent Chabrias with another fleet and a confiderable number 
of land-forces on board to join him* This new fupply ar- 
rived fstfe, and in a fhort time the whole ifland was obliged to 
fubmit to Evagoras* which greatly redounded to the honour 
of Chabrias and the Athenian arms, But the Athenians being 
forced by a new treaty of peace, concluded between Arta- 
xerxes and the ftates of Greece^ to recal Chabrias* the Perfians 
attacked with all their forces the ifland of Cyprus* not doubt- 
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iag but they fhould (bon reduce it, fince no new fupplfo 
could be feat thither from Grace. The Perfian army con- 
fined of three hundred thou&nd men, and the fleet of three 
hundred flbips of war, befides a great number of tranfports. 
The land-forces were commanded by Orentes fon-in-law to 
jfrtaxerxes, and the fleet by Gates the fon of Tamvs. Tirir 
bazas was commander in chief both of the fea and land-forces. 
Evagorasy feeing himfclf threatened with fo dreadful a war, 
bad recourfe to all thofc princes,* who were at enmity with 
the Ptrfians, receiving Supplies of men and money from tho 
Egyptians, Libyans, Arabians, Tynans, and other nations. Be- 
fides, as he was a wealthy prince* he hired agreat many mercena- 
ries of various nations, equipped a fleet of fourfcore and ten gal- 
lies, and armed a great number of fmall veffels, which by inter- 
cepting the enemy's convoys reduced them, after they had land* 
eJ in the illand, to fuch ftiaits,that they began to mutiny and 
killed feveral of their officers. But the whole Perfian fleet 
putting to fea, the army was again plentifully fupplied with 
provifions from the continent. At the fame time Evagorat 
Itkewife received a great fupply of corn and fifty fhips from 
Egypt. Upon the arrival of the Egyptian fquadron he re- 
folved to attack the Perfiam at the fame time by fea and land. 
His land-forces falling upon a great detachment of the 
Perfian army put them to flight with great daughter. But 
the fea-fight was not attended with the Tike fuccefs. At firft 
be had the advantage, and took or funk a great many of the 
enemy's fhips. But the Per/tans, being animated by the 
example and warm remon ft ranees of Gaus their admiral, re- 
fumed courage, and returned to the charge with fuch vigour, 
that Evagoras, after a moft obftinate refiftancc, was obliged 
to retire into the harbour of Salamis, where he was clofely 
befieged both by fea and land. After this vi&ory liribazus 
went in perfon to acquaint the king with the fuccefs that at- 
tended his arms in Cyprus, and having obtained two thoufand 
talents for the ufe of the army, he returned with that new 
fupply to carry on the war more vigoroufly than ever. Dur- 
ing his abfence, Evagorat, leaving the defence of the city to 
his fon Pythagoras, got through the enemy's fleet, in the 
dead of the night w ith ten {hips, and (ailed for Egypt \ in 
hopes of engaging Acboris king of that country to join him 
with all his forces. But not obtaining from him the aid he 
expe&ed, and finding on his return the cit?y reduced to the 
utmoft extremity, he was obliged to capitulate. The terms 
offered him were, that he fhould abandon all the cities of 
Cyprus, except Salamis, and that be fhould hold this city of 
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the king of Pcrfia* as a fcrvant of his lord, and pay an annua] 
tribute. The extremity to which he was reduced, obliged 
him to comply with the firft article, hard as it was ; but he 
could not by any means be brought to confent to the fecond, 
declaring, that he would hold his kingdom no otherwife than 
as a king under a king. Tiribazus* who commanded in 
chief, would not make the leaft alteration, nor abate any 
thing of his pretentions ; whereupon Evagoras* being deter- 
mined to die fword in hand rather than to yield to fuch terms, 
broke off the conference, and applied himfelf entirely to the 
defence of the city 

In the mean time Orontes ,who commanded the land-forces, 
not being able to brook the fuperiority which Ttribazus had 
over him, as being intrufted with the whole management of 
the war, and jealous of the fuccefc that attended him, wrote 
fecretly to court, accufing him of holding a private corref- 
pondence with the Laccdamonians, and fpinning out the fiege 
of Salamis, in order to bring about fome change in the go- 
vernment with the affiftance of Evagoras* a fworn enemy 
to the Perjians. Upon the receipt of this letter, Artaxerxes 
immediately difpatched letters to Orontes enjoining him to feize 
Ttribazus* and fend him prifoner to court. Orontes* without 
delay, put the king's orders in execution, and was rewarded for 
his fuppofed zeal with the chief command of all the Perftan 
forces in Cyprus ; but the army being greatly diflatisfied with 
the change, fome left the fefvice, and others refufed to obey 
their new commander. This obliged Orontes to refume the 
negotiations of peace with Evagoras* and to conclude them 
upon the very terms which Ttribazus had rcjeflcd 5 for he 
confented that Evagoras lhould hold Salami s as king of that 
city, paying only a fmall tribute to the king of Perjta. Thus 
the fiege was raifed, and an end put to the war, after it had 
coft the Perjians 50,000 talents, that is, near ten millions of 
our money *. 

Not long after the conclufion of this peace, Evagoras 
was murdered by one of his eunuchs, named Thraftdaus* and 
Nlcccles fucceeded in the kingdom of Salamis by his foil Nicoc/es. 

Diodtyus* confounding the name of his fon who fucceeded 
him with that of the eunuch by whom he was murdered, 
tells us, that he was trcacheroufly put to death by the eunuch 
Nicocles* and that, upon his death, the eunuch feized on the 
kingdom'. That he was murdered by an eunuch, we are 
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told alio by Arijlotle * j but the eunuch's name was Thrafi- 
daus* as we read in Theopompus, who adds, that Nicotics 
the fon of Evagoras* upon the death of his father, took quiet 
pofleffion of the kingdom of Salamis \ Nicotics celebrated 
the funeral of his father with the utmoft pomp and magnifi- 
cence. The difcourfc, intitled Evagoras* ferved for his fu- 
neral oration. It was compofed by Ifccratcs, to infpire the 
young king with a defire of treading in the fteps of his father. 
The lame philofopher wrote two other orations addrelled to 
Nicotics^ whofe name they ftill bear. In the firft of thefe 
Jfocratcs (hews the duty of a king to his fubjc&s ; and, in 
the fecond, the duty of fubje&s to their king. Nicotics re- 
warded the author with twenty talents, as Plutarch in- 
forms us in the life of that philofopher b . Nicotics feems 
to have reigned but a few years j for we find his fon Evago- 
ras in pofleffion of the throne before the revolt of Cyprus* 
which happened in the very beginning of the reign of Ochus* 
who fucceeded Artaxerxcs Mnemon. It is furprizing that 
moil authors Ihould confound this Nicotics with another of 
the fame name who reigned at Salamis in the time of Pto- 
lemy the fon of Lagus, and revolted from him to Antigonus. 
Nicotics* the fon of that Evagoras* of whom we have fpoke 
above, was fucceeded by his fon named alfo Evagoras* which 
i has occafioned great confufion among thofe who have wrote 
of the affairs of Cyprus. Evagoras II. was, according to Evago- 
the learned bilhop UJhcr c, fucceeded by his fon Nicotics '* and ras II. 
Nicotics again by his fon Evagoras* who was driven out by his Evago- 
uncle Protagoras. While the latter was in pofleffion of the ras en- 
throne, the Cyprians* being ill ufed by their Pcrjian gover- Cyprians 
nors, attempted to lhake off the yoke, by joining the Egyp- r ™ ' 
tknsmA Phoenicians* who had already revolted. Hereupon p^g ans 
Ochus difpatched his orders to Idrieus king of Caria, enjoining y car 0 f 
him to invade the ifland of Cyprus* and make war upon the t ^ e pi 00 j 
inhabitants. Idrieus* in compliance with his command, hav- 2648. 
ing equipped a fleer, fent it with eight thoufand Greek mer- y ea r Be- 
cenaries, under the conduit of Phocion the Athenian , and E- fore 
vagoraS) to make a defcent in the ifland. This Evagoras was Chrift, 
the fon of Nit-odes, us we have hinted above, and having 351. 
teen driven out by his uncle Protagoras, he gladly joined rhe 
Perjians* in hopes of recovering his crown. His knowledge 
of the country, and the party he might ftill have in the ifland, 
wade him a very proper pcrfon to command in this expediti- 
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Cyprus had ft ill nine kings, but fubjeft and tributary 
to the king of Perfta. They all joined in this confederacy, 
with a driign to fhake off the Per fan yoke, and make them- 
felves each independent in his own city. The troops under 
the command of Phocion and Evagoras landed in Cyprus 
without any oppofition, and being reinforced with nume- 
rous bodies of .voluntiers from Syria and Cilicia, enticed hi- 
ther with the hopes of enriching themfelves with the fpoils of 
lb wealthy an ifland, they began with the liege of Salamis, 
which they inverted by fea and land. Bqt Protagoras mak- 
ing a vigorous defence, Ochus, who was entirely bent on the 
redu&ion of Egypt, compounded with him and the other 
Cyprian princes, redreifing all their grievances, and confirm- 
ing them in the government of their refpc&rve territories <*. 
7 he greateft difficulty which Ochus met with in bringing a- 
bout this accommodation, was the contenting of Evagoras, 
who laid claim to the kingdom of Salamis j but he being con- 
vi&ed before Ochus of having committed the moft flagrant 
opprelEons during his reign, Protagoras was confirmed in 
the kingdom of Salamis, and amends was made Evagoras, 
by conferring on him the government of another place; but 
he, being guilty there of the lame mifdemeanours, was obliged 
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to fave himfelf by flight into the ifland of Cyprus, where he 
was feized, and put to death by Protagoras. 

From this time, to the reign of Ptolemy, the firft of that 
name who reigned in Egypt, we find no mention made of the 
Cyprian kings. They fubmitted, without all doubt, to Alex- 
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the fame terms which had been granted them by 
nonarchs, as Arrian feems to insinuate Up- 



on the death of that conqueror, his generals divided the con- 
Ptolemy. q Ue fb he had made among them, in which divilion Cyprus 

fell to Antigonus* But while that prince was engaged in Afia 
Minor with Cajfander, Ptokmy the fon of Lagus, having in- 
vaded Cyprus with a powerful fleet, reduced moft part of the 
ifland, and obliged the kings who reigned there to do him 
homage. Among thefe Nicocles, king of Paphos, being ac- 
cufed of holding underhand a correfpondence with Antigonus, 
Ptokmy fent two of his intimate friends, Argaus and Palli- 
crates, into Cyprus, with inftru<5iions to difpatch Nicocles^ 
left, by his infinuations, the other princes fhould revolt and 
join Ant'gonus. Thefe arriving in Cyprus, unexpectedly fur- 
rounded the houfe of Nicocles with a body of men fent them 
for that purpofe by Menelaus, who commanded in Cyprus for 
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Ptolemy. Nicocles finding no means to efcap*, attempted 
firft to dear himfelf of what was laid to his charge; but fee- 
ing no one hearkened to what he faid, he drew his fword, 
and flew bimfelf on the fpot. Axiothea, his wife, hearing of 
her hufbandV death, firft killed all her daughters, left they 
ftould fall Into the enemy's hands, and then laid violent hands 
on herfelf. The news of fuch a dreadful maflacre fo affefted 
the brothers of Nicocles, that, retiring each of them to their 
own habitations, they fet fire to their houfes, and periftied 
with their whole families in the flames f , This Nicocles is 
fuppofed to have been the laft of theTeucrian family, 'and to 
have poflefled not only the kingdom of Paphos, but that alfo 
of Sa/amrs. Be that as it will, the kings of Cyprus from this 
time deferve rather the title of governors than kings, being 
fubje&s and mere va/Tals to the kings of Egypt. 

Ptolemy had not been long in pofTeffion of Cyprus, when Demetrius 
flntigonus, bent upon the recovery of that rich and fruitful invades 
iiland, ordered his fon Demetrius to tranfport thither what Cypus. 
forces he could, in order to drive out Ptolemy's generals. 
Demetrius, in compliance with his father's commands, left 
Greece, where he then was, and failed over into Carta, 
whence he fent embafladors to Rhodes, inviting the Rhodians 
to join him againft Ptolemy. But the Rhodians, refufing to 
comply with his retjueft, and protefting that they would 
maintain a ftrift neutrality, he paffed into C'licia, highly dif- 
' fatisfied with their conduct, and determined to make them 
feel in due time the effects of his refentment. In Cilicia he 
raifed an army of fifteen thoufand foot and four hundred 
horfe, which he embarked on a great number of tranfports, 
and conveyed over into Cyprus, under the convoy of one 
hundred and fixty three /hips of war. Being landed without 
the leaft oppofition, he encamped near the fhore, in the 
neighbourhood of Carpafta, where he drew his fhips to land, 
and furrounded them with a deep ditch and a double rampart. 
Having thus fecured his navy, he advanced firft to the cities 
of Urania and Carpafia, which he took by ftorm, and then, 
leaving a fufficient guard to defend his trenches, he marched 
to Salami s, with a defign to lay fiege to that important 
place 8 . Menelaus, Ptolemy's brother, who was then in Sa- 
lamis, upon intelligence of the enemy's approach, drew out 
of the neighbouring garifons a body of twelve thoufand foot 
ami eight hundred horfe, with a defign to divert him from 
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befieging the city ; but Demetrius falling upon him, put his 
army to flight, and, purfuing him to the very gates of the city, 
took three thoufanJ of his men prifoners, and killed about a 
thoufanJ in the flight and the purfuit. The prifoners he 
treated with great humanity, and incorporated them among 
his own troops ; but finding they were ready on all occafions 
to abandon him, and fly oyer to Menelaus, he put them on 
board his tranfpoi ts, and fent them all to his father AntU 

go*? us 

Mutilans being fully perfuaded that Demetrius , elated with 
hh fuccek, would lay iiege to Salami s^ made the due pre- 
parations on his fide for a vigorous defence, and at the fame 
time difpatched three mefTengers to Ptolemy^ acquainting 
him with the ftate of affairs in Cyprus, and foiliciting him to 
fend what fuccours he could with all poflible expedition. 
In the mean time Demetrius, having viewed the fituation and 
fortifications of the place, began to prepare the neceflary 
engines for the reduction of it, which, he forefaw, would cofi: 
him dear, the garifon being very numerous, and Menelaus 
refolved to hold out to the laft extremity. Having fent for 
workmen out of Ajia, and brought from thence a great quan- 
tity of iron, timber, and other materials, he made an im- 
jnenfc number of warlike engines of an extraordinary bignels, 
and, amongft others, the famous Helepolis, of which we 
have fpoke in the hiftory of Rhodes. When the engines 
were ready, Demetrius began to batter the walls with fuch 
fury, that in a few days feveral breaches were opened ; but 
when he thought himfelf already matter of the place, Me- 
nelaus found means to fet file to his engines, which was fo 
violent, that, notwithstanding the endeavours of Demetrius's 
men to extinguiflb the flames, they confumed in a fliort time 
all the machines, together with the Helepolis, and the men 
that were in it. This obliged Demetrius to fufpend his at- 
tacks \ and in the mean time Ptolemy, upon the intelligence 
he received of his brother's ill fuccefs in the action againft 
Demetrius, fet fail from Egypt with a fleet of an hundred 
and forty lhips of war, and two hundred tranfports, carrying 
ten thoufand men for the land-fervice. With this fleet he 
arrived at Citium, about two hundred furlongs from Salami "j, 
and from thence difpatched meflengers by land to Menelaus y 
deiiring him to fend the fliips, which, to the number of fix- 
ty, were in the port oi Salami s, to join the fleet. But De- 
metrius, furefeeing that Ptolemy's defign was to venture an 
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engagement by fea, had the precaution to leave ten of his 
fhips in the mouth of the harbour, which was very narrow, 
to prevent Menelaus's fquadron from failing out. The reft 
he drew up in line of battle, and having commanded the 
cavalry to keep near the fea-fide, that they might be ready, 
in cafe of any misfortune, to aflift thofe who fhould fwim to 
land, he advanced towards the enemy with an hundred and 
eight fail. The two fleets engaged with the utmoft fury and Ptolemy 
refolution ; that of Demetrius, confifting moftly of Phoeni- 
cians, Samians, and Athenians, foon put Ptolemy's left wing 
in confufion, and drove moft of the fhips afhore. On the a J ea fi& f ' 
other hand, Ptolemy, who commanded in the right wing, 
gained the like advantage over the enemy's left, took feveral 
of their beft gallies, and obliged the relt to fave themfclves 
by flight; but having purfued them too eagerly, he was at- 
tacked on his return, while his men were tired, by Deme- 
trius, and, after an obftinate refiftance, put to flight. De- 
metrius chaced him with his (hips in line of battle, and took 
feventy of his gallies, with all his rranfpcrts, on board of 
which were all his provifions, arms, money, military engines, 
and eight thoufand land-forces. After this overthrow Ptole- 
my returned to Egypt, with eight gallies only, the reft of 
his numerous fleet being either broken or deftroyed. Upon Cyprus 
his retreat the whole ifland of Cyprus, with all the forces, Jnhmits to 
fhipping, and magazines, which Ptolemy had there, fell into ^ cme ' 
the hands of Demetrius, The prifoners at land amounted to 
about feventeen thoufand men, befides the mariners taken on 
hoard the fleet. Menelaus the brother, and Lentijus the 
ion, of Ptolemy, were among the captives ; but Demetrius 
fent them both home with their friends nnd dependants, with- 
out ranfom, to requite the like kindnefs (hewn him by Pto- 
lemy after the battle of Gaza. All the reft he incorporated 
into his own forces, and thereby greatly reinforced both his 
fleet and amty *. 

Demetrius, immediately after this viftnry, difpatched A- 
rifiodemus the Mi lejian with the news of it to his father Anti- 
gens. When he arrived at court, and was brought in to 
Antigonus* he ftood filcnt for famr time, keeping him in 
fufpence, and then, as in a tranfport of joy, he uttered aloud 
tiiefe words, Prpfpei ity and happinefs to king A>,tigwus\ we 
Hjvc overthrown king Ptolemy at fea ; Cyprus is curs ; we have 
Ukeu fixreen ihoufand eight hundred men pufimers. Anti- 
ganus anfwered, Piofperity and happimkto ihcc too; never - 
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thelefs, becauftf thou haft kept me fo long in fufpence, thou 
ihalt in fome degree be puntfhed, and wait in thy turn for 
thy reward ». Antigonus was fo elated with this vkftory, that 
thenceforth he a/Turned the title of king, and gave it likewife 
to his fon Demetrius which the Egyptians hearing: of, ho- 
noured Ptolemy with the fame title, that he might, though 
defeated, be upon the fame level with the conqueror. This 
example was followed by Lyfimachus, Cajfander, and Seleu- 
cus, who, from that time, in all their letters, orders, decrees, 
and other writings, filled themfelves kings. k i Antigonus, 
and, after his death, Demetrius, held the ifland of Cyprus for 
the fpace of eleven years, at the end of which Ptolemy reco- 
vered it, while Demetrius was engaged againft the Athenians 
and Lacedemonians. He equipped a numerous fleet, and, 
landing in Cyprus ; over- ran the whole ifland before Demetrius 
by Ptole- had the leaft notice of his defign. The city of Salami s alone 

held out fome time againft him, but was at length ob- 
liged to furrender, and open its gates to the conqueror. In 
this city he found the mother, wife, and children of Deme- 
trius, whom he generoufly fet at liberty, with all their 
friends and domeftics, loading them with rich prefents, and 
appointing a fquadron of his beft fliips to convey them, with 
whatever belonged to them, into Greece, where Demetrius 
then was K 
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From this time Cyprus, according to what we read in 
profane writers, continued fubjeft to the kings of Egypt, till 
they were, with the utmoft injuftice, deprived of it by the 
Romans j but from the book of the Maccabees in , where 
Ptolemeus Macron and Nicanor are mentioned as eoverninc 




mans. w 
Year of that ifland under Antiochus Epiphanes, it is plain, that Cyprus 
the Flood, W as again, at leaft for fome time, brought under fubje&ion 
2 94 f - to the kings of Syria. Be that as it will, the feizing of it by 
rvf% C R Qmans ,s rcc koned the moil flagrant piece of injuftice 

£ n ' their republic was ever guilty of. We /hall, in a few words, 

give a diftinct account of this memorable event, which will 
for ever rcfledl ignominy and difgrace on the Roman name. 
Ptolemy Latburus, king of Egypt, left two fons, who divided 
their father's dominions between them. One known by the 
name of Ptolemy Aulcies, that is, the Flute-player, had for 
his fhare the kingdom of Egypt, The other called Ptolemy, 
without any iuriume, had the ifland of Cyprus* While the 
latter reigned in Cyprus, Publius Clodius, a young Roman 

* Plu r. in Dcmetrio. k Plut. il>id. Diodoh. Si cut. 
Jus rrN i'bi fupia. MaccAB. 1. i. c. i. vcr. 9. 1 Plut. ibid. 
yt M,\ cCa ». I. ii. c. F y. S. in. 
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nobleman, of a very bold and overprizing genius, being ta- 
ken by thepyrares on the coafts of Cilic'ta* fent to Ptolemy 
king of Cyprus* entreating him to fend him a fum of money 
wherewithal to pay his ranfom. As Ptolemy was a prince of 
a fordid and covetous temper, he fent him only two talents, 
which the pyrates defpifing, they chofe rather to releafe him 
without ranfom than to accept of fo fmall a fum. Some 
years after Clodius being adopted by a plebeian, and chofen 
tribune of the people, he employed all his power and autho- 
rity, which were very great, agamft the king of Cyprus^ re- 
prefenting him as a moil wicked man, and one who was un- 
worthy to wear a crown. He was indeed a vicious prince, 
but what right had Rome to reform the manners of indepen- 
dent kings ? However, as Ptolemy poficiTed immenfe riches, 
the people were eafily prevailed upon to concur with the 
revengeful Clodius to his ruin, and pafs a decree, declaring, 
that Ptolemy had forfeited his throne by his ill conduit, and 
that his dominions were fallen to the Roman people n . The 
fciiate did not oppofe this unjuft decree, for they had long 
fought for fome pretence to ftrip that wealthy prince of his 
treafures, and the only ihew of juftice they could find for it 
was, that Alexander the late king of Egypt* dying at 
Tyre, had left the Roman people his heirs, and, that there- 
fore the kingdom of Egypt* and with it Cyprus* which 
was then deemed a part of the kingdom of Egypt* had in 
virtue of that donation, palled to the Romans. This will 
had been infifted on at Rome foon after the death of Alexan- 
der y and motions had been there made for the feizing both 
°f Egypt and Cyprus ; but as they had fome years before 
taken poffeffion of Bithynia* by virtue of the will of A7- 
comedes* and of Cyrene and Libya* by the like will of Apion* 
and reduced them to Roman provinces, the fenate thought 
it would bring them under the imputation of being too de- 
firous of grafping all foreign dominions, fhould they, on 
this pretence, make themfelves matters likewife of Egypt and 
Cyprus ; wherefore, dropping at that time their claim to 
the deceafed king's dominions, they only fent to Tyre* for 
the effects he had left there at his death °. But now this 
claim as to Cyprus was revived, and, to gratify the revenge 
of Clodius* and the infatiahle avarice of the people of Rcme* 
a decree pafled for the feizing of Cyprus^ tho' the king then 

" Plut. in Cat. Uticenfi. Dion. Cassivs I, xxxviiL 1.. Florus 
1 iii. c. 9 Strabo 1. xi\\ p. 684. 0 Vit. i.nos Paiercui. 
J». c.45. Cic.in Oral, ( & ?. in Rullum. 
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on the throne had been declared a friend and ally of Rome, 

and had never done any thing to incur the difpleafure of that 
haughty and imperious republic p . 

The decree for the difpoflcfling of Ptolemy being pafled, 
Clodius' i next care was to find" out a proffer perfon to put 
it in execution. Cato was then ufing his utmoft endeavours 
to guard the republic againft the attempts of Clodius ; fo that 
his prefence was not at all agreeable to the factious tribune, 
who therefore refolved to get rid of fo troublefome a cen- 
fbr, by fending him out of the way on this expedition. He 
paid him a vifit, and acquainted him, that the people had 
honoured him with a commiflion, which was very reput- 
able for him, and neceflary for the good of the public. 
Vice reigns, faid he, in Cyprus, and the throne is debafed 
by it. Rome has therefore made choice of a man of fpotlefs 
probity to eftablifh virtue there. Go then, Cato, and make 
the purity of the Roman laws be revered in an illand, which 
is infamous for its vices. Cato, who was well apprised of 
the fnare, replied, That he could not leave his country, 
when it was threatened with far greater and nearer dan- 
gers. Well then, replied Clodius, I wilP compel you to do 
what you refufe to the requeft of your friends ; and ac- 
cordingly having afTembled the comitia, he procured an or- 
der for Cato to fet out without delay for Cyprus, and 
dethrone the king. Thus the virtuous Romans, by the 
molt unjuft, and iniquitous decree pofliblc, ordered a 
a friend and ally of theirs to he deprived of his dominions; 
and the rigid Cato had fo little fenfe of juftice as to 
obey and execute thofc wicked orders. The tribune, af- 
ter the decree was pa/Ted, prefled Cato to depart immedi- 
ately, but did not provide fo much as a (hip to carry 
him to Cyprus. He was commiffioned to drive the king from 
his throne, but was not allowed either men or money to ex- 
ecute the enterprize, or even a guard to protect him againit 
the infults of a provoked enemy. He therefore went on 
board the firft fhip he met with bound for Cyprus, and, be- 
ing attended only with a few domcftics, arrived at Rhodes, 
whence he fent one Canidius into Cyprus, charging 
him, to try whether he could prevail upon Ptolemy, by fair 
means, to give up his dominions to the republic. Canidi- 
us offered him, in Cafe's name, the hijh-prieithood of Ve- 
nus at Paphos, on the revenues of which he might have 
lived in a Hate of plenty and honour. Tins offer Ptolemy 
rejected ; but, on the other hand, not having course 
enough to engage in a war with Rome, he refolved to put 

p Plut- in Caune. Ve l. Pate cul. ubi fufra. 
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an end to his life and reign at the fame time. According- 
ly having put his beloved treafures, which he had been 
accumulating for many years, on board one of his largeft 
fliips, he failed out of the harbour, with a defign to fink the 
veflel, and perifh together with his riches ; but when he 
came to the execution of his defign, he could not find in his 
heart to deftroy his treafure, tho' he perfifted in the refo- 
lution of deftroying himfelf ; he therefore returned afhore, 
and having laid up ail his wealth again in the treafury, poi- 
fon'ed himfelf, not being able to furvive his di/grace, tho' he 
could not bear that his wealth fhould be loft. Upon the 
king's death, Cat without oppolition, took pofleflion of 
the ifland in the na/nc of the republic, and feized the trea- 
sures, which had been the chief caufe of that unfortunate 
prince's ruin. They amounted to 7000 talents, that is, 
1,356,250/. SterL and were the next year carried to Rome 
by Cato, and lodged there in the public treafury This 
wicked and unjuft proceeding of the Romans is generally 
aicribed to the tribune Clodius \ but the fenate was no left 
;j blame than the tribune, for they not only approved of 
the decree, depriving Ptolemy of his kingdom, but conferred 
extraordinary honours upon Cato 9 for having put it in exe- 
cution, Cato himfelf, notwithftanding his boaftcd virtue, 
fiiev/ed no more integrity on this occalion, than the wicked 
Odditis 1 for he not only accepted of that commiflion, but, 
after his return, gave a plain inftance of his approving what- 
ever had been done. As foon as Clodius ended his tribune- 
fiiip, Cicero accufed him before the fenate, and endeavoured 
to perfuade the fathers to annul all the laws he had made during 
his authority. But on this occafion Cato declared in favour 
of his greateft enemy, againft his beft friend, faying, that 
if the a&s of Clodius were annulled, the treafures brought 
from Cyprus ought to be reftored to the inhabitants of that 
ifland ; and to prevent this, the virtuous Cato prevailed 
upon the fenate to confirm fuch a£ts of Clodius, as regarded 
the deputing of the king, and the feizing of his moveable 
riches and dominions r . 

^Plut. in Catone, Val. Max. I. ix. c. 4. Dro.v Cassfis. 
l.xxxix. p. ioi. Flokus, 1. iii. c. 2. Strado, I. xiv. p. 684. 
4pjman de Bell. Civil. I. ii. Ammian. Marcbll. I xiv. 
Vi Patercl-l. 1. ii, c. 4^. Vfi M.tius Patercu l. 
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4 

The Hijlory of Samos. 

THE name of Samos was in antient times common to 
three iflands, viz. Cephalenia, Samotbracia, and this 
which we are now to write of. Ctpbalenia had the 
name of Samos from its metropolis Sama, as Thucydides in- 
forms us r , and Samothracia from a colony of Samians, who, 
being driven out of their own ifland by their domeftic ty- 
rants, fettled in that l . The ifland frill known by the name 
of Samos was in former ages diftingurfhed from the other two 
by the epithet of Ionian, being inhabited chiefly by the Ioncs, 
to whofe confederacy it belonged. It had alfo the following 
names, Partbenia, according to Arijiotlc the moft antient 
of all u , Dryuja, Anthcmuja, Melamphyllus, CypariJJia, Par- 
tbenoarufa, Stephane w , Anthemus, and Part bent as x . Whence 
it had the name of Samos, which in procefs of time pre- 
vailed overall the reft, is uncertain : Some writers, quoted 
by Strabo 1, are of opinion, that it was fo called from the 
Saa, a people of Thrace, who fettled in the ifland ; but 
Strabo himfelf feems to infinuate, that it borrowed this name 
from fome hero, a native of the country. As this ifland is 
full of eminences and precipices, it is not unlikely, that the 
name of Samos was given it on that account, fince the word 
Samos was ufed by the antient Greeks, as Conjlantine Por- 
pbyrogenitus informs us, to fignify any high place or emi- 
nence. 

Samos lies between the continent of AJia, and the ifland 
of Icaria, being divided from the former by a ftreight, ac- 
cording to Strabo 875, but in reality above a thoufand pa- 
ces broad, and from the latter by another which is eight 
miles over. The ftreight, which parts Samos from the conti- 
nent of AJia, is called by the Turks the little Bogazi, that 
word fignifying in their language a canal or Jlreigbt, and the 
other which feparates it from the ifland of Icaria, the gretii 
Bogazi : As all the veflcls, trading from Conjlantine pic to 
Syria and Egypt 9 pzfs through one of thefe (heights, the courfe 
by Mycone and Naxia being too long, they are ftill fre- 
quented by py rates as they were in Strabo 9 s time. In the 
middle of the little ftreight (lands a reck, between which ai:*I 

f Tiiicyd. 1. ii. 1 S'j 1 das verbo Xa/Ao^ } -aK*). " Apuo. 
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the ifland of Samcs lies the fmall ifland of Nartecis mentioned 
by Strabo % who places it over-againft the cape Pofidium in 
Sams 9 famous for a ftately temple built there by the Sam- 
ans in honour of Neptune^ whence it had the name of Pofi- 
dium, or Ntptune's cape. The ifland of Santas lies between 
the 38th and 39th degrees of north latitude, and is about 
eighty-feven miles in circumference. 

The metropolis of Samos, and the only city in the coun- The city of 
try mentioned by the antients, bore the fame name as the Samos. 
ifland. It ftood on the fouth coaft, partly in the plain and 
party on the hills, being divided into the upper and lower 
town. The former took up the hills about the prefent city 
of Cora, which is near three miles from the fea, and the 
latter the plain which extends from the prefent port of 77- 
gani to the cape of Juno *. Strabo tells us, that this city 
was built by Tembrio and Procles, or, as fome read it, Pa- 
irocles, who fettled here with a colony of Ionian*. But Vi- 
truvius b is of opinion, that Samos and the twelve towns 
of the Ionian confederacy were all built by Ion the Athenian, 
who gave his name to the country of Ionia. The city of 
Samos was in the flouriftiing times of Greece very populous, 
wealthy, and well fortified. We may judge of the antient 
fplendor and greatnefs of this city, from the ruins of it, 
which are ftill to be feen, and are fully defcribed by a modern 
traveller c Htrodotus d takes notice of three things very <^ 
remarkable at Samos ; the firft was a way opened through a mar ^/ c 
mountain, feven furlongs in length, eight foot in heighth, things at 
and as many in breadth. A canal twenty cubits deep, and Samos 
three foot broad was carried along the fide of the aperture, 
and ferved to convey, through various pipes, the water of a 
plentiful fpring into the city. Eupalinus of Megara, the fon 
of Naujlrophus, was the contriver and dire£tor of this work, 
A modern traveller is of opinion, that the fpring, which 
tempted the Samians to undertake fo great a work, was that 
which is ftill to be feen at Metelinous \ for that fpring is by 
far the beft of the ifland, and the bored mountain ftands be- 
tween the fmall town of Metelinous and the ruins of antient 
Samos c . The entrance of the opening, which was carried 
quite through the mountain, is to be feen to this day, but 
the other parts have been long fince filled up. The felond 
thing, which Herodotus obferved at Samos, was a mole or 
pier, a hundred and twenty foot high, which formed the 

l Sr«AB. l.xiv. a Idem. ibid. b Vitruviim Arch:/ 
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harbour and advanced above two furlongs into the fea. Such 
an extraordinary work in thofe early times fhews, that the 
Samians were among the firft of the Greets, who applied 
themfelves to navigation ; and indeed we find them em- 
ploying Aminocles, the Corinthian, the ableit (hip-builder 
of his time, near three hundred years before the Pelopon- 
vejian warf. The third thing, counted by Herodotus among 
the wonders of Samos, was the famous temple of Juno, 
the moft fpacious, as that hiftorian affirms, which he ever 
faw 1 ' The ruins of this edifice are ftill to be fecn about 
half a mile from the fea, and the like diftance from the river 
Imbrafus. A modern traveller gives us a diftinft account of 
them, which it would be too long to infert here *». Meno&o- 
rus the Samian, who wrote a treatife on the curiofities of that 
ifland, tells us, that this temple was built by Caricus, and 
certain nymphs 1 ; for he fuppofes the ifland to have been firft 
poflefled by the Carians, fo called, from Caricus their leader. 
Paufanias writes, that it was the work of the Argonauts^ 
who brought from Argos to Samos a ftatue of the goddefs, 
and placed it in a magnificent temple built by them in this 
ifland, which was in a peculiar manner facred to Juno, who 
was fuppofed to have been born here on the banks of the ri- 
ver Imbrafus, under one of thofe trees which we call Ag- 
nus Cajius. The flump of this tree was (hewn, as the 
fame author informs us, for many ages in the temple, and no 
lefs honoured than Juno herfelf*. The ftatue of the god- 
defs, as the fame Paufanias tells us, was the work of Smilis, 
a famous fculptor of /Egina, and contemporary with Dada- 
Jus. Clemenes Alexandrinus 1 fpeaks of this temple, as one of 
the moft ftately buildings of antiquity, and adds out of Mth- 
lius, a very antient author, that the Samians at firft worfhip- 
ped only the ftump of a tree, which was afterwards formed 
into a ftatue. The Tyrrhenian pirates, if we believe Mem- 
dotus ™, having attempted to carry away this ftatue, and put 
it already on board one of their (hips, were kept in the har- 
bour with contrary winds till they carried it back to the tem- 
ple ; the fame of this pretended miracle drew crowds of vota- 
ries from all parts, and greatly increafed the worfhip which 
was paid to the S ami an Juno. 

The Hcraan games which were inftituted by the Greets 
in honour of Juno, whom they called Here, were celebrated 
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in this ifland with theutmoft magnificence. The fabulous o- 
pinion, which prevailed in Samos, that Juno had lived there 
from her earlieft infancy, till ftie became marriageable, and 
that Jupiter had married her there, gave rife to the folemnity 
which they annually celebrated in honour of that goddefs. 
The Samians then renewed the nuptial rejoycings in her tem- 
ple, where was amongft other ftatues one of this their tutelary 
g. ddefs, under the figure of anew-married woman, to perpetu- 
ate the memory of her marriage with Jupiter, We have 
ftill remaining, in the antient monuments, feveral traces of 
the zealous worihip the Samians paid to Juno. Moft of the 
Samian medals are ftamped with the figure of this goddefs, 
holding a fceptre in her hand, to fhew her dominion over 
the ifland, and have on the reverfea peacock her favourite 
bird. The temple of Juno, where the Heraan folemnities 
were performed, was one of the moft antient of Greece, hav- 
ing been built, if we believe Herodotus n , by one Rhacus the 
fon of Phileus, a native of Samos, foon after the lonians fet- 
tled in the ifland. This antient temple was burnt down to 
the ground by the Per/tans, but foon after rebuilt, and fo en- 
riched with gifts that there was no room for ftatues and pic- 
tures Verres on his return from Afia, notwithftanding the 
miracle which had faved the goddefs from the Tyrrhenians* 
did notfcruple to rifle the temple, and ftrip It of all its rich 
immoveables, as appears from Tully, who upbraids him with this 
piety p . The pirates fhewed no more refpe& to the goddefs 
and her temple in Pompefs time. In a court adjoining to 
the temple was an immenfe number of ftatues, done by the 
moft famous ftatuaries of Greece, and amongft others three of 
a coloflean fize, all on the fame bafe, reprefenting Jupiter* 
Minerva, and Hercules. They were the work of Myron* 
who made the brazen cow fo much celebrated by the Greek 
wits of thofe days in their epigrams, which have been tranf- 
lated by Aufonius into Latin. Mark Anthony carried thefe 
three ftatues to Rome \ but Augujius reftored thofe of Mi- 
nerva and Hercules to the Samians ; that of Jupiter he kept 
at Rome, and placed it in a little temple which he caufed to 
be built on the capitol. The amours of Jupiter and Juno 
were painted on the cieling of the temple, and reprefented 
fo naturally, that Origen reproaches the gentiles with expof- 
iflg them to the eyes of the multitude q . 

The fruitfulnefs of ita foil is highly commended by the Soil. 
antients, namely by Strabo, who feems to prefer it in ilu* 
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rcfpecl to the moft fertile countries in Afta. Herethe trees, 
if we believe Mthlius as quoted by Athenausf yielded fruit 
twice a year Pliny takes notice of the pomgranates of Sa- 
mos, fome of which had red grains, others white f . The 
only thing which Strabo did not admire in Samos was the wine, 
which was but very indifferent in his time, though all the 
neighbouring iflands were famous on account of their excel- 
lent wines. 

Arts, Sec. The Samians applied them felves very early to trade and 

navigation ; for Herodotus fpeaks of them as trading to Egypt + 
Thera, and Spain, before any of the other Greeks, except 
Softratus of Mgina, were acquainted with thofe countries. 
They are faid by Pliny to have been the firft contrivers of vef- 
fels fit for the tranfporting of cavalry c . Samos was in former 
ages famed for earthen ware, which, if we believe Gellius u , 
was firft made in this ifland, and in great requeft among the 
antients, who ufed the Samian earthen ware in their moft 
fplendid entertainments*. The earth about the prefent vil- 
lage of Bavonda is ftill deemed very proper for potter's ware ; 
but no-body in the ifland now follows that profeffion, the in- 
habitants being fupplied with that ware from Ancona and 
Scio . 

Maii- Thb ifland of Samos was firft peopled, according to Stra* 
tants and ^° * anc * ot her antient writers, by the Carians, and after- 

govertt- 

wards by colonies from Ithaca and Cephalenia. Some agea 
ment. after the lonians, having feized part of Carta , pafled over 

into the ifland of Samos, and fettling there under the con- 
duct of Tembrio and Proclcs, united the city of Samos to the 
Ionian confederacy. This happened, as Eufebius informs us y , 
in the twelfth year of the reign of Rehoboam king of Hieru- 
falem. Heraclides 2 tells us, that this ifland lay defolate till 
the time of Macareus, the fon of JEolus, who, having killed 
the wild beafts that infefted it, fettled there, and continued 
in poflefTion of the ifland till the arrival) of the Carians. But 
whoever were the firft inhabitants, it is certain, that the city 
of Samos in after-ages held a confiderable rank among the 
twelve cities of the Ionian confederacy, being celebrated by 
the antients, as no- way inferior either to Miletus or Epbefus, 
which were the chief cities of the lonians. 

The Samians were firft governed by kings; for Herodo- 
tus * names one Amphicrates reigning at Samos ; but how long 

r Atucn. Deipn. I. xiv. r Pl in. 1. xiii. c, io. 1 Idem, 
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this kind of government continued, or on what account it 
was abolifhed, is what we find no- where recorded. From 
the kings the adminiftration palTed into the hands of the Geo- 
moriy who formed a kind of fenate and had much the fame 
power as the ephori of Sparta. This form of government 
gave room to a democracy, and the democracy to an oligarchy. 
The Samians continued for many ages free from all foreign 
fubjeflion, but were often reduced to a ftate of llavery bjr 
their domeftic tyrants , as we fhall relate in their hiftory. 

The firft enterprise of the Samians, mentioned in hiftory, Hiftory 
is their failing to Egypt \ and planting a colony there in the Samos. 
city of OafiSy which, as Herodotus informs us \ was inhabi- 
ted by Samians of the Mfcbrionian tribe. But as to the time 
of this expedition we are quite in the dark, as alfo of their 
firft voyage to Tartejfus in Spainy which is related by Herodo* 
tusthus : A Samian veffel, bound homeward from Egypt , un- 
der the command of one Colausy was by ftrefs of weather 
driven into the harbour of Plataa, an ifland of Libya. From 
thence Colaus let fail with a delign to recover the coafts of 
Egypt y but had fcarce left the ifland, when a violent eafterly 
wind arifing carried him, in fpite of all his endeavours, be- 
yond the pillars of Herculesy nor did it ever ceafe or abate till 
he arrived at Tartejfus. As no foreign traders had ever before 
touched at that port, the inhabitants flocking to the fhore 
bought their commodities at fuch prices as they were pleafed 
to fet upon them ; whence the profits they made were fo con- 
fiderable, that upon their return to Samos they made with the 
tenth part of their gain, amounting to fix talents, a bafon of 
brafs, furrounded with the heads of griffins inclining to each 
other, and placed it in the temple of Junoy fupported by three 
ftatues of brafs in a kneeling pofture feven foot high c . In the 
reign of their king Amphicrates they made war upon the inha- 
bitants of Mgina-y but all we know of this expedition is, that 
it reduced both parties to great extremities d . This war hap- 
pened before the reign of Cambyfes king of Perfia, for in his 
time the MginateSy entering into an alliance with the Cretans* 
revenged themfelves on the Samians for the evils they had fuf- 
fcred on this occafion, as we thall fee anon. The 4 Samians , 
as the fame Herodotus inform* us % maintained their liberties 
both againft Craefut and CyruSy after thofe princes had reduc- 
ed the other Ionian ftates on the continent. They were ex- 
pert mariners, and had a couficlcrublc fleet, which protected 

b He robot. 1, iti ' Idem ibid. (i Idem ibid.. 
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them againft any foreign invafion. However, they were very 
early brought under fubje&ion by their own tyrants. Among 
thefe we may reckon the Geomori> that is, the nobility of Sa- 
ntos ^ fo called from their dividing the lands among themfelves, 
after they had entirely fupprefled the popular fa&ion. During 
the ufurpation of the Geomori, the inhabitants of Megara 
having attacked the city of Perinthus, which the Samians had 
built and peopled, a war was kindled between thefe two nati- 
ons. The Geomori^ who then governed with an abfolute 
i'way, commanded thirty fliips of war to be equipped, and 
committed the management of the war to nine commanders, 
each of which had an equal power. Thefe falling upon the 
Megarenfes routed them with great (laughter, and took fix 
hundred prifoners. Being elated with this vi&ory they refolv- 
cd to try whether they fliould be attended with the fame fuo 
cefs againft their domeftic enemies ; for thefe commanders 
were all of the popular faftion. Accordingly having armed 
the fix hundred Megarenfes > whom they had taken prifoners, 
on their return they attacked the Geomori while they were af- 
fembled in council, put moft of them to the fword, and re- 
rtored the democracy f . Not long after a war breaking out 
c 1 r , between the Samians and /Eolians, the former chofe one Sylo- 
5yIoion#- j- Qn t0 cornman( j their forces, who, as he was an ambitious 

Samos man ' ,n ^ eac ^ °f attacking the enemy, remained at Samos un- 
der various pretences, till fuch time, as he had gained both 
the officers and foldiers over to his party, and then made him- 
felf mafter of the city in the following manner. The Sami- 
ans ufed annually to perform with great folcmnity certain 
ceremonies in honour of Juno in the temple of that goddefs, 
which flood without the walls of the city. As they were 
then ready to engage in a war, Sylofon under pretence of pie- 
ty prevailed upon the citizens to march all at once in proceffi- 
on from the market-place to the temple. This procelfion he 
led himfelf, but dealing away as foon as the crowd got into 
the temple, he returned to the city, and, by means of the 
foldiers he had left on board the fleet in the harbour, poflefled 
himfelf of all the important pofts ; fo that the citizens on their 
returning home were forced to fubmit to their new tyrant, 
having neither courage nor arms to oppofe him g . 
Year of About this time the Samians , by difobliging the Corin- 
the Flood tbians, fowed the feeds of thofe animofities, which broke out 
2383. between the two nations in the following age. The matter is 

Before thus related by Herodotus h : Periander tyrant of Corinth^ to 
Chrift, 3 

616. f Plu r.in Problemat. g Poly/gnus, * He rodot. 
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revenge the death of his fon on the Corcyraans, by whom he 
had been murdered, feized three hundred youths of the chief 
families of Corcyra, and put them on board certain Corinthi- 
an /hips in order to fend them to Sardis, where they were to 
be made eunuchs, and as fuch ferve Alyattes king of Lydia. 
But the fhips that tranfported them touching at Samos, the 
Samians advifed the Corcyraan youths to take fandiuary in the 
temple of Diana, and would not fuffer the Corinthians to 
remove them from thence, faying, that they were under the 
prote&ion of the goddefs. The Corinthians befet the temple 
in order to prevent any provifions from being conveyed to them, 
and by that means oblige them to abandon their afylum. But 
the Samians aflembling their youth of both fcxes, under co- 
lour of celebrating a feftival in honour of Diana, ordered 
them to dance round the temple with cakes of flour and 
honey in their hands, to the end that the Corcyraan s might 
fnatch them from them, and by that means fuftain themfelves. 
This practice they continued till the Corinthians, after having 
waited a long time, thought fit to leave the ifland ; when the 
Samians, putting the youths of Corcyra on board their fliips 
of war, conveyed them fafe to their native country. This 
the Corinthians remembered, and many years after joined the 
Lacedemonians in the war which they made upon the Samians, 
as we lhall relate in the fequel of this hiftory. 

The Samians after the death of Sylofon enjoyed their liber- iEaces. 
ty for fome time, but were again brought under fubje&ion by 
one of their chief citizens named Maces, of whom mention 

is made by Herodotus*. Maces had three fons, Polycrates, 
Pantagnojlus, and Sylofon. Polycrates in his father's life-time Polycra- 
formed a defign of feizing on the government, but could not tes. 
put it in execution till fome years after his death, the Samians 
guarding themfelves with great care againft any attempts of 
that nature. However, he at length compafled his defign in 
the following manner. As his father had left an immenfe y car 0 f 
treafure, he gained the affe&ion of the populace by living in the Flood, 
a moft fplendid and elegant manner- He made frequent en- 2471. 
tertainments, inviting to them even thofeof the loweft rank Before 
among the people. He provided at a vaft expence the richeft Chrilt, 
furniture that had ever been feen till his time in the ifland, and 528. 
was ever willing to lend his filver and gold plate or ftatcly 
beds to fuch as were to folemnize marriages or make entertain- 
ments. Being by this means become the darling of the peo- 
ple, he imparted his defign of making himfelf abfolute to his 
brothers, promifing to ftiare with them the ifland and fuch 
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other acquifltions as he might make. They readily came intc 
his meafures ; whereupon it was agreed, that they fliould 
fall upon the people with a body of armed men, whom Poly^ 
trates had gained with large promifes, while they were cele-: 
brating a feaft in honour of Juno, and that Polycrates fhould 
at the fame time pofTefs himfelf of the city. The antients tell 
us, that Polycrates in this undertaking was affifted by fifteen 
men only, not venturing to admit others into the confpiracy 
for fear of being betrayed } fo univerfally did the love of li- 
berty prevail among the Samians k . With this ftnall body he 
made himfelf matter of the moft important places of the city, 
reduced the citadel called AJlipalaa^ and maintained himfelf 
in i t againft the utmoft efforts of the Samians > till he was relieved 
by a body of Naxians, fent him by Lygdamis tyrant of Naxus. 
With this reinforcement he fettled himfelf on the throne, after 
having either banifhed or put to death all thofe who had declar- 
ed againft him. Having thus got rid of his enemies, he 
amply rewarded his friends by conferring upon them the chief 
employments of his new kingdom ; he divided the ifland, 
purfuant to his promife, with his two brothers ; but foon after 
repenting of what he had done caufed Pantagnojlus to be put 
to death, and banifhed Sylofon. By this means being mafter 
of the whole ifland, he began to entertain thoughts of inlarg- 
ing his dominions, and that he might not be diverted by the 
king of Egypt) he entered into an alliance with jtmafis y who 
then reigned there. The friendfhjp between thefe two princes 
was cultivated with mutual prefents : amongft others Amafis fent 
to Samos two ftatues of himfelf curioufly carved in wood, which 
were ftill to be feen in the time of Herodotus y {landing behind 
the gates of the temple of Juno. Having nothing to fear on the 
fide of Egypt) which was then a powerful kingdom, he equipped 
a fleet of an hundred gallies, and putting on board a thou land 
chofen archers and other land-forces, he fell upon the neigh- 
bouring iflands, being in all his enterprizes attended with fucb 
fuccefs, that he attacked no place without mattering it. He 
did not fpare even his friends and allies, faying that they would 
be m<re obliged to him if he reftored to them what he had 
taken, than if he had left them in the quiet pofleflion of their 
lands and dominions. After he had reduced moft of the iflaiuk 
lie landed his forces on the continent of Afia , and made him- 
felf mafter of many cities on the coaft ; infomuch, that em- 
baffadors were fent to him from all the neighbouring ftates, 
offering to fubmit upon what terms he was pleafed to impofe. 

* Idem ibid. Strab. I. xiv. Pausan. in Attic. Polvjenu 
I. i. AiJhcn jrvs 9 I. xii c, 9. Diou. Chryft. Orat 17. 
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The Lejiians alone oppofed htm, hut were entirely defeated 
in a fea-fight, in which he took a great many prifoners, 
and condemning them all to the chain employed theni in fur- 
rounding the city of Samos with a deep and wide Mitch. When 
news was brought to Amafis of the fuccefs that attended him 
in all his expeditions, he is faid to have wrote to him in the 
following terms. Amafis to Polycrstes : I have heard with 
pleafure the fortunate fucceflts that attend the enterprises of 
a friend and arlly. But the unufual grcatnefs of your pros- 
perity alarms me, being well apprifed that the gods are envi- 
ous. As for me, I would rather chufe that my affairs and 
thofe of my friends /hould he alternately attended with good 
and bad fortune through the whole courfe of my life, than be 
always accompanied with an uninterrupted felicity. For I do 
not remember to have ever heard of a man, who having 
been always happy did not at laft pcrifti by fome fignal cala- 
mity. Be advifed therefore by me, and guard yourfelf 
ag;ainft the bad confequeaces of good fortune in this manner : 
confider what you value moft, andwouldbe greatly concerned 
to Jofe, and of that, be it what it will, deprive yourfelf. If 
vour profperity ftill continues without any viciflitude, repeat 
the fame remedy. Polycraics, having read the letter, approv- 
ed of the advice given him by his friend, and after deliberat- 
ing; with himfelf what thing he would be moft unwilling to 
part with, came at laft to this refolution. He had a feal cut 
in an emerald, and fet in gold by one Tbeodorus a Samian. 
This he valued above all his treafures, and therefore to coun- 
terbalance his good fortune, going on board a galley of fifty 
oars, and advancing far into the deep, in the preftnee of all 
thofe who attended him, he threw the emerald into the 
fca. He then commanded them to fail back, and on 
his return was greatly grieved for the lofs of fuch an inefti- 
mable treafure. But a few days after a fiflierman having ta- 
ken a fifli of an extraordinary fize, and thinking it a prcfent 
worthy of Polycratcs, carried it to the palace. Polycratcs 
was highly plcafed with it, and, having invited the fi/herman 
to dine with him, ordered it to be drcfled that very day. 
When the fervanrs opened the belly of the fifli they found, to 
their great furprize, the emerald lodged there, and immedi- 
ately carried it to Polycratcs, who being per fuaduL that fia h 
m extraordinary event could not be imputed to chance, hut 
f'»a particular providence of the gods, acquainted Amafis with 
h:s thi owing the fiiznet into the fca, and the maimer in which 
Ik: had recovered it. Anmfn, having read his letter, and not 
'•oubtinir but fome oreaf misfortune would (oon or late hef.il 
'am, immediately difpalehed an herald ij Sjmoi, enjoining 
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him to renounce in his name the friendfllip of Polycrates, and 
difiblve all the obligations of hofpitality, that had been con- 
tracted between them ; kit the calamities, which threatened 
Polxcrates, ftiould affect him with that grief which a friend 
owes to the misfortunes of a friend l . 

Polycrates, being no longer under any engagements with the 
kins: of Egypt) fent embafladors to Cambyfes king of Perjia, 
enjoining them to conclude an alliance with that prince, and 
offer him what forces he required for the expedition he was 
meditating againft Egypt. Cambyfes readily accepted ofthe offer 
made him by the embafladors, and at the fame time acquainted 
Po/ycrates that he ftcod in no need of land-forces, but wanted a 
fleet to convey his troops into Egypt. Hereupon Polycrates ha- 
ving equipped forty gallies fent them to Cambyfes^ with all thofe 
Samians on board, whom he fufpe&ed of feditious defigns, 
requeuing him not to fuffer them ever to return to their na- 
tive country. Some writers affirm that thefe Samians never 
arrived in Egypt, but in their paflage having called a council 
of war rel'olved not to proceed farther than the Carpathian 
fea. Others tell us, that they arrived in Egypt, but finding 
thcmfelvcs there carefully watched by the Per/ians, laid hold 
of the firft opportunity to make their efcape, and on their re- 
turn to Samos met the fleet of Polycrates, which they defeat- 
ed, and landed fafe in their own country, where they fought 
an unfuccefsful battle at land, and afterwards fet fail for Lace- 
damov* Some writers fay, that in this a#ion too they car- 
ried the day ; but this opinion, as Herodotus rightly obferves, 
is quite groundlefs ; for they would not have been obliged to 
implore the afliftance of the Lacedemonians, if they had found 
themfelves in a condition to make head againft the forces of 
the tyrant. Befides, it is very improbable, that one, who 
had a numerous army of mercenaries, and a chofen body of 
Samian bowmen in conftant pay, fhould be overcome by fo 
unequal a number as thofe were who returned from Egypt, 
especially if we confuler, that Polycrates, as Herodotus in- 
forms us, to prevent any treachery had fhut up the wives and 
children of all the Samians in the arfenal, revolving to burn 
them together with the naval ftores, if lie found himfelf be- 
trayed to the exiles 

Th£S£ Samians , thus expelled hy Polycrates , had recourfc 
to the Lacedemonians, by whom they were at ftrft received 

1 Herodot. I. iii. Pi in. I. xxxiii. c. i.Sc I xxxvii. c. i« Somv. 
c. 39. Val Max. I. vi. c i i. Lv c i an. in Carontc. '» Hero- 
dot, ibid. Stkau. I. xiv. ALhah. Var. Hi/lor. 1. ix. c 4. Ma v. 
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but very indifferently $ for having made a long fpecch fetting 
forth the calamities they had fuffered, the Lacedemonians gave 
them no other anfwer, than that they had forgot the firft part 
of their fpeech, and therefore did not underftand the laft. The 
Samians being a fecond time admitted into the aflembly 
brought with them an empty baflcet, and fhewing it, only 
faid, It is empty, fignifying thereby that they wanted bread. 
The Lacedamonians anfwered, that the bafket alone fufficiently 
declared their wants, and immediately decreed to affift them. 
The Satnian writers, quoted by Herodotus, tell us, that the 
Lacedamonians undertook the defence of the exiles, in requital 
of the aififtance they had formerly received from them in a 
war with the Meffcnians ; but the Lacedamonians fay, that they 
efpoufed their caufe not out of any good will to the exiles, but 
to be revenged on the Samians for having formerly intercepted 
a curious bafon, which they had fent as a prefent to Crerfus 
king of Lydia, and robbed them the year before of a rich pre- 
fent, which the king of Egypt had fent them. But whatever 
was the motive that prompted them to aflift the bunifhed Sa- 
mians, they equipped a powerful fleet, and being joined by 
the Corinthians, whom the Samians had formerly difobliged 
as we have related above, fet fail for Samos and laid fiege to 
the capital of the ifland. Polycrates made a vigorous defence, 
anJ frequently falJying out cut great numbers of the aggreilbrs 
in pieces. In one of thefe fallies the Samians being entirely 
routed were purfued with great flaughter to the very gates of 
their city, which the Lacedamonians would have taken had 
they followed the example of* their leaders Archias and Lyco- 
pes. For thefe two entered the city together with the flying 
Samians, and finding their retreat cut off, died valiantly fight- 
ing within the walls. The Lacedamonians continued before 
the place for the fpace of forty days; but finding they could 
not mafterit, raited" the fiegc and returned to Lacedamon . 
Some writers tell us that Polycratrs, having agiecd to pay 
them on their departure a large fuip of money, can fed a great 
many pieces of led to he coined and gilr, and with tlv-!e pur- 
chafed a peace, without Icflcninghis treafures or enriching the 

enemy n . 

Aft£R their departure, thofe Sa?»::ti:u who h id houaht 

the war upon Polyoates, finding th' rntriv es iib.mdnu i., kt 
fail for the iJlatui of A7/;A>,//«, which is c»nc t.[ [he C.\\ '\ 
The affairs of ihc Sip/j- i,i>a were then i»i a flouniiisu;; von- 
dirion, and their rulics iinnitnle ; rim ill ind I's : ,(, t w.-'uv^ 
In mines of go) J an J Jihvr, mat (lie lentil ul tiie nicisi} Li icy 
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coined being Tent yearly to Delphos equalled the greateft treafure 
there ; for they divided once a year the riches which they 
drew from their mines, fending the tenth part of the whole as 
a prefent to dp olio* One year, after having made the ufual 
offering, they confulted the oracle to know whether their 
profperity /hould continue long and received this anfwer from 
the Pythian. "When the public ftrudtures /hall be cloathed 
in white, let the wife men beware of a wooden force and red 
embafladors. The prytanean court and porticoes at Siphnus 
were then adorned with white Parian marble; and yet the 
Sipbnians did not undcrftand the meaning of the oracle even 
upon the landing; of the Samians, though they fent immedi- 
ately one of their /hips, which according to the Si ami an 
fa/hion was painted red, with embafl'adors to the city of 
Siphnus. The Samians, being admitted to an audience, deft red 
a loan of ten talents ; but receiving a denial returned 
to their companions and ravaged the territories of Siphnus. 
Wheieupon the Sipbnians drawing 'together all their forces 
engaged the Samians, but were defeated and many of them 
taken prifoners, for whofe ranfom the Samians received an 
hundred talents. With this iupply they repaired their /hips 
and failed to Hermione, the inhabitants of which place, 
through fear of being treated by them as the Sipbnians had 
been, gave them the ifland of Tbyrea, fituate near Peloponne- 
fus, which they committed to the care of the Trcezenians, 
and purlued their courfe to the illand of Crete, where they 
founded the city of Cydonia, after having driven out of that 
part of the ifland the Zacynthtans. They continued in this 
Settlement five years, and built the temple of Diftynna with 
feveral others, which were ftill /tending in the time of our 
hiftorian. But in the fixth year they were entirely defeated 
together with the Cretans in a fea-fight by the inhabitants of 
JEgina, who took off the prows of their /hips and placed 
them in the temple of Minerva. Thus the Alginates reveng- 
ed themfelves on the Samians, for having formerly made 
war upon them without any provocation, under the conduct 
of their king Jmpbicrates, as vvc have hinted above ft . The 
Samians, being driven from Crete, failed, if we believe Eufe- 
bins f , to Italy, and there founded the city of Dicaarcbia, 
called afterwards Puteoli, and at prefent Puzzoli. 

But to return to Polycrates \ upon the departure of the 
hncidatiitjitiatis and Sa/nian exilr* he began to entertain 
I in nij'hts ul fubduing all Ionia, together with the AJiat'u: 
jilandb, an cnu-rpiizc, as Her odd us oLIervts, which no one 
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before him bad ever attempted. He raifed a numerous army, 
equipped the greateft fleet that had been feen in thofe feas 
tiJi that time, and made all the other necefiary preparations 
for fo difficult an undertaking. But before he could accom- 
plifli his defign, he was cut off by an untimely death, which 
is thus related by Herodotus. Oroetss a Per fan, who had 
been appointed governor of Sardh by Cynes 9 and another of 
(he fame nation, by name Mttrobates governor of Dafcylium^ 
filling one day out, Mttrobates upbraided Oroctes for not 
having reduced the iJknd of Samos^ which lay fo near his 
government, and had been brought under fubjeftion by Po- 
'vcrates, with the affiftance only of fifteen men. This re- 
proach left a deep impreffion on the mind of Oroctes , who 
from that time watched all opportunities of being revenged, 
not on Mitrobates, who had affronted him, but on Polycrates^ 
as the caufe of the affront, though he had never fcen him or 



been any ways injured by him. Other antient writjrs fay, 
that Oroctes fent a meflenger to Polycrates about fume private 
affairs, and that Polycrates happening on the arrival of the 
mefienger to belying on a couch, Anacreon of 2wx, the fa- 
mous lyric poet, fitting by him, he did not condefcend to 
give the meflenger any anfiver, or even to look at him, 
continuing the whole time he delivered his mefiage with his 
face towards the wall. This, they fay, was what provoked 
the haughty Perfian y and prompted him to put Polycrates 
trcacheroufly to death. Oroetcs refided at that time in the 
city of Magnefia^ whence he fent one Myrfus the fon of 
Gjgw, a Lydian* to Samos y enjoining him to acquaint Po- 
lycrates, that he had heard what great things he had in view, 
tut had been at the fame time informed that he wanted mo- 
ney to put his projects in execution. Wherefore hedefigned 
toaflift him with great trcafures, provided he would engage 
to protect him againft Cambyfesj who was determine J, ac- 
cording to the private intelligence he had received, to t. kc 
Way his life. The metienjrer was ordered to add, that \i Ps- 
mates queftioncd the truth of what he fa id concerning the 
treafurcs, he might calilv fatisfy himfclf in that particular , 
by feiiding one of the molt tniftv perfom he had a.Vuit h/.n 
[to fee them. Polycrates received this popuf.d wiih joy, 
^immediately fent his fecrctary ALi.ninius to N.!:e a view 
w thetreafurcs. When ()> .eta heard he w.h> coming wrb (hi:; 
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and, if we believe Herodotus , by the gods themfelves (N), 
But he defpifing their advice fet out with divers of his friends, 
among whom was Demoudes the Crotonian, the moft fkilful 
phyfician of his time. When he arrived at Magmfta^ the 
treacherous Oroetes caufed him to be feized and* crucified, a 
death, as Herodotus obferves, unworthy of a man, who far 
excelled in all refpe&s the greateft heroes of his age p . Va- 
lerius Maximus * and fully r tell us, that he was crucified by 
Orontes, for fo they call him, governor under Darius Hyftaf- 
fes, upon the top of mount Mycale, which is a promontory 
of Ionia over-againft Samos. But it is very plain from all the 
antients, that Darius was then only one of Cambyfes's guards, 
and that Polycrates came to this tragical end while Cambyfes 
was delirious in Egypt. Pliny f in this agrees with Herodotus ; 
for according to him Polycrates was put to death in the 
230th year of Rome, which, if we follow Varro, fell upon 
the fixty-fourth olympiad. Thus died Polycrates, a prince, 
who to the hour of his death had never felt the leaft fheck of 
adverfe fortune, being attended during the whole courfe of 
his life, in every thing he undertook, with all the fuccefs 
and profperity he could have wifhed for. All the antients 
fpeak of his profperity as miraculous, and amongft others 
Valerius Maximus, who tells us, that he never formed a de- 
fign, which he did not with great eafe put in execution, nor 

p Herodot. ibid. Strab. 1. xiv. Pausan. in Atticis. ^Val. 
Max.1. vi.cap. ult. r Cic. 1. iii. deFinibus. f Plin. 1. 
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(N) Herodotus tells us, that his daughter dreamt (he faw her fa- 
ther elevated in the air, and anointed by the fun, and that, being 
deeply affected with her dream, (he endeavoured by all means to 
divert him from his intended voyage, accompanying him even to 
the fea-fide, and affaring him that nothing but misfortunes could 
attend his enterprise. .But Polycrates rejecting all advice embar- 
qued on a gaiiey of fifty oars, threatening his daughter, who 
left no (lone unturned to prevent his journey, that if he returned 
fafe, fhe fhouid long continue unmarried. Upon his arrival at 
Magncfia being feized by Oroetes and crucified, the dream of his daugh- 
ter, fays Hercdotus, was accompliftied ; tor as he hung on the croli 
cxpofed to the rays of the fun, he was firft all covered over with 
the fweat of his body, and afterwards, a violent Ihower happen- 
ii !? to fill, warned, we may fay, by Jupiter , who fent it (31. ty' 
the help of fuch difloried interpretations there 15 no dream, b'Jl 
tvhai may be eafily fulfilled. 

( ]) Herodot. I iii. 

cr.rnc!- • 
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carneftly wilb for a thing which he did not obtain, as if for- 
tune had been wholly employed in waiting upon him c . He 
was, without all doubt, a man of moft extraordinary parts, 
and, if we believe Herodotus «, fuperior in wifdom, greatnefs 
of mind, and other princely qualities, to all the Greek tyrants, 
not even thofe of Syracufe excepted. He took great delight 
In the converfation of learned men, and ufed to fpend 
great part of his time, when at leifure from public affairs, 
with Anacreon and Pythagoras. The former he once pre- 
ferred with five talents, and the latter he recommended in a 
very obliging manner to Amafis king of Egypt , when that phi- 
lofopher undertook for his improvement a journey into that 
kingdom. He embellifhed the city of Samos with many mag- 
nificent and ftately buildings, which, as Anflotle informs 
us w , were ftill Handing in his time ; nay great part of the 
palace, which he built for himfclf, was remaining in the time 
of the Roman emperors ; for Caligula , as we read in Sueto- 
nius *, had fome thoughts of repairing that noble fabric, 
which was a fubjeft of admiration even in thofe days. As to 
his character there is no fmall difagrcemcnt among authors, 
fome painting him as a cruel tyrant, and others reprefenting 
him as a prince of great humanity and moderation. Diodo- 
rus Siculus r tells us, that he opprelTed his own fubjefts 
in a moft tyrannical manner, and with no lefs cruelty treated 
fuch Grangers as happened to come into his country ; which 
fo fliocked Amafts king of Egypt, that, after having advifed 
him in vain to rule with more humanity and moderation, he 
at laft renounced the friendlhip which he had contracted with 
him, faying, that he forefaw the miferable fall that would 
foon overtake one who governed fo tyrannically. This, as 
we have feen above, is related in a very different manner by 
Herodotus, who feems to have entertained a far better opinion 
of Polycrates ; for he commends him as a prince of great genc- 
rofity, and fpeaking of his unhappy end fays, that he was 
put to death in a manner unworthy of a man of his dignity 
and grandeur, and not to be mentioned without indignation ;i . 

But Diogenes Laertius, Porphyrins, Jamblichus, Gclliut, and 
hufebius fcem to agree with Diodorus, for they arc all una- 
nimous in telling us, that Pythagoras (O) abandoned his 

native 

Vai. Max. I. vi. c. it, u Hirodot. ibid. wArist. 

!• v - Polit. c. 1 1. * Sui t, in Calig. 'Diodor. Sicu l. I. 
e. 5. * He r odot, ubi fupra. 



(0) This celebrated philofophep was a native of Saw, an 1 for 
kmc time a great favourite of Polycrates ; but on his return from 
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native country, becaufe he could not endure the tyranny of 

Pclyerans* 

Polycrates 

Egypt, Pb*nice, and Chaldaa, whither he had travelled for his im- 
provement, not being able to endure the tyranny of Poly crates , he 
retired to that part of Italy 9 which was called Magna Gr<ecia, and 
founded there a famous feci of philofophers. Moft writers acknow- 
ledge him to be the inventer of arithmetic, which Plato (4) af- 
cribes to the Egyptian Mercury, and fome others to Palamedes ($\. 
Sc. Auftin i 6) fpeaks of a goddefs Numeria, whom the P again 
worlhipped as the goddefs of numbers, believing they had been firil 
introduced by her. Pythagoras is faid to have been the firii who 
taught the immortality of the foul. As to the tranfmigration of 
fouls, which was the principal part of his philofophy, fome wri- 
ters endeavour to excufe him, faying, that he meant only the fen- 
fitive foul or vital principle of the animal. We are told, he was 
never feen to weep or laugh. Diogenies Laertius, Porphyrins, 
Jamblichus, and others, who have wrote his life, greatly vary a- 
mong themfelves as ta the particulars and circumftances of his 
death; fome faying he was affafunated, others that ne died fud- 
denly, &c. He died, according to Eufsbius (7), in the fourth 
year of the feventieth olympiad, and eightieth or ninetieth 
of his life Cedrenus tells uc, that he wrote an account of 1L3 
war which Cyrus made upon the Samians, and relates from him that 
Cyrus was killed in this war. But that writer was certainly miftak- 
cn, fince Plutarch, Lucian, and Porphyrins aflure us, that Pytha- 
goras refolved to leave nothing in writing. Jofephus likewife 8) 
informs us, that in his time no one piece afcribed to this philofo- 
pher was allowed to be genuine ; and Rufinus, in his anfwer to S. 
Hierom, who ha J quoted Pythagoras, urges, that there were no ge- 
nuine writings of that philofopher remaining ; to which Hierom 
replied, that what he had faid of him was not meant of his writ- 
ings, but of his opinions, which he had learnt from Cicero, &rutui> 
and Seneca. However, Diogenes Laertius in his life mentions three 
books written by him, namely of inftruclion, politics, and natural 
philofophy. The book of verfes, which bears his name, and is a 
collection of the opinions and maxims of the Pythagorean philofo- 
phers, was not wiitlen by him, but by one Lyfis, if wc believe La- 
ertius, a Pythagorean of Sarepta, who retired frortiTbcbes, and was 
preceptor to Epaminondas. Others afcribe this book to Philolaui, 
fume to Epicharmus, and fome to Empedodts. 

Pythnwras was not the only great man this ifland produced; 
Ci t :.-riius\ Co/:on t Caccfhylus, Pythagoras the ftatuary, &c were na- 
tives of Samos, and are mentioned by St raho and other antici.t 

(4 ) Plato in Ph.rd. (O BtJam in lib. de Compute J 

h'ldur I. iii. (;>) Augujlin. d<Civit. Dei. 1 iv. i ~) £V* 
l /J C'l't Oil. ( o ' j l 0 feph. datiq. I. ii. (9) Streib. /. vi. j 
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Polycrates was fucceeJed in the tyranny by Maandrus his IWaean- 
fecrctary, whom upon his departure for Magnefta he had ap- drus. 

pointed Year of m 
K the Flood, 

writers as the ornaments of the ages they lived in (9). Chart- 
/*/ wrote in verfe the anions of Xerxes and Darius kings of Perjia, ^ -a 
and of Archelaus king of Macedon. Jofephus quotes fome of his n * 
verfes on the expedition of Xerxes into Greece, wherein he fpeaks 
of a nation ferving under that prince come from Phaenice ufing an 
unknown language, and dwelling on the mountains of Solyma near 
a great lake ; which, in the opinion of Jofephus, is plain ly meant 
of the Jews, the mountains of Solyma and the lake of Afphaltites 
being in their country. Suidas and Strabo ( 10) cite other verfes 
from the fame poem, and Hefychius tells us, that the Athetiians gave 
him a ftater of gold for each verfe of the poem he wrote on the 
vi&ory obtained by the Greeks over Xerxes. Some writers have 
confounded Chsrilus the Satnian with another poet bearing the 
fame name, who lived in the time of Alexander. The latter was 
a wretched writer, as appears from what Horace fays of him in the 
following verfes : 

Gratus Alexandra regi Magno fuit ille 
Chcertlus % incultis qui njerfibus & male naiis 
Retulit accept os f regale numif ma 9 Philippos (il). And elfe* 

where (12), 

Sit Cheerilus ille y 
S>uem bis terque bonum cum rifu miror, Sec. 



Cbaerilus the Samian lived before Alexander, and withdrew from 
Samos to the court of Archelaus, where he died. Some of his ver- 
fes, which have been tranfmitted to us by Ariftotle (13) and Terti- 
an, ihew that he was no contemptible poet. 

Conon was a famous mathematician, and is faid to have wrote fe- 
ven books of aftronomy. He lived in an intimate friendfhip with 
Archimedes 9 and taught him, as Pompom us Mela informs us, the 
iirft rudiments of mathematics. It was he who gave out, that the 
hair of Berenice, the wife of Ptolemy Euergetes, was taken up into 
heaven, and there transformed into feven ftars called from thence 
Coma Berenices. He is mentioned by Strabo (14), Virgil ( 1 5), and 
others. Creophylus was an excellent poet, and contemporary with 
Homer, who prefented him, as we read in Strabo (16), with a po- 
em on the taking of the city of Oechalia. This poem is mentioned 
alfo by Paufanias ( 1 7) and Callbnachus ; but both thefe writers make 
Creophylus, and not Homer, the author of it. Creophylus cntertain- 

(9 N » Strab. /. 6. (\o)Idem, I. vii. (ii) Horat. /.ii epiji. 2. v. 23-. 
112) Idem de Art. Poetic. (13) Arifiot. Rhetor. (1^ Strab. 
'< xiv. (15) Virgil Eclog. 3. v. 40. (16) Strab. L 

«v- ( 1 7) Paufan, in Mejfcn 
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pointed to govern during his abfence. When Maeandrus 
heard of his death, he took the whole power into his own 
hands, Sylofon the late king's brother being then in banifh- 
ment. Moearidrus was a man of great probity, and there- 
fore no fooher faw himfelf inverted with the fovereign power, 
but he refolved to refrgn it, and reftore his countrymen to 
their former liberty. Having therefore eredted an altar to 
Jupiter the Deliverer^ and marked out the ground for a 
temple, he fummoned a general affembly of the citizens, and 
addrcfled them thus : c< You know that I was entruftcd 
" with the fceptre and all the power of Po/ycrateSj and that 
" the government is wholly in my hands. But I will not 
" be guilty of a crime, which I fhould condemn in another. 
• 6 The arbitrary power aifumed by Poly crates over men equal 
" to himfclr was never approved of by me ; neither fhall I 
" ever approve of it in any other perfom Now that the de- 
" crce of che gods has been fulfilled in him, I furrender the 
4C government into your hands, and proclaim an equal liberty 
" to all. Only I dciire you would grant me fix talents out 
" of the treafures of Polycrates y and confer upon me and 
" my defendants for ever the priefthooJ of the temple of 
*' Jupiter the Deliverer , as a juft reward of the benefits you 
46 are to receive bv my means." Having thus fpoke, one 
Tt lefcarchuS) a leading man among the Samians^ bitterly in- 
veighing againft him, infilled upon his giving an account of 
the public money he had fpenr, during the (hort time he had 
governed. Maoandrus perceiving by the tenor of this fpeech 
that, if he diverted himfelf of the power, he could be no 
longer fafc in his own country, and that fome other would 
loon ufurp it, refolved to keep pc«fTeffion of the government ; 
and accoidingly retiring to the citadel, and fending for the 
citiz.ns under colour or giving them an account of the public 
treafures, he feized their perfons and kept them under clofe 
confinement to prevent infurre£tions in the city. In the 
mean time Maandrus falling fick, his brother Lycare- 
tttfj imagining he could not recover, put all the pri- 
foners to death, that he might with more eafe ufurp the 
foverugmy. But Mteandrm recovered and ruled quietly in 
Samos till he was driven out by the Perfians, who placed iVy- 
lofoH) the brother of Po/ycrates, in his room. This event is 

ed Homer in his houfe, and is faid by fonie to have been his mailer, 
ami to have had great mare in the compofwg of the divine work, a* 
Cicero ftiles it, which pafTes under the name of that inimitable po- 
et. HioopbyU, one of the Sybils, was likewifc a native of Samo* , 
and is commonly known by the name of the $ ami an Sybil, 

rein re: 
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related by Herodotus a in the following manner. Sylofon be- 
ing banifhed by his brother, as we have related above, retired 
into Egypt* where Cambyfes was at that time making war up- 
on Amafis king of that country. While he refided at Mem- 
phis, Darius^ who was one of Cambyfes" s guards and made 
then no great figure, was greatly taken with a fcarlet cloak 
which Sylofon wore, and afked him whether he would fell it. 
Sylofon^ perceiving him to be paffionately fond of the garment, 
anfwered, that he would not part with it for any riches, but 
would willingly give it him, if he cared to receive it as a pre- 
fent. Darius accepted the offer, and Sylofon^ who was then 
but in very indifferent circumftanees. thought himfclf a lofer 
by his forward generofity. But when he heard that Darius^ 
after the death of Cambyfes and deftrudion of the mages, wa* 
advanced to the throne, he haftened to Sufi, and defired au- 
dience of the king, telling the guards that he had been a bene- 
factor to him ; which when Darius heard, he an f we red with 
furprize ; What Grecian is this who pretends to have con- 
ferred benefits upon mc, and to be refpe&ed on that account ? 
I have but lately taken poffefiion of the kingdom, and have 
feen here few or none of that country; neither can I remem- 
ber that I am at all obliged to any Grecian. However, bring 
in the man that I may hear what he fays from his own mouth. 
Sylofon was immediately introduced, and afked by the inter- 
preters who he was, and what he meant by faying that he 
had been a benefy£tor to the king. Then Sylofon related what 
had pafled in Egypt between Darius and himlelf, which the 
king remembering anfwered : O thou moft generous man ! 
art thou then the perfon from whole hands I received that 
prefent, which though final] in itfelf, yet at th.it time when 
I had no power, was of more value to ine than any thing that 
can be offered meat prefent ? 1 will reward thee plentilula 
with gold and filver, that thou mavelt not rep; nt thy kindnU 
to Darius the fon of Hyjlafpes. Sylofon replied, that lie v. i- 
ther afked gold nor filver, but only that lie would five hi 
country, which ever fincc the death of his brother Pj!\cr,iic* 
had been poffeffed by one who had no claim to it. G:u- 
me, faid he, Samos without blood, and without <.\;K-iiip^ nr 
countrymen. Darius having heard his rcijuelt, immediate!' 
fent an army under the conduct of Otanrs^ one of the ic\en, 
to Samos j ordering him to act agreeable to the directions of 
Sylofon. Otanes arriving on the coaft oi Sii„. ^ landed h.\ 
forces without the lea ft oppoiition. Ab the\ diew near the city, 
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Maandrm with thofe of his party offered to depart the ifland 
under a promife of indemnity and protection. Otanes readily 
agreed to the propofal, and a truce was concluded on both 
fides. But in the mean time Charilaus, another brother of 
Maandrus, who had been feut up in a dungeon for feveral 
crimes he was guilty of, having overheard what was doing, 
and from an aperture of his prifon obferved the Perfians fitting 
before the caftle without the leaft apprehenfion, demanded to 
fpeak with his brother. He was accordingly brought into his 
prefence, when he began with moft opprobrious and reviling 
language to ftirhimupagainft the Perfians, cz\\\ng him a cow- 
ard for parting fo tamely with a kingdom, and demanding 
leave to do for him what he had not courage enough to do 
forhimfclf. He engaged, if he would but truft him with the 
command of his forces for a few days, not only to make the 
Per fians repent their coming, but to drive them out of the 
ifland. Maandrm accepted the offer, not that he imagined 
his troops able to cope with the Perfians, but out of envy to 
Sylofotij and in order to weaken the power of the Samians 
before he took pofTcffion of the ifland. For he knew, that 
the Perfians would not fail to take a fevere revenge on the 
Samians for the outrages they fhould fuffer ; and as for him- 
ftlf, he could make his cfcape out of the ifland when he 
pleafcd, having made a private pa/Tage under-ground, leading 
i'rem the caftle to the fea. Charilaus no fooner faw l.imfelf 
at the head of the troops, but (allying cut of the citadel upon 
the Perfians, who expecled no hoftilities, every thing having 
been already agreed on, he furprized and killed the chief 
men among them. But the reft of the army, taking the 
siUrm, came in to their relief, and repulfed the Samians into 
the caftle. Otanes, being provoked at the great lofs he had 
full lined, commanded his army, notwithftanding the orders 
given hi n by Darius not to kill or take any Samian prifoner, 
to put all they met to the fword without diftin&ion of fex 
or age. So that while one part of his forces was employed in 
beficging the caftle, the reft were bufied in plundering the 
houlcs and murdering the inhabitants, without fparing even 
fuch as had taken fan&uary in the temples. Maandrus made 
his efcape by fea, and fled to Lacedamon, where foon after his 
an ival having commanded his flaves to take out and cleanfe 
his gold and lilver plate, he conducted Cleomenes, the fon of 
d iaxandrides, then king of Sparta , to his houfe, hoping he 
might take a fancy to fome of his rich moveables, and there- 
by give him an opportunity of gaining him over to his views. 
The king was greatly furprized at the workmanship of fonre 
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cups, which Meeandrus perceiving prefled him to take 
-whatever he pleafed, and repeated his offer feveral times. 
But Cleomenes conftantly refufed to accept of any thing ; 
and being afterwards informed that other citizens had receiv- 
ed his prefents, he went immediately to complain of him to 
the ephori, who, fearing left he ftiould introduce luxury 
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lepopulated as it was, into the hands of Sylofon, 
rfian genera/, is faid to have repeopled it upon 
dream, and a diftcmper with which he 
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degree, that moft of them, abandoning their native country, 
fettled either in the neighbouring iflands or on the continent, 
fo that Samos became again almoft quite deftitute of inhabi- 
tants, the lands lying every-wherc untilled,and the whole 
country rcfembling a defert c. 

Sylofon after a fliort reign was fucceeded by his fon Maces, 
who attended Darius in his expedition into Scythia, and is 
counted by Herodotus among the Ionian tyrants, who had no 
fmall ihare in the efteem of Darius. Maces being driven out, 
as well as the other tyrants of Ionia , by Arijlagoras the Mile- 
fian, the Samians openly declared againft Darius , and joined 
the other lonians in the revolt. But when the two fleets, the 
Ionian confifting of three hundred and fixty three fhips, and 
the Perfian of fix hunured, were ready to engage near Lade, 
a fmall ifland over-againft Miletus, Maces, who ferved on 
board the Perfian fleet, fent a meffenger to the Samians, ex- 
horting them to abandon the confederacy, fince they could 
not poffibly prevail againft the king, who, if that fleet were 
deftroyed, could fit out another five times as powerful. The 
Samians hearkened to this mefl'age, and in the heat of the en- 
gagement hoifting fail abandoned their confederates, and re- 
turned with fifty fhips to Samos. However, eleven of the 
Samian fhips refufed to obey their leaders, and together with 
the Cbians fought till they were quite diiablcd. The com- 
manders of thefe were rewarded by the community of Santos 
with an infeription on a pillar, declaring their names and fa- 
milies, in order to tranfmit their memory to pofterity, nnd 

b HnnoDOT. I. iii. Plut. in Apophtheg. ^Fj i an. Vnr. 
Hift. I. iv. c. 5. Euskb. ia Chron. Julian, in epift. V a l. Max. 
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this monument was ftill (fending in Herodotus h time a. The 
example of the Samians, who retired in the beginning of the 
fight, being followed by the Lesbians and all the confederates 
except the Chians, the Perjians gained a complete vi&ory, 
took Miletus, and were preparing to invade Samos, in order 
to replace Maces, to whom they were chiefly indebted for 
their fuccefs, on the throne of Samos. But many of the Sa- 
mians, chufing rather to abandon their country than to live In 
fubje&ion to him and the Per/sans, fet fail for Sicily* being 
invited thither by the Zanclaans, who were defirous to have 
in their territory a city inhabited by the Ionians, and had al- 
lotted for that purpofe a place on the coaft which faces the 
Tyrrhenian fea, and was then called the Beautiful Coajl? Up- 
on their arrival in Sicily they found the city of Zancle quite- 
abandoned, the Zanclaans being with their king Scythes em- 
ployed in the fiege of a Sicilian city. Hereupon Anaxilaus, 
tyrant of Rhegium and an enemy to the Zanclaans, infinuat- 
ed to the Samians, that it would be more advantageous for 
them to feize on the city of Zancle in the abfence of 
the inhabitants, than to fettle on the coaft defigned for their 
eftablifhment. The Samians were eafily prevailed upon to 
follow his advice, which the Zanclaans underftanding, has- 
tened to recover their city, calling in to their afliftance Hippo- 
crates tyrant of Gela their ally-. But Hippocrates, betraying 
his friends, agreed with the Samians to leave them in poflcf- 
fion of the city, and deliver up to them the reft of the Zan • 
claans, provided they yielded to him one half of the flaves 
and of the plunder of the city, with all the booty that fhould 
be found in the country. Thus the Samians made themfelves 
mafters of one of the greateft and moft beautiful cities of Si- 
cily. As to the Zanclaans, they were either banifhed or re- 
duced to flavery by Hippocrates, to whom they were delivered 
by the Samians purfuant to their agreement. Scythes their 
Icing was banifhed with his brother Pythogenes to lnycum, 
whence he made his efcape to Himera, and there embarking 
paiTed over into Afta to Darius <. 

In the mean time the Perjians, after the redu&ion of Mi- 
letus, put over with their fleet to Samos, and reinftuted 
Maces in his former government, for the eminent fervice he 
had rendered them, by perfuading his countrymen to aban- 
don the reft of the lonians in the engagement at Lade. Sa- 
mos bv this means was the only city, of all thofe which re- 
volted from Darius, that efcaped undeflroyed. Maces, be- 
ing thus rcftored to his authority, continued faithful to th( 

■ 
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Perfans, and ferved under Xerxes in his expedition againft 
Greece^ obliging the Samians y contrary to their inclinations, 
to aflift the Per/ians with their navy againft their countrymen. 
During the Grecian war Maces died, and was fucceeded by Theomef- 
Theome/ior, whom Xerxes raifed to that dignity for his cou- tor - 
rageous behaviour in the flea- tight at Salamis^ on which occa- Y ca £, of - 
iion he took feveral of the Greek (hips, and diftingaifhed him- thc Flood 
felf in a moft eminent manner ; as alfo did Phylacus another g^ 0 ° r * e 
Samian, who was not only admitted into the number of thofe, Q r j£ 
who from deferving well of the king were called by the Perftans 9 
Orofangesy but rewarded with large poffeffions and great 
wealth f . 
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kings, till the famous victory gained by the Greeks at Mycale^ 
when they were reftored to the full enjoyment of their antient 
liberties. Before this engagement, while the Grecian fleet 
was anchored at Delos, under the command of Leoty chides 
the Lacedamonian 9 the Samians, without being fufpected 
either by the Perftans or their own tyrant Theomej?or y fent 
three of their chief citizens* Lambon* Athenavoras* and He- 



the L _ ... 
as their fleet appeared. Hegeffl 



It from the Perftans as foon 
atusy who fpoke for the reft, 
added, that if they entertained the leaft fufpicion of their fin- 
cerity, they were all three ready to remain with them as 
hoftages. Leotychides after hearing him had thc curiofity to 



of 
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e/tj- 



then off of Samos. Having therefore obliged the three Samian 
embafladors to confirm with an oath the truth of what they 
had faid, he retained Hegcfijiratus, taking his name for a pre- 
fage of fuccefs, and fuffered the other two to return home. 
The next day Lcotychides> having offered a folemn facrifice 
ro the gods, put to fea, and ftanding towards Samos came to 
an anchor near the temple of Juno. But the Perftans^ be- 
ing informed of their approach, made towards the continent, 
and hawling their Ihips afliorc fled to their land-forces, which 
were encamped at Mycalc to the number of fixty thoufand 
wen. In the mean time thc Per fan generals caufed all the 
Simians to be difarmed, fen ring they were difpofed to favour 
theenemv, becaufe they had already redeemed all thc Athe- 
nians taken in Attica by the forces of Xerxes^ brought them 
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to Sams, and thence fent them back to Athens furniflied 
with provifions for their voyage. The Samians, though thus 
difarmed in the very beginning of the engagement, revolted to 
the Greeks, and aflifted them in the belt manner they could. 
Their example was immediately followed by the reft of the 
I onions, who abandoning the Perfians joined their country- 
men, and greatly contributed to that vi&ory which put an 
end to the defigns of Xerxes upon Greece 1 . 
The Sa- From Mycale the Greeks returned to Samos, where it was 
mians and propofcd, in a council held by the chief commanders, to 



mans. 



other if- tranfpJant the hnians out of Afia, where they were expofed 
landers en- to the infults of the Perfians, into Greece, and there beftow 
terinto an upon them the cities and lands of thofe Greeks who had fided 
alliance w ith the Perfians. But this motion was not approved of by 
with the t jj C Athenians, who, apprehending that the hnians, if once 
Athenians, xxmifoxittA into Greece, would no longer look upon Athens 

as their mother city, engaged to protect them on all occafi- 
ons againft the common enemy. Wherefore, having obliged 
the Samians, Chians, Lejbians, and other iflanders, who had 
revolted to them from the Perfians, to fwear that they would 
continue in their alliance, they fet fail together with them 
for the Hellefpont, to purfue the war on that fide againft the 

Perfians. 

The Sa- The Samians, being thus delivered from the Perfian 
mians r/- yoke, continued ftedfaft in their alliance with the Athenians 
volt from f or t h e fp ace 0 f thirty feven years, governing themfelves en- 

*J?^ ICm tirely by their own laws, and enjoying the full pofleffion of 

their antient liberties. But in the fixth year of the thirty 
years peace concluded between the Athenians and Lacedemo- 
nians, they revolted from the Athenians on the following oc- 
cafion. The MUefians and Samians falling out aboijt, the 
city of Priene in Carta, to which both parties laid claim, the 
former not finding themfelves in a condition to maintain a 
war againft the Samians, gained over fuch of them as defired 
to alter the form of government, and with them repaired to 
Athens, where they complained of the injuries they had fuf- 
fered from the republic of Samos, which had driven them by 
force from a city, which they had as good a right to as them- 
felves. Hereupon the Athenians fent meflengers into Samos, 
requiring the Samians to forbear all hpftilities, and refer their 
differences to their arbitration j which they refufing to do, 
by reafon they apprehended the Athenians more favourable to 
the MUefians than to them, Pericles prevailed upon his re- 
public to declare war againft Samos, not out of any motive 

* Herodot. 1. ix. Diobor. Sicul. 1. xi. JvsTm,l, ii.e. '4* 
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of jufKce, but to gratify the famous courtefan Affafia, who 
was the daughter of Axiochus a Milefian, and greatly beloved 
by Pericles, not fo much on account of her beauty as of her 
wit. The management of this war was cortimitted to Peri- 
elfs him/elf, who, having equipped a fquadron of forty gallies, 
fet fail for Samos, laid fiege to the city, and reduced it with- 
out any confiderable lofs. He no fooner law himfelf matter 
of the placfe, but he changed the ariftocracy into a democra- 
tical kind of government, and having impofed a fine of eighty 
talents on the inhabitants, and received fiftv Samian vouths 

J * 

for hoftages, he committed them to the care of the Lemnians, 
and returned to Athens. He was fcar.ee gone, when fuch of 
the Samians as difliked the popular government, entering in- 
to an aflbciation, fent deputies over into Afta to Pejfuthnes y 
or, as Diodorus calls him, Peffuthines, the fon of Hy/lafpes, 
and governor of Sardis, foliciting him to fend them fuccours 
againft the Athenians, theantient enemies of Petfta. Pef 
futbnes hoping, by means of thefe troubles and domeliic broils, 
to bring Samos under his power, lent them a body of feven 
hundred men. With thefe the Samian deputies fetting fail 
from Afta in the dead of the night, with the affiftance of 
their friends in the ifland, furprized the city, and, having 
fcized on the heads of the popular fa&ion, and taken the A- 
thenians, who were there in garifon, prifoners, fent them all 
as a prefent to Peffuthnes. Having thus demoliflied the de- 
mocracy eftablifhed by Pericles, they pafled over into the if- 
land of Lejbos, refcued their hoftages, and then proclaimed 
war agaiiift the Athenians. When news of this revolt was 
brought to Athens, Pericles was again difpatched to Samos 
with fixty fail well manned, in order to reduce the revolters. 
Pericles arriving on the coaft of Afta, detached fixteen (hips 
of his fquadron to obferve the motions of the Phoenicians, 
whom Peffuthnes had fent to join the Samians, and to bring 
in fuccours from Chios and Le/bos ; which when the Samians 
heard, they immediately recalled twenty (hips, which they 
had fent to -attack Miletus, and, joining to them fifty more, 
went to meet Pericles, who with forty four (hips entirely de- 
feated their fleet confiftingof feventy. Soon after this victo- 
ry the Athenian fquadron being reinforced with forty fail 
from Athens, and twenty five from Chios and Lejbos, Peri- 
cles landed his men in the iiland of Samos, overthrew the 
Samians in a pitched battle, and laid fiege to their metropolis, 
inclofing it with a triple wall on the land fide, and blocking 
it up by fea with his fleet. But in the mean time Pericla 
receiviiig intelligence, by letters from Carta and Caunus^ that 
the Phceninan fleet was advancing to the relief of thebefi'-gci 
Vol. VI/. Kkk ciiv, 
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city, and that Stefagoras the Samian admiral, had already 
joined them with a fquadron under his command, charged his 
collegues to purfue with all poffible vigour the fiege, while 
he, with threefeore fail, went out in queft of the enemy. The 
Samians? taking advantage of his abfence, made a fally at the 
inftigation, and under the condudt, of one Mtliffus the fon of 
Jthogcnes, routed the Athenians? poflelfed themfelves of their 
camp, and obliged them to retire from before the city. Being 
elated with this fuccefs, they attacked the enemies fleet, 
which blocked up the harbour, funk many of their (hips, and 
forced the others to fbelter themfelves in the neighbouring 
iflands. But Pericles? receiving notice of this overthrow, re- 
turned with all poffible expedition, and being reinforced with 
forty fhips from Athens under the command of Thucydides? 
Agnon? and Phormio? and foon after with twenty more com- 
manded by Tlepolemus and Ant ides? and moreover with forty 
from Chios and Le/bos, he attacked Meliffus? and defeated the 
Samian s both by fea and land, began the fiege with new vi- 
gour, and brought the citizens into great diftrefs. The town 
was battered both day and night without intermiffion j but 
the Samians, though quite tired out with frequent aflaults on 
all fides, and reduced to the utmoft diftrefs for want of pro- 
vilions, yet fuftained the fiege for the fpace of nine months, 
without once offering to capitulate. On this occafion the 
battering rams, fcorpions, and galleries are faid to have been 
firft invented by one Artemon of Clazamena^ whom Ephorus 
the hiftorian confounds with Artemon Periphrefus? mentioned 
by Anacreon? as quoted by Athenaus*. The Samians at 
length, feeing they had no hopes of relief, and that their 
walls were in great part ruined, furrendered. The only terms 
they could obtain were the following, viz. that they fhould 
demolifh their walls, give hoftages for their fidelity in time 
to come, deliver up their navy, and pay the charges of the 
v/ar. The Byzantines? who had joined the Samians in this 
war, fubmittcd at the fame time to the Athenians* Thus 
Pericles? having put to death the authors of ti.e revolt, and 
re eftablifhed the democracy, returned to Athens This 
war happened, according to Tbucyaides? in the fixth of the 
thirty years truce between the Athenians and Lacedemonians ; 
but Diodorus Siculus places if in the fourth year of the eighty 
fourth olympiad, rhat is, after the faid truce was expired. 

From thL rime the Samians continued fubjedl to the A- 
thenians till the twentieth year of the Pelopannefian war, when 

h Atwen. I. xii. ! Tuucyo. I. i. Diodor. Sicvi. 
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the common people of Samos taking up arms againft the no- 
bility, who had again ufurped all the power, flew two hun- 
dred of them, banHhed the reft, and divided their lands and 
houfes among themfelves. This fo pleafed the Athenians, at 
whofe inftigation the people had revolted, that they reftbred 
io them all their antient privileges, and allowed them to go- 
fern their republic according to their own laws. The enfu- 
jngyear, when the government of the four hundred was fet 
up at Athens j the great men among the Samians, to the 
number of three hundred, formed a new confpiracy againft 
the democracy, and being aflifted by Pifander, and other 
Athenians, who favoured the oligarchy, they attempted to 
make themfelves matters of the city, with a defign to murder 
all thofe who were for the popular faction. But the people, 
having timely notice of their defign, and being fupported by 
Leon, Diomedon, Thrafybulus, and other Athenians, who were 
then in Samos, and profeffed enemies to the oligarchy, repulf- 
cd them, and having killed about thirty of the three hundred 
confpirators, obliged the reft to fubmit to the democracy. 
In this ftate the ifland of Samos continued long fubjeft to the 
Athenians, and was reforted to by fuch of them as could not 
endure the tyranny of the four hundred ufurpers. When A- 
thens was befleged and taken by Lyfander the Lacedemonian 
admiral, after his famous victory at JEgos-potamos, the ifland 
of Samof was alfo reduced by the conqueror, who abolifhed 
the popular government, and ' put the whole power into the 
hand? of ten men, who from their number were called the 
Deciaicha* This form of government continued for the 
{pace of -near ten years, till the Athenians, having regained 
the fovereignty of the feas by their fignal vjdtory over the 
Lacedemonians at Cnidus, reftored the democracy, and took 
anew poffeflion of the ifland. But foon after the Samians, 
revolting from Athens, entered into a confederacy with the 
Lacedemonians \ but being in the mean time attacked by 77- 
grancs, one of the Perftan governors of the Leffer Afta, and 
by him brought under fubje£tion to the king of Perfia, they 
had recourfe to the Athenians their antient allies, who imme- 
diately fent Timotbeus to their afliftance. Timotheus, landing 
his men in the ifland, laid liege to the city, anJ, in a few 
days, obliged the Perfians, who jield it, to capitulate, aud 
leave the Samicns in the full poffeflion of their antient liber- 
tics*. From this time the ifland of Samos continued faithful 
to the Athenians till they were reduced by the Romans, 
who obliged the Samians^ and others iflanders, to pay a year 

k Probus in Timoth. 
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ly tribute to Rome. But in the Roman times the Samiam 
were a very inconfiderable people, and had quite degenerated 
from the valour of their anceftors. Not being able to defend 
themfelves, they were an eafy prey to the princes of Mace* 
don, Syria, and Pergamus. They became fubjeft to Home 
upon the death of Eumenes the laft king of Pergamus, who 
bequeathed, as the Romans, pretended, his dominions to their 
republic. Auguflus reftored them, for what fervice we know 
not, to their former liberty, fuffering them to live according 
to their own laws, in the fame manner as they had done 
during their alliance with Athens. By this indulgence the 
iiland, which had come into the hands of the Romans in a 
mean condition, began to flourifh again, and, in a fhort time, 
became fo populous, that many of the inhabitants were ob- 
liged to abandon their country, which could not maintain 
fuch multitudes, and fettle in the neighbouring ifland of ha* 
ria, which was then but thinly inhabited K In this happy 
ftate they continued till the reign of Vefpafian, who reduced 
Samos, with the other Greek iflands, to a Roman province 



SECT. VII. 




The bijlory of the other Greek Islands. 

E SIDES the Greek iflands we have already defcribed, 

there are many others, which if we difmiffed this fub- 

je£t without taking fome notice of, as they make no fmall fi- 
gure in the antient hiftory of Greece, we fhould after all look 
upon ours as maimed and imperfeft. Thefe lie partly in the 
JEgean and Icarian, and partly in the Cretan, Myrtoan, and 
Ionian, feas, or in the Propont is; whence we fhall, with 
Strabo n , begin our account of them, defcribing firft fuch as 
are on the coaft of Afia, and therefore reckoned by all geo- 
graphers among the Afiatic iflands. In the Propontis, now 
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1 Strab. 1. xiv. Dion. lib. liv. Euseb. Chran. m Sut- 
ton. in Vefpaf. 11 Strab. 1. xiii. p. 425. 

(P) The Propontis, fo called according to SuiJas, becaufe it lies 

before the Pontus, and is f as it were, an inlet into that fca, extends 

from the Hdlefpont to the Bo/fborus Tbracius, and is about three 

hundred miles in compafs, being confined on the north by Thrace^ 

and on the fouth by the kingdom of Pontus. It is now called by 
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tice of by Ptolemy, Strabo, Pliny , Mela, &c. viz. Proconne- Iflands tf 
jus, Bejbicus, Phaebe, Alone, Phyfia, Ophioeffa, Gonimi, and the Pro- 
Lipara?. Proconnefus, or, as others write it, Proeconnefus, pontis. 
was antiently known likewife by the name of Elaphonnefus, 
that is, the ijland of flags •, it being particularly remarkable, lus ' 
as the fcholiaft of Apollonius obferves, for the vaft number of 
flags with which it was flocked. Pliny p , Strabo \ and Vi- 
truvius r , greatly commend the marble quarries of Proconne- 
fus, and tell us, that the ftately palace of Maufolus at Halt * 
carnajfus was lined with this marble, which, according to 
Vitruvius, received a brighter polifh than any other. Hence 
Conjlantine the Great, if we believe Zoftmus f , made ufe of 
the Proconnejian marble only, in embellishing the public ftruc- 
tures of his new city. Ptolemy places this ifland on the coaft 
of Thrace, wherein he cantradi£ts all the antient geographers 
who fpeak of it as lying on the coafi of Afia ovcr-againft Cy- 
ticum , whence the Proconnejian marble, as Pliny obferves, 
is often from that city called Cyzican z (QJ. 

BefbicuS) 

0 Plin. I. iii. c. 4. Scholiaft. Apoll. ad lib. ii. v. 279. p Plin. 

], xxxvi.c. 6. ^Strab. ubi fupra. r Vitruvius,!. 
xi, c. 7. f Zosim us, 1. ii.e. 20. 1 Putt. ibid. 



the Turks the White Sea, in oppofition to the Pontus Euxinus, 
which they fti!e the Black Sea ; and, by the Franks, the Sea of 
Marmora, from an ifland, formerly known by the name of Procon» 
nefus, which name, in procefs of time, was changed by the Latins 
into that of Marmora, by reafon of the excellent marble found in 
its quarries. 

( Qj Stephanas and Scylan fpeak of Proconnefus and Elaphonnefus 
as two different iflands, and tell us, that in the former were an- 
tiently two cities, both bearing the name of the ifland, and diiiin- 
guilhed by the epithets of the New and the O/d Proconnefus ; the 
firft, fay they, was byilt by the Milefians^ and the other by the in- 
habitants of the ifland. Art floras and Bion were both natives of 
Proconnefus. Ariftaas was born, according to Suidas, in the fiftieth 
olympiad, and lived in the reigns of Cyrus and Crcefut. He was 
the fon of Democharis, or, as others will have it, of Cauflrobius. 
He wrote a'Theogony in profe, and the hillory of tie Arimafpians, 
an Hyperborean people, in verfe. This poem, as Suidas infoims uj, 
was comprifed in three books. He is quoted by Herodotus in the 
following words (18). Ari/r<eas, a poet of Proconnefus, and (on to 
Caujlrobsus, fays in his ver(es, " that he was tranfported by Apollo 
" into the territories of the lJfedonians\ beyond whom the Art* 
" mafpians dwell, who are a people having but one eye ; that the 
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JBeAictw. Befit 'cus, a fmall ifland between Cyzicum and the mouth of 

the RbyndacuS) is counted by Pliny u among thofe iflands 

which 



* next region abounds with griffins, which guard the gold of the 
«« country ; and that the Hyperboreans are fituate beyond them, 



am. ** Our hiftorian adds, that Arijleeas was in no refpett inferior 
to any of his fellow-citizens, and that entering one day into a fuller's 
(hop, he there died fuddenly Hereupon the fuller, having (hut 
his door, went to acquaint the relations of the deceafed with what 
had happened. The news of his death being fpread over the city, 
a certain Cyzicenian, arriving from Artaee, difputed the truth of 
the report, affirming that he had met him, and converfed with 
him in his way to Cyzicus. While he obftinately perfifted in main- 
taining his after t ion, the relations of Arift<eas came with all things 
neceflary for removing the body ; but could not find Ariftaas ei- 
ther alive or dead. Seven years after he appeared again in Pro- 
connefus, compofed thofe verfes which are by the Greeks called 
Arimafpian* and then difappeared a fecond time. Herodotus adds, 
that three hundred and forty years after this fecond difappearing 
of Arifl/tas, he (hewed himfelf anew in the city of the Metapon- 
tins, exhorting them to erect an altar to Apollo 3 and a ftatue by the 
altar, which fhould bear the name of An floras the Proconnefian ; 
he told them on that occafion, that they were the only nation of 
the Italian coaft that had ever been favoured with the prefence 
of Apollo, and that he himfelf attended the god in the lhape of a 
raven. Having pronounced thefe words, he vaniflied ; and the 
Metapontins, going to confult the oracle of Delphos concerning the 
apparition, were admonifhed by the Pythian to do as they had 
been directed, if they defired their affairs to profper. In pur- 
fuance thertfore of this oracle they erecled an altar to Apollo, and 
near it a ftatue to Ariftceas, which were ftill remaining in our his- 
torian's time ( 79). The fame flory is related by Pliny (20), A- 

po I Ion: us (21), Maximus Tyrius (22), Ori genes (23), Hefichius (24), 
and Tzetzes (2$), Strabo, Tatian, and Paufanias like wife mention 
this author. Longinus, in his treatife of the Sublime, quotes fome 
of his verfes, as does alfo Julius Pollux. Gtllim ranks him amoi»£ 

( \q) Idem, ibid. (20^ Pl/'n. I. viii. c. 3. ^2l) Apolhn 
in lift Mirab. (22) Maxim Tyr. Differ t. 22, & *iS. ( 2jj 

Origin in Olfum I. iii. (2$) Hejych. de Philofoph. {2;) 
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which, being firft joined to the continent, were feparated 
from it by the violence of the feas or earthquakes. The o- 
thers, to which he fuppofes the fame misfortune to have hap- 
pened, are Sicily, Cyprus, and Eubcea, the firft having been 
feparated, according to him, from Italy, the fecond from Sy- 
ria, and the laft from Bceotia. The other iflands in the 
Propontis are of no note, and therefore leaving them, fince 
we know nothing of them but their bare names, we fhall pro- 
ceed to the /Egean fea (R), defcribing fuch iflands as lie on 
the coaft of Afia, and make any figure in hiftory. 

The 

the writers of extraordinary events and fables (26), and Plinj cites 
him to prove, that the Arimafpians, who had but one eye, were 
continually at war with a kind of wild beafts called Griffins, that 
guarded the gold, which the Arimafpians dug out of the mines 
(27). All thefe relations are fabulous, and therefore, in the opi- 
nion of Dionyfius HalicamaJJeus, the poem, entitled Armafpians, 
was a fpurious piece falfly afcribed to Arijt^as. Tatian tells us, 
that Ariftaas flouriflied before Homer ; but Strabo will have him 
to be that poet's matter. 

Am was contemporary with Pherecydes, who flourifhed about 
the fiftieth olympiad. He copied the titles, and abridged the works, 
of Cadmus the Milefian, as Clemens Alexandrinus informs us (28). 
The fame author quotes feveral of his apothegms. Cadmus, whofe 
works Bion is faid to have abridged, was the firft who wrote a 
hiftory in profe (29), and is commonly believed to have lived be- 
fore the Trojan war. Strabo mentions this Cadmus (whom we 
muft diftinguilh from another Cadmus, a Milefian alfo, but of a much 
later date) and fays, that he, Pberecydes, and Hecatarus, were the 
firft thre* writers in profe ( 30). 

(R) The JEgean fea, now the Archipelago, is that fea which 
feparates Europe from Ajia, waftiing on one fide Greece and Mace* 
don, and on the other Carta, Ionia, and Pbrygia. There is a great 
variance among authors about the etymology of its name. Pliny 
will have it to be fo called from ASgis an ifland, or rather a rock-, 
faered to Neptune, and lying bee ween the ifl.inJs of Terns and Chios 
(31). Solifius, and the fcholiaft of Apollonius, ao;rec with Pliny % 
The ifland of JEgis borrowed its name, accord inj to the fame 
P titty (3 a), from the Greek word Aix, lignifying a goat, which 
that ifland, at fome diftauce, refembles. Ftjius offers three different 
opinions ; the JEgean lea, fays he, was fo named either from its 
irt did?, which, lying fcattered up and down, look at a diftance 
like jo many goats, or from A2%ea queen of the Amaxons, who was 
drowned in it, or becaufe sEgeus, the father of Tbejeus, appre- 

fz6)Aul Cell. I ix. (2;) Ptin. I vii. c 2. ^ (?.%) 

Alexandrin Stromal. I. vi. (20) Plin I. it. e. 5 — 6. 

Uo) Strab, L i. (31) P!h, !. iv. c. it. (32) Idem, ibid. 
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The iflands The antient geographers reckon fifty three iflands from 
of the JE- Tenedos to Crete, and comprehend them all under two general 
geanfea denominations. Thofe which form a circle round Delos, a 
on thecoajl ]j tt j e ifl an d revered by the antients for being reputed the birth- 
ofA&z. p] ace 0 f jjp c ll 0 2n d Diana, they call the Cyclades from the 

Greek word cycles, fignifying a circle-, fuch as are at a greater 
diftance from Deles they call S parades from the Greek word 
Spciro, importing to fcatter or foiv, thefe iflands being 
fcattered up and down the Mgean fea. To begin with 
the Sporades on the coafl of Afia, Pliny * mentions the fol- 
lowing iflands at the mouth of the Hellefpont over againft the 
country of Troas, viz. the Afcanian iflands, fo called, ac- 
cording to fome, from Afcanius the fon of Mneas, according 
toothers, from Afkenaz, one of Gomers tons, the iflands of 

Plataa, Lamia, Pl:ta?iia 9 Plate, Scopelos, Gethone, Artke- 
don, Ca:U, Laguffa, and Didyviec. Thefe iflands are very 
final), and therefore fcarce taken notice of by other geogra- 

w Plin. 1. v. c. 31. 

hending his fon had been devoured by the Minotaur, threw him- 
feif out of grief into the fea, and periihed. Strata (33) derives it 
from a city of Eubcea called JEga ; Stat t us from JEgeon, one of 
the giants that warred againft Jupiter, and was by Neptune, who 
overcame him, chained to a rock in this fea ; and Nicocrates from 
JEgeus, a name antiently given to Neptune. Bochart recurs, ac- 
cording to his cuttom, to the Phoenician language, and forms the 
name of uEgeum, from the word Az, fignifying among the Phoe- 
nicians, wild, cruel, and violent, which he pretends to have been 
given to this fea by the Phoenicians, who firft inhabited the ifland?, 
by reafon it is fubjeel to frequent ftorms, which, among fo many 
rocks and iflands, prove very dangerous (34). The Icarian, Carpa- 
thian, and Cretan feas, fo called from the iflands they waih, and alio 
the Myrtoan, are but parts of the jEgean fea taken in its full ex- 
tent. The Myrtoan lies, according to Strabo (35), Pliny (36', 
and Paufanias (37), &c. between Crete, Peloponnefus, Attica, and 
Ettbara, and not on the fide of Afia, as Ptolemy (38) would h avc 
it. That author places Miletus^ Jaffus, A'fyndus, and the other 
maritime cities of Carta on the Myrtoan fea, w lie rein he contradicls 
all the antient geographers as well as hillorians. This fea bor- 
rowed its name either from an ifland called Myrtus, as Pliny in- 
forms us (39), or from Myrtilus the fon of Mercury , or a nymph 
named Myrton, as Paufanias infinuates (40). The JEgean is now 
called the Archipelago , from the Greek words cl $•/})<; chief , and •xs- 

Xccy^thc fa, it being the chief and greatelt fea in thoic parts. 

( Strab. I. viii. p. 266. (%.[) Bochart. P/ja/eg. f. \. c 3. 
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phers or hirtorians. Near them lies the illand of Tenedas about Ttnedos. 
two leagues from the fliore. Behind this ifland the Greeks, 
as is well known, feigning to return into their own country, 
lay concealed till their plot againft Troy took effect. But as 
we have already given an account of this ifland *, we fliall on- 
ly add here, that the learned Bochart derives the name of 77- 
nedos from the Phoenician word Tin-edum, fignifying red clay, 
which was found here, and in great requeft for the making of 
earthen ware *. 

Lejbos, one of the moft confulerable iflands of the Mgean Lefbos. 
fea or Archipelago, was antiently called Pelafgia, from the Names. 
Pelafgi, by whom it was fuppofed to have been firft peopled ; 
Macarja, from Macareus the grand fon of 'Jupiter, who fet- 
tled here; Lesbos, from the fon-in-Iaw and fuccefTor of Ma. 
careus, who bore that name, It is, according to Stra- 

bo *, fixty-twb, according to Pliny, fifty-fix, miles diftanc 
from Tenedos, divided from the continent of AJia by a ftreight 
feven miles and a half over, in length feventy miles, and an 
hundred and fixty-eight in compafs. All the antient hiftorians, 
geographers, and others, who fpeak of the greater iflands in 
the Mediterranean and Mgean feas, conftantly reckon Lesbos 
in the feventh place, tho* no two of them agree in the difpo- 
fing of the reft. This Bochart, who, if we may be allowed 
to ufe the common faying, fees farther into a mill-ftone than 
any other, furmifed to be myfterious > and accordingly, with 
the help of his Phoenician ecymologicon, found out, that the 
ifland of Lesbos was without change put in the feventh place, 
becaufe its name was derived from the Phoenician word Esbu- 
itb, fignifying feven. But to derive Lesbos from Esbuith re- 
quires feveral alterations, and withal a greater flock of ana- 
grammatical wit than is fallen to every body's fhare. This 
ifland had in former times, if we believe Pliny*, eight cities Guc*. 
of note ; Herodotus b fpeaks of fix, but Pomponius Mela and 
Scy/ax name only five ; the former leaves out Methymna, and 
the latter Arisba. Thefe cities were, Arisba, which was 
quite ruined by an earthquake ; Pyrrha, feated on the wef- 
tern coaft of the ifland towards Greece, and diftant from Ml- 
tylene, which ftands on the other fea, eighty furlongs c. This 
city under went the fame fate as Arisba, and alfo the cities oi 
Hiera and Agamis d . Erejfus or Erefus, placed by Ptolemy 
between Pyrrha and Mela, the moft fouthern promontory oi 
Lesbos, but by Strabo between Pyrrha and Sigrium, the mofl 

* Vol. V. p. 360, &feq. r Bochart. Phaleg. I. 1. c. 3. 3 Strah. 
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northern promontory of the ifland. Erejfus was the birth- 
place of the famous philofopher Theophrajius, who fucceeded 
Arijlotle in the Peripatetic ichool. Antijfa, which was, ac- 
cording to Strabo c , in antient times an ifland by itfelf, and 
thence called Antijfa, becaufe it lay over-againft Lesbos^ then 
known by the name ofljja. This city, having difobliged the 
Romans, was deftroycd by Labep, and the inhabitants trans- 
planted to Methymna * . Methymna, the native city of Arion 9 
who is fuppofed to have been the firft inventer of tragedies and 
of the Dithyrambic verfe. This city borrowed its name from 
Mi'thymna, one of the daughters of Macareus *, of whom 
we lhall have occalion to fpeak anon ; and was the fecond 
city in rank of the whole ifland, efpecially after the inhabitants 
of Antijfa were tranfplanted hither by the Romans. Methym- 
na was famous for the fruitfulnefs of its territory and the ex- 
cellent wines it produced. When the other cities of Lesbos 
revolted from the Athenians, Methymna continued ftedfaft 
in its former alliance, and proved very ferviceable in reducing 
of the reft h . Mitylene, the capital of the whole ifland, fo 
called from the daughter of Macareus, who married Lesbos, 
as we have hinted above. Cicero 1 and Vitruvius * greatly 
commend this city, on account of the ftatelinefs of its build- 
ings and the fertility of its foil. Strabo tells us, that it abound- 

" " "its of life and Horace be- 
»f famous or renowned m , A modern 
traveller is of opinion, that the prefent city of Cajlro was 
built on the ruins of Mitylene, there being to this day many 
veftiges of a great city to be fecn in Cajiro and its neighbour- 
hood n . But Mitylene was not fo renowned on account of its 
magnificent buildings and fruitful foil, as for the many great 
men it produced. Pittacus, one of the feven fages of Greece ; 
Jllcaus, the famous Lyric poet ; Sappho, called by Strabo a 
prodigy, by others the tenth mule ; Terpander, who was the 
firfl: that fitted feven fhings to the Jyre, which gave occafion 
to the fable of Orpbeus's head being he ird to fpeak in this 
ifland after it was cut off in Thrace^ as Eujiathius ingeniouf- 
lv explains it ° ; Hellanicus, the celebrated biftorian, and 
Cailias, famous for his notes on ALaus and Sappho, were all 
natives of Mitylene. To thefe we may add, with Strabo, 

e STRAB.ibid. ( Liv. 1. xlv. c. 31. Plin. 1. v. c. v. 

c Diodor. Sicut. I. v. h Thucyd. I. iii. ' Cu 
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Diophanes^ a famous rhetorician, who was tutor to Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus, and afterwards prefled him to revive 
the Liciman law, which occafioned great difturbances in the 
republic ; Potamon, Leftode, Crinagoras, and Theopbanes^ 
all mentioned by Strabo as men of great parts and learning. 
Theopbanes had a great influence over Pompey, who honoured 
him with his confidence and an employment of diftin&ion in 
his troops ; and the Greeks in gratitude to his benefactor, 
wrote the hiftory of his glorious conquefts, Mitylene was in 
antient times the feat of all polite arts and literature. There 
Epicurus read public lectures at thirty years of age p , and A- 
rijlotle refided two years to improve by the converfation of the 
learned men of the place q . : In the Roman times fuch as were 
diflatisfied with the government at home, or defirous to per- 
fect themfelves in polite literature, retired to Athens, Rhodes, 
or Mitylene. Among the former was Marcellus, who after 
the battle of Pharfalia withdrew to this city, and was fo taken 
with the converfation of the many learned men he found there, 
that Cicero could not prevail upon him to abandon the place 
and return to Rome, even after he had obtained his pardon 
from Cafar r . This city fuffered greatly in the Peloponneft- 
an war, after it had revolted from the Athenians , as we read 
in Thucydides f . In the Mithridatic war it was the only city 
that refufed to fubmit to the Romans, after the treaty of peace 
was concluded between Mitbridates and Sy/la. Wherefore 
it was befieged, taken, and razed to the ground by Minucius 
Thermus. Julitts Cafar, who was then making his firft cam- 
paign, fignalized himfelfat this liege, and was honoured with 
feveral civic crowns. This city was foon after rebuilt, and 
in favour of Theopbanes reftored by Pompey to the full enjoy- 
ment of all its antient privileges £ . Pliny lays, that in his 
time it enjoyed the fame liberty which Pompey had granted it. 
The emperor Trajan embelliftied it with many coftly buildings, 
and called it from his own name Trajanopolis ; but the antient 
name prevailed, and in procefs of time became common to 
the whole ifland, which to this day is called Metelin. 

The fruitfulnefs of this ifland is much fpoke of by the an- Soil 
ticnts j it produced great quantities of delicious fruits and ex- 
quifite wines, which, if we believe our modern travellers, 
ftill defer ve the mighty praifes beftowed upon them hy Stra- 
bo, Horace, Athenaus, /Elian, &c. We are told, that while 
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Arijiotle was dying, a difpute arofe among his difciples about 
the perfon who fhould fucceed him, fome thinking Menedemus 
of Rhodes the mo ft proper man to keep up the reputation of 
the Peripatetic fchool, and others declaring in favour of The- 
ophrajlus the Lesbian. The matter was at laft referred to A- 
rijiotle himfelf, who, having called for fome wine of both 
iflands, and tafted them, faid they were both excellent wines, 
but that the Rhodian was not to compare with the Lesbian ; 
thereby giving to underftand, that Tbeophrajlus excelled his 
competitor as much as the wine of Lesbos did that of Rhodes k 
Trijianus mentions a medal of the emperor Geta 9 who ac- 
cording to Spartianus 9 did not diflike good wine, with a 
fortune on the reverfe, holding in her right hand the rudder 
of a {hip, and in her left a cornucopia with a bunch of grapes, 
and underneath the infcription Mitylene. Pliny tells us, that 
the wine of Lesbos was deemed no lefs wholfome than pleafant 
by Erafijiratus, one of the greateft phyficians of antiquity. 
The fame author fpeaks of thejafper of Lesbos , and of a cer- 
tain kind of pine-trees yielding pitch. As to the morals of 
the antient Lesbians , we cannot fay any thing in their com- 
mendation ; they were given to all kinds of lewdnefs and de- 
bauchery, infomuch, that to exprefs the lewd and diflblute 
life of a debauchee, the antients ufed to fay, that he lived 
liken Lesbian*. Goltzius exhibits a medal, which does no 
great honour to the Lesbian women. 

This ifland, according to Diodorus Siculus, was firft 
peopled by the Pelafgi j for Xanthus the fon of T riopas, 
prince of the Pelafgians, who came from Argos 9 having firft 
fettled in Lycia 9 and there reigned fome time over the Pe- 
lafgians, who had attended him in his expedition, failed 
from thence to Lefbos, which, as it lay at that time defolate, 
lie divided among his followers, changing its antient name 
of Ijj'a into that of Pelafgia. In procefs of time* that is, 
after feven generations, the inhabitants being all deftroyed 
by Deucalion's flood, the ifland lay wafte and defolate, till 
Macareus, happening to touch there, and being taken with 
the pleafantnefs and fertility of the country, fettled in' it, and 
built the city of Olanus. The fame of his juftice and hu- 
manity drew many lonians to him, by whofe means he pof- 
fcfled himfelf of fome of the neighbouring iflands, and in a 
(hort time became very powerful. In his time Lejbos, the 
fon of Lqpithas and grandfon of JEolus, arriving in this 
ifland, by the direction of the oracle at Delphos 9 with a new 
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colony, was kindly received by the inhabitants* and being 
allowed to enjoy, with his followers, the fame rights and 
privileges as thofe who were there before him, he married 
Methymna the eldeft daughter of Macareus, after whofe death 
he called the ifland from his own name Lejbos \ This is the 
account Diodorus gives us of the firft inhabitants of Lejbos; 
but Strata f, Herodotus z , Thucydides a , Paufanias b, Pto- 
lemy*, Velleius <*, unanimouily tells us, that it was firft peo- 
pled by the Molians, and conftantly fpeak of the Lejbians 
as having come originally from Molls. 

The Lejbians were, like moft of the other Greek nations, Govern* 
firft governed by kings ; but of thefe we find four only men- ment and 
tioned in hiftory, viz, Macareus, Lejbos, Mo I ion ; and Pen- hijlory. 
tbilus. Macareus is faid to have fubdued fome of the neigh- 
bouring iflands, viz. Samos, whither he fent one of his fons, 
by name Gycholaus, who divided the ifland among his fol- 
lowers, and ruled over them as king ; Cos, over which he 
appointed his fecond fon Nicander king ; and Rhodes, great 
part of which was held by his third fon Leucippus. Thefe 
conquefts Macareus made, if we believe Diodorus c , foon 
after the flood of Deucalion, that is, about 1046 years before 
the Chrijiian aera, when the iflands were but thinly peopled. 
But Dionyftus HalicarnaJJeus tells us, that Xanthus the Pe- 
hjgian, long before the reign of Macareus, had peopled 
Lejbos, and that Macareus did not fubdue, but only peopled 
fome of the adjacent iflands f . Macareus was fucceeded by 
Lefios the fon of Lapithas, who, marrying Methymna the 
daughter of Macareus, had the ifland for her dowry. Molion 
is mentioned by Homer as reigning in Lesbos ; and Penthilus 
by Paufanias g , who tells us, that Penthilus was king of 
Mycena, and that he fubdued great part of Molis, with the 
ifland of Lejbos, whence he places him among the Lejbian 
kings. In procefs of time the democratical form of govern- 
ment univerfally prevailed in all the Greek ftates, and, a- 
mongft others, in Lejbos, the Lejbians having driven out 
their kings, as Arijlotle informs us*, when they began to 
rule not as kings, but as tyrants. Upon this' revolution 
great troubles arofe in the ifland, each city afpiring to the 
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feme power over the others, which they could not bear in 
one man. In this conteft the city of Mitylene at laft prevail- 
ed, and by that means became fo powerful, that the Mi* 
tyleneansy being difengaged from all wars at home, began 
to entertain thoughts of making conquefts on the continent. 
Accordingly, having equipped a fleet, they made a defcent 
on the country of Troas 9 which they in great part reduced, 
and held undifturbed till the time of Pififtratus tyrant of A- 
tbensy who took from them the city of Sigeum, and put it 
into the hands of Hegejijlratus his natural fon by a woman of 
Argos. This occafioned a war between the Athenians and 
Mityleneansj which was carried on with great vigour by the 
contending parties, till they were reconciled by the media- 
tion of Periander tyrant of Corinth. The terms of accom- 
modation were, that each party fhould retain what they pof- 
fefled, and that the Lejbians (hould be allowed to make what 
conquefts they pleafed on the continent of Afia . Thus the 
Athenians remained matters of Sigeum^ and the Mityleneans 
quietly poflefled the reft of Troas. In a battle fought dur- 
ing this war, the poet Alaeus is faid to have betaken him- 
felf to flight, leaving his armour behind him, which the A- 
thenians^ who carried the day, hung up in the temple of Mi- 
nerva at Sigeum. This difgiace the poet lamented in a poem, 
which he inferibed to Menalippus^ who had attended him in 
his flight *, This war was fcarce ended, when the other 
cities of Lc/iosy not being able to brook the yoke laid upon 
them by Mitylene y revolted. Thus a civil war was kindled 
anew, which Myrfilus* a man of great wealth and authority 
in the ifland, taking advantage of, feized on the fovereignty, 
and ruled without controul. Alcazus compofed bitter in- 
vectives againft him, as well as his fucceflbr in the tyranny 
Alegalagyrus k . The other tyrants mentioned in hiftory areC/*- 
anartis, Archaanax y and Melanchrus. Archaanax is faid to have 
raifcJ fome ftatelv buildings with materials brought from Troy 1 . 
Alelanchrus was driven out by Pittacus^ with the afliftance of 
Alcxus^ who, on this occafion, wiped offthe difgrace he had'in- 
curredin the Athenian war. Pittacus, having delivered his coun- 
try from tyrants, took upon himfelf to govern it, being warm- 
ly prefled thereunto by his fellow citizens ; but after having 
reigned ten years, he refigned all tfoe power which he had 
been vefted with, and fpent the remainder of his life in ftudy 
and retirement. He was not only a great philofopher but an 
experienced officer. In the above mentioned war between 
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the Athenians and Mityleneans, he had the chief command of 
the army, on which occafion he gave a fignal proof both of 
his courage and good nature ; for being unwilling to hazard 
the lives of his fellow citizens, he challenged Pbrynon the 
Athenian general to a fingle combat, notwithftanding he 
had been vi&or at the Olympic games. Phrynon accepted 
the challenge, but was conquered and killed by Pittacus, who 
is faid to have entangled him in a net, which he had hid 
under his fhield. During bis adminiftration he made many 
wife laws, which he comprehended in fix hundred verfes. 
One of thefe laws, taken notice of by Arijiotle, Plato, and 
Plutarch, was, that every fault committed by a man, when 
drunk, deferved double punifhment. Many of his fentences 
were written on the walls of the temple of Apollo at Del- 
pbos i fo great was the efteem which the antients entertain- 
ed of his wifdom. He died ten years after he had refigned 
the government, in the third year of the fifty-fecond olym- 
piad, and feventieth of his age m . The Lcjbians maintained 
their liberties from the time of his refignation to the reign 
of Cyrus the great ; but were in that interval greatly harafled 
by Polycrates tyrant of Santos, who, having defeated their 
fleet, obliged them to pay him an annual tribute. After the 
defeat of Crcejus king of Lydia, they fubmitted with the 
other iflanders to the conqueror, and even agreed, as fome 
authors write, to deliver up to him Padyas, who, after 
having perfuaded the Lydians to revolt, had taken fanctu- 
ary in the city of Mitylene a . Being thus made tributaries 
to the kings of Perfia, they ferved Darius in his wars, both 
againft Scythia and Greece. In the former Coes, the fon of 
ErxandruSy commander of the Mityleneans, dtfluaded Da- 
rius from breaking down the bridge, which he had laid over 
the IJier, on his march into Scythia ; for which piece of 
good advice he was rewarded with the fovereignty of Lcfbos, 
which he did not long enjoy, being driven out by Ari/iago- 
ras, at the beginning of the Ionian revolt. He was after- 
wards feized by one Itragoras, and delivered up to the Mi- 
tyleneans, who ftoned him to death °, The Lcjbians being 
thus delivered from the tyranny of Coes, readily came into 
the meafurcs of Hijiiaus and Arijlagoras ; but in the fea- 
fight near Lade, over-againft Miletus, followed the exam- 
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pie of the Samians, retiring in the heat of the engagement 
and abandoning their allies. By this means the Perftans 
having gained a complete victory, foon reduced Lejbot, as 
well as the other iflands. The Lejbians, after the defeat of 
the confederate fleet, had joined Hijfiaus y and fubdued 
the ifland of Chios 5 on which account they were treated 
by Darius with more feverity than the other iflanders. This 
treatment they were forced to endure till the battle of My- 
cale, when they revolted with the other Greets, and joined 
their countrymen againft the common enemy. After the 
fignal vi&ory obtained at Mycale by the Lacedamonians and 
Athenians, they entered into an alliance with the conquerors, 
who promifed to proteft them, whenever they fhould be at- 
tacked by the Perftans p . In the courfe of the war, being 
provoked at the haughty behaviour of Paufanias the Laceda- 
monian commander, they, together with the other allies, 
deferted him, aqd put themfelves under the command and 
prote&ion of the Athenians, by which means the Lacedamo- 
nians loft the chief command Neither did the Lefbians 
long continue faithful to the Athenians, but abandoned them 
in the third year of the Peloponneftan war. But of this re- 
volt, and the evils which it brought upon Mitylene, wc 
have fpoke at length in the foregoing volume r . After the 
great overthrow received by the Athenians in Sicily, they re- 
volted anew from Athens , but were foon again brought un- 
der fubje&ion, as we have related in the hiftory of Athens l \ 
From this time to the reign of Alexander, we find nothing 
upon record concerning the Lejbians worth mentioning. In 
the war which that prince made upon the Perftans, the 
Lejbians readily joined him ; whereupon Memnon the Rho- 
dian made a defcent upon the ifland, and reduced it, not 
without great lofs, the city of Mitylene having flood a long 
fiege. At laft the Mityleneans furrendered, upon condition , 
that the Macedonians, who were there in garifon, fhould be 
fuffered to depart unmolcfted ; which fo pleated Alexander % 
that after he had regained the city, he reltored the inhabitants 
to their former liberty, enlarged their territory, and con- 
firmed many privileges, not on them only, but on all the 
Lejbians 1 . Alexander having made himfelf 111 after of the 
whole ifland, by driving the Perftans from all the place, 
they poflefled there, delivered up the tyrants, namely, Arijh- 
nicus and Chryjolaus, to thofe whom they had opprcJled, 
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allowing them to infli£t upon their oppreflbrs what punifh- 
ments they pleafed. They were both firft cruelly racked, 
and then put to death, which, as Dlodcrus obferves, pre- 
vented others from afpiring to the tyranny, even after the 
death of Alexander, Thus they enjoyed their liberty till the 
time of Pompey the great, who reduced the ifland of Lcfbos 
to a Roman province, for having delivered up to Mithri- 
dates M. Aquilius^ the chief of the Roman deputies fent in- 
to AJia* However, he foon reftorcd Mitylene to the enjoy- 
ment of its antient privileges, as vvc have rehired above, 
whence it is counted by Pliny among the free cities. 

In, the ftreight which feparates Lejlo^ from the continent, Hecaton- 
are a great many fmall iflands called Ilecatonnefi, from A-ndL 
folio, named antiently Hecatos, to whom they were confe- 
crated «. Between the promontory Malea in Leflios and 
that of Cane in /Eolis, lie the three illands Arginufa, fa- Argtnufe. 
mous for the victory which the Athenians gained there in 
the Peloponncjian war w . Cicero , who mentions this bat- 
tle, calls the/e iflands Arginuffa x . Thelargeft of the three, 
called by Pliny Arginufa, had a town bearing the fame 
name *. 

Chios y now Scio, diftant from Lejbos about four hundred Chios, 
furlongs, and nine hundred in circuit, lies between -Lejbos 
and Samos, oppofite to the peninfula of Ionia 9 on which 
Ihnd ErytbrtC) Clazomcna and Tcos z . It is divided from 
Ionia by a channel which is but three leagues over. This 
ifland was known to the ancients by the names of /Etba- Names. 
Iia y Macris, Pitbyufa, &c. but that of Chios prevailed over 
all the reft, which fome derive from the name of a 
nymph, others from the Greek v/ord Chion, figmiy'mgfnozu, 
the mountains of the ifland, efpecially mount Pelenaus, be- 
ing often covered with fnow. But Jfidorus 2 is of opinion, 
that the name of Chios was borrowed from the Syriac, that 
word fignifying, in the Syriac tongue, ma/ficj with which 
this ifland abounds above all other places. 

As for its foil, /itbenaus calls it a mountainous and rugged Soil, &c, 
country ; however, it produced excellent wine, and is on 
that account highly commended by the antients. Oenopion, 
the fonof Bacchus, if we believe Tbeopompus :is quoted by A- 
thtneeusy taught the Chians the manner of cultivating the 
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vine, and they the reft of mankind. The fame author adds, 
that the firft red wine was made in this ifland. Virgil, Ho- 
race, and Silius Italicus feem not to have difliked the wine 
of Chios, efpecially that which was fqueezed from the grapes 
of Ariufa or Arifta, and is called by Virgil b Arvifian neSfar, 
by Silius Arifian ambrofia c. Strata prefers this to all the 
wines of Greece d . Pliny often fpeaks of it, and quotes Far- 
ro to prove, that it was often prefcribed at Rome as an excel- 
lent ftomachic e - The fame author adds, that Hortenfius left 
to his heir ten thoufand caflcs of this wine. Julius Carfar uf- 
ed to regale his friends with the Arvifian wine in his public 
entertainments, tha£ wine being, as Athenaus fubjoins, an 
excellent digeftcr, exceeding wholfome, and far furpafling all 
others in talie and flavour f . Hence we may eafdy compre- 
hend, why we find fo many medals of Chios in Goltzius *, 
with bunches of grapes, cafks, and other implements for 
making of wine. The figs of Chios were likewife in great 
reputation, and are no lefs commended by the antient writers 
than the wine. Strabo takes notice of the quarries of Chios, 
and Pliny tells us, that the firft jafper was difcovered in this 
ifland. Cicero happening to be here when it was firft made 
ufe of, the inhabitants fliewed him it as a curiofity j but the 
Roman, after having viewed it with attention, faid, That he 
ihould be better pleafed with the fabric they were then carry- 
ing on, if it were built with ftone from Tibur, a city in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. But the chief produce of this ifland 
is majlic, which is produced by the lentifk-trees in greater 
plenty here than any-where elfe. But for the defcription of 
the majlic, and the trees that produce it, we refer the readers 
to our modern travellers h , who give^» very diftindl account 
of them. Vitruvius mentions a fpnng in Chios, which de- 
prived of their fenfes all thofe who tafted its waters for 
which reafon an epigram was placed over it, warning all paf- 
fengers of the danger *• Chios, the chief town of the ifland, 
flood on the eaftcrn coaft, in the mod pleafant and fruitful 
part of the country, and was, according to Strabo, forty 
iiades in circumference k . This city pretended to be the 
birth-place of Homer ; and Leo Allatius, a native of Scio, 
has taken a great deal of pains to fhevv, that this pretenfion 
was well grounded The inhabitants, to this day, fhew the 

! Vine Eclog. v. ver. 71. eSi l. It al ic. 1. vii. ver. 210. 
d Strabo. I. xiii p. 444, *Plin.1. iv. c. 7, 14, 15. f Atii£- 
n.t: t .s Oeipn. 1. i. 11 Goltz, de inful. Grace, tab, 15, 10. 

h TV u r n e roRT, ubi fupra. Th eve not. &c. 1 Vitruv. I. 
111. c. 3. ^ Strabo, ibid. 1 Luo All at. de patria Hotneri. 
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fchool they fuppofe he went to, which is cut out of a rock 
at the foot of mount Epos, on the fea fide, about four miles 
from the prefent town of Scio. They likewife pretend to 
fliew his dwelling-houfe in a place which bears the poet's 
name, on the north fide of the ifland, near VoLiJfo^ called 
Bsiijfus by Thucydides and the author of Homer's life. Bo- 
Jjffus ftands in the midft of the Arvifian fields, fo famed for 
the wines they produced. Thefe perhaps did not a little con- 
tribute to the railing of the poet's vein. The inhabitants of 
Chios were fo prepoflefled with this opinion that Homer was 
born in their ifland, that, according to Julius Pollux , they 
(lamped his figure on their money. Several medals are ftill 
to be feen, which preferve the traces of this amicnt tradition. 
On one, mentioned by Beger, Homer is reprefented fitting in 
a chair, and holding the Iliad in his hand ; and on the re- 
verfe, an harp, the fymbol of poetry, with a fphinx, which 
agrees very well with what is fa id of Homer , viz. that he 
knew how to inculcate the fineft maxims of morality under 
beautiful allegories and allufions, and that his fables are fo 
many myflical veils which conceal the moft important truths 
and profound knowledge «. This ifland has given to the 

world other very extraordinary men, namely, Ion, Theopom- 
pus, Theocritus y and Metrodorus (Sj. 

This 

,n Leo Allai . ibid. 

(S) Ion flourifhed about the eighty fecond olympiad, and is often 

mentioned and commended by Arijlophanes, Atherucus, and Sutdas, 
as an elegant writer of tragedies. His firll performance was exhi- 
bited in Athens, in the eighty fecond olympiad, and met with ge- 
neral a ppl a ufe. This cannot be the Ion, whom Plato, in one of 
his dialogues, introduces reafoning with Socrates^ as fome writers 
have imagined ; for the tragic poet was of Chios J and the other a 

native of Ephefus. 

Theopompus flourifhed in the reigns of Artaxerxes Od.us in 
terfia 9 and Philip the father of Alexander the Great in Mace- 
don. He was difciple to Ifocratts, and, in the opinion of 
Diotty/sus Ha/icarnajeus , far excelled his mailer. The fame au- 
thor tells us, that he wrote feveral books, <vi% oration*, in imitation 
of thofe wrote bv Ifocrates, among whah was a /ui.eral oiahun on 
Naufolus, called by tome, the epitaph of M a u uA u. 1 . ; a book of 
entitles ; an epitome of Heroefonn ; a ix/an'ie on ihe docinne of 
Plato ; another of wonderful things and two Jnfloiies Hi* c- 
pillta, a* Dionyjius of HalicamaJJui nifoims us, were tilled \'i|j/£ti- 
or, as others read it, ' A-^ot : x . Atht v. put qu nc. two of his 
fillies, on« addreffed to the inhabitant, ol Uij*, and iheothri to 
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hbabi- This ifland was firft peopled, according to Strabo^ by the 
f<2/rAr, Pelafgians ; according to Diodorus by Macareus and his fol- 
tvernment lowers, 

<r*<* Alexander. Harpoeration mentions a third written to Tizamenes. 

V' Suidas mentions his abridgment of Herodotus, and fays, that he 

was therein affifted by Ef boras. His treacife on the do&rine of 
Plato is quoted by Atbenaus ; and that of wonderful things by the 
fcholiali of Ariflo^bams, by Apollonius, and Laertius. The fame 
fchoiiali: mentions a trcatife of his on piety and religion. The 
fcholiaft of Apollonius quotes the twenty-firfl and twenty-fecond 
books of his Philippics. Longinus, in his t reptile on the fub lime, 
produces two pafiLiges out of ' Theopompus, the one relating to Philip, 
and probably taken from his Philippics, where he fays, tint Philip 
fvsalfowed, without reluSancy, fucb affronts as the neceffity of his 
affairs obliged him to bear. This exprefiion is cenfured by Cecilius, 
but approved of by Longinus* as jult and proper. The other paf- 
fige relates to the defcent of the king of Perjia into Egypt, where 
the author, in the opinion of Longinus, enters into a detail of too 
mean particulars, which greatly leffen the beauty of his relations ; 
but the chief works of Tbeopompus were his two hiftories, the one 

comprehending the laft years of the Peloponnefian war, and the other 
the adior.s of Philip. Both thefe pieces are highly commended by 
Athcn<eus and Dionyjius Halicarnajftus. The former praifes Tbeopom- 
pus as a lover of truth, and one who fpared no pains in the fearch 
of it. The latter tells us, that his diclion was pure and fimp'e, and 
yet fublime and noble ; that it had fomething very pompouf, but 
was tempered withajuft harmony ; that the whole was well con- 
nected, plain and eafy, &c. However, fome authors have found 
fault with him as an ill-natured writer, and one who took pleafure 
in railing. Cornelius Nepos, in the life of Alcibiades, and Lucian, 
think his inve&ives too bitter, and add, that his defign feems to 
have been rather to cenfure, than to relate, facts. Jofepbus ranks 
him among the hirtorians, whofe chief aim was to difparage cities 
and nations. Dionyjius of Halicarnaffus endeavours to excufe him 
in thif particular, telling us, that he afted like a prudent and fkil- 
ful furgeon, who cuts off, or burns the corrupted part of the body, 
making deep incifions find app : ying cauftics, without ever hurting 
fuch parts as are found and vigorous. TVya/r blames his digreflions 
as too long, and making the reader forget the main fubjett. Quiii* 
tilian, and with him moll of the antiencs ag»ee, that he wrote in 
theflileof an orator rather than of an hiilorian. His hiftory of 
Philip con filled of 58 books, as Diodorus Si cuius and P bo tins inform 
us and not of 72, as Suidat afii.ms. Thefe Philip of Ataeedon % 
the father of ' Perfes, reduced to 10, by retrenching the many digrei- 
fions with which he had filled them. II is hillory of the Pelupwe- 
fian war was comprifed in 11 books, according to the anonymou* 
author of the olympiad?, in \t % accoiding to Suidas. He bfpn 
where Tbucjdides left off, and ended with the fea fight near Cnidtis, 
Some authors have alenbed to him the eighth- book of TbucydiJes ; 

but this opinion is rejected by Marctlinus. Anax intents or 
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lowers, after they had made themfelves matters of Lesbos. 
But the opinion of Herodotus^ who will have the Chians to 
be Ionians^ has generally obtained n . As to their government, 
they were firft fubject to kings ; but of thefe we find Hippo- 
dus alone mentioned in hiftorv. This prince being mur- 
dered by his fubjefts, as Strabo informs uso, for a pretended 
a/Front offered to the bride of one of the chief men of the 
ifland, the Chians formed themfelves into a republic ; but as 
to- the laws and conftitutions of their new government, we 
are altogether in the dark. In procefs of time, with the af- 
iiftance and under the direction of Ifocrates, they new- 
jnodelled their republic, forming it on the plan of that of 
Athens P ; but they did not long enjoy the bleiKn ;s of liber- 
ty, being, like the other final I dates of Greece^ brought un- 
der fubjection bv their d;>meftic tyrants, fiihcn&us fpcaks of 

Amphicus and Polytechnus, as the firft who afpired to the fo- 
vereignty of the ifiind, and a (Turned all the power into their 
own hands 1. In the reigns of Sadyattes and Holyaitcs kings 
of Lydia, they alEfcd the Mile/tans againft thefc princes, re- 
membering, fays H'rodot'is^ th:it the Mikji.ws had a (lifted 
them in their wars with the Erytbraans r ; but neither the 
cccahon, nor the fuccefs of this war, nor even the time in 
which it happened, have been tranfmitted to us. After the 

n He aoooT. 1. i. 0 Sxa a 30, ubi fupra. ? Dion vs. in 
vita Ifocrat. 3 Athene us, L vi. c. 6. : Herodot. Li. 

Lampfacus publiflied a hiftory under his name, which was looked 
upon as a fpurious piece. Pbotius epitomized one of the 
books of his hiftory ; and this epitome is tl;j on!y part of his 
works that has reached our Limes. The fame Phot ins gives a very 
particular account of his birth, education, manner of life, works, 
i£c. which it would be too tedious to infert here (41). 

Theocritus was co temporary with Theopi/xpus and Epborus, and 
wrote, as Suidas witnefTes. fome learned epilties, and the hillory of 
Libya. Strabo calls him a Topfull, and ranks him and Tbeo- 

pompus among the illuftrious men of Chios, who, with mutual emu- 
lation, (trove for the administration of affairs in their republic. 
This perhaps is the Theocritus, whom Fulvevtius quote- in his My- 
thology % in the fable of Per /ha and the organs . 

Mctrodorus flourifhed in the rcu;n of sir tax axes hhianon king of 
Ptrfta, and was, according to Siridas, preceptor to Hipocrates and 
Amxarchus. He was by profclfion a phi!o!«>phrr .uui a phyikiaii, 
and wrote feveral books relating to phytic, which are often quoted 
by Pliny. dth:n<vus informs us, that he likewile wrote a book m- 
titled Troica ; but none of his vvoi ks have reached us. 

(41 ) Vide Photium Bibtiotb. Cod. I 77. (.} X) Strabo, l.xiv. 

(4 3 J Fulgent ins, I, i. 
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defeat of Crarfus by Cyrus, they fubmitted with the other 
iflanders to the conqueror, and even delivered up to him Pac- 
tyas the Lydian, who had ftirred up his countrymen to revolt 
again ft the Per fans. This Paftyps, not finding himfelf in a 
condition to make head againft Mazares, whom Cyrus had 
fent againft him, fled for refuge to the city of Cyme. The 
Cymeans, being unwilling to deliver him up to Mazares,znd, 
on the other hand, not caring to draw a war upon themfelves 
by protecting #m, fent him to Mitylene ; but the Mityleneans , 
at the requeft of Mazares, agreeing to deliver him into the 
hands of thePerfians, the Cymeans difpatched a vcflel to Lesbos, 
and tranfported him to Chios. The Chians, terrified at the 
threatening meflages of Mazares, dragging him from the 
very altar of Minerva, the tutelary goddefs of their city, put 
him into the hands of Mazares, who, for their ready com- 
pliance with his requeft, bellowed upon them the city of 
Jtarneus in Myfia, over-againft Lesbos, with its territory. 
Our hiftorian adds, that for many years after, the Chians 
declined ufing in their facrifices the growth of lands thus ac- 
quired, looking upon the corn and fruits of Jtarneus as un- 
hallowed, and not fit to be offered to the gods Being reduced 
by the Perjians, they were, like the other iflanders, employed 
by them in all their naval expeditions. They ferved Darius, 
as the fame hiftorian tells us, in his expedition againft the 
Scythians ; on which occafion Strattias, ftiled by Herodotus 
tyrant of Chios, fignalized his affe&ion to that prince, by 
ftrenuoufly oppofing fuch of the Ionium as were for abandon- 
ing him and returning home c . In the Ionian revolt the 
Chians readily joined Arijiagoras, fhook off the Perftan yoke, 
and equipped an hundred fhips, each of which had forty chofen 
citizens on board. In the fea- fight at Lade, they diftin- 
guiflied themfelves in a very particular manner ; for the Sa- 
?nians, Lesbians, and moft of the w other Ionians betaking 
themfelves to flight in the very beginning of the engagement, 
the Chians fought to the laft, took many of the enemy's fhips, 
and gave fuch proofs of their valour and zeal for the common 
caufe, that had the other Ionians followed their example, Ionia 
had been that day delivered from the Perftan yoke ; but as they 
were abandoned by all their allies, except eleven & ami an ibips 
they were at laft overpowered, and obliged to fave themfelves 
by running their fliips aground at Alycalc ; whence they 
marched into the territory of Ephefus As they arrived in 
the neighbourhood of the city by night, while the women 
were celebrating the rites of Ceres, the Epbefians* not know- 
ing what had happened, and feeing an armed multitude mak- 

r Idem ibid, 1 Idem ibid. 
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ing towards them, took them for robbers come to ftrip 
the women, and without examining further into the matter, 
Tallying out of the city with their whole force, killed all the 
Chians on the fpot u . Nor did the misfortunes of Chios end 
here ; for Hiftiaus, after the defeat of the lonians, retiring to 
Chios % and not being received there, attacked thofe who op- 
pofed him, and, with the ailiftance of the Lesbians, reduced 
the whole ifland, the Chians being greatly weakened by the 
lofs they had fuftained in the fight at* fea. ' Thus were the 
Chians rewarded by Hijliaus, who had been the chief caufe 
of their revolt, and whom they had aflifted to the utmoft of 
their power, in hopes of refcuing their country, under his 
command, from the Perjian bondage. HijUaus not being 
able to keep pofieflion of the ifland, abandoned it to the Per- 
fians, who punifhed the Chians with the utmoft feverity. The 
moft handfome of their youths they made eunuchs, and their 
daughters they fent to the king ofPer/ia, after having deftroy- 
ed both their houfes and temples, ravaged their territories, 
and reduced the few inhabitants that remained to a ftate of 
llavery Before this laft cataftrophe, two gre3t misfortunes 
befel the Chians, which our hiftorian looks upon as pre- 
vious figns of the many calamities they were to fuffer from 
the Perfians. They had fent an hundred young men of the 
chief families of the iflmd to Dchhos, perhaps with fome of- 
fering ; out of that number two only returned home, ail the 
reft dying of the plague. Not long before the fea fight off of 
Lade, the fchool, where their youth were educated, falling 
down buried an hundred and nineteen of thei#in the ruins *. 
Thus they continued fubjed to the Per/tans, whom they af- 
fifted with a confiderabie fquadron in their expedition againft 
Greece, till the battle of My c ale, when they revolted with the 
other lonians, and entered into an alliance with the Athenians 
and Lacedamonians againft the common enemy y . ThcCbians, 
being thus delivered from the Perjian yoke, and reftored to 
their antient liberty, tfourifhed, if we believe Thucydides, 
above all the ftatcs of Greece, Laced anion alone excepted z . 
When the fupreme command was, by the unanimous con- 
fent of the allies, conferred upon the Athenians, the Chians, 
who greatly contributed thereunto, were favoured by the A- 
thenians above the other allies, being exempted from all man- 
ner of tribute, and obliged only to furnifh a certain number 
of fliips \ They continued faithful to the Athenians till the 

" IIkrodot. I. vi. «' Hem ibid. * Hem ibid. 
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twentieth year of the P eloponnefian war, when they revolted 
to the Lacedemonians, upon the dreadful overthrow received 
by the Athenians in Sicily ; and though in this the)' a£ed, as 
Thucy.iidcs owns, a very prudent part, yet they were, after 
the lufs of three battles, conllrained to return to their antient 
alliance, in which they continued till the focial war, when, 
growing weary of their alliance with Athens, they joined the 
Rhodians, Coans, and Byzantines , with a defign to throw off 
the Athenian voice, and fet themfclves free. In this they 
were attended with better fuccefs than thev had been in their 
former revolt; for, after having maintained the war three 
years, they concluded a peace almoft upon their own terms \ 
as we have related in the hiftory of Athens*. From this 
time they enjoyed a profound peace and tranquillity till the 
downfal of the Pcrfian empire, when they, together with the 
other Greek ftates in Europe and Aftr, became fubjetf: to the 
Macedonian princes. TnJr ciry was befieged and reduced to 
great (traits by Philip the father of Perjes, who, finding he 
could not take it by force, proclaimed liberty to all the flaves 
who ftnuld revolt-, and befides promifwd them their matters 
wives in marriage ; but, notwitnftanding this offer, not one 
fuvjU flavc, and tl.cio w»:re more flaves in the city of Chios 
than in anv other of Greece, attempted to revolt, or betrav 
their matters : Whereupon Philip was obliged to break up 
the fiege, after he had loll a great number of his men a . In 
the war which the Molians waged with the fame Philip and 
Prufias king of Eithynia, they fided with the former, which 
cohVthem dea^ their territories being laid vvafte, and all the 
open places in the iiland utterly deftroyed by the troops of the 
confederate princes. Afterwards they affifted the Romans in 
their wars again tt Philip, his foil Perfes, and Antiochas fur- 
named the Great, king of Syria, and were, for their emi- 
nent ferviccs, not only declared tree, but honoured with the 
title of friends and allies of the people of Rome. They were 
flrangely opprefTed and loaded with taxes by Zenobius, one 
of Mithridates Eapators lieutenants, for refilling to join that 
prince againft the Romans, but amply rewarded by Sylla, 
after he had overthrown Mithridates, for their attachment 
to the intcrcft of Rome. The Roman general reftored them 
to the full enjoyment of all their an:ient rights and privilege-, 
which they maintained undiiturbed, living in great cafe an J 
plenty, till the reign of Vefpafian, who reduced Chios, widi 
the other iflands of the /P.gcan fta, to a Roman province 

b DionoR. Srcvi..!. \vi, c Hifi. Univerf. Vol. VI. p. 2[y 
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but, at the lame time, allowed the Cbians to live according to 
their own laws, under the fuperintendence of a Roman 
praetor, whofe province comprehended all the iflands in the 
JSgiam fea, from the mouth of the Hellejpcnt to Rhodes. 

Sevbraz fmall iflands lie round Chios, which were for- Iflands ly- 
juerly fubjeft to that ft ate, viz. ThaluJJa or Dapbnufa, Oe- i»g round 
nujfa, Elaphitis, Eurynajfa ; and over-againft Ephcjus, at a. Chios, 
greater diftance from Chios, the iflands of P'tjijlratus, as Pliny 
ftiJes them, viz. Anthina, Myonnefos, and Diarrheufa*. 
Thefe iflands are alfo mentioned by Ibucydides*, Herodotus *, 
Strabo h, &c. 

Icaria , now Nicari a, lies about twenty miles weft of &7- Icaria. 
ms, and is, according to Strabo, three hundred furlongs* 
that is, thirty feven miles and a half in circumference. It 
was antiently called Doliche, Macris, and Ijchftaja. The 
name of Icaria it is fuppofed to have borrowed from Ica- 
rus the fon of D&dalus, who is faid to have been drowned 
near this illand, whence the neighbouring fea took the name 
of the lcarian fea, which, according to Pliny, extends from 
Samos to Mycone. Bochart derives the name of Icaria from 
the Phoenician, word Icaure, which fignifies full of fijh, and 
agrees with the name of Ichthueffa, given to this illand by 
the antient Greeks. Icaria, if we believe Strabo, was never 
well peopled 5 however, it had two pretty confiderable towns, 
viz. Dracanon and Mnoe. It had good pafture ground, and 
was on that account, as the fame writer tells us, of great 
ufe to the Samians, who were long matters of it 1 . The inhabi- 
tants of Icaria were particularly addi&ed to the worfhip of 
Diana, whence Callimacbus did not fcruple to fay, that the 
goddefs toofc more delight in the ifland of Icaria, than any o- 
ther of the Mgean fea. He alluded, without doubt, to the 
famous temple eretfed by the Icarians in honour of Diana, 
and called by the antients Tauropoliwn. Some medals of this 
illand are ftill to be feen, repre/enting Diana in the attire of 
a huntrefs, and on the reverfe a woman on a bull^ whom 
lome take for Europa ; but Nonius is of opinion, that the 
woman reprefents the fame Diana, and the bull the richnefs 
of the paftures for which this ifland was once famous. 

Patmos, or, as others write it, Pathmos, lies forty five Patmos. 
miles fouth of Icaria, and is, according to Pliny, thirty, ac- 
cording to our modern geographers, only eighteen, miles in 
compa/s. It is a barren, mountainous, and rocky country. 
It had formerly, and has ftill, feveral fafe and capacious har- 

e Plin. 1. v. c. 31. r Thucyd. I. viii. * Herodot, 
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bours ; that which is now called port La Scala 9 is one of the 
bell in the Archipelago. Near this harbour are to be feen 
feme pieces of broken columns, which the antiquaries reckon 
the molt antient in the Archipelago. The chief town of this 
ifland, as Galen informs us, bore likcwife the name of Pat- 
mos. The Romans ufed this ifland as a place of banifhment, 
under which punifhment St. John refided here, and wrote his 
revelations. The prefent inhabitants pretend to fliew the 
houfe he lived in, which they call the Apocalypfe. Patmos is 
now known by the name of Palmofa. 
Leros. Lcros is a fmall ifland, about eighteen miles in compafs, ly- 

ing fouth of Patmos. It was antiently very populous, and 
furniihed the neighbouring countries with aloes*. It had for- 
merly two convenient havens. The inhabitants, called Le- 
Phirma- rii, were reckoned very corrupt by the antients. Phatma- 
cub. cufa is phced by Stepbanus over-againft Miletus. In this if- 
land king Attains was killed, and near it Julius Cafar taken 
prifoner by the pirates Between Pharmacufa and the con- 
Lade, tinent, ovcr-againil Miletus, is the ifland of Lade, mention- 
ed by Thucydides m, Strabo n , Paufanias*, Herodotus 2 , Ar- 
rian 1, &c. It was antiently called Late, as Pliny informs 
us, and inhabited by the Unions r . Minyia, Arcefme, Belgi- 
alis, Amorgus, and Caryanda, are mentioned by Ptolemy, 
and placed between Patmos and Cos. Some geographers have 
placed Caryanda in a lake near the coalt of Ionia ; but Pliny, 
and Scylax, who was a native of this ifland, counted it among 
the other iflands of the Archipelago. 
Cos. Cos, Coos, or Cous 9 is counted by Pliny c among the moft 

confiderable iflands of the Mgean, or rather Myrtoan, fea. 
It was formerly known by the names of Merope, .Cea, Nytn- 
phcea, and Caris. It lies, according to fome, in the Carpa- 
thian ^ according to others, in the Myrtoan^ fea, at a fmall 
difiance from the coaft of Caria, and fifteen miles from Ha- 
licarnajfus. It was once very famous for its excellent wines, 
which are highly commended by all the antients. Strabo and 
Pliny agree in making it about eighty miles in compafs. The 
chief city of the ifland was firft called AJiypalaa, and after- 
wards Cos. T. his city is mentioned by Homer, who calls it a 
place well peopled. Strabo fpeaks of a ftately temple erected 
by the (Joans in honour of Mfculapius, the tutelar god of their 
illand, and enriched with offerings and prefents of great va- 

k Priwl. iv. c. i 2. 'Suet. c. iv. Plut. in ejus vita, 

Tkuyd. I viii. p. 561. n Strabo, 1. xiv p 437. 0 Pa 1/ * 
5 a m. in Attin.% c. 35. P He no dot. I. vi. c. 7. 1 Ak- 

rian, 1. 1. p. 52. r Pl in. 1. v. c. 31. f Idem, 1. v. 
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Jue ; but the chief ornament of the place was a Venus riling 
out of the fea, done by Apelles^ and reckoned one of his beft 
performances. This inimitable piece was by Auguflus con- 
veyed to Rome, and there dedicated to Ca?far 9 Venus being 
reckoned the mother of the Julian family. To make foine 
amends to the Coans for the lofs of fo valuable a treafure, the 
fame Auguflus eafed them of a confiderable part of their an- 
nual tribute c . This ifland was, in the Roman times, famous 
for a kind of fine fluff, which was in great requeft among 
the women of diftiruftion at Rome. It covered them indeed, 
fays the hiftorian, but, at the fame time, /hewed them nak- 
ed u ; and hence it is fo much fpoke of, and inveighed againft 
by the Latin poets w . But nothing has rendered this ifland 
more famous than the many great men it has produced, viz. 
Hippocrates^ the reviver of phyfic, Senius^ another famous 
phyfician, Ariflon y a peripatetic . philofopher, and Apellcs, 
the fo much celebrated painter (T). This iflind was, ac- 
cording to Homer and Strabo*, inhabited by Greeks before 
the Trojan war, a colony of Dorians having pa fled over 
into it from the continent*. The Coans were firft go- 
verned by kings, among whom wc find mention made 
of Eurypylus contemporary with Hercules > of Cbalcon, 

c Str abo, I. xiv. p 452. u Ve ll. Paterc. 1 i. " Ho- 
lt at. 1. iv. Od. 13. Propert. Li. Eleg. 2. Tibul. I. ii. E- 
leg-4&6. x Strabo, 1 xiv. 

(T) To thefe we may add Sijypbus, who is faid to have been fe- 
cretary to Teucer 9 and to have poflefTcd the records of the Trojan 
war, which Homer made ufe of. He is mentioned by Tzetzes, and 
in a manufcript chronology quoted by the learned Leo Allatius. 
As to Hippocrates, he learned, if we believe Pliny (44), the firft 
rudiments of phyfic, by perufing certain tablets, called by the Z«- 
tms 9 tabellee votive, which were hung up in the temples ; for, 
agreeable to an antient cuftom, which prevailed all over Greece, 
fuch as recovered from any diilemper, ufed to write on a tablet 
the nature and fymptoms of their refpeclive maladies, and the re- 
medies which had been attended with moft fuccefs. Thefe cablets 
Hippocrates is faid to have copied and followed when he firil began 
to praftife, A tablet of this nature was difcovered at Rome, not 
many years ago, among the ruins of the antient temple of AS feu 
Ltpius, with this infeription in Greek : Julianus Mn% ajjliftrd nvith 

smiting of blood) and abandoned by men, t be gods h.tjlened (0 his re- 
//'/', and bowing nourifbed him for the face of thee days nvitb 
hmey, re pored him to bis bealtb \ for which favour be came to return 
than thanks in the pre fence of the people, 

(44 J Plin. I. viL C 37, 

N a n 2 '! . ■:• ■:>. 
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Antiphusy and Phidippus. The two latter are faid by Ho* 

mer and Theocritus to have ferved at the fiege of Troy. 
The kingly government gave room to a democracy, and this, 
as Arijlotle informs us y , to an ariftocracy, which was abo- 
lifhed by fome private men, who, talcing the whole power 
into their hands, governed with an abfolute fway. Among 
thefe Nicippus and Scythes are mentioned by /Elian ». Hip- 
pocrates, in one of his letters, tells us, that the Coans refufed 
to give earth and watec to the meffengers of Darius and Xer- 
xes ; but this does not agree with what we read in Herodotus, 
who counts the Coans among the Greeks who ferved as auxilia- 
ries in the army of Xer&s a . In the twentieth year of the 
P eloponnefian war, the city of Cos, as we read in ThucydU 
des b , was thrown down by an earthquake, the moft violet 
one that had ever happened in thofe parts. Soon after this 
calamity, before they had time to repair the walls of their 
city, Ajlyochus the Lacedemonian making a defcent on the 
iiland, for the Coans fided with the Athenians^ laid wafte the 
whole country, plundered the city, the inhabitants having 
fled to the mountains, and retired to Cnidus with an immenfe 
booty. When Mithridates commanded all the Romans in Jfia 
to be maffacred, the only place that ihewed any regard to them 
was the ifland of Cos, where they were fuffered to enjoy the 
common rights of afylum in the facred places c. Mithridates 
foon after invaded the iiland, took the metropolis, and com- 
mitted great devaftations in their territory ; but the Coans no 
fooner faw Lucullus Sylla's quaeftor appear off their coaft, than 
they rofe in arms, drove out the king's garifon, and leceived the 
Romans, by whom they were amply rewarded, Sylla having 
exempted them from all manner of tribute, and allowed them 
to live according to their own laws Tacitus tells ire, that 
the Coans continued ever faithful to the Romans, did them many 
good fervices, and greatly contributed to fome victories gained 
by their fleets. However, in the reign of the emperor Clau- 
dius, we And them, like the other Greek ftates, paying an 
annual tribute to Rome, which that emperor eafed them of, 
in compliance with the requeft of Xenophon his phyfician, 
whom he pretended to be one of the defendants of Mfcula- 
pius e . This immunity from all impofitions, taxes, and tri- 
butes they enjoyed till the reign of Vefpaftan, who, reducing 
them to a Roman province, cxa&ed the fame tribute from them 

* Aristot. Polit, I. v c. 3. 2 iELiAN .Var. Hift. 1. i. c. 29. 
a Herodot. I ix b Thuc yd. 1 viii. c Val Max I. ix 

c. 2. Plut. in Sylla. D10. legat 36. M*mnon, C. 33. d PtuT. 
ubi fupra. « T A c itu* Annal. 1. xii. 
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n Aooi the other Afiatic iflands. Straio tells us, that the 
ifland of Nifyra, called formerly Porphyria was once joined Nifyra. 
to Cat *, but feparated from it by the violence of the winds 
and feas. This iiland is fixty furlongs from Cos, and as many 
from Telos, being, according to Strabo, eighty furlongs in 
compafs. 

Carpmtbus lies between Rhodes and Crete in the fea, which Carpa- 
from this ifland is called the Carpathian fea, and has to the thus, 
north th* Ionian, to the fouth the Egyptian, to the weft the 
Cn**» and African feas This ifland is two hundred fur- 
longs in compafs, and an hundred in length K It had anti- 
endy, according to Strabo, four cities ; according to Scylax 
only three. Ptolemy mentions but one, which he calls Pofidi- 
um. This Hland is now called Scarpanto. Divers other iilands 
Jie difperfed on this coaft, and are mentioned by Pliny, Stra~ 
bo, Ptolemy, Thucydides^ &c. viz. Cafes, eighty furlongs in Cafos,& 
compafs ; Syme, over-againft the continent of Carta, be- 
tween Lorima and Cntdus ; Cbala, diftant from Carpathus 
fear hundred furlongs ; Telos, over-againft Triopium, an 

and forty nirbngs in circuit ; Arconnefus, lying off 
of Halicamaffus, with feveral other iflands mentioned by 
Pliny in the Ceramic gulf, that is, in the lea between the 
city of Halicarnaffus and the ifland of Cos. This bay was fo 
called from the city of Ceramus, which Pliny places in the ifland 
of Arconnefus 5 but all other geographers on the continent be- 
tween Cntdus and Halicurnaffiis. This bay is called by fome 
writers the Ceraunian bay, and the city, from which it bor- 
rowed its name, Ceraunus 

The Cretan fea is properly that part of the jEgean fea which lflands h 
&s about Crete, and formerly belonged, together with the the Crea 
iilands it contained, to the Cretans. Thefe iflands are, Claude, fe a - 
Dia, Let on, jEgilia, Calymna, Aflypaiaea, Thera, &c. Clau- 
de, which is mentioned in the A3s l , and had, in Pliny'st\me 9 
a city called Gaulos, and now Gozo, lies fourh of Crete. Dia, 
now Standia, is about three leagues diftant from Crete n and 
rather a rock than an ifland. Letoa is now known by th* 
name of Crijlina, and Mgilia by that of Cerigo. The for- 
mer lies near Crete, the other not far from Pelopoune- 
[us. Calymna is celebrated by the antients for its excellent ho- 
ney m . Afiypalaa, now Stampala, lies off the fouth- weft 



f ST«ABO, 1. x. propefinem. g Idcm ibid. h Idem ilm!, 
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coaft of Cos, is about fixty miles in compafs, and had formerly 
a city bearing the fame name, w ith two fafe harbours. 
Thera. Tbera is placed by Strabo between Crete and Egypt, and 

faid to be twenty- five miles in compafs ; but the^modorn geo- 
graphers more rightly place it between Crete and the Cyclades, 
and allow it thirty-fix miles in circuit, wherein they agree 
•with Stepbanus Byzantinus. This ifland was fir ft peopled by 
the Phoenicians ; for Cadmus as Herodotus n , Paufanias °, 
and Strabo p , inform us, arriving here in fearch of his fifter 
Europa, left fome of his followers, under the command of 
his kinfman Membliares, to people the ifland, which was then 
called Callijla. This name it changed in procefs of time to 
that of Thera, from Theras the Lacedemonian, the fon of 
Autefion and grandfon of Ti/amenes, who led into this ifland 
a colony of Lacedemonians and Mynians. The ftory is thus 
related by Herodotus * ; the Argonauts, on their return 
from Colchis, flopped at Lemnos, where their pofteritv 
retained the name of Mynians. Thefe, being driven out 
of Lemnos by the Pelafgians, failed to Lacedemon, and ar- 
riving at Taygetus landed there. When the Lacedemonians 
heard of their arrival, they difpatched a meffenger to en- 
quire who they were, and whence they came. They an- 
fwered, that they were Mynians, defcended from thofe he- 
roes who had attended Jafon to Colchis. The Lacedemonians, 
underftanding that they were of Mynian extraction, fent ano- 
ther meffenger to enquire with what defign they had landed 
in their territories. To this they anfwered, that being expel- 
led Lemnos by the Pelafgians, they were defirous to return 
to and fettle in the country of their anceftors. The Lacede- 
monians readily complied with their defire, allowing them to 
lhare with them their lands and privileges, and even to marry 
Lacedemonian women; but notlong after thefe new-comers con- 
fpired together to feize on the lands of the antient proprietors, 
and ufurp the fupreme authority ; but their plot being difcover- 
ed, they were all apprehended and fentenced to die. As the 
fentence, according to the cuftom of the country, was to be 
put in execution in the night, the wives of the Mynians, who 
were daughters to the principal perfons of Sparta, aflced leave 
to take their laft farewell of their huikuvls ; which being gran- 
ted, they changed their garments with them, the women 
remaining in the prifon, and the men making their eft ape, 
diiguifed like women, to the ci'v of laygt'/ns. At this time 
Theras, who had been regent of the kingdom of Sparta th:r- 

11 IlEROnoT. I. iv. 0 ]*a e '.as. 1. hi. S. vii. 'Sit mj<\ 
1. viii. *1 Hi kouj I". ubi fupu. 
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iftg the minority of his nephews Eury/lhenes and Procles, the 
fons of Jri/lodemus, having refigned to them the government, 
and not liking to obey after he had tailed the pleafure of 
commanding, declared his refolution to leave Lacedamon and 
fettle in the ifland of Callifta, which was then held by 
the Phoenicians. As the Lacedemonians purfued the My- 
nians to Taygetus, with a defign to feize them there and 
put them to death, purfuant to the fentence pronounced againfl: 
them, Theras interceded in their behalf, promifing to tranfport 
them out of the country, and by that means free the Lacede- 
monians from their troublefome guefts. The Lacedamonians 
complied with his defirc, and Theras, with the Mynians and 
a great many of his countrymen, fet fail to Callijla, where 
they all fettled. Thus was the ifland peopled, firit by the 
Phoenicians, and afterwards by the Mynians and Lacedamonians 
under the conduit of Theras. Herodotus, who gives us this 
account of the inhabitants of Thera, names two of the de- 
fendants of Theras who reigned here, viz. JEfanius and his 
foil Grynus. The latter went to Delphos to facrifice an he- 
catomb in honour of Apollo, attended by the moft eminent citi- 
zens of the place, among whom was Battus the fon of Polymnejlus 
or Cyrnus, a man of great diftin&ion among the Mynians. 
While Theras confulted the oracle about other affairs, the Py- 
thian commanded him to build a city in Libya ;/rom the exe- 
cution of which command he excufed himfelf on account of 
his age, defiring the oracle to employ therein fome of the 
young men there prefent, at the fame time pointing to Bat- 
tus. On their return they flighted the oracle, nor did they know 
in what part of the world Libya was ; but a drought, which 
lafted feven years in Thera and deftroyed all the trees in the 
ifland, except one, obliged the king to return to the oracle, 
which commanded them again to build a town in Libya, and 
fend a colony thjther. Thus feeing no end of their calamity, 
they difpatched fome of their citizens to Crete, with orders to 
enquire, whether any of the Cretans, or other inhabitants of 
that ifland, had ever been in Libya. Thefe meflengers, tra- 
velling from place to place, arrived in the city of Itanus, where 
having met with one Corobius a dyer of purple, who told 
them, that he had, by diftrefs of weather, been driven to an 
ifland of Libya called Platcva, they prevailed upon him, with 
the promife of a great reward, to go with them to Thera. 
The Theraans found means to perfuadc him to conduct a 
fmall number of men to the ifland of Platcsa, whence they 
foon returned to give an acount of the place to their country- 
men, leaving Corobius there with provifions for two months ; 

but as they did not return within the time appointed, Corobius 

was 
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was reduced to the laft extremity, when a (hip from Samos, 
bound homewards from Egypt* arrived in the harbour. The 
Samians being informed by Corobius of all that had happened, 
left him fubfiftence for a year ; during which time the There* 
ans returned with a numerous colony, and having divided the 
lands among them, chofe Battus for their king, Battus fee- 
ing himfelf raifed to this dignity, made many wife laws, go- 
verned his new kingdom with great prudence, and built a city, 
which, by order of the oracle, he called Cyrene. This city, 
in procefs of time, became very famous, and one of the 
moft powerful ftates of Africa , as we fhall fee in the fequel 
of this hiftory. 1 

The ifljjnds of Thera 3nd Melos were the only two places, 
that in the Peloponneftan war, fided with the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, and held out to the laft againft the Athenians, tho* 
follicited, with advantageous offers, to join the other iflands. 
Thera made then, as Herodotus informs U6 r , a very confi- 
derable figure, was- well peopled, and had no fewer than 
feven cities of no fmall note. It has ftill five towns pretty 
well peopled, viz. Apanomeria, Scaro or Caflro, Pyrgos, 
Emperio or Nebrio, and Acroteri. Near Apanomeria is a 
capacious harbour, in the ftiape of a half-moon ; but fhips 
cannot anchor in it, no bottom having ever yet been found. 
In this harbour there are two fmall iflands, and at a little 
diftance from it two others, called by Pliny, Strabo, and 
Seneca, Hiera or Automate, and Therafia. Seneca tells us c , 
that the ifland of Therafia appeared firft in his time ; and 
Pliny * fpeaks of another, which he calk Thia* and places 
near Hiera* as quite new. This ifland, fays he, has been 
feen ifluing out of the fea in our days j and Jujlin * tells 
us, that in his time, a great earthquake happening be- 
tween the iflands of Thera and Therafia, a new ifland fprung 
up, to the great furprize of all who beheld it. Dion Cafftus * 
alfo fpeaks of an ifland appearing here in the rcjign of Clau- 
dius, which Aurclius Viftor y calls a coniiderable ifland, and 
Syncellus mentions as appearing firft in the forty-fixth year 
of the Chriflian sera. Cedrenus z tells us, that in the tenth 
year of Leo lfauricus there appeared, for fome days together, 
a thick fog between the iflands of Thera and Iherajia, and 
a fmoke, as if a burning kiln or furnace were riling up ; 

r Herodot. ibid. f Idem ibid. c Seneca Quaefr. 
natural. 1. vi. c. 21. u Plin. 1. 2. c. 77. w Jus- 
tin. 1. xxx. c. 4. 1 Dion. 1. Ix. V Aurel. Vic- 
tor, in Claud. 1 Csdren. Compcud, Hill, ann, Chriih 

and 
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and that, an a fudden, there appeared, floating on the fur* 
face of the water, a new ifland, which at laft fattened to 
the ifland of Hiera, and cortfiderably increafed it* bulk. At 
the fame time fuch vaft quantities of pumice-ftone were calt 
u p, as covered the coafts of Macedon and J/sa, as far a$ the 
Dardanelles. .This happened, according to Theophanes, in 
the year of Chrift 712, according to Nicephorus in 720. 
A modem writer, who defcribes the ifland of Thera, called 
by the modern inhabitants Santorin, tells us, that, in his time, 
there were many old men in the ifland, who affured him, that 
they had feen, in 1573, a v *°l ent ^ re break out of the fea, 
and foon after a new ifland appear, which from thence 
they called Micri Comment, that is, the little burnt ijland a . 
This feems to confirm what Strabo fays b , viz. 1 hat in 
his time the fea between Thera and Therafia was obferved 
to boil four days together, and that an ifland 1500 paces 
in compafs fuddenly appeared, as if it had been plucked 
up by engines frdm the bottom of the water. A modern 
traveller tells us, that a few years before his arrival in the 
ifland, an immenfe quantity of pumice-ftone arofe out of 
the harbour of Thera * with fuch a dreadful noife, that at 
SctOy which is above 200 mi/es diftant from Thera, they 
imagined the Venetian and Ottoman fleets had engaged c. 
In 1767 a new ifland appeared, if we may credit the 
accounts from the Levant, near Santorin or Thera, which 
was two miles in circuit at its firft appearance, and was 
a few months after confiderably increafed by additional 
rocks caft up in violent earthquakes by the fea. The pre- 
lent inhabitants of Thera never fail to acquaint Grang- 
ers, that the many rocks which are feen about their ifland, 
vere all brought into the world by earthquakes. Pliny 
tells us d , that Thera itfelf firft appeared after a violent 
earthquake; and that Thia, which is but two fbrlongs from 
it, was caft up by the fea in his time, on the eighth nt 
the Ides of July, M. Junius Si/anus and L. Balbus being; 
then confuls. What Pliny advances is vouched by many o- 

ther antient writers. 

There are ftill to be feen in Thera the ruins of the tem- 
ples of Neptune and Minerva, mentioned by Strabo, Pliny, 
*nd the fcholiaft of Pindar. The ifland was confecrated to 
Apollo, and thence is called by Pindar the holy ijland ? . The 

* Father Richards in his account of Sr. Eisms. i> Si ra a. 
1.1. * Thbvinot, c. 68. * P l 1 n . i. n, c 87. 
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many infcriptions, that are ftill remaining, (hew, that this 
ifland made no fmall figure even in the Roman times. It is 
now known by the name of Santorin or Santorjm* proba- 
bly derived from St, Irene f the tutelary faint of the ifland. 
Thefe are the chief iflands in the Mgtan, Icarian, and Cre- 
tan feas on the coafts of Afia. We lhall now proceed to 
Tie Cy- the Cyclases, the number and order of which is, according 
clades. to Strabo as follows, Helena, Ceos, Cythnus % Seriphus^ 

Mehsj Siphnusy Cimelis y Prepefinthus^ Olearus, Naxus y Pa- 
rusy Cyrusj Myconus, Tenus, Andrus 9 Gyarus. Moft of 
thefe iflands lie fourh of Delos ; fo that this ifland is not 
ftri&ly in the inidft of the Cycjades, as the antients feem to 
have fuppofed. 

Helena. fielena, now Macronifi 9 was anticntly known by the names 

of fylacris and Cranae ; but that of Helena prevailed over 
the other two, and was borrowed, according to Strabo *, 
Paufanias and Stephanies , from the Grecian beauty of that 
name, Paris having flopped fome time with her in this 
ifland. It is about three miles in breadth and eight in 
length, whence it is called the Long ijland. Pliny fays it was 
feparated from the ifland of Eubeea by an earthquake- It 
is a barren and inhofpi table place, being covered over with a 
deep fand, and having but one fpring, and that, as our mo- 
dern travellers inforfn us, but a very poor one. Some have 
been of opinion, that this ifland was never inhabited ; but 
Goltzius mentions two medals relating to its antient inhabi- 
tants. It is feparated from the continent of Attica by a 
ftreight eight miles over i. 

Geos. Ceosj Cea 9 or Cia 9 lies oppofite to the promontory of 

Achaia. called Sunium y and is fifty miles in compafs k . This 
ifland is commended by the antients on account of its ferti- 
lity and riebnefs of its paftures i. The firft filk-ftufFs, if 
Pliny and Solinus are to be credited, were wrought here. 
(Jeos was particularly famous for the excellent figs it produced, 
as the fame Plity informs us m . It was firft peopled by A- 
rifleus the fon of Apollo, and Cyrene, who, being grieved for 
the death of his fon Aft*on 9 retired from Thebes*, at the per- 
Aiafion of his mqthert and went over with fome Thel/ws to 
Ceosy at thaf time uninhabited n . Diodorus Siculus tells us, 
that he retired to the ifland of Cos ; but the antients, as 

■ 
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Serotus obferves , called both thefc iflands by the fame name 
of Cos. Be that as it will, the ifland of Ceos became fo po- 
pulous, that a law obtained there, commanding all perfons 
upwards of fixty to be poifoned, that others might have 
wherewithal to fubftft ; fo that none above fixty were to be 
feen in the ifland, being obliged, after they arrived at that 
age, either to fubmit to the law, or abandon the country, 
leaving all their effe&s behind them *. Ceos had, in former 
times, four famous cities, vit. Julis y Carth*a y CoreJfus y and 
Prmeeffa. The two latter were, according to Pliny* fwal- 
lowed up by an earthquake *. The other two flouriihed in 
Strata's time. Carthaa ftood on a rifing ground, at the 
end of a valley, about three miles from the fea. The fitu- 
ation of it, as defcrtbed by Strabo, agrees with that of the 
prefent town of Z/*, which gives name to the whole ifland. 
The ruins both of Carthaa and Julis are ftill remaining ; 
thofe of the latter take up a whole mountain* and are called 
by the modern inhabitants Polis y that is, the city. Near this 
place are to be feen the ruins of a ftately temple, with a 
great many pieces of broken pillars and ftatues of moft exquifite 
workman/hip. The walls of the city were of marble, and 
jbme pieces are ftill remaining above twelve feet in length. 
Julis was, according to Strabo y the birthplace of Simonides^ 
Baccbylidesy Eroftftratus y and Arijlo (U). The Oxford mar- 
bles 

• St* a bo, 1. x. p Pi.ni. ubi fupra. 

(U) The ancients mention two great meri natives of Ceos, both 
bearing the name of Simonides. The elder, the fon of one Leo- 
prepis, was born in the fifty-fixth olympiad* and died in the fe- 
venty-eighth, in the eighty-ninth year of his age. He wrote ih 
the Doric dialed the hiftory of Camby/es and Darius Hyftafps t and 
defcribed in Lyric verfes the battles of Artemifium and Salami's, 
He is (aid to have added to the Greek alphabet the four letters H, 
tf, 5, r. He had, according to Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus and 
Quintilia* , a particular talent in moving his readers to compani- 
on ; and to this probably Catullus alluded in the following lines : 

Pamlum quidl'tbet adhcuthnis « 
Maps lacrymulis Simonsdeis. 

He was highly favoured by the greateft princes of Greece and Sicily, 
efpecially by Paufanias and Hsero, He wrote feveral books, a ca- 
talogue of which may be feen in Suidas and the anonymous author 
•f the chronology of the olympiads (35). He carried the prize 



f 35) Suidas in lex. & anonym, oljmf* 82. 
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bles tell us 4, that Simonides, the Ton of Leoprepis % invented 
a fort of artificial memory, whereof he Ihewed the principles 
at Athens, and add, that he was defcended of anothfer Si- 
monides, who was a poet no Iefs renowned than himfelf. One 
of thefe two poets invented thofe doleful verfes, which are 
fung at funerals, and are called by the Latins, Neni* r . 
Strabo tells us, That the Athenians having befieged the ci- 
ty of Juiis, raifed the fiege, upon advice, that the inhabi- 
tants had refolved to murder all the children under a certain 
age, that other ufeful perfons might not be employed in 
looking after them r . Ceos was, with the other Greet iflands, 
fubdued by the Romans, and beftowed upon the Athenians 
by Marc Anthony the triumvir, together with ALgina, Tinos, 
and fome other adjoining iflands c , which were all reduced to 
one Roman province by Vefpaftan. 
Cythnus. Cythnus, about twelve miles eaft of Ceos 9 is counted, by 

Strabo, among the moft fruitful iflands of the ALgean fea. It 

f 

* Epoch. 55. r VideHoRAT. I.H. Od. 1. f Stra- 
bo, ubi fupra. 1 Appian. 1. i. 

of poetry, probably in Syracufe, being then in the eightieth year 
of his age. After his death the Syracufiems ereded a magnificent 
monument to his memory, which was afterwards demolifhed by 

Phoenix general of the Agrigentines . On this occafion Qalltmachut 

wrote a piece againft Pkaenix, wherein he introduced Simonides 
complaining of that general, for not (hewing (he fame regard to 
him, which Caftor and Pollux had (hewn, when they refcued him 
from the danger he was in of being crufhed under the ruins of a 
houfe that was ready to foil, as Pbatdrus relates in his fcbles. 

The other Simonides was grandfon of Simonides the elder, and 
flouriflied a little before the Peloponnofiam war. He was, as Sui- 
das informs us, author of the three books of inventions, and wrote 
as many of genealogies, whence the fcholiaft of ApoNonius gives 
him the furname of the Genealegift. Bacchylides was nearly related 
to Simonides 9 and wrote fome tragedies. Arifio was a Peripatetic 
philofopher of no mean character. Erafiftratus was an eminent 
phyfician, the grandfon of Ariftotle, and flouriflied under Ptoltmf 
Philadelphia or Antiochus Nicanor. He is (aid to have been the 
firit who difcovered that Antiochus Soter was in love with his mo- 
ther-in-law Stratonice, as we (hall relate in the hifbry of that 

prince's reign. Erafiftratus is mentioned by Pliny (36), Plu- 
tarch (37 , Appian (38;, Gellius (39), Valerius Mmximus (40), 
Ac. 

(36) Pliis. I. xiv. c. 7. /. x. e. 9.I. ravi. t. 2. /. xxix. c. 1. 
(37) Plut. in Demt. (38) Appian. in Syriac. (39) AuL 

(icli. I. xvi. c. 3. (40) Vol. Max. I. r. c. 7. 

was 
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was the bit th-place of Cyadias, an eminent painter, men- 
tioned by Dionyfius and his commentator Eujlathiuu The 
cheefe of Cythnus was, according to Stephanas and Julius 
Pollux, in great requeft among the antients. The illand 
js now called Tbermia, from the Greek word Therms, fig- 
jnifying hot, by reafon it abounds with hot fprings, which 
are much commended by the antients. There are fome re- 
mains of an antient and very magnificent city on the fouth- 
ern coaft. 

Seripbus, now Serpbo, is a barren rock rather than an ifland, Seriphua 
whence Tacitus calls it the Seriphian rock «. Pliny allows it 
only twelve miles in compafs w j but, according to our modern 
travellers, it is thirty-fix. The rugged and iteep mountains 
of Seripbus gave the poets occafion to feign, that Perfeus 
transformed the inhabitants into ftones. Strabo tells us, that 
on this coaft was found the cheft, wherein Acrijius had (hut 
up Perfeus and his mother Dana/ *. Origen fpeaks of the in- 
habitants of this ifland with great contempt 7 ; but Herodotus 
lets us know, that the inhabitants of Seripbus ', Sipbnos, and 
Melos were the only iflanders that refufed to admit the fleet 
and troops of Xerxes The fame author adds, that the Se- 
riphians were originally Athenians, and that they affifted their 
countrymen with two gallies againft the Perftans. They 
were in antient times governed by kings; but of thefe we 
find one only mentioned in hiftory, viz. PolydeEies, and of 
him we know nothing but what we read in the poets. To 
this place the Romans confined enormous offenders. Here 

died Cajjius Sever us the famous orator, banilhed by Auguflus 
for fpeaking with top much freedom ; a fault which feventeen 
years of baniihment in the ifle of Crete had not cured him 
of *. Veftilia the wife of Labeo, being convi&ed of adultery* 
was fent to Seripbus to fpend the remainder of her life there b. 
One Stratomcus, mentioned by Plutarch «, being banilhed to 
this ifland, found the place fo very difagreeable, that he one 
day afked his landlord, what crimes were puniflied in his coun- 
try with bantfhment ? The Seriphian anfwered, Perjury.. 
Why then, replied Stratonicus, don't you forfwear your felf, 
that you may be banilhed from fuch an execrable place ? Pli- 
ny d and Mlian e tells us, that the frogs of Seripbus are natu- 
rally mute, but as noify as any others when tranfported out of 

• Tacit. Annal. iv. c. 25. w Pun. 1. iv. c. iz. 

» Strabo, 1 x. * Omoen. in Celf. 1. i. "Herodot- 

I. viii.c. 41. * Tacit. Annal. l.iv.c. 21. b Eused. 

Chron. p. 158. cPlut. de Exil. *Pun.I. iii. c. 

37. f J£i\ an. Var. Hill. 1. viii. c. 58/ 
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the ifland. Jupiter fay the poets, ftruck the frogs 1 chimb 
at the requeft of Perfeus 9 who could not fleep here for the 
noife the/ made ; but Theophrajlus afcribcs their filence to the 
chillnefs of the waters in this ifland. The waters as oar mo- 
dern travellers obferve, are not colder here than elfewhere, 
nor the frogs lefs noify f . However, this groundlefs report 
gave rife to the proverb, quoted by Stepbanus and Suidas y As 
Jilent as a frog of Scriphus. This ifland abounds with mines 
of iron and load- ft one, and had anciently a very convenient 
harbour. The onions of Seriphus are highly commended by 
Span they grow on finall fpots of ground between the rocks, 
and are cultivated by the inhabitants with extraordinary care, 
being the only commodity the ifland affords. 
Mclos* Melos lies about twenty four miles off of cape Scyllaum, 

iiow Scbilli, in Peloponnefus, is fixty miles in compafs, and, 
according to Pliny aimoft round. This ifland, though 
fmall, made a very conftderable figure in the flouriihing ages 

of Greece. Melos y fays Thucydides h , enjoyed its liberty fe- 
ven hundred years before the Peloponnefian war. The inha- 
bitants, (ays the fame Thucydides l , were originally Lacedeemo- 
nians^ and therefore refufed in the time of the P elopennefian 
war to join the Athenians •, declaring, that they would main- 
tain a ftrid neutrality, which they did accordingly. Stepha- 
r.us and Fejlus will have the Melians to be a colony of Phoeni* 
ciansy and the ifland to have borrowed its name from one Me- 
la who led the colony. Be that as it will, the Melians could 
never be prevailed upon to join the other iflanders and Athe- 
nians againft the Lacedamonians \ which the Athenians refent- 
ing, fent Nicias with a fleet of threefcore fail and two thou- 
fand land-forces to befiege the capital of the ifland. Nicias 
landed in the ifland, laid wafte the country, but was obliged 
to raife the flege of the town, the Melians having made a 
more vigorous refiftance than he expeded k . Some time after 
the Athenians made another defcent with three thoufand men 
under the cgmmand of Cleomedes and Tifias y but could not 
reduce the town, till they were reinforced with new troops 
from Athens* which arriving with Philocrates brought the M*~ 
Hans to fuch ftreights, that they were forced to furrender at dif- 
cretion. The Athenians, at the in (ligation of Aldbiadei % 
treated them with great cruelty, putting to the fword all thofe 
who were able to bear arms, and carrying into Attica the wo- 
men and children, where they were fold for flaves. The ifland 

f TouRNEFORT Voyage au Levant, &c. 1 Plin.I. iv. 
c. 12. * Thucyd. 1 v. 1 Idem, I ii. k Idem, 
l.iii. &Diodo*. Sicul. I. *ii. 
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being thus quite unpeopled, a new colony was font thither 
from Athens. But not long after Ljfander the Lacedemonian 
general, having obliged the Athenians in their turn to furrcn- 
rier at difcretion, releafed the captive Melians, and reftored 
them to their native country, after having driven from thence 
the Athenian colony K Melos afterwards underwent the fame 
fate as the other iflands of the AZgean fea, that is, it fell un- 
der the yoke of the Romans , and was by them reduced with 
the other iflands to a province. Melos was the birth-place of 
the philofopher Diagoras, who was the firft, as La&aniius 
informs us, that aflerted there were no gods, whence he had 
the furname of Atheift. This ifland abounds with iron mines, 
and was in former ages famed for its wine and honey ; from 
the latter fome are of opinion it took the name of Melos. 
Clemens Alexandrinus « and Julius Pollux a greatly commend 
the paftures and mineral waters of this ifland ; but Hippocra- 
tes fpeaks of one, who, being cured of the itch by uiing the 
waters of Melos 9 fell into a dropfy, of which he died o. The 
allum of Melos was in great requcft among the Romans, who 
preferred it, as we read in Pliny p , to that of any other coun- 
try except the Egyptian. 

Siphnus, now Siphanto, is about thirty fix miles diftant Siphnus. 
from Melos, and, according to Pliny, twenty-eight in cir- 
cumference, though our modern geographers allow it to be 
forty. It was antiently known by the names of Merope, or 
Merapia, and Acis. The name of Siphnus, if we believe 
Stephanus is of a later date, and borrowed from Siphnus the 
fon of Sum on, who fettled here with a colony. The air of 
Siphnus is exceeding wholefome, and the foil equally fruitful, 
producing great plenpr of delicious fruits, and corn enough 
to fupport its inhabitants. The morals of the antient Sipb- 
nians were very depraved ; whence it was proverbially faid of 

Srfons leading a debauched and diflblute life, that they lived 
/Siphntans Siphnus had formerly feveral good harbours, 
and has ftill five very fafe ones, viz. Faro, rati* Chit riant, 
Chironifo, and Calanca. There were formerly here rich 
mines of gold, as Paufanias informs us r , and great plenty 
of lead ; whence the inhabitants were reckoned very rich, 
and the ifland diftinguifhed with the epithet of happy f . The- 

] Thucyd. I. v. Plut. in Alcibiad. Plut. in Lyfandr. 

m Clem; Auxand. Pxdagog I. ii. c. I. "Jul. Poll. 

Onotnaft. I. vi. c. 10. °Hippoc«. Epid. I. v. p Plin. 
I. xxxv. c. 15. * Staph anus, Hestch lus, Scjidas, verbo 
tipmk ffip»«'fu>. r Pa us an. in Phocicis. r Isidorus, Orig I. 
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pphraflus r , Pliny u , and Jfidorus w mention certain cups of 
itone made in Sipbntts y which were in great efteem among the 
Romans. In the laft century the Grand Signior fent fome Jews 
to examine into the lead-mines ; but the inhabitants, appre- 
hending they ihould be obliged to work in them, bribed the 
erptain of the veflel, which brought the Jews, to fink his 
Ihip 5 by which means the cargo of ore was loft, and the Jtws, 
who dciigned to farm the mines, all drowned. Some time 
af;er other undertakers came upon the fame errand, but a 
they met with no better fuccefs, the undertaking was dropt \ 

Ci molts is feparated from Melos by a ftreight, which is fcarce 
a mile over. It is, according to Pliny, twelve miles incom- 
pafs, and was antiently called Echinufa, or the ifland of Vipers, 
It is now known by the name of Argentiere y which it bor- 
rowed from the fiver mines, with which it is faid to abound. 
The prefent inhabitants ihew thefe mines to ftrangers, but 
are afraid to meddle with them, left the Turks Ihould load 
them with taxes under pretence that they reaped great advan- 
tages from them. This ifland is a very barren place, and full 
of rocks and mountains. It is fcarce ever mentioned in hiftorv, 
having always followed the fate of Melos. The terra Cimo- 
lia, or Cimoliun earth , is greatly commended by Pliny 1 ; it 
is a kind of chalk ufed by the prefent inhabitants, as it was 
by their forefathers in Piiny 9 s time % in walhing linen and 
whitening it. The fame author fpeaks of the medicinal vir- 
tues of this earth ; but thefe it has no more at prefent, and 
perhaps never had. The whole ifland is covered with this fort 
of chalk, whence it is called by Ovid a chalky country *. 

Prepefinthus is a fmall ifland between Sipbnus and Melos, 
about four miles in compafs. It is mentioned only by Artetm- 
dorus and Strabo b , and contains nothing worthy of notice. 

Olearus, or Oliaros, mentioned py Strabo Pliny % 
Virgil* , Ovid f, &c. is fixteon miles in compafs, and fepa ra- 
ted from tlie ifle of Paros by a (freight feven miles over. TLb 
ifland was, according to lleraclides Posticus as quoted by Sts- 
pbanitiy fiift peopled by a Pbu-nL-iun colonv from Sidon. This 
ifland, now known by the name of A itiparo:, exhibits one 
of the greateft curiofities in nature, namely the vegetation o) 
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ftones, which is defcribed at length by a modern traveller, to 
whom we refer our readers g . 

Naxos now Naxia, was formerly known by the names of Naxos. 

Strongyle 9 Dia, Dionyfias^ Callipolis, and Little Sicily. It 
was called Strongyle from a Greet word fignifying rounds though 
in reality it is rather fquare than round. The names of Dia 
or Divine , and Dionyfias were given it as being confecrated 
in a peculiar manner to the fabulous god Dionyfius or Bac- 
chus. The name of Callipolis Pliny and Solinus derive from 
the metropolis of the ifland, formerly a moft beautiful city, 
which is the import of the word Callipolis h . The great fruit- 
fulnefs of the country gave rife to the name of Little Sicily, 
fffx$r being the moft fruitful of all the Cyclades, as Agathe- 
merus informs us and no lefs fertile than Sicily itfclf. As 
for the name of Naxos, fome tell us that it was borrowed 
from one Naxos> under whofe conduct the Carians pofleiTed 
themfelves of the ifland ; others pretend it received this name 

frqm Naxus the fon of Endymion. Stephanus, Suldas, and 

Pbavorinus derive the name of Naxus from the Greek word 
fJaxaiy fignifying to facrijice, and will have it to have been fo 
called from the many facrifices offered here to Bacchus With 
tbefe Bocbart agrees as to its being called Naxos from the fa- 
crifices performed herein honour of Bacchus, but will have 
the word Naxos to be a corruption of the Phoenician Nacfa 
oj Nicfa, fignifying a facrifice or offering, Naxos is, accord- 
ing to Pliny feventy five, according to the prefent inhabi- 
tants, an hundred miles in compafs. It has Paros to the weft, 
Myconos and De/os to the north, and Jos to the fouth. This 
ifland is the moft fruitful of the Archipelago, and was in for- 
mer ages famed for the excellent wines it produced : Arcbi- 
lochus, as quoted by Athenaus, compares them to the nectar 
of the gods ; and Ajclepiadcs, cited by Stephanus, tells us, 
that Bacchus took more delight in Naxos than in any other 
place whatfocver, having himfclf taught the inhabitants to 
cultivate their vines. The wine of Naxos maintain* to this 
day its antient reputation, being by fome deemed the heir of 
the Levant* Befides wine, this ifland abounds with ail forts 
of delicious fruits, the plains bein^ covered wi;h oraniie, 
olive, lemon, cedar, citron, pomgranate, mult.trry, and 
fig-trees. It was formerly famous for quarries of thai for c of 
marble, which the Greeks called Ophites, from its being green 
and fpeckled with white (pots like the flsi.i of a ferpent. The 
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apbraflms^ Pliny*, arid Iftdarut* ttictttio$ certiirt cups of 
Hone made in Sipbnas y which Wert hi great? fcfteelrh air&ng the 
Rtmans. In the laft century the Grand Signibr ferit feme J** 
to examine irtto the lead-ittines $ but the inhabitants, appre- 
hending they fhonld be obliged to wdrk in them, bribed the 
c?ptain of the Veflel, Which brought the Je*>s> to fuik his 
Jhip ; by which means the cargo of ore was loft, and the Jett*, 
who defigrted to form the mfoesi all drowhed. Sdme time 
af y-r other undertakers came upon tbt fanje errand, but as 
they met with no better fuccefs, the Undertaking Was dropt \ 
Cimotis is feparated from Meldt by a ftrefght, Which is fcarce 

a mile over. It is, according to Pliny* tvftlfve mifes in com- 
pafs, and was anrieritly called Ecbinufa y or tKi ijldndof Vipers. 
It is how known by the name of At gentler s y which it bor- 
rowed from the //wr jwwj, with which it is (aid to ibound. 
The prefent inhabitants ihew thefe rtiitftt to ftringers, but 
are afraid to meddle With them, left thtf Juris (toilld load 
them with taxes undef jirct&te* that they reaped great advan- 
tages from them. Tttf ifland is a very barren place, and full 
of rocks and mourrtaitti' It is fcarce ever mentioned in hiftory, 
having always followed the fate of Melds. The terra Cimo" 
lia, or Cimotian eatib^ is greatly commended by Pliny * 5 it 
is a kind *>f chalk ufed by the ptefent inhabitants, as it was 
by their forefathers in Plifif t tittic », in waffainfg lineh and 
whitening it. The fame Author fjfcaks of the Mdlcinal vir- 
tues of this *arth ; but theft it has no molt at prefent, and 

perhaps never had. Hie whole ifland is coveted with this fort 
of chalk, whertcfc it ft calKd by Ot> id a chalky fcckhtry*. 

Prepejistthus is a ftttill^ iflaftd between ttpbftks arid ' Melos, 
about four miles in compafs. It is theMbA^i 6tilf by Artemi- 
dorus and Strabo \ aftd contains nothira'Wdfthy of notice. 

Otearus, or Oltaros, mentioned Sirabo \ Pliny*, 
Virgil % Ovid V &c ! is fifteen ^ miles itt Compafs, arid fepara- 
ted from the jfle of Parts by a {freight fevtin miles over. This 
ifland Was, according to Htraclidei Pont it us as quoted by St e- 
pbafiusy firft peopled by a Pbcctiician cbtorty frdta SidoH. This 
ifland, how known by the name of Anfipdro'iy exhibits one 
of the great eft cuirfofitie* in nature, haihely the vegetation of 

•Theofhr a jtus de lapid. u Plin. I.xxxvi. c 22. 
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{tones, which it defcribed at length by a modern traveller, to 
whom we refer our readers g . 

Naxos now Naxia, was formerly known by the nartoes of Naxos. 
Strongyle, Dia 9 DionyfiaSj Callipolis, and Little Sicily. It 
was called Strongyle from a Gr**£ word fignifying rounds though 
in reality it is rather fquare than round. The names of Dia 
ot Diving and Dionyftas were given it as being confecratcd 
in a peculiar manner to the fabulous god Dionyjius or Bac- 
chus* The name of Callipolis Pliny and Solinus derive from 
the metropolis of the ifland, formerly a moft beautiful city, 
which is the import of the word Callipolis k . The great fruit- 
fulnefs of the country gave rife to the name of Little Sicily, 
Naxos being the moft fruitful of all the Cyc lades, as Agathe- 
fncrus informs us !, and no lefs fertile than Sicily itfelf. As 
for the name of Naxos, fome tell us that it was borrowed 
from one Naxos, under whofe condu& the Curiam poflefled 
themfclves of the ifland ; others pretend it received this name 
frQtn Naxus the fon of Endymion. Stephanus, Suidas, and 
Phavorinus derive the name of Naxus from the Greek word 
Naxait fignifying to facrifice, and will have it to have been fo 
called from the many facrifices offered here to Bacchus With 
thefe Bocbart agrees as to its being called Naxos from the fa- 
crifices performed here in honour of Bacchus, but will have 
the word Naxos to be a corruption of the Phoenician Nacfa 
oj^Nicfa 9 fignifying a facrifice or offering. Naxos is, accord- 
ing to Pliny k , feventy five, according to the prefew inhabi- 
tants, an hundred miles in compafs. It has Paros to the weft, 
Myconos and Delos to the north, and Ios to the fouth. This 
ifland is the moft fruitful of the Archipelago, and was in for- 
mer ages famed for the excellent wines it produced : Archi- 
loebus 9 as quoted by Athenaus, compares them to the nedtar 
of the gods ; and Jfclepiades, cited by Stephanus, tells us, 
that Bacchus took more delight in Naxos than in any other 
place whatfoever, having himfelf taught the inhabitants to 
cultivate their vines. The wine of Naxos maintains to this 
day its antient reputation, being by fome deemed the beft of 
the Levant* Befides wine, this ifland abounds with all forts 
of delicious fruits* the plains being covered with orange, 
olive, lemon, cedar, citron, pomgranate, mulberry, and 
fig-trees. It was formerly famous for quarries of that fort of 
marble, which the Greets called Ophites, from its being green 
and fpeckled With white fpots like the {km of a ferpent. The 
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beft emcril is found here on mountains near the weftern coaft, 
whence the neighbouring cape is called by the Italians Capo 
Smeriglio, or the Emeril Cafe. As to the inhabitants of Nax- 
es, Di 'odor us tells us, that the ifland was firft peopled by 
the Thracians, who fettled here on the following occafion. 

Boreas had two fons, Butts and Lycurgus, by different 
mothers. Butts, who was the younger, entered into a plot 
againft his brother ; which being difcovered, Bortas com- 
manded him to leave Thrace and find himfelf fome other habi- 
tation. Butes imbarqued with his accomplices, and (leering 
his courfe to the Cyclades, poflefled himfelf of Naxos, then 
called Strongyle, and lived upon plunder, feizing all the fhips 
that failed that way. But as Butts and his Thracians wanted 
women, and the neighbouring iflands were cither thinly inha- 
bited or quite defolate, they failed to Thtjfaly, and landing 
there feized upon fome women, while they were celebrating 
the myfteries of Bacchus on a mountain near the fhore called 
Diros. Butes having ufed violence on this occafion to Coro- 
nidts, fhe made her complaints to Bacchus, who (truck Butes 
with madnefs, which occafioned his death, he having thrown 
himfelf down a precipice and died of the fall. The other 
Thracians returned with the Thejfalian women to Strongyle, 
carrying with them, amongft others, Iphimtdia the wife of 
Alotas and Pancratis his daughter, both women of extraordi- 
nary beauty. On their return they created Agajfamtnus kinj 
of the ifland in the room of Butes, beftowing upon him Pan- 
eratis,ashe did Iphimtdia on one of his intimate friends, whom 
he had appointed commander in chief of his foices. In the 
mean time Aloeas fent his two fons Otus and Ephialtts in queft 
of his wife and daughter. Thefe landing in the ifland with a 
ftrong body of men, engaged the Thracians, routed them, 
took their metropolis by ftorm, and made themfelves matters 
of the whole ifland. Not long after the two brothers fell 
out, which occafioned a civil war, wherein many were killed 
on both fides, and amongft the reft the two brothers by one 
another; but the Thejfalians afterwards adored them as demi- 
gods or heroes. After the Thejfalians had held the ifland for 
the fpace of two hundred years and upwards, they were at 
length obliged by a drought and famine to abandon it. After 
the Trojan war the Carians, being then powerful at fea, fet- 
tled here, and called the ifland Naxos from their king, who 
was the fon of Polemon. He was fucceeded by his fon Ltu- 
cippus, and Ltucippus by his fon Smardius, in whofe reign 
Thtfeus coming out of Crete landed here with Ariadne, whom 
he was, as Dicdorus tells us, commanded in his fleep by Bac- 
chus to leave in this ifland, which he did accordingly, and Bac- 
chus 
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tibkf having retired with her to mount Ariutj they both foon 
after difappeared t (W). In procefs of time a colony of 
CnidansmA Rbodians fettled here, under the conduit of Hip- 
potbous and Xuthus j and laft of all the Ionians, who by degrees 
poffeffed themfelves of the whole ifland, whence the Naxi- 
arts are by Herodotus called Ionians, and ranked among the 
Athenian colonies K 

Naxos was formerly a very flourifliing republic, and by far 
the moft powerful of the Cyc lades, as Herodotus informs us m , 
and had feveral cities of note, amongft others Naxos the me- 
tropolis of the ifland mentioned by Ptolemy n j the prefent ci- 
ty of Naxia, which is the capital, was perhaps built on the 
ruins of the antient Naxos , whence it retains the fame 

name. 

The Naxians were firft governed by kings, as we have 
hinted above out of Diodorus, but afterwards formed them- 
felves into a republic, and enjoyed their liberty till the time 
of Piftjlratus tyrant of Athens^ who having fubdued Naxos 
beftowed it upon Lygdamis a native of the ifland, for having 
afEfted him with men and money in ufurping the fovereign 
power °. Upon the death of Lygdamis they recovered their 
liberty, and even poffeffed themfelves of the neighbouring 
iilands of Paros and Andros. In the reign of Darius Hyftaf- 
pis, Ariftagorasy governor of Miletus in Ionia, formed a de- 
fign of ftirprizing JViwuf, under colour of reftoring the no- 
bles, who had been driven out by the popular faction and ta- 
ken refuge in Miletus. Darius furnifhed him with two hun- 
dred Ihips and a confiderable body of land-ferces to be em- 



f DiodoR. Sicul. 1. v. 1 Herpdot. I. viii. mldem, 
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^W) The antients mention two women, who had the common 
name of Ariadne ; and in honour of both feftivals were yearly fo- 
lemnized in the ifland of Naxos. The one was thought to be of a 
gay and pleafant temper ; and therefore her feftival was obferved 
with mufic and many other expreffions of joy and mirth. The o- 
ther was the fame whom Thefeus is fuppofed to have left big with 
child on the coaft of Naxos, and is faid to have been of a melan- 
choly difpofition, whence the folemnity dedicated to her had a 
{hew of forrow and mourning. In memory of her being left by 
fiefeus, it was uiual on this occafion for a young man to lie down 
and counterfeit all the agonies of women in labour. This felli- 
val is faid to have been firft inftituted by Ttefius, to atone in fome 
degree for his ingratitude to her (41). 

(41) Pint, in Tbcjco. 
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ployed in this expedition. But the Naxians, being fore- 
warned by Megabates the Perfiatt general, with whom Ar ifta* 
goras happened to fall out, put themfelves in a pofture of de- 
fence, and obliged Arifiagoress, after a fiege of four months, 
to drop the enterprize, and retire to the continent. On the 
m ifcarriage of this expedition Ari/agerasj at we ha*e related 
in the hiftory of Perfia, revolted from the Perfians, and pre- 
vailed upon the hnians to join in his revolt, which brought end- 
lefs calamities upon Ionia. Not long after the Perjiam 
made afecond defcent an Naxcs, under the command of 2Xr- 
tis and Artaphernes, and meeting with no opposition, the in- 
habitant* having at their approach abandoned their habitations 
and fled to the mountains, they poffefled themfelves of the if- 
land, ravaged the whole country, and laid the city with its 
temples in afhes p . The Na*wns> being thus brought under 
the Perjian yoke, could not help fending fome (hips of 
war to their affiftance in their expedition againft Greece ; but 
the officers, who commanded them, at the perfuafion of Dt- 
tMcrituS) the moft wealthy and powerful citizen of Naxos, 
inftead of joining the Perftans, went over with their (hips to 
the Athenians. At the battle of Plat tea the Naxians gave 
Angular proofs of their valour, as we read in Diodorus Sicu- 
lusj being above the other iflanders zealous in the defence of 
the common liberties of Greece 41 . They were at that time, 
according to Herodotus, in a very flourishing condition, had 
a great number of flaves, a fquadron of ftips well appointed, 
and eight thoufand land-forces r . In the Pelcponnejian war 
they declared for the Athenians, as did moft ofthe other Mands 
of the Mgean fea ; but, being treated by them more like fub- 
jefts than allies, attempted to (hake off the yoke. The J- 
tbenians fent a powerful fleet againft them, befieged their ca- 
pital* and forced them to accept what conditions Athens was 
pleafed to impofe. Thucydides obferres, that Naxos was the 
firft of the confederate cities which the Athenians deprived of 
their liberty f . From this time they continued fobjed to the 
Athenians till they fell into the hands of the Romans, which 
happened in the Mithridatic war. After <he battle of Phi* 
Jippi Mart Anthony beftowed Naxos y Andros, and fome other 
rflands on the Rbodians, whooppreffed them to fuch a degree, 
that he w„s foon obliged to drive them out, and reftore thofe 
iflanders to theiV former ftatfc of liberty, which they cnjoyeJ 
till the reign of Vefpafian *. 

9 Idem, I. vi. * Ofoooa. Sicul. I. v. 'Hsropot. 
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WlTffJP a ftone's caft from Afeaw is a rock, on which 
ji ftill to l>e feen a very beautiful gate of mar We, which the 
inhabitants call the gate of %a<chus*% palace ; but is without ail 
doubt pare of die magnificent temple, which the Neurit** 
built here in honour of tjbat god. For they had a tradition 
(hat Bacchus was born in their ifland, and educated among 
thejn by *he nymphs PbiJias, Coronidis, and Cleidis, and that 
out of gratitude for the kindnefs (hewn him in his infancy bjr 
cue Naxians, he had taken the ifland under his protection, 
and on feveraJ occafions affitted tliem in a miraculous manner 
againft their enemies. The gate we are fpeaking of is eight* 
W foot high, eleven foot three inches broad, and remarka- 
bly beautiful This temple and the cfland on which it ftood 
were joined to Naxos by a ftone bridge, on which were t« 
be km in 1547 the conduits which ferved to convey the wine 
from Naxos into the cellars of the temple. This is what 
we learn from Bennedett* Berdonio " ; but our more modern 
travellers take no notice of this bridge. 

The ifland of Psros was antiently called PaQia, Mima, Pares, 
or Minoia, Demtrias, Zacyntbus, Hyria, Hileajfa, and 
Ca 'barnis *. The name of Cabarms is borrowed, acccording to 
Stephapus, from one Cabamus, who fir ft acquainted Certs with 
the rape of her daughter Proferpine; or, according to Hefy- 
cbius, -from the Cabarni, the priefts of Ceres being fo called 
by the inhabitants of this Hland. Bochari ' tells us, that the 
word Qsbarnts in the Pb&niaan tongue fignifies to facrifice, 
whence the priefts were called in fome places, fuch efpecially 
as had any communication with Phetnice, Cabarni, that is, 
[acrificers. The name of Minoa it borrowed from Minos kisig 
of Crete, who fubdued this as he did moft of the other iflands 
of the Mgean fa', It was called Paros, which name it 
retains to this day, from Paros the fon of Parrbafius, or, as 
kipbanus will have it, of Jafon the Argonaut. Paros, ac- 
cording ; to Pliny* computation *, is diftant from Naxos fevea 
miles and a half, and twenty-eight from Delos. Some of the 
modern travellers will have it to be fourfcore b , others only 
fifty, miles in compafsc Pliny fays it is half as large as 
Naxos, that is, between thirty fix and thirty fe veil miles in 
coropals. It was antiently a rich and powerful ifland, being 
ailed by Stephnnus the moft wealthy and happy of the Cy~ 
dtdes, and by Carndius Ntpos an iffcutd elated with its riches d . 

w Bordo^ Viaggioall. Archipelago. * Stb^hamus, Hesy- 
chiui, SotiN. Ac. ' floe h art. Phaleg. 1. i. c. 4. 

a PLIN.I IV. C. 12. -»pL!N.ibid. b FiiRRAtll/S. 

c PoacHACHx. d CotN. Nbpos, in Ateibiade. 
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The city of Parosy which was the metropolis of the ifland, 
is ft i led by Stephanus a potent city, and faid to have been one 
of the largeft in the Archipelago ; the prefent city of Paros, 
or, as the natives call it Paricbia, is fuppofed to have been 
built upon its ruins, the neighbouring country abounding 
with valuable monuments of antiquity ; the very walls of the 
prefent city are built with columns, architraves, pedeflals, 
mingled with pieces of antient marble of a furprizing bignefs, 
which were once employed in more noble edifices. Every 
one knows, that Paros was formerly famous for its marble, 
which was of an extraordinary whitenefs, and in fuch requeft 
among the antients, that the beft ftatuaries ufed no other * 
Pliny tells us f, that the Parian marble and no other was 
made ufe of in adorning the frontifpiece of the celebrated la- 
byrinth in Egypt) which was counted one of the wonders of 
the world. The beft quarries were thofeof mount Marpefm 
or Marpejfus* mentioned by Virgil g and his interpreter Ser- 
vim. In this mountain are ftill to be feen caverns of an ex- 
traordinary depth, which the modern inhabitants and travel- 
lers take to be the antient quarries. The quarries of Paros, 
if Pliny is to be credited, were fo deep, that even in the 
cleareft weather the workmen were obliged to ufe lamps, 
whence the marble was called by the Greeks Lychnites, that 
is, worked by the light of lamps h . The fame author tells us, 
that in a block of marble, dug up in one of thefe- quarries, 
when broken by the workmen, there appeared a beautiful re- 
prefentation of Si Unas engraved on the ftone by the hand of na- 
ture 1 . In one of the quarries, diftant about four miles from 
the prefent city of Parichia^ is ftill to be feen a baflb-relievo 
cut in the rock, and containing twenty nine figures of nymphs 
and fatyrs dancing a kind of brawl. This was done, as ap- 
pears from the infeription, by one Adamas Odryfes in honour 
of trie nymphs. Though Pliny greatly commends the Parian 
marble, yet he prefers to it that of Luna in Italy ^ as being 
both whiter and of a clofer grain*. The ifland is provided 
with feveral capacious and fafe harbours, and was antiently 
much reforted to by traders. Archilochus, the inventer of 
the Iambic verfe, was a native of Paros. Horace was in the 
right when he faid, that rage armed him with Iambics* ; 
for his verfes were fo fatirical and biting, that Lycambes, a- 
gainftwhom he wrote, hanged himfelf out of defpair. Ly- 
cambesy after having betrothed his daughter to hiin, beftowed 

e Plin. 1. iv. c. 12. & I. xxxvi. c. 5. ( Idem, ibid. 'Virgil. 
uEneid. 6. h Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 5. 1 Idem, 1 hi. c. 5. 

k Idem. I, xxxvi. c. 5. 1 Hor at. dc Arte Poctica. 

her 
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her upon another, which affront the poet revenged by com-* 
pofing thofe bitter inveftives, which obliged Lycambes to 
lay violent hands on himfelf. His books were forbidden at 
Sparta for their wanton and obfcene expreffions, and him- 
feJf banifhed the country. He was contemporary with Gj- 
m king of Lydia. The author of the moft valuable monu- 
ment of antiquity now extant, that is, of the Oxford mar- 
bles, was born in this ifland , as GaJJendus informs us", but his 
name has not reached us. He lived, according to the learn- 
ed UJher, in the third century before the chrifHan a?ra. As 
to the inhabitants of Paros, this ifland was, according to 
Thucydides n , flrft peopled by the Phoenicians, who were be- 
fore other nations mailers of the fea. Afterwards the Cart* 
ans fettled here, as we are told both by Thucydides 0 and Z)/- 
oiorus*. But it is no eafy matter to reconcile thefe two au- 
thors as to the time when the Carians came firft into the- 
ifland ; for Thucydides tells us, that the Carians were driven 
out by the Cretans under the condudt of Minos ; and Dio- 
iorus writes, that the Carians did not fettle here till after the 
Trojan war, and that they found the Cretans in poffeffion of 
the ifland. Stephanus is of opinion, that the Cretans mixed 
with fome Arcadians were the only nations that ever pofTefled 
this ifland. Minos himfelf, if we believe Pliny*, refided 
fome time in the ifland of Paros, and received here the me- 
lancholy news of the death of his fon Androgeus^ who was 
iilledin Attica, after he had diftinguiflied himfelf at the pub- 
lic games. When Hercules pa/Ted through Paros, going in 
(jueft of the girdle of Hippolita by order of Euryjlheus, he 
found there Eurydemon, Chryfes, Nephalion, and Philolaus, 
the fons of Minos, and with them a great many Cretans 1 . 

As to the hiftory of Paros, we find the inhabitants of this 
ifland chofen from among all the Greeks by the Mile/tans to 
compofe the differences, which had for two generations 
rent that unhappy ftate into various parties and fa&icns 
They acquitted themfelves of this charge with great prudeqee, 
and reformed the government in the manner we have related 
in the hiftory of Miletus. They joined Darius in his expe- 
dition againft Greece, affifting him with a conliderable i'qua- 
dron, but after the vidtory obtained by Miltiades at Mara- 
fan they were reduced to great ftraits by that general. 
The matter is thus related by Herodotus ' : Miltiades having 

"■Gassend. in vita Peirefc. "Thucyo.I i. 0 Idem, 
'b'd. P Diodor. 1. v. 1 Pl m. I. iii. C. 14. r Di- 
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by his futctk at Marathon acquired a much greater reputa- 
tion at Athens than he had before, demanded feventy fhtps of 
the Athenians with men and money in proportion, a/Turing 
them, without declaring his defign, that he would lead them 
into a country, from whence they fhould bring home great 
riches without any manner of trouble. The Athenians, ac- 
cepting the propofal with joy, prepared the (hips, and Mil- 
ttadesy being fupplied with ail things neceflary for his enter- 
prize, fet fail for Paros^ under colour of chaftifing the Pa- 
rians for having affifted the Per/ions at Marathon. But the 
true motive of his expedition was his private hatred againii 
the Parians^ becaufe one Lyfagoras the fon of Tifeus y yrho 
was of Parian extraction, had fpoke ill of him to Hydarnes 
the Per/tan. Miltiades on his arrival at Parol befieged- the 
capital, threatening to take it by ftorm and plunder the houfes, 
tmtefs the citizens fent him an hundred talents. The Pa- 
riansy inftead of granting him his demand, applied themfelves 
wholly to the defence of their city, repairing the fortifications 
aad working in the night, till they had made their walls 
twice as high as they were before, in that part where they 
were lcaft defenfible ; infomuch, that Miltiades could not by 
any means make himfelf mafter of the city. That great ge- 
neral, feeing he could not reduce the Parians by force, had 
recourfe to one 77*00, prieftefs of the national gods, and then 
his prifoner, who advifed him to perform fome fecret cere- 
mony in the temple of Ceres near the city. Miltiades fol- 
lowed her advice, went dire&ly to the inclofure of the temple, 
and after having endeavoured in vain to open the gate, mount- 
ed the wall and leaped down with a defign to enter the (acred I 
place. But while he flood before the door of the temple, be- I 
ing feized with a fudden terror, he refolved to return, and I 
leaping down from the fame place had the misfortune to I 
break his leg. The ceremony either did not fuccced, or was I 
not at lcaft attended with the promifed fuccd's ; for Mihia- I 
iesy after having kept the city blocked up for the fpace of I 
twenty fix days, was obliged to drop the enterprize and re- 1 
turn to Athens with difgrace u . Upon his departure, the I 
Parians being informed of the counfel which Time had given I 
to Miltiadesy and defirous to bring her to juftice, fent depu- I 
ties to confult the oracle of Dtlfhos, whether they fhould pu- I 
nifli her with death for endeavouring to betray the city to the I 
enemy, and difcovering the facrcd myfterics to Miltiades, I 
which it was a great crime to reveal to any man. The Py I 
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Man anfwered, That Ttmo was not the author of that ad- 
vice, but that the gods, having determined to deftroy MiU 
tiadts, had only made her the inftrument of his death w. 
Cornelius Nepos likewife relates the liege of Paris by Miltia- 
des 9 but varies in fome particulars from Herodotus ; for that 
writer tells lis, , that the Athenian general having invefted the 
city by fea and land, reduced it to fuch ftraights, that the in- 




_ . ^ t0 ^l^te- But in the mean time a wood 

on the continent taking fire, by what accident was never 
known, the Parians imagined it to be a fignal given them by 
the fleet of Darius advancing to their relief; whereupon 
they broke off the conferences, and would no more hearken 
to the terms offered them by the enemy. Miltiades like- 
wilt,, apprehending that the Perfian fleet approached, fet lire 
to his engines, and weighing anchor returned to Athens* 
where he was condemned to defray the charges of that un- 
fuccefsful expedition, amounting to fifty talents*. Stepha- 
nus tells us, That the Parians had already agreed to furrender 
their city ; but that a foreft on the fide of Mycone taking 
fire, and the Parians not doubting but it was a fignal given 
them by the Perfian general Datis* who was hastening to 
their relief, would not ftand to their agreement j which gave 
rife to the. proverb, To keep one's, word after the Parian man- 
ntr. .After the battle of Salamis Themifiocles fubje&ed Paros 
and moft of Ac other neighbouring illands to Athens, oblig- 
ing them to fupply him with large fums, by way of punifh- 
ment for haying favoured the Pgrfiqns f. It appears from 
the famous monument of Adulas, which Cofmos of Egypt 
has defcribed with great exa&nefs », that Paros and the other 
Cjdades were once fubjeft to the Ptolemies of Egypt, thefe 
iflands being mentioned in that monument, which was erect- 
ed in the reign of Ptolemy Eitergetes. However, Paros fell 
again under the power of the Athenians, *vho continued maf- 
ters .of it till they were driven out fry Mithridates the great. 
But that prince being obliged to yield to the good fortune of 
Sylla y to the valour of LutuUus % and to the greatnefs of 
Pompey, as Floras exprefles it, this and the other iflands of 
the Archipelago fubmitted to the Romans, who reduced the 
to a province with Lydia, Phrygia, and Caria. 
• Syros is placed by Strabo between Paros and Delos a , and Syroa 
Hud by Pliny to be twenty miles ih compafs k . Mutianus, as 

"Idem ibid. * Corhbl. Nefos., in vitaMiltiad. J Ha- 
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by bis fuccefs at Marathon acquired a much greater reputa- 
tion at Athens than he had before, demanded feventy (hips of 
the Athenians with men and money in proportion, a/Turing 
them, without declaring his defign, that he would lead them 
into a country, from whence they fhould bring home great 
riches without any manner of trouble. 'I he Athenians, ac- 
cepting t lie propofal with joy, prepared the fliips, and Mil- 
iiades, being fupplied with all things neceflarv for his enter- 
prize, fet tail for Paros, under colour of chaftifing the / a- 
rians for having ailiir.ed the Perfians at Marathon, But the 
true motive of his expedition vvas his private hatred agamii 
the Pariars, becaufe one Lyjngoras the fon of Tifeus, who 
was of Parian extraction, had fpoke ill of him to Hydames 
the Perftan. Miltiades on his arrival at Paros befiegcd the 
capital, threatening to take it by ftorm and plunder the houfes, 
imlefs the citizens fent him an hundred talents. The Pa- 
riansy inlread of granting him his demand, applied themfeives 
Wiioiiy to the defence of their city, repairing the fortifications 
and working in the night, till they had made their walls 
twice as high as they were before, in that part where they 
were leafl: defcnfible ; infomuch, that Ali/tiades could not by 
any means make himfelf matter of the city. That great ge- 
neral, feeing he could not reduce the Parians by force, had 
recourfe to one Turn, priefleA of the national gods, and then 
his prifoncr, who advifed him to perform forne fecret cere- 
mony in the temple of Ceres near the city. AJilt<adcs fol- 
lowed her advice, went directly to the inclofure of the temple, , 



and after having endeavoured in vain to open the gate, mount- 
ed the wall and leaped dou n with a deiign to enter theficied 
place. But while he flood before the door of the temple, be- 
ing feized with a hidden terror, he refolvcd to return, und 
leaping down from tin* fame place had the misfortune to 
break his lee The cucnionv either did noi fucceed, or was 
not at \zA attended with the promifed fuccefs ; for /1/;7.'m- 
des y after having kept the city bloc ked up for the fpace oi 
twenty iix days, was obliged to drop the cnterprr/.c and ie- 
turn to Athens with difgrace u . Upon his departure, the 
Parians being informed of the counfel which 1 imo had given 
to Miltiadt'iy and defirous to bring her to jufUce, fent depu- 
ties to con full the or ru le o\ DelpLos, whether they fhould |ni- 
nifh her with death lot endeavouring to betray the citv (o the 
enemy, and difcovcring the iacreo myftciics to Afi/tiadt • 
which it was a great crime to reveal to any man. The P>- 
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Irian anfwered, That Tlmo was not the author of that ad- 
vice, but that the gods, having determined to deftroy Mil- 
tiades, had only made her the inftrument of his death w. 
Cornelius Nepos likewife relates the fiege of Paros by Miltia- 
ties, but varies in fome particulars from Herodotus ; for that 
writer tells us, that the Athenian general having inverted the 
city by fea and land, reduced it to fuch ftraights, that the in- 
habitants defired to capitulate. But in the mean time a wood 
on the continent taking fire, by what accident was never 
known, the Parians imagined it to be a fignal given them by 
the fleet of Darius advancing to their relief; whereupon 
they broke off the conferences, and would no more hearken 
to the terms offered them by the enemy. Miltiades like- 
wife, apprehending that the Perfian fleet approached, let fire 
to his engines, and weighing anchor returned to Athens* 
where he was condemned to defray the charges of that un- 
ijccefsful expedition, amounting to fifty talents x . Stepha- 
na tells us, That the Parians had already agreed to furrender 
tjicir city ; but that a foreft on the fide of My cone taking 
fire, and the Parians not doubting but it was a fignal given 
them by the Perfian general Datis, who was haftening to 
their relief, would not ftand to their agreement which gave 
rife to the proverb, To keep one's word after the Parian man- 
ncr, After the battle of Salamis Themiflocles fubjecled Paros 
and moft of the other neighbouring iflands to Athens, oblig- 
ing them to fupply him with large fums, by way of punilh- 
ment for having favoured the Perftans 1. It appears from 
the famous monument of Adulas, which Cofmos of Egypt 
has defcribed with great exa&nefs z , that Paros and the other 
Cyclades were once fubjecS to the Ptolemies of Egypt , thefe 
iilands being mentioned in that monument, which was erect- 
ed in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes. However, Paros fell 
again under the power of the Athenians, who continued m af- 
ters of it till they were driven out by Mithridates the great. 
But that prince being obliged to yield to the good fortune of 
$yilt? 9 to the valour of Lucullus, and to the greatnefs of 
Pompey, as Florus exprefles it, this and the other iilands of 
the Archipelago fubmittcd to the Romans, who reduced them 
t'J a province with Lydia^ Phrygia, and Carta. 

hros is placed by Strabo between Paros and Delos a , and SyrosI 
Lid by Pliny to be twenty miles in compafs b . Alutiahus, as 

w Idem ibid. * Cornfl. Nr-ros., in vita Miltiad. *Hfi- 
tODOT. 1. viii. z Vide Bernard, de Montfaucon in Topogr. 
Uiriilian. de Mundo, I. ii. * S i r a b . I. x. b Pi. in. 1. iv. 
c 12. 
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quoted by Pliny 9 makes it an hundred and fixty, but ou r 
modern travellers agree with Pliny. This ifland had formerly 
a town of no fmall note bearing the name, as appears from 
an antient infcription ftill to be feen in the prefent town of 
Syra, and from many ruins of ftately buildings at a fmall 
diftance from the harbour. Syros 9 according to Homer's ac- 
count of it, abounded with corn, wine, and all other necef- 
faries of life, and was reckoned one of the moft healthy 
places of the /Egean fea, the plague never having raged 
there with any violence c. This ifland, as we learn from 
the fame poet, was frequented in the earlieft ages by the 
Phoenician merchants, who, after having paffed a whole 
vear here, carried off with them one of the concubines of 
Cft-fi u king of the place, fhe being a native of Sidon 9 and the 
daughter of Aryhas king of that city. Pherecydes 9 one of the 
molt ancient philofophers of Greece^ the difciple of Pittacus 
and matter of Pythagoras 9 was born in Syros. Strabo, Por- 
pbyr:us 9 Apukitis, and the author of the chronology of the 
olympiads tell us, that he was the firft, or one of the firft, 
that wrote in profe. Tzetzes fays, he was the firft who obferved 
the periods of the moon and foretold eclipfes ; that he was 
the mafter of Tbales the Milefian 9 and that he wrote ten 
books on the origin of the gods. He was the firft,. according 
to Cicero d, who taught the immortality of the foul. He is 
charged by Suidas with being the author of the metempfychofis, 
or tranfmigration of fouls out of one body into another. He 
is greatly commended on account of his knowledgee by Dio- 
genes, Laertius 9 Apuleius 9 Jamblichus 9 Laftantius^ Eujla- 

thiusj &c. who all agree him to have been one of the greateft 
philofphers that Greece ever produced, and add, that he learnt 
his philofophy of the Phoenicians^ being well acquainted with 
their language and books fX). Suphanus reckons Syros a- 

mong 

'Homer. Odyff. 6. v. 405. * Cic, Quaeft. Tufc. Li. 

c. 158. ^ 

(X) Some writers tell us, that the Pberecydes was a native of 
Babylon, and in favour of this opinion quote Euflatbius ; but there 
i\ evidently a miftakc in the paflage which they allcdge, fince 
Euftathitts in the very fame place calls him a native of Syros. Some 
therefore in the text of that writer inftead of B«j9vA&»of read BaQuu 
as it is In SWai and the chronology of the olympiads, or B*$w; t 
a- in Inertias, that i.«=, the fon of Baits or Badis. Heraclides, Apa* 
h'lus. ..'l'iui/9, Paufanias, Porphyrias, and Jatnblicbas mention two 
other u i iters bearing the fame name ; the one of Athens and the 
oiiu-r of the ifland of Leros ; fome take thefe two to be but one, 
bom acceding to them in Athens, and brought up in Leros ; others 

are 
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mong the Ionian colonies ; it is atprefent known by the names 
of Siro 9 Sira, and Zyra, and by many confounded with the 
ifland of Skyros, antiently Seyms, which we fhall defcribe in its 
proper place. Off the eaftern coaft of Syros lie three fmall 
iflands called Gadronifi. 

Myconus, lies between Icaria and Delos, about three miles Myconus. 
diftance from the latter, and is thirty fix in circuit. It bor- 
rowed the name of Myconus or Mycone from one My conns, 
the fon of JEnius and grandfon of Caryjlus and Rhyas c ; but 

who thefe were, neither Strabo nor Stephanus his rrr.nfcriber 
have thought fit to acquaint us. This iiland wns lone; unin- 
habited by reafon of the frequent and dreadful earthquakes to 
which it was fubjedt ; but they no fooncr ceafeJ, tr.in the 
inhabitants of the adjoining iflands fettled in it, and built a 
town to which they gave the name of the ifland The 
poets feigned, that the centaurs killed by Hercules were bu- 
ried here, whence took rife the proverb, To place all things 
under one Mycone, applied to thofe, who under one and the 
lame title touched upon quite different fuhjects 15 • Sir«bo, 
and after him Euflathius h , obferves, that the Myconiaus 
grew bald very early, whence they were called by way of 
contempt, The bald beads of Mycone. Our modern travellers 
confirm Strata's obfervation, alluring us, that the prefent 
Myconians lofe their h;iir when twenty or twenty five years 
old 1 . Pliny tells us, that in this ifland children are all born 

c Strab. 1. x. f Idem ibid. 8 Idem ibid. & Er asm. Chiliad • 
k EusTATH. in Dionyf. v. 526. 1 Tourn e fort. Vol. 1^ 

are of opinion that there was but one Pherecydes, and make the 
Athenian, Lerian, and Syrian one and the fame perfon ; and indeed 
thepaflages quoted out of the other two by Dionxp.us of Hnlicamaf- 
jus , Germanicus, Hyginus, Marcellinus, Eufebius H and Suidas, fcenj to 
be taken out of the books, which have been afcribed to Phcrecvdes 
of Syros, He was called the Athenian, fay they, becauie he wrote 
a book, entitled, The genealogy of the Athenians ; and as to the 
name of Lerian, it might have been given him bocanfc he lived feme 
time in the iiland of Leros. Strabo nowhere mentions Ph. c-\dn of 
Leros, but often (peaks of the other two, caiJin-; the one a ihilo- 
fophcr and the other an hillorian. Cicero t!-c ichr.'iut nf 

Euripides (43), Macrobius (44 \ ami On gen (.\"', ijuote P'-g reyjes 

without mentioning 'his country ; whence U .-.\; Wr e cvac i-ded, 
that there was but one writer oi that nam". '* 1 i. ; , r.o eafy 
matter to decide thi-* qudlion, yet 1 he am ■'}'<■' a mod 

accurate writer, is of more wei^h: witii us t'./.n A cu:r iiiedern 
uities. 

(42- Cr ft? orat. I 11. (43 •* • •fjt. 
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without hair, and that both men and women foon Iofe that 
ornament given by nature k . They were heretofore reckon- 
ed arrant parafites j whence Archilochus\ as quoted by Athe- 
naus ] , taxes one Pericles with coming to a feaft after the 
Myconian manner, that is without being invited. In this 
ifland there is great fcarcity of water, but the wine it formerly 
produced is highly commended by Pliny ,n . JVheeler fpeaks of 
a medal which he purchafed here, with Jupiter's head on 
one fide, and a bunch of grapes on the other. Virgil gives 
the ifland of Mycone the epithet of high wherein he dif- 
agrees with Ovid, who calls it a low ijland 0 . But Virgil y 
in all likelihood alluded to mount Dimajlos, mentioned bv 
Pliny as the higheft in the ifland p ; fince the ifland itfelf 
lies, according to Strabo, very low. Between Mycone and 
DeloSy about a mile from the former, lies the hie of Trago- 
niji about three miles in compafs. It formerly abounded 
with goats, whence it had the name of Tragonift, or the goat- 
ijland. 

This ifland was firft called Hydrujia, from the Greet 
word hydor, fignifying water , being more plentifully fupplied 
with fprings than the other iflands ; afterwards it had the 
name of Ophiufa, from the ferpents which infefted the ifland, 
the Greek word ophis fignifying a ferpent j and laftly the 
name of Tenos was given it from one Tenos, the firft who fet- 
tled here*. Bochart pretends the word Tenos to be derived 
from Tannoth 9 which, in the Phoenician language, fignifies a 
ferpent*, and anfwers the Greek word Ophiufa or Ophiujfa. 
Pliny places Tenos one mile from Andros, fifteen from Delos, 
and fays 'tis fifteen miles in extent. Tournefort will have it 
to be fixty miles in compafs, Porchachi forty, and Ferrarius 
but five and thirty. It is very mountainous, but neverthe- 
lefs produces great plenty of excellent fruit. The wine of : 
Tenos was in great requeft among the antients ; whence feve- 
ral medals of this ifland are ftill to be feen with bunches of 
grapes on the revcrfe r . The name of Tenos was common to 
the ifland and its capital f , which, according to Strabo, was ; 
not a great, but a well-built city, and had a ftately temple in 
an adjoining grove dedicated to Neptune". This temple and 

* Plin. 1. xi. c. 7. 1 ATurN.Deipnofoph. 1. i. «»Plin. 
J. xiv. c. i. n V 1 R c 1 L. jEneid. I. iii. v. 76. 0 Ovid. Me- 

tamorph. I. vii. v. 463. p Pliin. I. iv. c. 12. * Plin. 

1. iv. c. 12. 1 Bochart. Phaleg. I. ii. c. 3. f Vail ant. 
Numifm Cnrc. Si»on. Voyage, &c. ^Plin. ubi fupra. 

■ Stp a r . ubi fupra. 

it rove 
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<rrove enjoyed the privileges of an afylum, which were a- 
bridged by Tiberius* as were thofe of the molt famous tem- 
ples in the Levant™. Philocorus, as quoted by Clemens A- 
iixandrinus *, tells us, that Neptune was worfliipped by the 
Tenians as the god of phyfic. Goltzius, Trijlanus, and others 
exhibit feveral medals of this ifland reprefenting Neptune, with 
bis trident on the reverfe; the ferpent, which is on fome me- 
dals joined to the trident, was among the antients an emblem 
of phyfic ; befides, Tenos was antiently called Gpbiufa, or the 
Snaie-ifand, as we have obferved already ; and Hefychius 
tells us, that it was cleared of the ferpents, which infefted it, 
by Neptune, who, for that purpofe, brought great flights of 
florks into the ifland. The Tenians were once very powerful 
by fea, as Herodotus informs us 7 ; but neverrhelefs were fo 
terrified at the approach of the Perftan fleet, that they fub- 
mitted without making the leaft oppofition, and a/lifted Xer- 
xcs in his expedition againft Greece. This ifland afterwards 
underwent the fame fate as the others of the Archipelago, be- 
ing firft fubdued by the Athenians, who drove out the Per- 
fmns, afterwards by the Macedonian princes, and laftly by the 
Romans. 

The ifland of Andros lies between Tcnos and Eubcea, being Andros. 
diflant from the former one mile, and ten from the latter 2 . 
Pliny will have it to be ninety three miles in compafs ; but 
the inhabitants fay it is an hundred and twenty. The an- 
tients give it various names, viz. Cauros, Lafia, Nonagria, 
Epagris 9 Antandros, and Hydrufta. The name of Andros it 
borrowed from one Andreus, who was, according to Diodo- 
rus Siculus % one of the generals, whom Rhadamanthus ap- 
pointed to govern the Cyclades, after they had, of their own 
accord, fubmitted to him. Conon will have this Andrcus to 
be the fon of Anius, and grandfon of Apollo and Creufa, and 
to have been the firft who fettled in this ifland. As to the 
name of Antandros, the fame author tells us, that A/can 1 us 
the fon of Mneas* being taken prifoner by the Pelafgians^ 
gave them this ifland for his ranfom, which, on th.it account, 
was called Antandros, that is, delivered for one man ,} . It had 
formerly a city of great note hearing the fame name, and fi- 
tuated very advantageoufly on the brow of a hill, which com- 
manded the whole coaftc. There are ftill to be feen, about 
two miles from the prefent town of Arna, the ruins of a 

w Tacit. Annal. 1. iii. c. 60, & 63. x Cu m. Ale x. Ad- 
mon ad Gentcs. MIerodot 1. viii. 2 Plin. 1. iv. c. 12. 
A Diodoh. Sicr f.. I. v. b Conon. narrat. .jr. < Horo- 

oqt. 1. viii. Sc ^alcn. de Simp. Med. Facul. 1. ix. 

meat 
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great and ftrong wall, with the fragments of many columns, 
chapiters, bafes, broken ftatues, and feveral infcriptions, fome 
of which mention the fenate and people of Andros^ and the 
priefts of Bacchus ; for in the town of Andros flood, as we 
read in Strabo and Pliny, a famous temple dedicated to that 
god. The territory of Andros was antiently, and is ftill, one 
of the moft fertile and pleafant countries in the whole Archi- 
pelago, abounding with all kinds of delicious fruit, and wat- 
ered with innumerable fprings, whence it had the name of 
Hydrufia, a name given by the Greeks to all places plentiful- 
ly fupplicd with water. Mutianus, as quoted by Pliny d , 
tells us, that near the temple of Bacchus was a fpring, called 
the gift of Jupiter, the waters whereof had the tafte of wine 
in the month of January, during the feafts of Bacchus, which 
laftcd feven days. The fame author adds, that the waters, if 
carried to a place whence the temple could not be feen, left 
their miraculous tafte e . Paufanias makes no mention of this 
fpring, but fays, that, during the feafts of Bacchus, wine 
flowed, or was at leaft by the Andrians believed to flow, 
from the temple of that god ; the priefts, no doubt, found 
their account in keeping up this belief by conveying through 
fecrct conduits a great quantity of wine into the temple. 
The Andrians were the firft of all the ifbnders who joined 
the Perftans \ wherefore Thcmijiocles, after the lignal victory 
gained at Salamis, refolved to attack the city of Andros, and 
oblige the inhabitants to pay large contributions for the main- 
tenance of his fleet. Having landed his men in the ifland, 
he fent heralds to the magiftrates, acquainting them, that the 
Athenians were come againft them with two powerful divi- 
nities, perfuafion and force, and therefore they muft part with 
their money by fair means or by foul. The Andrians return- 
ed anfwer, that they likewife had two mighty deities, who 
were very fond of their ifland, poverty and impoffibility, and 
therefore could give no money. Themijlocles, not fatish'ed 
with this anfwer, laid fiege to the town f . Our hiftori.m 
does not acquaint us with the event of this undertaking; but 
wc may fuppofe that the Athenian general made himfelf matter 
of the place, fince Pericles, as wc read in Plutarch K , a frw 
years after f -nt thither a colony of two hundred and fifty .'/- 
themans. It did not long continue fuhject to Athens, bii::^ 
re-taken h u the Pcrfi.:rs, ;.r.<I !. dieted in vain bv A!ci/>ii/<!>* , 
Mho, after Iu\;r: L.k» w :.iiJ fo t 'jn\J the caftic of Gain i ::'*>' * 
left ^1 in it with a ftro.v* !:anlon, and retired hilt 

,! r ' .t» . 1. ii. c, ic\. r Men, 1. x\.\i. c. 6. J Ik kg- 

DO I . i V:.". ?i.v t. in Pcimj!. 

to 
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x o Rhodes, and thence to the ifland of Cos h . This, as the 
other Greek iflands, fubmitted to Alexander. After whofe 
death it fided with Antigonus, who was driven out by Ptole- 
inh whofe fuccellbrs held it to the Roman times, when At- 
tains king of Pergamns befieged the metropolis at the head of 
a Roman army, and, having taken it, was by the Romans put 
in pofleffion of the whole ifland. Upon the death of that 
prince, the people of Rome claimed the iiland cf Andros, as 
well as his other dominions, in virtue of his laft will* . 

GyaruS) Gyara* or Gyarar, lies near Delos, and is, ac- Gyarus. 
cording to P/wy k 9 twelve miles in compafs. It is the moft 
abandoned and difagreeable place of the whole Archipelago. 
InStrabo's time it had hut one fmall village, and that inha- 
bited by a few beggarly fifliermen, who, after the battle of 
rfil;um 9 fent a deputation to Augujlus, to obtain a diminu- 
tion of their annual tribute, which was fet at an hundred and 
fifty denarii 1 . We arc told by the antient writers, that this 
ifland was once infefted by fwarms of field-mice of an extra- 
ordinary fize, which, after having driven out the inhabitants, 
were forced to live upon the iron that was dug out of the 
mines, finding nothing elfe to fiibfifton in fo barren a place™. 
It was not therefore without reafon that the Romans ufed to 
banifh offenders to this ifland ; for they had not, in their 
wide-fpreading dominions, a more wretched and uncomfort- 
able place to fend them to. 

These are the iflands counted by Strabo, Artimedorusj 
Pompom' us Mela, Stephanas, and Scy/ax 9 among the Cyclades. 
Wefhall now proceed to Delos itfelf, and fuch iflands as lie 
north of it on the coafts of Greece, Thejfaly, and Thrace. 

Delos, an ifland heretofore of great fame, but at prefent Delos r 
an inhofpitable and abandoned rock, ferving only for a re- 
treat to pirates, is placed by Pliny at fifteen miles diftance 
from Myconus, eightecn'from Naxus, and fifty from Jcaria n . 
But that writer was certainly miftafcen in his meafures with 
regard to Myconus and Naxus, the former being difrant from 
Delos but three miles, and the latter forty. Debs was known 
to the anticnt'J hy the names of Cynethos or Cv::ihcs % //fe)!u\ 
Pdtijgia, Chlamydias, Lagta, Py> pilis, Scy. : \>,<, M'.a'u, v.r.i 
(hiwiao. It was named OrtvjtJ and La-'/a Imni the two 



'*rt "words crt;x and lages, the leaner figniiym^ ,* y 

11 DioD'.R Sieu l. 1. xiii. 1 I.i v. I. xx\i. c. .< i. *>Pl/n. 
1 iv. c. i .' . i Si rah, I. v. "Pjin'.I in\ c. /.). Ax- 

fn.otf. drift n.urat. Mirab. c. 21. Anil. Iii> Jc- niir.il). Aufeul. 

/T man. Mill. Auim. K v. c. \\. U W 1.1, 1. iv. c. \:.. u 1- 

dwii, ibid. 
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and the latter a hare, there being antiently great ftore of 
both in this ifland. The fcholiaft of /pollonius p fays, it was 
called Ortygia from a fitter of Latona bearing that name, and 
Cynethos from the foa of Apollo. Pyrpilis Pliny derives from 
the Greek word pyr, fignifying fire, which he pretends to 
have been firft found out here 4 . As to the name of Delos 
the etymologifts all agree in deriving it from a Greek verb ficr. 
nifying to appear, but vary as to the reafon of its being ap- 
propriated to the illand before us. Pliny, after Arijlotle, pre- 
tends that the name of Delos was given it, becaufe it rofe 
unexpectedly out of the fea, and appeared floating on the 
water r . Solinus thinks it was the firft of the iflands that began 
to appear after it had been with the others of the Archipelago 
for the fpace of nine months under water in the famous de- 
luge that happened in the time of Ogyges. But this opinion 
is altogether groundlefs, and repugnant to reafon ; for, allow- 
ing all thefe iflands to have been drowned in that deluge, yet 
the ifland we are fpeakinjg of could not appear the firft after 
the waters began to retire, it being much lower than the if- 
lands of Andros, Tenos, Myconus, Syros, and Naxus. Stepha- 
nas tells us, that the name of Delos was given it on account 
of the oracle of Apollo, which made things, that were perplex- 
ed and obfeure, clear and apparent. The poets will have ic 
to be named Delos, becaufe Latona, being delivered of Apollo 
and Diana, (hewed herfelf firft here, not having dared to appear 
before for fear of Juno. It is ftill called by the Greeks Dili 
or Deli in the plural, becaufe under that name they compre- 
hend another ifland known to the antients by the name of 
Rhenaa, which at fomc diftance feems to be joined to Delos. 
Thefe two the prefent inhabitants diftinguifh by the epithets 
of little and great ; the Delos of the antients they ftile the 
Little Delis, it being but feven miles in compafs, whereas 
the other is eighteen. Pliny ranks Delos among the floating 
iflands, and the poets tell us, that it was faftened, fomc f;iy 
by Neptune, others by Apollo, with ftrong chains to the neigh- 
bouring iflands oiGyarus and Myconus (Yj. 

As 

* Scholiaft. in v. 1 129. H Plin. ibid. ' Idem, ibid. 

(Y) This is elegantly cxpreiTed by Pttronius Arbiter in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

Deloi y jam fiabili r ruin SI a terra, 
Olim purpurea marl natabat, 
Et moto levis htnc t?' hide I'trt/o, 
Ibat JluSlibus inquieta fummis. 
Max ill am ge mint i dcus eaten:, r., 

fla: 
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As Latona was fuppofed to have been delivered in this 
i/] a nd of Apollo and Diana, three moft magnificent temples 
were ere&ed here to thefe deities. That of Apollo was, ac- 
cording to Strabo f , begun by Eryftcbton the fon of Cecr'ops, 
but afterwards enlarged and embellifhed at the common 
charges of all the ftates of Greece, Plutarch tells us, that 
it was one of the moft ftately buildings in the univerfe, and 
fpcaks of an altar in it, which, in his opinion, deferves a 
place among the feven wonders of the world. It was a built 
with the horns of various animals, fo artificially joined and 
adapted to one another, as to hang together without being 
fattened by any kind of cement c . The trunk of the famous 
fame of Apollo, mentioned by Strabo and Pliny, is ftill an 
object of great admiration to all travellers. It is without 
head, feet, arms, or legs ; but, from the parts that are yet 
remaining, it plainly appears, that the antients did not ex- 
aggerate when they commended it as wonder of art. It was 
of a gigantic fize, tho' cut out of one fingle block of marble, 
the fhjulders being fix feet broad, and the thighs nine feet 
round. At a fmall diftance from this ftatue lies, amongft 
confufed heaps of broken columns, architraves, bsfes, cha- 
piters, &c. a fquare piece of marble, fifteen feet and a half 
long, ten feet nine inches broad, and two feet three inche3 
thick, which, without all doubt, flrved as a pedeftal to this 
coloifus. It bears, in very fair characters, this infeription in 
Greek, The Naxians to Apollo. Plutarch tells us, in the 
life of Nicias, that he caufed to be fet up near the temple 
of Delos, a huge palm-tree of brafs, which he confecrated 
to Apollo 5 and adds that a violent ftorm of wind threw down 
this tree on a coloflean ftatue raifed by the inhabitants of 
Naxus u . Round the temple were magnificent porti- 
coes built at the charges of various princes, as appears from 
inferiptions which are frill vay plain. T he names of Philip 
king of Maccdon, Diotiyjius Eutyches, Mithrtdates Euer- 
l*Us, Mithrtdates Eupator kings of Pontus, arid Nicomedes 
king of Bithynia, are found on feveral pedeftals. Moft of 
our modern travellers take this Diotryfius to be one of the 
tyrants of Syracufe ; but the luiname of Eutyches or happy 
does not at all fuic Dienyftus the younger, who was far 

St r a d o, I. x. 1 Plut. de Solerc. Animal. u Pluu 
•i. Nicia. 

I lac alt a Gyaro figa'vit, iliac 
Conjlanti AJycona dedit tcnaulam (^6). 
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and the latter a hare, there being antiently great ftore oi 

both in this ifland. The fcholiaft of Apollonim * fays, it waj 
called Ortygia from a lifter of Latona bearing that name, and 
Cynetbos from the fon of Apollo. Pyrpilis Pliny derives from 
the Greek word pyr, fignifying fire, which he pretends to 
have been firft found out here As to the name of Delos 
the etymologifts all agree in deriving it from a Greek verb fig- 
nifying to appear, but vary as to the reafon of its being ap- 
propriated to the illand before us. Pliny, after Ariftotle, pre- 
tends that the name of Delos was given it, becaufe it rofe 
unexpectedly out of the fea, and appeared floating on the 
water r . Solinus thinks it was the firft of the iflands that began 
to appear after it had been with the others of the Archipelago 
for the fpace of nine months under water in the famous de- 
luge that happened in the time of Ogyges. But this opinion 
is altogether groundlefs, and repugnant to reafon ; for, allow- 
ing all thefe iflands to have been drowned in that deluge, yet 
the illand we are fpeaking of could not appear the firft after 
the waters began to retire, it being much lower than the if- 
lands of Andros, Tenos, Myconus, Syros, and Naxus. Stepba- 
nus tells us, that the name of Delos was given it on account 
of the oracle of Apollo, which made things, that were perplex- 
ed and obfcure, clear and apparent. The poets will have it 
to be named Delos, becaufe Latona, being delivered of Apollo 
and Diana, (hewed herfelf firft here, not having dared to appear 
before for fear of Juno. It is ftill called by the Greeks Dili 
or Deli in the plural, becaufe under that name they compre- 
hend another ifland known to the antients by the name of 
Rhenaa, which at fome diftance feems to be joined to Delos. 
Thefe two the prefent inhabitants diftinguifti by the epithets 
of little and great 5 the Delos of the antients they ftile the 
Little Delis, it being but feven miles in compafs, whereas 
the other is eighteen. Pliny ranks Delos among the floating 
iflands, and the poets tell us, that it was fattened, fome fay 
by Neptune, others by Apollo, with ftrong chains to the neigh- 
bouring iflands ofGyarus and Myconus (Y). 

As 

p Scholiaft. in v. 1 129. * Plin. ibid. r Idem, ibid. 

(Y) This is elegantly exprefled by Petronius Arbiter in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

Delos, jam ftalili revinSia terra, 
O/im purpurea mart natabat, 
Et moto levis htnc iff inde *vento 9 
Ibat fluftibus inquieta fummis. 

Mox illam geminis dcus catenis^ 

Ha: 
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A s Latona was fuppofed to have been delivered in this 
jfland of Apollo and Diana, three moft magnificent temples 
were erefted here to thefe deities. That of Apollo was, ac- 
cording to Strabo f , begun by Eryficbton the fon of Cecrops 9 
but afterwards enlarged and embelliflied at the common 
charges of all the ftates of Greece. Plutarch tells us, that 
it was one ef the moft ftately buildings in the univerfe, and 
fpeaks of an altar in it, which, in his opinion, deferves a 
place among the feven wonders of the world. It was a built 
with the horns of various animaJs, Co artificially joined and 
adapted to one another, as to hang together without being 
fattened by any kind of cement £ . The trunk of the famous 
ftatue of Apollo, mentioned by Strabo and Pliny* is ftill an 
objeft of great admiration to all travellers. It is without 
head, feet, arms, or legs ; but, from the parts that are yet 
remaining, it plainly appears, that the antients did not ex- 
aggerate when they commended it as wonder of art. It was 
of a gigantic fize, tho* cut out of one fingle block of marble, 
the fiuulders being fix feet broad, and the thighs nine feet 
round. At a fmall diftance from this ftatue lies, amongft 
confufed heaps of brpken columns, architraves, bafes, cha- 
piters, £sV. a fquare piece of marble, fifteen feet and a half 
Jong, ten feet nine inches broad, and two feet three inches 
thick, which, without all doubt, fcrved as a pedeftal to this 
coloflus. It bears, in very fair chara&ers, this infeription in 
Greek, The Naxians to Apollo. Plutarch tells us, in the 
life of Nicias, that he caufed to be fee up near the temple 
of Delos, a huge palm-tree of brafs, which he confecrated 
to Apollo , and adds that a violent ftorm of wind threw down 
this tree on a coloflean ftatue raifed by the inhabitants of 
Naxus u . Round the temple were magnificent porti- 
coes built at the charge* of various princes, as appears from 
inferiptions which are ftill veiy plain. The names of Philip 
king of Macedon, Dionyfius Eutycbes, Mithridates Eucr- 
ptes, Mithridates Eupator kings of Pontus, and Nicomedes 
king of Bithynia, arc found on feveral pcdeftals. Moft of 
our modern travellers take this Dionyfius to be one of the 
tyrants of Syracufe j but the iurnamc of Eutycbes or happy 
toes not at all fuit Dionyfius the younger, who was far 

f Strabo, 1.x. 1 Plut. de Solert. Animal. "Plut- 
« Nicia. 

Hac alt a Gyaro ligavit, iliac 
Conftanti My con* dedit tenendum (46). 



(\$) Petron Arb. in frag. Satir. 
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from being happy, as is plain from the account we have given 

is reign in the hiftory of Sicily. As to Disnyfms the 
elder, we find him every- where plundering and deftroying th« 
temples of the gods, even in his old-age; we are therefore 
inclined to believe, that this Diwyftus was tyrant of H<- 
racka ; for both Msnmon w and Di odor us Siculus * fp ea k 
of one Dionyjins tyrant of Heraciea f whofe reign lafted thirty 
years, and was very happy. The ruins of the temple, 
which take up great part of the ifland, are carefully defcribed 
by Spex, Wbi*ur+ Tcurnefort^ and others, to whom we re- 
fer our readers. To this temple the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring iflands font yearly a cor 

with dancing, the feftivai of ApdU and his fifter Diana y ai 
to make offerings in the name of their refpeflive cities. 

As Dthi was the reputed birth-place of ApeUo and Dim 
k was highly revered by all nations, even by the Ptrfia 
themlelves, who, after having laid wafte the other ifland 
and evcry-where deftroyed the templet of the gods, fpan 
Deles ; nay Dot is y who commanded the Perftan fleet, wou 
not even permit his fliips to anchor in that harbour ; bi 
from Naxus* where he -had committed Great devastations ar 



burnt the city with all its temples, he proceeded to Rhe~ 
nai. There he received intelligence, that the Delians had 
on his approach abandoned their ifland, and retired with their 
effe&s to Ttnos ; whereupon he fent a herald to them with 
this meflage : Sacred men, upon what account have you a- 
bandoned your habitations, and by your flight difcovered the 
ill opinion you have of me ? I am ftot your enemy by incli- 
nation ; and befides, I have been commanded by the king 
to forbear pra&ifmg any fort of hoftiitties in a country where 
two gods were born, or ufing violence of any kind againft 
the inhabitants or the place. Return therefore to yotn 
houfes, and refume the poffeffron of your lands. Upon the 
return of the meffenger, he fent the weight of three hundred 
talents of franfcincenfe to be burnt on the altar of Apollo, 
and let fail with his whole fleet, without fuffering any cf his 
foldiers to land in the ifland. The Delians fay, that, foon 
after his departure, the ifland was fhaken by a violent 
earthquake, the firft that had ever been felt there 5 and that 
Apollo thereby foretold the many calamities that were ready 
to fall upon the Greeks of that age ; for the misfortunes they 
fuffered under Darius ^ Xerxes > and Artaxerxes were far greater 
than all the evils they had undergone for twenty generations 



,v Memmon apud Phot. Bibiioih c. 5. ■ Diodor. Sicul. 
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before, as ©of hiftorian rightly obferves y . 'In this ifland no 
hoftilities were pradifed, even by nations that were at War 
iritheach other, when they happened to meet here. Of 
this we have an inftance in Livj? who tells, that the Roman 
deputies, Cains Popiliusy Cairn Decimius y and Cains Hof- 
tiliusy being obliged to put in at Drlos on their voyage to 
Syria and Egypt * found the gullies of Per/is king of Ma~ 
cedon and thofe of Eumenes king of Per gamut anchored in 
one and the fame harbour, tho* thefe two princes were 
then making war upon one another. The fame author adds, 
that the Romans, Macedonians , and Pergameons y converted 
and vifited the temple together, as if they had been friends* 
the fan&ity of the place fufpending, to ufe Livy's expreflion, 
all manner of hoftilities *. 

The offerings, that were made to Apollo in this ifland, 
were, according to an antient cuftom, firft wrapped up in 
wheat-ftraw. This ceremony parted from the Hyperboreans 
to the Scythians* and from the Scythians fpread gradually 
through the bordering nations, as* far weftward as the Adri- 
atic fea, and fouthward to Dodona^ the Dodonaans having 
ken the firft among the Greeks who embraced this cuftom. 
Afterwards it prevailed in the cities on the gulph of Mehsj 
in the ifland of Eubcea, and reached to Caryftus. The Ca~ 
ryjtians introduced it among the Tenians* and thefe among 
the Delians. Thus was that ceremony firft brought into 
Debs \ Our hiftorian adds out of the antient Delian wri- 
ters, that, long before the time we are now fpeaking of, 
the Hyperboreans had fent two young women, named Hype- 
roche and Laodice y to propagate this ceremony, appointing 
five perfons of diltin&ioo to attend thern, whofe memory 
was in our hiftorian's time in great veneration among the 
Drfians. As none of thofe whom the Hyperboreans had fent 
our upon this errand, returned home, they difpatched others 
ro the bordering countries, injoining them to introduce this 
ceremony among their neighbours, and prevail upon them 
to impart it to other nations. Thus, if we believe the De>- 
tiwsy thefe facred rites were introduced, through many o- 
ther nations and countries, into their ifland. The Hyper- 
forean young women, Hyperoche an J Laodice, are faid to 
have died in Debs, where their memory was honoured by 
the Delian maids and young men in the following manner. 
The maids cut off a lock of their hair before marriage, which 
they ufed to put upon a diftaff, and offer it to thefe Hy- 
ftrborean virgins on their tomb, which was within the 
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temple of Diana. The young men likcwife offered their 
hair on the fame monument, twitted round a fmal! tuft o( 
grafs. In the fame age, but before the arrival of Hypcrocht 
and Laodice^ two other Hyperborean women, Argis and 
Ophj landed in Delos, and brought into the iCand the fijfl 
knowledge of the ceremony, which was afterwards efta- 
blifhed by the two former. Argis and % Opis were on that ac- 
count honoured with great folemnity by the Delian women, 
who ufed to affemble at ftated times, and fing hymns in their 
praife, compofed by one Olen a Lycian, the author of feveral 
other hymns fung in the ifland of Delos. The afhes of the 
facrifices, which were burnt on this occafion, were thrown 
upon their fepulchres, which, in our hiftorian's time, weie 
ftill to be feen behind the temple of Diana b. 

The oracle of Apollo in Delos was one of the moft famous 
oracles in the world, as well for its antiquity, as for the truth 
and perfpicuity of its anfwers, the number and richnefs of 
the (acred prefents dedicated to the god, and the multitudes 
of people that from all parts reforted thither for advice ; in 
which refped it furpafled not only all the oracles of other 
gods, but thofe of Apollo htmfelf, that of Delphos alone ex- 
cepted. Some writers tell us c , that the ifland had the name 
of Delos from the anfwers that were returned here by the 
oracle in moft clear and plain terms, without any ambiguity 
or obfeurity ; whereas in other places they were delivered in 
words capable of different, nay, oppofite, fenfes : But thefe 
anfwers were not to be expected all the year ; Apollo only 
kept his fummer refidence in this place, and in winter re- 
tired to Patara a city of Lyeia d . The prefents, which 
the votaries offered here to Apollo were laid on the 
altar which we have mentioned above. Some writers tell us, 
that this altar was erected by Apollo himfclf, when he was 
but four years old, and that it was formed of the horns of 
goats only, killed by Diana on mount Cynthus e It was 
not lawful to facrifice any living creature upon this altar, 
it being the will of Apollo, that it ihould be preferred pure 
from blood and all manner of pollution. The whole ifland 
enjoyed the privileges of an afylum, which extended to all 
living creatures, and on that account it abounded with hare?, 
no dogs being fuffered to enter it f. Piftjtratus tyrant cf 
Athens was commanded by an oracle, as Herodotus informs 
us *, to purify the ifland, which he did accordingly, caufing 

b Idem ibid. * Alexander ab Alexandro. d Sir* 
vi us in Virg. JEn. iv. ver. 14.3. e Epiitola Cydippes ad 
Aconr. Callimachi Hymn in Apoll. ver. 88. Poi. itiani 

Miicell. c. 52. f Tiiucyd. 1. iv. g Hbrodot. 1. 
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the dead bodies to be taken up, and removed from all placet 
within the profped of the temple. In the fixth year of the 
Peloponnejian war, the Athenians, by the advice of an ora- 
cle, purified it anew, by digging up all the dead bodies, 
and carrying them over to the ifland of Rhenaa, where 
they were interred. Having thus cleared it from fepuichres 
and graves, in order to preferve it from pollutioo, they 
put forth an edi£t, whereby it was ena&ed, that for the 
future no perfon fliould be fuffered ro die, nor any woman 
to be brought to bed, in the ifland ; but when they were 
near the time of the one or the other, they fliould be carried over 
into Rhenaa In memory of this purification, the Athenians 
inftituted a folemn feaft, which was celebrated every fifth 
year, people flocking on that occafion to Dclos from the 
neighbouring iflands and all parts of Greece. A few years af- 
ter, the Athenians, to compleat the purification of the ifland, 
drove out all the antient inhabitants, whom they pretended 
to be polluted, on account of a crime by them committed 
in former times, but not mentioned by our hiftorian. The 
J)elian exiles retired to the continent, and fettled in the 
city of Adramyttium y beftowed upon them by Pharnaces 
the Perjian governor of Afia Minor. The Athenians fuffered 
great lodes, both by fea and land, after their expulfion ; 
whereupon they foon recalled them, and put them anew 
in pofleffion of the ifland. Some chofe to remain in Adra- 
myttium, where they were barbaroufly murdered by the com- 
mand of one Ajiacus, deputy to Tijfapbernes governor of 
Lydia K 

We muft not omit in this place the annual procefllon made 
by the Athenians to the ifland of Delos. The author of this 
ceremony wasTbefeus, who, being fent with other Athenian 
youths into Crete to be devoured by the Minotaur, made a 
vow to Apollo, that, if he granted them a fife return, they 
fliould make a folemn voyage to his temple in Delos every 
year. This was called Dorias ; the pcrfons employed in it 
Tkeori and Delia/ii, from the name of the ifland ; the chief 
of them Architheoros, and the flap in which they went, Tig- 
ris or Delias, which was the very fame that carried 7 he- 
fens and his companions to Crete, being preferved, fays Pin- 
torch, by the Athenians, till the time of Demetrius of Pha- 
leros ; they reftored always what was decayed, and put new 
plunks in the room of the old ones, infomuch, that it furnifh- 
cd the philofophers with matter of difpute, whether, after 
fo many alterations and reparations, it might be fhil called 

h Thucyd. 1. iii. 1 Idem ibid. 

the 
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the ferrte flwj>- The beginning of the voyage was computed, 
m Plato informs us *, from the time that the prieft of Apollo 
firft adorned the ftern of the ihip w ith garlands ; and it was 
held unlawful to put any perfon to death till it returned: And this 
was the reafon why Socrates was reprieved for thirty days after 
Ins condemnation K Upon their arrival ajt Delos, they of- 
ferred a folemn facrifice, and celebrated ifeftival in honour of 
AfolloyixA then repairing to their {hips, failed back to Athens* 
where they were received with great demouft rat ions of joy. 
Another feaft was inftitutcd by Tbefeus on his return from 
&v/?,and celebrated every fifth year by the De/ians* in honour 
of Venus* whofe ftatue Tbefeus received from Ariaine* and 
left in that iftand- The chief ceremonies on this occafion were 
the following: They crowned the ftatue of the goddefs with 
garlands, appointed horfc- races, and performed a remarkable 
dance called the Crane* wherein they reprefented > by their 
motions, the various windings of the Cretan labyrinth, out of 
which Tbefeus* who was the inventer of the dance, made his 
efcape 

The city of Debt took up, as ismanifeft from the mag- 
nificent ruins that are ftill to be feen, that fpaciotis plain which 
reaches from one coaft to the other, and extends ea ft ward as 
far as the ifthmus. It was well peopled, and the richeft city 
of the Archipelago* efpecially after the deftru&ion of Corinth, 
merchants- flocking thither from all parts, both in regard of 
the immunity they enjoyed there, and of the convenient fi- 
tuation of the place between Europe and Afia* Strabo calls 
k one of the moft frequented empories of the world a > and 
Pliny tells us, that all the commodities of Europe and Afta 
were fold,, purchafed, or exchanged there 0 . It contained 
many noble and ftately buildings, namely, the temples of 
Apollo, Diana, and Latona* the porticoes of Philip of Ma- 
cedon and of Dionyjius Entycbes, a gymnofium, an oval baforu 

made at an immenfe expence, for the representation of fea- 
fights, and a moft magnificent theatre. 

Strabo ' and Callimachus * tell us, that the ifland was water- 
ed by the river Inopus ; but Pliny 1 calls it only a fpring, and 
adds, that its waters fwelled and abated at the fame time with 
thofe of the Nile, as if there hud been fome communication 
between the Nile and the Inopus, which, in Strabo's opinion f « 

* Plato in Ph«Td. 1 Idem ibid. & Xenoph Memorab. I. ir. 
*Thuctd. I. iii. Callimacm Hymn Del on. Plut. in Tbcfeo. 
" Strabo, 1 x, 0 Plin. I. iv. c. 6: p Strabo, ibid. 
1 Call 1 m. vcr. s6j. 1 Pmn. 1. ii. c. 101 f Strabo 
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m carrying prodigies too far. At prefent there is no t hwr ia 
the ifi iitd ; but one of the nob lei t fprings in all the Archipdago % 
being twelve paces diameter, and inclofed partly by rocks* 
and partly by a wall. Mount Cynthus, whence Apollo had 
the fiirnanie of Cynthins, is by Sirabo placed near the city, 
and faid to be (6 high as to cover the whole ifland with its flia- 
dow ; but our modern travellers fpeak of it as a hill of a very 
moderate height. On mount Cyntbus Lalona is faid to have 
been delivered of Apollo and Diana ; whence it was looked 
upon by the antients as facred. It is but one block of granatc 
of the ordinary fort, cut out on that fide which faced the city, 
in regular ftcps, inclofed on both fides with a wall. On the. 
top of the mountain are ftill to be feen the remains of a (lately 
building, with a Mofaic pavement, many broken pillars, and 
other valuable monuments of antiquity. From an inscription, 
which has been lately difcovered there, and mentions a vow 
made to Serapis^ l/is 9 and Anubis, fome have conje&u red, that 
on this htll ft jod a temple confeerated to thefe Egyptian dei- 
ties, tho' no where fpoke of by the antients. 

The ifland of Dtlos was, it feems, in antient times, go- 
verned by kings ; for Virgil mentions one Anius reigning here 
in the time of the Trojan war. He was, according to that 
poet, both king, and high prieft of Apollo, and entertained 
Mneas with great kinckiefs. This Anius was defcended from 
Cadmus^ and had by his wife Dorippe three daughters, Oino^ 
Spermo, and Elais, who are feigned by the poets to have re- 
ceived from Bacchus the power of changing whatever they 
touched into wine, wheat or feed, and oil, as their names 
import, Oinos in Greek fignifying wine* Sperma fecd^ and 
Elaion oil. The great quantity of wine, wheat, and oil, 
which accrued to their father Anius from the offerings made 
to Apollo, gave rife to this fable The Perfians, as we 
have hinted above, allowed the Delians to enjoy their antient 
liberties, after they had reduced all the other Greek ifhnds. 
In after-ages the Athenians made themfelves matters of Delos, 
and held it till they were driven out by Mitkridates the Great y 
who plundered the rich temple of Apollo, and obliged die De- 
lians to fide with him, Mithridates wns, in his turn, dif- 
poflefled of it by the Remans, who granted the inhabitants 
many privileges, and exempted them from all fort of tribute 
and taxes. It is at prefent quite abandoned, the lands being 
(o covered with ruins and rubbifh, as not to admit of any fort 
of culture. The inhabitants of Mycone hold it now, and 

1 Vide Sirvium in I. in. ^En. vcr. So- 
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pay but ten crowns land-tax to the Grand-Signior for an 
ifland, which was once one of the richeft countries in tie 
world. 

Ehenza. The ifland of Rhenaa, Rhenia, or Rhene y is fcparated 

from Delos by a ftreight about five hundred paces over. It 
is now called the Great Sdili or Deli y and is about eighteen 
miles in compafs. Polycrates tyrant of Sumos, having made 
himfelf mafter of this ifland, confecrated it to Apollo, fatt- 
ening it^to Debs with a long chain u . It has excellent paf- 
ture grounds ; but nevcrthelefs is at prefent quite abandoned, 
none daring to fettle there for fear of the pirates who infeft 
the Archipelago. On the coaft facing Delos are ftill to be feen 
the ruins of a great city ; and near to the city was the bury- 
ing-place of the Delians, as is plain from fome inferiptions 
on tomb-ftones found there. It is fomewhat ftrange, that 
Strabo fhould call Rhenaa a little uninhabited ifland, fmce 
it is three times as big as Deles, and was, in former times 
fo far as we can guefs from the ruins of antient buildings, 
as well peopled as Delos itfelf. 

Scyrus. Scyrus, now Scira, lies over-againft Eubcea, from which it, 

is about eight and twenty miles diftant. It is fixty miles in 
compafs, but a very barren and inhofpitable country, being 
full of hills and rocks ; whence it had the name of Scyros j 
that is, rugged or barren. However, in Strabo's time, it 
yielded excellent wine, and was famed, as the fame author 
tells us, for its goats w ; but fo unprovided with corn and all 
other neceflaries of life, tliat any poor and barren country 
was proverbially called the principality of Scyrus *. The 
fame writer commends the marble quarries of this ifland ; and 
Pliny fp^aks of a kind of ftone found here, which fwam 
when entire, and funk when broken. Scyrus was, according 
to Plutarch y , fir ft peopled by the Pelafgians and Carians 
(ZJ; but there is no mention made of it in hiftory till the 

reiga 

* Tkuctd. I. in. * Strabo, I. xir. *Erasm. 

Chiliad. *Plut. inThefeo. 

(Z) Marcutnus of Heraclea tells us, that after the ifland had been 
long held by the Pelafgians and Carians , the inhabitants of Chalets* 
the capital of Eubara, fent thither a colony, which fettled on th* 
coaft, leaving the inland places to the antient proprietors. The 
Dolopes likewife, su Pint or eh informs us (47), inhabited part of the 
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reign of Lycomedes , who was Jcing of this ifland, when The- 
feus retired to it to take poffeffion of his paternal eftate. That 
prince, either jealous of the fuperior genius of Thefeus, or 
not caring to provoke Mnejlheus, who had driven him out of 
Athens by entertaining the exile, led him to the top of a rock, 
under pretence of ftiewing him his father's lands, and from 
thence threw him treacheroufly into the fea x . In this ifland, 
and in the eourt of the fame Lycomedes, Achilles lay concealed 
till he was difcoverpchby UlyJJes, and fent, with the other Greek 
princes, to war ag^inft Troy, which, according to the oracle, 
could not be conquered without his affiftance. While he lived 
among the king's daughters, difgyifed under the apparel of a 
woman, he had by Deidamia, who was one of them, Neop- 
tolemus, called Pyrrhus on account of his yellow hair. Neop- 
ukmus was brought up in this ifland, and raifed here the brave 
troops which he carried to the war of Troy, to revenge his fa- 
ther's death. Many ages after the Trojan war, Scyrus was 
reduced by the Athenians, under the command of Cimon, who, 
being ordered by an oracle to make diligent fearch after the 
bones of Thefeus, ufed his utmoft endeavours to find out the 
place where they had been buryed. After he had fearched in 
vain for a long time, he at laft obferved an eagle on a rifing 
ground, digging up the earth with his beak and talons. This 
prompted htm to fearch carefully the fame place, where he 
difcovered the coffin of a tall man, with a fword and pike ly- 
.ng by him. He made no further fearch, but taking for gran- 
ted, that in the coffin was the body of Thefeus, he put it on 
board a galley richly adorned and carried it to Athens, about 
400 years after that hero's death f. The remains of lb great a 

* Idem ibid. 

ifland, and ufed to feize and (trip fuch as came to traffic with the 
ilbalcidians and other inhabitants. Some of thefe being fentenced 
to reftore to the merchants of TkeJJaly, the goods which they had 
taken from them, to prevent the execution of the fentence, be- 
trayed the town to Cimon the Athenian, as we read in Tbucydidrs 
(|8). The city bore the fame name as the ifland, and was famous 

i* * f .1 e* e* m • ■ 
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a magnificent temple built on the fea-fide, in honour of Pal- 
tjie tutelary coddefs qf the country. Of this temple, and of 
another dedicated to Nepti+nc, there are Kill fome remains to be 
fcennear the prefent port called St. George's haven. Goltxiu; ex- 
hibits Jthe type of a medal of this city, with Neptune holding his 
trident on ope fidp, and the prow of a (hip on the other. 

f This is. Plutarch's computation ; but herein he is grofly mif- 
ttken, there having ebpfed from The/eus to Gap* near 800 years, 

US) Thucyd. /. i. 
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man were received at Athens with great demonftrations of joy, 
and placed in the heart of the city, where they ferved as an 
afylum for offenders * (A)- Theifland of Scyrus was taken 
from the Athenians by the Perftans, but afterwards reftored 
to them by the articles of the famous peace of Antalcidau 
After the death of Alexander, to whom this ifland fubmitted, 
Demetrius, furnamed Poliorcetes or the Town-ta&er 9 made 

himfelf mafter of it, and reftored the inhabitants to their 
antient liberty % which they enjoyed, till they, were with 
the other Greek ftates brought under the Roman yoke* 
fciathus. From Scyrus Strabo proceeds to the iflands of Sciathus, 

Peparethus, Jcos, and Halonefus, which according to him 
lie in the Mgean fea, near the coaft of Magnefia b. Sciathus, 
now Sciato and Seiatta, lies about four leagues north of Eu- 
baea, is thirty miles in compafs, and feparated from the con- 
tinent of Magnefia by a narrow ftreight c. Pomponius Mela 
places it more to the fouth, over-againft the Pegaftan bay, cal- 
led now the gulf of Volo, It had formerly two cities, one 
of which, called alfo Sciathus, was demolifhed by Philip the 
father of Perfes, left the Romans fhould feize it a. In the Ro- 
man times it ferved as a place of retreat for pirates; wherefore 
Bruttius Sura, having made himfelf mafter of it, crucified all 
the /laves he found in the ifland, and cut off* the right hands of 
all the inhabitants he could feize e . Seneca calls it a barren 
and abandoned ifland, and fuch it is to this day, being 
uninhabited on account of the pirates who ftill continue to in- 
feftit. 

Pepare- Peparethus is placed by Stephanus in the neighbourhood 
thus of Eubcea, wherein he difagrees with all the antients, who 

fpeakof it as lying between the iflands of Sciathus and Scyrus, 
thirty leagues from mount Athos, and eight from the coaft of 
Magnefia, Some of the modern geographers, namely Benja- 
min, gave the ifland of Peparethus the name of Opula ; others, 

* Idem ibid. & in Cimone. 1 Diodor. Sicul. L xx. 

l> Strabo, 1. ix.p 300. * Herodot. 1. vii. c. 159. d Liv.I. 
xxxi.c. 19. * * Appian. in Mithridat. 

(A) Solemn facrifices were offered on this occafion 5 and, to per- 
petuate the remembrance of this event, & y«»riy con t eft for tragic 
writers was inftituted, which became ve'ry farftous, and greatly con- 
tributed to the improvement of dramatic compofitions, by the 
emulation it excited among the tragic poets. On this occafion So- 
f bodes brought his firft performance on the (lage, and won the prize, 
tho' he had JEfchylus for his competitor; which " the conquered 
poet, who, till that time, had been confidered as the belt tragedian 
of his age, not being able to brook, left Athens % and withdrew to 
Sicily, where he fpent the rcmandcr of hii life. 
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as Niger ^ that of Lemtne ; and fofne, particularly Cajlaldus^ 
call it Seraquino ; but in the fta -charts it is commonly known 
by the name of Piperi. It is about twenty miles in circum- 
ference, and formerly abounded with excellent olives, as 
Ovid informs us*. Pliny boafts of the excellency of its wines, 
and tells us, that Apollodorus^ a famous phyfician, in a book 
which he wrote about the choice of wines and dedicated to 
Ptolemy king of Egypt , preferred that of Peparethus to any 
other. The fame author adds, that it was not in great re* 
queft, as not being palatable, till it was feven years old *• 
From the excellence of its wines, it was called in the ihoft 
early ages Eu<tnus y that is, producing good wine, or the wine- 
ijland *. In this ifland was formerly a city of the fame name, 
which was deftroyed, together with Sciatbus, by Philip of 
Macedon, in his war with the Romans 

Jcos is by Stephanies counted among the Cyclades, and placed IcosJ 
near Eubaea ; but by JLivy k between the iflands of Sciathus 
and Scyrus. It is a very fmall ifland, but never thelefs had 
antiently two cities, whence it was alfo called Dipolis 9 

Halonefus is placed by Pliny 1 between Samothrace and the jj a lone- 
Tbracian Cherfonefus at an equal diftance, that is of fifteen ^ 
miles, from both. But Straho » and Mela n fpeak of it as 
lying between Icos and Scyros, over-againft Magnejia. It had 
formerly a town of the fame name, and, being claimed both 
by the Athenians and by Philip of Macedm* gave rife to a 
war, as Stephanies informs us, between thofe two powers. 
It is at prefent called Pelagnifi and Pelagiji. 

Between thefe iflands on the coaft of Magnefia and Lef- Chryfe. 
bos on the coaft of AJia y lies a fmall ifland, called by the an- 
tients Chryfe, and now known by the name of S. Strato. 
There were formerly two iflands bearing this name, whereof 
one, if Paufanias 0 may be credited, funk into the fea, and 
never afterwards appeared. 

The ifland of Lemnos lies between mount Athos (B) and Lerano** 

the 

f Ovid. Metam. vii. ver. 470. * Pli*. 1. xiv. c. 7. 

fc Idem, 1. iv. c. 12. * Appian. ubi fupra. k Liv. 

1. xxxi. c. 45. 1 Plin. 1. iv. c. 2. * Strabo, ubi 

fupra. n Pop. Mela, 1. ii.c. 7. d Pausan. in Arcad. c. 33. 

(B) Mount Athos reaches a great way into the fea, in the form of 
a peninfiila, and is joined to the land by an ifthmus twelve furlongs 
over. It extend* towards the confines of Thrace and Mace Jon, be- 
tween the gulfs of Strymon and Singum, of which the former is 
ww called the gulf of Monte SanSo,znd the latter the gulf of Conteffa. 

S f f 2 Stephana 
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the Thracian Cherfonefus, being, according to Pliny's ac- 
count p , diftant twenty two miles from Imbros, eighty feven 
from mount Athos, twenty two from Sdmothrace, and five 
from Tbafos. The fame author makes it an hundred and 
twelve miles in compafs ; and Stephanas tells us, that it was 
called Lemnos from Juno, whom the antient inhabitants wor- 
fhipped under that name, facrificing yearly to her a young 
woman. It was alfo called Hypfipylea, from the daughter of 
Theas king of the ifland j but is now known by the name of 
Stalimene or Staliminu It had in former times two cities, 
HephiJIias and Myrina. The former was the capital of the 
ifland, and took its name from Hephaiftos or Vulcan, the 
tutelary god of the place, and is now known by the name of 
Cochino, as the latter is by that of Lemno and Stalimene. The 
country is full of hills and vales, which in fome places are 
well cultivated, and produce all forts of fruit The eaftern 
part of the ifland is dry and barren, but the country lying on 
the weftern and fouthern coafts, as it abounds more with 
fprings, is very fruitful. It has two high mountains, one of 
which, called by Hefychius and Nicander Mefchila, vomits flames 
like mount /Etna in Sicily ; and hence the ifland was called in 
antient times ALthalia, which Bochart derives from a Greek 
verb fignifying to burn. The ifland was confecrated to VuU 
can, whom the inhabitants worfhipped as their tutelary god. 
They were believed to have been the firft blackfmiths, which 
gave the poets occafion to feign, that Vulcan y when he was 
thrown down from heaven, fell in the ifland of Lemnos, where 
he built his forge, Thefe fabulous opinions were recorded on 
their medals, fome of which are ftill to be feen ftamped with 

p Plin. l.iv. c. 12. 

Stephanns tells us, that it borrowed its name from a giant who 
lived in that neighbourhood. We may judge of iti height by what 
the antient writers fay of it, viz. that in the fummer folftice its 
(hade reached as far as the market place of Myrina in the ifland of 
Lemnos ; chat is, according to Pliny* eighty lilt mires. It is rec- 
koned to be an hundred and fifty miles in circumference, and hai 
been known fince the Greek monks made it the place of their retreat, 
by the name of Monte Santo, or, the holy mountain. In the market- 
place of Myrina flood a ftatue of white marble, reprefenting an ox, 
which being fliaded by mount Atbos t gave rife to the proverb, 
Mount Athos darkens the white ox of Lemnos, applicable to thoft, 
who, with calumnies and falfe reports, endeavouf to tirniih the 
reputation of defcrving men (49). 



(49)Pi*r krafm. Chiliad. 
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the bead of a Vulcan^ and his ufual fymbols, viz. his anvil, 
pincers, and hammer, which, according to the fidions of 
the poets, he ufed in mating new thunderbolts for Jupiter. 
This l'ffcnd has ever been famous for a certain kind of earth, 
or rather chalk, called *terra Lemnia from the place, and T*r- Terra J 
ra Sigillata, from the feal or character that is imprinted on giUata. 
it. It has been always deemed an excellent remedy againft 
poifons, ftings of ferpehts, wounds, and bloody fluxes. In 

5 of Diofcorides they ufed to mix this earth with goats 
and fell it made up in fmall pellets, each pellet being 
foaled with the figure of a goat. This manner of prepar- 
ing it was no more ufed in Gain's time ; for that great man 
undertook a voyage to Lemnos, with no other view but to 
inquire, on the fpot, into the nature, virtue, and qualities of 
thai wonderful earth. , He tells us, that it was then dug up 
with a great many religious ceremonies ; that the priefts went 



Hephtft 



ifing 



earth to be found ; and there, after fowing a certain meafure 
of wheat and barley, and performing other myfterious cere- 
monies, they loaded a cart with the earth, which they attend- 
ed in proceffion to the, city. The ceremonies defcribed by 
Galen have been lorfg fince abolished, and others, which are 
ftill pra&ifed, brought in probably by the Venetians in their 
room ; for on the fixth of Auguft* and on no other day, all 
the chief men of the ifland, whether Turks or Cbrijlians, a£ 
femble at a chapel called Sotira % ftanding half way between 
the city, or rather the village, of Cochino, and the hill where 
the earth is found* to the top of which they walk in pro- 
ceffion. There the Caloyers or Greek priefts read their litur- 
gy ; which being done, certain perfons appointed for that 
purpofe, begin to dig, and having difcovered a vein of the 
earth they look for, give notice thereof to the Caloyers, who 
fill with it certain fmall hair facks, delivering them 
Turki/b governor and other officers there prefent. 
they have taken up as much as they think proper, they fill up 
the place again, and return in proceffion to the city. Some 
of the bags Are fent to the Grand Signior, and the reft, mark- 
ed with his feal, or with thofe two words, Tin Imachton, 
that is, fealed iarth^ fold by the Sangiack y or his deputies, to 
the inhabitants and foreign merchants. The Sangiac is ac- 
countable to the Grand Signior's trcafury for the money 
arifing from the fale of the whole which is yearly difpofed of, 
it being a capital crime for any of the inhabitants to keep in 
their houfcs, export, or any ways difpofe of it, without the 

governor's 
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governor's knowledge and licence. There is no doubt, but 
earth of the fame nature might be found in other places of the 
ifland ; but none of the orientals would make ufeof it, unlefs 
it were dug up with the ufual ceremonies, and in the prefence 
of the Caloyers , nay, it would be in no requeft among them, 
as our modern travellers inform us, unlefs it were dug up on 
the ufual day, thefixth of Auguji. 
7be Laby- The labyrinth of Lemnos is much fpoke of by the antients, 
rintb. j n ^ e opinion of Pliny % preferable to thofe of Egypt 

and Crete. It was a magnificent building, fupported by forty 
columns of extraordinary height and thicknefs. The archi- 
tect, employed in railing this admirable edifice, were 
Zmilus, Rholus, and Theodorus, a native of the ifland. Some 
remains of this ftately fabric were ftill to be feen In Pliny's 
time ; but Belonius tells us, that he could not difcover, in 
any part of the ifland, the leaft veftiges of it. 

The moft antient inhabitants of Lemnos were the Sapeans 
and Sintians, a people of Thrace, to whom Homer gives the 
epithet of boarfe, Thefe inhabited the ifland before the ex- 
pedition of the Argonauts, whofe defendants, known by the 
name of Minyans, fettled here, but foon abandoned the coun- 
try, and retired to the city of Lacedsemon, from whence they 
went to Triphilia, and ftopt in the neighbourhood of Are* 
" : ^ : - °— was called Lypefu " 



na 



Many years after their departure from Lemnos, the Pelafgi- 
am, being driven out of Attica, poffefled themfelves of this 
and the adjacent iflands, and governed them according to 
their own laws, till they were brought under fubjeAion to 
Athens by Mtltiades. As to the motive which prompted 
the Athenians to drive them out of Attica, there is a great 
difagreement among authors, fome pretending that they were 
juftly expelled, and others maintaining, that the Athenians 
therein were guilty of the greateft injuftice and treach- 
ery. Herodotus leaves the caufe undecided, and only relates 
what was reported by writers of both fides. Hecataus (C), 



as 



* Plfn. ubi fupra. r St r a bo, ubi fupra. 



(C) Hecataus was a native of Miletus, flouriflied, according to 
Suidas, in the fixty fifth olympiad, and wrote the lives of Cyrus 
and Cambyfes Laertius fays, that he was a difciple of Heraclitus. 
He is frequently mentioned by Herodotus, who tells us, that Heca- 
t<eus, being at Thebes in Egypt, had the vanity to give out, that he 
Was descended from one of the Egyptian deities, whereby he became 

the 
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as quoted by him r , tells us, that the Athenians feeing the 
lands about Hymejus, which they had given to the Pelafgi- 
arts in payment for the wall they had built round the Aort- 
itis or citadel of Athens^ improved, from a barren and un- 
profitable foil, into a fruitful and well cultivated country, 
drove them out without any provocation whatfoever, and 
refumed the country which they had beftowed upon them. 
On the other fymd, the Athenians affirm, that the Pelafgi- 
ansy while they were poflefled of the country under mount 
HymeJfuSy frequently offered violence to their fons and daugh- 
ters, who were fent for water to a place called the nine 
fountains. They add, that the Pelafgians y not contented 
with thefe attempts, confpired to poflefs themfelves of Athens 
itfelf ; which confpiracy being deteded, the Athenians, to 
ihew themfelves as generous as the others had been bafe, in* 
ftead of punching with death, as their treachery deferved, 
commanded them only to depart the country. The Pelaf- 
gians, being thus driven from Attica, pafled over into Lem- 
nos 9 and fettled there ; but defuing to be revenged on the 
Athenians, they fitted out a fleet, and having laid an ambuf- 
cade for the Athenian women, as they celebrated the feaft 
of Diana in Brauron, they furprized a great many of them, 
carried them to Lemms, and there kept them for concu- 
bines. Thefe women having many children by the Petaf- 
gians, taught their fons the language of Attica and manners 
of the Athenians. Being thus brought up, they not only 
refufed to converfe with the fons of the Pelafgian women, 
but if any of their number was injured or abufed by the 
Pelafgians, they all confpired to revenge the injury. By this 
means they gained fuch an afcendant over the fons of the 

f Hbrodot. 1. vi. 

the fcorn of the priefh of the country (co). The fame author in- 
forms us, that he did all that lay in his power to diffuade Arifiago- 
ras from engaging in a war with the Perfians 9 and fending colonies 
into Sardinia. Bendcs the lives of the two above mentioned princes, 
he wrote, it feems, other books ; for Stepbanui cites the fir ft and 
fourth books of his Genealogies , Harpocratian the fecond, and Atbe- 
nteu's the third. Stepbanus, Atben*us f and Rufus Feftus quote a de- 
fcription of Afia, Europe, and Libya compiled by Hecat<eus ; but 
Callimaebus, in his catalogue of authors, afcribes this work to a- 
nother Hecatam^ whom he furnames the Wander. Diodorus Siculus 
and Paufanias tell us, that the hiftory of Hecat<eus 9 as likewife thofc 
of Cadmus and Hellanictts, was full of fables. 

(50) Hrodot. !. ii. 
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Pelafgian women, that they were obeyed by them, as mat- 
ters are by their flaves. The Pelafgians, obferving this their 
haughty behaviour, concluded, that if they began fo early to 
ufurp a fuperiority over the children of their lawful wives, 
they would not fail to treat them as their flaves when they at- 
tained to man's eftate. This apprehenfion made fo deep an 
impreffion in their minds, that they refolved to murder the 
children they had by the women of Attica; which they did 
accordingly, extending their cruelty likewife to the mothers. 
Alter this barbarous murder, their lands, as we are told, 
became barren, their wives unfruitful, and their flocks did 
not yield the ufua! increafe j whereupon they fent perfons 
to confult the Delphian oracle, about the means they might 
ufe to be delivered from their calamities. The Pythian ad- 
vifed them to give Jatisfe£tion to the Athenians in the man- 
ner they fhould require. Having received this anfvver, they 
difpatched embafladors to Athens , declaring, that they were 
ready to undergo any punilhment the Athenians fliould think 
fit to impofe upon them, for the injuries they had re- 
ceived at their hands. The Athenians hearing their offer, 
prepared a magnificent feaft in the Prytaneum y and fhewing 
them the tables furniflied with all kinds of prpYifions, com- 
manded them to furrender their country in as good a con- 
dition. The Pelafgians anfwered, t}iat they would comply 
with their command, when a fliip fliould corjie in one day 
with a north wind from the territories of Athens to their 
jfland. This they conceived impoflible, Athens lying to the 
fouth of Lemnoi ; but, in virtue of this folemn promife, 
Miltiades many years after fummoned them to deliver up their 

jfland to the Athenians. 

As to their government, it was at firft monarchical ; but 
Thoas is the only king of Lemnos we find mentioned in hif- 
tory. In his reign, and, if we believe Herodotus t, with his 
aiiUhince, the Lcmnlan women killed all the males of the 
iiiand, with a defign to turn Amnions \ from which a&ion, 
and the murder of the Athenian women, which happened 
Jong after, any black treachery or cruel murder was called a 
Lemnian aftion*. Other writers tells us, that Thoas whom 
Homer honours with the epithet of divine, was no ways con- 
cerned in the above-mentioned murder, but faved by the pie- 
ty of his daughter Hypjipyle in the common flaughter of all 
the other males, as we have related in a former vo- 
lume w. Some writers tell us", that (he was banifhed the 

1 Hircdot. ibid. u Idem ibid. Sz Erasm. Chiliad. 

w Vol. V- p. 459. * Apol^od. 1. iii. c. 5. 

f ifl.uul 



joyed their liberty for many ages, were at 
Miltiades, under the power of the Aihen'n 
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jjland for fparing her father ; others, that (he was raifed to 
the throne, and reigned in Lemnos when the Argonauts touch- 
ed at that illand. Jafon^ fay they, by whom fhe had two 
children, and the other Argonauts, were fo kindly entertain- 
ed by her and her female fubjects, that they ftopt there two 
rears, and" almoft forgot their intended expedition into Col- 
chis for the golden fleece f . The Lemnians, after having en- 

laft reduced by 
benians, in the man- 
ner we have related elfevvhere 7 -. In procefs of time they 
fhoolc olf the Athenian yoke, but were again fubje£ted to 
their antient mafters by the Romans after the Macedonian war, 
and continued in that ftate till Sylla made them tributary to 

R:me. 

Imbros j now Embro and Lembro, lies ovcr-agr.inft the Imbros, 
fbracian Cberjonefus from which it is divided by a narrow 
ftreight, being dittant, accoiding to Thucydides 3 , from Lem- 
m two and twenty miles, and two and thirty, as Pliny in- 
forms us b, from Samoi brace. The fame Pliny makes it 
t\vt-nty feven miles in circumference ; but the modern tra- 
vellers only twenty. It had antiently a very fafe harbour on 
eaft fhore, and a city bearing the name of the ifland. 
The whole ifland was facred to the Cabiri and to Mercury ; 
whence it is ftiled by Homer the divine Imbros. In honour 
of thefe deities an annual folemnity was kept by the Imbrians, 
Lemnians, and Samothracians ; and fuch as were initiated into 
their myfteries were thought effectually fecured againftftorms 
at fea and all other dangers c . The chief ceremony was this : 
the perfon who was to be initiated, being crowned with o- 
live- branches, and girt about his loins with a purple ribband, 
was placed upon a throne, round which the priefts and perfons 
already initiated danced and fported*. Imbros, like the o- 
ther iflandsof the Mgcan fea, was governed fome time by its 
own laws, but afterwards fubjedted to the Per/tans, Atheni- 
ans, Macedonians, and to the kings of Pergamus. At the 
peace concluded between Philip and the Romans, it was by 
the latter delivered up to the Athenians, who held it till Rome, 
becoming powerful in ^he e.iir, reduced this and the other 
illaiuis to a Roman province. 

Thafos or "Ihaf'us lies on (he coaft of Thrace, at a fmall Thafo\ 
Alliance from the mouth of the u\JJus. h wits formerly 

y Vide Stat. 1. iv. k v. ThcbaiJ. 7 Vol. VL p. 97. 

not. |U). 1 Thucvd. 1. viii. b Pi in. I. iv. c. ij. 
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known by the names of Odonis y ASria, Mthria> Ogygia^ 
Afte, Cere/is, and Chryfe. This laft name it borrowed from 
its rich mines of gold much fpoken of by the antients. It 
was ca:led Thafos from Thafus the brother of Cadmus^ who 
fettled here, and built a city of the fame name, as Herodotus* 
and Conon f inform us. It is about forty miles in compafs, 
and fo fruitful, that the fertility of Thafos was ufed by the 
antients by way of proverb, to exprefs a country yielding 
great plenty of all the neceflaries of life g . The wine of 
Thafos is highly commended by Apuleius*, and the Thafian 
marble by Seneca ». This illand was firft peopled by the 
Phoenicians^ whom Cadmus, while he was going in fearch of 
his filler Europa, left here under the condudl of his brother 
7/\7/;,r, as we hinted above. Some ages after, the inhabi- 
tants of Paros fent a colony hither, being directed by an o- 
racle to build a city in the if and of Aeria, and to fend thither 
a fnflicient number of citizens to people it*. The city of 
Ti\,f\s was befiegcd in vain by Hi/iiaus tyrant of Miletus ; 
but afterwards taken and difmantled by Darius HyJIafpis king 
of Pcrfia. The Thafians did not continue long fubjecT: to 
the Pevjiansi but laid hold of the firft opportunity that of- 
fered to join the Greeks againft the common enemy, enter- 
ing into an alliance with the Athenians^ from whom they re- 
volted after the battle fought on the river Eurymedon in Pam- 
phylia. The Thafians had made themfelves mafters of the 
gold mines in Thrace between the rivers Neffus and Strymon ; 
thefe the Athenians laid claim to, and the Thafians refufing to 
part with them, Cimon was fent againft them with a mighty 
fleet. That brave commander engaging them at fea gained a 
complete victory, and laid fiege to their metropolis. The 
Thafians, not finding themfelves in a condition to make head 
againft fo powerful an enemy, had recourfe to the Laceda- 
moniansy who promifed to make a diverfion by invading At- 
tica ; but were prevented by their domeftic troubles from 
performing the promife they had made. However, the Tha- 
fians with their own flrcngth made a moft obftinate defence, 
but, being without any hopes of relief, fubmitted to the A- 
thoiians in the third year of the fiege upon very d i fid vantage - 
ous terms, viz. to raze their walls; to deliver up their gal- 
lies; to pay the ufual tribute ; and to quit the mines*, and 
wUa ever elfe they pofleHcci on the continent In the twen- 
ty-iinl year of the Peloponnefian war, they revolted anew 

r IIkrooot. I. ii. f Conon. Narrat. 37. c Vide 

F.RAJ.M. Chiliad. ''Apuleius, Apolog. p. 289. 1 ' 
mca, epiit. 80. SriiAu. 1. x. p. 335. ' Thl 

c\ n. 1. i. 

hum 
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from the Athenians, who were for eftablifhing an oligarchy in 
their city, and with the affiftance of the Lacedeemonians reco- 
vered their antient liberty, after having driven out all thofe 
who were attached to the intereft of Athens m . They main- 
tained themfelves a free people till the time of Alexander, to 
whom they fubmitted of their own accord, and continued 
fubjeft to the kings of Macedon, till they were delivered 
from the Macedonian yoke, and declared free by one of the 
articles of the peace concluded between Philip the father of 
Perfes and Flaminius the Roman conful n (D). 

Samothrace was antiently known by the names of Me- 
JlteSj Leucafia, Satnothracf, or Lucania y Saocis, EleStna, 
aid Dardanla. It was called Dardania, according to 
Pliny • and Paufanias P, from Dardanus, who retired 
thither. The fame authors add, that it changed the 
name of Dardania into that of Samothrace % from the time 
that a colony of Thracians, mixed with fome fugitives 
from the ifland of Samos, fettled there. But Diodorns 
Siculus * pretends, that the Amazon My rina, in the courfe 
of her conquefts on the coaft of the Mgcan fca, con* 
fecrated this ifland to Cybele under the name of Samothrace, 
a term, fays he, then ufed to fignify a confecrated pluce* Be- 
fore, and in the time of, the Trojan war, it was called Sa- 
trios, and diftinguifiied from Samos on the coaft of Ionia, 
and from Cephalenia named likewise Samos, by the epithet of 
Thracian, Imbrian, or Lemnian. It is by Homer conftantly 
flyled the Thracian Samos, which appellation the Latins, as 
Virgil r informs us, changed into that of Samcthracia. 

m Idem, L viii. n Liv. 1. xxxiii. c. 30. Polyb. in 

Exc. legat. c. 9. 0 Plin. I. 4. c. 47. p Pau- 

s a n . in Atticis. 1 Diodor. Sicul. 1. iv. r Virctil. 
JLneid. 1. vii. v. 208. 

(D) Stejimbrotus, who is frequently quoted by Plutarch, was a 
native of Ihafos^ and contemporary with Cbnon, as Pfutareh ob- 
lerves in the life of that great commander. Tiie fame writer owns, 
thai in his lives of Tbemiftacles, Onion, and Pericles, he took leveral 
particulars from the hillory of Stefimbrotus . Tatintt mentions this 
hiibrian in the book he wrote againft the GentiLs. The etymo- 
logic on the word 'iSaTai tells us, that chib author's book wa:, inmfed, 
of the beginnings or origins, and that in the laid book he maintained 
the Idevi Datfyii to be the fons of Jt*pite>\ and the nymph Ida. 
Fulgent i us (^i) quotes Stefimbrotus the "I'n.illan in his account of 
the death ot Polyerates tyrant of Samos. lie r; alio cited by /Ipol- 
lonius and others (52). 

'ci") fulgent* de Antiq. Set mo n. (j ') sifoHun. I. m At be 11. 
tujlatbius t3V. 
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Strabo f is of opinion, that it took the name of Samos from 
a Grrtk word fignifying high, this ifland being one of the 
higheft in the JEgean fea. Hence Prifcian ftiles it the high 
Samss, and Homer z tells us, that from this ifland mount 
Ida, the city of Troy, and the Greek and Trojan camps, might 
be fcen. It is, according to Pliny u i about two and thirty 
miles in compafs, two and twenty diftant from Lemnos, two 
and thirty from Imbros, and eight and thirty from the coaft 
of Thrace. The modern travellers place it only at three 
leagues uiltance from the coaft of Thrace, and allow it but 
twenty miles in circumference. As to the fir ft inhabitants of 
Samothrace, Diodorus tells us K , that there is nothing handed 
down to pofterity relating to them, which wc may depend 
on. Others fay *, that it was firft peopled by Thraciam, 
and that after their arrival in the ifland, the Pelafgians, Sa» 
mians, and Phoenicians^ fent thither numerous colonics. 
They had antientl/ a peculiar language not understood b/ 
any other people of Greece, whereof fome words were ftill 
ufed in the worihip of their gods, when Diodorus Siculus 
wrote nis hiftory y . The ifland of Samothrace was famous on 
account of the worfhip paid there to the gods called Cabiri (E), 

who 

f Strab. I. x. p. 315. 1 Homer. Iliad. N. v. 12. 

■Pi. in. I. iv. c. 12. Diodor. Sicul.1. v. x Stra- 

bo, Plin. Pausan. ubi fupra. ^Diodor. Sicul. ubi 

fupra. 

(E) There is fuch a difagrcement among authors in their ac- 
counts of thefe deities, that, notwithstanding all the mythologifh 
have faid of them, we are Hill in the dark as to many particulars, 
and can only form a confufed idea of their nature, origin, and 
attributes. Bocbart (53) derives their name from the Hebrew 
word Cabir, that is, great an 1 po werful. This opinion he confirms 
with the authority of Eutbymins and Cedrenus. The former tells 
us, that the Sararenr, who had been idolaters, to the time of the 
emperor Hcrad'nu, worlhipped Venus under the name of Cbabar, 
that is, the great or ponvt'ful ; the latter obferve-, that the fime 
people gave the name of Cubar to the cancellation of Venue, 
whence Bocbart infers, that the gods Cabiri were the great and 
powerful god. ; and indeed they are frequently fo il 1 led by the 
writer j or the carlielt ages. But Stefii;ibrotus A as quoted by Stra- 
bo($\), fays they were called Cabiri or Cabir ei from Cabirt/i, ;i 
hill in Pbngia, where they were worfhipped in a very (olemn 
manner. Jl io no lefs perplexing to difcovcr who the Cabiri were, 

♦ 

(5-3) B^Jjart. in Can a a.:, /. i. c» 1 r. (54^ Strab. I. x. 
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who were had in fo great veneration, that it was thought an a£fc 
of irreverence even to pronounce their name*. All the great 

heroes 

than to trace out the origin of their name. Some confine the 

number of the Cabin to two, viz. Jupiter and Bacchus ; but 
Mznafeas enumerates four, Ceres, Profcrpine, Pluto, and Mercury % 
whom he difguifes under the my iter io us names of Axioros, Axio- 
kerfa, Axiokerfos, and Kafmilos ; to thefe Dionyjtodorus adds a 
fourth, whom he ftiles Cafmilus, called by others Camillus, and 
the fame with Mercury ; but he was looked upon as one of an in- 
ferior rank, and, if we believe Varro (jO> only as an attendant 
or fervant of the Samothracian deities. The fame author tells us p 
that by the great gods of Samotkrace, were meant only the 
heaven and earth. Several writers have confined the appellation, 
of Catiri to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. Diomfius Halicarnaf- 
frus and CaJJltis Hemina, as quo:ed by Macrobius, took the Ca- 
bin to be ths fame as the Dii Penates, or bortJhaU gods. Dar- 
danits, fay they, brought them from Sam it brace into Pbrygia, 
whence they were carried into It ah by JEn*as. Tn a Greek in- 
scription quoted by Alexander ab Alexandra they are called Diof- 
kouroi, which appellation being alio given by the antients to 
Caftor and Pollux, fome have thought them the fons of Jupi- 
ter by Calliope or Proferpine. The moll common opinion is, that 
they were the fons or grandlbns of Vulcan % thha ;he Eg.ptian 
priefis held, as Herodotus informs us (56 , and lomo rredais are 
itill extant, which feem to confirm this opiu on G:!izeu$ exhi- 
bits two, one of the city of Thejfalonica, t'.c other of inn empe- 
ror Claudius, furnamed the Goth ; on the »rveric ui bo:h is a 
C«£/r, as appears from the Greek inict ijv»o'.i, with :i hammer in 
his hand, which fymbo! fignifies, as all the mytkologitb agrc-t, his 
being of the race of Vulcan. Thus fome writers make the Cabi- 
ri to have been the firft who introduced and taught the art of 
working iron. A modern writer endeavours to prove, that the 
Cabin were the fame as the Curetes, Corybantes, and Telchi/tes. The 
latter were called by the Greeks, Deftroycn, being fuppofed to 
make ufe of the fecrets of magic to hurt mankind. The Tcl- 
thines were deemed the authors of all the miferies which laid waite 
the earth ; and the ignorant populace imagined they cou!d by 
their inchantmcnts raile itorms, and bring plagues, famines, and 
il:iea(es, whenever they pleafed (^~}\ Ail we can infer from the 
various accounts of the antient mythologies, which are but an odd 
jumble of contradictions, is, that the Putins themfclvcs were ig- 
norant of the origin of thefe ima'rin iry deities. However, they 
were worfliipped in feveral parts of Greece and Afia, chiefly in the 
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heroes of antiquity were initiated into the myfteries of thefe 
deities. Such as were admitted to partake of the facred ce- 
remonies ufed to meet in a wood, which became a place of 
refuge for offenders, and was more refpedted than even the 
temple of Delphos^ or the ifland of Delos. To this ifland Per- 
fes king of Macedon fled for refuge, and took up his habitati- 
on in a temple dedicated to Cajior and Pollux^ hoping, that 
the Romans would not prophane a fan£tuary revered by all the 
nations of the world ; and indeed the Romans did not make 
any attempts upon his life or perfon fo long as he ftaid there ; 
for the pagans carried their prejudices fo far in favour of thefe 
pretended deities, that they were ftruck with an awful dread 
upon the bare mention of their names. Of all the oaths that 
were in ufe among the antients, that by the gods of Samo- 
thrace was deemed the moft facred and inviolable. Such as 
were found not to have obferved this oath were looked upon 
as the curfe of mankind, and perfons devoted to deftru&ion. 
Dtodorus * tells us, that thefe gods were always prefent, and 
never failed to affift thofe who were initiated, and called upon 
them in any fudden and unexpected danger ; that Jafion y Di- 

z DlODOR. SlCUL. 1. V. 

Cities of Lemnos, Thejfaloniea, Thebes, Rhodes, Sec. Pau/anias tells 
us, that the country of Pergamus was confecrated to the Cabin, 
and that they had a temple at Memphis in Egypt, which no one, 
except the prieft who performed the facred rites, was allowed to 
enter (58). LaSlantius fpeaks of a god named Cabirius* to whom 
the Macedonians paid a particular worfhip. But the ifland of $a~ 
mothrace was, as it were, the center of the fuperftitious ceremo- 
nies obferved in honour of the Cabiri. There, and no-where 
elfe, people were initiated into their myfteries. Thofe who were 
to be admitted were placed on a kind of throne, and crowned 
with laurel, having bands of purple tied round their bellies. Then 
the priefts and others there prefent danced round them, and this 
ridiculous mummery ended in oaths and execrations on the per- 
fon, who fhoukl ever reveal what parted in their aflemblies. He- 
fyehius tells us, that even children were initiated, their parents 
fancying them, when under the protection of the Cabin, fafe from 
thunder, lightning, tern pelts, and all forrs of dangers. Several 
writer-, namely Clemens Alexatidrinus and Docburt, have collected 
rhe various opinions or the fabulous at»cs concerning the name; 
origin, number, myllci ies, offices, and worfliip of the Cabin, and 
their fifti i>, 1 illc.J the CtUttrbd-s ; to tncle we lefer our readers 

I iv a moic iu.'l accou.it ui what reiau 3 to the Samothtacian dei- 
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ofcurus, Hercules, Orpheus, &c. being initiated into their 
rites, profpered by their favour in all their wars, and that 
none ever duly performed their ceremonies without being 
amply rewarded for their piety. 

Diodorus Si cuius fpeaks of an inundation, which laid great 
part of Samot brace under water, drowned all the cities on the 
coaft of Afia, and overwhelmed feveral iflands in the JEgean 
fea, fome of which never afterwards appeared. In Samothrace 
the waters rofe to fuch a height, that they not only covered 
the champain country, but reached near the tops of the high- 
eft mountains, and changed the face of the whole country. 
This deluge is fuppofed to have happened before the Argonau- 
tk expedition, and is faid to have been occafioned by the over- 
flowing of the Pontic fea ; which being fwelled by the waters 
of ths many great rivers that fall into it, difcharged itfelf 
through the Bofphorus Thracius into the Propontis, and through 
the Hellefpont into the Egean fea. When the waters abated, 
the inhabitants of Samothrace confecrated to the gods the places 
where they had been preferved, ere&ing altars, and offering 
up yearly facrifices in memory of their deliverance. This 
they continued to do in Diodorus's time, who adds, that even 
then chapiters of pillars and other pieces of architecture were 
frequently found under water ; which fliews, fays he, that 
this deluge is not a poetical fiction, but real truth 3 . In the 
opinion of the antients the Pontus Euxinus was only a lake or 
ftanding pool, which being overcharged with waters broke 
firft into the Propontis, and then into the Egean, wafhing a- 
way by degrees the earth, which kept it within its firft bounds, 
and forming the two channels of the Bofphorus Thracius and 
the Hellefpont, which Hellefpont in the fenfe of the antients 
is another Bofphorus, that is, an arm of the fea narrow enough 
for an ox to fwim over. In the hypothefis of the antients the 
Palus Maotis, the Pontus Euxinus, the Propontis, and Me- 
diterranean were originally lb many lakes, which, after having 
broke down, as it were, the dikes that parted them, with 
the impetuofity of their waters, opened themfclvcs a paflage 
between the mountains of Atlas and Calpe into the ocean. 
It is perhaps more likely, that the ocean, having with the 
impetuofity of its waters difmembcred the mountain of Calpe 
from the lands of ifrica, poured itfelf into that vaft /'pace 
now called the Mediterranean, and penetrating to the north 
produced the Propontis, the Pontus, and the Palus Mtcotis: 

After the abovementioued delude, one Saon a native of 
twihraa, the ion of Jupiter and Nympha, as fome fay, 
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cr as others will have it, of Mercury and Rhena, gathered 
the inhabitants, before living fcattered and difperfed, into a 
body, made laws for their better government, and divided 
them into five tribes, which he called after the names of his 
fons. Some time after the government was thus fettled, Dar~ 
danus, Jafion, and Harmonia were born in the ifland. They 
were the children of Jupiter and Eleftra one of the daughters 
of Atlas. Dardanus pafled over into Afia, where he found- 
ed a new kingdom, which was afterwards called the Try an 
.kingdom from the city of Troy built there. Jupiter, defirous 
likewife to advance his other fons to a high degree of honour 
and reputation, difcovered to them the rites of the facred my- 
fteries antiently obferved, but then newly revived, in the ifland, 
which it was not lawful for any to fee, but thofe who were 
initiated. About this time Cadmus, arriving in the ifland to 
feek after his fifter Europa, was initiated into the facred my- 
fteries, and married Harmonia the fifter of Jafion. Jafion 
married Cybele, by whom he had Corybas, who, after his fa- 
ther's death, pafiing over into Phrygia with his mother and 
Dardanus, taught the Phrygians the myfteries of Cybele. Co- 
rybas called thofe who celebrated the facred myfteries of his 
mother, after his own name, Corybantes b . 

The ifland of Samotbrace was in antient times governed by 
its own kings ; for Coritus, Dardanus, and his brother Ja- 
fion are faid to have reigned there, as we have related elfewhere e. 
The monarchical form of government gave place to the repub- 
lican, which continued till the ifland was reduced by the Per- 
fans. Alexander reftored this, as moft of the other Greek 
iflands to the enjoyment of their antient liberties ; but his 
fucceflbrs in the kingdom of Macedon brought the Samotbraci- 
ans again into fubje&ion. The Romans after the defeat of 
Pcrfes declared them a free people ; whence Pliny d ftyles Sa- 
mctbracc a free ifland. They lived according to their own 
Jaws from the reduction of the kingdom of Macedon to the 
reign of Vcfpaftan, who reduced all the ftates of Greece to a 
II) J Roman province e . 

tbTcoaftof From the Egcan we (hall proceed with Strabo to the /*/;*"- 
Greece an k' a giving a fuccinft defcription of the iflands on the 

coatl 



b Mem, 1. v. c. 47. & fcq c Hill. Univcr. Vol V. p. 3^9. 
* Pi in. 1 iv.c, \z t 'Sueton. in Vefpaf. 



(F) The I oman gulf, or the Ionian fen, lies between Sicily a 
Greece, c» (ending fiom the ifland of Oct e tn the Acrocerauman hly 
in Epirusy or, as others will have it, to the city of Apollor.iti in 
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coaft of Greece* of which the molt northerly is that of Safin, 
lying between Auhn> now Z# Valona, a city of Maccdon, 
and Brumufium in Zta^ at the entrance of the Ionian fea. 
£*K77/i counts it among the iflands of Itah*, and Ptolemy 5 
among thofe of Macedoiu It is mentioned by Pc/ybius h , iVy- 
/a* S il/<?/tf k > Pliny &c. and defcribed by 6V/;«j itaiicus 
as a barren, fandy, and inhofpitable place 

Corcyra, now Corfu, was in more an:ient times called Corcyra. 
Drepane, Siberia, and Ph&acia. The name of Corcyra, 
which was alfo given to another ifland lying in the Adriatic, 
over-againft lllyricum, it took from a nymph fo called, whom 
Ueptune is faid to have ravifhed in thib ifland. It is about for- 
ty five miles in length, twenty two in breadth, and two hun- 
dred and ten in compafs. Corcyra was ence famous for the 
delightful gardens of king Alcinous, who with great ccurufy 
entertained Ulyjfes after his (hipwreck n . The fouthcrn paits 
of the ifland are barren, mountainous, and Lut indifferently 
provided with water; the northern coaft is very fruitful, and 
yields all kinds of delicious fruit, excellent wines, olives, 
all forts of grain, &'c. whence it is ftilcd by Homer the fruit- 
ful Scberia o. It had antiently two cities of no fmal] note, 
viz. Corcyra and Ccjfiopc ; the former was the metropolis of 
the ifland, and once very powerful, as appears from Tkucydi- 
des and others, who have given us an account cf their wars ; 
the latter is commended by Pliny * and Ptolemy las a wealthy 
and well-built city ; but Cicero calls it only a haven r . This 
ifland is faid to have been firft: inhabited by xhtPbceaces, whence 
it was named Phceocia , but afterwards the Corinthians fent 
thither a numerous colony, which made Tbucydides f reckon 
C:rcyra among the countries peopled by the Corinthians. The 
C:rcyreans were fkiliful mariners, and, as the fame Tbucydidcs 
informs us, for fome time matters of the fea. Their govern- 
ment was firft monarchical ; but afterwards they formed 

f Lucan I. xi. v. 627. * Ptol. 1. iii. c. 12. u Polyb. 
1. v.c.i 10. * Scylax. in Illyr. k Pomp. Me la,1. iv. 

1 Pun. L iii. cap. uk. m Siliiks Ital. I. v. v. 480 

"Homer. Odyff. 7. v. 34. 0 Idem ibid. 'Plix. 1. iv. 
c 12. 1 Ptol. 1. iii c. 4. 1 Cic. 1. xvi. epift. 9. ad Tiron. 
1 Thucyd. 1. vii. p. 528. 

Macedon. It was fo called either from lamas the fori of DyrrbaJ /- 
ft Hercules having given it that name to preJeivcthe memory of 
his friend, whom he had killed by miftake, and thrown into 1 lie fea; 
or from Ionia, a country, according to Solium , in the cxtremi'v 
oi Calabria j or from Io, the daughter of Inncbkj, as Lvio; fa en 
has it. 

Vol. VII. U u u themfi'hr- 
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thcmfclves into a republic, and made a very confiderable fi- 
gure in the flourilhing times of Greece. Herodotus tells us l $ 
that they were very powerful by land, and had more fliips 
than any other people of Greece , except the Athenians. That 
author greatly blames them on account of their deceitful con- 
duct with refpeft to the afliftance they promifed the Greeks 
a^unft Xerxes ; for, being invited by the Athenian and La- 
ced monlan cmbafTadors to join in the common caufe, they rea- 
dily promifed to fenJ powerful fuccours, alluring them, that 
they would not neglect the fafety of Greece in fo imminent a 
danger, well knowing that, if the enemy prevailed, they 
Zhou 1 J foon be reduced to the condition of Haves. The A" 
tbci'uvis and Lacedemonians departed well fatisfied with this 
anfwer; but the Corcyreans having fitted out a fquadron of 
fixty (hips failed to the coaft of Peloponnefus, ,and having an- 
chored about Py/us and Tarnarus, waited in that ftation to fee 
the event of the war, being refolved to join the party that 
fhoulJ prevail. When news was brought them that the Per- 
Jians were defeated at Sa/amis, they left their ftation, and join- 
ed the reft of the Greeks, pretending that they had been pre- 
vented by the Etejian winds from doubling the cape ofMalea, 
and being prefent at the battle w . Their war with the Corin- 
thians and Epidamnians, which brought on the P eloponnefian 
war, and the dreadful fedition which happened in their ifland 
(whence all feditions, when terrible in their effects, were fti- 
led Corcyrean) we have related elfewhere *. The Corcyreans 
fubmitted to Alexander, and continued fubjeft to his fucceflbrs 
kings of Macedon, till they were delivered by the Romans in the 
reign of Perfes, from which time they enjoyed their liberty 
till the reign of Vcfpaftan, when they underwent the common 
fate of the other iflands and Greek ftates both in Europe and 
AJia. 

Sybota Between Corcyra and the continent lie two fmall iflands, 
faV. called by Strabo y and Tbucydides 2 Sybota \ and at a fmall dis- 
tance from the eaftern coaft of Corcyra^ the ifland of Ptychia, 
which Ptolemy confounds with a city of that name in the if- 
land of Corcyra, but Tbucydides describes it as a diftinct if- 
land . Five miles eaft of Corcyra are the iflands Paxi or 
Pax*?, mentioned by Pliny b , and other antient writers, but 
containing nothing remarkable. They are but two in number, 
ai: 1 at prefent known by the names of Pafchu and Antipafcbu . 
Pliny enumerates fevcral other iflands on the coaft of Epirns, 

■ 

1 [IraonoT. !. vii. wIlBROofcr. ibid. * Hid. Univer. Vol. 
VI p 1^4, &feq. & 170, & feq. /Strabo, !. vii. p. 224. 
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viz. Erica/a, Marathc, Elaphvfa, Malthace, Trachie, Py- 
thionia, and Tarachia, of which Ericufa was alfo known to 
Ptolemy^ who places it between Corcyra and Cepbalcnia. 

Leucas, now known by the name of Santa Maura, was Leucas. J 
antiently a peninfula, joined to the main land of Acarnania 
by an ifthmus, which was cut by the Carthaginians, or, as 
others will have it, by the Corinthians. We have defcribed 
this ifland elfewhere c , and therefore fliall only add here, that 
in the middle of it was a (lately temple confecrated to Venus 
the mother of JEneas, who is fuppofed to have landed here on 
his voyage to Italy. Homer fpeaks of three cities of no fmall 
note in this country, viz. Ncricus, Crocylea, and Agylipe. 
JfaacVojfius is of opinion, that in the time of Thucydides it 
was ftill a peninfula, fince that hiilorian, in defcribing the 
countries of Leucas and Acarnania, makes no mention of the 
ifthmus being cut d. In Homer's time it was, without all 
doubt, joined to the land, fince he calls it the coaft of Epi- 
rus e . It is about feventy miles in compafs, and was in an- 
tient times called Ncritis, as Pliny informs usf. 

The iflands known to the antients by the names of Ta- Taphta 
phi a and Teleboides, lay to the eaft of Leucas, near the coaft anJ Yt\t^ 
of Achaia. They were fo called from Taphus and Telebous the boides. 
fons of Pterelas, and grand fons of Neptune by Hippothoe the 
daughter of Nejlor g . Bochart h derives the name of Taphia 
from from the Hebrew word hataph, which fjgnifies to rob y 
the inhabitants of thefe iflands being antiently famous pirates. 
The Echinades were five fmall iflands on the coaft of Acarna- 
nia over-againft the mouth of the river Achelous, from which 
the fartheft diftant is but fifteen furlongs, and the neareft on- 
ly five. They were thought to have been formed by the mud, 
which this river carried into the fea ; whence arofe the fable 
of their having been once fea-nymphs, but afterwards by the 
god Achelous changed into iflands l . Some writers tell us, that 
they were called Echinades from the Greek word cchinos, bc- 
caufe that part of the Ionian abounded with fea-hogs. They 
are now known by the name of Curzolari. Dulichium, which 
formerly belonged to Ulyjfes, is counted by Strabo k among 
the Echinades. 

Ithaca, between Dulichi um and Cephalenui, was once fa- Ithaca , 
mous for being the birth-place of Ulyjjes the Ion of Laertes. 

e See before, p. 29, note. d Vide Voss. in Scyla- 

cem. c Vide Stkaijonem,!. x. p 311. » f Pj in. I iv . 

c. i . * St r a n . I. x. & Pl t n . 1 . iv. c 1 z J> Hoch art. 

in Canaan. 1 Ovid. Metainorph. 1. viii. * Stra uo, 1. x. 
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It is about five and twenty miles in compafs, and at prefent 
in own by the name of Val di Compare. It had a town in 
former times bearing the name of the ifland, and fituated, 
according to Homer \ at the foot of mount Netus, which by 
mod zeog raphe rs is thought to be the fame with mount Neri- 
tus mentioned by Virgil™. Pomponius Mela ° miftakes mount 
Nerittts for another ifland in the Ionian fea. 
C h 1 Cephalenia ^ or Cepballenia* known in Homer's time by the 
^ names of Samas and Black Epirus, or Epirus Melana^ is a* 

bout eighty miles in length, forty in breadth, and a hundred 
and thirty in compafc. It had antientJy four cities, hut Pto- 
lemy takes notice of one only, which bore the name of the if- 
Jan J. Straho tells us, that in his time there were only two 
cities remaining; but Pliny * fpcaks of three, and adds, that 
the ruins of Same, which had been deftroyed by the Romans, 
were ftill to be fecn. Same was the metropolis of the ifland, 
and is fuppofed to have flood in the place which the Italians call 
Porto Guifcardo. The names of the four cities were, ac- 
cording to Thucydides, Same, Prone, Cranii 9 and Pala 1; 
This ifland was fubdued by the Thebans under the conduct of 
Amphitryon, who is faid to have killed Pterelas, who then 
reigned here. While Amphitryon was carrying on the war in 
Cephalenia, then called Santos, one Cephalus, a man of great 
difHnSion at Athens, having accidentally killed his wifeProcris 
in fliooting at a deer, fled to Amphitryon, who, pitying his 
cafe, not only received him kindly, but made him governor 
of the ifland, which thenceforth was called Cephalenia. After 
it had continued long fubjedt to the Thebans, it fell under 
the power of the Macedonians, and was taken from them by 
the JEtclians, who held it till it was reduced by M. Fulvius 
Nobilior, who, having made himfelf mafter of the metropo- 
lis after a four months fiege, and fold all the citizens for 
flaves, added the whole ifland to the demefnes of his repub- 
lic r . The ifland of Zacynthus, which lies twelve miles fouth 
of Cephalenia, we have defcribed at length elfewhere f , and 
therefore fhall proceed to the Strophades, which are two fmall 
iflands lying over-againft Arcadia in Peloponnefus, and now 
known by the name of Strivali. They are about thirty five 
miles fouth of Zacynthus, and, according to Strabo 1 , four 
hundred furlongs from the continent, the largcft of the tw« 

5 Homer. Odyff*. y. v. Si. '"Virgil. JEneid. iii. v. 270. 

n Pomp. Mela, I. ii. c. 7, p Pi.in. I. iv. c. 12. q Tmu- 
cvd. I. ii. p. 120. r Lrv. L xxxviii. c. 28, Sr 29. f Vide 
lli(l. Univcr. Vol VI. p. 50:, note. : Strapo, I. viii. 

p. 248. 
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being but five miks in compafs. They were firft called PA- 
ta, that is, fwimming iflands, as Pliny informs us B , and af- 
terwards Strophades, from a Greek verb fignifying to return, 
becaufe Zethus and Calais, the winged iflue of Boreas and O- 
rithyia, are feigned to have purfued the Harpyes to thefe if- 
lands, and thence to have returned, being admoni/hed by /- 
ris or Jupiter to give over the purfuit. Virgil defcribes 
them as frequented in the time of JEmas only by thefe raven- 
ous monfters^. At prefent they are inhabited by Greek fri- 
ars, who, to the number of thirty, live there, and enjoy the 
j/lands to themklvcs. In one of them there is a fine fpring 
of frefh water, which is faid to have its fountain in Pelopon- 
nefus, and to pafs under the fea. The other iflands mention- 
ed by Pliny* y as lying between Zacynthus and the Aftn*m 
gulf, are Letoia or Letoa, now Crijiina, near CephaU- 
nia, the three Sphagia or Sphafteria, oppofite to Pylus of 
Mefjenia, and as many known by the name of Oriufee, lying 
over-againft the city of Mejfene. The iflands of Sphacleria 
are famous in hiftory for a vi&ory gained there by the Athe- 
nians over the Lacedemonians, after which Cleon poflefled 
himfelf of the iflands, taking the Lacedemonians who garifon- 
ed them prifoners*. Thefe iflands are now called Le Sa- 
pienze, and the fea round them the fea of Sapienza. In the 
Laconic gulf are, according to Pliny, the following iflands 
Teganufa, Cothon, and Cythera. Teganufa, or Theganufa, is 
placed by Strabo 9 and Paufanias % not in the Laconic, but 
the Meffenian gulf, before the promontory Acritas, between 
Metho and Caron, two cities of MeJJenia. Pompmius Mela b 
places Cothon in the Mgean fea, and Salmajius on the coaft of 
Africa, but Stephanus agrees with Pliny. Over-againft Gy- 
thium in Peloponnefus lies the fmall ill and of Cranae mention- 
ed by Paufanias «, and faid by Homer to have been the firft 
place, where Paris ftopt as he was carrying off Helena d. 

Cythera, now Cerrgo, lies over-againft Malea, a promon- 
tory of Laconia, from which it is diftant, according to Stra- 
bo*, forty furlongs. It was named Cythera, if Stephanus is 
to be credited, from one Cytherus a Phoenician, who is faid 
to have fettled here. Before his arrival it was known by the 
name of Porphyris or Porphyrijfa, either becaufe it abounded 

*Plin. 1. iv. c. 12. w Virgil. ^Eneid. 3. v. 209. 

* Pl in . ubi fupra. * Thucyd. 1. iv. p. 256. Diodor. 

Sicut.l. xiii. c. 24. z Strab. 1. viii. p. 248. 4 Pau- 

san. Meffcn. c. 34. b Pomp. Me la, 1. ii. c. 7. c P A u- 
s a n. Lacon. c. 22. j Hombr. Iliad. y\ v. 445. c Stkab. 
1. viii. p. 250. 
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with porphyry, as Solinus is of opinion, or by reafon the bell 
fcarlet was dyed here, as Stephanus affirms on the authority 
of Arijiotle. It is about fixty miles in compafs, bleffed with a 
fruitful foil, and has feveral havens, one efpecially very fafe 
and capacious, called antiently Scandea, about ten furlongs 
from the city of Cytbera, a city once famous for the temple 
of Venus, furnamed Urania, or Heavenly. In this temple, 
which was believed to be the moft antient which Venus had 
amongft the Greeks, was a ftatue of that goddefs in complete 
armour, holding, like Pallas, a javelin in her hand. She is 
laid, upon her firft fpringing out of the froth of the fea, (for 
fuch was her origin) to have been by gentle zephyrs carried 
to this ifland, and from hence to Cyprus', on which account 
both iflands were in a peculiar manner facred to her. From 
Cythera Venus had the furname of Cytberea, often ufed by 
Virgil and other poets. We have already related how this 
ifland, formerly fubjeft to Lacedarmon, was reduced by the 
jfthenians under the conduct of Nicias f, and therefore fhall 
pafs to the other iflands. In the Argolic bay Pliny places the 
following g , Pityufa, lr'tne, Ephyre, Tiparenus, Apcropia, 
Colon's s, Arijleria, and Calauria. This laft lay, according 
to Strabo h , in the bay of Hermione over-againft Trcezen, a 
maritime city of Argia, from which it was diftant four fur- 
longs, being thirty in compafs. It was famous for a temple 
confecrated to Neptune, and an afylum *. Here Demojlhenes 
poifoned himfeif, and was buried within the inclofure of the 
temple k . The other iflands contain nothing remarkable. 

In the Saronic gulf (G^ are the iflands oiMgina and Salami s, 
both equally famous in antient hiftory. The former was an- 
tiently 

f Hifl. Univerf. Vol. VI. p. 128, &feq. *Plih. I. iv. c. 12; 
h Strab. 1. viii. p. z f 4.. 1 Idem, ibid &Pausan. Corinth. 

c 53. k Plut. in vita. Pausan. ubi fupra, & Pomp. Me la, 
1. ii. c. 7. 

(G) The Sinus Saro?ticus y or Saronic gulf, now called the gulf of 
Engia, lies between Attica to the north, and PehponneJ'us to the 
fouth, extending from Cenchre/e on the ilthmus of" Corinth to the 
promontory of Sunium (^y). It was named the Saronic gulf accord- 
ing to Pl'tm (60) from a grove of oaks called by the antient 
Greeks Saronides. Some derive this appellation from a city, others 
from a harbour, and fbme from a river, which fell into this bay (6*)- 
It was alio called the bay oi Sal amis from the ifland of that name, 

f <9J W. /. viii. />. 254. (6o> PJin. I. /<£/. c, 5. (61) 

Vide Hefjd\ in bac voce* 

and 
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tiently known by the names of Oenone or Qenopia and Myr- > 
midonia; but JEacus^ who reigned here, called it JEgintt % 
from his mother the daughter of A/opus king of Bceotia (H), 
It was called Myrmidonia becaufc inhabited by the Myrmido- 
nes, fo famous among the poets. It lies between the territory 
of Athens and that of Epidaurus, a city of Argia^ being dis- 
tant eighteen miles from the coaft of Athens^ and fourteen 
from Peloponnefus. It is about twenty fix miles in compafs, 
and had antiently a city of the fame name m , which being de- 
ftroyed by an earthquake, the inhabitants were exempted by 
Tiberius for the fpace of three years from paying any kind 
of tribute n . Paufanias o fpeaks of two magnificent temples 
in this ifland, the one confecrated to Venus^ the other to Ju- 
piter ; the ruins of a ftately edifice, which are ftill to be feea 
at a fmall diftance from the prefent village of Engia^ are pro- 
bably the remains of one of thefe temples. The country is 
faid to have been at firft very ftony and barren, but being 
inhabited by a laborious and thriving people, who, digging 
up the earth, cleared it of the ftones, it became very fruitful. 
From this their induftry they were furnamed Myrmidones* 
that is, emmet j, as Strabo informs us p , and not becaufe the 
emmets 9 as the poets feign, were, at the prayers of Macus^ 
chapged into men to repeople the ifland, after all the antient 
inhabitants, king ALacus alone excepted, had been fwept away 
by a plague. This illand was firft peopled by the Epidauriam y 

4 Plin. 1. iv. c. 12. m Strabo, 1. viii. p. 25S. "Ta- 
cit. Annal. !. ii. • Pausan. in Corinth, c. 12. p Straji. 
ubi fupra. 

and bay of Eleujis from that city. The entrance into the Sarmc 
gulf is formed by two promontories, that of Sunium on the fide of 
Attica, now AWedCapo delle colonne, from certain columns that are 
ftill ftanding there, and fuppofed to be the remains of the temp e 
of Minerva ; and that of ScyJ/a, now Capo di Sci//i 9 on the fide of 
P ehponnefus . The bay, where broadeft, is three and twenty miles 
over, its length twenty five, and its compafs fourfcore (62). Stra- 
bo and other geographer call the iflands in this gulf the JEacida* 
becaufe they were held by the defcendants of jEacus the fon of 

*J upiter and JEgina. 

\H) This is related by Ovid in the following lines (63) : 

OEnopiam Minos petit jEacidalia regna. 
OEnopiam vetgres appe/favere, fed ipfe 
jEacus JEginam genitricis nomine dixit. 

(62) Spon. Voyage, &c. (6 2) Q<uid Met amorph . L vii. 

m. 472. 
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wfio were originally Dorians, and afterwards by colonies from 
Crete and Argos*. Thefe were in procefs of time driven out by 
the Athenians, who, making themfelves matters of the ifland, 
divided the lands among themfelves, but did not hold them long, 
being driven out by the Lacedemonians y who reftored the ifland 
to the antient proprietors r . The Myrmidones were not a diftinft 
people from thole we have already mentioned, this being on- 
ly a furname given to the inhabitants on account of their in- 
duftry. The Mginetes applied themfelves very early to trade 
and navigation, and fent colonies into the neighbouring if- 
lands, namely bnbros and Crete y the city of Cydon in the lat- 
ter having been built, according to Strabo f , and peopled by 
them. In the time of Amajis king of Egypt they erefted a 
magnificent temple in Neucrath, a city of that country, to 
y*piter 9 following therein, as Herodotus informs us the 
example of the Samians, who, in the fame kingdom, had 
built one in honour of Juno. Ephorus, as quoted by Stra- 
io °, tells us, that the firft money was coined in Mgina by 
one Phidon. Pliny commends the brafs of this ifland, prefer- 
ring it even to that of Delos, and adds, that the famous ftatue 
of brafs, reprcfenting an ox, which flood in the forum boarium 
at Rome, was carried from hence to adorn that capitals. 

The Mginetes were firft governed by kings, and after- 
wards formed themfelves into a republic, which in procefs of 
time became fo powerful as to vie with Athens herfelf. The 
firft king that reigned there was AcJor 9 the fon of Dioneus, 
and grandfon, as the poets feign, of Molus. He was born 
in Phocis, whither his father Dioneus y or, as others call him, 
Deion, had carried a colony out of Molia ; from Phocis he 
led a colony into Phtbia, where he married AUgina, the 
daughter of A/opus king of Beeotia, and, by a fecond migra- 
tion, went irfto the ifland of Oenone, where he fettled. By 
his wife Mgina he had three fons, /Eacus, Moenetius, and /- 
rus. jEacus the eldeft fuccecded his father Aftor in the king- 
dom of Oenone, which he called from his mother's name 
Mgina 9 and peopled with new colonies invited thither from 
the continent and neighbouring iflands. His piety and juftice 
in the adminiftration of public a (Fairs gave rife to the fable 
of his being appointed by Pluto judge of the Europeans after 
their death. He had by his firft wife, named Ende:s y Tela- 
mou jnd Pi'ltus, and by Pfumaihe, his fecond, Phoiits. K j s- 
lamou and Peleus 9 confpiring again ft Phocus, put him lo death, 

1 Si it a n, ibid. IT k RonoT. 1. v. x St r ad, ibid. f Strau. 

ibid. 1 ili kodot. 1. v. u Strap, I. vin. p. :jS. w IVim, 
I. iv. c. 1 1 , 

on 
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on which account they were both banilhed the ifland by their 
father* JEacus is faid to have alfifted the Athenians againft 
Mines king of Crete* and to have been the firft who paid di- 
vine honours to Hercules. His defendants were called Ma- 
cida* and are much fpoken of by all the anticnts, having 
reigned in different countries, and moft of them attained ao 
a great pitch of power and glory. Cicero obferves*, that 
they were for the moft part better warriors than flatefmen ; 
and Jujiin y that few of them attained to the thirtieth year 
of their age. JEacus was, according to Arnobius J, about 
two generations older than the Trojan war, and the firft who 
built a temple in Greece. As to the fucceffors of JEacus in 
the ifland of &gin* 9 we are quite in the dark. The monar- 
chical form of government being abrogated, the JEginetes be- 
came fubjed, on what occaficn we know not, to the Epi- 
daurianSy depending upon them, as Herodotus ■ informs us, in 
all things, and particularly in matters relating to the admi- 
niftration of juftice. But afterwards applying themfelves to 
navigation, and the building of (hips, they acquired great 
power by fea, revolted from the EpidaurianSy ravaged their 
territory, and carried off, among other things, the two fa- 
mous ftatues of Damiai and Auxefias (I). This gave rife to 

an 



» Cic. I. ii. de Divinat. J Arnob. adverfus Gent. I. vi. p. 

Ijl. * Ht&ODOT. 1. V. 

(I) The Epidaurians, feeing their country become unfruitful 
fent toconfnlt the oracle of Delphos about the caufe of that calamity. 
The Pythian anfwered, that if they creded ttatues in honour of 
Lamia, or, as Herodotus calls her, Damiai, and Juxejias, their af- 
fairs would profper. Lamia and Auxefias were two virgins, who, 
coming from Crete to Traezen, a city of Argia, in time of a tumuir, 
had fallen a facrifice to the fury of the people, by whom they were 
ftoned to death. The Epidaurians \ having received the above fa id 
anfwer, confulted the oracle anew to know whether ihe ihuues 
fhould be made of Hone or brafs ; the Pythian replied, of neither, 
but of the wood of an olive-tree. Upon this anfwer, the Bpidauriacs 
defired leave of the Athenians to cut down an oJive-tree in their ter- 
ritory, either becaufe they believed thofe of that foil 10 be the 
moft facred, or, as others fay, by re^fon olive-trees at that time 
grew in no other country The Athenians (hewed themfelves rea- 
dy to grant their requeft, provided they promiird to come annu- 
ally to Mens \ and there to offer facrifice to Minerva and Brec- 
tbeus. This condition the Epidaurians accepted, and having ob- 
tained their requeft, they formed out of that wood two ilatuer, 
which were no fooner erefled than their country became fruitful a- 

Vol. VII. X x x gain. 
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an irreconcilable enmity between the Mgtnetes and Atheni- 
ans, the effects whereof we have elfe where related at length » P 

The 

» Hift. Univerf. Vol. VI. p. 81, &feq. 138, & 235. 

gain. In procefs of time the j£ginetes having overcome the Epi- 
(iaurians carried off thefe ftatues, and havine ere&ed them at a 
place called Oia, in the middle of their ifland^ to render them pro- 
pitious they appointed facrifices accompanied with dances, to be 
performed by women in their honour, afltgning to each ftatue ten 
men to prefide in the folemnity. On this occafion the women who 
danced were allowed to abufe one another with opprobrious lan- 
guage, but not the men who prefided. This they did in confor- 
mity to the former practice of the Epidaurians % who, betides 
thefe, ufed other ceremonies on this occafion not fit to be mention- 
ed. After thefe ftatues were carried away by the JEginetes, the 
Epidaurians would no longer perform their con trad with the Athe- 
nians, which they had religioufly obferved till that time, aliedging 
that the jEginetes, who were in poffeflion of the ftatues, and not 
they, who were, to their great forrow, deprived of them, lay un- 
der that obligation. Hereupon the Athenians difpatched a meflen- 
ger to jEgina to demand the ftatues, which the JEginetes refufing 
to deliver, they fent a fhip with feme of their citizens to jEgina, 
enjoining them, in cafe of a refufal, to ufe violence. Thefe at- 
tempting to pull down the ftatues, were fo terrified by a dreadful 
earthquake, accompanied with thunder . and lightning, that they 
became outrageoufly mad, and fell upon one another with fuch fu- 
ry, that one only remained alive, who made his efcape to Pkaleron 
in Attica. Thus the Athenian! relate the ftory. But the jEginetes 
tell us, that the Athenians arrived in their ifland with a numerous 
fleet, and not, as is pretended, with a fingje fliip, which they 
could have eafily refilled. They add, that having landed their 
men without oppofition, they marched diredlly to the ftatues, 
which, as they endeavoured to pull them down with ropes, fell on 
their knees, and ever after continued in that pofture. Notwithftand- 
ing this miracle, the Athenians perfifted in their refolution of car- 
rying off the ftatues ; but in the mean time the Argians, at the re- 
queftof the Mginetes, having privately entered the ifland, cutoff 
their retreat to the Ihips, and put them all to the fword, one man 
only excepted, who, as the Athenians affirm, foon perifhed in the 
following manner : Having, on his return to Athens* given an ac- 
count of this difafter, the wives of thofe who had been killed in 
the ifland of jEgina, highly incenfed that one man alone ihould be 
left alive of the whole number/ crowded about him, and, aiking 
for their hufbands, killed him with the points of their pLns. This 
action gave the Athenians more uncafinefs than their defeat ; and 
as they could not any other ways puhifh the women, they obliged 
ihem to change their drefs, which was after the Dorian falhion, 

and 
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The ifland was at laft reduced by the Athenians* and conti- 
nued fubjed to them, till it was at the end of the Macedonian 
war declared free by the Romans* enjoying its liberty till 
the reigri of Vefpaftan* when it underwent the fatac fate as the 
other ftates of Greece. 

Salamis* now Coltiri* lies in the fame Saronic giilf about Salami). 1 
three leagues weft of Mgina* over-againft the city of Eleujis* 
from which it is feparated by a ftreight about a league over 
called antiently Porthmoi* and at prefent Perama b . It watf 
formerly known by the names of Cychrta* from Cychereus the 
firft king of the ifland, and of Pityujfa, becaufe abounding 
with pine-trees called by the Greeks Pytus «• The name of 
Salamis it borrowed from Salamine the daughter of Afoput 
king of Boeotia* whom Neptune is faid to have ravrfhed and 
carried into this ifland. By her he had Cychreus* or Cychereus * 
the firft Who reigned in the ifland. As Cychreus died without 
children, he was fucceeded by Telamon* the father of Ajax* 
by He/tone* the fifter of Priam and daughter of Laomedon 
king of Troy * j whence Salamis is ftiled by Virgil the king- 
dom of Uejione*. It is according to Strabo between feventy 
and eighty furlongs in length, fifty miles in compafs, and had 
antiently a city bearing the fame name, and facing the ifland 
of Mgina. The city was deftroyed, and another, called alfo 
Salamis* built on the coaft over-againft Attica* which was 
well peopled, and governed by its own laws in the time of 
Augujlus*. This ifland will be ever famous in hiftory for the 
fignal vicftory (gained here by the Greeks over the Per/tans. 
It was firft peopled by the Ionians 9 and afterwards by colonies 
from different cities of Greece. The form of government 
which firft prevailed here was monarchical ; but monarchy 

bSTRAB.l.Vlii. PAUSAN. Attic. C 35. « PtIW. I. IV. C. 12. 

Strab. ubi fupra. d Schol i a st. in Lycoph. c Virgil. 
jBneid.v. 157. * Strab. ubi fupra. 

and to wear the Ionian habit, that is, a linen veft not fattened 
with any pins. From this event a cuftom was introduced amprig 
the Argiem and AEginetes of making pins by three-fourths larger 
than before. Of thefe pins confided the chief offerings that were 
dedicated in the temples by the women of Mgina, who in defpite 
to the Athenian* ufed, even in our hiftorian's time, pins of an ex- 
traordinary fize (64). This was the original of the enmity between 
the JEginetes and Athenians, which at laft ended in the ruin of the 
former, as we have related in the biftory of Athens (65). 

(64) Herodot. L V. Paufan. in Corinth. (65) tiifl. Uni<verf, 
Fol.FLp. 138, tffeq. 

* X x x 2 was- 
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was of no long continuance, Cyebreus f Telamon y Euryfaces, 
and Pbilceus being the only kings who reigned over the Sala- 
minians. Cyebreus is faid by Diodorus to have killed a dragon 
which infefted the ifland ; whence he had the name of Op bis i 
but Stephanus tells us, that he was fo named on account of 
his crafty and inhuman temper. As Cyebreus had no male 
ifliie, he appointed Telamon, the father of Ajax 9 his fucceflbr. 
Tela men was fucceeded by Euryfaces, the fon of Ajax by Tec- 
mejfa the daughter of Teuthras the Myfian* Teucer the other 
fon of Telamon being on his return from the fiege of Troy ba- 
ni/hed by his father, as we have related in the hiftory of Cy- 
prus, for not revenging on Vlyjfes the death of his brother 
Ajax. After the death of Telamon, Teucer attempted the re- 
covery of his paternal kingdom ; but Euryfaces, entering 
into an alliance with the Athenians, defeated his defigns, and 
left the fovereignty of the ifland to his fon, or, as others 
will have it, to his brother, Philaeus, who of his own accord 
yielded the ifland to the Athenians, and retiring to Athens led 
there a private life. From him the tribe of the Philiada, of 
which was Piftjlratus, borrowed its name g ; but his defen- 
dants, among whom were Miltiades and Alcibiades, were 
called Euryfacida from Euryfaces. The ifland of Salamis 
was taken from the Athenians by the Meggreans, and held by 
them till the time of Solon, who, being originally a Salami- 
man, prevailed upon the Athenians to attempt the recovery of 
that ifland. Their attempt was attended with fuccefs, and 
the Salaminians, again brought under fubjeftion to Athens ; 
in which ftate they continued till the reign of Cajfander, whom 
they joined againft the Athenians, and were on that account 
driven from their antient habitations, a new colony being 
fent from Attica to take pofleflion of their lands and eftates. 
After the reduction of Athens by Sylla, Salamis was declared 
free, and enjoyed its freedom till it was with the other ftates 
of Greece reduced by Vefpafian to a Roman province. 

The ifland of Euhcea went antiently by the names of 
Chalcif, Ellopia, Aonia, Abantis, or Abgntia, Macris, O- 
cbe, Bomo, h Sec. The name of Chalets, which was com- 
mon to the ifland, with its capital, Stepbanus derives from 
Chalce, the daughter of A/opus king of Bceotia, and Pliny 
from a Greek word iignifying brafs, which he fuppofes to 
have been firft made ufe of here It was called Ellopia 
from Ellops the fon of Ion, who fettled in this ifland ; Aonia 

1 Pa usa k. in Attic. Plato, in Alcibiad. Ca la»b r. I. iii. Hi- 
Hod or . 1 i. Plut. ubi fupra. *Strad. 1. x. Pi.iir.Liv. 

c. 12. 1 Pl in, ibid. 
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from the Jones ; Abantia from the Abantes, or, as Strata 
infinuates, from one Abas an antient hero ; Maoris or Ma* 
era from its narrownefs y that being the import of the Greek 
word, or from a nymph of that name, as the poets will have 
it, by whom they feign Bacchus to have been nurfed in a 
cave of this ifland ; Oche from a high mountain ; Bomo from 
the cattle, with which it was well ftored, the antient Arabi- 
an word Bomo or Bohmo y fignifying, according to Hefychius y 
cattle or herds of cattle. This appellation is perhaps the 
moft antient of all, the ifland having been firft peopled, as 
Strabo informs us, by the inhabitants of Arabia and Pbcenice. 
The name of Eubcea , according to forne writers, was borrow- 
ed from an antient heroine,, according to others from a fa- 
mous cave on the eaftern coaft of the ifland, called by the 
Greeks Boos Aule 9 or the Ox-JIall 5 but the common opinion 
is, that it was fo named from its excellent paftures. The 
name of Eubcea was changed in latter ages into that of Egri- 
pos, which is perhaps a corruption of the word Euripus $ from 
Egripos was probably formed the modern name of Negropont % 
for the Franks or weftern Chrijlians % who firft reforted to this 
ifland, being unacquainted with the Greek tongue, and hear- 
ing the inhabitants fay, eis ton Egripon, that is, to Egripos, 
took the name of the country to be Negripon 9 or Negripont* 
In like manner from mifundcrftanding the words eis ton Delon, 
to De/osj they formed Sdelos, Sdillos, and Lisdelos, all modern 
names of the faid ifland. Some have fooliihly imagined, 
that Eubaea was called Negroponte from its being joined to the 
continent by a bridge of black ftone, the word Negroponte 
fignifying in Italian a black bridge. This ifland lies oppofite 
to the continent of Attica, Bceotia, and Locris 9 extend- 
ing from cape Sunium, now Capo delle collonne 9 in Attica 
as far as Thejfaly It was formerly joined to Baeotta y 
as Pliny informs us ] , by an ifthmus, as it is at prefent by 
a bridge; fo narrow in fome places is the Euripus (K), 

which 

k St r a b . ubi fupra. 'Plin.I. 4. c. 12. 

(K) That canal, or (bright, which divides Eubcea from Attica, 
Bceotia and Locris % was called by the antients Euripus. It is fo 
narrofebver-againlt the capital, that a galley can fcarcc pifi through 
it The agitations of the Euripus are, as every one knows, much 
fpoke of by the antients. Some, among whom Antiphilus of By- 
zantium, fay f that the whole canal has a flux and reflux only fix 
times in four and twenty hours ; but Strabo, Pliny, Pomponius Me- 
la, Seneca the tragedian, and Suidas agree, that it ebbs and flows fe- 

ven times a day. Lvvy does not allow this flux and reflux to be fo 

regular. 
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which divides it from the continent, It extends from north 
caft to fouth-weft a hundred and fifty miles ; but its breadth 
bears no proportion to its length, being, according to Pliny 
and moft of the modern geographers, forty miles over where 
broadeft, and only twenty where narroweft. It is three hun- 
dred and fixty-five miles in compafs, and has feveral remarka- 
ble promontories ftretching a great way into the fea. Pliny 
and Mela mention three, Gerajius y and Caphareus to the 
fouth, and Cemeum to the north; Gerajlus faces Attica y Caph- 
areus the Hellejpont , and Cenaum the country of Locris and 
Thermopylae Strabo mentions a fourth, which he calls Pe- 
talia and places over-againft Sunium Artemijium y which 
faces the Pegafaan gulf and is famous for the firft victory gain- 
ed by the Greeks over the fleet of king JCerxes, is counted by 
Cornelius Nepos ° and Plutarch p among the promontories of 
Eubcea. The fame writers tell us, that on the top of Artetni- 
fium ftood a temple or rather a chapel confecrated to J)iana y 
furnamed Profcea, that is eajrern. Pliny fpeaks of Artemifi- 
nm as a town, and not a piomontory, The doubling of cape 
Caphareus was in former times, when navigation was, we 
may fay, in its infancy, reckoned very dangerous, on account 



«° Pli n. ibid. 
Themift. c. 5. 



" Strab. 1. x. fub. init. °Corn. Nepos. in 
p Plut. in Themift. p. 115. 



regular. Father Sa6i/i 9 a jefuit of great learning, who made ma- 
ny obfervations on the fpot, during his long abode in the ifland of 
Negrapont, tells us, that the Euripui is regular in its ebbing and 
flowing the firft eight days of the moon ; the fame regularity he 
obferved from the fourteenth to the twentieth day inclufively, and 
in the three laft days ; but in the other days of the lunar month 
it is not fo regular, for it fometimes ebbs and flows eleven, twelve, 
thirteen, and fourteen times in the fpace of a natural day. This 
irregularity, the caufes of which both antients and modems have 
fought for in vain, became proverbial among the Greets ; whence 
the exprefllons k AvQpwjros Evpurof, Et>pwro$ kalvoia, Ei/pnrifi**, tffr. to 
fignify the caprices of an uncertain and fluctuating mind. In this 

fenfe Cicero compares the Gomitia or aflemblies of the Roman peo- 
ple to the commotions and agitations of the Euripvs (66). Juf 'tn 
the martyr and Gregory of Nazianzum fay, that Ariftotlc died ©f 
grief, becaufe he could not difcover the caufes of the flux and re- 
flux of the Euripus ; and the teftimony of thefe fathers, uncertain 
as it is, gave rife to the fabulous tradition, that this philofopher 
leaped in 10 the Euripus, out of vexation at his not being able to ac- 
count for its irregular motions, faying at the fame time, Since I 

cannot comprehend the fea % let the fea comprehend me. 



(68) GrV. in tr mi, pro Murena. 
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of the many rocks and whirlpools on that coaft much fpoke 

of by the antients Among thefe rocks the Grecian fleet, 
returning from Troy under the command of Agamemnon , was 
fliipwrecked by the treachery of Nauplius king of Eubcea ^ 
who, underftanding that his (on Palamedes had been unjuftly 
condemned by the artifice and intrigues of Ulyffes and Diome- 
des, refolved to revenge his death with the deftru&ion of the 
whole fleet. To this end, as the Grwirwere in all likelihood 
to fail that way on their return from Troy, he caufed fires to 
be made on the tops of the molt dangerous rocks, not doubt- 
ing but they would take them, according to the cuftom of 
thofe times, for tokens of a fafe harbour, and thither fleer 
their courfes. This malicious device had the defired effed, 
two hundred (hips and upwards being dafhed to pieces, and 
many thoufands of men perifhing in the whirlpools. However, 
Ulyjjes and Diomedes y whofe ruin Nauplius chiefly defigned, 
had the good luck to efcape the common calamity, which fo 
grieved the king of Eubcea^ that he threw hirnfelf headlong 
from one of thofe very rocks, and pertfhed in the fea. Caph- 
areus is at prefent, according to Sophian and Niger, called 
Capo d'OrOy Capo Chimin and Capo Figera. Cape Cenoeum, 
now Capo Liter from a neighbouring town of that name, is 
fuppofed by thejpoets to have been called Cenaeum from Cenceus 
an antient hero, whom Neptune^ fay they, rendered invulne- 
rable. On this promontory flood a temple confecrated to Ju- 
piter , fumamed from the place Cen&us. From Cenceum to 
Geraftus^ now Capo Rojfo^ Strabo meafures the length of 
the iiland, thefe two promontories being according to him 
twelve hundred furlongs diflant from each other, which mca- 
fure agrees exaftly with the length of the ifland, as fet down 
by Pliny* In Euboea are feveral high mountains covered 
great part of the year with fnow ; namely, Oche the higheft 
of the whole ifland, lehthrus, Drypbis, Nedon, CotyleuSj 
and Chalets i whence the city of that name, which flood un- 
der it, was called Hypochalcis. On mount D typhis was a fa- 
mous temple dedicated to Diana y worfhipped there under the 
name of Dryphas. The following rivers are mentioned by 
Straboj viz. Callas^ Budorus y Cireaus, and Nelcus^ or, as 
others call it, Melas. The two latter, if that author is to be 
credited, had very different or rather oppofite qualities, the 
wool of the flieep that drank their waters turning white by 
thofe of the Circccus^ and black by thofe of the Neleus r. The 

Si Vide Seni-c. Agamem. \\ Virgil. j^Eneid. I. ix. v, 

260. Ovid. Trill. !. i. Eleg. 1. v. 83. Sil. Ital. 1. xiv. 144. 
T| rt u ll! an, de Animal, c. 52. 1 Stras. 1. x. 
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lame virtue Pliny afcribes to the Mtlas and Cepbijfus, two 
livers of Bctotia. That writer fpeaks of another river in Eu- 
lara called Lelas, which watered the territory of Ltlantum ; 
and Strabo of a fountain in the fame territory, which he calls 
Arethuja ; but Stephanas will have Arethufa to be the name of 
a city, and not of a fountain. The champain country of Eu- 
beta is exceeding fruitful, yielding great plenty of corn, oil, 
wine, and all forts of delicious fruit ; but it was chiefly fa- 
mous for its rich pafturcs, which the Athenians, as Thucydides 
informs us f, made ufe of even before the Peloponneftan war 
to fatten their cattle. 

This ifland had in former times many cities of great note, 
mentioned by Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, and Mela. On the 
ealtern coaft, between the two promontories of Gerar/tus and 
Capbareus, ftood the cities of Geraftus, Pet alia, and Caryjlus. 
Petalia is mentioned only by Strabo r ; and Gerafius by Ho- 
mer " and Livy who fpeak of it not as a city, but a famous 
haven. In the time of Stepbanus it was a village. Caryjlus, 
or, as Ptolemy writes it, CaryQe, now Cajlel rojo, ftood, ac- 
cording to Strabo and Livy, at the foot of mount Oche, and 
was fo called from Caryftus the fon of Chiron. It was alfo 
Jen own by the names of Ch irons 'a from Chiron, and JEgea 
from JEgon, who reigned here, and is fuppofed by Stepbanus \ 
to have given his name to the Mgean fea. The inhabitants 
of Qaryjlus worfhipped the giant Briareus, who according to 
Homer was the fame with Mgean ,adored by the Chalcidians y 
the name of Mgeon being given him, as that poet informs us, 
by men, and that of Briareus by the immortal gods. Near 
Caryjlus were the two fmall villages of Styra and Marmari- 
urn, and at a fmall diftance from the latter the famous quarries 
of marble in great requeft among the Romans, to whom it was I 
known by the name of Caryflian marble *. Here alfo was I 
dug up the wonderful (lone calle \ Amianthos or AJbeJlos, where- I 
of cloth was made, for it was fpun and drawn into thread like I 
hemp or flax, which, however ftained, recovered, if Strabo I 
is to be credited f , its firft glofs and beauty, if kept fome time I 
in the flames. Styra was firft peopled by the inhabitants of I 

Marathon, a city of Attica, and was deftroyed in the Lamian I 
war by Pkadrus the Athenian commander, who, beftowed I 
its territory on the Eretrians. About five miles from Cary I 
Jlu$ y on the coaft* facing Attica and Baeotia, ftood the village I 
of Amarynthus, famous for a temple of Diana, furnamtd I 

f Thug yd. 1. i. 1 Strab. ubi fupra. "Homer. Odyff r. I 
v. 177. w Liv. 1. xxxi. c. 45. 1 Pl 1 n. 1. xxxvi. c. 6. I 
Ti au ll. I. iii. Eleg. 3. ' Stkab. ubi fupra, I 
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from thence Arnarynthta. Stephamts (peaks of Amarynthus as 
a feparate ifland, wherein he was certainly miftaken. On the 
fame coaft, over-againft Or opus in Attica, ftood the antient 
city of Eretria, the next, according to Strabo, in greatnefs, 
beauty, and wealth to Chains. It borrowed the name of 
Eretria from Eretreus the fori of Phaly.i, one of the Titans^ 
anJ was built, according to Strabo, by the Athenians before 
the Trojan war. Herodotus tells us-, that 'it was peopled by 
JEclus and Clot bus ^ two- Athenians, alter the definition of 
TWy. Other writers will have it to he a colonv of another 
city in Attica bearing the fame name. Be that as it will, 
Eretria was in the earlieft ages a place of great renown, and 
at the height of its glory, as Strabo informs us % in the reign 
of Darius Hy/lafpis. The fame writer mentions a pillar c- 
rected by the Eretrians in the temple of Diana Amarynthia 
with an infeription, the purport of which was, that they had 
triumphed with three thoufand foIJiers, fix hundred horfes, 
and fixty chariots. They were long mafters of rf:e iflands of 
Andros, Tcnos, and Cos, and carried on a war with the Chal- 
ddians, which Thucydides ftiles the antient war. Strabo men- 
tions a fchool of philofnphers founded here by Mcnedemus, and 
called the Eretrian fchool. The antient city of Eretria was 
ceftroyed by the Per/tans, and another, known by the name 
of New Eretria, built near the ruins of the former, which 
were ftill to be feen in Strabo 9 $ time. The new city was over- 
(locked, as we read in Livy b , in proportion to its bignefs and 
other riches, with pictures, ftatues, and ornaments of the 
like nature. The Eretrians in their fpeech ufed not only to 
add the letter R to the end, but infert it in the middle of 
their words; for which uncouth pronunciation they were ri- 
diculed by the other Greeks*. The city of Eretria in The/- 
faly and thofe which Hood in the neighbourhood of Pellcm, 
;md Athos in Macedonia, are faid by Strabo to have been built 
and peopled by the Eretrians of Eube>?a. In the territory of 
Eretria ftood Oechalia, formerly a citv, but in /Y/.vy's time 
a village. Strait likewife cnHs it a villa'.-v, and adds, that 
the antient city was deftroyeJ by Hercules ct , which con- 
firmed by Ovid". On tire fame coaft, ovcr-ngainlt A: J Is i'i 
B.votia, ftood Chain's the metropolis of the wh«>!? i^i^i, 
known to the antients by the names of F.tr-.ra, Sty:*.* V ' ■ . , 
11 die a ma, and 1 Ij^oehaleU. The name of C\tLi<., w\v.;\ p. a- 
Suited over all the reft, is fuppofed to haw: iv-H ho.vo,.\.J 

2 He RonoT . I. v. * l Strab. ubi fu ft Fji\ 

f v x i i . c. i It, « St i ;\ h ubi fupn. d S ' n a ibid o. ;<*:.■•. 
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from the daughter of Jfopus king of Bccotla^ called Combe, 
and furnamed Chalcis from her having firft invented brazen 
armour. Chalets was built by Mclus and Clothus, according 
to fome before, according to others after the Trojan war, and 
is celebrated by all the antients as a moft magnificent, po- 
pulous, and wealthy city. The Chalcidians applied them- 
felves early to navigation, and fent numerous colonies in- 
to Thrace, Macedon, Sicily, Corcyra, Italy, Lemnos, &c. 
in all which places were cities, as Arijlotle quoted by 
Strabo informs us, built and peopled by the inhabitants 
of Chalcis *. The Chalcidians are more commended 1 v 
the antients on account of their courage and bravery thin 
for their morals, having been in all times infamous even a- 
niong the Greeks for their unnatural luft. Their avarice was 
a ftanJing topic of ridicule, as Hefychius informs us, among 
the anticnt comedians f. Chalcis ftcod on the narroweft 
pirt of the Euripus, being joined to Bcsotia by abridge; 
which htuation agrees with that of the prefent city of Negro- 
po::t. It was one of the three cities, which Philip the fon 
of Demetrius ufed to call the fetters of Greece*. Between Chal- 
cis and the promontory Cenaumftood the cities of dZdcpfumznd 
Oreos. The former was famous for its hot baths mentioned 
by Pliny and Strabo, who commend them under the name of 
the hot baths of Hercules. Near thefe iflued fuddenly out of 
the earth, if Athen&us is to be credited, in the reign of //////- 
genus, a fpring of cold water, which, as it performed moft 
flupendous cures, drew crowds of people to it from the moft 
remote nations. But the governors of Antigonus, to whom 
E ub cea was then fubjedt, obliging thofe who ufed the waters 
to pay a certain tax, the fpring immediately difappeared. The 
city of Orcos, built, according to Homer, during the Trojan 
war, was formerly one of the moft powerful cities of Eu~ 
biva, the fourth part of the ifland belonging to the Orcans in 
the time of Philip the father of Alexander. In the feverrd 
revolutions of Greece it became fubjeit to different matters, 
and, alter it had undergone many changes, was by Pericla 
brought under fubjcclion to the Athenians, who fent thither 
a new colony, after having driven out the antient inhabitants 
ami obliged them to retire into a canton of Thejfaly, called 
He/liotides. The newly tranfplanted Athenians changed the 
11.:. nc of OreoSy which was given it becaufe built on a hill, 
ii.to th.it of Ijlicva on Hejl'nea, which was the name of their 
tube. The territory of Oreos was famous for its vincyaid v, 

•Stuah. ibid. t'VidcEftAS. Chijiad. s Polyr. 
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whence it is by Homer diftinguifhed with the epithet of Poly- 
jlaphylos, that is, abounding with vines. Goltzius produces 
a medal of IJliaa with an ox on one fide, alluding to the ex- 
cellent paftures of Eubaea, and bunches of grapes on the o- 
ther, to fliew the nature of the foil. In Pliny's time this 
city was no-ways confiderable; and now it is only a final i 
village called Oreo. Thefe are the cities of note on the coaft 
facing Attica and l$aeotia. On the north-fide of the ifland, 
over- again ft Tbejfaly and extending from Cenaum to Artemi- 
Jium, ftood Via or A then a Diades, founded by one Dias an 
Athenian, who called it after his own name and that of his 
native city, Athena Diodes. This Dios was, according to 
Stepbanus, the fon of Abas, and brother of Aleo and Arethuja. 
The inhabitants of Dia peopled the city of Cana in JEolis. 
Ptolemy calls Dia or Dium only a prorrtontory. On the coaft, 
which is wafhed by the JEgean fea, ftood the city of Cerin- 
thus, built, according to Strabo, by EHops the fon of Ion, 
and brother of Mclus and Clot bus. Pliny counts this among 
the antient cities of note in Eubaea h . Homer mentions both 
Dium and Cerintbus, calling the latter a maritime city, and the 
other a high town 1 . The inland cities mentioned by Strabo, 
Pliny, Ptolemy, &c. are Ellopia , Nyfa, Eubasa, Orabiee, Rham- 
ms, Porthmus, Alga, and T amy ne. Ellopia, according to Stra- 
bo, ftood at the foot of mount Telebrium, and was i'o called, as 
was alfo the whole ifland, from Ellops its founder, who, as the 
fame author tells us, was the fon of Xuthus and grandfon 
of Helleus. The inhabitants of this city after the battle at 
Lcuftra were obliged by the tyrant Philijlidcs to abandon 
their native country and fettle at IJliaa k . Alga ftood over- 
againft Anthedon, the laft maiitime city of Bceotia on the fide 
of Locris. Strabo calls it the Euboic Alga, and alfo Mgcs, 
to difference it from two other cities of that name, the 
one in Achaia near the river Crathis, the other in /Eolis. 
The fame author is of opinion, that from this place, on e 
famous for a temple of Neptune, the Mgean lea borrowed its 
name. In the lixthyear of the Peloponnefian war the city of 
Or obi a was in great part overthrown by an earthquake, and 
laid under water by the fea, which on that occalion bioke 
in », 

The moft antient inhabitants of Eubiua were the Titans, 
according to So/inn* who by the kingdom ol ihe "linns 
uuderftands the iiland of EuLm. Bui ihb opinion is only 

MVlin. 1. iv. c. iz. 'Homer catalog v 4 k StraB. 
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founded on the religious worfhip which the inhabitants paid 
to Briareus and Mgeon, two of that race, or rather one 
known hy two different names. Other wrirers, taking no 
notice of the Titans, fuppofe the Abantes to have firft peopled 
the iiland. Thefe took the name of Abantes from Abas a 
city of Thrace, whence they paffed over into Eubaea, which 
from them wdS named A bant is and Abantia. Th is is the o- 
pinion of Arijhtle, as quoted by Strabo - x but others pretend, 
that they were called Abantes from Abas their leader, who 
was the firft that reigned in the ifland. The learned Reinec- 
cius takes the Abantes to be the Arabians, who, according 
to Strabo, followed Cadmus into Eubaea and fettled there. 
Herodotus counts the Abantes of Eubaea among the people of 
Ionian extraction n . Homer gives them the epithet of brave, 
and reprefents them \tfith a long lock of hair on the back-part 
of their head; from which description his interpreter Eufta- 
thius concludes the Curetes and Abantes to be one and the 
fame people ; which was the opinion of Archemagus, an an- 
tient Eubaean writer quoted by Strabo (L). 'Tis remarka- 
ble, that Homer, who often ftiJes the ifland Eubaea, yet ne- 
ver calls the inhabitants Eubaeans, but conftantly Abantes. 
The Pelafgians likewife abandoning Peloponnefus fettled in 
this ifland °, which on that account is called Pelafgia by the 
jcholiaft of Apollonius. To thefe Diodorus Siculus adds the 
Dorians, /Eo/ians, Eleans, and Dry opes* The latter being 
driven from Phocis by Hercules, after the death of their king 
Pbylas, fettled partly in Eubo>a, where they built Caryflus^ 
and partly in Cyprus and Peloponnefus p . 

Eubaea muft have been formerly a very confiderable ftate, 
fincc it is by the antients ftiled the queen of the Mgean, and 

n Herodot. L i. oDion. Halicar. 1. i. p Diodor. 

Sicui. 1. x. 

(L) Archemagus was a native of Eubara, wrote feveral books 
on the animals, aad other remarkable things of that ifland, and ia 
often quoted and commended by Aihenxm. This anticnt writer 
telh us, that the inhabitants of Chains and Erctria 9 difagrecing a- 
bout a certain field called Campus Lelantus , came to an engagement, 
wherein the Erct riant doling with the Cl-uL:Ji«us % and taking hold 
of them hy their long hair, eaiily overcame them Whereupon 
the CJudcidiavSy to prevent misfortune.. u\ the like nature for the 
future, cut off" their hair, leaving eur Oi inpcrll lion but one lock 
the back part of their lie..,:.-.. F.o:n ihr manner of lhaviag 
they were called, according to AnUrnuvus, Cmetes ; fo tli.it the 
Curries, who aie laid to have once inhabited Cia/u's, were origi- 
nally sfbautcs. 

It 
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by Herodotus equalled to the ifland of Crete itfelf. The 
Cbalcidians, Eretrians, and Caryjlians were deemed expert 
mariners, and courted by the contending powers of thofedays. 
They fent forty fliips, a grand armada in thofe times, to the 
war of Troy under the conduct of their king Elephenor^ and 
are faid, at leaft by the poets, to have given on that occafi- 
on proofs of an uncommon valour. 

The firft form of government which prevailed in Eubara 
was monarchical. Solinus dates the beginning of the Eubaean 
kingdom from the time of the Titans, which it is no eafy 
matter to define. Others, taking no notice of the Titans^ 
fuppofe Abas to have been the firft who reigned in Etthcea. 
He was, according to Homer and Eujlaihius % the fon of 
Neptune and the nymph Aretbufa, By the fons of Neptune 
the antients meant expert mariners, or princes powerful by 
fea. Ifaacius Tzetzes tells us, that he was killed inadvertent- 
ly by his grandfon Elephenor, who being provoked at feeing 
a flave, who led him in his old age, perform that duty with- 
out the due care, difchargzd a blow at him with a club ; but 
miffing the Have unfortunately killed the prince r . Abas, 
according to Homer and the fcholiaft of Apollonius, had by his 
wife Aglaia two fons, Cbalcodon and Canethus. Cbalcodon? 
who fucceeded his father, made war upon the Tbebans, re- 
duced their city, and obliged them to fubmit to an annual 
tribute. He was afterwards overcome and killed by Amphi- 
tryon the father of the Tbeban Hercules. Upon his death the 
Tbebans recovered their antient liberty. Plutarch, who men- 
tions this war, calls the place, where the battle was fought 
and Cbalcodon killed, Leuclra r . From this king Homer ftiles 
the Eubceans Chalcodontida c . Canethus, who, according to 
Apollonius u gave his name to a mountain of Eubcra, had a 
fon named Canthus, who attended Jajon in his expedition in- 
to Colchis, and loft his life in that enterprize. Cbalcodon had by 
his wife Imonarete two fons, Elepbcnor and Pyrachmcs. The 
latter renewed the war againft the Tbebans and Bczotians ; 
but being overcome and taken prifoner by Hercules, he was 
tied to two horfes, his arms to one, and his legs to the 
other, and cruelly torn afunder w . Elephenor was banifli- 
ed for killing his grandfather, as we have related above. 
But as his countrymen were preparing to fct out for the 
Trojan war, he drew near the Euripus, and ftanding on a 

q HomlR. Iliad. 0. * Isaac Tzetzes in Caflandr. Lvco- 
phron. f Plut. in amat. narrat. 1 Vide Eustath. in Iliad, 
0. u Apol lon . Argonaut. I. i & iv. w Purr, in 
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rock on the Boeotian fide of the freight, lie invited them 
tu aflemble, convinced the affembly of his innocence, and 
prevaiJed upon them not only to reftore him to his native 
country, but to entruft him with the command of the fleet, 
confifting of forty fhips, which was ready to let fail for Troy. 
In this war Elephenor, if we believe Homer *, gave proofs of 
an extraordinary valour ; but was at lalt killed by Agenor. 
After the deftruttion of Troy the Abantes or Eubceans on their 
return home joined the Locrians of Tbronium, and landing 
near the Ceraunian mountains pofTefled themfelves of the ad- 
jacent country, and built there a city ; the city they called 
Thronium^ but the country Abantis^ and held them both till 
they were many years after driven out by the inhabitants of 
Jpollonia y . Some writers tell us, that, upon the death of Ele- 
phenor^ Nauplius the father of Palamedes was placed upon the 
throne of Eubcea ; but others are of opinion, that the Eubcc- 
ans immediately after the Trojan war formed themfelves in- 
to a republic, or rather into feveral fmall republics, moft of 
their cities being governed by their own laws and quite inde- 
pendent of each other. In the reign of Darius Hyjiafpis the 
cities of Chalets, Eretria, Caryjtus, and Oreos were lb many 
diflrinct republics, governed by the nobles, whom they called 
Hippobates, that is, horfemcn^ none being admitted into the 
adminiftration, but fuch as could maintain a certain number 
ofhorfes; whence it is manifeft, that oligarchy prevailed at 
that time in thofe cities. But this form of government was 
frequently difturbed, either by the unruly multitude intro- 
ducing in its room a democracy, or by domeftic tyrants, 
who, taking all the power into their own hands, ruled in 
their refpective cities without controul. Among thefe we 
find the following tyrants mentioned by the antients as reign- 
jng in the city of Chalet's, Antileon, Pboxus, Mene far elms ^ 
Ctiiikis, and Taurcfihcnes. The two lirft are fpoke of by 
ArijiGtle, who tells as, that Phoxns was put to death by the 
incenied muitidudc \ Ale a t> far chits committed great devas- 
tations in the territories of the Athenians without any fort of 
provocation ; but in the mean time the Thcbam having made 
a defcent in the ifland, with a ddign to diive out the tyrantJ, 
and rclrore the cities to their fomier Irate of liberty and inde- 
pendence, Mt'Ntj arch ns had recourie Lu the Athenians, who, 
noi witldranding the injuries he had d-mc them, haftencd to 
Lis afliltance, and in the Ipace of thirty dajs, obliged the 

"floMLii. l!iaJ3. U'AUi a:j. in Ikeot. z Arist. 

Foiit. 1. v. c jv. St i j.. 
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Thebans to abandon the ifland, and leave the tyrants in the 
pofTeffion of their ufurpcd power. Menefarchus had two fons, 
Callias and Taurojlhencs, and was fucceeded by the former, 
who, unmindful of the favours his father had received from 
the Athenians, joined Philip of Macedon, their declared 
enemy ; but, being overcome by Phocion the Athenian ge- 
neral, and difgraced by Philip, he was obliged to fue for 
peace, which the Athenians generoufly granted him, and even 
aififted him to the utmoft of their power againft Philip and 
the Thebans* who had invaded his territories. When he faw 
himfelf attacked at once by two fuch powerful enemies, he 
went in perfon to Athens, and there in an affembly of the 
people pronounced an oration compofed by Demojlhenes* 
which had fo good an effceft on their minds, that they not 
only forgot his ungrateful behaviour, but refolved to fend 
troops without delay to his afliftance. By this means he 
withftood the efforts of his enemies, and maintained his 
power to his death a . Taurojihenes, according to fome writ- 
ers, fucceeded him, according to others died before him. If 
he outlived him, he did nothing after he was vetted with the 
fupreme power, which authors have thought worth tranfmit- 
ting to pofterity. 

In the city of Eretria reigned the following tyrants ; Dia- 
loras, who, as Arijiotle informs us b , having driven out the 
Hippobates, took the whole power into his own hands : 
Themifon, who took the city of Or opus from the Athenians* 
and ftirred up the Thebans againft them ; but afterwards 
changing his mind entered into an alliance with Athens, and 
afllfted his new allies in the recovery of Oropus*. Plutarchu** 
who, being overcome in a pitched battle by the Macedonians* 
notwithstanding the fuccours fent him from Athens, was 
driven out by his own fubjects, and obliged to abandon tlrc 
ifland d . Upon his flight the Erctrians recovered their antient 
liberty, which they did not long enjoy ; for diviftons and 
parties arifing among the citizens, fome of them favouring 
Philip of Macedon, anil others the Athenians, Philip took 
advantage of thefe dilhnbances, and by means of one Hippo- 
mcus having made himfelf mailer of the city, put the whole 
power into the hand* of Hipparchu*, Automedra, and (Ji~ 
tarchus, who were all at the head of the Macedonian faction. 

1 iEsCH in. in Orat. contra Ctefiph. b An istot. Polit. I. v. 
C 6. c De mosth. pro Ctcfiph. Diodor. Si cur. I. xv. 
jEichin de f.ilf.i legat. & contra Ccefiph. d Pr ut. in Pho- 

cione. Pai'«?an. in Attic, Ulpian. in Orat. contra Midiain. 
./Esc m i n . ubi fjpia 
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But they were foon driven out by Phocion the Athenian, who 
reftored the Eretrians to the enjoyment of their former liber- 
ty «. The city of Oreos was cruelly harrafled by one Phi- 
UJlides, who was fupportcd in his tyrznny by Philip. He 
held alio the city of Ellopia, which he obliged the inhabitants 
to abandon, and retire to Oreos Befides the tyrants of par- 
ticular cities, we find one Tynnondus mentioned by Plu- 
tarch * as lord of the whole ifland \ but all we know of him 
is, that he was contemporary with Solon the legiflator, and 
that he governed with great equity and moderation The 
wars of the Eubaeans, with the Athenians, Per/tans, and 
Spartans, we have defcribed in the foregoing Volume 1 ; and 
therefore fhall only add here, that they fubmitted firft to 
Philip, and then to his fon Alexander, after whofe death they 
fhook off the Macedonian yoke, but were by Antigonus 
brought anew under Aibjection. When the Roman's firft paf- 
fed over into Greece, the ifland of Eabcea was fubjecl: to the 
kings of Macedon, but foon after declared free by a decree 
of the fenate, in order to weaken the power of Philip in 
thofe parts. Antiochus, furnamed the great, and Mithridatcs 
king of Pontus were in their turns matters of Ettbaea; but 
the Romans prevailing in theeaft reftored the Eubaeans to their 
former ftate of liberty. Mark Anthony fubjedted them to 
Athens ; but Auguftus, incenfed againft the Athenians for 
fiding with his rival, declared free firft the city of Eretria, 
and foon after the whole ifland, which was governed by its 
own laws, and continued in a flourishing condition till the 
reign of Vejpafian, when it underwent the fame fate as the 
other ftates of Greece. 

In the Euripus, now gulf of Negropont, Pliny places the 
ifland of Atalanta, which is mentioned alfo by Ptolemy and 
Strabo, and the Petalia, fo called becaufe they lie over- 
againft the city of Petaiia in Enbcca. They are four in 
number, but rocks rather than iflands. Some writers rank 
Anticyra, famous for its hellebore, among the iflands of the 
ASgcan fea, and place it in the Pegafean bay between Enbcca 
and Thcjfaly over-againft mount Octa ; but Strabo, a rnofr. 
accurate writer, though well acquainted with the other Greek 
iihinds, fecms to have been quite a ftrangcr to this. He men- 
ri <ns indeed two cities of this name, the one on the coaft oi 

v Diodor. Sicijl. 1. xvi. Pi.ur. in Apoph. Di most. Orat. 
3. in Philippum, & in Orat. pro Ctefiph. f Strab. I. x. De- 

mo'.th Orat. 3. in Philip. & Orat. pro Ctefiph. * Pll'T. in 

Solon. b Idem ibid. » Hift. Univerf. Vol. VI. p. 80, 8;, 
210, & 356. 
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Phocis near CiJJa on the fide of Bceotia k \ the other, which 
he commends for its hellebore, as Paufanias does the for- 
mer on the banks of the Sperchius^ at an equal diftance 
from mount Oefa and the Maliac gulf » ; but he no where 
fpeaks of an ifland bearing the name of Anticyra ; and his 
filence inclines us, notwithftanding the authority of Pliny 9 
Gellius, and fome modern geographers, to beliew that there 
was no fuch ifland ; the more becaufe neither Pliny nor Gel- 
It us give us any account of its fituation, but only tell us, that 
the iflartd df Anticyra was famous for its hellebore, mifiafcing 
in all likelihood one of the abovementioned cities for an 
ifland. But it is now time to difinifs this fubje&, and take 
our leave of the Mgean or Archipelago, having vifited with 
Ptolemy^ Strabty and Pliny, the beft guides of antiquity, all 
the iflands of note in that fea, without fuffering any thing to 
cfcape our notice, which thofe eminent antiquaries have 
thought worthy of obfervation. The prefent account, with 
that which we have delivered in the foregoing volumes, 
of the feveral Greet ftates in Europe and Afia, completes, 
wc may fay without preemption, the moft diftinit and ex* 
tehfive hiftory of Greece that has hitherto appeared in any 
language. . ^ 

* St a a bo. I. ix. p. 299. 1 Pa u jaw. in Phoc. c. 26J 

■ Stiab. ibid. p. 296. 
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SECT. I. 

The Defer iptton 0/ Macedonia. 

■ 

I this country was antientty inhabited by various na- 
tions, fo it was^ in a long fucceffion of ages, diftin- 
guiihed by different appellations, being fometimes * 
r the name of one of its diftri&s. and fometimes hv 



that of another, as the nation inhabiting 
vailed. Thus in the mdft anticnt trmesi 



from 'Mmathiu 



prince of great antiquity ; but afterwards the whole country, 
which the Greeks called Macedonia received that denomina- 
tion from king Macedo c, a defcendant from Deucalion^ as 
fome think, or, as others affirm, by an eafy mutation of 
Mygdonia y the name of one of its provinces, into Macedo- 
nia (A). 

The 

» JU3TIM. 1. vii. C. I Llv. 1. xl. c. 3. bjusTlN. ubi fu- 

pra Pun. Natur. Hift. 1. Iv. c. 10. f Cluvbr. Gcog. 1. iv. 
c. 9. 

(A) The anticnt names of countries are, generally fpeaking, va- 
rious, and hardly to be traced to their fources. It is the opinion 
of many commentators on the holy fcriptures, that by the p»n^ 
Cbittim, or the defendants 0/ Chctb, we are to underftand the in- 
habitants of this country (1). The learned Boctart is of a diiFe- 
rent fentime it. and will have the Chittim to be the people of Ita- 
ly 2 >. The judicious Mr. Sbuckford fupports the former notion, 



( 1 ) Gen. x. 4. Ifaiah. xxiii 1, 12, 13. 1 Maccab. i. 1, viii. 5. 
(2 J Pol. S)'fiop. Critic, in loels fupradifi. Bocbart* Pbaleg. 

and 
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The bounds of this country are not very eafily affigned, 
becaufe, according to the fortune of its princes, they have been 
fomctimes efteemed larger, and fometimes lefs We fliall, how- 
ever, endeavour to accommodate our defcription to the fuc- 
ceeding hiftory in fuch a manner, as that the reader may ea- 
fily perceive what acceflions it received frotn time to time 
from the valour of its antient kings. And as to the altera- 
tions which it fuftained, after it fell under the dominion of 
the Romans, and was reduced into a province, we fliall con- 
fider them in another place d . Of old then it was bounded 
on the eaft by the JEgean fea, on the fouth by Theffaly and 
Epirus, on the weft by the Adriatic or the Ionian fea, and 
on the north by the river Stryrnon and the Scardian moun- 
tains, afterwards by the river Neffus or Ne/lus (B). 

Pliny 

d Cluver. Geogr. ubi fupra. Cellar. Geogr. Antiq. 1. ii, 
c. 13. p. 1030. 

and hath offered many probable reafons in justification, of his reviv- 
ing it (3). Some critics have fancied, that the old name might ea- 
fily be reconciled to the new thus, xir%m Meuureu, M**f^«$; but 
whether in length of time this permutation of names might really 
happen, the reader's judgment mull determine. As to Cluverius 
his conjecture, that Macedonia was derived from Mygdonia y through 
the different pronunciation of the Greeks, we can affirm nothing 
concerning it (4^ . The old opinion, however, feeins preferable, 
that it was fo called from the antient hero Macedo, whom Diodo* 
rus afferts to have been the fon of OJiris (5) ; but Solinus will have 
him to be a defcendant from Deucalion (6). They agree, howe- 
ver, in this, that from him this country received its name, which 
was before called JEmatbia. Concerning the antient kmg*42matbius, 
from whom this appellation came, we find nothing in hiitory, except 
that he lived in the deleft times, and wa6 probably the fifft king of 
that little diftrid which retained his name, though it was a pro- 
vince only of Macedonia (7). It is from Li-vy that we learn Paro- 
nia was once the general name of this country, which afterwards 
became peculiar to a people thruft up in the northern part thereof 
lying under mount Scopus (8).. Thus much may fuffice on this fub- 
jeft, which, however dry, the intelligent reader wiJJ find to have 
its ufes. 

(B) The acceflions of territory which Macedonia received, from 
the wifdom and virtue of its kings, were made at different times, 

($) Connexion 0/ [acred Hiftory with profane, Vol. J p. 1 5 (4) 
Copb'i Antiq. Maced. 1. I. c. 4. (5 Bibliotb. Hi ft or I i. c. 2. 

(6 j Poiybift c. 14. (7 J Juftin. I vii. a. (8 J Hi/I I xi. 
c. 3. 
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Pliny e tells us, that no lefs than an hundted and fifty dif- 
ferent nations were feated within this territory ; and * Pom- 



* Hift. Nator. 1. iv.c. 10. 



territory 

f De Sita Crbis, 1. ii. c. 3. 

and on account of their different wars. Car anus and his immediate 
fucceffors were pent up in the very midft of Macedonia, and the 
conquefts they made were either towards the north, at the expence 
of the Pelagonians, Edonians, and other nations, or on the louth, 
where they gained feme very rich and fruitful countries frum the 
Tbejfalians (9). Inproceftof time, when the Rerfian king came to 
have great affairs in this part of the world, the tributary princes 
of Mactdon found their account in it, and, as the reward of their 
attachment to that crown, had feveral of the weftern provinces 
beftowed on them (10). This enabled them to conteft the poffef. 
fion of the fea-coafts with the mod powerful republics of Greece, 
who, under pretence of fettling colonies, fought by all poffible me- 
thods to eftablifh large principalities, and to draw immenfe riches 
to themlelves. The jealoufy the Macedonian kings had of this, 
their art in procuring fupplies from one republic to diftrefs another, 

and their dexterity in negotiating treaties,, when they were no 
longer able to carry on war, reflored them to the pofleffion of the 
eaftern coaft, and left them on that fide no other boundary but 
the fea. On the weft they had ftill many nations between them 
and the Adriatic, when Philip the father of Alexander came to the 
throne ; but he, contemning all limits not fet by nature, forced 
all thofe nations to fubmit to his fvvay ; and having conquered all 
the country /o the fea on this fide, turned his arms to the fouth- 
eaft, where driving out the Athenians, Tbracians, and other nations, 
he added all the rich and plentiful regions between the rivers Stry- 
mon and Neffus or Neftus to Macedonia, adorning the old city of 
Crenides with rich and (lately buildings, and calling it from his own 
name Philipfi ( 1 1). This account will free the reader from thofe 
difficulties, which otherwife in the perufal of this work might fre- 
quently give him trouble. He will therein meet with accounts of 

wars cirried on byj the] Lynceflians, Almopians, and other nations 
ac;ainll the Macedonians, tho* it fliould feem that the countries in- 
habited by thefe nations were within the limits of Macedonia ; he 
will find the Athenians, Corey riant, and Corinthians holding large 
diftrifb in this country ; and he will hear the river Sfrymon fome- 
times, at other the river Nefus, named as the boundary of Macedo- 
nia on the eaft, and the authorities of the antients quoted for both 
(12) ; all of which this (hort account will render perfectly clear and 
inrelligible. 

c. 1 . ( {0 ) Microdot Thucyd Diodor. 

Strab. Paufan. t&c. (11) Demoflben. in Or at. Philip. Plutarch, 
in Vita Demofthen. & Phocion. Diodor. Sicul. Bibiioth lib. 

xxi, xxii, xxxiii. Plin. Hijl. Natural. I iv. c. 10. So/in. Polyhift. 
c. 14, 15. Tit. Liv.l. xlv, r. 29, 30. Strabon. Geogr. /. vii. Pomp. 

poniu 1 



( 9 ) Jujlir. tiff. , 

*ab. Paufa'n. & c. 
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ponius Mela confirms the multitude of different ftates in this 
country, by faying it had as many nations as cities. Of 
thofe the g Taulantii inhabited the weftern part on the coaits 
of the Adriatic fea. Within this territory ftood the city h E- 
pidamnum of Epidamnus ; which, for its unlucky name, the 
Romans afterwards thought fit to change into Dyrrachium > 
it is now called Durazzo 1 (C) . 

Apollonia 

* Strab. Geogr. I. vii p. 326. Edit. Paris, 1620. Arrian. 
Exp. Alex. I. i. c. 5. h Dio. Cass. !. xli. p. 176. Cicero, 
pro Ligar. c. 9. Plim. Hift. Natur. I. iii. c 23, ' Strabo, 
Geograph. 1. vii. p. 322. Cicer. Philip. II. c. 11. Vell. Pa- 
ter. I. ii. c. 59. 

(C) The city of Epidamnus was feated on the entrance of the 
Ionian gulph (13). It was a colony of the Cor cyr tans , but fettled 
under the command of Pbalius the fon of Heratodidas, a Corin- 
thian by birth, and, as to family, defcended of Hercules. At the 
time of their fettlement here, the Taulantii looked upon the terri- 
tory they feized as juftly belonging to them ; on which account 
the rifing city and its inhabitants were frequently diilurbed by 
them and other barbarous nations; but by degrees the Epidam- 
nians grew powerful, and flood in little awe of their neigh boms, 
till their own feditions furnifhed both with opportunity, and force 
the Taulantii their antient enemies. This happened about the fe- 
cond year of the eighty fifth olympiad, when rhc commons hav. 
ing expelled the nobility, conftrained them to fly to the barba- 
rians. Thefe excited by the exiles, prefently invaded the territo- 
ries of the Greeks, and ftiortly after befieged the city, which they 
reduced to great ftraits. The Epidamnians in great diitrcfs ap- 
plied themfelves for afliftance to the Corcyreans, but were refuted. 
They then, at the inftarice of the oracle, made fuit to the Corinthi- 
ans, who furnifhed them fpeedily and effectually wiih all things they 
defired. This terribly incenfed the Corcyrians % who thought the 
Corinthians, in relieving their colony, had meddled where they had 
nothing to do, notwithllanding that they themfelves were a colony 
from Corinth, and that part of the original colony fettled at Epidam- 
nus were Corinthians alfo. The next year therefore after the Ca 
rinthians had relieved this city, the Corcyrains fitted out a great 
fleet, attacked the Corinthians and their allies, and alio befieged 
Epidamnus ; which proceeding of theirs induced what wa& caiicd 
the Corinthian war, of which we have given the render an account 
elfewhere (14). In fucceeding times this, like the roll of the 
Macedonian cities, laid hold of every opportunity of afTerting its 
freedom ; and tho* we cannot be very particular as to the accidents 

(13) C/uver. Geogr. I. iv. c. 9. (14) Thucyd. de hello /V 

lopon I. i. 

which 
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Apollonla flood alfo within the confines of this people, fe- 
ven Roman miles from the fea-Oiore, a city remarkable for 
its excellent laws, and in latter times celebrated as a feat of 
learning, tho' now fallen into fuch decay, that authors are 
not well agreed aboufc its modern name (D J. South of the 

Taulantii 



which befel it in fo long a feries, yet we know, that the fa& was 
fo ; for we find Diodorus Siculus fetring down the reduction of this 
place by Caffander. % who left a garifon therein ; however, in a ftiorc 
time afterwards the city difmiffed the garifon, and fided with Glau* 
tias king of the lllyrians (19). After Epidamnus fell under the ju- 
rifdidlion of the Romans , they are faid, to have changed its name 
into Dyrrbacbium, on account of the unluckincfs of its former ap- 
pellation (16;, tho' Appian fays, that the Corcyrians made this 
change ; holding its antient name Dyrrachium, to be ominous, they 
called it Epidamnus (17) ; however, the former feeins to be the moie 
probable opinion of t]>e two, fince Plautus gives us the reafon 
why the laft mentioned name was thought unlucky, it being ex- 
preflive of the nature of the inhabitants, who were, generally 
J peaking, knaves, fycophants, and proftitutes ; his words aie 
thefe. 

Nunc ita eft h<cc hominum natio Etydamnia ; 

Volute arii at que po* at ores maxim i ; 

Turn fycophant/e & pa/pat ores plurimi 

In urbe hac habitant ; turn mere-trices mult e res 

Nu/quam perbibentur blandiores gentium. 

Propter ea buic urbi no men Epidamno inditupi eft : 

£>uia nemo ferme hue fine Damno divortitur (18). 

Some have thought, that Dyrracbium was rather the name of the 
p'>rt than the city ; and others again have fuggefted, that the an- 
ticnt city of Epidamnus ftood on the continent, whereas Dyrra* 
chium was feated in a peninfula (19). It is now without doubt cal- 
led Durazzo, and is a port of considerable note, that is, confi* 
dcring the condition of other maritime places on this coart, which 
once made a confulerahle figure in ftory (20). 

(D) Jpollon.a (bod feven miles from the lea on the river Lam. 
It was a colony of the Corinthians ^ and alfo of the Corcyrians y per- 
haps in the fume manner as Epidamnus. It had fome time the 
name of Gylace from Gy laces a Corinthian, who probably was the 
kader of the firft colony (21). There is a very remarkable ftory 
relating to this city related by Herodotus ; and, inafmuch as we 

(15) Diodor. Sicul. Bibliotb. I xix. (16) Plin. Hi ft. Natur. 
I. iii. c. 23. (17) Appian. I. ii. f 1 S) Meneecbm. Ail ii. 

Seen, i. ver. 33. (19) S caliper. Animad. in Eufeb. p. 78. {20) 
Button, in Cluster. Geogt , i>li ft p a. (21^ Eta/m. Finding, 

fit lien . * ? - ?. 

lhall 
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faulantiii but ftill on the coaft of the Adriatic^ lay the 
country of the Elymiota y whofe chief cities were Ely ma and 

Bui- 

ftiall have no occafion to fpeak of it elfewhere, it is but juft the 
reader (hould meet with it here. " In the territories of Apo/lonia 9 . 
" a flock of fheep facred to the Tea, fed by day on the banks of 
" a river, which, defcendine from the mountain Laemon, runs 
" through that country into the fea at the port of Orieus ; but by 
" night they are fdlded in a cave far diflant from the city, and 
" guarded by men chofen annually to that end, out of the molt 
" eminent among the citizens for birth and riches ; becaufe the 
" people of Apollonia fet a high value upon thefe fheep, purfuanc 
'* to the admonition Of an oracle. Zuenus being chofen keeper 
'* of this flock, neglecting his charge, fell afleep, and in the mean 
" time wolves entering the cave deftroyed about fixty of the 
" fheep. When he awaked, and faw what was done, he faid 
" nothing to any man, thinking to purchafe the like number,, 
" and to put them among the relt ; but the Apclfanians % being 
u foon informed of the thing, caufed him to appear without 
" delay before the court of juflice, and fentenced him to lofe 
" his eyes for fleeping when he ought to have watched. Never- 
" thelefs, when they had thus puniflhed Euenus with blindness, 
14 the fheep brought forth no more Iambs, nor the earth its ufual in- 
11 creafe, as the oracles of Dodona and Delphi had predicted. And 
11 when they applied themfelves to the prophets to know the 
" caufe of the prefent calamities, they told them, that they 
" had uujuftty put out the eyes of Euenus the keeper of the fa- 
" cred fheep ; that they themfelves had fent in the wolves, and 
" would not difcontinue their vengeance till the Apollonian* fliould 
" make him full fatisfaction, and fuch amends for the injury as he 
" himfelf mould chufe and judge fuflicient ; after which they would 
H make fo valuable a prefent to Enema % that the greater part of 
" men Ihould think him happy. Thefe predictions the Apolloni- 
M ans kept fecret, and appointed fome of their citizens to act in 
" conformity to their intentions ; which they did in this manner : 
" Having found Euenus fitting on a chair, they fat down by him, 
" and, after other difcourfc, exprefled their forrow for his a/Hicli- 
" on, taking occafion from thence to afk him what reparation he 
" would chufe, if the Apollonians were difpofed to give him fatif- 
u faction. Euenus t who had not heard of the oracle, faid, if they 
" would give him the lands of inheritance belonging to two citi- 
" zens he named, and which he knew to be the bell of that 
M country, and would moreover add to that gift, the mofl: rr»ng- 
" nificent houfe of the city, he would be reconciled to rhcrn, and 
*' contented with that fatisfa&ion. Thole who fat by him, 
" immediately taking hold of hi' anfwer, Euenus^ fiiu fhey, the 
41 Apollonians offer you the reparation you demand for the iofs of 

** your eyes, in obedience to an oracle they have received : Which 

" when 
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Bullish 9 both fea-ports and both mentioned by Pliny ** 
Eaftward of the Elymiotwns lay a little inland diftri£r, called 
the kingdom of Orejles (E), faid to have received its name 
from the fettling here of the fon of Agamemnon, after he had 
jflain his mother m . Its capital was Gyrtofie, mentioned by 
Pliny n . The Eordians lay behind the country of the Tau- 

* Thucyd. Bel. Pelop. I. xi. p. 169. 1 Hift. Nat, I. 

iv. c. 10. p. 53. I. iii. c. 5. p. 40. m Liv. 1. xxxiii. c. 34. 

& 1. xlii. c. 38. Steph. in voce *Ope?at. n Hift. Natur. 

1. iii. c. ;. p. 40. 

*« when Euenus heard, he was not a little mortified, to find him- 
44 felf deceived by this artifice. However, the Apollonians, having 
■« firft fatisfied the poffefibrs, made him a prefent of the lands he 
* e demanded, and in a fliort time he obtained the fpirit of divina- 
e< tion, and acqufred a confiderable name [zz) '* In the days of 
Cajfanier king of Macedon, it ran the fame rifqae that Epidamnus 
did, that is of being reduced under his dominion ; but, by the 
help of the Ilfyrians, it threw off his yoke (23 J.. Under the Ro- 
mans it flouriftied and was very famous, particularly on account 
of its pleafant fituation, which invited many perjbns to fettle 
therein and form a kind of academy. It is now (as we think) call- 
ed Pallina{z\\. 

(E) The little diftri&in the kingdom of Macedonia, which re- 
tained for ages the denomination of Oreftes** kingdom, is faid to 
have derived that title thus : Orejles the fon of Agamemnon^ after 
he had been acquitted of his mother's murder and had ftolen a- 
way Hermione, retired with fuch Greeks, asj-out of regard to his 
virtue, were content to follow his fortune?, through Tbejfaly and 
Epirus into this region, which fay' on the borders of the latter, 
and there fettled himfelf. 'Here by liermione he had a fon, whom 
after his own name he called Orejles, who fucceeded him in the 
kingdom, and by his juft and gentle fway fo endeared himfelf to his 
people, that, in memory of his and his father's goodnefs towards 
them, they called their country and themfelves after the name of thefe 
princes (25). This people, tho* they lived within the bounds of 
the Macedonian kingdom, and were obedient to *ts kings, at leaft 
after the reign of Philip, yet they preferved fuch privileges, and 
vindicated their liberty with fuch firmnels, that when the Romans, 
after the overthrow of Perjeus, pofTeffed themfelves of Macedon, 
they left this people in freedom, and allowed them to fet up the 
form of a dependent commonwealth, acknowledging the Roman 
protection, but not the jurifdidion of the provincial magiftratcs 
(26 ). 

(zz) Herodot. /. ix, (23) Dlodor. SiculJ. xix. Cluwr.uli 

fupra. (24) Butto. in Not. C/n<ver. Introd. Geog. I. iv. c. 9. 
(,25) Stephanus in voce *Op >Vt«i. (z6) Tit. Liv. Hift. L xliii. 

lantit) 
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W//, "and between it and the kingdom of Oreftts o. To 
the north of thefe lay the territory of the DajTwa ? , whofe 
chief cities were Lycbnides and Evia. Polybius * indeed 
calls the former Lycbnidia. It was a place remarkable for 
its fine fituation near a lake of the fame name, and is at 
this day called Ochrida r . Eaft of this country Jay /t.ma- 
thia f properly fo called, a region from whence, as we have 
faid, the whole country fiftce called Macedonia derived its 
moft antient name. It Itretchcd itfelf quire to the Sinus 
Thermaicusj or, as it is now called, the trulph of Salonicbi 9 
and contained fevcral famous cities, particularly AZgaa or E- 
dffa, the antient capital of the Afaccdof.ian kingdom, of 
which we fhall have hereafter occafion to Jpcnk at large, it 
having been the royal feat of Car an us the firft king of Mace- 
don 9 and the burial-place of the kin^s of his line to the time 
of Alexander the great*. Pe!1a 9 antiently caKed Bunomos or 
Bunomio 9 Jeated at the mouth of the river Aflius, famous 
for being the birth-place of Philip and his fon Alexander^ 
and for having in its neighbourhood the tomb of Euripides 
the celebrated tragic poet u . Eurcpus 9 a place fcatcd, as Pli- 
ny tells us, on the river Atthis *, and Bcraa, where a fedi- 
tion was raifed ngainft the apoftle Foul by the Jcvjs f. South- 
en ft from /Eituiihia, and clofe on the (bore of the gulph of 
S,<!orJciIs 9 lies the little country of Pieria z , famous for its 
being the region of the mnfc, who were from thence ftiled 
Picrides, Its chief cities v/ere pydna, antiently called Cr- 
trffffy franding between the mouths of the rivers Aliacmon 
and Lydius, in which Olympics the mother of Alexander^ 
Roxena his wife, and Alexander his fon were put to death by 
C'tjf under a . In its neighbourhood was fought the decifive 
battle between P aulas JEihilius the Roman conful and Per- 
Tens king of Maccdon, wherein the latter was utterly defeat- 
ed ij . Phylace and Dion or Dium 9 a ftrong town, in which 

Alexander the great is laid to have Icen a vifion, wherein he 

« 

° Hsrodot. 1. vi:. c. iS-. St s a bo, Geojr. I. vii. p. 273. 
r Livr. x! : ii. eg 1 1. v. p. ' LfJKOr;. in Cluvcr, 

gesg. 1. iv. c. 9, J ' Justin, i viii. c. 1. Luc a n. 1. i. 'Jus- 
tin, uhi fupra. Pun. II. N !. iv. c. 10. Oiodor. Sicut.. 
1. xix. c. • z. 11 Hrncn. 1. vii. 0.123. Liv. I. xliv. prop, 

fn. P. M> r.. de Sic Orh I. ii. c. 3. « Hill. Natur. 
St r. a co. Exccrp. 1. v : i. Piim.o't. !. ix. c. R. >' Aft. 

A»>uft. e. rcvii. 5 St* a bo, ubi funra. * Strarh, ubi 

frpra. Di^dor. Sicul. 1. xi::. Justin. 1. xiv. c. 0. • Ti r, 
Li v. 1. xliv. c, 8. 
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was promifecl the conqueft of the Per/tan empire 6 . Oft 
the other iiJe of Mmathia, that is, to the north, lay the 
country of Mygdonia, in which were the cities of Antigo- 
nia, Let*, and Terpilus d. Eaft of this we find the region 
of Aihbhaxhhy in which flood the noble city of Theffaloni- 
c.i y antientiy called Therma* or rather built near the place 
where that old city flood. Irs founders were Cajfander 
and Thefdomcay the daughter of Philip and fitter to Alex- 
ander the great. It is celebrated in hiftory on many accounts, 
and is at this day the mo ft confide rable place in Macedonia y 
under the name of Salonicbi*. Stagira, a city famous for 
producing Hipp*rchus the philofopher and the celebrated Arif- 
totlfj preceptor to Alexander the great whofe knowledge was 
as extenfive as the conquefts of his pupil f (F). South-eaft 

of 

c Tit. Liv. 1 xliv. c. 9. Thucyd. I. iv. p. 30J. Polyb. 
1. iv. c 42. Arr. I. i. d Thucyd. I. ii. p. 170. c Herod. 
1. vii. Thucyd. I. i. p. 40. f Diodor. Sicul. 1. xviL He- 
rod. 1. vii. c. 1 15. Thucyd. 1. iv. p. 311, 

(FJ Ihejfaloniea had the good luck to remain always confidera- 
ble in the midlt of that alrnolt total ruin, which various conquefts 
brought on Macedonia. Strabo tells us, that in his time, it was the 
mod flourifhing city in the kingdom (27). St. Paul found: it no 
lefs flourifhing, when he preached the gofpel therein ; and how 
great regard he had for the church there, appears from the e- 
piflles directed thereto (28). Even at this day it makes a very 
great figure under the name Salonichi> and is not only very re- 
markable for the great trade carried on there, by which its in- 
habitants are ftill rich, at leaft in proportion to their neighbours, 
but alfo for the noble ruins which teftify its antient magnificence. 
There are the remains of feveral triumphal arches, as well as one 
which is ftill almoft entire, creeled in honour of the emperor An- 
toninus. There are alfo churches now turned into mofques of fur- 
prifmg beauty, particularly that which was confecrated to St. De- 
metrius, containing two churches, one over the other, both of 
excellent marble, and adorned with upwards of a thoufand columns 
of jafper, porphyry, fcfr In this, and in other churches, are 
the tombs of feveral illuftrious perfons, and without the city are 
numerous fragments of antiquity with variety of inferiprions. There 
are alfo quantities of medals frequently found here ; but the Turks 
are lb incurious, that they fet no value upon them, and fo care- 
le.i, that thry will not pr- ferve them for thofe that do : infomuch, 
that travellers are conllrained to make ufeof various arts to obtain 



(■7) Ccograph. I. vii. p. 330. (28) Two eft 'files to the 

ThfJ/alotiiiitiS, 

from 
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of this country lies the region of Chalcidica, in which were 
the towns of Angeea, Singus, and Acanthus, now called E- 
rifto s . Next lay the country of Paraxis, full of gulfs and 
inlets formed by the JEgean fea. In it were the cities of Pa- 
Una *, antiently called Phlegm, as Herodotus tells us, in the 
neighbourhood of which there dwelt of old certain cruel and 
inhofpitable giants, who were extirpated by Hercules K Po- 
tidard, a colony of Corinthians, but afterwards poffefled by 
the Athenians, from whom it was taken by Philip the father 
of Alexander. It was afterwards re-edified by Cajfander, who 
called it from his own name Cajfandria, which appellation 
it (till retains k » Torone, from whence the neighbouring bay 
received the appellation of Toronaicus r . Olynthus, a city 
famous for the feveral fieges it fuftaincd, and for being the 
birth-place of Calijlhenes, the philofopher »». The Bifalta 
held a fmall country bordering on the Sinus Strymonicus, and 
in the northern part of Macedonia. Their chief cities were 
Euporia, OJfa, and Calitera n . North-well from them lay 
the region of Edonia, on the confines of which ran the 
river Strymon. In it ftood the cities of Amphipolis, Scotufa, 
and Berga ; the firft famous for being a colony of the Athe- 
nians 0 -y and fomc think that the antient city Crenides ftood 
alfo within its bounds, which Philip the father of Alexander 
rebuilt and called Philippi p. North- weft of this territory 
lies the country of Pelagonia, bordering on mount Hamus, 
the chief city of which was Stobi, now called Starachino 
Weft of it lies Orbelia, in which were feated the cities of 
Orma and Garifcus r . Next, bending to the louth-weft, 

8 Herod. I. vii. c. 22. h Thucyd. 1. i. p. 41. 1 He- 

rod. 1. vii. c. 123. k Tit. Liv. 1. xliv. c. u Strab. 

Excerp. I. vii. 1 Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvi. c. 55. Pomp. 

Mela, 1. ii. c. 3. » Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvi. c. 54.. 

"Tit. Liv.1 , xxxv. c. 2Q,. Pi, in. H. N. 1. iv. 0 Thu- 

cyd. 1. iv. p. 320. Herod. 1. vii. c. 114. Tit. Liv. 1. xliv. 
c. 45. * Plin. H. N. 1. iv. c 11. ISirabon. 

Geogr. 1. vii. p. 225. r Cluver. L iv. c 9. 

from this illiterate nation, pieces of which they neither know the 
ufe, nor account them of any va'ue(29 * * c * s vcr Y probable, 
thru the excellent fit nation of Iheffalonica hath been the chief caufe 
of that refpeft which all conquerors have (hewn it It has cer- 
tainly fuch advantages iheivfrom as are fcarcc to be met with eiie- 
where, and which have been celebrated by the anticnts, as well as 
admired by the moderns. 



(29) Voyaget du S P Luras. Tom. I p 203. 

A '2 lies 
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* lies the country of Joria, in which flood the city of Jo- 
rum. Wed from it is lituate the territory of the Almopi- 
ans, in which ftand the cities of Europus y Alb.anopolis y and 
Apfalus f . Dire&ly fouth of thefe we find the region of 
the Aijlrians, the chief city in which was aqtiently culled 
JEftrium l . Eaft of them, and in the very heart of Macedo- 
nia,, lies the country of the Lyncefii^ the chief city in which 
wo^ called Heraclca u ; north of which lay the inland coun- 
try of Sinilcaj the principal towns in which were Par#ccpo- 
lis and Trijlolus *. 

Tbeufe of The reader may poffibly think he might have been fpared 
this de- fo particular a detail of nations and cities now no more j but 



fcription. he will eafily perceive from the following hiflory, that an ac- 
curate defcripuon of the ami en t Macedonia was abfolutely 
neceflary to render it intelligible \ and he will he the better 
fatisfied, when we allure him, that the foregoing defcription 
was not collected without great pains taken, not only in 
comparing anient hiftorians, but modern geographers alfo, 
and the relations of fuch travellers as have feen the ruins of 
thofe cities, which make fuch a figure in antient hiftory, and 
are yet very differently placed in our maps. 
The extent Jltfacedonia, according to M. del 9 Ijle's map of Greece^ 
§f Mace- jj cs b e t ween t hc 40th and 42d degrees of north latitude, and 
onu ' between the 37th and 42d degrees of longitude. Brixius 

reckons from mount Orbelus to Pindus, that is, from north 
to fouth 2000 fladia^ and from Epidarmus to mount Athos 
3500 Jlaclia * from weft to eaft. According to the map be- 
fore mentioned it is from porth to fouth about 160 miles, and 
from weft to eaft about 220. Its form is very irregular ; tut 
its fituation is excellent, ip refpeft that it is wafhed on the eaft by 
the Mgean fea, and on the weft by the Ionian ; which advan- 
tages, however, were never cultivated as they might have 
been, nor were the Macedonians ever powerful at fea, not- 
withftanding that many noble bays and excellent harbours 
are to be found in their country. 
Mountains. Amongst the moft confiderable mountains in this region, 

we may reckon that great ridge running acrofe thc north part 
thereof, ft i led the Scar di an mountains. In this part alfo of 
Macedon flood mount Pangwus^ lofty and well coveied witli 
wood, yrt infinitely more valuable from its contents, which 
were both gold and filver, as we ftiall /hew ellc where z . H#- 

r PLiN H. N. 1. iv. c. to. Thucv u. I, ii. p. 170. 1 Clu- 

vi k. ubi fupra. u Tihicvd. I. iv. p. 3 3 * Ct u • 

v v. r. ubi fupra. * Les Eiats & Empires Tit. Maccdonie. z Pl i n . 
Hifl. Nat. 1. iv. c. 11. D. Cass. 1 xhii. p. 34.7. 
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muh W f9th«r J em us 1 the weftern fpurs of which, joining 
th* fcardian hills, divide this country from Thrace a . A thus 
in the Chalcidian region, one of the moft celebrated moun- 
tains in the world b. Mela reports, that it is fo high at to 
reach above the clouds*. Martianus Capellus affirmed it to be 
fix miles high * ; and it was a received opinion, that it never 
rained thereon, becaufe the afhes, left on the altars erected 
near its fummit, were always found as they were kit, dry 
and unfeattered ; but if on many accounts it was famous a- , 
mong the antients, it is no lefs fo among the moderns. The 
Greeks^ ftruck with its lingular iituation, and the venerable 
appearance of its towering afcent, erefled fo many churches., 
jnonafteries, and hermitages thereon, that it became in a 
manner inhabited by devotees, and from thence received the 
name of the holy mountain, which it ftill retains, tho' many 
of thofe confecrated works are now decayed (G). Olympus* 

another 

a Plin. Hift. Nat. I. iv. c. n. Diod. Sicul. 1. iv.c. 84. 
b Hbrodot. I. vii. c. 22. Plin. Hift Nat. 1. iv. c. u. « De 
Situ Orbis, I. ii. c, 2. d Ap. Varen. Geogr. 1. i. 

(*G ) This mount Athos is thought to have received its name from 
a giant, who, the fcholiaft on Theocritus informs us, was the fon of 
Neptune and Rkodopc ; but in this there is a concealed meaning, be- 
caufe he is fatd to have removed this mountain from the neighbour- 
hood of a lake of the Iaft-mentioned name: Hence he is called 
the fon of Rbodofe, becaufe from her he came ; and the fon of Nep- 
tune ; becaufe he came to him. There arc coins, which on their 
reverfe have the fummit of mount Athos 9 with a man of a gigantic 
fize lying on the rocks, with his right hand over his head. Whe- 
ther this be the Giant 9 the Genius of the Mountain, or Jupiter 
Athous, is not clear (21). As to the cutting of the iflhmub which 
unites it to the land, Herodotus gives us the following account of it, 
and therein an admirable defer; ption of the mounrain : *' Athos is 
41 a mountain of great fame and magnitude, leaning upon the fea, 
" and well inhabited It terminates to the landward in the form 
" of a peninfula, and makes an ifthmus of about twelve ftatles in 
" length, containing a plain with fome mixture of little hills from 
" the coaftof Acanthus to that of Torone. On this ilthmus, which 
" lies at the foot of mount Athos % ftands Sana a Grecian ctty ; but 
" Xerxes determined to cut off from the continent all the other 
u cities, which, being built upon the mounrain and beyond this 
u place, were Dion, Olophyxus, Acrothoon, Ttyfiu, and Cleone. 
'* The Operation was carried on in this manner ; the barbarians 
" having drawn a line before the city of Sana, divided the ground 
" among the fcveral nations, and when the trench was confider- 



21) Grono*v. A?itiquit Giac. Vol. I. fit. Athos. 
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another lofty mountain, firppofed not only to pervade the 
clouds, but to reach almoft the confines of heaven ; whence 

the 

ably funk, thofe who were in the bottom continued to dig, and 
4C delivered the earth to men (landing upon ladders, who handed 
** the fame again to fuch as were placed in a higher ftation, till 
** at laft others who waited to receive the burden at the edge of 
" the canal, carried it away to another place ; but by digging 
** in a perpendicular manner, and making the bottom of equal 
** breadth with the top, all the workmen, except the Phoenicians, 
** drew double labour upon themfelves, becaufe the earth, as is 
" natural, fell down continually in great quantities from the upper 
** parts. The Phoenicians alone ftiewed that ability on this occafi- 
on, of which they are fo much mailers at all times ; for they 
opened the part which was afligned to their care twice as large 
as others had done ; and Hoping the ground gradually ti;l 
they came to the bottom, they then found the meafure equal 
'* with the reft. Jn a meadow adjoining to this place they had a 
** court of juflice, and a market furniflied with a great abundance 
" of corn brought over from JJsa. My conjectures lead me to 
•* think, that Xerxes undertook this enterprize upon a motive of 
*' oftentation, in order to fliew the greatnefs of his power, and 
to perpetuate the memory of his name ; for tho 1 he might have 
catrfed his fleet to be conveyed over the land without much 
difficulty, yet he would rather command the iflhmus to 
** be cut, and a canal to be made to receive the fca of fuch 
" a breadth as might be fufficient to carry two (hips failing in 
" front (22 V From Thucydides we leam, that the inhabitants of 
the five cities abovementioned were barbarians, fpeaking two 
tongues, that is, the Greek and a language of their own. Pin- 
tttreb and Pliny have both written, that this mountain is fo high, as 
to project its lhade, when the fun is in the fummer folftice, on 
the market-place of the city Myrrhina in the ifland of Lemnos. 
On account of this it is faid, that the inhabitants of this city e- 
reded a brazen calf at the termination of the ftiadow, on which 
was inferibed this Manojlic : 

Half Lemnos' calf doth Athos Jbadovu bide. 

Pliny affcrts the diftance between the foot of mount Jthos and the 
ifland of Lemnos to be 87,000 paces. He does not tell us at what 
hoar of the day this fludow was obferved, yet this may be fup- 
plied by fuppofing it to have been a little before fun-fet, the fun 
being then in the vertical circle, which pnfieth over Athos and 
Myrrhina ; or rather it may he iuppofed two degracs higher, be- 
tanfe otUerwife the iLadow could not be fo exaclly oblervcd in 
Lemnos ^ 2 3). Thefe points fettled, it will appear from the prin- 
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the poets took the liberty of making it the feat of the gods* ; 

yet, with the leave of thefe towering wits, men of cooler 

imagi- 

cStrabon. Geogr. 1. i sc. Virc r uGeorg i. ver. 281. 

ciples of trigonometry, that the altitude of Athos is thirty two fur? 
longs, which, however, is not very confident with truth. The 
reafon in all probability is, becaufe Pliny hath affigncd too great a 
dillance between the mountain and the ifland. The belt maps we 
have make that ditfonce but 55 Italian miles ; which being aiTum- 
ed reduces it nearer the true height, ws, of eleven furlongs, or a 
little more (24). As to the modern ftateof this celebrated moun- 
tain, we cannot inform the reader better thereof, than by tranflat- 
ir.g the accurate defcription of a French traveller : " As I ftaid a 
" good while at Salome hi, and as that city is not far diftant from 
" Monte Santo, which is mount Athos, fo mucli celebrated by the 
" antient poets for its height, and fo famous among the modem 
" Greeks for the monks and hermits refiding thereon, I could not 
" be fatisfied without going to fee it. In the fpace of a few 
" days [ examined this wide and fo much talked of field of 
" wonders, leaving no part of it unexplored, no not even the 
" chapel on the fummit, which is very little vifited. As I afcend- 
«' ed, I found a good deal of fnow ; but as it was in the fineft 
" feafon of the year, (in the month of June) the fun began to 
" operate upon it every where, and to turn it into water. Its 
" fummit is a perfect rock and abfolutely naked ; but the fnow 
" did not lie there fo long as in the vallies. Paffing to the fouth- 
" fide, we found it lhady. Arriving at the chapel, which was 
" feated on a high rock, we were informed, that it was confecra- 
" ted in memory of the tranfiguration, and that on the fixth of Auguji 
" they fung a (blemn mafs in the prefence of a multitude of peo- 
" pie, who out of devotion remained there all night. As to o- 
41 ther things, we found them in pretty good order, confidcring 
** that it is a place not to be vifited but in fummer weather* 
" The building too was well enough, efpecialJy if we confider 
" its ikuation, it being not a little furprizing to find a chapel e- 
" reeled, where one cannot flay a quarter of an hour without a 
u great fire. That which our geographers call Monte Santo com- 
" prehends not only mount Athos, but the whole chain of moun- 
" tains which unites it to the continent of Macedonia. This 
" chain is feven or eight leagues long, and three or four broad, 
" and it is true, that the Greeks call this ridge Oros Ano7: % or 
" the holy mountain ; but when they fpeak of mount J/fw in 
u particular, they call it Hill .Jtvos. Of the twenty mot:tltei:es 
11 erected in this foliuidc, there is but one. which (fan Js on this 
" mountain, and that is dedicated to St. Laura, which is indeed 
'* richer and more confiderable than all the rclt ; and it i^ owned, 
M that from the monks inhabiting therein, the reft took the rule 
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imaginations conceived it no impoffible tafk to meafure it. 
This Xcnagoras attempted and performed with fuccefs. Where- 
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under which they live. Thefe convents, generally fpeaking 

referable fortrefles rather than religious houfes. They are 
«* furrounded with good walls, flanked with towers, or at leaft 
" furmounted by a vaft donjon, well fumiftied with artillery, and 
all things e!fe neceffary for defence. This is a very neceffary 
precaution, confidering their fituation in the midft of thieves. 
As thefe monafteries are generally five or fix ftories high, the a- 
partments in them are numerous and very large, but not over 
•* well difpofed. They are covered with lead, which by the re- 
" fledlion of the fun-beams fliines like filver ; and all things confi- 
•* dered, we may rather wonder at their being in fo good a ftate, 
•« than at their being in no better. Thefe monafteries are inde- 
pendent of each other in point of government ; and though in 
the center of thefe monafteries there is an epifcopal fee in a 
pretty large town called Kapiarb, yet the monks pay no fort of 
obedience to this b'fhop. The cathedral, however, is filled A* 
€t crotatort y i e. the mod bigb t and is fetved by monks fent by the 
«• fuperiors of the refpe&ive convents for that purpofe. There is 
** alio on mount Athos a confiderable church, dedicated to St.Amie, 
« < where the Anckorites rcfort for the performance of their devo- 
tions at certain feftivals, and other fettled times, Thefe poor 
*' people are quite fecluded from the reft of human race. They 
*■ may be about fixty in number, and live mod of them alone ; 
«' the reft, two in a cell ; they live by the labour of their hands, 
" as did the antient monks, and are under the direction of a chief, 
«' who is called Dicaios, i. e. the Jujf ; yet he himfelf fa depend- 
« f ent on the monaftery of St. Laura, bee&ufe their cells are built 
on the ground belonging to that religious houfc. All the mo* 
nafteries have little farms belonging to them, which are ma- 
naged by certain monks for the benefit of the houfe. All thefe 
•* religious, as has been faid before, live Under a Common rule, 
•« which rule confifts chiefly in the ftritl obfervance of the follow- 
* f ing points : i. The keeping certain ftated fafls, which they re- 
*' commend vehemently in their fermons, and which, to do them 
" juftice, they recommend no lefs by the feVerity with which they 
keep them. 2, The palling whole nights in certain churches 
confecrated to the honour of God, where they either make 
folemn prayers, or elfe join together in chanting p fa 1ms, con- 
• 4 forming herein to the practice of the antient church, in which 
thefe devotions were itilcd Vigils. 3. They iuffcr no woir.*vn 
to approach the Koly mountain, which they carry yet farther, 
by excluding a!! kind of animals of the feminine gender ; and 
this principle they were wont alfo to caufe their younger mou' 
to be iniiruclcd in Jeparatc houfes, as if youth itfelf had fomc 
thing in it feminine (25.)'* 

C - 3) Voyages du Sieur P. Lucas, T. i./, 206. 
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by he found, that its height did not much exceed an Englijh 
mile. Many geographers reckon this mountain to Thejjhiy y 
but we think it belongs rather to Macedonia (H). 

We have heretofore obferved, that the Scardian hills and jy on ^ s 
niount Atbos were well covered with woods ; and indeed the^ r// 
whole kingdom of Macedonia^ being every-where intermixed y ^ 
with mountains, hilis, and rifin?; grounds, abounded with all 
forts of trees, which are valuable in Europe^ either on ac- 
count of timber, fruit, or (hade. As to deferts or large 
waftes, we find not that there were any fuch in amient times; 
on the contrary, it appears, that no part of Ettrcpe was more 
thoroughly peopled ; but fince it has been in the hands of the 
Turks * great part of it is become uninhabited, a thing not 
unfrequent in other parts of the Ottoman empire. 

The peculiar happinefs of Mxczdciiia, in having the fea 
on each fide of it, we have already icimrkeJ. It is our duty 

(H) As Athos aftonifhed by its height and bulk, fo the mountain 
Olympus llruck the beholder with reverer.ee by its amazing lofti- 
nefs, and at the fame time invited his alcent by the beauty and 
variety of profpects which it afford ed. The river Pencus, one of 
che cleared, gentleft, and molt beautiful ilrenms in the univerfe, 
ran at its foot, dividing it from OJJa, and making a multitude of 
finall but charming ifles, covered with fhady trees, and adorned 
with magnificent temples, grottoes, porticoes, and other ftately 
buildings (26). Its height is certainly very great ; but as we ob- 
ferved above, not near fo great as it was imagined by the an ti - 
ents. As to the notion of its being above the fecond region of 
the air, it depended intirely upon a faft, viz. that letters traced 
on the allies of Jupiter's altar, remained undefaced for a long 
fpace of time. This altar ilood on the very fummit of Olympus , 
and the god was worshipped there with peculiar devotion. Ow 
the fouth eaft fide of the hill ran the famous river Hel::on % and 
near it flood a noble temple of Jupiter, in the midfl of a ftiady 
grove. The mountains OJJa and Pe/ion were in its neighbour- 
hood, much fpoken of in antient authors, and very confiderable 
for their height, tho' they come far (hort of Olympus. Depar- 
thus Siculus, at the command of Ibme of the neighbouring prin- 
ces, meafurcd mount Pelion with great exaflnefs, and fo\wd it to 
be in height 1250 pace*, or about an Ira.'utn mile and half, ft 
is now called Petras, and has (ome little forts on its fides (27^. 
There is fome doubt amongrt geographers, whether this region 
ought to be reckoned to ,\.u:td-jma or Tbrjftuy ; but, as \vc make 
the river Perseus their common bo-iiidary, Olympus and the terri- 
tory about k 1*11 b under our cognizance here. 

(26) Tempt * fecund Deuiipt. O, (.7) Strnbvi Usopr. 
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Seas, ri* here, however, to be a little more particular. The Adriatic 
wrs, lakes waflies its weftern coaft, and, befides the great haven of EpU 
£srV. damnus* now Durazzo* makes fevcral fafe ports, which are 

now moft of them negle&ed. On the eaft the Mgean fea 
-was (till more advantageous, opening to Macedonia not only 
the trade of Greece* but that of Afia alfo ; which commerce 
was efpecially forwarded by the fpacious bays every-where 
formed on the coalt. Four of thefe were chiefly remarkable, 
viz. Sinus Strymonicus* having on its north-fide part of Thrace* 
and on the fouth the long extending promontory of Athos* 
including in its bofom the ifland of Thafus. It was called the 
Strymonic bay, becaufe the river Strymon ran there into the 
fea. It is now called Golpho di Contejfa. Sinus Singiticus* ha- 
ving on one fide mount Athos* and on the other a long flip of 
land, once full of rich and populous towns, of which there 
is now no appearance j the bay therefore takes its prefent name 
from a neighbouring mountain, and is ftiled Golpho di 
Monte Santo. Sinus Toronaicus* having the ridge of land 
before- mentioned on the one fide,and part of the region 
Paraxia on the other. It received its old name from the 
city Torone* but is now called Golpho d 9 Aiomama. Sinus 
7bermaicus* having on the one fide Macedonia* on the other, 
for the moft part, Thejfaly. It is at leaft fixty miles in length, 
and received its name from the antient city Therma* called 
afterwards Thejfalonica* now Salonichi (. In fpeaking of the 
rivers of Macedon* we will be^in with thofe which run into 
the Adriatic* and after fpeak of fuch as run into the Mgean 
fea. Panyafus rifes not far from the city Pitheum* and, af- 
ter a winding courfe "of upwards of a hundred miles, from 
the fouthern borders of Macedon to Epidamnus or Durazzo* 
near it difcharges itfelf into the Adriatic 8 . The Apfus* 
rifing not far from the city of Eordea* after a fhort courfe of 
thirty miles, difcharges itfelf about ten miles below the mouth 
of the Panyafus. The Laous* called alfo JEas and Aous* has 
its fource near the city of Antigonia* and, after a nprth-weft 
courfe of forty miles, enters the Adriatic a little below the 
city of Apollonia. Celydnus or Pepylichus running from the 
Acroceraunian mountains direftly into the Adriatic* would 
not be worthy of mention, if it were not regarded as the 
boundary between Macedon and Epirus. The rivers running 
into the JEgaan fea, are, The Aliacmon ; it rifes in the 
mountains lying above the city Elymea* and running for fome 
time parallel to the Panyafus* after a courfe of feventy miles 

f Cluve v. Geo^r. !. iv. O ll a r. Gcog. Antiq, 1. u\ c 13. 
* See in the map thu courfe of this and other rivers. 
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almoft due eaft, enters the bay of Thejfalonica, between the 
cities of Pydna and Dium. The Erigon rifes in the country 
of the Lyncejla, and running diredtly north about thirty 
miles, turns then to the eaft, and declining by degrees 
to the fouth, falls, after a farther courfe of forty miles, 
into a lake formed by the waters of the river Axius, and with 
them runs into the fea. The Axius, which is by far the 
greateft river in Macedon, rifes from two fountains in the 
Scardian mountains, and, after a courfe of eighty miles, it 
fpreads itfelf into a large and noble lake below the city of 
Edejfa, and having received the Erigon there, falls into the 
bay of Thejfalor.ica almoft over-againft that city. The river 
Strymon rifes in Thrace, and rolling with a rapaid ftream al- 
moft diredly fouth, after a courfe of feventy miles, it enters 
by two broad and deep mouths that bay, which from it was 
ftiled the Strymonic. This river was the antient boundary of 
Macedon towards Tbrcce \ but Philip the father of Alexan- 
der took in all the country between it and the river Ncjlus, 
or, as fome write it, Mejlus ; which running almoft parallel 
to the river Strymon, falls into the fame bay near the city of 
Abdera, about forty miles diftant from the mouths of the 
Strymon. Smaller rivers there are many, fuch as the Chi dor us, 
AftraUs, Pontus, &c. As to lakes, befides thofe formed by 
the overflowing of the river Strymon, and the jun&ion of the 
rivers Axius and Erigon, there is almoft in the heart of Mace- 
ion, not far from the Candavian mountains, a large and fa- 
mous lake called the lake of Lychnidus, or the lake of Prefpa. 
There is another famous lake in the province of Mygdonia y 
and another near the antient city of Sintia, called afterwards 
Heraclea Sintica. As for fprings and fountains, they are innu- 
merable ; fuch as on account of their properties are remarka- 
ble, we lhall mention elfewhere. 

The air of Macedonia is, generally fpeaking, clear, Tterti- 
fharp, and wholefome, infomuch, that people live there mate, foil, 
commonly to a very great age. This is eafily accounted produce, 
for, when we confider, that it lies in the middle of the north riches, 
temperate zone, and in the fixth and feventh climates, its long- 
eft day containing about fifteen hours. The foil is evcry-where 
tolerable, in moft places fruitful, on the fea-coaft efpecially 
abounding with corn, wine, and oil, and indeed with every 
thing that couid be defired either for the ufe or convenience 
of men ; but the principal riches of Alaccdonia conftfted in 
its mines, of which it had many, and of almoft all kind of 
metals, but of gold particularly. In Pieria under its antient 
kings there were found large quantities of this pi ceious metal 
in tU~ fand, in lumps of conhderablc bi^nelb h . There 
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were alfo gold mines in the country between Thejfalonica and 
Sta<rirct, which mines are faid to have been wrought by the 
Turk ; but by far the moft confiderable were in the moun- 
tain Pang<zus, which king Philip added to his dominions. 
The ThMians, inhabitants of a little ifland lying in the Stry- 
monic b:i", had rendered themfelves very confiderable by the 
weakh tLey drew from them. This made the Athenians fo 
covetous of this tract of country, which, after many expe- 
ditions and much-ado, they attained, and loft it to the Tbra- 
cians afterwards. Philip drove them out, and having re- 
built the antient city of Crenides in a magnificent manner, 
called it bv his own name Philippi ; and carefully eftabliftiing 
pcrfons fktlful in the art of refining there, he made much 
greater advantage of thofe mines than any of their former 
poffeffors had done ; nay, it is faid, that he obtained the em- 
pire of Greece chiefly by means of the treafures extracted 
hence ; which muft appear very probable, if what Diodorus 
tells us be true, that he received annually a thoufand talents 
of gold'. Tb& Romans , when they reduced Macedonia into 
a province, reftrained the inhabitants from digging or refining 
gold or iilver, leaving them at liberty, however, to manufac- 
ture any other metal 

Animals As t' iere are not * n M ace d° n *& an ) f animals peculiar there- 
to, we are under no neceffity of entering into a detail of thofe 
common to it and to the reft of Greece ; we (hall content our 
felves therefore with mentioning only one thing which is very 
remarkable, and that is the abundance of horfes which were 
in Macedonia under its antient princes. This will be fet in a 
clear light by a fingle fact : There were kept in the royal 
ftud near Pella three hundred ftone-horfes and thirty thoufand 
mares l . It is evident from hence, that it was the military 
prudence of the Macedonian kings which determined them to 
place their hopes not in horfe but in foot, which might be 
ferviceable in all countries, whereas cavalry could act only 
in plains. Their inordinate love of hunting engaged them, 
however, to keep up fo large a breed of horfes, which were 
excellent in their nature, fleet, high-mettled, flrong- hoofed, 
and able to fubiift on very little and very ordinary provender. 
We need not wonder therefore, that the Macedonian armies 
were fo terrible, whoa their horfe were extraordinary good, 
and their foot excellent. 

Rarities. As to the rarities of Maccdcni.i, which, according to the 

order obferved in this vvoil:, ought to dole the defcription, 
we \vi!! 1 : c : . ■ n with the Picilan hills and (hades, which, on 

1 Diotiou. Sicul. 1. xvi. * T;t. Li v. 1. xliv. 1 
li an. Yar. Hill. lib. vii. 
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account of their lovely verdure and pleafant folitude, 
were ftiled the habitations of the mufes, who thence alfo 
were called Pierides. Amongft them rofe the fountain 
Pimplia> from whence they were called Pimpliades ». 
Yitruvius tells us, that near the fepulchre of Euripides 
there flowed from a fountain waters of fo poifonous a 
jiafare, as if fwallowed brought on immediate and in- 
evitable death". A modern traveller informs us, that in 
palling mount Jougous, which fcems to be part of that ridge 
formerly called the Scardian mountains, he found a certain 
flower, which he takes to be a kind of Lunaria major , which 
produced, as he apprehended, a fern or button according to 
the increafe of the moon, till thofe buttons equalled the days 
of the moon's age. He brought fome roots and feeds of this 
flower with him into Frame , that this curiofity might be more 
teifurely obferved and confidered o. We might add to thefe 
abundance of other curiofities, if we could give credit to all 
the fragments of natural hiftory left us by the antients, or 
to the ordinary collections on the fame fubject which have been 
made by the moderns ; but as many of thefc relations are 
apparently abfurd, many more very injudicioufly recited, and 
the authorities in moft cafes but very weak, we fhall content 
ourfelves with reporting thde, and fo conclude a chapter, 
wherein the reader Inth at leaft a more complete defcription 
of Macedonia than he can find elfc- where ; for though its 
kings fubdued fo great a part of the known world, yet hath 
no hiftorian, antient or modern, written explicitly of this 
country ; but have contented themfelves with brief and ge- 
neral defcript ions, fuch as might fuit well enough with the 
form of their hiftories, but were abfolutcly incompatible 
with the nature of this, which is univerfal, not in title and 
fhew only, but in a particular consideration of all the king- 
doms, empires, and ftates treated therein. 

SECT. If. 



Of the antiquity, government + callows * Lnvs % manners^ 
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and military dijcipline of the Macedonians. 

T has been heretofore obferved, that Macedonia 
ginally inhabited by many nations. In our geographical donians 
descriptions, we have recorded their names, pointed out otiviu*Uj 
their feats, and delivered whatever remarkable paffages we Arrives. 
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could find about them in antient authors. Thofe from whom 
that race fprung, which from fmall beginnings became lords 
of Greece and afterwards of the w«rld, were Argives. Un- 
der the leading of Caranus y who wasdefcended from Hercules 
by his fon Temenus, they came into this country, and with 
their fwords carved out themfelves fair poffefiions *. By de- 
grees they enlarged their dominions, not more by their va- 
lour than by their prudence and condefcenfion ; for ere&ing 
no trophies after victories, and treating thofe they fubdued 
with the tendernefs of brethren, they vanquifhed not only 
their perfonsjbut their minds ; and thus taking away all diftinft- 
ions, they in time reduced various tribes into one nation, 
which of courfe became too potent for its neighbours, 
and continually made incroachments upon them, unlefs re- 
trained by their united force, or the fear of provoking the 
Perjian monarch, or fome of the moft powerful Greek repub- 
lics. As the Macedonians j whofe hiftory we are now writ- 
ing, were compofed of many nations mixed with each other, 
and as all thofe nations were remarkable for bravery, 
hardinefs, and contempt of luxury, it is eafy to conceive, 
that the Macedonians were not unlike them. If we were to 
follow the method hitherto ufed, we fliould be obliged to re- 
peat many things already faid of the Greeks ; to avoid which, 
and at the fame time to deliver all that the reader can ex- 
pert under this fe&ion for clearing the fubfequent hiftory, we 
lhall reduce what we have to offer under three general heads : 
The firft lhall regard the government of Macedon and the ad- 
miniftration of its princes : The fecond the cuftoms of the 
people religious and civil : The third their military difci- 
pline. 

fleir firm Th e Macedonians had always kings ; yet under their ad- 
ef govern- miniftration they preferved as great or greater liberty than was 
ment. enjoyed under moft of the Grecian commonwealths b. Their 

monarchs ruled but they ruled according to law, or rather 
according to the maxims of natural equity, and did not commit 
any flagrant injuftice merely to gratify their wills. This was the 
original conftitution, and it may be faid to the glory of this 
nation, that it was not fubverted but with the kingdom. On 
this account Lucian introducing Philip and Alexander in his 
dialogues, makes the former call the Macedonians^ Freemen c . 
In cafes where the punilhment was capital, the caufe was 

"Justin. Hift. lib. vii. c. i. Euseb. Chronic, p. 47; b Ar- 
k 1 an, Exp. Alexand. lib. iv. p. 26;. Curt, vit. Aiexand. lib. vi. 
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beard by the army, or by the people ; and, till they con- 
demned the party, the king did not pretend to put him to 
death. We fhall meet with many inftances of this in the 
reign of Alexander who maintained the cuftoms of his na- 
tive foil when far from it, and did not think, that all his 
yi#ories could releafe him from the obligations he was under 
of a&ing according to the conftitution of his country. When 
in his paffion he killed Clitus 9 he on recolle&ion would have 
puniflied himielf with death, if the army had not interfered 
and taken his guilt upon them d . Polybius informs us, that 
when king Philips the laft but one of the Macedonian prin- 
ces, had caufed Leontius,, whom he fufpe£ted of confpiring 
againft him, to be feized, a body of targeteers, who were 
advanced before the army, fent deputies to defire that he 
might not be proceeded againft till they fhould rejoin it, that 
the king might not feem to have no regard for them or their 
fentiments e . It is true, the fame author tells us, that the 
king provoked by this meflage, put Leoniius fooner to death 
than he would have done; but he excufed himfelf 
from the neceffity of the thing, and puniflied the reft of the 
confpirators after the antient manner, By verdift of the 
army. It is not to be concluded from hence, that the Mace- 
donians were always jealous of their liberties, and quarrelling 
with their princes about them, for that was not the cafe. 
They did not call themfelves a free people, but acknowledged 
that they were fubjeft to their prince ; yet with this hope, that 
he would govern them as he ought, which when he did, they 
were moft loyal; but were not fo obedient, when he digrcf- 
fed from the paths of reafon : They clamoured loudly at 
Alexander , when he began to affedt the eaftern mode of go- 
verning ; nor would they be reconciled to him by gifts and 
fair fpeeches, but {hewed a vifible diflike, not of the king, 
but of fuch a&ions as he committed unworthy of his royal 
dignity f. The throne was hereditary, and continued in the 
race of Caranus till the (laughter of Alexander's family ; but 
it does not appear, that the Macedonians were very ftri£t as 
to the fucceffion, fo it was of the royal houfe, though ge- 
nerally fpeaking the eldeft fon fucceeded. The antient kings 
of Macedon were very modeft in the enfigns of their dignity ; 
for Alexander the great feems to have been the firft who wore 
a diadem and rich robes of ftate ; which, however, he trans- 
ferred to his fucccflbrs, yet the old kings had what was Suffici- 
ent to diflinguifh them from their fubjefls, fplcndid ar- 

A Curt. I. viii. it. 12. * Hift. lib. v. cap. 27. i Ar- 
r 1 an . lib. iv. p. 264. Curt. lib. viii. 
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mour, and a chair of ftate g . The generality of the people were 
always wonderfully loyal, and not only chearfully obeyed, but 
were zealoufly addi&ed to the fervice of, their prince ; nay, 
they feem to have carried their affe&ion towards his perfon 
too far, by making a law, or elfe adopting it from the Per- 
fans, that not only confpirators, but all who were related to 
them, fliould be put to death, with which, however, Alexander 
difpenfcd h . Their love for their princes, however, did not 
carry them into any indecent or idolatrous fubmiffion, when 
they approached them ; on the contrary, they converfed 
with them freely, and faluted them with a kifs K When 
therefore Alexander would have introduced the Perfan cuftom 
of adoring him, the Macedonians were extremely difpleafed, 
and did not forbear declaring their fentiments, that reverence 
was due to kings , but adoration to the gods k - In point of 
marriage the Macedonian kings feem not to have been very 
ftri<ft ; for it appears from hiftory, that they had frequently 
many wives, and concubines not a few 1 . In the education 
of their children they were exceedingly ftri£t ; their fons 
were brought up under the beft mafters in the love r.nd 
knowledge of all things great and glorious ; their daughters 
in the practice of all things virtuous. What Alexander faid 
to Sifygambis will better demonftrate this than any defcription ; 
Mother - y the robe I have on tvas not only the gift §f my ftjier, 
lut the work of her hands In the conduct of their affairs 
the kings of Macedon were remarkably moderate, and be- 
haved w ith the greateft prudence ; they did not affe& mag- 
nificcnt entertainments, but eat plainly with their friends. 
They admitted all forts of pcrfons to their prefence, and by a 
continual habit of bufincfs made themfelves at once neceflary 
and agreeable to their fuhje&s n . Hunting was their chief 
diverfion, and Alexander was fo addidted to it, that he would 
follow it for a whole day without taking refrefhment o. 
Thefe princes were generally (peaking learned, or at leaft 
favourers of learned men. Archelaus was the great patron of 
huripidis^ and not only honoured him living, but mourned 
for him when dead. Philip the father of Alexander was one 
of the heft fpcakers of his aa;c ; he wr.s generous to fuch men 
of learning as fought his friendfliip, becaufe he thought lum- 
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felf honoured thereby ; and he pardbned libellers, becaufe he 
would not punifli wit even in an enemy p . If his Ton Alex- 
ander had not been the mo ft a&ive prince in the world, 
he would have been celebrated for being the moft know- 
ing As in the ordinary occurrences of life the kings of 
Macedon did not affedfc that pomp which in thofe days was 
frequent enough with princes, fo in the moft folemn a<3s of 
their adminiftration they preferved fuch a modeft decorum as 
rather endeared than awed their fubjefts. They heard caufes 
in perfon, and fuffered thofe who pleaded before them to 
/peak with the utmofi freedom. Thus, when Philip after 
drinking hard had decided contrary to right againft a poor 
woman, fhe cried out, I appeal. To whom, faid the king ? 
Why, replied fhe, from Philip, with his head dijlurbcd by the 
fumes of wine y to Philip, when he Jhall be fober and in his 
right fenfes r . Which the king received as a juft rebuke, and 
without the leaft refentment. This cuftom by a felicity pe- 
culiar to this people continued as long as they had kings ; for 
Livy tells us of Perfeus, the very laft of them, that, after the 
manner of his anceitors, he fat in an ivory chair, and heard 
all forts of caufes, even thofe which were of little confe- 
quence f . The kings of Macedon fpoke even to private fol- 
diers with great freedom and condefcenfion j they took as 
much care of them as if they had been their children, or at 
leaft their intimate friends, and fuch of them as were flain in 
the wars were always carefully interred with all military ho- 
nours. Such as behaved themfelves with extraordinary va- 
lour were honoured with particular marks of diftinflion ; 
and it is efpecially recorded of Alexander the Great, that he 
fuffered no one to go without a juft recompenceof his merits. 
The great men of the kingdom were honoured with the titles 
of the king's friends and counfellors, nor were they fo in name 
only, but in reality ; they gave their advice as ftatefmen, 
but they gave it with all the freedom the moft intimate friend- 
Ihip (hould confer u . Hephajlion the f riend of Alexander was 
not afraid even of the refentment of the queen mother, an- 
fwering her angry letters with a manly freedom, telling her, 
that, fecure in his innocence, he was in no pain from her 
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threats, fince Alexander was to judge of all things *• And that 
this was not peculiar to Heph^flion or Alexander , we may guefs 
from the obfervation in fuftin, that the friends of the Macedo- 
nian kings were not only companions in war, but afjociates in 
empire a . They were allowed to wear purple, were intrufted 
wich armies without inftru&ion, and when the Macedonian 
greatnefs triumphed over kingdoms, they were appointed go- 
vernors of them with the court and ftate of kings \ The 
king's life-guard, which confifted but of a fmall number, 
was a poft of high honour ; Oxathres the brother of Darius 
was received into this number : Befides thefe there were 
other houihold troops, the commanders of which were not 
only honourable perfons, but even the private men, who, as 
occafion ferved, were from thence preferred to great com- 
mands With refpe& to civil officers, we find that the 
king's fecretaries were very much confidered ; they not only 
drew up orders, but faw them executed c. The king's feal, 
or fignet, which was on his ring, remained generally fpeak- 
ing in his own cuftody ; but fometimes he delivered it for 
fpecial purpofes to one of his friends, becaufe whatever was 
fealed therewith was by the Macedonians held facred and in- 
violable. Alexander, when dying delivered his fignet to Per- 
diccas, which was thought to explain an expreffion he had 
before made ufe of, that the government (hould be veftcd in 
the moft worthy. Not that he meant to difinherit his own 
family, but that by this aft he conftituted Perdiccas protec- 
tor of the kingdom ; and in this fenfe Perdiccas underftood 
it, when in the prefence of the Macedonians he defired to de- 
cline that mighty load of bufinefs, which the king in his laft 
moments would have laid upon his fliouiders<*. The royal 
phyficians were highly confidered in the court of Macedon, 
and were treated by their matters as if they had been their 
intimate friends e . When the kings were fick, the whole 
ration made prayers and vows for their recovery, the mean- 
eft people fhewing the fame forrow in their looks, their ha- 
bits, and their fpecches, as if their neareft relations were 'on 
their death-beds •'. When Alexander lay ill at Babylon, the 
grief of the foldicrs fonic days before his death was fo tu- 
multuous, that he condefcended to fhew himfelf, and, not- 
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withftanding his great weaknefs, extended his hand and differ- 
ed every one of them to kifs it *. After their deaths the Ma- 
cedonian kings were interred in the royal fepulchre, built by 
Jrgeus at the command of his father Perdiccas^ with this 
aflurance, that while the kings were buried there, his race 
fliould never fail, and after their interment the people 
mourned for them as for their common parents h . Such 
was the eafy, fuch the excellent conftitution of Macedon, 
fuch the paternal piety of its princes, and fuch the filial 
obedience of their people. Let us now proceed to the fecond 
head. 

The Macedonians in point of religion followed the opinions The cuf- 
embraced by the reft of the Greeks, worshipping many gods, tom °f 
and indulging a vaft variety of vain and ridiculous rites. Macedo- 
Jupiter, Hercules^ and Diana were efpecially reverenced by n ? a ? s re ~ 
them, the firft as their prote&or ; the fecond as the patron 
of the brave ; the laft as the goddefs of hunting, to which c 
they were univerfally addi&cd As they were ftri£i in 
their morals, fb according to to the mode of thole times 
they were very religious. Their princes difdained not to adt 
on fpecial occafions as priefc, and to offer facrifices for 
themfelves and their people. All the hiftorians who have 
wrote of the life of Alexander agree in fumiftiing us with ma- 
ny inftances of his devotion, not unly in facrifices, but in 
ere&ing altars, inf$ituting games, dedicating ffetues, and 
many other thingsi Omens were greatly heeded by this 
people ; two eagles fluttering the whole day over the royal 
palace when Olympias \£as in labour was conftrued to por- 
tend, that the two empires of Europe and Afea would center 
in the child of which fhe was then delivered k . Many other 
inftances of a like nature occur in the hiftory, as the reader 
will obferve ; and therefore we need not anticipate them 
here. 

In their ordinary manner of living this nation was re- 
markably temperate ; but when they feafted, they were al- 
ways magnificent, and loved to eat well and drink hard. 
Car anus the king of Macedon, is recorded to have made a 
marriage feaft remarkably fplendid and the fame talte ap- 
peared in his fucceflbrs, particularly in Philip, who was a 
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prince of high fpirit. At diefe feafts the young men were 
admitted to fit down as foon as they had killed a wild boar 
fairly, that is with their fpears, without toils or nets ra . From 
their very infancy they were accuftomed to ride, to hunt, 
and as foon as they were able to go into the field. At their 
banquets no women were admitted, and it was an inviola- 
ble rule with them, that nothing faid at them (hould be re- 
peated. At marriage-feafts they had an extraordinary cuf- 
tjm, a piece of bread was cut in two with a fword, one 
part of which was given to the bridegroom, and the other 
to the briJe, which had no doubt fome concealed mean- 
ing Their captives they made ufe of as concubines, but 
it was held difhonourable to marry them f yet Alexander 
broke through this by his marriage with Roxana, and num- 
bers followed his example. It is certain his vi&ories changed 
the manners of -his foldiers as well as his own $ for whereas 
before they were content with plain and light arms, they af- 
terwards adorned themfelves with the fpoils of the vanquiih- 
ed, and became not only well, but richly, clad, at theexpence 

of the Per/tans °. 

Little Is affairs of government we have (hewn them to be wife 

werfed in an< j prudent ; in one thing, however, they were very de- 
marttme f e #ive, v iz. in their care of maritime affairs, which, not- 
affairs. withftanding the great advantage they had, they neither 

pradtifed nor underftood, as is evident from the accounts we 
iiave of Alexander's fleets and naval expeditions, and the 
fright and terror his feamen were under at every new fight 
they faw p . We can account for this no otherwife than trom 
their being continually engaged in wars with their neighbours 
upon the continent, and having their ports at the fame time 
either in the hands of, or blocked up by, the maritime pow- 
ers of Greece. Philip, who firft freed his country from thefe 
inconveniencies, had not time to think of naval affairs be- 
fore he was cut off by an immature death ; his fucceffor, 
amongfi other great defigns he had formed, had that of fet- 
tling and increasing his fleets in his mind when he died at Ba- 
byloni. Whatever contributed to make them ftrong and 
warlike was particularly affe&ed by the Macedonians y which 
was the true reafon why hunting was their great exercife and 
prime diverfion ; befides this, they were addicted to all the 
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Grecian exercifes, particularly wreffling and boxing, for 
which fports there was a place fet apart in all their camps 
and their commanders, when the bufinefs of the war allowed 
them leifure, diverted themfelves with feeing the activity of 
their foldiers in thefe exercifes They alfo pra£Wfed a kind 
of military dancing, which was at once both pleafant and 
wonderfully graceful <*. 

We have already faid« that their laws confined only in the 2Zw> 
decrees of their princes, which were, however, founded on 
the principles of natural equity, or otherwife would have ex- 
pofed him, whofe decifions they were, to the hatred and ill- 
will of his fubje£ts. We have likewife obferved, that in ca- 
pital cafes judgment was given by the people of the army ; 
here it will be fit for us to obferve, that the accufed was 
always fuffered to defend himfelf with the utmoft freedom, 
though even at his trial he appeared bound in a habit of dif- 
trefe and without any enfigns of dignity, let his quality be 
what it would. In doubtful cafes the torture was per- 
mitted without any refpeft to birth or former fervices, of 
which we (hall find frequent inftances in the hiftory of Alexan- 
ier % whofe reign, a* it was tinged purple with the blood of 
his enemies, fo it was alfo ftained with the gore of his coun- 
trymen. The punifhments among them were of different 
kinds j fometimes the criminal was thruft through with 
darts, at other times crucified with his head downwards: 
Sometimes they were thrown chained into rivers ; yet thefe 
feem to have been either foreign cuftoms or punifhments 
inflifted in extraordinary cafes ; that which was moft frequent, 
and which confequently feems to have been legal, was fton- 
ing c to death, wherein the army, as they had been made 
judges, were executioners, which perhaps was no ill expedi- 
ent to prevent rafh judgments. 

The Macedonian year, or, as it is ufually called, they^jj^ 
Greek year, to diftinguiih it from the Attic year, was com- cedonian 
pofed of twelve months ; but as to the number of days in ka leader. 
each of thefe months and the method of the Macedonian ka- 
lendar, there are great difputes, we fliall fet down the fcheme 
of the judicious archbifhop UJber y and fliall inform the 
learned and inquifitive reader where he may receive further 
fatisfadtion in a note u . 
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A TABLE of the Macedonian Months. 

x 

Dins confifted of thirty days, the firft of which anfwer- 
ed to the 24th of September, the Jaft to the 23d of Oc- 
tober. 

Apellacus, containing thirty days, the firft of which an- 
fwered to the 24th of Oclober, the laft to the 22d of No- 
vember. 

Audynaeus, confifted of thirty one days, the firft an- 
fwering to the 23d of November, the laft to the 23d of De- 
cember. 

Peritius, containing thirty days, the firft anfwering to 
the 24th of December, the laft to the 22d of January. 

Dyjlrus, confifting of thirty days, the firft anfwering 
to the 23d of January, the laft to the 2llt of February. 

Xanthicus, containing thirty one days, the firft anfwering 
to the 2 2d of February, the laft to the 24th of March, ex- 
cepting the intercalated year, when it anlwered to the 23d. 
In this month there was a luftration folemnly performed, 
which from the name of the month wps called Xanthica, 
in this manner : They divided a bitch in* the middle, laying 
one fide with the intrails on their right hand, the other on 
the left ; between marched the army in battalia, and after 
they had pafled, they feparated into two corps, and maintain- 
ed a mock fight. 

Artemifius, confifting of thirty one days, the firft anfwer- 
ing to the 25th of March, and the laft to the 24th of 

April. 

Daeftus, containing thirty days, the firft anfwering to 
the 25th of April, the laft to the 24th of May ; this month 
the Macedonians held to be extremely unfortunate, which 
Alexander obferving, and knowing how dangerous fuperfti- 
tion is, when ftrongly feated in vulgar minds, he as a re- 
medy in the prefent cafe decreed, that this month fhould not 
be for the future called Daeftus, but, by a repetition of 
the name of the former month, called it the fecond Ar- 
temifius. 

Panemus, confifting of thirty one days, the firft an- 
fwering to the 25th of May, the laft to the 24th of 

June. 

Lous, containing thirty days, the firft anfwering to the 
25th of June, the laft to the 24th of July. 

Gorpiacus, confifting of thirty one days, the firft anfwer- 
ing to the 25 th of July, the laft to the 24th of Augufi. 

Hyperbmtaa 
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HyperberetaeS) containing thirty days, the firft anfwer- 
ing to the 25th of Augufl, the laft to the 23d of Sep- 
tember* 

Thus the Macedonian year confifted of feven even months, 
that is of months of thirty days each, making in all two 
hundred and ren days, and of five unequal months confiding 
of thirty one days each, making in all a hundred and fifty 
live days, together three hundred and fixty five days ; but 
every fourth year the month Hyperberetaes, confifted of 
thirty one days, which anfwered the end of our leap year 

As rhcre were very rich mines in Macedonia, fo under fe- fhiircoi 
veral kings there were great variety both of fijver and gold 
pieces coined ; of the latter fort were the Philippics fo called 
from bearing the buft of Philip the father of Alexander, 
which are fo often mentioned in antient authors, and were 
for a long time the moft current money in Greece ; and fuch 
were many others, defcriptiona of which are to be found a- 
mong the writings of antiquaries, as fome of the pieces are 
yet extant in the cabinets of the curious. There is a fingula- 
rity in the Macedonian coins, which ought not to be palled 

(A) Lalamantius wrote three difter tat ions on the antient methods 
of computing time, the fecond of which relates only to the Ma- 
cedonian year, which he tells us confifted of twelve months, making 
Xantieus the firft, and Dyftrus the laft. One half of thefe months 
he afferts to have confifted of twenty nine days, and the other 
half of thirty 5 taken together, the Macedonian year according to 
him confifted of 3 54 days; to reconcile which to the folar year, 
at the end of each third year they intercalated a month of thirty 
three days. He does not attempt co fupporc all he fays by autho- 
rities, but contents himfelf with laying chem down as matters of 
facl. The very learned and judicious primate Ujher in his excellent 
work, intitled, A Differtation on the Macedonian and Afiatic folar 
year, has examined this matter to the bottom ; and, with all the 
fkill of a learned aftronomer, and all the knowledge of a critic in 
the Greek literature, hath made this matter as plain as can be made, 
fupporting every thing which he advances by reafon and authority ; 
to him therefore we have adhered in this hitherto intricate matter, 
tnd to his moft excellent treatifc we muft refer the inquifidve rea- 
der for a perfect account of the conftruclion of the Macedonian ka- 

lendar (1). 

(l) loannis Lalamantii Differtatiinei ires* de Tempore & ejus Par- 
tiius, di Anno Macedonum feu Grot coram % de Anno Attico, apud 
Gronov. Thef. Gracar. Antiq. Pol. XI. Jacobi Ufferii de Maceda* 
mm & Ajianorum Anno folari Differ tatio> ufud Grononj, T. G, An- 
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over, and it is this ; they not only bear the bufts and inferip- 
tions of the princes under whom they were coined, but aJfo 
the names of the cities in which they were coined, and the 
figures on their reveries frequently refer to thofe cities *. 

The Macedonian tongue differed very much from the Greek^ 
that is, from all the feveral diale&s of that language, as is e- 
vident from Strabo y and Athenaus * 5 but efpecially from Cur- 
tius in his account of the proceedings againft Philotas ; from 
whence it is clear, that the natives of Greece, who ferved in 
Alexander's army, were not able to underftand a difcourfe de- 
livered in the Macedonian tongue *. 
7kerrmi- We come laft of all to the military difciplineof the Ma- 
titary dif- cedonians which was their peculiar glory, and which raifed 
£t}>liui. them from a mean and obfeure people to be lords of Greece. 

They were in their firft beginning obftinately brave, as well 
as naturally warlike; by degrees they acquired knowledge in 
difcipline, and became at laft invincible from a happy mixture 
of fuperior courage with fuperior (kill. We are indebted for 
thefe obfervations to Polybius, an author of equal chara&er 
for veracity and penetration, who, in his defcription of the 
military virtues of the Macedonians, does them all the juftice 
that the beft of writers could afford the brtfveft men h. But 
it may be objected, if the Macedonians were always fo fierce 
and fo unconquerable a nation, how they came to be fo long 
under the dominion of the Perfians, to be awed by the Illy- 
rians, Thracians, and other neighbouring nations, and to be 
tributary to the Athenians even to the time of Philip ? The 
reader will find an anfwer to all this in the courfe of the fuc- 
ceeding hiftory, whence it will appear, that thefe were fo ma- 
ny obftacles placed in the way of the Macedonian greatnefs 
from the natural fituatioh of things, againft which they conti- 
nually ftruggled, and in the end overcame them all. True 
it is, that the Macedonians were often lefs powerful, though 
never lefs brave than their neighbours, that till the time 0/ 
Philip they were far from being rich, and that till bis reign 
they had not either fhewn hopes or ambition of affuming the 
fovereignty of Greece ; but when once the genius of their 
prince had opened a path to empire, they feconded his ef- 
forts by undertaking chearr'ully the moft arduous expedition', 
and undergoing, in order to their acc jmpliflimcnt, the fevercft 
difcipline. War from this time forward was the bufinefs or' 

"Cropimi Antiquitat. Macedon. lib. ii. cap. 5. Wolfganci 
Lazii Grecc Antiq. *Strab. Geograph. lib. vii. p. 687. 
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the wbple nation, infomuch, that the youth of Alexander's 
army were not only bred but born in the camp ; but it is 
necellary for us to be more particular, and therefore we will 
fubdivide the remaining part of this head into five confidera- 
tions. 

The firft fhall relate to the choice of the army, that is, ^eir frl- 
the troops of which it was made up ; and thefe, after the ***** * J0CW 
Macedonian kings became conliderable, were, firft, their na- c °f en ' 
tural-bornfubjects; fecondly, their allies and thirdly, mer- 
cenaries. The natural Macedonians ferved at their own ex- 
pence, and contented themfeJves with the fpoil of their ene- 
mies c. The allies were compofed of the refpe&ive quotas of 
7bejfaly y Pceonia^ and other dependent provinces, as alfo of 
the auxiliary troops furnifhed by Greece after the kings of Ma- 
cedonia were ele&ed captains general d . The mercenaries were 
foldiers of fortune, who never inquired the caufe, if they 
flood in no doubt about their pay e . When Alexander march- 
ed on his grand expedition, his infantry conlifted of thirteen 
thoufand Macedonians^ feven thoufand auxiliaries, and five 
thoufand mercenaries f . The TheJJhlians furnifhed, generally 
fpeaking, horfe, and there were alfo many troops of Macedo- 
nian cavalry ; their difcipline was ftrift, for in cafe the pri- 
vate men loft their horles, either by ficknefs or in a&ion, 
their officers were obliged to furnifh others out of their own 
ftables, if they had any in them, from an old-fafhioned notion, 
that the good of the public was to be preferred to the pomp 
of private men g . 

Secondly, let us fpeak of the order of the Macedonian 
troops ; the foot were compofed of three forts, viz. the light- 
armed fc , the Peltajlai who were better armed 1 , and the 
heavy armed foldiers, of whom the phalanx was compofed k . 
Thefe troops were fuited to all forts of enterprizes ; for if a 
poft was to be attacked fudJcnly, the light-armed foot were 
employed ; if fteadily, and in expe&ation of an obftinate re- 
fiftance, then the Peltajla or targetuers were fent ; the heavy 
armed foot were generally drawn up in the centre of the army 
in a fquare body, which was called the phalanx Polyblu: 
tells us, that it conlifted of lixtecn in flank and five hundred 
in front, all pikemen, the foldiers {landing fo clofe, that the 
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pikes of the fifth rank reached their points beyond the front 
of the battle. It is evident from hence, that the pikes of the 
]aft ranks were of no ufe according to this difpofition ; they 
had* however, an excellent remedy for this, which was thus ; 
the hinuermoft ranks leaned their pikes on the fhoulders of thofe 
who were before them, and locking them faft prefled brifldy 
againft them when they made the charge, ftrthat the firft five 
ranks had the impetus of the whole phalanx, which was the 
reafon why its fliock was, generally fpeaking, irrefiftible in . 
It is not very clear into what corps the grofs of the Macedo- 
nian infantry was divided ; but that they were divided into 
many fmall bodies, is apparent. But as in all wars the king 
was commander in chief, fo, generally fpeaking, he had the 
created: trouble upon his hands ; for in camp, in fieges, and 
in battles, he went every-where, and dire&ed all things, af- 
fecting neither in pomp of habit, in eafinefe of life, or by a 
large train, to diftinguiih hirhfclf from other commanders, but, 
on the contrary, fared as meanly as any of his foldiers, and ex- 
ceeded them all in his labours ; nor is this to be underftood 
only of Philip and Alexander, thofe great and fhining lights in 
the Macedonian empire, but of their predeceflbrs and fuccef- 
fors alfo ; the laft Philip is recorded by Livy t» have trod the 
fame fteps, and to have difdained, that either the luftre of 
empire, or the load of upwards of threefcore years, fliould 
excufe him from any part of that fatigue which he required of 
the meaneft Macedonian n . Happy nation, in which the roy- 
al diadem was known and revered, not from the fplendor of 
its jewels, but of the virtues of him who wore it ! 
Their arms Thirdiy, we will confider the arms of the Macedonians 

offcnfive and defenfive. At firft their targeteers were furnifh- 
ed only with wooden bucklers, or fuch as were made with a 
kind of wicker ; but in procefs of time they had them 
of leather and brafs, as we learn from a fpcech of Alexander's 
when his foldiers were about to mutiny, wherein he reproach- 
es them with their being in a manner naked, in his father's time, 
beinn; fu rnifhed only with wooden arms, and bucklers made of 
hurdles o. It is a difficult thing to write clearly on this furjecT" 
after Cintius, becaufc he tifes words as iynonymous which have 
very different fignifications. Arru/n therefore is a better guide ; 
from him wedifcovcr, that the Macrdon'mns had a large lirr-.;* 
flvicld called in Greek Afpis 9 and a fmall light buckler c..:!..d 
Pelts, the former belonging to the hcavy-anned troops, 
the latter to thole who v/cic between the heavy and li^ht-arm- 
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ed, who were from thence called Pelt aft a or Target eers p . 
As to the Macedonian f words, we do not find that they dif- 
fered from thofe of the reft of the Greeks ; they were made 
both for pufhing and cutting, as will appear from various 
incidents in the fucceeding hiftory $ their hilts were wrought 
in various forms, and that pretty early, as appears from the 
murder of Philip the father of Alexander, which was perfor- 
med by Paufanias with a fword, on the hilt of which was 
engraven a chariot drawn by four horfes ; the Macedonians alfo 
made ufeof daggers ; as to their fnears, they were of differ- 
ent kinds, viz* long and fbort ; the former were ufed by the 
foldiers compofing the phalanx, and were fometimes fixtecn, 
at the leaft fourteen, cubits, or one and twenty feet in length ; 
thefhorter fpear was ufed by the light-armed troops 1. The 
head-piece was made of a raw oxe's hide, that is, untanned, 
we may fuppofe, for the fake of its toughnefs ; Livy fpcaks 
of horns to it. 'Tis very probable that thefe were the wings 
of a double creft, one of which, as Plutarch tells us, was 
ftruck from the head-piece of Alexander at the battle of Gra- 
nicus. They had alfo breaft-plates made of linen quilted to a 
proper thicknefs, and a particular kind of military fhoe r . 
The horfemen wore the fame defenfive arms as the foot, ex- 
cept that their bucklers were lighter and fmaller, and their 
fpears fhorter. All thefe things were well contrived for 
the times in which they were ufed ; and it is obfervable, 
that the Roman authors all fpeak of the Macedonian difci- 
pline as very complete, and acknowledge that the phalanx was 
almoft an equal match for the legion. 

Fourthly, let us turn our thoughts on the Macedonian ar- Their it* 
mies when in the held. The phalanx was drawn up generally fcipline in 
in the centre ; the horfe and light-armed troops in two lines the fold. t 
on the right and left. In all engagements the phalanx marched 
flowly, but was particularly quick in its motions ; that is to 
fay, it did not prefs precipitately upon the enemy, but receiving 
its orders from the king, took what form he directed, fome- 
times extending itfelf in front, at others deepening its files 
till it had the fliape of a wedge, fighting fteadily and obsti- 
nately, till the force of the enemy was entirely broken, who 
were then purfued by the light-armed forces and the horfe, 
the phalanx remaining in the field of battle, and carefully pre- 
venting the enemy's rcaliembling their troops 1 . It is not evi- 
dent from any of the antient hiftorians, that the phalanx 
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was divided into very fmall corps ; a phalanx of fixteen thou- 
sand men confined but of ten battalions ; and as they were 
feldom intended to march in feparate bodies, there was no 
great occafion for thofe fubdivifions which were in ufe in other 
armies c . When the armies drew near, the charge was foun- 
ded by trumpets ; after which the king or general was wont 
to make an oration, exhorting the people to confider the glory 
which their anceftors had won, and to fhew themfelves worthy 
of fuch anceftors by their own conduit. Curtius tells us, 
that after the fight was begun, as often as occafion offered, 
the king addreiled himfeif to the army, and endeavoured by 
all means to excite them to the performance of great things 0 . 
If the foldiers were pleafed with the king's fpeech, then they 
flgnifycd it by the clafhing of their arms; but if it did 
not affect them, then they remained filent. When they 
charged, they cried out, Alala, Alala^ a word which has 
no proper fignification ; but may be properly enough 
rendered into Englijh by a word ufed to the fame purpofe, viz. 
Huzza. Lajily, when they defired quarter, their method 
was to holJ their fpears aloft in the air *. 

In the fifth place^ their general difcipline, or rather the 
Macedonian art of war, falls under our cognizance. With 
refpect to the harJinefs, frugality, and good order of the 
Macedonian troops, all authors are agreed j and though, it 
may be, their difcipline was in fome meafure relaxed, when 
Alexander diftributed amongft them the fpoils of the eaft, yet 
by degrees the antient rules were reftored, fo that the very 
laft Macedonian armies were much admired for the regularity 
of their difcipline. When the army was in the field, the 
king, affifted by his generals and by fuch officers of the army as 
were belt acquainted with thofe matters, marked out a place 
for a camp, which was immediately fortified with a good 
ditch and retrenchment. When the army was to march, 
part of this retrenchment was levelled, that they might march 
in order ; an excellent maxim, if we confider the ftru£iure 
of their phalanx, which could not well have borne paffing 
through feveral openings f . The tents were fmall, as being 
intended to fupply only a neceffary covering againft the in- 
clemency of the weather. They were made of fkins, and 
therefore, when they were bundled up, they fomctimes made 
ufe of them in paffing rivers ; two foldiers lay in a tent. As 
for the king, his tent was pitched in the centre, wherein he 
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lay by himfelf ; it feems to have confifted but of two apart- 
ments, one where the king, ffept, the other where he faw 
company, before the door of it his guards did duty *. The 
military fignals among the Macedonians were etcher trumpets 
or fires. On a march the cavalry and light-armed troops took 
poft in the van, the phalanx in the centre, and the baggage 
in the rear, except when there was reafon to apprehend a fud- 
den engagement j then they marched in order of battle ; 
every foldier had a kind of knapfack, and there were alfo 
carts and- waggons which attended on the army, but not in 
fuch numbers as were ufed by other nations, becaufe among 
the Macedonians neither women nor ufelefs fervants were in- 
dulged *. As to plunder, it was fometimes diftributed amongft 
the foldiers, at others collected together and fold for the ufe 
of the king, or for. the army b. When in quarters, to keep 
up difciplinc, and to preferve the army from corruption, mili- 
tary games were inftituted, wherein rewards both honorary 
and lucrative were beftowed. After victories obtained, their 
kings were wont to reward all fuch as particularly diftinguiflied 
themfelves ; as for fuch as died in the fcrvice, they were ho- 
noured with public monuments, aad their children and relati- 
ons freed from tribute ; in all other refpedte, they were treated 
with thegreateft humanity and condefcenfion, and when the 
time limited for their fervice expired, or their wounds ren- 
dered them incapable of ferving, they were difmiffed, not to 
feek a living where they could, but with ample provifion for 
themfelves and families, that they might enjoy the fruits of 
their labours, and by living in eafe and peace excite younger 
and morerobuft men to ferve chearfully in their ftead c . We 
have infifted the longer upon this head, becaufe the Macedo- 
nians were rendered confiderable by nothing fo much as their 
abilities in war; their empire was gained and preferved by 
arms, and of confequence the Macedonian hiftory would be 
unintelligible, if the nature and difcipline of their armies 
were not fully and properly defcribed ; for want of it the 
exploits of Philip have been ill undcrftood, and thofc of 
Alexander wear too often the air of romance. We hope 
that in the fubfequent fheets they will appear in the light of 
true hiftory. 

1 Ci/rt. lib. iv. c. 10. a Id. lib. vi c. z. bCunr. 
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SECT. III. 



The Hijlory of the Macedonian kingdom, from its founda- 
tion to the reign of Philip the father of Alexander. 




HE great obfeurity of the Greek hiftory, arifmg chiefly 
from the want of antient hiftorians, and the variati- 
ons which are vifible in the works of fuch authors as 
have attempted to give us the ftory of thofe anticm times, 
have already fufficiently appeared from the account we have 
given of the fabulous and heroic times, and of the antient ftates 
of Greece. The hiftory of the Macedonian kingdom wants 
not many difficulties of the fame kind, and flowing from the 
fame caufes ; however, the feries of its antient kings is pretty 
well fettled, and though we have no regular account of them 
in any one antient hiftorian, yet from the fcattered relations in 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Jujlin, Pliny, 
Soltnus, and other antient writers, we have been able toaflem- 
ble fuch a number of paffages, as, when ranged in their juft 
order of time, afford us a very paffable account of the Ma- 
cedonian affairs, during the period affigned at the head of this 
chapter ; and thenceforward we fhall meet with fewer doubts 
and obftacles, and fcarce any chafms in the narration to the 
very end of the Macedonian monarchy under Perfeus the fon 
of Philip. But, in the firft place, it would be neceffary to 
exhibit afchemeof thofe kings and the years of their reigns, as 
they are fet down by the learned Petavius, who has adjuiioi 
thefe intricate points with wonderful judgment and perfpicuity. 
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Garanus the founder of this kingdom was an Argive by Caroms* 
birth, and z defcendaht from Hercules , though authors are 
not well agreed at what diftance. An antient Greek writer 
cited in Eufebius's chronicon places him in the eleventh de- 
gree a ; but Velleius Paterculus fays, that he was the fixteenth 
from Hercules b. It is, however, owned, that he derived 
his line from Temcnus one of the fons of that hero, and that 
this Car anus was the brother of Phidon^ the brother of Argos r 
who is reported to have been the inventer of weights and 
meafures. On what account Caranus quitted his native 
country^ no authors inform us ; but all agree, that he left it 
at the head of a confiderable body of Greeks- with whom 
intending to fettle, as the cuftom of thofe times was, in fome 
other country, he confulted the oracle as to the meafures 
which he ought to take ; he was anfwered, that he fhould ef- 
tablifh his empire according to the direction of the goats. 
It is very probable, that Caranus^ when he received this ref- 
ponfe, knew not what to make of it; however, in purfuit 
of his firft intention he entered that country, fince known 
by the name of Macedonia^ and particularly the little king- 
dom of /Emathia^ at that time governed by king Midas y 
and drew near to its capital, which was then called EdeJ/a. 
On a fudden the fky being ovcrcaft and a great ftorm com- 
ing on, Caranus obferved a herd of goats running for (helter 
to the city ; immediately recollecting the oracle, he com- 
manded his men to follow them clofely, and entering the city 
by furprize, he poflefled himfelf firft of it, and after of the 
kingdom. In gratitude to his condu&ors, he changed the 
name of the place into Mgea^ and called his people /Egeates ; 
he likewife made ufe of a goat in his ftandard, in order to 
perpetuate the memory of this extraordinary event. Telrgo- 
nus the fon of A/Iriopa?us, the friend of Priam and one of 
the heroes in the Trojan war, governed Paonia, and other 
little princes the feveral regions of which Macedonia is com- 
pofed c . Caranus fubducd by degrees fuch of his neighbours 
as were inferior to him in force, and added their dominions 
to his own, laying by this mvims the foundation of that 
kingdom which his fucccllors a iter wards raifeel to fuch fpien- 
dor. Pan fa -lias has rcc'-r^ui an exploit performed by this 
prince, which defcrves comideration, in.ifmndi as it confirms 
what we have faid before, ami /Ik-ws alfo how maxims come 
to be cftablilhcd in particular kingdoms. Caranus^ among 
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other princes againft whom he turned hb arms, attacked 
CiJJaus the fovereign of a fmaU territory fouth oft the new 
kingdom Mgtea^ and conquered his country ; ^whereupon, 
according to the cuftom of the Argivts, Car anus erefted a 
trophy ; but a lion, coming out of a fbreft in the neighbour- 
hood of Olympus, deftroyed it ; of which the conqueror be- 
ing informed, underftood it as a caution from the gods not 
to irritate his barbarous neighbours by erecting monuments 
to their fhamc ; whence he made it a rule to himfelf, and left 
it as an inviolable maxim of ftate to his fucceffors, never to 
treat any vanquifhed people as enemies, but to receive them 
immediately into their protection, as if they had been born 
their fubje£b d . Chronologers are by no means agreed as to 
the beginning of this prince's reign ; but, after confidering 
Year of w hathas been offered on all bands, and comparing the con- 
the Flood , jeftures of the learned in this fcience with the fa£b mention- 
2205. ec * by antient hiftorians, the rooft probable opinion feems to 
Before be, that he founded this kingdom about feventeen years before 
Chriit, the firft olympiad, that is to fay, about the year fpecified in 



794. the margin, according to the tables of the judicious arch- 




Las. 
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Canus. f 0 Car anus fucceeded his fon Cvenus, of whom we know 

very little more, than that his mother was the daughter of 
one Cnopis a Colchian^ who on fome account or other came 
into Macedonia, and lived with CaranuSj who married his 
daughter ; this Caenus began his reign in the laft year of the 
third olympiad, and having governed twenty eight years as 
well as his father, he left his throne to Tburymas or Tburi- 
mas his fon f . 

Thn Tburymas, Tburzmas, or Tbyrmas, fucceeded to 'tlfc Macedo- 
nary- throne about the eleventh olympiad. As to the particu- 

lars of his reign, we are totally in the dark, no antient au- 
thor having recorded any thing about it. In order, howe- 
ver, to give the reader fome idea of the time in which this 
Macedonian prince fivayed with fo little nuife the fceptre of 
his fathers, ic may iv>t beamife to cake notice of funic; tew 
remarkable things which fell out in his days in the neighbour- 
ing pares of the woil.l. He was contemporary with Abu% 

and Het.tkiab kings of Judab ; in the eighteenth year of hi; 
m^n S<ihnaiw~ar carried awav captive the un tiibcs of //- 
7\>iL In his Wvcnticth year Candaub'S king of Lydui way 
fluin by U\»vj his icrvant, untl tlicreuy the race of lie renin 
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dsTpofieft of that kingdom. About the fame rime the famous 
S<*Jns began his reign in Egypt. In the twenty-ninth year 
of Tburymas's adminiftratton, Dtjeces ere&ed tiie monarchy 
of the Minks. Rome 9 which had been founded in the days 
of his lather Cetrnts, had during his life its two firft kings 
Romulus SLiid Numa. After pofleffing the crown of Macedon 
forty five years, he tranfmitted it to his fon Perdiccas 9 * 

Perdiccas the firft began his reign in the twenty fecond Perdiccas; 
olympiad, a monarch of great parts, and happy in his for- 
tune ; he extended his dominions at the expence of his neigh- 
bours, and did fo many great things, that, like moft other 
heroes, the lij^it of his glory hath received fome diminution 
from the {hade of fiction which hath followed it When 
full of years, he is faid to have (hewn his ion the place where 
he defired to be buried, and where he likewife exhorted him 
to order his own body to be laid, and thofe of his pofterity, 
fignifying at the fame time, that till this cuftom was abolifh- 
ed, there ihould not want one of his line to fit upon the 
throne j and fome have been fuperftitious enough to imagine, 
that this prediction was fulfilled on the interring of Alexander 
the Great's body elfe where ■ . Herodotus hath recorded many 
things which have indeed the air of fable in relation to this 
prince j but as it is fit the reader ihould be acquainted with 
them, they are placed below in a note (A). 

Argaus 

* Usser. ad. A. I. P. 3966. 11 Herodot. 1. vhi. 1 Jus- 
tin, lib vii. cap. 2. 

* 

(A) The relation of Herodotus runs thus: " Perdiccas obtained 
" the monarchy of Macedonia in the following manner ; Gavottes 9 
" AEropus, and Perdiccas, three brothers, defcendanu of Temenus, 
" fled from Argot to Illyria, and from thence palling into the upper 
" Macedonia, arrived in the city of Lebaa, where they entered into 
" the king's fervice for wages. One of them had the care of 
" his hories, another of his oxen, and Perdiccas^ who was the 

youngeft, kept the leffer cattle ; for in antient time, not only 
41 the people, but monarchs too, had little Wealth And as the 
" wife of this king made their bread, (lie conftantly perceived that 
" of Perdiccas encreafed to double the quantity of the reft ; which 
" when flie had long obferved, fhe acquainted her huiband with 
" what (he had feen. The king having heard, and taking the 
44 thing for a prodigy, portending fome confiderable event, fent 
" for the brothers, and commanded them to depart out of hister- 
44 ritories. They anfwered, that in jufticc they ought to receive 
" their falaries, and then they would readily go. But the king 
14 hearing them mention their falarv, and at the fame time feeing 
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Argscus. Jrgaus the fon of Perdiccas fuccecded his father about the 

thirty fourth olympiad 5 he was a prince of great affability 
and goodnefs, whereby he gained the love of his people, and 
governed with much tranquillity and applaufe. In his time 
the Jlfyriansj a fierce and barbarous nation, invaded the Ma- 
cedonians, and did them confiderable mifchief ; but Argaus^ 
who was a wife* and valiant, as well as a mild and peaceable 
prince, put himfelf at the head of his troops in order to op- 
pofe them ; and having, by a ftratagem, drawn them into 
his power, he fell upon them, and put them to the fword 
with great effufion of blood. In the laft year of his life he 
was contemporary with Ancus Marti us king of Rome^ and 
having then enjoyed the royal fceptre thirty two years, he 
died, and left the kingdom to Philip k . 



* Herodot. ubi fupra. Justin, ubi fupra 

" the fun (hilling through the chimney into the houfe, blafphe- 
" moufly faid, 7 bis I give you as a fuffcient reward of your fervice, 
u pointing to the fun as he pronounced thefe words. Gavottes 
u and ^ropus the elder brothers flood amazed at his difcourfe ; 
" but the youngeft anfwering, We accept thy offer ,0 king, took out a 
** fword which he happened to have about him ; and having drawn 
u a circle upon the floor, round the brightnefs made three feve- 
" ral motions to put up the light of the fun into his bofom, and 
44 then departed with his brothers. After their departure, one of 
t% thole that were prefent, told the king what the youth had done, 
" and that being the youngeft, he mull have had fome defign in 
44 accepting his offer : Which when the king heard, he fell into a 
" great rage, and lent away men on horfeback, with orders to 
41 purfue and kill the brothers. In this country is a river, to 
'* which the descendants of thefe Argians facrifice in commemora- 
44 tion of their deliverance, becaufe they had no fooner palfcd 
44 than the dreams ran fo high and with fuch violence, that the 
41 horfeinen could not poflibly ger over. The Temenides thus ef- 
44 caping went to inhabit, in another country of Macedonia, near 
44 the gardens that are faid to have belonged to AJidas the fon of 
*' Gordias, where rofes of fixty leaves each, and of a more fra- 
14 grant fcent than any other, grow naturally without any cultiva- 
41 tion. If we may believe the Macedonians^ Silenus was taken in 
14 thefe gardens, which are fheltered by a mountain called Ber- 
44 mion, inaccefTible in winter. Here they began their firlt enter- 
11 prizes ; and after they had reduced thefe parts, they reduced 
" the relt of Macedonia (1). 



(f) Herodot. Rift, lib. vi. 
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Philip the firft became king of Macedan about the entrance Philip I. 
of the forty fecond olympiad $ he was a very good, as well as 
very valiant monarch ; but, as to the tranfadtions of his reign, 
there is little or nothing recorded about them, farther than 
that he fought with great courage in defence ofhimfelf and his 
people againft the Illyrians y by whom he was flain in battle, 
and fo left the crown to his fon, an infant in his cradle 1 . 

Mropas became king of Macedon, about the beginning of jEropa*:. 
the fifty firft olympiad, at which time the Ibraciam and 77- 
lyrians ravaged ail his country, and were continually fuccefs- 
ful in their battles againft his fubjc£ts y till the Macedonians^ 
enraged by the misfortunes they had fuffered, and fuperfti- 
tiouily conceiving that they could never fight fuccefsfully but 
under the aufpice of their king, caufed the young Mropas to 
be carried into the midft of the battle in his cradle ; and, ei- 
ther encouraged by thcprefence of their infant prince, or dis- 
daining to leave a child in danger, they fought with fuch cb- 
ftinate refolution, that they intirely defeated the I/iyriansj 
and obliged them to retire. What were the future fortunes 
of a prince fo prolperous in his infancy, no anticnt hiftorian 
has told us; and therefore we can only fay, that, after ruling 
Macedun forty two years, he yielded to fate, and left his do- 
nions to his fon ,u . 

Alcetas began his reign over Maccdon at a time when the Alcetas. 
feveral ftates of Greece exerted their increafing power, and 
fought to extend their fame and their dominion both by fea 
and land \ when the affairs of Afia and the whole eaft were 
ftrangely altered by the fall of the Affyrxan empire, and the 
conjunftion of the Perfian and Median power in the perfon 
of the great Cyrus \ and when the petty princes in his neigh- 
bourhood began to feel the effe6ic of the Greek power on the 
one fide, and of this new-ere&ed empire on the other, what 
precautions this king of Macedon took, either to preferve his 
own dominions from infults, or to extend their boundaries by 
fubduing his neighbours, is not to be diftinguifted in the 
Greet hiftories now extant ; but, if we may conjecture from 
what they relate of the tranfa&ions happening in his foil's 
time, it will appear moft probable that he contented himfelf 
with the kingdom left him by his anceftors, and fought rather 
to preferve that in peace, than to run the hazard of war 
through an .ambitious defire to encreafc it n . 

Amyntas law the power of the Perfian empire encreafc Amyntau. 
daily; for a while the ambitious views u{ Cambyfis Da- 

1 Justin ubi fupra. m Just in. ubi fupra. n Justin. 
ubi fupra. 
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rim were either directed another way, or checked by fac- 
tions at home ; but after the reduction of Bahyhn, Dartus, 
either envying the power of the Scythians, who feme time 
before had made themfehres lords of Afia, or being incenfed 
againfl: king Iancyrus for refuting him his daughter in mar- 
riage, he determined to march with a prodigious army into that 
country, and utterly to- deftroy the people $ accordingly hav- 
ing drawn together, as fome authors report, an army of feven 
hundred thoufand men, he caufed a bridge to be laid over the 
Bofphorus whereon his army pafled over from Afia to Eu- 
rope, himfelf, however, going by fea ; then he gave induc- 
tion to the Ionians, and other his fubje&s, to fiwl to the 
mouth of the river IJler, over which they were commanded to 
lay a bridge ; which having pafled, he gave them leave, after 
waiting for him fixty days, if he returned not in that time, 
to retire back again into their own country •. While the 
Perjian emperor and all his mighty army were wandering a- 
bout the dderts of Scythia y fometimes having an enemy in 
fight, and yet feeing nothing .which might give them to be- 
lieve the country, in which they travelled, was inhabited at 
all ; the Ionians, with the reft of the nations who were left 
to guard the bridge over the I/hr, were confuting among 
themfelves, whether they fliould ftill remain there in expecta- 
tion of the Perjiansj or whether, breaking up Che bridge, 
they ihould leave Darius and his army to pcrifh by want, and 
by the arms of his enemies. 

The Scythians ftrongly follicited them to return irrto their 
own country, and the famous Miltiades, at that time prince 
of the Chtrfonsfe, conjured them not to lofe fo fair an oppor- 
tunity of delivering themfelves from the Perjian yoke. But 
Hijftausy tyrant of Aft fetus, a city of Ionia, confidering with 
Jiitnfelf, that, the Perjian power deftroyed, he fhould no 
longer be able to keep his city in fubje£tion, took pains to 
poflefs the other rcgnli or petty kings, who were prefent, 
with the fame notion, and fo drew them all to concur 
with him in remaining firm to the intereft of Darius. That 
the Scythians, however, might be pacified, and give them 
no diflurbance, he advifed them to break up fo much of the 
bridge as was within bow-fhot of their coaft ; which when 
they began to do, the Scythians, conceiving that they had 
gamed their purpofc, immediately quitted the fhore,. and 
went in purfuit of Darius. The fixty days being expired, 
that prince made all the hafte he could to the banks of the 
///<; , fearing that the bridge was broken, and that he and 

0 IIlrodot. lib. iv. Strab. Geogr. lib. vi. 
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bis army fbould find no paffage ; but when they had reached 
it* and, as their cuftom was, fet up a great ftiout, to give 
notice of their arrival, Hifliatus inftantly brought together 
die reflels which had been taken away, and fo the army par- 
fed over into Thrace, from whence Darius, with the far 
greater part of it, made ail the hafte he could into Afta *. 

To conceal, however, the want of fuccefs in this expedi- 
tion as much at the thing would allow, he left behind him 
Megabyzus in Europe with an army of eighty thoufand men, 
giving him orders to reduce all the neighbouring nations. 
In purfuance of tbefe inftru&ions he fent feven of the prin- 
cipal commanders of his army into Macedonia, to require 
Amyntas to acknowledge king Darius. Herodotus has pre- 
ferved to ire a very exa& account of this negotiation ; we are 
of opinion, that tne reader will not be difpleafed in having ic 
as near as may be in his own words. When the Perf.ans ar- 
rived in Macedon, they went and demanded earth and water 
in the name of Darius. Amyntas not only gave them what 
they required, but received them for his guefts ; and, having 
prepared a magnificent feaft, , entertained them with great 
humanity. But, as the Perfians were beginning to drink 
after fupper, ct Macedonian friend, (faid they) when we 
" make a great feaft in Perfia, our manner is to bring in 
c< our concubines and young women to the company ; and 
* 4 therefore, fince you have received us fo affe&ionately, 
** treated us with fuch magnificence, and owned king Da- 
* c rius by the delivery of earth and wafer, we invite you to 
u imitate our cuftom. " Amyntas anfwered, " The man- 

ner of our country is quite different j for we keep our 
** women feparated from our men ; Neverthelefs, becaufe 
f< you are our mafters, and require their attendance, we 
c< will do as you defire. 99 Having finifhed thefe words, he 
fent for the women, who, coming in as they were ordered, 
placed themfelves on the other fide of the table oppoftte to the 
Perfians. But when they faw the women were very beau- 
tiful, the Perfians told Amyntas that they were not placed 
with difcretion ; and that he would have done better not to 
fend for them at all, than to let them fit at that diffance on- 
ly to offend their eyes. Upon this Amyntas, compelled by 
neceflity, ordered the women to fit down among the men : 
Which when they had done, the Perfians, when full of wine, 
began to handle their breafts; and fome would have proceed- 
ed to kiffea. Thefe adions Amyntas faw with indignation ; 
yet feemed unconcerned, becaufe he was afraid of the Per- 

9 Herodot. ubi fupra. Justin. Hift. lib. ii cap. 6. 
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fian power. But his fon Alexander, who was prefent, and 
obferved the fame thing, being a young man, and unacquaint- 
ed with adverfity, was no longer able to endure their info- 
lence; and therefore faid to Amyntas : " Father, confidcr 
44 your age ; and, leaving the company, retire to your reft. 
44 I will ftay here, and furnifti thefe Arrangers with all things 
44 neceflary." Amyntas perceiving that Alexander had fome 
rafh defign to put in execution, 4t Son, (faid he) I pretty 
44 well difcern by thy words, that thou art angry, and art 
44 refolved to attempt fome imprudent aftion in my abfence. 
44 I charge thee therefore to do nothing againft thefe men, 
44 that may turn to our difad vantage : But be contented to 
44 obferve their a&ions with patience ; and, for my own 
44 part, I will comply and retire. 99 When Amyntas had 
given him this counfel, and was gone out, Altxander fpoke to 
the Per/tans in thefe terms : " Frieods (faid he) thefe women 
44 are at your command : You may He with all, or a*%iany 
44 of them as pleafe you beft; and therefore I defire you to 
44 declare your intentions with freedom ; For I fee you are 
44 inclined to ileep, and abundantly Kepleniibed with wine. 
44 Only permit them, if you think fir, to go out to bathe : 
44 and in a little time you may cxpeft their return. 99 The 
Perfians applauded this propofal, and Alexander fending away 
the women, ordered them to their own apartment: And 
having drefled a like number of fmooth young men in the 
habit of women, he fu rniflied every one with a ponyard, and 
introducing them to the Perjians faid, 44 We have treated you 
44 with all manner of variety : We have given you not only 
44 aU we had, but whatever we could procure : And, which 
c4 is more than all the reft, we have not denied you our 
64 matrons and daughters to complete your entertainment, 
c4 you may be abundantly perfuaded we have paid you 
44 all the honours you deferve; and, at your return, 
ct may acquaint the king who fent you, that a Grecian 
cc prince of Macedonia 'gave you a good reception both at 
ct table and bed. " Having thus fpoken, Alexander placed 
at the fcat of every Per/tan a young Macedonian in the dif- 
guife of a woman ; who, when the Ptrftans attempted to ca- 
refs them, immediately difpatched all the feven. This was 
fhe fate of thefe Perftans and of their attendants, who toge- 
ther with the chariots and all the baggage prefently di ap- 
peared \ 

Megabyxus hearing nothing of the mefiengers he had fent 
into Macedonia^ and difdaining to march againft fo poor a 

* Hjirodot. lib. iv, cap. 34, 35. 
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kingdom himfelf, fent thither Bubaris one of his principal 
officers with a confiderable body of troops, inftru&ing him, 
as foon as he entered the frontiers of Mace don, to fend for 
Amyntas, a'nd make a ftrift inquifition after the embafladors 
fent him before. This had certainly been the ruin of the 
Macedonian kingdom in the houfe of Caranus, if Alexander, 
who had been the author of the death of the Perfians, had 
not likewife contrived a method how to pacify Bubaris ; in 
order to this, he went dire&ly to confer with him as foon as 
he entered .the country, carrying with him Gygaa his lifter, a 
very beautiful wom^n ; with whom Bubaris became fo much 
in love, that for the fake of obtaining her for a wife, he ad- 
jufted all things to the fatis&dion of Amyntas, Thencefor- 
ward the kings of Macedon became dependent on the Perfian 
emperors, but were always regarded as faithful allies, and 
therefore worthy of good ufage and efteem r . It fell out in 
the reign of Amyntas, that Athens recovered her liberty, by 
expelling Hippias the fon of Pififtratus, who had aflumed the 
fovereignty. This exiled prince the king of Macedon (or his 
fon) offered a retreat in his dominions, and the revenues of 
the city Authymus for his fupport 5 but Hippias thought fit to 
refufe this favour, as he did alfo an offer of the fame fort from 
the Thejjalians, who would have given him the city of loL 
chus, chufing to retire firft to Sigeum, and afterwards to 
Darius r . 

Many ctrcumftances about this time concurred to influ- 
ence the Perfian. emperor with a defire of making war with 
the Greeks ; the Athenians, without ftaying till any injuries 
were offered them, fent a fleet to the affiftance of the Ionians, 
who had revolted from Darius, merely becaufe he had given 
a kind reception to Hippias ; while that tyrant ufed all the 
eloquence, of which he was matter, to perfuade Darius to 
reftore him to the fovereignty of Athens ; in which he at 
laft prevailed, for, the rebellion in Ionia being fuppreffcd, 
the great king determined to fend Mardonius to chaftife 
the Athenians, and to put Hippias again in poffeflion of the 
fovereignty he had ufurped. This general, having crofled 
the Hellespont, marched with his land-forces into Macedonia, 
which as Herodotus tells us, he added to the Per/tun domi- 
nions : but this muft be underftood in a retrained fenfc ; for 
it is univerfally agreed, that the Perfian s did never deprive 
Amyntas or any of his pofterity of the kingdom, but on the 
contrary treated them always with kindnefs and refped:. 

r Hiirodot. ubi fupra. Justin, ubi fupra. 1 Pa us an. 
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While Mardonius lay here, the Perfian fleet endeavouring 
to double the cape of mount At has, was furprized by aftorm, 
which drove more than half the (hips afhore, whereby there 
perUhed no lefs than twenty thoufand men. Nor did the 
land-army efcape all misfortunes in thefe quarters ; for the 
Bryges* a bold and barbarous people of Thrace* fuddenly at- 
tacked Mardonius and his army in the night, with fuch ad- 
vantage, that they flaughtered a great number of his men, 
and wounded himfelf, which provoked him fo much, that he 
quickly made their country die fcene of war, and reduced 
them under the Perfian yoke. After which, and fome other 
inconfiderable conquefts on the north and north-weft of Ma- 
cedon* he marched back into Afia. Spurred on rather than 
checked by thefe difappointments, Darius ftitl meditated the 
deftrudion of Greece ; in order to which, he fent a new 
«4rmy, under the command of Datis a Median and Arta- 
phernes the fon of his brother, with whom went Hippias* 
who conduced them to the plains of Marathon* where they 
were (hamefully defeated by Miltiades at the head of the A- 
thenian army. Even this misfortune could not cure Darius 
of the malice he had conceived againft the Greeks j on the 
contrary, it heightened and inflamed it $ he ordered new 
preparations to be made for war throughout all his wide do- 
minions, and efpecially directed all the Greeks* who were 
tributary to him, to provide fliips and men, which gave 
the Macedonians an opportunity of exerting fhemfelves with 
uncommon diligence, and thereby meriting the favour of 
their mafters. But while thefe things were doing, Egypt re- 
volted, againft which Darius finding it neceffary to march in 
perfon, he appointed Xerxes his fucceffor, not long after which 
he died, without feeing either the Egyptian or Grecian war fo 
much as begun c . 

Xerxes, purfuing the fchemes of his father notwithftanding 
the remonftrances of the wifeft men about him, determined 
on a war with Grim* but previous to his grand expedition, 
he refolved to caufe two things to be performed, which 
might ftrike his enemies with terror, and thereby induce fub- 
miflion without the expence of blood ; thefe were the cutting 
a canal or paffage for his {hips through the ifthmus, joining 
mount Atbos to the continent, which was twelve furlongs, 01 
a mile and a half broad ; the other eredtng a bridge crofs the 
Hellejponty where the fea was about a mile broad. The firft 
of thefe en terprizes was committed to the care of Buharis 
and Artachaus^ and ;.sfoon as all things were ready, the great 

r He rodot, lib. v. 
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king marched with hi$ prodigious hoft into Macedonia , his 
fleet b$jng alfo ftarfoned on this coaft. The diligence and 
fidelity of Amyntas, his /on Alexander, and their fubjccts, ap- 
peared in fo fair a light to the Perfians, efpecially through 
the reprefentation of Bubaris who had married Alexander's 
filler, that he thought fit to add to the Macedonian kingdom 
the country lying near the mountains Hamas and Olympus ; 
at the fame time Amyntas the nephew of Alexander obtained 
the city of Alabanda in Phrygia. It would be foreign to our 
purpofe, fhould we enter here into a long detail of what hap- 
pened in the famous war carried on at this time by the Per- 
fian emperor againft the Greeks ; we {hall therefore take no- 
tice only of fuch points as immediately concern the princes 
whofe hiftory we are writing. When the Greeks firfl heard 
of Xerxes 9 s invafion, they had thoughts of fending a body of 
forces into JbeJ/aly in order to check him there, and to pre- 
vent his eafy entrance into Greece ; but the Alluadcs, princes 
of Tbefialy, and Alexander of Macedon adhering to the Ptr- 
fian intereft, the Greeks were conftrained to abandon this 
fcheme, and content themfelves with difputing the paflage 
at Thermopylae. After the battle of Salamis, in which the 
mighty fleet of Xerxes was hpaten in his fight by that of the 
Athenians and their confederates, and the hafty retreat of 
Xerxes, on a fuppofition that the Greeks would attempt the 
ruin of his bridge over the Hellejpant, Mardonius, was left 
with an army of four hundred thoufand men, to try if he 
could conquer the Greeks by land, whom his mafter had found 
invincible by. fea f This Mardonius was an accomplifhcd 
courtier, one who fought to accommodate himfclf to his 
prince's humour f and toprefervehiipfelfin honour and power 
by giving pleajing counfels 5 this man had been a princi- 
pal instrument in fupporting Xerxes in this definitive fcheme, 
and therefore, to avoid the odium and punifnnicnt due to 
that offence, he had promifed the performance of mighty 
things, provided the command of the army was given to him. 
As foon as Xerxes was gone, he fent for vhe principal nerions 
of the adjacent countries, to whom he rcprcfer.:ed what a 
mighty confidence the great king rcpoftil in them, and ex- 
horted them, by their zeal on this occafion in bi inging troops 
to join his army, to demonflmte their beinp; vvoithy of die 
friendfhip of the great king. This made fuch an imprdlion 
on the Macedonians and the reft, that, exerting rhcmldves to 
the utmoft, they in afhort time augmented the Per fun army 
with two hundred thoufand men. Howtvjr, t lie city of P%- 
tide a in Macedonia, in the mid!!: of thclc preparaiions, ah- 
Vol. VII. 4 K I'ulutcly 
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folutelv refufed to tend any fuccours to the Perfians : but on 
the contrary declared for their enemies the confederate ftates 
of. Greece-, with thefe the Pellenians joined, and the Olyn- 
thians fhewed fome inclination to increafe the dcfe&ion, 
which began now to become formidabfe to the Per/tan power, 
Mardonius* ttat he might as foon as poffible put a ftop to 
this evil, detached Artabazus at the head of fixty thoufand 
men to reduce thefe rebels. Againft the Olynthians and Pel- 
lenians this commander was very fuccefsful, but the Potide- 
ans gave him a very great deal of trouble ; it is highly likely 
that the inhabitants of this place being free, and fubfifting 
chiefly by their traffic with the Greets, were better difcip- 
lined, and confequently more capable of defending them- 
felves againft the Perfiam. At firft Artabazus content- 
ed himfelf with blocking up Potidea, becaufe he at the fame 
time bcfieged the city of Ofyntbus, then inhabited by the Bot- 
tiaanes, who had been driven out of thecoaft of the bay of 
Therma by the Macedonians. But after the taking of this 
city, and putting moft of the inhabitants thereof to deaih, 
he came with his whole army before Potidea y and entered in 
earneft on the fiege. How ftrong foever the place might be, 
and whatever valour its citizens might exert, it narrowly 
efcaped the fate of Olynthus\ for Timoxenus the commander 
of the Scyonaans entered into a confpiracy to betray the city ; 
the manner in which he carried on his correfpondence with 
Art abacus was, by putting a letter into the* head of an arrow, 
afterwards affixing the feathers, and then (hooting it to a 
certain place. But Artabazus having the misfortune to fhoot 
when the people were about. the place, it fo happened, that his 
arrow flruck into the (houlder of one of the Potideans \ upon 
this feveral gathered about him, and drawing out the arrow, 
the letter was difcovered, and thereby the confpiracy defeat- 
ed. But this was not the only misfortune ; after Artabazus 
had continued the fiege three months, the fea broke into his 
camp, upon which he raifed the fiege, and marched as expedi- 
tiously as he could to Pellene ; but before they had reached half 
way to that citv, che waters overtook them, and, what was 
no leis fatal, the Potideans in their boats, fo that fuch as could 
not fwim were drowned, and fuch as could were (lain by 
the enemy ; only, Mardonius lying in Thejfaly, Artabazus 
found means to inarch the fmall remainder of his army, 
wVch had taken the higher road to his camp, and thereby 
fin i filed thir. unfortunate expedition, which inafmuch as Po- 
tidea is a c ity of Macedon, fell properly within this fc&ion ot 
oui iuivory 11 . 

u He rodot. lib. vii. 
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In the beginning of the/pring, Mardonius fent one Mus 
of European extra&ion to confult the moft famous oracles 
on the prefent ftate of affairs. At his return, lie took a fuel- 
den revolution of treating with the Athenians, whom he jufl> 
]y looked on as the moft dangerous en emv his matter had. 
In order to negotiate a feparate peace v. iihthem, an J there- 
by weaken the force of Greece, he made choice of Alexan- 
der, the fon of Amyntas, king of ALjceihnia, to be his 
embaflador. What were the motives that de:ennincd him 
to this are not very exactly recorded ; but it is not dif- 
ficult to difcover them with fome degree of certainty. A- 
lexander was a prince of great genius, Itri&Iy allied 'to the 
Perfians, and at the fame time not a little efteemed by the 
Greeks > for he, when a very young man, bcuv* prefent at 
the Olympic games, and challenged there as a barbarian who 
had no right to affift, had proved himfelf bv defcent an 
Argive, on which being admitted, not only to fee, but to 
ftrive, he carried off the prize, and had the honour to be 
victor. When he came to Athens* that wife and then vir- 



tuous people, though they received him with great hofpiuh- 
ty and kindnefs, yet they delayed giving him audience, till 
the Lacedemonian embafladois arrived. Then in a foleinn 
allembly, he was permitted to fpeak freely, and to acquaint 
them with the proportions with which he was entrufted by 
Mardonius. Herodotus having given us the fpeech which he 
made on this occafion, the reader will probably be well 
pleafed to fee it in the words of that author; whole ha- 
rangues are not the leaft admired parts of his work. " Men 
" of Athens, Mardonius has f nt me to tell you, that he lias 
" received a meffage from the king containing thefe words : 
4< I forgive the Athenians all the injuries they have done 

4t me ; and therefore, Mardonius* obferve the following 
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orders : Reinftate them in the pofleflion of their own 
territories ; give them moreover whatever other country 
they lhall chufe ; let them govern by their own laws, and 
<c rebuild all their temples which I have burnt, if they will come 
to an agreement wi'th me. Having received thefe orders, 
I am obliged to put them in execution, unlefs you pre- 
** vent me ; And now I myfelf would u(k you, What 
madncis pu files you on to make war againft a king you 

will never conquer, nor always be able tj lefift ? You aie 
** not ignorant of the numerous forces and great actions of 
" Xerxes ; you have heard of the army I have, and if you 
6 fhould happen to be victorious, and to dJeut w ., which 
c you can never hope fo loivi; as you have the ulc of re .fmu 
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ci another much more powerful Mull come againft you. Suf- 
" fer not yourfelves then to be difpofleffed of your country* 
" and continually alarmed for your own lives, by meafur- 
*« ing your ftrcngth with the king ; but be reconciled to him, 
" fined you have now fo favourable an opportunity in your 
" bands from the prefent difpofition of Xerxes. Enter 
" therefore into an alliance with us, fincerely and without 
" fraud, and continue to be a free people. Thefc, O 
«« Athenians , are the words which Mardonius ordered me 
cc to fay to you : For my own part, I ihall not mention my 
" conftant affe&ion to your ftate, becaofe you have had fuffi- 
cc cient proof of that in former time : I befeech you then, 
" hearken to the counfel of Mardonius \ for I fee you will 
4C not be always able to make war againft Xerxes. Had I 
" n.)t known this, I fhould never have undertaken to 
' 4 tning you this meflage ; but the king's power is incom- 
" parably greater than that of all other mortals, and his 
cc reach fo extenfive, that, unlefs you immediately accept 
tc the favourable conditions he offers, I dread the confequen- 
<c ccs to you, who lying in the way of danger more than 
" any other of the confederates, and poflemng a country 
" placed as a prize between the contending parties, muft be 
" always moft expofed to ruin. Let thefe reafons prevail with 
" you, and confider the important advantages you will re- 
Ci ceive, if the great king forgives you alone among all the 
4t Grecians, and becomes your friend". The Lacedemoni- 
ans, in anftfer to the arguments offered by Alexander, in- 
fifted, Firjl, on the dilhonour which the Athenians would 
fuftain, if they made a feparate peace with the common ene- 
my: Secondly, they took notice, that the commencement 
of this war was wholly owing to the Athenians, in whofe 
caufe the other confederate ftates had armed : Thirdly, they 
promifecj, that the allies would provide for the fubfiftence of 
the Athenian women, and fuch as were unable to bear arms 
as long as the war continued : Lajlly, they let fall fome bit- 
ter cxpreflions in regard to the embaflador himfelf. " Be 
<c not therefore (faid they J feduced by the delufive colours 
cc which Alexander the Macedonian has put upon the words 
4fc of Mardonius. He afls in conformity to his condition; 
cc he hops the tyrant, becaufe he is a tyrant himfelf. But 
tw vou c i^ht to adt in another manner, if you judge rightly, 
" bec.iufj you know the Barbarians have no regard either 
wt m t!-.nh or juftice". The Athenians a£ted as became 
fiiMM mi tliis occafion, they told Alexander, " They were 
" i niiM.j, that the power of the Medes was far fuperior to 
Cl il.wii:, ; Lut tii.it liberty was to be defended againft: any 

" force, 
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« force, bidding him therefore tell Mardsnius, that they 
« would never make peace with his maifcer as long as the 
" fun continued his courfe, adding by way of caution to 
w the embaflador himfelf j Appear no more in the prefence 
*< of the Athenians with fuch meflages, nor exhort us to 
" deteftable anions under colour of doing us good offices ; 
« for we are unwilling to ufe methods that may be uneafy 
«« to you, who are our friend, and engaged with us in a 
«« reciprocal hofpttality". Alexander^ having received his 
anfwer, returned to Mardtniusy who, when he found that 
the Athenians would not hear of a treaty > immediately de- 
termined to march his mighty army into their country, and 
deftroy Athens a fecond time *. Having performed this, and 
gratified his revenge, he quitted Attica and marched into 
Bceotia^ becaufe, being a champain country, it was more 
proper for his horfe. Here he encamped on the banks of 
the river Afopus. The confederate ftates of Greece , having 
drawn together their army, marched towards the enemy, and 
encamped over againft them in the neighbourhood of mount 
Citheeron. For fome time the armies looked upon each o- 
ther, neither of them caring to a& offenfively, it having been 
declared by fuch as infpe&ed the facrifices, that the victory 
would be on that fide that (hould be attacked. Mardonius y 
at length growing weary of this lingering kind of war, where- 
by they were reduced to the want both of provifions and 
of forage, refolved, againft the opinions of Artabazus and 
the Thehans to fight the Greeks. Having one day difcovered his 
opinion, and ordered all things to be difpofed for the attack 
early in the morning, Alexander of Macedonia , when the 
night was far fpent, mounting on horfe-back, advanced to 
the Athenian guard, defiring to fpeak with their leaders, 
whom he named diftindtly : Notice being given them, they 
came immediately to the barrier ; then Alexander addreffed 
himfelf to them in thefe terms : « I come to depofit a 
" fecret with you, O Athenians^ on condition you will con- 
*< ceal it from all men, except only Paufanias* left you 
4< fhou!d ruin nic. I would not make this difcovcry to you, 
4< if I were not extremely concerned fur the fafety of Greece - 9 
€t and, being myfelf of Grecian original, were not vcryun- 
" willing to ice the liberty of Greece opprefled. Know 
« € then, that Mardomus y would have fought long before this 
" time, if the facrifices offered for him and his army had 
" been found favourable ; but now he has taken a refo- 

* Hcrodot, lib. vili. Jimtin lib. ii. DionoR. Sicul. 
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" lution to have no regard to the facrifices, and to attack 
** you at the break of day j fearing, as I conjedture, that 
4 « more forces may come in to your fuccour. Be there- 
" fore in readinefe to receive him. But if Mardonius fhould 
4 * defer the execution of his purpofe, and not come to a 
** battle, continue in your camp ; for his provifions are not 
** fufficientto laft many days. And if this war terminates happily 
46 on your fide, fome of you ought to remember me ; who, 
* c for the fake of the Grecians, and out of a defire to pre- 
ferve their liberty, have voluntarily undertaken fo danger- 
ous an enterprize, and acquainted you with the intend- 
<c ons of Mardonius ; to the end, that the Barbarians may 
*« not furprize you, and fall upon your forces before you 
* 6 are prepared to receive them". Of this advice the Greeks 
made great ufe, and no doubt retained a grateful fcnfe of 
Alexander's favour. Not long after a decifive battle was 
fought, in which Mardonius was flain, and his prodigious 
army cut to pieces, excepting only a body of forty thoufand 
men commanded by Artabazus, who retired as foon as he 
fiw that vidtory declared againft him. With thefe he pafied 
fafely, though with great hafte, thro' Thejfaly and Mtcedon, 
diffembling the defeat which the Per/tans had received, and 
affirming that Mardonius with the grofs of the army was 
marching after him f . The fubfequent adions of Alexander's 
life are moft of them covered with oblivion, becaufe we have 
no antient writer left, who treats exprefsly of the Macedo- 
nian affairs before the time of Philip? and therefore we are 
forced to join fuch circumftances from -general hiftorians as 
regard that people, in order to fill up, as well as we may, 
that obfcure period, between the acceflion of Caranus and 
that of the famous monarch we have before mentioned. An 
antient hiftorian informs us, that in the beginning of the 
LXXVIIIth olympiad, the Argives, moved by ambition and 
a thirft of revenge, made war againft the Mycenians, a brave 
and free people, whom by degrees they mightily diftreft ; 
and at laft, taking their capital city, drove them out of their 
native country and obliged them to feck habitations among 
it rangers. Drawn by the fame of his gencrofity and virtue, 
numbers of thefe diftrcflcd people fled into Macedonia to king 
Alexander, who received them with much kind nek arid hofpi- 
tJiiv, afligned them a region to dwell in, and thereby gained 
i'Timortal honour to himfelf. As he was extremely ufef ul to 
the Per/tans? fo we need not queltion that he took the nc- 
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ceffary meafiires in order to make them ufcful to hira, by 
procuring from time to time, as their circumftances would 
allow, fuch additions to his dominions, as made him before 
bis death a great and formidable prince. But, however, ex- 
tended his territories might be, his foul was yet fuperior to 
his fortune ; he lived with fuch magnificence, made fuch nob- 
ble prefents to the oracles, and gave on all occafions fuch 
teftimonies of generofity and munificence, that he was by 
the Greeks furnamed the rich, and is always very refpe<Sifully 
fpoken of by their authors- He had three fons, Perdiccas> 
Alcetas and Philip ; the firft fucceeded to his throne, but 
the latter kept up for a long time a claim thereto, and there- 
by created great difturbances in their native country z . 

Perdiccas the fon of Alexander , in the very beginning of Perdiccas 
his reign, difcovered fuch prudence and forecaft as feemed to L 
demonftrate, that he fucceeded to his father's abilities as well 
as to his dominions ; he found himfelf environed on all hands 
either by open enemies or fufpicious friends. The inhabitants 
of Thrace^ and other barbarous nations, looked on his in- 
creafing kingdom with an envious eye ; the Pcrfians treated 
him as their vaflal, and, on the or her hand, the Athenians 

became fo powerful by their colonies and allies on the fea- 
coaft, that he was in no fmall danger from them. A while 
he amufed them with a fhew of friendfhip ; but when he 
found, that they treated him with an air of fuperiority and 
haughtinefs, he refolved to check their progrefs in this part 
of the world, nor did he long want an occalion. The city 
of Epidamnus or Epidamnum, being alike diftra&ed by fe- 
ditions at home and terrified with the approach of foreign 
enemies, was in the utmoft diftrefs ; the weaker party had 
called the Illyrians to their afliftance, by which the government 
was brought fo low, that they feat firft to the Corcyrians, 
after to the Corinthians, for aid ; they being a colony imme- 
diately from the former,, who were themfelves"a colony of 
the latter. The Corinthians fent relief to Epidamnum, which 
the Corcyrians rc fen ted and fent a fleet on the coafl: of Ma- 
cedonia, in order to compel the Epidamnians to fubmit to 
fuch terms as they were pleafed to prefer i be t hem. Thus a 
war was begun between the two flares, in which the Corcy- 
rians had the better in the beginning ; for they beat the 
Corinthians by fea, and took the city of" Epidamnum by 
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ftprm. The Athenians* alfo took part in this bufineb, and 
affifted die Corcyrians ; whereupon the Corinthians tampered 
with the city of Potidea to revolt from Athens, at the fame 
time that king Perdiccas declared himfelf againft that ftate, 
and perfuaded the Chalcidians to abandon their lea-ports, 
and to inhabit and fortify the city of Ofynthus. The Athe- 
nians* highly provoked at thefe proceedings, determined to 
revenge themfelves on thofe who had defcrted them, and 
efpecially on king Perdiccas, whom they looked upon as 
the principal author ; to which end, they fent Agnon with a 
fleet and a confiderable army on board it to befiege Potidea, 
and to reduce the Chalcidians ; but the plague infe&ing his 
army, he was able to effcdt little, and therefore failed quickly 
back to Athens* leaving Potidea as he found it, blocked up 
by a fmall army the Athenians had there before. By the end 
ef the winter the Potideans, finding themfelves reduced to 
the utmoft extremity, infomuch, that they had been obliged 
to eat one another, treated with Xenophon, HeJliodorus,zxA Cal- 
timachus, the Athenian generals, to render the place on ho- 
nourable terms, which were granted them, fo that they had 
leave to depart with their wives and children, every- man 
having one fuit of cloaths, and every woman two, with a 
joiall fum of money to bear their charges into Chalcidia, 
and other places whither they thought fit to retire ». The 
next year the Athenians under the command of Xenophon, 
made war againft the Chalcidians* but with ill fuccefe. Per- 
diccas in the mean time, forefeeing that in the end the A- 
thenians would be too powerful for hinj , endeavoured to re- 
concile himfelf to that ftate, or rather make a ihew of re- 
conciliation, in which he was affifted by Sytalces king of 
Thrace, a very potent prince, and one who fought to ' aug- 
ment his dominions at the expence of his neighbours* But 
how artfully foever the Macedonian managed his affairs, the 
Athenians (ufpe&ed him anew, and Shakes, took umbrage 
at his behaviour. The Athenian embaffadors, then at the 
Thracian court, folicited this king to make war upon Perdic- 
cas, and exalt Amyntas the fon of Philip his brother to the 
throne of Macedon, into which projedi Sitalces was eafily 
drawn. That the invafton might be attended with all ima- 
ginable fucccfs, the fevcral nations of Thrace and all its allies 
were invited to contribute their quotas to the war, which in 
hopes of plunder they readily cl i« I ; tin* Jtbenians alfo pro- 
mifing to fend a {hong fleet with :i confiJcrable number of 
Jaiid-lorec^ on boai J. Sitalu>> takm.; with him th<; cmbaf< 
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fadors and young Amynias, entered Mace don at the head of 
T$OiOOO men, two- thirds foot and one cavalry. Perdiccas, 
knowing it was impoffible for him to make any refiftance in 
the field againft fo great an army, withdrew his forces into 
ftrong town*, that he might (pin out the war into the greater 
length. At firft Sitalces went on as pro(peroufly as he could 
win); for the principal cities in that territory, which formerly 
belonged to Philips readily yielded to his fon ; Mygdonia, 
Grejimia, and Anthemus he wafted without oppofition ; Euro- 
pus, however he attacked in vain, and the Macedonian horfe, 
falling on him in defiles and other advantageous places, where 
his numbers could be of no ufe, did him considerable mifchief ; 
in the end, however, it appeared, that though the Macedonian 
horfe were excellent, yet numbers would overpower them, 
and therefore Perdiccas would not hazard any longer his forces 
in thefe fkirmifhes. He found indeed an eafier and fafcr w$y 
of getting clear of this formidable enemy ; for having engaged 
one Seuthes the king's near relation in correfpondence with him, 
he offered him his fifter Stratonica with a vaft fortune, in cafe 
he could bring about a peace. He immediately applied himfiif 
to the work with an eagernefs fuitable to the reward which 
was promifed him, nor did he want very plaufible topics to 
induce Sitaices to enter into the meafures which were to he 
profitable to him. In the firft place, he infifted, that the A- 
ihenians mftead of a fleet had fent embafl'adors only with in- 
confiderable prefents, notwithstanding the war was entered 
into at their requeft, and was carried on chiefly for their ad- 
vantage : He obferved next, that though this war had not 
profited the king much, yet it had ftirred up a multitude of 
enemies ; for the Thejfalians, not knowing what turn this war 
might take, were all in arms in the fouth, and in the north 
all the Tbracians, inhabiting the plain country, with the Pa- 
means 9 0 domantians y Droans, and Derfaans, were likewife 
in arms, fearing this humour of conqueft might lead him their 
way ; but above all, he argued from the fituation he was in, 
unfupported by his allies, hai afled by his enemies, and ulre<- 
by ftraiteiied for victuals, as well as pinched with cold. Af- 
ther eight days confideration, Sitaices yielded to his kinfrnan's 
arguments, and quitting the Macedonian territories, marched 
with all imaginable fpeed into his own. Within a ihort fpace 
after this, Seuthes had his wife given him with alargefum of 
ready money, and Amyntas, in fupport of whofe title the war 
was undertaken, was left in the fame melancholy ftate in 
which he was befoie b. Ptrdiccas, being rid of this formidable 
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enemy, retained, however, a mod implacable enmity againft the 
Athenians^ who had ftirred him up to this invafion ; he there- 
fore privately negotiated with the Lacedarmonians to fend an 
army into thofe parts, promifing to do all in his power to 
drive the Athenians out of all their colonies and conquefts in 
Thrace and Macedon. This was in the beginning of the eighth 
year of the Peloponnefian war, and the Lacedamontans , hav- 
ing had lately many and great misfortunes therein, gladly 
accepted his offer, in hopes of retrieving the honour of their 
arms ; in order to which, they difpatched Brajidas, one of 
their be ft and braveft captains, with a well provided army to 
march through Tbeffaly into Macedonia. The Tbefjalians, 
when he firft entered their country, were in great confuiion \ 
they were well inclined to the Athenians^ but had never done 
any thing to provoke the Lacedamontans , and therefore look- 
ed upon Brajidas's coming amongft them as an invafion. 
•But this general, being a perfon of a very moderate temper, 
as well as invincible courage, entertained them with foft 
words, and general aflu ranees of friendfhip and kindnefs, 
till he reached Dion, a fmall city in the neighbourhood of 
mount Olympus, and the firft in the Macedonian dominions ; 
of which when he had given Perdiccas notice, that prince de- 
clared openly againft the Athenians ,and owned that he had call- 
ed Brajtdas to expel their* out of his own country and Thrace. 
But there was ftill more at the bottom, Perdiccas had framed a 
defignof fubduing the Lynce/i beans, a bold and warlike people, 
very troublefome tohimfelf, as well as his anceftors ; and tho' 
lie had given out, he fought only to protect his own dominions 
and the Cba/cidians, who at his pei fuafion had revolted from 
the Athenians ; yet when Brafidas arrived, he would have 
immediately employed him and his forces againft Arrhibaus 
king of the Lynceftheans ; but Brafidas dcfired to be excufed, 
till lie had fent a heraM to that prince, to acquaint him of 
his anival, and to demand whether he would be a friend or 
foe to Sparta. Perdiccas took this very ill, and could not 
forbear faying, that he did not fend for him thither to be an 
arbitrator, but to fight againft fuch enemies as he ihould (hew 
him. The Ckalcidians, however, hoping to attach Brafidas 
more ftrongly to themfelves, commended his conduit much ; 
and Arrhibausj laying hold of this favourable opportunity, 
declared himfclf the friend of Sparta, upon which Brafidas 
removed fiom his frontiers ; which fo offended the king of 
Macedon i that whereas before lie had furniftied half the ex- 
pences of the army, henceforward he would furnifh but a 
third. This moderate behaviour of Brafidas wrought greater 
effects than an anuv twicr as numerous as his could poffibly 

have 
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have done, and many cities opened their gates to him, for 
where -ever he had an opportunity of treating, his words ren- 
dered his fword unnccetiary. About this time died Sita/ces 
king of the Odrxfians, and was fucceeded in all his domini- 
ons by Seuthes the brother-in-law of Per dice as. In the win- 
ter, Brafidas with the confederate army blocked up Ampbi- 
po/is> a famous city j for the pofleffion of which the Atheni- 
ans and Thracians had ftruggled long, but was at prefent in 
the hand, of the former, who had alio an army not far from 
it under the command of Thucydides. Brafidas after fomc 
time determined to attempt furprizing the place, having very 
good intelligence therein ; and he marched with fuch expedi- 
tion towards it, that he had well-nigh effected what he pro- 
pofed ; as it was, he put the inhabitants into fuch a confu- 
jion, that they fent to Thucydides the hiftorian, who, as we 
faid before, then commanded in Thracc y to intreat him to 
come to their relief. Brafidas^ having intelligence of this, 
offered the townfmen their liberty, either to relide in the city 
under their own government, or to remove in five days, if 
they thought fit; which propofition they accepted, notwith- 
iranding all that Eucles the Athenian general, who command- 
ed in the place, could fay to prevent them. After thisfuc- 
cefs, Perdiccas joined him, and they together made many o- 
ther conquelts ; after which they murched to reduce the coun- 
try about mount Athos, which in a great meafurethey effect- 
ed, and then turned their arms againft Torone, a flrong city 
in Chalcidia, which was ftill held bv the Athenians, and 
which Brafdas furprized in the night, but without fighting < m 
After this the campaign cnJcJ, and the Athenians procured a 
truce, defigning to nuke ufr ofthe time afforded them there- 
by, to put their affaiis in Thrace into better order, ami to 
contrive the utter deltrudtion of Perdiccas, whom they now held 
for their moft bitter andmoft formidable enemy. On the o- 
ther hand, Perdiccas, having a juft idea of the fituation in 
which his affairs flood, neglected nothing which might rcftore 
them, or tend towards eftablifhing the Macedonian power fo 
effectually, as to leave him fnr the future without apprehen- 
lions either of Greeks or barbarians J. 

With this view he llrongly folicitcd Brufulis, to under- 
take now that expedition, which he had fo much preflcd on 
his firlt coming into Macedonia, viz. againll king Arrhibans^ 
which, on account of that piincc's not perfoiming his pro- 
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mifes, the Lacedamonian general readily yielded to. The ex- 
pedition oncerefolvedon was immediately put into execution, 
Braftdas leading his own army, and Perdiccas his, but with 
promife to ail for each other's benefit, and to unite their 
forces, if there fhould be any occafion. When they came 
into the country of the Lynce/ibeans y they found Arrbibaus 
very ftrongly encamped on the brow of a hill, with a plain 
before him j whereupon Perdiccas and Brafidas encamped on 
the defcent of an oppofite hill, having the fame plain before 
tbem. In this fituation the armies did not continue long be- 
fore an engagement enfued. At firft only the horfe fought \ 
but Arrhibaus fending fome of his men at arms to fupport 
his cavalry, Perdiccas and Brafidas did the fame ; upon 
which the battle became general, in which the Lyneejibeam 
were defeated with very great (laughter, and conftrained to 
betake themfelves to their fortrefles. Thrther the king of 
Macedonia wculd have purfued them ; but Brafidas would 
not confent, becaufe his heart was fet on a fpeedy re- 
turn to the fea-coafts, from an apprebenfion that the Atheni- 
ans would attempt fomewhat during his abfencc. During 
fome days the army was in fufpenfe, Brafidas confenting to 
march on, in cafe a body of Ji/yrians, whom Ptrdiccas had 
taken into his pay, joined them ; but it was not long before 
they were conHrained to think of a retreat, by reafon that 
the lilyrianSy fearing to aggrandize Perdiccas^ deferted to the 
Lyncejtheans, and thereby enabled them to take the field the 
fecond time, which they did wirh fuch vigour, that on the 
firft news thereof ^Macedonian forces, being not well dif- 
cfplined, and having with them as auxiliaries feveral thoufands 
much worfe Jifciplined than themfelves, were ftruck with 
fuch a panic, that they fled in the night, carrying their king 
with them by force, without fo much as fuffering him to 
confer with Brafidas. The Lacedamonian^ however, made 
a retreat with fome difficulty, and much lofs ; and from this 
time forward there was no right underftanding between the 
king and that general, each conceiving himfelf to be ill 
treated \ Perdiccas refenting his refufal to pi ofecute the war 
after their viclory, when he conceived it to have been intire- 
ly in their power to have fubdued Arrhibaus ; and Braftdas 
having bee n much offended with the Macedonian ar my 's quick 
retreat, v. hich left him and his troops expofed to fo much 
danger. The (hue things were now in gave the advantage 
ro Perdieaas, becaufe it inclined the Athenians to court him, 
Morwitliftanding ail the injuries he had done them ; and he, 
on (lie other hand, beginning now to diflike the Greeks in 
genend, Irom an apprchenfion that they all fought their own 
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ifttcreft, and to aggrandize themfelves at the expence of o- 
thers, determined to lay hold of this opportunity of clofing 
with Athens, in hopes that it would enable him to rid himfelf 
both of it and of the other party e . He accordingly began to 
treat with Nicias, and at latt concluded peace ; but the 
Athenian general fuggefting, that it would be proper for him 
to give fome open proof of his fmceriry, the king re- 
folved to gratify him, and at the fame time do himfelf a 
kindnefs 5 he therefore undertook to ftop a body of Spartan 
troops under the command of Ifchagoras, which was ordered 
to march through Thejfaly to join Brafedas. This he effeded 
by his great intereft in Thejfaly, and thereby prevented fuch 
an acceffion of ftrength to the Lacedamonian army, as would 
in all probability have rendered them far fuperior to their 
enemies ; whereas a fhort time afterwards, the Athenians 
fending over frefli troops, under the command of Clean j Bra- 
ftdas was forced to fight in defence of Amphipolis ; and tho* 
he gained the victory, yet he was flain in fight, which deter- 
mined the Lacedemonians to make peace, and ridded Perdiccas 
of his apprehenfions on that fubjeih Some time after the 
Athenians began to have new jealouiics as to the intentions of 
Perdiccas. They charged him with treachery, or at leaft 
with coldnefs, in their affairs, and efpecially with his not 
affifting Nicias fomuch as they thought he might have done ; 
for which reafon they pofted troops in fuch a manner, that 
Perdiccas had no communication with the fea, which was 
exceedingly detrimental to his affairs. The next year they 
carried matters farther ; for they ordered a body of horfe to 
be tranfported to Methane, from whence they made inroads 
into Macedonia, and did much mifchief. The Lacedemo- 
nians had it not now in their power to aflift Perdiccas much ; 
however, they did all they could, which was to fend orders 
to the Chalcidians their allies toaffiit him ; but the Chalcidi- 
ans, being not a little afraid of the power of Perdiccas, did 
not think fit to a&as they were directed *. From this time we 
meet with very little concerning him in the Greek hiftorians; 
becaufe, as we have more than once obferved, there is not 
one of them who treats profeffedly of the affairs of Macedon ; 
all therefore that we can add of this Perdiccas the fecoad is, 
that he died after a long reign full of years and glory (. He 
ruled at a time when all Greece was in commotion, when 
the Athenians were moll ambitious and mod: powerful, and 
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when tbe Lacedaemonians ^ who had never attempted it before, 
began to think of eftablifhing gari foils in Thrace. He had alto 
long and lharp contefts with his barbarous neighbours, equal- 
ly fierce and perfidious, ever ready to make war when occafi- 
on offered, and feldom to be depended upon when they thought 
fit to make peace \ yet, in fpight of all thefe difficulties, and, 
which added not a little to them, the imbecillity of the Per- 
Jtan government, which had been the chief fupport of his pre- 
decefibrs, Perdiccas maintained himfelfin a ftate of indepen- 
«£ency, was formidable to ail parties, and left his kingdom 
both in a better condition and larger in extent, than he found 
it. It is true, that thofe authors, from whom we have col- 
lected our hiftory, feem to charge him with art and falftiood ; 
but if we confider who thefe hiitorians were, and what king 
Perdiccas was, we ftiall not think their authority of any great 
weight* The Athenians and Lacedamonians fought to aggran- 
dize themfelves, by making conquefts in, or upon the borders 
of, his dominions; and in their turns thev endeavoured t<* 
make ufe of him for that purpofc. Perdiccas, as far as in 
him lay, eluded their defigns, and, under colour of fulfilling 
them, ufed their forces to ftrengthen himfclf. Here was art 
and faUhood on both fides ; but the king was true to the inte- 
reft of Macedon ; and therefore, as all authors acknowledge 
him to have been a great king, fo, with refpecT: to his own 
ftibjecls, we mud allow him to have been a good one*. 
Archela- It is certain, that Perdiccas was fucceeded by his fon Ar- 

chelausy a prince of great parts and wonderfull inciuftry ; but 
with refpeci to his title to the crown, his perfonal chara<5tei, 
and the number of years that he reigned, authors fpeak fo 
differently, and foobfeurely, that it is next to an impoflibiiity 
to deliver with tolerable clearnefs the ftory of his reign. Some 
fay, that he was not the. legitimate fon of king Perdiccas, but 
that he obtained the kingdom by throwing his brother, who 
was its lawful heir, into a well, and paffing it upon his mother 
that he tumbled in by chance, as he was following a goofe. 
They allcdge likewife, that he invited Alcetas the fon of Alex- 
ander the rich, with his young fon Alexander, to return into 
Macedonia ; and that when he got them into his power, he 
put them to death, for fear left, at fometimeor other, they 
might fet up a claim to the crown, and give him foine diftui - 
bailee *, All dread of rivals being now removed, he bethought 
luinfclf of fortifying fome of his principal cities, that his neigh - 
bours, who were powerful in horfe, and who could ealilv 

* Dionoi. Sicul. ubi. fupra. Ckophii Antiq. Macedon. 1. i. 
g Djodo*. Sicul. 1. xii. 
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draw affiftance from Athens, might not over-run Macedonia 
with the fame facility they did in the days of his father, when 
Shakes king of Thrace ravaged the richeft provinces, without 



rifquing a battle, or running any great hazard in his retreats 
He like wife took other meafures for ra.fing the courage an4 
reputation of the Macedonian monarchy, which did not a lit- 
tle difturb his neighbours. The city of Pydna y more appre- 
henftve than the reft, after foliciting the aid of the Athenians* 
declared againft him, upon which heraifed a very puitfant ai- 
my, and laid fiege thereto. The Athenians , according to their 
promife, fent a fleer and army, under the command of The- 
ramenes 7 to relieve Pydna ; but that general found king //r- 
cbelaus's army in fo good a condition, and fo advanrageoufly 
encamped, that he was fotccJ to retire without fuccouring the 
place, which, after a long fiege and a very brave defence, 
fell into the hands of the king, who obliged its inhabitants to 
remove twenty furlongs farther from the fea, that their friends 
the Athenians might not fo eaftly vifit thetn. Archehtui was 
for nothing more diftinguifhed than for his love of learning and 
learned men. He had always many about his court, whom 
he not only maintained with a magnificence worthy of a prince, 
but converfed with them as familiarly as if they had been his 
equals ; infomuch, that many of his fayings at table are record- 
ed ; for it was the peculiar wifdom of the Greeks to preferve 
from oblivion fuch fentences as were either remarkable for 
their fprightly wit, or for the (olid fenfe contained in them \ 
Amongft others Socrates was of the number of the learned, 
whofc friendship was ftrongly folicited by Arch elans \ but on 
account of the violences he had committed in the beginnin 
of his reign, it is laid that great philofopher declined cor res- 
ponding with him l . Euripides the tragic poet was his gucft, 
and lived with the greatcft intimacy with this king, who is 
thought to have honoured his memory with a tomb, deferv- 
edly commended by antient authors k . It is clear from thefe 
pafi'ages, that Archelaus fpent his days in peace and honour. 
It feems to us moft probable, that he reigned fourteen years, 
and that he was fucceeded in the throne by his ion Orejles. 
As for the manner of his death, it was by treal'on, Craterus 
his favourite confpiring againft him ; but he alio was minder- 
ed in four days, and fo reaped little benefit fioin his treachery 1 . 
Others again affirm, that he reigned but feven years, and that 
he was fucceeded by another Archelaus, who was the clJer 
brother of Orejles ; which Archelaus the fecoiid thjy will have 
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to be the perfon murdered by Craterus. Diodorus Si cuius 
indeed fays, that Archelaus reigned but feven years, and that 
be was killed by Graterus; yet he does not mention two princes 
of that name ; and he places the death of Archelaus where it 
ought to be placed, according to our table m . 

Oreftes. Qreftes being but a child, M r opus, one of the royal blood 

governed as prote&or, and by degrees he increafed this power 
of his fo much, that he a&ed as abfolutely as if he had been 
Jfcing. It was in his time that Agejilaus king of Sparta return- 
ed by land out of AJia into Greece. He fent to j£rapus 9 as he 
had done to the reft of the princes whofe dominions lay in 
his way, to defire the liberty of paffing. ASropus anfwered 
his meffengers, That he would confider of it ; which anfwer 
being reported to Agejilaus, Let him confider , faid he, but 
let us march n ; which accordingly he did through the heart 
of Macedonia, without waiting for any farther permiffion , 
which fo ft ruck /Eropus^ that he gave orders for the treating 
him and his army with the utmoft civility, by which he prc- 
ferved his country from being pillaged j for in Therffaly, where 
the people were not fo tractable, Agejilaus fuffered his troops 
to live at difcretion. The only reafon affigned for transferring 
the regal authority, from the family of Perdiccas to this Mr$- 
fusy was, that the kingdom could not bear the want of a prince, 
or, which to the Macedonians feemed all one, that the fceptre 
fliould remain in the hands of an infant ; however, it is very 
likely, that the family of Perdiccas had many friends j and 
that after the death of Orejtes, Mropus ftood fo much in fear 
of them as to act very cautioufly ; for we hear of nothing he 
did againft any of his neighbours ; but that, after a trouble- 
fome reign of fix years, he was fucceeded by his fon. 

Paufanias. Paufanias held the fceptre of Macedon by no better title 

than his father had done; and therefore Amyntas, the fon of 
Philip Tharaleus, concerving that ne.ther poffeflion nor fuc- 
ceffion could fanitify an ulurpation, cut off Paufanias before 
he had reigned a year, and placed the crown on his own 
head •. 

Amyntas. JEropus had feveral fons befides Paufanias, and of thefe 

one named Argaus, who was the moll capable. He, on the 
murder of his brother, immediately began to intrigue, both 
with the Macedonian nobles and with the neighbouring prin- 
ces, by whofe afliftance he quickly raifed a numerous army; 
and having put himfelf at the head thereof, entered Macedo- 

m Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. Petav. in Catal. Reg. Macedon, 
"Plut. in Vit. Agefil in Apophthegm Lacon.DiODOR. Sicul. 
ubi fupxa. °JDiodor. Sicul 1. xiv. 
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tiia, and afferted his right to the crown, which Amyntas net 
Being able to conteft, he was forced to abandon it almoft as 
foon as he had aflumed it p . 

Argaus remained in pofleflion of Macedon about two years. Argajus, 
We are not informed either how he governed, or what it 
was that induced his people to wifli for Amyntas again ; but 
at the expiration of that term, the Tkejfalians fumifliing that 
exiled prince with an army, he entered Macedon therewith, 
and forced his competitor to retire. 

Amyntas^ being reftored to his kingdom, found himfclf Amyntas 
quickly engaged in a quarrel with the Olynthians^ on this ac- refiorcd. 
count: At the time he quitted his kingdom, he made over 
to them part of his territories which lay next to their city, be- 
ing in doubt whether he fhould ever come into Macedon a- 
gain ; but now, when he was thoroughly re-eftablifhed on 
his throne, he demanded the reftoration of thefe lands, whuh 
the Olynthians peremptorily refufed, and prepared to defend 
their title by force. Amyntas faw clearly, that, as things 
flood, he fhould not be able alone to contend with fo power- 
ful a people; he therefore determined with himfelf to call in 
the Lacedemonians to his affiftance, which accordingly he 
did ; and that republic, having long had a jealous eye on the 
power of the Olynthians, readily yielded to his requeft, and 
lent Phcebidas with ten thoufand men to fupport the king in 
this war. Soon after they appointed his brother Eudamidas 
genera], and difpatched him with three thoufand men into 
Macedonia. The Olynthians^ not at all frighted at thefe for- 
midable armies, prepared to defend themfelves ; and, having 
afiembled a very great body of troops, an engagement enfu- 
ed, wherein Amyntas and his allies were beaten. The Spar- 
tans, as foon as they received the news, raifed forces afrefli, 
and fen t a new army, under the command of Telcutias the 
brother of king Agejilaus, to join Amyntas. This general, 
being a man of great courage, immediately entered upon ac- 
tion ; and, before the Olynthians were ready to take the 
field, wafted their country, and enriched the foldicrs with 
the diftribution of the booty ; but when the Olynthians had 
received the fuccours they expected, immediately they quit- 
ted their city, and offered Amyntas and Teleutias battle. The 
battle was very long, and very ohftinatc ; but in the end the 
Olynthians were victors, Teleutias, with 1200 Spartans, be- 
ing killed upon the fpot. This ilaughtcr ferved only to ex- 
afperate the Lacedarnonians, by whom a third army wai raif- 
ed, and Agejipolis their king intruded with the command 

P Pe t a v. ubi fupra. 
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thereof. The Olyntbians, perceiving plainly that they fhould 
be at laft befieged, raifed ftrong fortifications, and laid up 
vaft quantities of corn and other provifions in their magazines. 
They found means, however, to pfbtraft the war for a year, 
without coming to an engagement. About the end of this 
fpace king Agefipolis died, and Polyudas was fent from Sparta 
to command in his ftead. This new general gained feverai 
victories, and at lait (hut up the Olyntbians in their city, 
preffing them with fo clofe a fiege, that they were at length 
conftrained to fubmit themfelves to the Macedonians, and ac- 
cept of fuch a peace as they were- pleafed to give them 4. 
Amyntas was not only happy enough to engage Lacedamon fo 
heartily in his caufc, but he was alfo fuccefsful in his nego- 
tiations with the Athenians, who had not hitherto fhewn any 
great kindnefs to the kings of Maetdon. He artfully de- 
clared, that, in his opinion, Ampbipolis belonged to them, 
and promifed to do all in his power to put it into their hands, 
whereby he procured their friendfhip without any expence to 
himfelf r . In all other refpecte he behaved like a great poli- 
tician, ftrengthening the intereft of his family, raifing the cre- 
dit of the Macedonian monarchy, and binding moft of his 
neighbours, particularly the Thejfalians, to his intereft, by 
good turns, till, after a reign of twenty four years, he died 
much refpe&ed by all the Grecian ftates, and greatly beloved 
by his own fubje&s. He left behind him three legitimate 
fons, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Pbilip y under the tuition of 
Euridice their mother, as alfo an illegitimate fon, called Pto- 
lemy, furnamcd Alorites, and feverai others. 
Ale\ r ar.- Alexander, being the eldcft, fucceeded his father, and prov- 
j CTt cd a prince of great parts, though of little probity. The 

Thejfalians were at that time opprefled by Alexander of Pba- 
rca, who fought to make himfelf abfolute lord of the whole 
country ; the nobility applied themfelves to Alexander king 
ui Ms.ccdon, who was not backward in promifing them af- 
liitance. Alexander the Phcraan, having intelligence of 
thefe negotiations, immediately raifed an army, and there- 
with entered Maceduu The king met him with another 
arm)-, and a bri/k engagement enlued, wherein the Macedo- 
hitin gaining the viflur; , he m:u\hed It rait on to Larifja the 
capital KjiThcJfaly the inhabitants of which opened their gates 
to him, and their example was followed by the molt confi- 
derable places in that country* the king promifing to rcftore 
them all to their lil trty ; which, however, he was fo fa«* 

i Diodor. Sicvi, ubi fupra. 1 jEsciun. de falf. le- 
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from performing, that he put garifons into every on? of 
them, fo that the Thejfalians quickly found they had only ex- 
changed one tyrant for another 1 ". Upon this they applied to 
the Thebans to deliver them from both. Pelopldas was chofen 
to command a body of troops fent for this purpofe; and 
the reputation of fo great a captain effected almoft as much 
as could have been expe&ed, if the whole power of Thebes 
had been employed in this enterprize; for Alexander imme- 
diately began to execute the treaty he had formerly made 
with the Thejfalians, and to qu it Lar ijja, and other cities which 
had been put into his hands. Alexander of Phcerea alfo be- 
gan to aft with greater moderation, and the prefence of Pe- 
lopidas diffufed a quiet hitherto unfelt in thefe parts c . In 
this time Ptolemy Aloriies, the bale fon of Amyntas, began 
to plot againft king Alexander, and drew fuch a number of 
the Macedonian lords to his intcreft, as made the king's au- 
thority very precarious ; he therefore applied to Pelopidas, in- 
treating him, fince he had quitted Thejfalia, to act as umpire 
in the difputes between him and Ptolemy in Macedonia. Pe- 
lopidas, confenting to what he defired, marched immediately 
into Macedonia ; and, having there fettled all things to the 
fatisfa&ion of both parties, it was agreed, that Philip, the 
king's youngeft brother, fliould be put into his hands as a 
hoftage, and, with fome other young noblemen of Macedon, 
be carried to Thebes, whither Pelopidas at prefent departed, 
and immediately after king Alexander was flain, and the king- 
dom transferred to his brother u . What were the original 
fources of thefe difputes in Macedon, hiftorians do not inform 
us ; but it is moft likely that the factions, formerly fubfifting 
in this kingdom, and which Amyntas fo hardly kept under, 
began to revive. However it was, of this we are certain, 
that on the death of Alexander, all things fell into great con- 
fufion, infomuch that the queen-mother thought neither her- 
felf nor her children fafe, even as to their lives and private 
fortunes. 

Perdtccas fliould have mounted the throne on the dcmifep er£ j; r _ 
of Alexander, and he did accordingly claim it ; but was far cas \\ 
from obtaining a peaceable poflcflion. Paujanias, a prince 
of the royal houfe, fet up for the kingdom as well as he, and 
was at firft fo grateful to the people, that the whole famih* 
of Amyntas were in the utmoft danger. It happened fori 1 - 
nately for them, that the Athenians about this time fent //»/;.'- 

f Diodor. Sicul. 1. 14. Justin !. vii. c. 4. c Pltt 
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crates with a fmall fleet to prepare things for the fiege of 
Amphipolis ; to him therefore on his arrival Eurydice applied 
herfelf ; and on her intimation to him of the difficulties flie 
was under, Ipbicrates with great alacrity repaired to the place 
of her reiidence. After the firft civilities were over, Eury- 
dice placing her two fons upon her knees, (hewed them to /- 
pbicratcs, and then putting the eldeft into his hands, and pla- 
cing the other upon his knee, Che fpoke to him thus : " Ge- 
4< nerous Athenian, you know perfectly well how tenderly 
" Amyntas the father of thefe orphans loved your country, 
" and how fincere an affection he had foryourfelf, whom 
" he adopted for a fon ; by this double tie therefore you are 
cc bound to fuccour my iliftrefled family. The friendship my 
" hufband had for the Athenians his dear allies, and his pecu- 
" liar tendcrnefs for you, mull confpire to fill your breaft 
" with the fentiments of a brother in refped to thefe or- 
44 phans'\ Iphicrates^ moved by the queen's tears and intrea- 
ties, efpoufed her caufe, turned his arms againft Paufanias y 
and compelled him to retire out of Macedon *. Perdiccas had 
little more quiet from this friendly interpofition of the Athe- 
nians ; for fcarce was Paufanias retired before Ptolemy Alo- 
rites pretended to the throne, and by degrees wrought him- 
felf into favour fo with the people, that he outed his brothers, 
affumed the enfigns, and difcharged the fun&ions, of a king. 
Perdiccas did not, however, quit his title, tho* only a fmall 
part of the country owned it. He had always hopes, that ei- 
ther the Athenians or Thebans would fupport him ; but they, 
being much embarrafled at home, negle&ed all his folicita- 
tions ; till at lafi Pelopidas> moved with companion towards 
the brother of a king with whom he had treated, drew to- 
gether a few mercenaries, and, with no other authority than 
what he derived from the reputation of his virtue, marched 
towards Macedonia, in order to reftore this deprived prince. 
P toL my railed an army to oppofe him, and when their forces 
drew near to each other, he made privately fuch offers to 
Pelopidas's mercenaries, that they immediately defcrted him, 
and went over to Alorites ; yet this defertion did not quiet 
Ptolemy's fears, who looked upon this as an efcape only for 
the preient ; and fearing the refentment of Pelopidas much 
more than many armies, he, of his own motion laid down 
J lis arm.*, and referred the difference between himfclf 
and his brother to that general's deciJion. He having declar- 
ed, that the crown belonged to Perdiccas, the Macedonians 
U) icaUily came into his fentiments, that Ptolemy was forced 
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to fubmit y . Pelopidasy fearing that, as foon as he was 
withdrawn, all things might fall again into confufion, took 
hoftages on both fides ; from Perdiccas his brother Philip* 
who was to have been fent to Thebes before ; from Ptolemy 
his fon PhiUxenus^ with feveral young men his companions ; 
and thus an end was put to all disturbances here for the pre- 
fent. Eurydice doubtlefs was not a little fearful of giving 
up her darling Philip into the hands of ftrangers ; her con- 
cern, however, was fomewhat abated, from the confidera- 
tion of the worth of Pclopidas, whom /he earneftly befought 
to take care of his educatian, which he not only promifed, 
but very exa£Hy fulfilled. On his return to Thebes, he placed 
the young prince in the hands of Epaminondas his friend, who 
had in his houfe a Pythagorean philofopher of great reputa- 
tion. Under his care Philip learned the principles of philofo- 
phy, and under Epaminondas himfelf he acquired the art of 
war. Thus his exile became beneficial, not only to himfelf 
but his country; and he acquired amongft foreigners thofc 
abilities which enabled him afterwards to triumph over them. 
This was efpecially owing to his making Epaminondas his mo- 
del ; for by Irudying that great man's temper and difpofition, 
he joined qualities which arefeldom met with together, that 
is, indefatigable a&ivity and a fteady compofure. As for his 
temperance, juftice, difintereftednefs, and candor, thofc 
Philip meddled not with, as fuiting little with his temper and 
circumftances 8 . Perdiccas in the mean time governed Ma- 
eedonw'ith a mediocrity of fortune, till he came to be engaged 
in a war with the Illyrians y a very martial nation, the and- 
ent hereditary enemies of his fubje&s. Againfl: thefe Perdh- 
cas^ at the head of a very confiderable army, marched as foon 
as poffible, that he might hinder them from plundering the coun- 
try. A general engagement quickly enfued, wherein the Mace- 
donians were routed with great (laughter, and, which was ftill 
worfc, with thelofsof their king, who left behind him a U.n 
named Amyntas, then in his infancy ; who, the/ the lawful 
heir of the kingdom, was unable to govern it ; fo that now 
a field was opened to civil diflentions, while at the fame 
time the kingdom groaned under the weight of a foreign war a . 

y D iodor. Sicul. ubi iupt a. * Plut. uibi fupra. Jis- 
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A. 

Bacsnum, a city in Sicily, defcribed, 238, note O. 

Abantes, firft inhabited of Eubcea, 540. Mention* 
ed with honour by Homer, ibid. 
Abas, who, 540. Killed, 541. 

Jbdymon dethrones the king of Cyprus, 402, 403* Killed, 

Abydos taken by Philip of Macedon, 8. 
Marnania defer i bed, 27, & feq. 

Jcarnaniam, their war with Athens, and the caufe thereof, 
j, & feq. Greatly add idled to the Macedonians , 28. Re- 
ject the alliance of the Romans, ibid. Subdued and become 
part of the province of Achaia, 30. 

Acejla in Sicily, vid. Segejla, 81. By whom founded, Hid. 

Achaus affifts the Byzantines, 337. Gained over by the Rbo- 
diansy 338. 

Acradina, one of the four quarters of Syracufe, 74. Forced 
by DionyJiuS) 154. Taken by the Carthaginians, 165. 
Delivered up to the Romans, 291, & feq. 

Acra y when and by whom built, 89. Defcribed, 278, S. 
Where iituated, ibid. 

Aflor, firft king of Mgina, 528. 

Adranum, a city in 5/V//y, 83. Famous for the temple of 
AdranuS) tutelar god of the $Uuli 3 ibid, 

Adrian 



s 
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Adrian's klndnefs to the Athenians , 22. 
Maces, tyrant of Santos, 423, 
— — II. treachery to the Ionian s, 437. 
Macus, king of M'gina, 528. Famous for his piety and jus- 
tice, ibid. 

Mdepfum in Eubcta, its hot waters, defcribed, 538. 
JEgateSy ifland, defcribed, 87. 

Mgean fea defcribed 447, R. Iflands in it, 448, & feq. 
JEgeaUsy whence fo called, 583. 

/Egina, ifland, defcribed, 526, & feq. Its trade, &c, 528« 
By whom fubdued, 531. Declared free by the Romans, ib, 

JEgineans invaded by the SamianSy 421. Their revenge on 
them, 428. 

Mmathia, Macedonia why fo called, 546. Defcribed, 553- 
Mmilius joins the Rhodian fleet, 347, & feq, 
MnoBy a city in Icariay 465. 

betrayed to the Macedonians , 341. 
Molian iflands defcribed, 86. 

Molians, their original, 54. Government, 57. Religion, 
60. Trade, &c. 61, & feq. Firft inhabiters of Z,*/2w, 453. 
Molts in j^fti Minor defcribed,. 52.1ts twelve cities, 52, 53. 
JEolusy firft king of the Siculi, 92. 
Mropas, king of Macedony 587. 

JEropuSy guardian of Macedony 608. His anfwer to Ageji- 
laus's meflage, ibid. The regal authority transferred to 

him, ibid. 
/Efculapius worfhipped at Cosy 466. 
Mjlriansy where fituate, 556. 

JEtnay a burning mount, in Sicily, 85. Caufe of poetical 
fi&ions, ibid. 

Agatbocles, tyrant of Sicily, his birth and education, 215, & 
feq. Rife and fuccefs, 216. Narrowly mifles being mur- 
dered, 218. His perjury and cruelty to the Syracufians, 
ib. & feq. Proclaimed king, 219. Defeated, 220. Car- 
ries the war into Africa, ib. & feq. His fuccefs there, 221, 
& feq. Treachery to Ophelias, 227 . Returns into Sicily* 
and reduces it, ib. h feq. Deferts Africa, 228. His cru- 
elty in Sicily, 228. Subdues part of Italy, 229. His death 
and character, 230. 

Agatbyrna, a city in Sicily y 83. 

Ageftlaus, meflage to JEropus, 608. 

Agnon fent by the Athenians againft the Macedonians, 600. 
Agragas, the city of, vid. Agrigenium, 77. 
———the river of, 78. 

Agvigentum in Sicily defcribed, 77, 78. When and by whom 

founded, 89. The famed buildings of it, 10c. Beficged 

by 
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by the Carthaginians, 144. Abandoned to them 
Betrayed to the Romans, 304. 
rax, king of Salamis, builds a temple at Olbus in C 

398' 

Ufa, a city in S*a7y, 83. 
r ala, the Macedonia huzza, 580. 

fcrfKX, famous lyric poet, where born, 450. A 
454- 

frtej, kine of Macedonia* c87. 



coward 



Alcibiades invades £/V//y, 116, oi feq. Recalled to Athens, 
119. 

Alexander prince of Macedon's ftratagem againft the Perjian 
embafladors, 590. His fpeech to the Athenians, 595. Warns 
them againft Mardonius, 597, & feq. His generofity to 
the Ar gives, 598. 

II. fucceeds Amyntas II. 610, & feq. Outwits the 
Thejfalians, ibid. & feq. His death, 61 1. 

nz ofMacedon* 61c. 




Alga, a city in Eubcea, defcribed, 539. 
Aliacmon, a river in Macedonia, 562. 
Almcpians, where fituate, 556. 
Jlthamenes abandons Crete \ why, 313. 
Amalthea, one of Jupiter $ nurfes, 377. 

Amajis's letter to Polycrates, 425. Breaks his alliance with 

him, why, 426. 
Amathus, a city of Cyprus, 392. Famous for a temple oi 

Venus, ib. 
Amathufa, part of Cyprus, 394. 
Amathufians facrifice to Qnejilus, why, 400- 
Aminias, a Rhodian commander, killed, 332. 

Amphaxitis, the region of, defcribed, 554. 
r mphicrates, king of Samos, wars againft JEgina, 42 x. The 
time when, /A. 
Amphipolh % htf\cgt& by Braftdas, 603. 

Amphipolus of Syracufc, his office, 212. Years computed by 

his government, 
Amphitryon kills the king of Cephalenia, and conquers the if- 

land, 524. 

Amyntas, king of Maccdon, 587. His reception of the «P*r- 
jft/n embafladors, 589. Zeal for the Perfians, 59^. 

cuts off the ufurpcr, 608. Aflerts his right to the crown, 

ibid. & feq. Forced to abandon it, 609. Reftorcd, ibid. 
Defeated by the Olynthians, ibid. Reduces them, 6 jo. 

Anapis, a river of Sicily, 76. 

Anapus, a river of Sicily, 86. 

Anaxilcs, fct7.es Zanclr, 89. 

Anaxarcbus the philofopher pounded to death, by Miocreon, 
icr. /uidtiwodorus, 
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Andranodorus , fon-in-law to Hiero, 253* Debauches young 
Hieronymus, 254. Becomes head of a party, 260. Sub- 
mits to the fenate, 261. Chofen magiftrate, 262. Un- 
dermines the republic, ib. & feq. Put to death, 263. 

Andrians anfwer to Themijiocles, 494. Befieged by him, 
ibid. 

Androclus, leads the Ionian: to Ephefus, 47. A flumes the 

royal authority, ib. 
Androgeus murdered at Athens, 379. His death punifhed 

with a peftilence, ib. 
Andromacbus reftored to Achaus by the Rhodians, 338. 
Aridros Aland defcribed, 493. Subdued by the Athenians, 



494 



iJlQclcs, 



494. Its ruins defcribed, ib. 
Anius king of Delos, 503. 
Antandros, ifland, why fo called, 493. 

Anticyra, famous for its hellebore, 544. No ifland of that 
name, 545. 

Antigonus invades Rhodes 323, & feq. 

Antiochus the Great fuccefs in Cilicia, 343, & feq. Anfwer 
to the Rhodians, 344. Forced to retire into Sardis, 
347. Defeated at fea, 348. And land, 349. 

Antiphon's biting anfwer to Dionyfius, 1 77. 

dntijfa , a city in Lesbos, defcribed, 450. 

Apanomeria, the harbour of, 472. No anchorage, for flap- 
ping there, ib. 

Apaturian feftival, whence, 59, & note. 

Apelles, where born, 467. 

Apocalypfe, the houfe of, at Pathmos, 466. 

Apollo Grynaus, 53. 
— — — Didymaus, 60. 

Br an chides, 61 - 
Apollo, his temple at Delos defcribed, 497. His ftatue, ib. 

Offerings how performed, 499. Oracle, 500. 
Apollocrqtes left, to command the citadel of Syracufc, 195. 

Surrenders it to Dion, 201. 
Apollonia, a city in Macedon, 550, & D. 
Apollonides y s fpeech to the Syractijians 267, & feq. 
Appius, Claud, fent into Sicily, 240, 244. Enters Mejana, 

245. parches againft Hippocrates, 269. 
Apteras, king of Crete, 375, note, & 377. 
Apteron y a city of Crete, 368. Why fo talleJ, ib. 
Arcadia, a city in Crete, defcribed, 368. 
Archagathus, fon of Agathodes, defeated in Africa, 22j . 

Killed, 228. 

Vol. VII. 4 I Archcanax, 
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Archeanax, tyrant of Lesbos, 454. 

Archelaus, general of Mithridates, his expedition into Greece* 
II. Defends the city of Athens, 13. Betrayed by two 
flaves, 16. 

Archelaus, king of Macedon, 606. Raifes the reputation of 
the Macedonians, 607. A lover of learning, ib. His 
death, ib. 

Archias one of the Heraclidtty founder of Syracufe, 89. 
Archilochus, where born, 486. Particulars of his life and 
chara&cr, ib, 

Archimedes'* curious (hip built for Hiero, 251, & feq. Brave 
defence of Syracufe, 274. Machines defcribed, 275, & 
feq. Death and character, 293, & feq. Other wonderful 
engines* 295. His tomb difcovered by Cicero, 297. 

Archipelago, vid. JEgean fea, 447, R. 

Argaus, king of Maccdon, 586. His charaftcr, /£• 

Argaus feizes the crown of Macedon, 609. 

why honoured by the Delians, 500. 

Argives conquer Alacedonia, 565. 

Ariadne* rape and feftival, '482, 483. 

Ariony firft tragedian, and author of dithyrambic verfe, 

Arisba, a city in Lesbos, defcribed, 449. 
Arifteas, where born, 445, 

Arifteus, fon of Apollo, the firft who peopled C##j, 474- 

A rift ion 1 tyrant of Athens, u. 

^r//?<? difcovers a plot againft the Syracufean fenate, 263. 
Ariftodemus's fpeechto Antigonus, 411. 
Arijiotle, where born, 5^4. Teaches at Mitylene, 451. De- 
clares his fucceffor, 452. 
Arfi»oe 9 a city in Cyprus, 390. 

Artaxerxes's expedition againft Cyprus, 403, & feq. Forced 

to make peace, 406. 
Artemifia furpizes Rhodes, 321. Her ch a rafter, 322. 
Artemijium, a promontory of Euboen, 534. 
Arttmon, inventor - of battering rams, &c. at the fiege of 

Samos, 442. 
Artybius, killed by the Cypriots, 400. 
Arvijia, the wine of, famed, 458. 
Ajbejios, ftone, where digged, 536. 

Afcanian i Hands, whence fo called, 448. Defcribed, ib. ic 

feq. 

Afckpiada, kings of Rhodes, 318. 

Ajdrabul feat into A'/V/Vy, 212. Defeated by Timoleon, 

713. 

✓//fa mi nor 1 the ftates of, defcribed, 33, & feq. 

Afiarchec , 
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Afiarcha, of Ephefus, their office, 45. 

A/ierius, king of Crete, the Saturn of the Cretans, 372. 
Marries Europa, 377. 

At amir us, Jupiter ; why fo called , 312. 

Atameus, why given to the Chians, 462. 

Athenians obtain a confular army againft Philip, 8. Their 
tribes, how and from whom named, 7, note. Subdued by 
Syl/a, 20- By Cafar, 21. Honoured by Germanicus, ib. 
By Adrian,- 22. Their various fates fince, /£. & feq. 
Invited into Sicily, 114. Beaten by the Syracufians, 123, 
& feq. Blockaded by the Lacedemonians, 124, & feq. 
Beaten before Syracu/e, 125. At fea, 128, & feq. To- 
tally ruined in Sicily, 130, & feq. Their prifoners cruelly 
treated, 136- Their noble carriage towards Dion, 188; 
War with the Rhodians, 318, & feq. Clap up a peace 
with them, 320. Succour Cyprus againft the Perfians, 
401. Make peace with them, 402. Send Chabrias into 
Cyprus, 404, War with the Samians, 440. Mitylenians 
454. Purify Delos, 500, 501. Banifli the Pelajgians out 
of Attica, 510, Their ill fuccefs in JEgina, 530, note. 
Fall out with the Perfians, 591. Their anfwer to Alex- 
ander, 596, & feq. Defeat the Perfians, 598. War with 
Perdiccas, 600. 
Athens, the hiftory of, from the Achaan league, 1, & feq. 
Attempted by Philip, 9. By Bruttius, 12. Befieged by 
Sy//*, 13. Blockaded and famMhed, 18, 19. Taken and 
plundered, 20. Several revolutions, 22> & feq. 
.yf//;w mount defcribed, 507, note. 

Attalus king of Pergamus affifts the Athenians againft Philip, 
7. The tribe Attalis, inftituted in honour of him, /£. 

Attica, ravaged by Philip, 8. Betrayed into the intereft of 

Mithridates, 11. Inflaved by Art/lion, ib, k 19. 
luxefins, her ftatue erefted by the Epidaurs, 529, note. 
Carried away by the Enginetes, 530, note. Occalions an 
enmity between them and the Athenians, 531, note. 

Axiothea, queen of Paphos, kills all her daughters and herfcL", 
409 . 

4xius, a river in Macedonia, 563. 

B. 



TiAcchus defeats the Titans, 375, note. WorfhippeJ a 
^* Naxus, 481. 

the famous temple of, near Naxus, 485. 
at Andres, 494. 

4 I 2. Bali/1 <r 
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Baliftce of Archimedes , defcribed, 275, note. 
Battus made king of Libya, 472. Governs with great pru- 
dence, ib. 

Berytus, whether in the ifle of Cyprus, 393. 

Be/bicus, ifland, feparated from the continent, 447. 

Bion, where born, 445, note, 447, note. 

Bifaltx, where fituate, 555. 

Bceotarchi, chief magiftrates of Bccotia, 24. 

Bceotians form themfelves into a republic, 23. Their go- 
vernment, ib. & feq. Exafperate the Romans, 24. Sub- 
dued by Flaminius, 27. 

Bogafi, the two ftreights of, 416. 

Bolojfus, Homer's houfe (hewn at, 459. 

Bomilcar chofen general againft Agathocles, 224. His treach- 
ery, ib. Sent into Sicily, 279. Retires, ib. Returns 
with a large fleet, 288. Forced back, ib. 

Bra chy lias, Boeotian praetor aflaffinated by the Romans, 25. 

B ranch t da, the oracle of, 60. The priefts of punifhed by 
Alexander, 61. 

Brafedas fent to affift the Macedonians, 602* His fuccefs and 
moderation, ib. Joins with the Macedonians, 604. 
Falls out with Perdiccas y ib. 

Briareut, fonie account of him, 536. 

Bruttius, his expedition againg Arc hela us, 12. 

Budorus* a river in Eubcea, 535. 

Butes, king of the Siculi, 92. 

the fon of Boreas fettles in Naxus, 482. Punifhed 

by Bacchus, ib. 

Byzantines war with the Rhodians, 337. Forced to a peace, 



338. 



C. 



QyAbarni, their office, 485. 

Cabin nn account of thofe deities, 516, note. 
Cadmus, lorJ of Cos, his faitlifulnefa to Gelon, 97, note. 

- arrival at Samothrace, and initiation into the 

myfterics of Cybele, 520, Marries Harmonia, ib. 
Calippus's murder of Dion, punifhed, 203. 
Calijla, ifland, vid. Thera, 471. 
(Jallas, a river, in Eubcea, 535. 

Calhas, tyrant of Eubcca y wars with the Athenians, 543. 

Goes to Athens and obtains affiftance againft Philips ib... . 
CnliipoHs, metropolis of Naxus > gives name to the ifland, 481. 

Corner ina, 
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Camerina* a city m Sicily* defcribed, 76, 77. When and by 

whom built, 89. Deftroyed, 96. Forfaken by order of 

Dionyfius* 154. 
Camirus* a city of Rhodes* defcribed, 307. 
Companions* their treachery to the Entellines* 1 57. 
Camps, how formed among the Macedonians, 580. 
Caranus defcended from Hercules conquers Macedonia* 566* 

Firft king of it, 583. Is directed by a herd of goaf*, 

ibid. 

Carta invaded by the Rhodians* 342. Taken from the Rho- 
dians* 359. 

Carians* whence to called, 418 Firft inhabitants of Samos, 
420. 

Carpafia in Cyprus* taken by Demetrius* 409. 
Carpatbus's ifland defcribed, 469. 

Carthaginians* their wars with the Sicilians* 98, & feq. De- 
feated by Gf/fljf, 100. Make peace with him, 10 r. In- 
vited by the Egeftines* 136. Their cruelty in Sicily* 139, 
141. Beaten by the Syracufians* 145. Send Amilcar 
againft Dionyfius* 159. Invade Sicily, 161, & feq. 
100,000 die there of the plague, 168. Defeated by tea 
and land, ib. & feq. Invited by Icetas* lot. Outwitted 
by Timoleon, 208. Return to Carthags, 210. Invaded by 
Agathocles, 221, & feq. Defeated before Syracufe* 226. 
Invade Sicily* 232. Befiege Mejfana* 243, & feq. De- 
feated by the Romans* 24.6* & feq. Send new forces, 

3 00 ' 

Carthaa* a city \x\Ceos* defcribed, 475. 
Caryflians worlhip Briareus* 536. 
Caryjius taken by the Romans, 342. 
■ famous for the ftone AJbeJlos* 536. 

Cajos ifland defcribed, 469. 
Cvffandria* Potidea* why fo called, 555, 
Cajfius fent againft the Rhodians* 362. Subdues them, ib. 
& feq. 

Catana* a city in Sicily, defcribed, 72, 73. How deftroyed, 
73. Taken by the Athenians* 119.' By Dionyfius* 157. 

Cato fent againft his will to take Cyprus* 414. His fpeech in 
favour of the Rhodians* 357, & feq. 

Cavarus mediates a peace with the Rhodians, 338. 

Cau Ionia befieged by Dionyfius* 173. 

Cea* alias Ceos* ifland, defcribed, 474. Firft filk-ftuffs wrought 
there, ib. 

Ceans* a barbarous cuftom among them, 475. 
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QcT9pia y Athens antientfy fo called, 13. Taken by the 
Ramans j 2 J. 

Celydnus, a river in Macedon, boundary between that *nd 

Epirus, 562. 
Centhoy Claudius, takes the city of Chalets , 8. 
Centuripe, a city in 67r/7p, 83. 

Cepbalema y vid. Santos, 416. Defcribed 525. By who 
conquered, /£. 

CepbareuSy a promontory in Eubceay 534. 
Or amicus, at Athens y ig, & note. 
Cerajlisy Cyprus, why antiently fo called, 389. 
draunusy where fituate, 469. 

G?rw civilizes the Athenians, 2, not. The feftivals and 
myftcries of, Reafons of their inftitution, and manner 
of performing, ib. 

Orines-y a city in Cyprus, defcribed, 39T. 

Cerinthus in Eubaea, by whom built, 539. 

Cbfibrias's fuccefs againft the Per/tans, 404. Killed in the 
focial war, 319. 

Chaleidians come into Sicily. 88. 

Chalcidxca, where fituate, 555. 

Chalets ruined by Centho, 8. Capital of Eubcea, 532. De- 
fcribed, 537, 538. 
Chalcodon, king of Eubcea, fubdues the Thebans, 541. Kil- 
led by Amphytrion father of Hereules, ib. 
Chares of Lindus, maker of the Colojfus, 310, C. 
■ the Athenian , his rafh en terprize againft Perfia, 310. 

Applauded by the Athenians, ib. 
Charius the Samian, his character, 433, note. 
Charybdis, the famed rock, 71. 
Chafmena, when and by whom built, 89. 
Chciromocratesy arch it eft of the temple at Ephefus, 4:5 
CherfiSy king of Sa/amis, 398. 

(laves, their faithfulnefs, 464. 
Chians, their government and kings, 461. Fidelity to the 
Ionian? , 437. Subdued by the Perfians, 462. Revolt 
and reduced, 462* & feq. Join in the common confe- 
deracy, 463. Subjefl to the Athenians*, ib. Their various 
fates fince, 464. 
Chios, ifland, defcribed, 457. Famed for its wines, ib. &feq. 
And maftic, (s"e. ib. pan. By whom peopled, 460. 

the city of, defcribed, 458. Birth-place of Homer, ib. 
Delhoyed by the Perftam, 463. Befiegcd by Philip, 
464. 

Ckryfc, one of the Cyclade ifland*, 507. 

Cicero* t> 
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Cicero's injulKce to Archimedes* 294. His joy on difcorering 

his tomb* 297. 
Cimelean earth defcribed, 480* 
Cimolis, ifland, defcribed, ib. 

Cimn's fuccefi againft the Perfians, 401- Carries the bones 

of Thefeus to Athens, 505. 
dnyrds, his vaft wealth, 396. Became a proverb, ib. 
Cios defeated, 238. Kills himfelf, ib. 
Ciraust a river in Eubcea, 535. 
Cijfaui conquered by Caranus, 584. 
Citium in Cyprus, by whom built, 392. 
City, the great, taken and razed by Agathocles, 223* 
Claudius Appius, tribune, his charader, 240. Sent to Mef* 

/ana, ib. His fpeech to the Mamer tines, 241. 

Meffana, 242. Befieged in it, 243* 

Conful, paffes over into Sirify, 244, Defeats Jfr- 

ere, 245* 

Clazonwue, the ftateof it, 40. 

Cleobulina, princefs of Rhodes, her great learning, 316. 
Cleibulus, king of Rhodes, 316. One of the feven wife 

men, ib. 

Cleomenes king of Sparta's contempt of Maandrus' 's riches, 
437- 

Clodius Publius, his revenge againft the king of Cyprus, 413, 
& feq. 

Cnidus, a city in Doris, 54. Whether in Cyprus or no, 




393- 

a y s fluffs defcribed 



Coans, their government, kings, wars, 467, it Tec 
Cocalus king of the Siculi murders Minos, 92* 

Camus j king of Macedon, .584. 

Cw, why made king of Lefbos, 455. Stoned, 
Ciift, where firft made, 528. — of Macedon, 57; 
Colarus's fortunate voyage to Tartejfus, 421. 
Colophon, the ftate of, 42. 

Coloffus of Rhodes 3 1 0, & C. Overturned, 311. I 
to*. 



chara&er 



defcribed 



Corcyra, ifland, defcribed 521, & feq. 
— ——metropolis of that ifland, ib. 

Corcyreans, their government, navigation, ice, 521 ic icq* 
Treachery to the Greets, 522. Prote&ed by the Saimane* 
423. War with the Corinthians, 599. Caufe of dw 
Peloponnefian war, 522. Submit to Alexander, ib. 

Corinthian* 
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Corinthians reftore liberty to Syracufe* an. War with the 
Samians, why, 423. With the Cercyreans, 599. 

Cornelius Cethegus cabals againft Marceliusj 30 1. Subdues 
the reft of Sicily y 300. 

Cor obi us fent with a colony to Platea, an ifland of Libya, 471. 

Coroneea, plundered by the Romans, 27. 
Corybas goes into Phrygian 520. Corybantes named from 
him, f£. 

C«, ifland, defcribed, 466. Taken by Macareus and given 
ro Nicander, 453. Reftife to give Earth and Water to the 
Meflcngcrs of Darius, 468. Subdued by Mithridates, ib. 
By the Ramans, ib. Eafed of their Tribute by Claudius, iL 

metropolis of the ifland, defcribed, 466. Overthrown* 

468. 

Co/mi m Crete, their office, 385. 

Craterus^ bis t real on againft Arckelaus, 607. 

Cresy one of the Curetes, 374, note. King of Crete, 376. 

Cretans, whence, 370. Their colonies, 373. Govern- 
ment, kings, ice. ib. & feq. Come into Sicily, 89, *c 
373. Their laws, 380, & feq. Degeneracy, 382. Re- 
duced into a common wealth, 385. Their civil wars, 386. 
Eiiflaved by the Romans, ib. &c icq. 

Cretan lea, the ifles of, 469, & llq. 

Crete, itland, defcribed, 364* & feq. By whom firft inhabi- 
ted, 370. The kings of, 374, & feq. & K. Subdued 
by the Ro/aanj,. 386. & feq. . 

Crates, king of Crete, 37 4. & feq. „ 

Oeteus, king of Crete, 383. Killed, 

the Sybilyher Comb, 80. 

Curetes, antient Cretans, defcribed, 370- Their origin, 371. 
The fame with the Abantes, 540. Why called Curetes y 
ib. note, 

Cyudias, a famous painter, where born, 477. 

Cyane, the fountain of, when fprung, 84. 

Cychrssusy firft king of S a/amis, 531. Appoints Telamn his 

Succeflbr, ib. 

Cyclades, iflauds, whence fo called, 448. Defcribed, 474, 
& leq. 

Cyclopes^ the fable of, 85. Who they were, 87. 

Cydon reigns in Crete y 377, & 375, note. 

Cydonia y a city in Crete, defcribed, 366. By whom founded, 

4 a8. 

Cyme, al. Cuma, metropolis of Molis, 53. 
Cypriots Opprcfled by the Per/tans, 397. AfTifted by. the /- 
anians^ 3^9. Make peace with Perjia y 402. Place Evagoras 

upon the throne 403. Invaded by Ochus, 407. By i*/*- 

f /*my, 
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lemy, 408. B7 Demetrius, 409. Subdued, 41 1* 
Recovered by Ptolemy, 412. Subdued by the Romans , ib. 

Cyprus* ifland, defcribed, 389, & feq. How divided, 394. 
Climate, government, 395, & feq. Kings and petty 
kingdoms, 396, 397. Taken by Cyrus, 39^. 

Gyrene, by whom built, 472. 

Cytbera, ifland, defcribed, 525. Famous for the worfhip of 

Venus* 526. 
Cytherea, whether in Cyprus, 393. 
Cythnus, ifland, defcribed, 476, 477. 
Cyxicum, ifland, defcribed, 445, & feq. & Q, 

D 

T\Mdalus'$ treachery to Minos ', 92, 379. 

Damagetus king of Rhodes, 316. Marries the daughter 

of AriJIorneneSy tb. 
Damotetis, a Rhodian magiftrate, killed, 333* 
Damias, who, 529, note. 

Damocles made ienlible of a tyrant's happineft, 182. A. 
Daphneus beats the Carthaginians, 145. Put to death by 

DUnyJius, 152. 
Dardanus, where born, 520. Founds the Trojan kingdom, 

ib» 

Darius Hyjiafpis, one of Cambyfes's guards, his requital to 
Sylofon ^he Samian, 435, & feq. .Beats the confederates- 




ben king of Perjia, his unfortunate attempt on Scy~ 
thia, 588, & feq, Againft Athens, 591, & feq. 
Dajfaretec, where fituate, 553. 

Datis's refpeft for Diana\ temple, 498. Defeated by Mil* 

tiades, 59a. • 
Deciarcha at Samos, their office, 443. 
Delians, their government, kings, &c. 503. Conquered by 

the Athenians, ih. 
Deli us and Deliajii* what, 50 1 . 

Deles, ifland, 495. Taken, and the temple plundered by Arche* 
laus, 11. .Why fo called, 496. Its temples, 497. 
Reverenced by the Perfians and others, 498. The oracle, 
500. The ifland purified, ib. & feq* Annual proceffion rrtade 
there by the Athenians, 501 . 

metropolis of it, defcribed, 502* 
Delphi, or Delphos* the temple of, plundered by Sylla, 1$.- 
Demarata, the ambitious daughter of Hiere, 253. Afpires 

to the throne^ 361, 263. Put to death, 265. 
Demaretia, a Sicilian coin, whence fo called, 101. 

Vol. VII. 4 K Demetrius 
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Demetrius fon of Antigonus, invefts the city of Rhodes* 324, 
& feq. Devifes the Helepolis, 327. Forced to raife the 
liege, 334. Some inftances of his clemency, 335, & feq: 
Invades Cyprus , 409 > & feq. Befteges Salamis, 410. 
Subdues the ifland, & feq. Lofes it, 412. 

Demojlbenes fent into Sicily, 122. Surprizes Epipola* 125. 
Beaten before Syracufe, ib. At fea, 127, & feq. In great 
diftrefs, 129. Forced to furrender, 131. Put to death, 

The orator, Poifons himfelf at Cythera, 526. 
Deucalion^ king of Crete, 383* Renews die Alliance with 
the Athenians, ib. 

Dia, a city in Eubcea, by whom built, 539. 

Diagorasl. king of Rhodes, 316. Head of the Diagorida, 

ib. 

II. his reign and progeny, 317- Dies of joy, at 
his fons fuccefs in the olympic fports, ib. 

the firft Atheift, where born, 479. 
tyrant of Eretria, 543. 
Diana Hymnia, her temple at Ephefus defcribed, 44, & feq. 

ftatue, 46. 

Triclaria, the feaftof, 61. The inhuman facrifi- 



ces offered at it by the Athenians^ ib. 
Diana, her feftival at Syracufe % 283, W. 

- worfhipped at Icaria, 465. Her medal, ib. 
Di&e* a mountain in Crete, defcribed, 369. 
Diftys, Cretenf an account of him, 384. 
Dinocrates, the Sicilian general, defeated by Agathocles, 22g. 

Macedonian general, defeated by the Rhodians y 343. 
Dinomanes** treachery to Hieronymus, 259. Chofen one of 

the magi ft rates, 262. 
Diodes' s barbarous fury againft the Athenian prifoners, 1 33. 

Caufes Hermocrates to bebaniihed, 142, 143* 
Dion's charader, &c. 185. His brave fpeech to Dionyftus I. 
183, C. Falfely accufed to Dionyftus IL 187. Banifhed, ib. 
& leq. Returns to Syracufe, 191, Strives to aboltfh ty- 
ranny, ib. St feq. Seizes on the capital, 192. Defeats 
Dionyftus $ troops, ib. U feq. His brave anfwer to him, 
194. Oppoled by Heraclides, ib. & feq. Forced to fly to 
the Leonthti, 197. Recalled to Syracufe, 198. His fpeech 
to the foldiers, 199. Relieves die capital, 200. Bafely 
murdered by Calippus, 203. 
Dionyftus I. lays the foundation of tyranny, 148, & feq. 
Chofen generaliffimo, 151. Obtains a guard, ib. De- 
clares himfelf king of Syracufe, 15a. Makes peace with 

Imikar 
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JtmUory 154. Outwits the Syracuftans, 156. Difarms 

them, 157. 

Wars againft the Carthaginians, 158. His army and fleet, 
ib. Takes Motya, 161. Defeated at fea, 163, & feq. 
Befieged in Syracufe* 164. In danger of being depofed, 
165. Defeats the Carthaginians , 168, & feq. Rhegians* 
170. Partes into Italy, ij2* Defeats the Italians before 
Catilum, 173. Takes Rhegium, 175. His barbarity to 
Phyto, ib. Addicted to poetry, 176, & feq. Ill fuccefs 
at the Olympic games, 177. Wars againft the Carthagini* 
ans, 179. Defeated by them, ib f Makes peace with them, 
ib. Obtains the prize of Poetry at Athens, 180. His death 
and chara&er, ib. & feq. His offspring, 184. 

II. fucceeds his father, 184. His character, ib. Sends 
three times for Plato, 186, & feq. His treatment of him, 
ib. & feq. Gives a loofe to all vices, 185. Invaded by Dion, 
191. Defeated 193. Forced to flee into Italy, 195. Re- 
covers Syracufe after ten years abfence 204. Surrenders 
himfelf to Timoleon, 208. Reduced to keep a fchool at 

Corinth, 2 09. 

Eutyches, who, 497. 

Dorians their original, 54. Government, 57. Settlements 
and Cantons in Afia, ib. Religion, 60- Settle in Rhodes^, 
313. In Crete, 372. 
Dorias, the folemnity of, 501. 
Dorieusl. king of Rhodes, 316. 

I I. his victories, 317. 
Doris, chief cities of, 53, 54. 
Dr a canon, a city in Icaria, 365. 
Drepanum, a city of Sicily, defcribed, 80. 



Dryphis, the temple of, in Eubcea, 535. 



ujii 



& feq. His great power, ib. not. M. 

D.ulichium, one of the Echtnades iftands, 523. 

Dyrrcfchium, whether the fame with Epxdamnus, 550, in 

fin. C. 



Tfchinades, iflands, deferred, 523. 

Edeffa, metropolis of Macedon, 553. 
Edonia, where fituate, 555. 
Egefta in Sicily, vid. Sege/la, %\. 

Ege/iines invite the Athenians into Sic'ly, 115, & feq. And 
the Carthaginians, 136, & feq. Mafl'acred by A^athocirs^ 

4 K 2 Etcphnor^ 
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Elcphenor, prince of Eubara, kills his grandfather, 541, Ba- 
nifhed, it. Gives proofs of extraordinary valour at Troy, 
542. Killed there, it. 

Eleufis, the temple of, Ceres's rites performed in it, 3, note. 
Eleuthera, a city in Crete, defcribed, 368- Taken by Me- 

tellus, 388. 
Elkpia in Euboea, by whom built, 539. 

Eflyma, a city of Macedon, 551. 

Empedocles turns the ftream of two rivers, 79. 

Engyum, a city in S/V//y, 84. Taken and fpared by Mar- 

cellusy 297. 

isOTtf the city of, 83. Taken by Dionyfius, 157. Attempt- 
ed by Hamilco, 279. 
Ennenjes put to death by the Romans, 280. 
JZntella furprized by the Campanians, 157. 
Eordians, where fituate, 552. 

Epaminondas, guardian to Philips 613. 

Epbefus metropolis of /iftftf, the antient and modern flate of 
it, 43. Tyrants of it, 47, How devoted to Diana , 
46. Ruined by Sylla y 68. 

Epheftan letters, a proverb, 48, & note (K). 

Epicydes plots againft Syracufe, 262. Chofen praetor, 266. 
Cabals with the Leontines 9 269. Commands with Hippo- 
crates in Syracufe, 278. Retires to Agrigentum, 288. 
Defeated, 299. 

Epidamnus, a city in Macedonia *, defcribed, 549, C. Taken 
by the Cor cyr tans, 599. 

Epidaurus, the temple of plundered by Sy//tf, 15. 

Epidaurians, firft peoplers of /Egina, 527, 528. Subdue 
it, 529, & note. 

Epipol*) the hill of, defcribed, 76. Surprized by the Athe- 
nians, 120, Taken by the Romans, 284. 

Epirots, Subdued by the Romans, 30. Sold for flaves, 31, 

Epirus, the kingdom of, defcribed, 30. Subdued and plun- 
dered by the Romans, 30. It various fates fince, 31. 

Epoptai, at Athens, what, 3, note. 

Erafiides, king of Rhodes, 316. 

Erectheus, founder of the rites of Ceres, 3. 

Erejfus, a city in Lefbos, 449. 
Eretria, a city in Eubcca, defcribed, 

new, ibid. Taken by the Romans, 342. By Phi- 
lip, 5+3- 
Eretrian pillar, 537. 

Erigon, a river in Macedon, 562. 

Erithra defcribed, 41, Scat of one of the Sibyls, ibid. 

Erix, 
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EfiXy a city in Sicily % defcribed, 8l, 232. 

king of the Siculi, 92. 

Etearchus } king of Crete, 384. 
Evagoras, king of Rhodes, 316- 

1. king of Cyprus, his attachment to the Per/tans^ 

401, & feq. Baniihed, 402. 

II. his noble chara&er, 403. Subdues the whole 
ifland, 404. Invaded by the Perfeans, ib. & feq. Forced 
to a peace, 406- Murdered, ibid. 

III. driven out by his uncle, 407. Put to death, 
408. 

Euboea, ifland, defcribed, 532, & feq. Whence called Ne- 
gropont, 533. By whom firft inhabited, 539. Its govern- 
ment, 541, & feq. invaded by Philip, 543, Its different 
fates, 544. 

Euboeans, great manners, 541. Their tyrants, 542. By 
whom conquered, 544. 

Eudamas's fuccefs againft Antiochus, 348. Defeats the Syrian 
fleet, ibid. 

Euelthon, king of Salami s's treatment of Pheretima, 398- 

Euenus, the Apollonian flhepherd the ftory of, 550 & 551, D. 

Eumenes II. rewarded by the Romans, 350. Oppofed by the 
Rhodians, ibid, 

Eumolpida, Ceres* 9 priefthood in their family, 4, note. 

Eumolpus, the fuppofed inftitutor of Ceres 9 s rites, 3, note. 

Euripides, intimate with Archelaus, 607. His memory ho- 
noured with a tomb by him, ibid. 

Euripus, the ftreights of, defcribed, 533, note. The ifles of, 

544- 

Europa comes to Crete, 372. How and by whom carried 

off, 377. 
Eur opus, a city in Macedonia, 553. 
Euryalum taken by the Romans, 285. 
Eurydice, her fpeech to the Athenian general, 612. 
Eurymedon fent into Sicily, 122. Killed by the Syracufians, 

127. 

Eury faces, king of Salami s 9 532. 

Euxine fea, &c. Antient origin of its formation, 5 r g. The 
more probable one, ibid. 

F. 




Amagojla, metropolis of Cyprus, antient Salami s, 391 
I7ow built, ibid. & M. 
Faro de Meffma, vid. Mejfina, 70. 
Flaminius (^uinSiius) fubdues the Boeotians y 27. 
funeral vcrfe c , vid. Nenia, 476. Gakp°ra, 
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G. 

GAleagra* the tower of, defcribed, 282, U. Surprized 
by the Romans* 284. 
Gela r 2. city \n Sicily* defcribed, 77- By whom built, 89. 
Taken and enflaved by 96. Belief ed by the Cartha- 

ginian* y 152, & feq. Taken* 153. 
1 the river of, 77. 

Gikan women, their bravery, 153* 

Geilias burns himfeJf in Minerva's temple, 147. His charac- 

ttr r 146, X* 

Gilort becomes, tyrant of Syracufir, 96, & feq. His behaviour 
towards the Greets* 97. Defeats the Carthaginians* 1 o<% 
His moderation towards them, ici. Defigns to ferve un- 
der tiie Lacedemonians and Athenians againft the Perfians* 
ibid* Clemency towards his fubjeds, 102. Made king, 
ibid. His ftatue, how prefer ved, ri. note. Chara&er, 
death, and honours, 105. 

1 — : the fon of Jfiero*s treachery to his father, 253. 
G*m*$im* JL. befieges Rkegium* 244. 
Genius * a promontory in Esthete* 534. 
— — a city in Eubasa* 536. 
Gemori at Sanws* their office, 422. Murdered, ibid. 
Giieiy mount, vid. Mtna* 85. 

Gmffutns aflift tke beficged Rhodians* 327. Subdue part ot 

frifr, 386. 
Gnojjis* Ariajnt* why fo called, 366. 
Gnojfus* antient metropolis of Crete* defcribed, 365- 
GsatSy why painted on the Macedonian ftandards, 583. 
Goigi* a town in Cyprus* 393. Venus worftiipped there, ibia\ 
Gorgus* king of Salamis* expelled by his brother, 398. He- 

called, 400. 

Gortyna* a city in Crete* defcribed, 366. Its ruins defcribed, 
ib. & feq. 

the temple of, 367. By whom built, 366. 

Gortynians fubdue part of Crete* 386. 

Greece^ the ftates of, fubdued by the Romans* 33. 

the iflands of, defcribed, 520, U feq. 

Greeks* of Afta* their hiftory, 33, & fcq. 
Greeks come into Sicily f 88. Invade Africa under Agat bodes* 
221. Make peace with the Carthaginians , 228- Their war 
with the Perfians* 591, & feq. 
Gyarus* ifland, 495. Why uninhabited, ibid. 
Gv/ippus fent to relieve the Syracufians* 120. Defeated, 12 t. 
' Seizes fome of the forts, 123. Beaten out by Demojlhe- 

ties* 
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125* Defeats the Athenians* 131. Pleads the du& 
of the Athenian captives, 135. 
GyrUne, capital of the kingdom of Orejtes* 552. 

a. 

Tt AlicarnaJJvs ; metropolis of Cdria* 53. Why excluded 

the Dorian confederacy, 60. 
Halonefus, one of the Cyclades iilands, 507. 
Halycus* a river in &V//y, 86. 

Ha mi Jeer, his fleet and army, 99. Defeated and killed by 
Geion, too. Sent into Sicily, 212. Defeated 213. Taken 
prifoner, at Syracufe, 226. Killed, ibid. 
Handle* fent into Sicily* 278. Comes to relieve Syrojcuji, 

286. Dies of the plague, 287. 
Hannibal fent into Sicily, 138. His army and fleet, ibiJ- 
Takes and burns Selinus, 139, and Himera, 140- His 
fecond army, 143. Invades Sicily* ib. & feq. Defeated at 
fea by the Rhodi**s, 348. 
Hanno, general againft Agathocles, 224. Killed* ib. 

governor of Mejjana* Surrenders it to the Romans^ 
±4.2. Crucified^ 243. 

he (on of Hannibal, befieges Mejfana, 243. His 
j'uecefs in Sicily, 298. Defeated, 299. Envies Mutines> 

iL Deprives him of his comuuiEoa, 303. Flees from Si- 
cily* 304. 

Harmonia, where born, 52O. 
Harpagus, takes Phocea, 34. 
Hecataus, an account of him, 510, C. 
Hegcfiftr atus's fpeech to Leoty chides, 439. 
HelUnus, the (on of Deucalion* the fuppofed father of the 

Hellenes, 54. 
Helepolis* a warlike machine, defcribed, 328. 
Heliades fettle at Rhodes, 312. Admit Phorbas, ib* 
Helicon foretels an eclipfe, which fur prizes Dionyfius* 189, E. 
Heloris faves Rhegium* 171. Defeated by DionyJiUs, 173. 
Hephejlias, metropolis of Lemnos, 508. 
Heraclea, Herod's daughter's fpcecli to her murderers* 265. 

a city in &W/y,78.WhycaIled Minor, ibid. — Ca- 
pital of the Lyncejli, 556. In Crete defcribed, 368* 
Heraclida invade Peloponnefus* $5. 

Heraclides's chara&er, 194. Cabals againft Dion, ib. Sc (cq. 

Defeats Dionyfius at lea, 195* 
Herean games at Santos defcribed, 418. 
Hermocrates's fuccefsful ftratagem againft the Athenians, 129, 

& feq. Hi* moderation towards their prifuncn, 173. 
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Beaten by the Athenians near Abydos, 1 36. Returns borne, 

ibid. 

Hetrufcans defeated by Hiero, 107. 
Hexapylum defcribed, 281, note. Taken, 184. 
Hitra, ifland, how increafed, 473. 
Hierapytna, a city in Crete, defcribed, 368. 

Hiero, king of Syracufe, 105. Wars with the Agrigentines, 
ic6. Defeats them, 107. His death, 108. Character, ib. 
& feq. 

general of Syracufe, his cbarader, 236. Rids him 

of his auxiliaries, 238. Defeats the Mamertines, ib. Out- 
witted by Hannibal, 239. Makes a treaty with Carthage, 
243. Defeated by the Romans , 245. Allies with them, 
247. His wife government, 248, & feq. Generofity to 
the Romans, Sec. 249, & feq. Prevails on Archimedes to 
prepare furprizing engines of war, 251. His death, 253. 

Hierdnymus fucceeds Hiiro to the crown, 254- His wic ked 
reign, ib. & feq- Rejects the advice of Thrafo, 255. Breaks 
with the Romans, 257. Allies with Carthage, ib. & feq. 
Affaffinated, 259. 

Hierophantes, the priefts of Ceres fo called, 4, note, 

Himera, a city in Sicily, defcribed, 82. When and by whom 
built, 89 J Befieged by Hamilcar, 99. Relieved by Gelon, 

100. 

a river in Sicily, 82, G. 85. vid. & 257, note. 

Hipparchus where born, 554. 
Htpparinus feizes on Syracufe, 204. 

Hippias, tyrant of Athens, expelled, 591. Refutes a re- 
treat offered by Amyntas of Macedon, ibid. 

Hippoclus, king of Chios, murdered, 461. 

Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, 95. His treachery to the Zan- 

cleans^ 438. 

the famous phyfician, where born, 467, Sc note T. 

a nobleman of Syracufe, 256. Perfuades the young 
king to an alliance with Carthage, ib. Forms a plot a- 
gainft the republicans, 263. Chofen praetor, 266. Cabals 
againft the Romans, 268- Chofen general of the Leontines^ 
269. His ft ratagem againft thofe of Syracufe, 271. En- 
ters the city, 272. Defeated by Marcellus, 278* Dies ef 

the plague, 287. 
Hippodamus builds the city of Rhodes, 309, B; 
Hippon, tyrant of Mejfana, put to death, 214. 
HijVteeus** treachery to the Chians, 463. Partiality for Da- 

riusy 588. 

Harmus mount in Macedon defcribed, 557. 
Homer, where born, 458t 

+ Honey 
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Honey of HyUa famed, 74. 

i^/tf, a city in Sicifyy defcribed, 74. Several cities of that 
name, ibid- 

Hyblea, Megara, by whom founded, 89. 

Hycetas, tyrant of Syracufe, 131. 

Hydmfia, ifland, fee TWw, 492. And Andros, 493. 

Hyperborean maidcro, how woribipped at Pelos, 499. 

Hyperion, the 97 ftnr , a great aftronomer , 37 1 . 

I. 

JAUJJus, an antient city of Rhodes, defcribed, 307. 
Jafion, where born, 520. Marries Cybele, ibid. 
Icaria, ifland, defcribed, 465. Whence fo called, ib. 
Icetas's inhumanity to Dion's family, 204. Becomes tyrant 
of tjie Leoxtines, ib. & feq. Attempts at Syracufe, 206 . 
Obftruds Tifliphw's entering Sicily, 207. Defeated by him, 
208. Befieges the citadel of Syracufe, 209. Depofed by 
Timoleon, 211. Put to death with his whole family, 214. 
Icusy ifland, defcribed, 507. 
Ida, a mountain in Crete y defcribed, 369. 
Idai Da&yli inhabit mount Ida, 370. 

Idomeneusy king of Crete, goes to the Trojan war, 383- At- 
tempts to facrifice his fob, ib. Forced into Calabriay 384, 
& note. Adored by the Cretans , ibid. 

Idriaus fent agaipft Cyprus, 407. 

Imbrian fcftivals defcribed, 513. 

Imbrosy ifland, defcribed, 513. By whom fubdued, ib. 

Imilcar fent with Hannibal into Sicily, 143. Befieges Agri- 
gentupt, 144. Intercepts the Syracujian fleet, 145. Takes 
AgrigontUMy 146. And Gela, J53. Makes peace with 
Dionyfius, 154. Sent general agalnlt Dionyjius, 161. Takes 
JWjr %nd Afofya, ib. And Afejfana, 162. Befieges Syra- 
164. Beat by fea and land, 168. Kills himfelf, 170. 

Inoput, a river in Debs, 502. 

Ion the tragedian where born, 459, note S. 

Ionia defcribed, 33. Its various fates, 62, & feq. 

■ Pan-ionium, what, 58, and note. 

Ionian, Samos, why fo Qalled, 416. 

Ionian confederacy, what, 58. 

Ionian gulf defcribed, 520, F. 

Ionians, their original, 54. Drive the Carians and Leleges 
from Epbefus, 47. Their government, 57. Cantons and 
cities, 58. Seize on all the Carian women, i£. Their 
religion and trade, 60, 61 ♦ Invaded by Cyrus, 62, & feq. 
Vol. VII. 4 L Settle 
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Settle in Abdera, 64. Courted by ThemjlotUs, ib. & feq. 
By Leoty chides, 65- Shake off the PerJUm yoke, 66* Their 
various fates fince, ib. & feq. Settle at Sams+ 420* Trea- 
chery to the Chiang 462. 

/*n*0, the region of, where iituate, 556, 

lougout mountain, its remarkable flower, 565. 

Iphicratts's behaviour to Perdiccas II, 612- Drives Panja* 
nias out of Macedon, ibid. 

Ipki media carried off* by the Naxians, 482. 

Thw, the melting of, where firft difcovered, 369. 

Ifocrat€s J s orations to NUocles, 407. 

JJfa, vid. Antijfa. 450* 

jfr/r/, the famous ruins of, birth-place of the two Sinunides, 

475, & U. 
June, her famous temple at Sams, 418* 
Jupiter, one of the Titans, 37 1 . Where brought up, 372. 

By whom nurfed, 377. Vid. & note K. 374. 

L. 



t Acedamonians fpeech to the Athenians, 596, & feq. Join 
with the Macedonians, 602. Affift Amyntas againfl the 

Olynthians, Gog. 
Laches finifhes the Colojfus, 310, C. 
Laconic gulfs, the Ules of, 525. 

the fea^fight of, 462. The ifle of, 466. 
Lavinus comes into Sicily, 303. Takes Agrigtntum, ibid. 

Completes the con qu eft of that ifland, 304. Reduces it to 

one province^ ibid. 
Lamachus fent into Sicily, 11 6. Killed before Syracufe, ill. 
Laous, a river in Macedon, defer i bed, 561. 
Lapathus, a city in Cyprus, defcribed, 391. 
Lapitbas, king of Crete, 377. Carries away Euripa, ibid. 

Builds Gortynd, ib. 
Lappa in Crete, taken by Metellus, though defended by OBa- 

vius, 389. 

Lapytba, one of the four parts of Cyprus, 394. 
Latomiee, the prifon of, defcribed, 76. 
Latona, where delivered, 496, & 503. 
Law-fuits, how carried on in Macedon, 573. 
Lcbedos, the antient ftate of it, 42. 
Lemnian women turn Amazons, 512. 

earth, why famed, 509. How digged, j£. In 



great reputation at prefent, ib. 
tmnians offered huma 
by their wives, 512, 



Juno> 508. Murdered 

Lenin* s 
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Lernnes ifland defcribed, 507, & feq. The labyrinth of, 510. 

By whom firft inhabited, ib. Its government, 512. 
Lenti/us, (on of Ptolemy, taken prifoner by Demetrius, 411. 

Generoufly reftored to his liberty, ib. 
Lent furprifcs Acradina, 209, 2 to. 

^—a city in Sicily, defcribed, 281, note. 

leonttnes come into Sicily, 89. Oppreffed by the Syracu- 

fians, lyfake peace with them, 114. Break it, 

269. 

Leontini, a city in Sicily, defcribed, 73. Taken by the Ro- 
mans, 270 



the lake of, defcribed, 73. 
if tints made admiral of D ionjpus s fleet, 160. Sinks fifty 
Carthaginian gallies, 161. • Defeated by Mage, 163. 
Dtfcharged for bis generofity, 172. Killed by the Car- 
thaginians, 1 79. His ch-irafter, ib. 



by TimoL 



Lens, the iiland of, defcribed, 466. 

452. Their government, 
™gs, & f . 45 & feq. Subdued by the ifity lenians* 
ay the Per/tans , 455. 

Afar, ifland, defcribed, 449. By whom firft inhabited, 
452. Famed for its wine, 451. 

Lejbusy the fon of Lapitbas, fettles in Lefios, 452. Becomes 
king of it, 453. 

Leucadia, peninfula, defcribed, 29. Betrayed to the Romans, 
ibid. 

Leucas, metropolis of Acarnania, 28, & note. Taken by 
Lucius y 29. 

Leucas 9 ifland r defcribed, 523. 
Leuciy mountains in Crete, defcribed, 369. 
Leucippus, king of Rhodes, 453. 
Leutycbides drives off the Per/tan fleet, 439, 440 
Lilyboeum, the cape of, in Sicily, 69. 
—the city of, defcribed, 80, & 233. 



Min 



the prophetic well of, §0 



Lindas, an antient city of Rhodes, cjcfcribed, 307. 

Lipari ifland defcribed, 86. Whence fo called, ib. 
Lqchia, what, 283, tV. 
Lombai, what, 283, W. 

Lucanians hired by Dianyfsus againft the Thurians, 172 
Lucius y Roman general fubdues Acarnania, 29. 
Lucullian coin, 15. 

Lucullus, Sylla's quscftor in Greece, ib. & 468. 
Lycaftes, king of Crete, 378. 

4 L 2 Lycbnides 



Lycbnides, i city in Macedbh, 553. 

Lycbniies, Carhn diirb!*,* *hy fo called, 486. 

Lychas, a city in Crt/*, deferibGd, 368. 

Lycians, whence fo called, $78. Bitter cotopfairtfe Sgairift 

the Rhodians, 351. Rfcdreffed, tf. MtfWtf TS theit 

freedom, 3518. 

tyeotoedes, king of Scyrus, kills Thcjeus, £05. Jftbitfcs lies 

concealed in his court, /£. 
Lyncefthi, frfrert ii tua te, 556. Invaded by the Maftdehiahs , 

604. 



fettles in Zt/foi, 45a. His rtign and conqueft 



Macaris, Crete, why fo called, 365. 

Macedonia 1 invaded by the Romans, 10. Whence fo called, 
546* Sc A. Its limits, &c. 547, & B. Ddcribcd, 556, 
& feq. Ufe of the defcription, ib. Its detent, it. Its 

mountains and woods, ib. & feq. Its fesa, lakes, J&c. 

climate, fcc. 561, U feq. Rich mines, 563. Antiquity, 
laws, and kings, 565, &feq. 
Macedonian^ ortginfcHy Argfoes, 566. Their latfs and ctifc 

toms, 57 1, & feq. Religion, ib. & feq. Ignorance bf fea 

affairs, 572. Month*, 574. Coin, 5775 Language, mi- 
litary discipline, &c. 576, & feq. Manner of encamping 
and fighting, 579, & ieq. Kings, 582, & feq. Becotne 
dependent on the Psrftans, 591. Their fkithfuinefs to 
them, 592, & feq. Defeated by the LynceJtbians,bo^. 

Maandrus's generofity to the Samiaits, 433, &ftq. Invaded 
by Syloforty 435, & feq. Retires to Lacedamm, 436. 
Forced to leave Pclopdnrtefus, 437. 

Mago fent admiral againft ] DionyJius, r6i. Defeated by him, 
171. Makes peace with him, ib. Sent agaih ifito Sicily, 
179. Defeated and killed* ib. Succeeded by hi3 "valiant 

fon, ib. 

Malum, a city in Cyprus, 392. 
MamercUs, tyrant of Catana, put to death, 214. 
Mamartini, who, 231. Their treachery to the MeffeHians, 
ib. Defeated by Pyrrbus, 235. By Hiiro , 239. 

MarceUk batrons of the Sicilians* ort*. 



into Sicily, 267. Takes Leontini, 270. Be- 

274. Invents a new machine, /*. Takes 

feveral 
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fcveral cities 278. Defeats Hippocrates* ih> His ftngutifc 
clemency, 285, & feq. A pbgue in his army, ifcy. 
Takes Sf^Jwj^, 29 1 > & feq. His figiud clemency to k f 

292. Takes Engyum* 297. Defeats the Carthaginians* 
399. Urijuftljr accufed, 301. Cleartd, A How far 
btameable, 362, note. 

Mardonius'% fuccefslefs expedition againft Athens* 591, & feq. 

Againft Grwe, 593, & feq. Defeated and killed, 598. 
Marmora * the fea of* whence fo called, 444, P. 
Marpefus's mount, famed for marble, 486. 
Maftic of C%/W, famed, 458. 
Maftiffs of Adhmton* why famed, 83. 
Maujolaum** of Artemifia* at Halicarnajfus* 53, 
Maufolus* king of Cur/*, oppreffes the Rbodiaks* 32a 
Megabijus's haplefs tatflage to Amyntas* 589, Ic feq. 
Megara* taken and razed by the Romans* 278. 
Megareans war with the Samians* 422. 
Megaris* vid* Hybla* j+. 

Melanchrus* tyrant of Z^oj , driven out by Pittacus* 454. 
Meles* river in 38 . 

Meleans* whence, 478. Cruelly treated by the Athenians* 
ibid. 

Meliffa* one of Jupiter** nurfes, 377. 
Meliffit* whence fo called, 

Meliffeut introduces worfhip into Crtf*, 377. 

Melos* iiland, defcribed, 478. Abounds with iron mine, 
and famous for wine and honey, 479. Invaded by the 
Athenians* 478. Subdued by the Romans* 479. 

Menelaus defeated by Demetrius* 411. Defends Salami >, 

410. Taken prifoner, 411 . 

i/hnefarchuo* tyrant of Eubcta* wars with the Thebans* 542. 
Applies for aid to the Athenians* ib. 

Mericus ftir renders Acradina* to the Romans* 291, & feq. 

Meriones* king of Crsfr, fignalizes himfelf at 7r*y, 384. A* 
dored by the Cretans* ib. 

Meronea taken by the Macedonians* 341 . 

Meffina* al Mejfana* a city in Sicily* 2. Whence fo called, 
ib. Taken by the Carthaginians* 162. Razed, ib. Re- 
built by Dionyfius* 170. Attacked by the Carthaginians* 

feq. Relieved by the Romans* 241. Clofely be- 
fieged by Honno* 243. 

the freights of, defcribed, 70. 
Metellus fen t into Crtfr, 387. Quarrels with Pompey* 388. 
Subdues the Hand, 389. Triumphs and is furnamed Cr*- 

Met hymn a* a city ofZeflos* defcribed, 450. 

Metro dor us. 
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. Metrodorus, where born, &c. 459, & note* 
Micri Camini* the ifland of, 473. 

Micythus* regent of Rhegitem* his honcft adminiflration, ro&. 
Retires into Greece ibid* 

AHlefians* their ftate and chara&er, 48 ► How cultiva- 
ted and reformed by the Parians* 49. Transplanted by 

the Per flans* 50. 
Miletum* or Miletus* by whom founded, 4ft. The ftate of 

it defcribed* ibid. & feq.» The tyrants of it, 51,52. The 
tragedy of, 50. 

Milinus, king of Crete, 377. 

Miltiades, Athenian general's victory at Marathon, 487. 

Fruitlefs attempt on Paros* 488. 
Minoa* by whom built r go. 

jMKnv gives laws to Crete* 372. Whofe fon he was, ibid. 
His reign, 377. Fleet* wars* &c. ibid. & feq. Cruelty 
to the Athenians, 379* War with Cccalus, ibid. Mur- 
dered, 380- His laws, ibid. & fa), Minotaur* defcribed, 

379- 

Mithridates, king of Pontus* fends an army into Greece, 11. 
Mithridates VIL Defeated by the Rbodians, 361. 
Mitykne, metropolis of Leftws, 450. Its worthies, ibid. The 

feat of learning, 451. Taken by Memnvn* 456. 
Mitylenians war with the Athenians, 454, Highly favoured 

by Alexander, 456., 
Mnemojynr, whence fo called, 371. 
Moawias fells the Colojfus, 311. 
Morgantia, vid- Murgentium* 73. 
Morgeta, who, 73^ 

Mother* a title gi ven to the chief goddefs, 84. & H. 
Motya* defcribed, 160. Taken by Dionyjius, ibid. & feq, 
Munychia, repaired by Adrian, 22- 

Murgentium, a city in Sicily* defcribed, 73, Surrcndred to 

Hamili o, 279. 
Mujlai, of Athens^ what, 3, note. 

Mutines's valour maintains the Carthaginians in Sk'th* 29R. 
&. fcq-. Envied by Hanno* &c. 299. Ravages the if- 
land, 300. Betrays Agrigentqm to the Roman** 304 
Rewarded by them, 305. 

^&Mf > 0flxYubje& tp baldnefs,. 491* Their ehara&er, 492. 

Myconus, ifland defcribed, 401. 

Mygdonia, a province in Mflcedon, 546. Where fituatc 

554- 

Mylee, a city in Sicily, defcribed, 238, & N. 
Alyllos, an undecent ftatue in the temple of Ceres, 4,, note. 
Mynians fettle in Lacedamon, 470. Their treachery, iW. 
Efcape, Settle at Thera, 471. 

Myrmidons , 
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Myrmidons 9 whence lb called, 527- Inhabitants of what 

place, ibid. 
Myron, p famed ftatuary, 415. 

MjrJAts, tyrant of Lejbos, 454. Alcaus writes inveaives 
. againflhifli, ibid. 

^^i??*/*, by whom invented, 476. 
A ^ Narufis^ the temple of, 417. 

Ngmpfius, Jting of Eubxa* wrecks the Grecian fleet, 535, 
Lflj^f/ and Diomedes efcaping, he drowns himfelf, ibid. 

Naxians, whence, 482. Their government, 483, & feq. 
Treachery to the Per/tans^ 484- Join the Athenians in 
the Pdoponmfian war, Hid. Oppreffed by the Rbodians* 
ibid. 

Naxos, illand, defcribed, 481. Its excellent wines, Hid. 
Taken by Dionyfius^ 571. By the Tbejalians, 482. C*- 
rww, /Aft Invaded by Ariftagoras^ 483. Subdued by 
the Per/tansy 484. By the Athenians \ ibid. 

Naxus, the fon of Palemon, reigns in NaxM, 482. 

- -metropolis of that ifland, 483. 

Neapaphos, in •Cyprus, defcribed, 392. 

Neapolis^ ol *e °f ^>ut quarters of Syracufe^ 74. When 

added to it, 75* 
Negrcpont % Eubae* why fo called, 533. 
Neleus, a river in Eubaea, 535. 

Neptune, why worfhipped at 7*»w, 493. 
Neritus mount, where fltuate, 524. 
Neftus, a river in Macedon y 562* 
Nieander king of C!m, 453. 
Nicaria, vide Icaria, 465. 

Nicola* s the Syracu/ian's brave fpeech in favour of the jftfo- 

iiitfff prifoners, 133, & feq. # 
Nicias fent into Sici/y, 116. Surprifes Olympuum y 119* 
And EpipoUj 120. Driven out by Gylippusy 123. De- 
feated at fea, 124. Frighted by a lunar eclipfe, 126. De- 
feated again, 128, & feq. Outwitted by Hermocrates, 
J 29> & feq. Greatly diftrelfed, 130, & feq. Sur- 
renders to Gylippus, 132. Condemned to death, 135. 
■ ■ ■ «a wit, his untimely plcafantry, 297. 
NicQclesy I. king of Cyprus dethroned, 403* 

.11. his reign, 406. 
1 Jting of Paphos and his family kill themfelves, 409. 

Nicocratts-, 
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Numerates king of Salamis, his noMe library, 401. 

Nuocreon I. king of Salamis y 398. 

II. his cruelty, 402. 
Nijyra, , illand, how parted from that of Cta, 469. 
Nypfius furprizes Syracufe, 198. Put* all to the fword, 



peace whb 




O. 

f\Afis in Egypt y inhabited by Samians, 421. 

" Oc&w invades Ctfrw, 407. &feq. Makes 

it, 408. 

O&avius unreafonably oppofes MeteUus in Cntt, 388. 

Driven out of the ifland, 389. 
Clonus y a city in LeJbos> by whom built, 452. 
O Whs j the temple and priefthood of, 398. 
Qkeros ifland defcribed, 460. 
Olympic the c^ftle of, 76. 

Olymgius Jupiur, his famed temple at Agrigtntum* defcribed 

Olympus mount, defcribed, 561 , H. 
Olyntbiam invaded by the AfycftUnians * 609 
the Spartans ) ib. Subdued N by Amyntas^ 6.1 Q. 

Qfynthus taken by the Parfians, 594. 

Ontfilus king of Salamis* 399. Revolts from the Perfans* 

ib. Killed in battle, 400. 
Ophelias betrayed and murdered by Ag9tkocU%y 2*7. 
Opbiufay Tenos illand, why fo odlcrf, 493. 
Op/j, why honoured by the Pelim, 5QO. 
Orbelia, the country of, where fituatt, 555* 
Or*w in £«Jar<f defcribed, 538- T*ken J>y the Rbodiw, 

342. By the Athenians , 538. 
0r0fci kinjdom of, 552. 
king of Macedon y 608. 

Orpbia, a city in fLubota* % owned, 539. 

Oroto trcacheroufly feixes ajid crucifies the tyrant Myerses, 

43°- 

Orontes'a trpachcry to tiriko%us > 406, 
Orafang£Sy who, 439. 

Ortwia* DeUsy why fo called, 495. 

Hie of the four qiurters of Syracufe, 74. Tfcfoai by 
the Romans, 292* 
Otacitiusy M. fent into S/nVy, 246. 

Gfeutt fent to invade 4? ? . Hi* cruelty to the Samians, 



436. Re- peoples that illand, 437 



f Pacbynum, 
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% 

T>Aci>yn*m 9 ^ cape -in Sicify, 6^9. Now. Capo Pafaro, 71. 
* Pa Una y Sicily in Macedonia, 555. Famous far inhofpi- 

table Giants, ib. 
Pal*paphos> a cjty in Cyprus, 392. 
Palermo^ ah Panormus, capital of Sicily, 82. 
Palici, twin gods worfhipped by the Si cult, 92, note. 

Greatly revered,./*. 
Pali con, the city of* whence fo called, 92, & note. The 

temple of, ib. L. 
Pancratis, mvilhcd by the Naxians, 482. 



Pangeas mount in Macedonia* 556. the mines of, ib% 

& 563. 

Panyajus, a river in Macedonia, defcribed, 561. 
Paphta, one of the four parts of Cyprus, 394.. 
Paphus, whofe ion he was, 396. 
Par L aw % the region of, where fituate, 555. 
Parian marble defcribed, 486. 
Parians reform the ftate of the Milefians, 49. 
P*?m ifland defcribed, 485, & feq. Famous for its marble, 
486. By whom inhabited, 487. Attempted in vain by 
Afiltiades, 488, & feq. Falls, under the power of the A- 
theniansj 489. 

the city of* defcribed, 486. Beficgcd by the Atheni- 
ans 488, & feq. Subdued,. 489. 
Parthema^ Sams why fa called, 416. . 

Pafipbaet 9 the wife of Minos x her incontinency, 379. 

Patmos Hbnd defcribed, 465/ Ufed hy the £0010 ns as a place 
of Banishment, 466. 

Paufanias king of Mactdon r 608. Killed by Amyntas, ib. 

Paiiftftratus invades GrriV, 342, it feq. His gallant behavi- 
our, 343. Sent againft Antiochus, 345. Perifhes through 
the treachery of Polyxenidas, 346, & feq. 

Pelagonia where fituate, 555. 

Pelafgians fettle in Crete, 372 . Firft inhabiters of Lejbos, 
452. Why driven out of Attica, 510. Settle at 
ft*j, /£• Murder the Athenian breed,. 512. 
the mountain of, its heighth, 561, H. 

Pella a city in Macedon, 353. Its vaft ftud of horfes, 564. 

Pelopidas's fuccefs in Tbejfaly, 6 1 1 . 

Pelorum, a cape in Sicily, whence fo called, 69. 

Peltafta in Macedon, their office, 579. 

Peneus river defcribed, 561, H. 

Vol. VII. 4 M Pepar-tbus 
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msj ifland, defcribed, 506. Its wine famed* hence 

Eiutnus, 507. 
rx I. fourth king of Macedon, 585. 
fon of Alexander 9 his reign, 509.' Warr witti A- 
600. Joins with Brafidas againft the Lynceftbi, 604. 
eath and character 605. 
FII. fet on the throne by Pelopidas, 612. 
P*rw recovered by the Rbodiansj 342. 
Periander's revenge on the Corcyreans, 423. 
Pericles invades 440. Takes the capital of it, 442. 

Perillus prefents his brafen bull, to Pbalaris, 305, 306. 

Suffers in it himfelf, 306. 
Perjian embafladors, their Rude behaviour at the court of 

• Macedon* c8o. How treated, coo. 



rfu 



Make peace 



402. Defeat the Grecian fleet, 438. The caufes of that 
war, 591, & feq. Defeated by Afdrdoaius, ib. Put to 

Bight by Leoty chides, 439. 
Pejfuthnes affifts the Samians Againft the Athenians, 441. 
Petalifm at Syracufe, what, g 1 %< 
Petilia 9 by whom built, 383, & feq. 

Phaedra's ineontincncy, 383. 

Phalanx, Macedonian, how difpofed, 570* 

Pbalaris, tyrant of Agrigintum, 305., His brafen bull, 147, 

& Y. His death, 306. 
Pharmacuja, ifland, defcribcd, 466. C*/*r taken prifoner 

near it, i£. 

Pherenice, princefs of Rhodes, carries herfon to the o^flrp/V 
games, 317. 

Pheretima, Queen of Cyrene, driven, into Cyprus, 398. Her 

reception there, 
Phi don y the firft coiner of money, 528. 
Philaus, , king of Salamis, yields that ifland to the ^///^w/- 

P/&/7/>, the fon . of Antigonus,, ravages -tftt/ttr, 6- His fury 
againft the Athenians, 9. Prejudicial to him, 1*. • Forced 
to defend Macedonia, 10. 

of Macedon wars with Rhodes, 339, & feq. Accufed 
to the Romans, 341. Makes peace with them, 345. 
I. fixth king of Macedon, 587. 
— —II.' where brought, up, 613.. 

Philippic by whom built, 555. Called formerly Crenides, ib. 
Philijtidesj tyrant of 0™, 544. 

Philijlus the hiftorian, his character, 186. Treachery tm 
Dion, 187. Defeated at fea, 195. . His pcrfonal bravery, 

ih. Kill* himfelf, ib. 

Philoclcs 
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fountain 



Pbiloeles general of Philip* fent tcr ravage JHica, 8. 

metropolis of defcribed, 34. Taken by Har- 
pagus, ib. By the Romans, 36. 

Phocean games, why infBtuted, 35, nflte. 

Phoceans, great mariners, 34* Found feyeral cities lit Europe* 
ib. Abandon their city to the Ptrfians, 35. Turn pi- 
rates, ib. 

Phcebut, - why fabled in love with Rhodes ; 307, 310. 
Phorbas, why admitted into Rhodes , 313. 
Phronima, princefe of Crete * how fayed from death, 385. 
Phrynon overcome by Pitta f us, 455. 

Pbylace, a city in Macedonia, famed for a vifion of Alexan- 
der f s f 5 j 3. 

defends Rhegium againft Dionyfius, 175. Barbaroully 
murdered by him, 176. 
Pieria, the region of, 553. Its mines, 563. 
Pierian hills, defcribed, 564, 565* 
Pimplia hill, defcribed, 565. Its poifonous 
Pinarius faves £«w from being betrayed, 279. 
Pindarus, tyrant of Ethefus, 47. 

?w f why confccratei by the Ar gives, 531, in. fin. not. 
Pittacus, where born, 450. # 
king of Zgfej, his iharaOer, 454. His laws and writ- 
ings, 455. Overcomes Phrynon, ib* 
Plane jrce - in Crrftj defcribed, 367* 

Pfcfr, invited into S/V//y by Dionyftus I. 85, note. Piwilh- 
ed for his freedom of fpeech, ft Invited thither by his 
fon, 186. Poli&es him, 187- Gomes a third time to 
Syracufe, 189. Goes back irfto Greece, 190. 
PJutarchus, tyrant of Eubtea, expelled, 543. 
Polemarchos, magiftrate in Bceotia bis office, 24. 
Polyarnits's fpeech to the Syracufians, 260, 26 r. 
Polycrates enflaves the Samians, 424. Allies with ft Sub- 

dues his neighbours, ft The adventure of his fcal, 425. 
Sends a fleet to Cambyfes, 426. Outwits the Lacedemonians ;, 
427. Outwitted byOroetes, 429. Crucified, 430. His 



character, ft 



P 



Pblyzelus, prince of Syracufe, envied by his brother, 106. 

Reconciled to him, ft 
Pompey oppofes Metcllus in Crrf*, 388. 
^///frj in Macedon, by whom founded, 555. Declares a- 

gainft the ft/^rax, 593> 594* Surrenders to the AAmj- 

<?//»-,. 600, _ r 

4 M 2 Preconnejtan 



f 
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Preconntfian marble famed, 445. . 

Proconmfas* ifland, defcribed, ih. Whether the feme with 
Elapbtmtefus, ih. Q. 

Prepefinthus, ifland, defcribed/^go; 

IV***, where fituate, 48. m 

Prwfia, the firft fefti va£of tJeres, %, note. 

Prometheus, a 77/<t», firft ftriker of fire, 371. 

Propontis* now fea of Marmora, defer i bed, 444, note (P). 

Proferpine, where raviihed, 84. 
Protagoras I. lung of Cyprus, 402. 

U. an ufurper of it, 407. Makes peace with the 
Per/tans, 408. 

Protogenes, the famed painter, protected by Demetrius, 335, 
His j$after-piec£ defcribed, #. £. 




Prufias, king of Bithyhia, affifts the Rbodians, 337. Joins 
with them in the peace, 338. 

Prytanes of Rhodes, their office, 352, & F. 

Ptolemy Soter, Succours the Rbodians, 329. Whence furna- 
med Soter, 334. 

of Lathurus, his wealth and Tordidneis, 413. Strip- 
ped of Cyprus by the Romans, 414, & feq. Kills himfelf, 
41$. 

atural fon of Jmyntas, 610. His treafons, 611, 
& feq. 

Ptychia, ifland, where fituate, 522. Confounded by. Pto- 
lemy with a city of Carcyra, ib. 
Pumice ftones caft up by the fea, 473. 
Punffiments among the Macedonians , 573. 
Par^& worn by the Macedonian nobles, 570. 
Pjufar, a city of Maeukhy 553. Subdued by Archelaus, 607. 
Pygmalion, the ftorycif, 396. 

Pyrachmes, king of Eubara, killed by Hercules, 541. 
Pyrauto, or Pyraus, rebuilt by Adrian, 22. 
Pyrrha, a city of £4/}**, overturned, 449. 
Pyrrhic dance, what, 381* 

Pyrrhus II. invited into tf/ViTy, 232. Opprefles the Sicilians, 
233, & feq- Forced away, 235. Defeated at fea, tf. 

Pythagor as-> fome account of him, 431, O. 

tyrant of Ephefus, 47. 

Q. 



0" 



uince-Tree, whence brought, 36 6. 

ghitiflius L. ravages Carylia, 342 
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TiEtimo, a city in Crete, defcribed, 368. 

^badamanthus, whofe fon he was, 373. His colonies, 
ibid. Gives laws to the Cretans, 376. 
Rb^a, zTitanefi, 371. 

Rhegsans defeated by Dionyftus, 170. Their con temptttous 

anfwer to him, 174, & not. 
RJbegium befieged by Dionyftus, 171, 174. Forced through 

famine to furrender, 175. 
Rhenea, ifland, defcribed, 504. The burying place of the 

Delians, ibid. Strabo's miftake concerning it, ibid. 
Rbtdes, ifland, defcribed, 30.6. & feq. Its different nafnes, 

Atf. Whence fo called, ibid. & Z. . By whom peopled, 

312. 

knights of, fettle in Malta, 312. 
— — city of, by whom built, 307, and note. Defcribed, 
309, & B. & 31 1. Taken by Artemifia, 321. She ereds 
a trophy there, ibid. In danger of being drowned, 323- 
How delivered, ibtd. Befieged by Demetrius , 334, U feq. 
Wonderful defence, 325. The fiege raifed, 334. Da- 
maged by an earthquake, 339. Befieged by Mithridates, 
360* . Taken and plundered by Caffius, 362, & feq. 
Rhodian writers, an account of, 314, IX 
Rhodians affift the Athenians againft Philip, 17. Outwit the 
Grecian ftates, 311/339- Great mariners, 314. Their 
government, kings., &ie. , ib* .& feq. Become a common- 
wealth, 318. Join in the fecial war, ibid. Make peace 
with Athens* 320. Opprefled by the Carians, ibid. Out- 
witted and fubdued by Artemifia, 321. Recover their Ji- 
liberty, 322. Surrender to Alexander ', ibid. War with the 
Byzantines, 337, & feq. Make peace with them, 338. 
War with Philip of Macedon, 339, & feq. Defeat him in 
Caria, 343.. Mcflage to Antiochus, 344. Defeated- at fea 
by ftratagem, 345, ic feq* Send Eudamus with a new 
fleet, 347. Defeat Hannibal at fea, 348. Rewarded by 
the Romans, 35c. Complained againft by the Lyciatis, 
351. Sufpefted by the Romans, 352. Join with Rev:? 
againft Pcrfes, 353- Their haughty embafly to the fenan . 
354. Difpleafes the Romans, ib. & fcq. Who humble- 
them, 3^6, & feq. Lycia and Carta taken from them, 
358, Readmitted to ally with them, 350- Invaded l»y 
MthridateS) 360. Defeated at lea by Caffius, 362. Rc 
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ftored to their anticnt privileges, 363. Opprefs the iflanA, 
ibid. Subdued by Vejpafian, 364. 
Romans admitted to the myftfcfies of Ceres, 6. Subdue the 
Athenians , 21. The Boeotians, 25. The Acamanians, 
29, Epirus, 30. Called into 239. Their fiiic- 

cef* there, 246, & feq. Make a treaty with Hiero, 247. 
ill fuccefe in Sicily, 249, 251- Embifjjr ill received at 
Syracufe, 256. Proclaim war againft Philip, 341. Ally 
wifh Rhodes and Pergamus, ibid. Defeat the Macedo* 
mam, 343. Make peace with him, 345. Join againft 
Antiochus, 344, & feq. Their gratitude to Eumenes and 

the Rhodians, 350. War with !ftf^j, 353, & feq. An- 
Uftt to the Khodian embailadors, 355, 356. Make a 
fifeih alliance with them, 359. War with the Cretans, 
386, & feq. Conquer them, 387, & feq. * Take Cyprus 
%y treachery, 412% 

S. 

* 

OAlaminia, one of the four parts of Cyprus^ 334. 

0 Salami the kingdom of,>y whom founded, 397. The 
kings of, ib. & feq. The end of, 469. 

the ifland of, defcribed, 531. Yielded to, the Athe- 
nians, 532. By whom fubdued, /£. Declared free, ib. 

-the city of, by whom built, 391, & 296. Bdieged by 

the Perfians, 405. By Demetrius, 410* Retaken by Pto* 

lemy, 412. 

Sambuca, a warlike machine, defcribed, 274,^75. 
Same, the metropolis of Cepkafenia, 524. . 
Samian worthies enumerated, '432, 433, note. 

— exiles affifted by the Lacedemonians, 427. Their 

fuccefs, ib. & feq. ' 
— earthen ware famed, 420. 

Samians, great navigators, 418. Worfliippers of why, 
ib. & feq. Firft builders of tranfport Ihips, 420. Their 
government, laws, &c. ibid. & feq. Plant a colony in E- 
gypt, 421. War with the Eginates, ibid. And Mega- 
reans, 422. Inflavcd by the Geomori, ibid. By Sylofon, 
ibid. By A£aces> 423. By Polycrates, ibid. By Mttan- 
drus, 433. By Sylofon II. 437. Forfakc their country, jto/. 
Enflaved by Maces, 438. Treachery to the Ionians, 437. 
Subjected to the Perfians, 439. Revolt to the ''Greek's, 440. 
Ally with Athens, ibid. Revolt, ibid. Subdued by Peri- 
cles, 441. Their various changes fincc, 442, & feq. • 

Samos, 
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Sams, ifland, defcribed* 416, & feq. 

— - metropolis of that ifland defcribed, 417. By whom 

btiilt, ib. ■ It* rarities, it. Taken by Pericles, 442. 
Samoihrace, whence fo called, 515. Defcribed, 516. The 

gods of, dreaded by all nations, 518* The deluge of, 519, 

\jfoVerifmenf, 220. A free ifland, ib. 
Samotbracia, Samos, why fo called, 416* 
Santorin, ifland, vid. Thera, 473. 
Satn polifhes the Samothracians , 519, 520. 

Sapeans, firft inhabiters of Lemnos, 510. 

Sappho, where born, 450. Called the tenth mufe, ib. 

Saron, the gulph of, defcribed, 526, G. 

Sarpedon I. and II. kings of Crete, 378. 

S of on y an ifland of Greece , 521. Mentioned by antient hiflxn 

rians varioufly, ib. 
Saturn civilizes the Cretans, 381. 
Scandea, the temple of Venus at, defcribed, 526. 
Scardian mountains in Macedon, 556. 
Scythes, king ofZancle, bantfhed, 438. Makes his efcape to 

Darius, ibid. 
Seal royal, facred among the Macedonians, 570. 
Segejla, a city ill Sicily, defcribed, 81, & feq. 
Selinuntines firft war agjunft the Egejiines, 115, & feq. Se* 

cond war, 136, & feq. 
Selinus, the city of, defcribed, 79. Befieged by Hannibal % 

138. Taken and razed, 139. 
— — the river of, 79. 
Seriphian frogs dumb, 477, 478. , 
Seriphians, their origin; government, He. 47 7. 
Seriphus, ifland, defcribed, 477, & feq- Famous for load- 

ft ones, 478. 

Seuthes mediates a peace for Perdiccas 9 601. Mounts the 

Odryfian throne, 603. 

Sicani, who, 87. Vid. Siculi 

Sicania, the antient Name of Sicily, 88. 

Sicily defcribed, 69, & feq. Whether antiently joined to the 
continent, 70. Famed for learning, 86. By whom firft 
inhabited, 87, & feq. Invaded by the Athenians, 116, & 
feq. By the Carthaginians, 143, & feq. 161, & feq. 220, 
& feq. Invite Pyrrhus, 232. Opprefled by him, 233, & 

feq. Force him away, 235. 

Siculi, who they were, 88. Their kings and government, 
92, & feq. Various changes, 93, & feq. Affift Hannibal 
before Jgrigeytum, 140. Diiinifled by him, 142. 

Sigtum taken by ths Athenians > 454.. 

Sjrwwidfs 2 



i n d e x; 

Simonides 9 s wife mftruftions to Jforf, tOf» Two Wtffthiet 

of that name at Ce*i 9 475, & U. 
Singitic bay in Macedon> now. Grt^A# <ff awif* ySrft/o, 

562. 

Sipkmans* tbeir charader , 479. 

Sipbnusy ifland, its riches, 427. Plundered by the Samian 

exiles, 428, 479. 
Siromus, king of Salamis, 398. 

Sitalcesy invades Macedonia y 600,601. Makes peace with 
it, 601. 

Smyrna y by whom built, 37. Defcribed, /A. Modern one 
defcribed, 39. Number of its inhabitants, iA. Subjefl to 
earth-quakes, ib. & note D. * 

Snyrtumrts, faithful to the Romans* 39. Surprized by the 

Colophonians j 39, 40 - 
Socrates courted by Archelausy 607. 

a- city of C#r»f, why fo called, 390. Its fi- 



tuation, iA. 

Soldiery, how regulated by the Macedonians, 577^ & 
feq. 

Sopater's fpeecfi to the Syracufsans, 264. 

ty/fr, head of a fa&ioh at Syracufe, 259, & feq. Forces 

dranodorus to quit the throne, *6o, & feq* 
Sojijlratusy tyrant of Syratufe 9 depofed, 2x7. Oppoies ff*- 

mwr, 232. ReWlti from Pyrrkus, 234, 
Sporades y iflands, whence fo tailed, 4^8. Defcribed, £feV. 
Stagira, a city in Af a cedon, 554. famous for the birth of 

Wpparcbus & Ariftotle, 

Stepbancphoros* the prieft of Gftto, fi> called, 2, note. 
Stefener, king of Curiunt* treachery to the Cyprians? 400. 
SteJichorus % the poet, where born, 82. 
Stejmbrottn, an account of him, 515, D. 
Stones 9 their growth, feen at OUaros % 480. 
Strombolo, the ifland of, defcribed, 86. 
Strophades 9 iflands, defcribed, 524. 
Strymonj a river in Macedon, 56 3. 
Strynt 

Sultitiusj affifts the Athenians againft Philips 8. 
Sutpitius P. fent againft Macedon, 341. Relieves Athens, 
ibid. 

Sybcta % ifland, where fituate, 522* 

fent againft jWif An 4rr#J, 13. Befiegcs Athens, ibid. 
Plunders the GrftA temples, 15. Turns the fiege into a 
blockade, 1 8. Takes it, 20. Hit fevtrity to the Athe- 
nians, ib. 

SjUfon, 
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Syltfon,!. cnflavcs the Samians, 422. 

— — II. invades Sams, 435, &feq. His cruelty to 

them, 437. 

Syracufe, metropolis of Sicily, defcribed, 74, & feq. Its har- 
. hour defcribed, 76. 9 By whom founded, 89. Adorned, 
IOO. Befieged by the Athenians, 120. By the Cartha- 
ginians, 164. Surprifed and plundered by Nypjius, 198,. 
& feq. Put to fire and fword, 200- Befieged by Mar* 
celius, 274, & feq. Vifited with m a grievous peftilence, 
287. Forced to capitulate, 289, & feq. Taken, 291, 
& feq. 

Syracufians, their government, kings, &c. 95, & feq. Chufe 
Gelon their king, 102. Defeat the Carthaginians, 100* 
Set Mp a popular government, 111, & feq. The law of 
petalifm repealed, 112, 113- Tyrannife in Sicily, 113. 
Invaded by the Athenians, 115, & feq. The caufe of that 
war, ib. Outwitted by Nicias, 119. Streightly befieged by 
him, 127. Defeat the Athenians by land, 123. Beaten 
by them at fea, ib. Beat them before Syracuje, 125. And 
at fea, 128. Force them to furrender, 131, & feq. Their 
cruelty to their prifoners, 136. Enflaved by Dionyfius 9 
148, &feq. Revolt from him, 153, 155. Reduced by 
huii> 157. Defeat the Carthaginians at fea, 165. Crown 
Dionyfius II. 184. Their joyful reception of Dion, 192. 
Declare him their genera], ib. Raife mutinies againft him, 
194, & feq. Surprized and butchered by Dionyfius, 198, 
109. Inflaved by Calippus, 203. By Hipparinus, 204. 
Reftored by Timoleon, 210. Repeopled by the Corinthians, 
2x1. Their gratitude to Timoleon, 215- Inflaved by So- 
Jijlratus, 217. MalTacred by Agaxhocles, 219. Groan un- 
der fundry tyrants, 231, & feq. Under new difturbances, 
260, & feq. Recover their liberty, 262. Put the royal 

family to death, 264, & feq. 

T. 

^Abell* votiva defcribed, 467, T. 

Talus , reigns in Crete, 376. 

Taphia, iflands, 'defcribed, 523. 

Taulantii, where fituate, 549, & C. 

Taurominium, a city in Sicily, defcribed, 72. 

Taurominius, the river of, ib. 

Tauropoltum, Diana's temple, why fo called, 465. 

Telamon, king of Salami s> 531. 

Vol. VII. 4 N Tekbhur, 



INDEX. 



Telchimty firft inhabitants of Rhodesy 311. AbakdoA the 
ifland, ib y 

Telchines, an account of them, 517, E. 
Teleutias defeated by the Olyhthians, 609. 
Telihus made high-prieft of the infer nkl gods, 95, note. 
Temtnusy the fab ulous ftory of, 385, A. 
Temples of Greece plundered by Sylla f 15. 
Tenosy ifland, defcribed, 492. Famed for its wines, ib. 

Subdued by the Ptrfiams, 493. Metropolis of that ifland, 
492. 

Tents, Macedonian, how made, 580. 
Teosy the ftate of it, 41, & feq. 
Terra Sigillata of Lemnosy 509. 

Teucer founds the kingdom of Sakmisy 797- Affadfe by Vir- 
gil contemporary with Belus, it. introduces htuhin fa- 

crifices, 398. 
Thales, his prophecy about the Milefians, 51. 
Thafians war with the Athenians, 5 14. Reduced by them, 

ib. Revolt and maintain themfelves free till the time of 

Alexander , 515/ 

Thafos, ifland, dtferibed, 514, & feq. By whom inhabited, 

ib. Conquered, ibid. 
Thearides, made admiral by Ditnyftus, 172. His defcent on 

Lipariy 173. 
Themis , the hrft divirter, 371. 
Tbemifiny tyrant of Oropus, 543. 

Themijius plots againft the republicans of Syracufe, 263. Put 

to death, on information of Arijfo, ib. 
Theocritus, where born, 459, & 461, note. 
Theodoras' s noble fpeech againft Dknyfius, 166. 
Tbeodotus'% conftancv on the rack, a«. Becomes head of a 



£.£tion, 259, & feq. . 
Theomejior, tyrant of Semos y raifed to that dignity 



ipompus, where born 



Ptolemaisy 



name 



Theray the ifland of, defcribed, 470, & feq. The ruins of, 
473- 

Thtrasy the Ton of Ante/ton, the ftory of, 470. 
Tbereansy their wars, 472. 
ThermeJJh, the hot waters of, 86» 
Thermcm bay, defcribed, 562. 
Thejfalians over-reached by the king of Macedon, 611. 
TbilTalonica* by whom founded, 554, & F. Its noble ruins 



and prefent grandeur, ibs 



Thefa 



INDEX. 

Tbefia'* noble anfWerto Dionyfius y 167. 
Tbia* a new ifland, 47a, 

Thoas, king of Lemnos, 512. 

Thrafians, where fituate, 564. 

Thrafi unjuftly put to death, 255, & fcq. 

Thrafybulus, tyrant of Mihtum, his advice to Periander, 

Thrafybulus, king of Syracufe* bis cruel reign, no. Bani/h- 
ment, in. 

Tbrafydaus, tyrant of Agrigentum„ defeated by H/V™, 107- 

Kills himfelf, tf. 




the murderer of the king of Cyprus, 406. 

Throniy a city and promontory of Cyprus, 391. 

in Abantis, built by the Eubaeans, 542. 

Thurimas, third king of Macedon, 584. 

Thyrea, ifland, given to the fugitives, 428. 

fent to difturb the Bit by mans, 338. Dies in his 
journey, tf. 

7ijw, prieftefs of C/w, her advice to Miltiadcs, 488. 
Cleared by the oracle, 489. 

Timoleon'% averfion to tyranny, 205, & feq. Kills his bro- 
ther, ib. & 206, not. Sent general into Sicily^ 206. Goes 
to Syracufc, 208, & feq. Takes it, 210. Repeoples it, 
21 1. Eftablifhes democracy in it, ibid. Defeats theCzr- 
thaginians, 213. Makes peace with them, 214. Clears 
the ifland of all its tyrants, ib. His death an^ honours, 
215. 

Tiribafus's expedition againft Cyprus, 405, & feq. Betrayed 

by Orontes, 406. 
Titans in Crw* defcribed, 371. 

Tlepolemus fettles in Rhodes, 313. Made Icing of it, ib. S.iiJ 
to be killed at 7n?y by Sarpedon, 316. 

Taenion tyrant of Syracufe, 23J. Joins with his rival to in- 
vite Pyrrhus into 5/V//y, 232. 

Torone, a city in Macedonia, 555. Its bay, 562. Taken by 
Brafidas, 603. 

Tremitus, a city in Cyprus, defcribed, 391. 

Trinqcria, Sicily, why fo called, 69 v Deftroyed by the Sy- 
racujians, 94. 

Triquetra, Sicily why fo called, 69. 

taken by the Mitylenians,, 454. 
Trogilorum Partus defcribed, 282, U. 
Tragi lus, a port in S/W/y, 76. 

TWr taken, plundered, and razed by Agatbocles, 223. 

4N 2 Tyu*m 
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INDEX. 



Romans 



V. 



*\TAlerius fent into Sicily, 246. Obtains the furname of 

Mejfana, ib. 

Venus, her temple ztEryx, 81. At Soli in Cyprus, 39 1 . At 
Amathus, 392. How worlhipped at Paphos, ib. In Cy- 
thera, 394. At Cyprus, 396,. Her feftival at Delos, 502. 

- temple ac Scandia, st haven of Cytbtra, 526. Thence 
called Cytherea, ib. 
V ?Jla, the firft builder, 37 1 „ 
Urania in Cyprus, taken by Demetrius, 409. 
Vulcan, whence the feaft of him, 85. ' 

reigns in Crete, 376. W hy worfhipped at Lem- 



nos, 508. 



w. 



"S^J Ar, Athenian, in Sicily, 115, & feq. 

Carthaginian, 136, & feq. 



X. 



"V" Anthus, prince of the Pelafgians, comes to Lejbos, and 

calls it Pclafgia, 452. 
Xenagoras ihcafurtrs the height of Olympus, 560, 561. 
Xerxes fucceeds his father Darius, 592. Disjoins Athos from 
the land, 557, G. & 592. . 

Y. 



^Ear, how calculated among the Macedonians, 573. 
Touth, how cultivated by the fame nation, 572. 



Xancle 



INDEX 



Z. 

tTAncU* Mefftna antiently fo called, 72. When and by 

whom built, 89. 
Zancleans defeated by Anaxilas, 72. Invite the Samians to 

fettle among them, 438. Expelled by them, ib. 
Zenoy where born, 53, 393. 
Zenobius opprefTes the Chians, 464. 

ZeuxUaSj praetor of Acarnania, attached to the Romans, 29. 
Depofed, ib. 

Zeuxippus, a partizan of the Romans^ kills the Beep ti an prae- 
tor, 25. Sufpe&ed by the Thebans for the murder, ib. 
Retires to Athens, 26. 

Z/V, ifland. vid. fea, 474. 
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Univerfal Hiftory. 




CHAP. II. 



A continuation of the Hiftory of the 




Macedonians 



SECT. JV 



The reign of PHILIP. 



T was the peculiar felicity of this prince, of whom we m ^ 
r«virfl t-He anions, that his fame fuffers no Ratfi \ 



I arc huw iw itwiu — 7 . _ j — -~ j . 

diminution, which ever end of his reign we coniider, 0 f M ace- 
and whether we enquire from what condition he raifed his don at 
kingdom, or to what height under his aufpice it arrived. Philip s 
When he went fuddenly and fecretly from Thebes to Mace- icceffun. 
don, on the news of his brother's death, he found the people Year ot 
dejeaed, and the ftate in the utmoft confufion, a king juft <£™° d 
(lain, the whole ftrength of the kingdom routed, the Illyrwm 
preparing for a new invafion, and the Peontans on the point c 
of making onej a child on the throne, and two powerful ^ 
competitors contriving to difpoffefs him ; Paufanias, fupportcd 
by the Thracians, and Jrgaus, to whofc affiftancc the Athe- 
nians had fent their general Mantias with an army : Yet was 
Philip, tho' but twenty two years old, fo lar from linking 
under this mighty load, that he not only kept up his own fpi- 
rits, but invigorated and re-encouraged his dcfpa.nng coun- 




trvix^fr. He « rr 1 , , - . 
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fed with the tendered expreffions, and the nobility, whom 
he bound to his interell by the ftrongeft teftimonies of confi- 
dence, and vail promifes. Things a little quiet at home, 
he began immediately to provide for what was requifite to 
put foreign affairs in a better lituation. In order to abate the 
vigour of the Athenian army, king Philip caufed Ampbipolis 
to be declared a free city, and left it to its inhabitants to go- 
vern it how they would. By this ftep, tho* it feemed a lef- 
fening to his kingdom, on account of the importance of the 
place, yet he was a great gainer ; for chiefly for the fake of 
this city the Athenians undertook the war, and fupported his 
competitor, and by leaving it free, he took away all ground 
of quarrel with refpett to himfelf ; and yet added nothing 
to the power of the Athenians in thefe parts. To the chief 
men in Peonia he made confiderable prefents, and thereby 
avoided a difpute in the field, for which as yet he was unpro- 
vided. By the fame arts he took off Paufanias, his friends 
knowing well, that to a feeble ftate, gaining time is gaining 
all * (A). 

That 

a Diodor. Sicul. I. xvi. Justin. L vii. c. 5. 

(A) The difcerning reader will eafily perceive, that we have ta- 
ken the liberty to difcourfe at large on the policy of Philip, which 
is indeed a liberty we ought to account for, this work being intend- 
ed for an univerfal regifter of fads, not of leclures upon them. 
Firft then, let it be obferved, that this was the moft glorious 
reign which was ever feen in Macedon ; for Alexander cannot be 
{aid to have reigned in Macedon after his conquefb ; on the contra- 
ry, he rather defpifed it ; and of his fucceflfors none, in point of 
prudence, fortune, or true greatnefs, can be compared with Philip. 
It is requifite therefore, that this reign, which laid the foundation 
of the Greek empire, fhould be copioufly treated of. Secondly, the 
reign of Philip, thoggh crowded with wars, and adorned with ma- 
ny remarkable viftories, was, however, a reign of policy, in which 
the judgment of the prince wrought more than the force of the 
people. The Macedonians were a brave and generous nation before 
his time ; but it was he who fixed fortune to their arms, and, by 
making a right ufe of their valour, procured them thofe advanta- 
ges they had deferved, but had fcarce tafted before. He found 
them a nation inured to war ; yet he taught them a new difcipline, 
incomparably better than any at that time in ufe, by which they 
were enabled to bear away the victory, not only from more nu- 
merous armies, but from the beft troops in Greece, having alfo 
numbers on their fide ; fuch as the Phocia»s t who made war a trade ; 
and the Athenians^ in pitched battles held, till then, the expertell 
among the Greeks, He found his fubjc&s low, beaten, and alike 

without 
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That the bcft ufe might be made of this interval of His pru- 
quiet, Philip, who at firft a£ted as guardian only to his ne- dence in 
phew Amyntas the fon of Perdiccas, laying the youth afide, fettling of 
ftept into the throne, with the unanimous confent of the Ma- *ff** r * c * m 
cedonians, who declared, thfet neceflity ought to fuperfede an * 
loyalty; and that, fincethe public fafety required a man, m " tar 7* 
they ought not to pay allegiance to a child. He then pro- 
ceeded to introduce a new and ftri&er difcipline among the 
troops, which probably he had learned from the Thebans, at 
leaft in part. He particularly inftituted, or rather modelled, 
the phalanx, and taught the foldiers how to become more 

without fpirits and without allies. He left them feared by their 
neighbours, dreaded by the great king, and fovereigns of Greece, 
and all this by dint of genius. Thirdly, they who oppofed Phi- 
lip, confidered him rather as a politician than as a hero (unlefs we 
take that in the oriental fenfe, and conceive it to fignify a perfon 
diftinguilhable alike for the excellence of his wifdom and for his 
extraordinary valour). His enemies, I fay, confidered him in this 
light, and fo ought we, otherwife we fhall have but an imperfeft 
idea of his character, as is ingenioufly hinted by a great French wri- 
ter, who fays, Philip is in efteem only with fuch as stnderftand hif- 
tory (i). Our political reflexions are inferted for that very purpofe. 
We have colle&ed them from the beft authors, not invented them 
ourfelves ; and we have inferted them in fuch places only, as with 
great difficulty would be intelligible without them. Thus much on 
this fubjelt may fuffice let us clofe this note with a few words on 
the fchool wherein Philip learned this extraordinary wifdom : It 
was the houfe of Polymnas the father of Epaminondas, the greateft 
man among the Greeks, if we will fubferibe to the opinion of the 
moft judicious of the Romans (2), frequented by the moft learned 
and the moft virtuous citizens of Thebes, wherein Lyfidas of Taren- 
turn read his ledlures (3). In all probability Philip rather ftudied 
Epaminondas, than any fyftem of philofophy. That great man 
raifed Thebes to be mi ft re is of Greece ; Philip did the fame byiltf*- 
cedon. Epaminondas looked on dilcipline as the main /kill of a ge- 
neral, as well as the main ftrength of an army ; Philip taught it his 
Macedonians, and took care they mould not forget his leflbn?. E- 
paminondas was fecret and fudden in all his en ter prizes ; lb was 
Philip. We might eafily carry the parallel farther ; but this ia c- 
nough to (hew, that what Plutarch (4) and others of the anti- 
en ts have advanced on this head, is well founded, and that we 
ought to regard this Macedonian llatefman as a copy of the The- 
ban. 

(i) Mr. Tourreil in his preface to Demo ft bs>ie\, ( '?-) C/.-er, 
TttfctiL I. i. (3) Diodor. Sicnl. I xv. tj xvi. JFAian. Hijf. 

Var. I. iii. Paufan. in Baotic. D. Chryjoft Oral, i/tjeript. Pc> 
cufatio mag 1 fir at us. (4 ) ln*vit. Pelofid, 
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formidable from order and a juft conception of the rules of 
war, than from force ; and by the help of frequent inftrucr 
tions, kind language, and, when it was neceflary, fome bold 
ftrokes of feverity, he attained his end, Moft authors attri- 
bute all things in the Macedonian difcipline to Philips which 
in one fenfe is certainly true, but in another falfe. Philip 
fixed the rules of difcipline amongft his troops j but it is not 
likely he invented them, which though a new opinion, is yet 

probable, as we fliall fhew in a note b (B). Argaus with a 

body 

b DiODOR. Sicul. ubi fupra. ./Elian. 1. xiv. Oros. 1. iii. 

(B) Tt is certain, that in a drift fenfe Philip could not be the ill. 
vcntor of the phalanx, fince we find the Purgos or Tower, which 
was a kind of phalanx, and the very reverfe of the plinthion or 
tile, mentioned by Homer To fay the truth, the phalanx 

was in ufe among the Greeks in general, as our prefent learned and 
venerable primate has fully demonltrated (6), though it is proba- 
ble, that the Macedonian phalanx was better difpofed, and thofe 
who compofed it better difciplined, than any of the Greek armies 
had been before. Officers ufually improve one on the other. The 
Spartans were famed in the earlieft times of Greece for exaft order ; 
then the Athenians came into high reputation from the improve- 
ments made by [Iphicrates ; after thefe came Epaminondas, or ra- 
ther Pelopidas, who taught war as an art to the Thehans, from 
whom Philip learned it, and quickly furpaffed his matters. That 
he was not, however, the firit who introduced the phalanx into 
Maceion, feems evident from the teftimony of Diodorus, who tells 
us, the lllyrians, when firft attacked by Philip, had their plinthion 
(7) ; and inafmuch as they lay farther from Greece than the Mace- 
donians, it would be unreafonable to fuppofe them better fkilled 
in the Greek difcipline ; we muft therefore conceive, that the pha- 
lanx was known to his countrymen before the reign of Philip, tho' 
it was new-modelled, and received a frefh fet of rules from him ; 
which difcipline became peculiar to them, rendering the Macedonian 
infantry invincible then, and admirable yet. Whoever reads jE- 
lian (8) will difcern, that the whole docirine of drawing up ar- 
mies conformable to the ground affigned for the line of battle, the 
methods of changing thefe forms, marching, countermarching, 
charging, retreating, and encamping, was thoroughly ftudied by 
the Grecians, and praclifed by the Spartans , Athenians, Thehans, 
Thffalians, kc. with great facility and fuccefs. As this art of 
difcipline was of great confcquencc and public utility, it was 
taught by public profeflbrs, fliled Tu.lici, or mo 'fi x ers in military ex - 
ereifi, from a verb fignify ing to excrcife. That what we have ad- 
;dmay be juflificd, as well by authority as from probable con - 
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body of mercenaries advancing as far as Mga y and bein* 
conftrained by the citizens to retire, Philip determined to try 
the mettle of his troops by purfuing them ; which accordingly 
he did, and coming up with them, engaged and defeated 
them with great (laughter ; an a&ion which mightily revi- 
ved and encouraged the Macedonian army, taught them to 
confide in their prince, and to difcern the fingular advan- 
tages they received from regular difcipline. The king, 
however, Ihewed on this occafion the moderation which dif- 
tinguifhed his chara&er from moft of the chieftains of his 
age, by admitting a great body of troops, which had retir- 
ed to an eminence, to a compofttion. By this method he fe- 
cured a prefent victory, and eftablifhed a reputation of cle- 
mency, which proved of infinite fervice. c 

Immediately after this victory, he difpatched cmbafla- He makes 
dors to Athens^ and having inftru&ed them to give up all his*** r ' WJ '** 
right to Amphipolis , he eafily procured a peace; for tho' the'** *^ the ^ 
Athenians drew great benefit from their colonies and conquefts " ians /; 

yet the vaft expence of fending and r 
or maintaining armies there, difcouraged them much, and m-^^ 
clined them to makepeace whenever it was offered them, quijhestb* 
efpecially on honourable terms, which, as they confifted chief- lilyrians, 

c Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. 

jefture, it will be neceflary to remark, that J£ Han beforernenti- 
oned exprefly mentions the alterations introduced by Philip in 
the evolutions of the Macedonian phalanx ; whence it is evident, 
he did not either invent or introduce the phalanx itfelf. The great 
change he made was in the mode of their altering their wings at 
the beginning of an engagement. According to the old method, 
the motion contrived to effect this purpofe had the air of a retreat ; 
Philip had penetration enough to perceive, that this motion reverf- 
ed would effett the fame thing, and yet (hew rather as an onfer. 
As all things are of the utmoft confequence which have a tenden- 
cy to encourage the foldicry, Philip laid afidc the old method, and 
brought in this which had been practifed by the Lacedremonians (9). 
To thefe remarks we may add one general one, that difcipline, un- 
der the eye of an able general, renders troops invincible ; bur, 
under officers of final I abilities, it is far from being of fuch high 
advantage. Men of inferior^;/// have no ideas of thole changes 
which the alterations induced by time require, and therefore, by 
adhering too fcrupuloully to old rules, rum thernfdves and thole 
under their command, as we (lull have occalion to Ihew, when we 
come to fpeal: of the conquelt of Macedonia by the Romans . 



(9") c. xii. 
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ly in words, Philip failed not in gratifying them Anothe r 
thing which contributed to the fpeedy conclusion of this pcact 
was, the mean opinion the Athenians had of Philip 9 * power, 
which inclined them to believe all his embaffadors told them, 
and made them little apprehenfive of his breaking the peace. 
Thus delivered from one potent enemy by his ownaddrefs, na- 
ture quickly freed him from another, by taking off Agis king of 
P tenia. This news no fooner reached the ears of Philips than he 
determined to lay hold of this opportunity of revenging himfelf 
of the Peonians, and accordingly invaded their country, took 
their cities, and reduced them to fuch extremities, that they 
were conftrained to fubmit to him, and become his fubje&s. 
This war thus happily concluded, he without delay marched 
againft the Illyrians, with an army of ten thoufand foot and 
fix hundred horfe. This was one of the boldeft and moil 
martial nations in thofe parts, and had within a few years 
pften beaten the Macedonians. Bradylis, however, who 
was their king, offered to treat with Philip of a peace, on 
this condition, that each fliould keep what he pofleffed. Phi- 
lip anfwered, that he always preferred peace to war, but 
could not think of obtaining it, by quitting his claim to thofe 
places in Macedonia at prefent in the hands of the Illyrians. 
Brady lis upon this encouraged his troops, from the confide- 
ration of their vi&ories, to behave gallantly ; and with ten 
thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe, offered Philip battle. 
The engagement was both bloody and obftinate, and, as Dio- 
dorus Siculus intimates, the Illyrians had their phalanx as well 
as the Macedonians. In the end, however, chiefly thro* the 
conduct of Philip, who brought a body of horfe to charge 
the Illyrians in flank, whilft himfelf with the phalanx charg- 
ed in front, the enemy was routed, and the Macedonians 
purfued, and flew in the whole no lefs than feven thoufand 
men, which exceedingly broke and difordered the Illyrians, 
and conftrained them to buy a peace at the expence of all 
their conquefts c . 

Takes km- B y this time the affairs of Macedon were in a tolerable 
phipolis, pofture, and Philip, from the fuccefs which he already had 
Pydna, experienced, animated to greater things. It is not probable, 
Potidasa, that he already meditated the fubjc£tion of Greece, becaufe 

as yet he was matter of no force adequate to fuch an under- 
^* ar °} taking, but it is molt likely he propoled even now the ren- 
tfce Flood j cr j n g jjj^ kingdom not only independent, bat raifing it to a 

Before ^" atC °* P lc " cmmcrnce ovcr * ts neighbours. Whatever his 
Cltrift views were, he did not continue lon^ at reft, but fuddenly, 

d Poly /en. Strata^. 1. jv. c Diodok. Sicul. ubi fupra 
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and when it was leaft expected, attacked Amphipolis. This 
city, as we have already feen, was always a mighty curfc 
to the Macedonian princes, and therefore, from the begin- 
ning of his reign, Philip had kept his eye continually there- 
upon, watching for a fit time to reduce it. The Amphipo- 
titans, fenfible of the danger to which they were expofed, 
fent Hierax and Stratocles to Athens^ to offer themfelves and 
their city to that commonwealth. Demojlhenes, and thofe 
who, with him, forefaw how formidable Philip would tfne 
day become, feconded the deputies* of Amphipolis ; but the 
agents of Philip giving out, that the king intended to deli- 
ver it up to the Athenians when taken, they fuffered them- 
felves to be amufed, and denied the Amphipolitans relief. 
Philip profecuted the fiege brifkly, both by force without, 
and by negotiation within. At laft he took it by ftorm, and 
treated it as he did other places, that is, he put to death or 
baniihed fuch as were not in his intereft, and treated the 
reft of the inhabitants kindly. This blow once ftruck, he 
proceeded to reduce Pydna and Potidesa, in the laft of 
which was an Athenian garrifon, which he drew out, and 
difmiffed with all the marks of honour. After this he deliv- 
ered the city to the Olynthians, according to his maxim, 
That thofe are to he obliged whom we cannot overcome. Thefe 
conquefts made a great noife, and Philip now began to grow 
terrible to all his neighbours f . If this terror had engaged 
them in a league, in all probability they had fet very narrow 
bounds to the Macedonian king ; but as it produced a defire 
of obliging the conqueror, and turning his arms from them- 
felves, the bordering natioHs concurred to ruin each other ; 
and this they did the mbre effectually, becaufe Philip was fo 
perfect a matter indiffimulation, that he feemed to give impli- 
cit credit to whatever was told him, though at the lame time 
he communic?ted his real fentiments to nobody, his fuccefe 
being known as foon as his defign. 

We have heretofore fhewn, in our defcription of Mace- SubJuestbe 
doiiia, that the trad: of country between the river Strymon country be- 
and NeJJuSi was extremely rich in gold. Indeed the fame tnueen tbs 
of its mines had made it often change its mailers. When ™™ rS 
the Athenians were firft powerful at lea, it belonged to the TJ^!- 
Thajians, from whom they conquered it. Tin's republic de- ** s c * 
dining, it fell into other hands j and a few years before this y ear 0 f 
time the Thracians poflefled themfelves of it, and fortified t he Flood 
Crenides its capital city e . Philip, who looked upon gold as 2 6\z. 
the beft weapon, and the heft fervant in the world, refolvcd Before 

Chrirt, 

' Dem osth. Olynth. i. Diopor Sic. 1. xvi. Isocrat. ad Phil. 3^7. 

1 See. Vol. vii. p. 563, to 
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to feize upon this country, and to extraft out of its bowels 
a treafure fufficient to buy that empire for which he fo paffi- * 
onately longed. He executed this fcheme before it was 
known that he had formed it, and having taken Crenides y he 
not only altered the city, but in a manner rebuilt it, changing 
alfo ire name into Philippi K He likewife gave directions for 
working the gold mines to greater advantage than had been 
ade of them before, and having by this means eltablifhed 
a certain revenue of a thoufand talents per annum, which was 
in itfelf a large fum, and*fo much the larger in that it was 
extracted out of the earth, and not from his fubje£ts, he be- : 
gan to turn his eyes towards other conquefts. 
Ththtrtb In the firft year of the one hundred and fixth olympiad, 
9f Alexan- Philip, being then in the field received advice, that his wife 
der the Olympias, the daughter of Neoptolemus king of Epirus, was 

Year^f bought to ^ °* a * on at This fon was the famous 

the^FIood ^ exaru ^ er 9 j u ftly furnamed the Great. At the fame time 

Philip received advice, that his chariot had gained the prize 

Before at t ^ ie 0 ty m P* c games ; and upon the heels of this a third 
Chrift courier came, with an account that Parmenio had beaten the 
356. Illyrians. This furpnzing run of good fortune is faid to 
{ l y m Y\> have affe&ed Pbilig fo much, that he wiflied it might be 

tempered by fome 'flight mifhap, not that he was infenfible 
of felicity, but becaufe he was afraid that his fortune might 
decline as fwiftly as it had rifen 1 (C). 

At 



* Diodor. Sicul. ubifupra. Dion. Cass. 1. xlvii. 1 Plut. 

in vit. Alex. Just in. I. xii. Plut. Apophthegm. Usser. AnnaL 
A. I. P. 4358. 

(C) The birth of .Alexander we have fixed to the firft year of the 
one hundred and fixth olympiad. Antient authors are much divi- 
ded on this head, and therefore it is but reafonable to (hew on 
what grounds we have adhered to fome, and rejected the authority 
of others ( 10). Arrian from Ariftobulm informs us, that Alexan- 
der died in the month of Tbargelion the laft but one of the Attic 
year, in the clofe of the firft year of the one hundred and fourteenth 
olympiad, being then thirty-two years and eight months old (11). 
This plainly refers his birth to the year wherein we have fixed it. 
JElian indeed fays exprefsiy, that he was born and died on the 
fixth day of the month Tbargelion (12). Plutarch places his birth 
in the month Hecatombeon, which, he fay? , anfwered to the Mace- 
donian month Lous (13); but in this he was miftaken, for it appears 
clearly from a letter of Philip's (till preferved in the orations of 

(10^ Eufeh. Chronicon. f'O Arrian. exprdit. Alex. I. ix' 

(11) Far. HiJL L ii. c. 25. (15) In vit. Alex. 

Demo ft bene f f 
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At this time all Greece was in eonfufion 5 the Phoc\an % or, King Phi- 

*s it was otherwife catted, f acred war, of the caufe and lip pro- 
confequences <of which we haye fpoken dfewhere then 
raged with prodigies fiiry, which gave an opportune ******* his 

ty of fecuring and extending bis frontiers without interrupts con( l ue ft* 
©n. It aJfo produced rations applications from the contend- **™ irds 
ing parties in order to incline his affiftance, the effe& of • 



which we flbaU heneafter fee. In the mean time, let us fol- 
low the track of his conquefts. The little city of Methone 
bad given hun fome umbrage ; he conceived that his conquefts 
in Thrace might be in forne danger, if it fell into the hands 
of his enemies ; to prevent which he immediately inverted it. 
The inhabitants made a very ftout defence, and fubmitted at 
laft, on condition* that they might have free leave to quit the 
place, which was agreed to and executed ; after which Philip 
caufed the city to be razed, and divided its territories among 
bis foldiers 1 . At this fiege he bad the misfortune to lofe an 

rdinary accident, if the circurnftances 

This evil was, 



coaft* 



eye, by a very jext 

tranfmitted to tis may be believed (D). 
however, in fome meafure alleviated by the (kill of his furgeon, 

who, 

k Uwivers. Hist. Vol. VI. p. 245, fcfeq. 1 Diodor. 

Sicul. ubi fupra. Demost. Phil. i. 

Demoftbenes, that at this time the Macedonian month Lous did not 
anfwer to the Attic month Hecacombeon, but to the month Boedromion 

( 14). In after- times indeed the month Lous anfwered to Hecatom- 
icon, which, without doubt, was the fource of Plutarch's miftake 
in this point. Plutarch bath fallen aUb into another miftake on this 
fufcjeft ; he fays, that Phitif received this news immediately after 
he had taken Potidara ; yet, without doubt, Potidaa was taken 
two years before, viz. In the third year of the one hundred and 
fifth olympiad, where we have placed it, on the authority of De- 
moftbenes 9 who was Philip's contemporary (1 5), and of Diodor us 
Siculus, a more accurate writer in point of chronology than Plu- 
tarch ( 16). There is one thing which may be urged againft thus 
fettling the birth of Alexander as we have done, and that is, his 
father's receiving the news of his victory in the Olympic games on 
that very day ( i 7). But admitting that this is improbable, had 
we not better allow that Philip received this news a little before, 
than depart from a fadl fo clearly and fo exaftly fettled by 
Ariftobulus, who is acknowledged to have been the moft authentic 
hiftorian in whofe works the aft ions of Alexander were found > 
(D) There is fomething fo fabulous in the ftory we are told of 
Philip** lofing his eye before this place, that we could not judge it 

(14) In Or at tone de Corona. (1^) In Orationc contra Lcpthrem. 
Diodor. Sicul, /. xvi. ( 17) P/ut. nbifufra. J; ft hi . /. 

Vol. VIH. B fit 
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who, tho' he could not fave its fight, preferred the fprm of 
the king's eye from fuffering any disfigurement » ; yet the 
king was fo much chagrined thereat, as never afterwards to 
hear the word Cyclop^ or even an Eye, mentioned with pati- 
ence B 5 a ftrange weaknefs info great a man ! 
, As foon as Philip was recovered, he began to think of march* 

f' Thef int0 ^ffity? where % the petty princes of the Country ear- 
7*y C neiHy defired his prefence, to redrefs thofe mifchiefs which 
Year of t ' ie am ^ition of a fingle family had brought upon all Theffaly. 
the Flood Alexander of Pharrea, the original tyrant, had been murdered, 
2646. for his infupportable arrogance, by his wife and his brethren, 
Before who thereupon grew into great reputation with the Theffali- 

Chrift, 

353. w PLiv.Hift. Nat. L vii. c. 37. n Demet. Phaler. 

de Elocut. c. 3. 

fit to appear with thofe circum fiances in the body 6f our hiftory.' 
The reader, when he has perufed the relation as it is commonly 
told, will judge of the propriety of our conduit. It is (aid, that 
when Philip inverted Methone, one After, a moft excellent archer, 
was recommended to him with this commendation, that he could 
ftrike the fwifteft bird in its flight. Very well, replied Philip, we 
nut II call for him, when we make war with ft or lings. This fo ftung 

the archer, that he immediately threw himfelf into the city befieged, 
from the walls of which, when Philip was one day viewing the 
place, he difcharged an arrow with this inscription, For the right 
eye of Philip ; which it accordingly flruck, and put out. T^eking 

fhot back the fame arrow with this anfwer on the oppofite fide, 

Philip, when the town is taken, will caufe After to be hanged; 

which he alfo performed ( 1 8 ) % It was not here only that Philip 
felt the effefis of war ; his courage pufhedhim into all places of dan- 
ger; and darts, ftones,and javelins make no diflin&ion of perfons. De- 
mofthenes therefore, who cannot be fufpefted offlattering/\Mfy, could 
not forbear, when the fubjeft afforded him a proper occafion, pain- 
ting his perfonal bravery in fuch a light, as might have roufed the 
Athenians to emulation. " I will Ihew you, faid that glorious pra- 
" tor, this fame Philip, with whom we difpute for fovereignty 
and empire ; I will (hew him to you as he is covered with wounds, 
blind of an eye, hisfkull cracked, lame of a hand and of a leg, 
ready to throw himfelf into the midft of new dangers, and to 
put it into the power of fortune to deprive him of fome other limb, 
in hopes with the remainder of his body to live with glory and 
honour; fuch, Athenians, is Philip (19)!" It mull be owned, 
that if in the reit of his orations Demofthenes had (hewn this mo- 
narch to be a very bad man, he jias here acknowledged him tobe 
the grcatefl. prince of his time; which it is certain was a character 
lb much his due. that how much foevcr they might fcek to lcffcn, 
c\cn his enemies couid not deny him. 
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arts ; but Lycophron the elder brother affuming the govern- 
ment, and a&ing no better than Alexander had done, the 
Alluada, fo the Thejfalian chiefs are called, addrefled them- 
felves to Philips and befought his protection. He, having 
fettled his affairs in Thrace and on the fea-coafts, marched 
into Thejfaly* and made war on Lycopbron ; who, finding 
himfelf too weak to conteft with the MacedoJiian foot, joined 
with the Thejfalian cavalry, demanded aid of the Phocians, 
or rather of Onomarchus their general, who fent his brother 
Phayllus with feven thoufand men, to preferve Lycophron in 
his dominions. The tyrant, after the junction of thefe troops, 
no longer declined battle ; yet his fuccefs no way anfvvered 
his expectation, for he was defeated by Philips and the Pho- 
cians driven out of Thejfaly. Onomarchu, hearing this march- 
ed with all his forces to fupport Lycophron, and in two gene- 
ral engagements vanquilhetl Philips and compelled him to k- 
tire out of Thejfaly in great diftrefs. But tho* his army was 
beaten, his fpirit remained unconquered ftill ; fo that percei- 
ving the reduction of Thejfaly was abfolutely neceffary to his 
propofed empire, he applied himfelf with ail diligence to the 
recruiting of his army \ and, as foon as it was in a tolerable 
condition, marched immediately againft Lycopbron. The ty- 
rant did not wait his coming; but withdrawing his troops to 
a fecure camp, fent again to invite the Phocians to his affif- 
tance. Onomarchus, being determined to put an end to the 
war, marched with twenty thoufand foot and five hundred 
horfe, to oppofe the Macedonian. Philip in the mean time 
had prevailed on the Thejfalians to make their utmoft efforts 
in his favour $ fo that at length his forces confifted of twenty 
thoufand foot and three thoufand horfe,and then he no longer de- 
layed a general battle. This adtion proved decifivc, chiefly 
through the valour of the Thejfalian horfe \ for the princes who 
commanded them, knowing that they were to expect nothing 
but deftruCtion from Lycopbron, if he prevailed, fought with 
dpfperate refolution ; infomuch, that fix thoufand of the Pho- 
cians were flain upon the fpot, and amongft them their gene- 
ul, and three thoufand were taken prisoners. There had 
been ftill a greater (laughter, if the en:*a \c;nent had not hap- 
pened on the fea-fhore, when the Athenian fleet commanded 
by Chores puffed by, and thereby afforded fitch of the Phocians 
; s could fwim a refuge. Philip caufed the body of <h:omar- 
. v.vjt to be fearched for, and when it was found, he direvt-d 
it to be hung up with .ignominy, denyin; alfb funei.il rir:*, 
K) all that were flain, looking on rhem as J<u rilqfunis persons 
■ vvr having violated the temple at Delphi. I a- •//.'■/'.>/ and his 

br j;her Pithohus, feeing now no hop/: i f , ctai.un * i!.eir p : in 

li ?. il.uh". 
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cipaiity, were content to reftgir it > and being, Sniffed an 

giving their oaths to be quiet, they delivered up the cat/ of 
Pharea into the hands of Philip, who, as he had pmmtfed 

the Tbcjfalians, reftored all the cities to liberty, and hating 
thereby fecured the friendlhip of fo powerful a nation, he at* 
tempted to pafc through the Pyl*, in order to make war 
upon the Phocians*. This was a very bold attempt ; for 
lince the defeat df the Perftans at Plat tea, no Macedonian 
prince had ever fet foot in Greece. The Athenians therefore, 
having notice of his defign, marched with the utmoft expe- 
dition, fetzed the paffes, and obliged him for this time to a- 
bandon his purpofe, and return into M&ecdon *. 
Meditates We may reafonably look on this retreat as the sera of Phi- 
the ruin of Hp's hatred to the Athenians. He few, that they were the 
the Athe- only people in Greece capable of defeating his projeds, or of 
man pow- giving him uneafinefs in his own kingdom ; he therefore pro-* 
er - vided with much diligence a fleet compofed of light fliips, 

which continually difturbed their trade, and at the feme time 
enriched his fubje<3s by bringing in wealthy prizes. He alfo 
increafed his army by new levies, and projected the deftruc- 
tion of the Athenian colonies in Thrace. Befides thefe pre* 
parations at home, he pra£Hfed very fuccefsftilly tft Athens 
hfelf ; and by large appointments fecuFed fome eminent ora- 
tors to charm the people with delufive hopes of peace, or to 
frighten them with very expenfive eftimates, while they pre- 
tended a zeal for carrying on the war. Demoflhenes was the 
only man in Athens, who had a juft idea of the danger his 
country was in from the growing power of Philip, and who 
had Kkewifc capacity enough to point out the proper methods 
for reducing his exorbitant greatnefs ^. He fhewed the Athc+ 
niansy that the meafures they had hitherto purfued were un- 
worthy of them, and would never anfwer their ends. He told 
them, that running hither and thither, according as they 
heard that Philip marched this way or that, looked more 
like following him as their general, than making war upon 
him as their enemy ; he therefore advifed tranfporting two 
thoufand foot and two hundred horfc into Macedonia, a/Turing 
them, that if they had once an army, how fmall foever, 
there, the enemies of Philip would foon advance it to a for- 
midable greatnefs The Athenians approved, but they did 
not follow, his advice ; all the effaft it had was this, that 
Philip, being informed of it, a provided with greater vigour, 

° DionoR. Sicl'Z. ubi fupra. p Demosth. Philip, i. 

Just. 1. viii. i Plvt. in v it. Dcniofth. & Phocion. 1 Du- 
mostu. Philip, i. 

and 
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and determined at all events to have neither ft ate nor prince 
independent of himfelf within the limits of Macedan, that 
the Athenians might be deprived of all hop 
as they had done his anceftors, viz. compelling them, by 
the affiftance given to their neighbours, either to put all to 
the hazard of aij unequal war, or to becc 
dents on their republic f . 

Olynthus had now, in a great meafure, recovered that Makes 
power and authority , which it had when Amyntas the father of Wfly Qn 
Philip called in the Lacedamonians to affift him in making Olynthus. 
war againft ir f Philip himfelf had contributed to this reco- Year of 
very, by giving up thereto certain cities and territories, the Flood 
when he firft began his cohquefts ; but this was only to lull 2649. 
the Qlynthians afleep, and to fave himfelf the expence of ga- Before 
rifons, when it fuited not his circuniltanccs to maintain thrift 



but now, when his affairs were altered, he began to 35° 



them 1 i 

think not only of refuniing what he had beftowed, but of 
making himfelf matter of Olynthus, and thereby fubverting a 
republic, which had been heretofore an over-match for Ma- 
ccdon. The Qlynthians were too difcerning not to fufped 
Philip's defigp* before he actually put it in execution ; as foon 
therefore as they obferved that he was advancing towards 
the CiaUidian region, they put themfelves on their guard, 
and fent embafladors to Athens to intreat a confiderable and 
Ipeedy affiftance. Demojihenes failed not to efpoufe the caufe 
of the Qlynthians, He began with putting the Athenians in 




mind, that till now they had held the balance 
kings of Macedon and this ftate ; and that, if they held it not 
ftill,* they were as fure to be ruined as the Olynthians them- 
felves. Hence he inferred, that a prompt and confiderable 
fuccour fhould be fent according to the requeft of the embaf- 
ladors, and that commiflioners lhould be appointed for abro- 
gating fuch laws, as hindered the fettling the neceflary funds 
for carrying on a war of fuch importance with vigour u . De- 
mades and the reft of the orators, who were corrupted bv 
Philip, oppofed this propofition with all their eloquence : but 
as they had not either ti uth on their fide, or a power of 
fpeaking equal to Demojihenes, the people inclined to follow 
his advice and accordingly decreed, that relief fhould be 
lent to the Olynthians. Philip' in the mean time took Zei- 
ra, a town in the Chalcidian region, and razed it to t he- 
ground. He foon after marched againft Mycaberna and 2V- 
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rotUy both of which he fubdued. After this he openly at- 
tacked the Olyntbiansy defeated them twice in the field, and 



at laft fhut them up in their city \ The Athenian fuccours 
confifted of mercenaries, which therefore did the Olyntbians 
but little fervice, and were befides fo much fufpefted, that 
they were little lefs dreaded than the Macedonians them- 
selves ; the citizens therefore fent embaffadors a fecond time 
to Athens i to intreat frefh affiftance, and that it might be of 
Athenian troops. Demqfihenes feconded this propofition with 
his ufua] vehemence, and on his motion Chares was fent a 
fecond time with feventeen gallies, and a land army of two 
thoufand foot and three hundred horfc, all citizens of Athens ; 
but, alas ! the cordial came too late. It did indeed revive 
the fainting fpirits of the Olynthians for a time ; and the 
Athenians^ hearing of fome flight fuccefTes of theirs, grew 
fo elate, that they took no farther care of the war, as ap- 
pears from an oration of Demojihenes yet remaining y j but in 
Year of the end Olynthus was taken, nor fo much by the bravery of 
the Flood the Macedonian troops, as by Philip's corrupting its princi- 
2651. pal magiftrates, Eut by crates and Lajihenes^ who baiely be- 
Year be- traying their country, after the city had made a glorious de- 
*™* e fence, fecretly opened its gates, and let in Philip and his 
J* " army. The king on this occafion proceeded with great fe- 
J^ A1 verity ; he gave up the houfes of the citizens to be plunder- 
ed, and expofed their perfons to (ale, acquiring thereby an 
immenfe treafure, at the fame time as he ridded himfelf of 
fuch as were his implacable enemies. After this he celebrated 
olympic games in honour of this viftory, which happened in 
the firft year of the one hundred and eighth olympiad,caufing 
fplendid fhews to be exhibited for the diverfion of his army, 
making magnificent fcafts, at which they might be merry, 
and giving great rewards to fuch as had fignalized themfelves 
during the liege, that his foldiers might be encouraged to 




fcrve him both gallantly and faithfully 



z 

■ • 



Xemarka- Two incidents happened amidft thefe folemnities, which dc- 
bleinei- fcrve to be recorded, becaufe they Ihew the temper of Phi- 
dentsatthe Hp on both fides, and confequently muft enable us to form 
Olympics a better idea of the motives on which he a&ed, than we could 
infiituted pofiibly have done without them ; for without doubt the rea- 
by PhiiipJ fons of actions are better found by knowing the minj of the 

acior, than bv the moff circumftantial accounts of the things 
acted.' The riilfc of thefc incidents was a complaijit brought 

x Dioiion. Sicf f.. u! i fupra. y Dimo-tj/. 0!vn:ii. 
iii. I'li 1. 111 v«: L'eniul'.i. z Diuuuk. bic.il, ;iM mi 
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Uiftory of the Macedonians 



by Euthycrates and Lajlhenes againft the Macedonian foldiers 
for calling them traitors. To which Philip gave this anfwer, 

You mujl never mind what fuch fellows fay ; they are a fort of 
clownijh people j who will call a fpade a fpads a . As to rhe 
other remarkable incident, Satyrus a player, whom Philip 
had admitted to a great familiarity with him, was the only 
perfon who wore a grave countenance, and reached not out 
his hand to receive any of the gifts which Philip beftowed 
upon his friends. The king obferved it, and with his ufual 
complacency afked him, How he came to look fo dull ? and 
why he would not fuffer himfelf to be obliged as well as other 



vity 



flight on your prefents ; on the cc 



mely glad if 



pointing to two young women who were among the Haves ; 



f a man in whofe boufe 



them not out of greedinefs, but with an intent to give them fuch 
portions as may procure them honefl hujbands. Philip com- 
mended his generofity, granted his requeft,and loaded him with 
prefents of great value This affability, and particular care 
in rewarding every man who ferved him,gained Philip friends 
in every city, and made them eager to run any rifque to 
obtain his favour. He was fenfibie cf this, and was fo far 
from being alhamed of k, that he was wont to fay publicly, 
that he was no lefs indebted to his purfe than to his fword. 

The Phocian war was ftill unextinguished, and Philips 
tho' he affedted a neutrality, placed all his hopes in putting 
an end to this war, and thereby making himfelf the ar- 
biter of Greece. His hopes were well founded. The The- 
bans^ who were at the head of the league formed for re- 
ducing the Phocians, follicited him on one fide ; the ftates 
confederate with the Phocians fought his fi iendfhip on the 
other. He anfwered neither, yet held in dependence both* 
In his heart he favoured the Thebans, or rather placed his hopes 
of favouring his own caufe on that ftatc ; for he knew well 
enough, that the Athenians, Spartans, and other ftates allied 



with Phocis, would never fuffer him to pafs Tbcrmopyla:, and 
lead an army into their territories c ; yet he fhewed fo nu.en 
refpedt to the emballadors from thefe ftates, particuLiily cu 
Ctefiphon and Phrynon, who were lent riom Athene Xuxt 
they believed the king was in their in ten. ft, and repcrteJ ju 
much to their ma Iters. The Athenians, who were mow 
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folvcd in eafe and luxury, and confequently iveie afraid m 
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being diftarbed with wars, received this news with great fa- 
tisfaltion, and named immediately ten plenipotentiaries to go 
and treat of a full and lading peace with Philip. Of the 
number of thefe plenipotentiaries were Demojlhenes and JEf* 
chines, the moft eminent orators in Athens. Hie king of 
Macedon gave directions, that thefe embaffadors fhould be 
treated with the utmoft civility, naming at the fame time 
three of his minifters to confer with them, viz. Antipater f 
Parmenioy and Eurylocbus. Demoftbenes being obliged to re- 
turn to Athens , recommended it to his collegues not to carry 
on their negotiations with Philip's deputies, but to proceed 
with all diligence to court, there to confer with the king 
himfelf. On this, he told them, all things would depend, 
as on what they did depended the fafety of their country. 
The embafladors, however, were fo far from following the 
inftru&ions of Demojihenes, that they fuffered themfelves to 
be put off for three months by (hearts of Philip and his minif- 
ters. In the mean time the king took from the Athenians 
fuch places in Thrace as might beft cover his frontiers, giving 
their plenipotentiaries in their ftead abundance of fair promifes, 
and the ftrongeft aflurances, that his good- will ihould be as 
beneficial to them as ever their colonies had been. At laft a 
peace was concluded j but then the ratification of it was de- 
ferred till Philip had poffefled himfelf of Pharea in Theffaly, 
and faw himfelf at the head of a numerous army j then he 
ratified the treaty, and difmiffed the plenipotentiaries with af- 
furances, that he. would be ready at all times to give the 
Athenians proofs of his friendlhip. On their return to Athens , 
when this matter came to be debated before the people, De- 
mojlhenes plainly told them, That in his opinion, the promifes 
of Philip ought ndt- to be relied on, becaufe they appeared to 
be of little fignificance in themfelves, and came from a prince 
of fo much art and fo little fidelity, that they could derive 
no authority from their maker < Mfchi?tes, on the other 
hand, gave it as his fentiment, that the king of Macedon\ 
aflurances ought to give them full fatisfa£tion. He faid, That, 
for his part, he was not politician enough to fee any thing of 
difguife or difiimulation in the king's conduft ; that there was 
great danger in diftrufting princes, and that the fureft method 
of putting men upon deceit, was to fhew that we fufpe&ed 
them of it. The reft of the plenipotentiaries concurred 
with /Efchines \ and the people, defirous of quiet, and prone 
to pleafure, eafily gave credit to all that was faid, and decreed 
that the peace fliould be kept. All this was the eafier 

a Dcmost. Orat. de falfa'legst; 
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brought about, becaufe that Phocion y the worthieft man 
in the republic, did not oppofe Philip; which was owing 
to his having a juft fertfe of the ftate his country was 
in. He conceived, that the Athenians of thofe times 
were nothing Kke their anceftors, and therefore, as he ex- 
prefled himfelf on another occafion, he was defirous, fince 
they would not be at the head of Greece themfelves, they 
would at leaft be upon good terms with that power which 
would be fo c . 

* Philips who knew how to ufe, afc well as to procure, op- He enters 
portunity, while the Athenians were in this good humour, Phocis, 
pa fled Thermopylte, without their knowing whether he would andputsan 
fall on Phocis or Thebes; but he quickly undeceived them, ^ to the 
by commanding his foldiers to put on crowns of laurel, declar-^ rr ^ 
ing them thereby the troops of Apollo, and himfelf the lieu- av * r * 
tenant-general of that god. He then immediately entered Pho- 
cis, with an air of triumph, as if thunder and lightning had 
been at his command ; which fo terrified the Phocians, whom 
he had caufed to be proclaimed facrilegious perfons, that they 
immediately difmified all thoughts of defence, and without 
more ado fubmitted to his mercy. Thus the Phocian war, 
which had folong employed all Greece, was ended without a 
ftroke, Phalcccus, with eight thoufand mercenaries, being 
permitted to march off into Peloponncfus, and the judgment 
on the Phocians remitted to the Ampbifiyons, or grand coun- 
cil of Greece. By their decree the walls of three Phocian ci- 
ties were demoliflied, the people were forbid to inhabit in any 
but villages, to pay a yearly tribute of fixty talents, and ne- 
ver to make ufe cither of horfesorarms, till they had repaid to 
the temple of Apollo the money they had taken facrilegiouflyfrom 
thence. Their arms were taken from them, broken to pieces, 
and burnt ; their double voice in the council was taken from 



them and given to the Macedonians. Other. orders were made 
for refettling the affairs both of religion and ftate throughout 
Greece, all of which were executed by Philip with great ex* 
a&nefs and moderation, paying the moft profound refpc<fl to 
the council ; and when he had performed its commands, re- 
tiring peaceably with his army back xo-Mcccdon, which gain- 
ed him great reputation f. This feems to have been one of 
the greateft atchievments of his life, and that which laid they earo f 
foundation of his empire. Hence one hiftorian remarks, t ^ e pj 00 j 
that the Grecians paid the next honours to divinity, to a 2653. 
prince who had vindicated the honour of the gods tf ; and an- Before 
other tells us, that from this time forward Philip profpered Chriil 

e Pivr. in v!t. Demofth. & Phocion. f Diod, SiCtrL. 
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in all things, which was thought to be the juft reward of 
his piety, and the care he had taken . in reftoring the wor- 
fhip of Apollo i and a general guie t to Greece K 
Athenians At Athens alone the juftice and piety of Philip was not 
ready to Je- underftood. The people began to fee, tho* a little of the 
elare a- lateft, that they had been abufed and deceived by thofe who 
gmnft bim. j^j negotiated the late peace ; they faw, that j through their 

acceptance of it, the Phocians were deftroyed, that Philip 
was become matter of Thermopylae and might enter Greece 
when he pleafed ; that in abandoning their allies they had 
abandoned themfelves ; and that, in all probability, they 
might foon feel the weight of his power, whom they had fo 
foolifhly trufted : They therefore began to take new and vi- 
olent meafures ; they ordered, that the women fhould retire 
out of the villages into the city, their walls fhould be repair- 
ed, and their forts new flrengthened. They feemed in- 
clined to queftion Philip's ele&ion into the council of the 
Amphifiyons^ becaufe it had been done without their confent, 
and even to proceed to an open war. In all likelihood they 
had carried things to extravagancy, if Demojihenes had not 
interpofed. He told them, that tho' he was not for making 
the peace, he was, however, for keeping it ; and that he 
faw no manner of occaiion for their entering into fo une- 
qual a conteft as would needs enfue, if they took up arms, 
not only againft Philip^ but againft all the flates concurring 
with him in the late tranfa&ions. This feems to have cool- 
ed the rage of the Athenians , and to have brought them to 
think of ruining Philip by degrees, as by degrees they had 
rai/ed him 1 (E). 

The 

* Diodgr. Sicul. ubi fupra. » Dbmosthen. Orat. de Pac. 

(E) Libamut and Photius have taken pains to prove, that the o- 
ration to which we refer above, ought not to be afcribed to De- 
mojihenes. We might well enough defend ourfelves by alledging, 
that it has been generally efteemed his, and, as fuch, asconftantly 
maintained its place in his works. This would be fufficient for our 
purpofe ; but, in truth, the arguments on which the oppofice ftn- 
timent is built are fo eafily overturned, that we might be juftJy 
blamed for neglefting fo favourable an occafion of fecting this 
point in its true light. Demoftbenes, fay thofe who will not allow 
this oration to be his, charged jEjchines with betraying his country 
on account of his recommending warmly a peace with Philip ; they 
cannot therefore think, that Demojihenes would run openly into 
thofe meafures, which he had fo lately and fo warmly decried, or 
that he, who, on every other occafion, fingly oppofed Philip, and 

run 
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Tms lame of his achievements without the bounds of Oiopithes 
Macedm having difpofed the fubjedb of Philip to hope ?vcry 'with am 
thing from his conduct, and the feveral ftates of Grace to Athenian 
defire above all things his friendfhip \ that prudent monarch arm y m - 
laid hold of this favourable fituation to fix his dominion on ^'Mace- 
fuch a ftable foundation as that a revcrfe of fortune fhould 

mediately deftroy it. To this end, while he carried rill ] ip 



not ii 



on his negotiations through Greece, he likewife kept his army Th^^ 
in exercife by taking feveral places in Thrace, which terri- y ca r of 
bly incommoded the Athenians * . Diopithes, who had the tnc pj 00 j 




government of the Athenian colonies in thofe parts, perceiv- 3655. 
ihg well what end Philip had in view, did not ftay for any Before 
inftrudions from home ; but having raifed with much ex* Chrift, 
pedition a confiderable body of troops, taking advantage of 34.4. 
the king's being abfent with his army, entered the adjacent 
territories of Philip, and wafted them with fire and (word. 
The king, who on account of the operations of the campaign 
in the Cherfonefe, was not at leifure to repel Diopithes by 
force, nor indeed could divide his army without eminent ha- 
zard, chofe like an able general rather to abandon his pro- 
vinces to infults, which might be afterwards revenged, than 
by following the dilates of an ill-timed paffion to hazard 



DiODOa. Sicuf.. ubifupra. 

run all hazards to bring him into odium with the people;, fhould 
now be fingle on the other fide, and attempt to croft the difpofi- 
tion of the Athenian' in favour of peace and Phi/if ( 20), Thefe oh* 
jefiors forget, that Demofibenes was a patriot as well a,s an orator ; 
that he did not porfiie Philip with implacable hatred, becaufe he 
was king of Maeedon, but becaufe he thought him both willing 
and able to obftrucl the defigns of Athens, and even to reduce her 
from that fplpndid pre-eminence which (he now held in Greece, to 
the ordinary rank of a ftate in name free, but in truth dependent 
upon him; this was the motive of Demoftheneis heat on other oc- 
cafions ; and the motive to his coolnefs now was the Uriel alliance 
between Philip and the other Grecian ftates, which rendered it a 
thing impracticable for Athens to contend with him and thein alone. 
Befides, as he rightly obferves in the harangue, it would have been 
ridiculous for thofe, who refufed to enter into an equal war for 
rich cities and fertile provinces, to have rufhed fuddenly into a 
molt unequal con teft about an empty title, or, as he emphatically 
cxprefles it, To take away the Jbado*w •/ Dclphos ft om him who 'was 
tnajler of De\phos it/elf \zi).' Wei therefore acknowledge this to 
be the oration of Demofibenes, becaufe he was worthy of it. 
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the lofs "of his veteran army, whereon lay all his hopes. He 
contented himfelf therefore with complaining to the Atheni- 
ans of Diopithes's conduit, who in a time of peace had en- 
tered his dominions, and committed fuch devaftations, which 
could fcarce have been juftified in a time of war. His par- 
tifans fupported this application with all their eloquence ; 
they told the Athenians, that unlefs they recalled Diopithes, 
and brought him to a trial for this infringement of the peace, 
they ought not to hope either for the friendfhip of Philips 
or of any other prince or ftate ; neither could they juftly 
complain, if, prompted by fuch a precedent, others fliould break 
faith with them, and fall without theleaft notice upon their 
dominions. Demojlhenes defended Diopitbes, and undertook 
to fhew, that he defcrved the praife, and not the cenfure, of 
the Athenians. Thofe of the other party began to charge 
him then with crimes of a different nature ; they alledged, 
that he had oppreffed the fubje&s, and mal- treated the al- 
lies of Athens. Demojlhenes replied, that of thefe things 
there were as yet no proofs ; that when fuch fliould appear, 
a fingle galley might be fent to bring over Diopithes to abide 
their judgment, but that Philip would not come if they fent 
a fleet whence he inferred, that they ought to be cautious, 
and to weigh well the merits of this caufe before they took 
any refolution. He (kid, that it was true, Philip had not 
as yet attacked Attica, or pretended to make a defcent on 
their territories in Greece, or to force his way into their 
ports } when it came to that, he was of opinion they would 
be hardly able to defend themfelves, wherefore he thought 
fuch men were to be efteemed as fought to proteft their fron- 
tiers, in order to keep Philip as long as might be at a dif- 
tancc ; whereupon he moved, that inftead of difowning what 
Dtoptthe* had done, or directing him to difmifs his army, 
they fliould fend him over recruits, and fhew the king of 
Macedon, they knew how to proteft their territories, and to 
maintain the dignity of their ftate as well as their anceftors. 
Thefe arguments had fuch an effect, that a decree was made 
conformable to his motion 

Apt account The reader muft certainly be fomcwhat at a lofs as to the 
of the grounds on which thefe parties proceeded ; nor is it cafy to 
fources of f et them in a clear light. Philip is, generally fpeaking, re- 
Sir P rcfcntcd not on 'y M a politic and over-reaching but a frau- 
7n7es£ €r ' du,Cnt 3nd P crfidious > P rince > one who had finall regard 

tnveen 

Philip, 1 Demosthen. Orat. de N Cherfonef. Diodor. Sicul. ubi 
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to treaties, and who fet no bounds to his ambition. But 
then it muft be confidered, that we have all thefe reports 
from the fworn enemies of Philip % he had the misfortune 
to have been at variance all his reign with the Athenians* 
and the Athenians were at that time the moft eloquent, as 
their authors are yet eftcemed the moft excellent, among the 
Greeks. The orations of Demofthems many of them remain, 
but for any anfwers that were made to them, time has fwal- 
lowed them up ; and we have fcarce any apologies for Phi- 
lip- i yet in fpight of thefe crofs accidents, it may be dif- 
cerned, that Philip's character ought not to be confidered 
in altogether fo bad a light as the orator has placed it. For, 
firft, all fpeakers in popular aflemblks are went to exagge- 
rate the fubje&s on which they declaim, and like the painters 
of domes and cupolas make large allowances for the diftances 
between their pictures and thole who are to look up to them. 
Secondly, The Athenians naturally hated kings, and conceiv- 
ed all nations to be barbadians who were governed by them. 
Thirdly, theyheld their territories in Thrace by a very du- 
bious title, whxh we fhall take this occafion to explain. 
When the republic was in the zenith of its glory, they had 
pofleffed thcmfclves of the Cherfonrfe by force. When 
fancier deilroycd /ft bens 9 the inhabitants of the h f l>rc- men- 
tioned country put thcmfclves under the prctcc-icn of t!;e 
Lacedemonians m . Canon afterwards reduced them to the 
obedience of their antient mailers n , and Cotys king of Thrace 
conquered them once more from Athens. CherjhbUptes his 
fon, finding himfelf unable to oppofe Philip of Macahn* 
gave up this place again to the Athenians^ refcrving only the 
city of Cardia which flood on the ilihmus o. Pl.Hih bavin *• 

m I ^3 

now difpoffeffed Cherfobleptes of hij kingdom, the citizcr.s 
of Cardia, unwilling to fall under the Atb'uan voice, feh- 
mitted themfelves voluntarily to Philip; vherei-pon Di j i- 
thes began the war, on a fuppofition, that fo cnu ipsr/jivr a 
prince would not flop here, but would ioakc \A: of the :d- 
vantages he had aheady gained, utterly to diipt I.e.*"-, the /hi c- 
nians of their colonies in thefe parts v . Such were :he forces 
ofthofe differences,which fo long einbroiJ.-d ihc /ji'-.wr, /•■ . , ^ t ■ i 
Philip y fources- which, lying as they diJ in the c< r.!l oris 
of Mace don and Athens, could never he dne i r;- ; [\ r Mie 

prudence of Philip giving him to umLrlLi.u, [.'.at :ii he 

,n Plutarch, in vit. Lyfand. Dkd'r, 'Vct.. ! !). ii. 

n Corn.Nepos, vit. Conon. ° Urr 1 mirn. O/r :.di\ 
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was m after of Greece, he would never be able to keep the 
Athenians under ; and till that was done, knowing himfelf 
to be unfafe at home, and fcarce to be called a king ; he 
chofe to run all hazards in order to be the former^ chief- 
ly becaufe of all fituations he dreaded to be in the lat 
ter (F). 

Hiscxpe- While affairs ftood thus, the Illyrians, recovering cou- 

ditiim in ra g e > an ^ feeing Philip at fuch a diftance, harafled the fron- 

reprejpng tiers of Macedon, and threatened a formidable invafion ; but 

tie l\\y- this attempt of theirs prejudiced none fo much as themfelves, 

jians, and for Philip by quick marches arrived on the borders of Illy- 

his ncgoti- rium, and ftruck this barbarous people with fuch a panic, 

****** in that they were glad to compound for their former robberies 
Greece. 

(F) The extended country of Thrace was inhabited by many 
nations. The reader will meet with what can be cpllecled refpeft- 
ing their hiftory hereafter, at prefent it will be neceffary to fay 
fomething of the families of thofe kings with whom Philip had to 
do. Teres king of the Odryfians, by the conqueft of many little 
princes, mi fed himfelf to a very high rank, and fwelled his do- 
minions to a large extent ; he had two fons, Silalces and Spar a- 
docus[zz). The defendants of thefefons were engaged in conti- 
nual wars amongft themfeives, which extremely broke and ruined 
all their principalities, till at laft Seuthcs raifed a confiderablc king- 
dom out of the conquefts he made, and left it to his fon Cotys the 
father of Cberfobleptes, as Demojlhems tells us (23) ; but Di 'odor us 
will have him to be his brother (24). After the death of Cotys, 
his dominions were lhared by Cherfoblrptes, Beri/ades, and Amada- 
ens. Cherfobleptes quickly difpoffeffed the other two, and, flufhed 
with thefe conquefts, and the hopes he had of the friendlhip of 
ihe Athenians, he began to contend with Philip, who, falling upon 
him with a veteran army of well-difciplined troops, defeated and 
dethroned him. This Cherjobleptes we (hall hear much of hereafter : 
The Athenians granted him the honour of being inrolled in their 
city-regifter, and he, when he found Philip too ftrong for him, 
resigned a part of his dominions to them. The truth is, conqueft 
was the belt title that any of them had, except the Thr actons % wh» 
may be faid to have had a birth-right in their own country. Philip 
therefore wifely added that trad 'of land he conquered, between 
the rivers S try mots and Ntjfus, to Macedonia* without pretending to 
make himfelf ablb lute matter of Thrace. His fon AUxander indeed 
iid conquer it, but after his death, it fell again under the obe- 
uiencc of a native, viz. Seuthes the Jon or grandfon of Cherfoblep- 
fs; y who defended hi:; light and hi-» puflVflion againft the Macedo- 
nians, more fucceilfully than his anceltor* had done 
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at the price he was pleafed to fet* 5 . Moft of the Greet 
cities in Thrace now fought the friendship of the king, and 
entered into a league with him for their mutual defence. As 
it cannot be fuppofed, that each of thefe free cities had a 
power equal to that of Philip, we may therefore look upon 
him as their prote&or. This is exa&ly conformable to the 
account which Diodorus gives us of this matter ; but De- 
mojlhenes reprefents this tranfa&ion as downright robbery, 
infinuating, that to have Philip for a protestor, was to own 
him for a mafter ; and that confequently his proceeding in 
this manner was making a conqueft of fo many cities, and 
an injury to all Greece r . About this time Philip's negoti- 
ations in P eloponnefus began to come to light ; the Argives 
and MeffenianSy growing weary of that tyrannical authority 
which the Spartans exercifed over them, applied to Thebes 
for affiftance ; and the Thebans, out of their natural aver- 
fion to Sparta, fought to open a pafTage for Philip into 
Pehponnefusj that, in conjun&ion with them, he might 
h umble the Lacedemonians. Philip readily accepted the of- 
fer, and refolvcd to procure a decree from the AmpbiSlyons* 
directing the Lacedemonians to leave Argos and Mejfene free ; 
which if they complied not with, he, as the lieutenant of the 
Amphiftyons, might, with great appearance of juftice, march 
with a body of troops to inforce their order. When Spar* 
ta had intelligence of this, fhe immediately applied to Athens* 
earneftly intreating affiftance, as in the common caufe of 
Greece. The Argives and Mejfenians, on the other hand, 
laboured afliduouily to gain the Athenians to their fide, al- 
leging, that if they were friends to liberty, they ought to 
affilt thofe whofe only aim was to be free. Demofthenes at 
this juncture out-wreftled Philip, if we may borrow that 
king's expreflion ; for by a vehement harangue, he not only 
determined his own citizens to become the avowed enemies 
of the king, but alfo made the Argives and Mejfenians not 
over-fond of him for an ally r ; which when Philip per- 
ceived, he hid afide all thoughts of this enterprise for the 
prefent, and began to praftifc in Euhva. fw mft 

This country, now called Negropont, is fepa rated 
Greece by the Euripus, a {freight to narrow, that Eubeta leafier 
might ealily be united to the continent. This fituariun c j ic Flood 
made Philip call it, the Fetters of Greece, which h; there- 2 /;- (J . 
fore fought to have in his own hands. There had been for Year be- 
fome years great di(l ui bances in that country, under colour fore 
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of which Philip fent forces thither, and demolifhed Porthtnosj 
the ftrongeft city in thole parts, leaving the country under 
the government of three lords, whom Danojihenes roundly 
calls tyrants, eftablifted by Philip c . Shortly after the Mace- 
donians took Oreus, which was left under the goverment of 
five ma£iftratc5, ftylcd alfo tyrants at Athens* Thither 
Plutarch of Eretria, one of the mod eminent perfons in 
ILubcca, went to reprefent the diftrefles of his country, and 
tj impiorc the Athenians to fct it free. This fuit Demoji- 
kencs recommended warmly to the people, who fent thither 
their famous leader Phccinn, fupporccd by formidable votes 
but a very (lender army ; yet fo well did he manage the 
afraiis of the commonwealth and her allies, that Philip 
quickly found he mull for a time abandon that project, 
which, however, he did not, till he had formed another no 
lefs benciicial to himfelf, or lefs dangerous to Athens u . It 
was the p: ofecuticn of his conquefts in Thrace, which he 
tho-.^ht of pufhing much farther than he had hitherto done, 
or could be reaionably fufpected to have any intention of do- 
ing (G). 

The 

r Plut. in vit. Phocion. Demosthcn. Philip, iii. n Di- 
odor . Si cu l. ubi fupra. Plut a rch. ubi fupra. Demosthen. 
ubi i'upra. 

(G) We have {hewn above of what importance Euhaea was both 
to Philip and to the reft of Greece ; we fhall here take occafion to 
fpeak of the form of government which Philip would have eftab- 
1 iflied there. We no- where find, that he had any idea of annex- 
ing it to his dominions, or of obliging the people to live under 
-new law*, or new modes of rule. Eubcea was full of great cities, 
each of which was a kind of republic, and, together with the benefits 
of freedom and independence, were fometimes difturbed by that fpi- 
rit of diffenilon which frequently enters where liberty is adored. 
In fhcfc depute* both parties were wont to have recourfe to foreign 
;.f!i' ranee, the Athenians* Thekans, Lacedaemonians % all in their turn, 
had lent auxiliaries to lupport their friend, in this ifland ; and now 
i: leeir.i the king of Macedv: though: fit to do the liko-t— without 
iloubr on a principle of intcre'e, for when do princes a& from any 
o'her r We have very imperfect accounts of this war, which end- 
ed at lafl lo the difidvantage ot the Athenians : Inllead- therefore 
of drpwmg rovjerhrr all the jejune pafTages in antiont authors, 
wherein the Fsuhtran war is mentioned ; we will from Detnaflhcnrs 
hinvifif give a fuccincl detail of the tyranny which Philip fet up in 
O'f.vr, one of the principal citid of Euhaea. PhiUftides, Me- 
tr't>pn< t Sirratts, A^n^eu^ and Thoas t were at the head of afF.iirs, 
and were proleiled friends to Philip of Macedon ; Eufhreus, who 

had 
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The preparations he made for the campaign were extraor- Philip /*• 
dinary, his army larger than he was wont to make ufe of, and modes the 
the precautions he took for the fafety of his dominions in his cities of 
abfence, by appointing his fon Alexander regent, fuch as Ibew- '*'Heiicf- 
ed he had vaft defigns in his mind. At length when the fea- P° nc - 
fon of the year permitted, he marched with thirty thoufand 
men and inverted Perinthus *. This city was one of the moil 
confiderable in the Propontis, always firm to the Athenians , and 
confequently both dreadful and dangerous to Philip. The 
fiege was hardly formed before the king received advice, that 
his reftlefs neighbours had taken arms, fuppofing that they 
could eafily deal with forces commanded by a child; for A- 
lexander was not above fifteen . But before he had leifure to 
reflect on this danger, he was farther informed, that Alexan- 
der had marched againft them with fuch fecrecy and expedi- 
tion, as to fa'I upon them before they were aware, and there* 
by ftruck them with fuch confirmation, that, making a pre* 
cipitate retreat, they covered themfelves with (hame, and 
crowned the youth they defpifed with laurels: Philip, how- 
ever, fent for his fon immediately to the camp, fearing that 
this fuccefs might make him adventurous, and that fortune 
might not be always fo favourable as, upon this occaiion, the 



* Diodor Sicul. ubi fopra. Justin, lib. viii. Demos- 
then, pro Ctefiphon. 

had formerly dwelt at Athens* began to treat thefe magiftraces as 
traitors ; he alledged, that they were entirely devoted to the 
Macedonian, and would betray the city into his hands , PhiliflUes 
and his collegues immediately threw this man into prifon ; the peo- 
ple it feems concurred with their magiftrates, and looked upon him 
as a difturber of the public peace, When the diforders in the relt 
of Eubeea had occafioncd Macedonian troops to be fent thither, the 
inagifttatcs of Oreus owned them for their prote&ors, baniihed fuch 
as had confederated againft them, and affumed the direction of pub- 
lic affairs to themfelves, which had fuch an effeft on the patriot 
they had imprifoned, chat he laid violent hands upon himfelf. 
Philifiides and his collegues are qualified by the Athenian orator 

with the name of tyrants, and Philip, who was their protedor, is 
made the tyrant of tyrants (16). This was the trueftyleof A- 
thens 9 where all power, underived from, or unexercifed for, them, 
was held tyrannical. It is very pofGble, the Eubeeam might fpeak 
another language, and without qucftion the partizans of Philip 
protefted loudly ,that he interefted himfelf in the affairs of EubaeaM 
order to prefer ve the people from being opprcflcd by foreign ftatea. 

(26J DtmoJIbtn. Or at. Philip. iik 
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had been. The Perinthians y however* made a gallant de- 
fence, their city being well fortified* as well as remarkably 
ftrong from its fituation. Philip on his fide prefled it clofely 
both by his artillery, that is, Battering engines > and by fap : 
he caufed alfo moveable towers to be ere£ted> and bringing 
them near the t walls, his foldiers from thence threw all forts 
of mi/five weapons into the city y . Athens^ for whofe fake 
Perinthus thus fuffered, heard the complaints of her embaf- 
fadors, fupported by the pathetic orations of Demojlhenes* 
with companion. Succours were immediately decreed in 
(pight of all the arts which the friends of Philip could make 
ufe of y however, Chares was made choice of to command 
them, and if Philip had been to have appointed a general, 
he would probably have been the man. He was vain, luxu- 
rious, haughty, infolent, and unjuft; was very indifferently 
{killed in military matters, yet fo full of promifes of what 
he would perform, that the promife of Chares became a pro- 
verb, to fignify an undertaking which would never be fulfil- 
led. This commander in chief fet fail with a fmall fquadron 
of gallics, a confiderable body of land-forces, and an ex- 
cellent band of mufic, which he chofe with great care, and 
paid at an extravagant rate. His character Was fo well known, 
that the Perinthians y in as bad a ftate as they were, refufed 
to admit him into their port, fo that he was forced to re- 
turn home, without doing any thing more than plundering 
the allies, and thereby bringing difgrace on the Athenian 
name *. 

Philip As Philip was perfe<% weH acquainted with the ftate of 
writes a Athens at that time, and knew that the engaging it in a war 
letter to would in all probability revive that fpirit of ambition and 
/foAthe* that appetite of glory, which had in former times rendered 
ans. it fo powerful^ he had recourfe to thofe mighty talents 

which diftinguiihed him in that age,, and which may be faid 
to have diftinguiihed him from all kings. He wrote the A- 
thenians a letter, which is ftill extant, and which it would be 
injurious to his memory to abridge, or to publifh in any other 
than his own words. Ic was intended as a manifefto to the 
commons and to his enemies in Athens^ and as a fcheme of 
inftrudtion to his friends ; how well itanfwered both^urpo- 
fes, the reader will difcern, and form from thence a juft Idea 
of a prince, who was his own fecretary, as well as his own 
general, his own minifter, and his own treafurer j not that 

y Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. 1 Plutarch, in vlt. 

Phocion . Diooor. Sicut. ubi fupra. 
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he was opinionated of his own parts, but bccaufe he was a 
perfect judge of thofe of other men, as appears from a faying 
of his relating to thefe Athenians. He was told they ele&ed 
annually ten generals : They are a happy people, faid he, who 
every year can find ten generals, Jince i in my whole life have 
found but one, which was, Parmenio *• But to the letter, 
thus it ran : 

Philip to the fenate and people of Athens, greeting ; 

44 After applying to you often, though always in vain, by 
" my em bafladors, in order to engage your paying the fame 
44 regard to your oaths and treaties that I do to mine ; I am 
44 determined to explain to you myfclf the mifchiefs I fuftain 
44 by your perfifting in a contrary conduit. Do not be fur- 
44 prized at the length of my letter y to enter into a detail 
" of your infractions and my patience, requires no fmall 
44 room, 

44 I begin with Nicias my herald, taken out of my do- 
44 minions. Inftead of punifhing fuch as were concerned 
44 in this fa<5t, you were pleafed to detain him in prifon for 
44 no lefs a time than ten months before you fent him back, 
f 4 neither did you make any difficulty of taking from him, 
44 and reading in the public aflemblies, the letters with 
44 which he was intrufted by me- After this the ports of 
44 the ifle of Thafus were opened to the Byzantine gallies, or 
44 rather to all forts of corfairs, which you faw with the fame 
44 indifference, as if this practice did not involve you in the 
44 guilt of evident perjury. Then your general Diopithes en- 
44 tered my territories in a hoftile manner, carrying into fla- 
46 very the inhabitants of Crobylus and Tirijlafas, pillaging 
44 and facking all the villages in that part of Thrace. When 
44 Amphylochus my embaflador went to treat for theranfqm of 
44 the prifoners. Diopithes, to crown his worthy exploits, 
44 clapped him up, and forced him, to refcue himfclf from 
44 ill ufage, to pay down nine talents, and all this he did 
44 with your participation and countenance. Ought the vio- 
44 lating the refpeft due to a herald at arms, or an embafla- 
41 dor, to be borne rather from you than from other people ? 
44 What think you of the bufinefs ztMegara ? As foon as 
44 its inhabitants had injured Anthemocrites, cloathed by you 
44 with a public character, you thought yourfclves obli ed to 
44 take a publicand proportionate revenge; you excluded fuch 
4t a* were guilty from any commerce with you ; and you e- 
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reded a pyramid before your gates to perpetuate the me- 
mory of your jufticc and their crime. Well then ! an 
outrage held fo intolerable, when done to yourfelves, doth 
it pafs for nothing when you yourfelves do it ? 
" Caltiasy one of your generals, made not the leaft fcru- 
pie of reducing under your obedience all the towns feated 
on the Pegaj&an gulph, though they were cxprefsly com* 
prehended in our treaty under the name of my allies. 
Thi6 done, he attacked all the veffels bound to Macedonia ; 
paflengers, merchants, all were held good prize, and fold 
for flaves. Thefe piracies you have applauded and juftified 
by your decrees ; for my part, I don't fee what you could 
have done worfe, if you had declared open war againft me. 
Nay, heretofore, when the fword was drawn, you con- 
tented yourfelves with carrying on hoftilittes in an open 
manner $ you made reprifals oh ipy fubje&s; you did all you 
could to injure their trade; you fupported my enemies, and 
endeavoured to make defcents oi) my territories ; but how, 
while we are at peace, you ftop not at thefe things, your 
rancour and your injuftice have puftied you on to ftir up 
a barbarian to become my enemy ; l and your embafladors 
have folicited the king of Perfia to over- whelm Macedonia. 
What ftrange condula is this ? to befeech that monarch to 
ally himfelf with you againft mc, without remembering, 
that before he had fubdueid Egypt and Phoenicia* you re- 
folved to invite me and the reft of the Greeks into a confe- 
deracy againft him as the common enemy. Very confident ! 
T'other day you were for going with me againft him, 
now you deiire hirp to go with you againft me, Your 
anceftors, as I have been informed, objected it as an un- 
pardonable crime to the children 6f Piji/fratus, that they 
invited the gnat king into Greece ; yet the fame thing is 
done by your modern politicians. You are riot thus it feems 
afhamed to injure me by methods you condemned even in 
your tyrants, fo that all things become lawfuland laudable, 
as foon as it is difcerned they will fpight Philip. You 
have given me a fignal mark of this in your decrees, in- 
joining me to put Teres and Cherfrbleptes* as citizens of 
Athens, into quiet poffeffion of their eftates. Ifliall not in- 
quire whether they were comprized in our treaty of peace, 
whether their names are to be found in your lift of citizens, 
or Whether they are natives of defendants of Athens ; 
this 1 know yerv well, that I have fern Teres ferving in 
my armies againft yoiij and Cberfibleptes being on the very 
point of fwearing to a treaty concluded with my embafla- 
dors., declined it, terrified by the menaces of your general, 

" who 
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" who threatened to proclaim him an enemy to your republic, 
" What juftice ! what equity ! what confiftency is here ! 
" when he was about to become my friend, you threatened 
«< to declare him your enemy ; after doing me all themifchief 
" he could, now truly he is your citizen. You who hereto- 
" fore received and protected a murderer, while yet red with 
« 4 the blood of Si takes ! Shakes king of Thrace ! Si takes, 
*« whom you called your citizen ! yet in regard to this title, 
« you are now for taking Cberfobleptes under your proteftion. 
«« and for making war on me on his account ; however, 
<< upon other occafions, you have more than once regarded 
«« in another light thcfe adopted citizens, your laws, and 
" your decrees. But to cut ftiort this difpute, you cannnot 
*« deny, that you have feen dethroned, and ignominioufly 
" bantfhed, Eyagorasof Cyprus and Dionyfiusoi Syracufe t 
<< two kings, who for themfelves and their defendants were 
« honoured with the high title? of citizens of Athens. If 
" your eloquence can be fo effectually employed as to per* 
<« fuade thofe who have driven thefe tyrants from their thrones 
" to replace them again, you may be aflijred, that you will 
« find me no left tradable in refettjing Teres and Cberfoblep- 
•« us in all and feveral their dominions in Thrace. If you 
" look upon that to be a crime in me, with which you 
" will not fo much as upbraid others, can you wonder, that 
" I pay little regard to your cenfure ? I could fay many 
<< things more upon this head, but I chufe rather to fuppreis 
" them. 

«« With refpeft to other things, be it known to you, that 
" if you attack the Cardians, they £hall be fuccoured ; I 
« will and I ought to do it, not only in refpeft to the ftri£t 
46 alliance there has been between us, long before I conciud- 
" ed the treaty with you, but on account alfo of your ob- 
" ftinacy in refilling to fubmit the differences between you 
" and them to arbitration, as they and I have often defired 
«« you to do, Would you not take me for the meancft 
' creature in the world, if upon this occafion I fhould de- 
' fert my old and conftant friends, for the fake of people 

< who thwart me in every thing I do ? I can no longer be 

< filent, your infolence is come to a height not to be borne ; 
« your late proceedings are of fuch a caft, that moderation 

* is no longer a virtue. The Peparethiom did but tell you 

* they wer$ oppreffed by me ; and, without further inquiry, 

* you direft your generals to avenge tfiefe iflandeis, whom i 

* had chaftifed more mildly jhan they defcrved. Thcfe 
1 faithlefs people had in full peace furprized Hhlonnejus, nor 

* would they part either with the ifland or the gnrifbn, tho* 

I often 
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44 I often folicited them by my embafladors. When I was 
44 thusinfuhed, you faid not a word ; but when I came to 
44 do myfelf juftice, what a clamour have you fet up t You 
44 know very well, that I took this Halonnefus neither from 
44 them nor you, but from Sojlrates. the pirate. If you fay 
44 that he held it under your protection, you declare your- 
44 felves his accomplices : If you difown him and his robbe- 
44 ries, why fhould you think of depriving me of my juft 
44 reward, for clearing the feas and protecting trade? I be- 
44 Jieve I can guefs the reafon. All things 1 do offend you, 
44 kindnefles not excepted. I offered you this Halonnefus 
* 4 merely out of the great refped I had to your friendfllip M % this 
4fc did not pleafe your demagogues, they talked you into a 
44 refufal of my offer, and which was fomewhat Angular, they 
44 talked you into reclaiming what they made you refufe to aQ- 
44 cept. Would you know the rcaforf? Come, PU teliit you : 
*. 6 Either I tmtil have rcfrored the ifland, which you know 
44 w»iul<l have beeaa full proof of my taking it unjuftly j or 
44 I mult have'refufed to reftore it, and thereby have opened 
44 a way to thofe violent motions whicb they long to make 
44 in your affemblies. Well, I penetrated all this, and, to 
44 be even with them, offered to fubmit our difputes to arbi- 
" tration, refolving to make you a prefent of the ifland, if 
•* it was adjudged to me, and to have yielded it up, if judg- 
44 ment had gone againff me. Many a time did I offer this, 
44 and as often did you rejeft it. The Peparethians in the 
44 mean time feized the ifland. Well, what was I to do 
44 then ? Was I bound not to punifh thofe violators of their 
44 oaths ? Was I patiently to fubmit to injuries of fuch a na- 
44 ture, offered in fuch a manner ? Confider a h'ttle ; if Ha- 
44 lonnefus belonged to thefe people, how came the Athenians 
44 ro demand it ? If it belonged to you, why did you not 
44 attack the ufurpers ? Things came at laft to fuch a pafs, 
44 that, to fecure the paflage of Macedonian veffels from the 
44 privateers, fitted out from your colonies by order of Poly- 
44 crates, authorized fo to do by your decrees, 1 was conftrain- 
44 cd to come in perfon before the ports of thefe corfairs, 
44 in order to keep them in awe. I had little reafon to a£t 
44 with all this caution, when that general at the fame time 
44 fent to rhe Byzantines to join with him, and declared pub- 
44 liclv, that, when occafion fhould offer, he would make 
44 war upon me. AH this did not engage me to a£t with a 
44 violence proportioned to yours. I attempted nothing 
44 againfi you ; I feized not either your gallics or your domi- 
44 nions, though it was in my power to have taken a part, if 
44 not the whole, of both j and all this time I continued to 

44 folicit 
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folicit you, that our differences might be put to arbitra- 
tion. Judge for yourfelves, whether equity is beft award- 
ed by reafon or the fword, and whether it be fit, that 
youorlfhould be judges in our own caufes ; confider too 
with yourfelves, how unreafonahle it will appear, that 
the Athenians, who forced the Thafians and the Maronites 
to be content with an arbitration made on their rcfpeftive 
claims to the city of Stryma, fhould refufe to fubmit to 
w the decifion of their own differences with me in the fame 
4< way. Your oftftmacy muft appear ftill more unreafona- 
" ble, when it is remembered, that the arbitration I offered 
would not have left you expofed to the uncertainties which 
ufually attend fuch judgments. If it went againft you, you 
were to lofe nothing j a decree in your favour would have 
given you my conquefts. 
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To crown all your oddities, you refufe to hear my cm- 
bafladors, who are impowered, in the name of me and 
my allies, to affure you that we are willing to compro- 
mife upon feafonable terms whatever differences fubfift 
between us and other Greeks. Could you take any bet- 
ter method than complying with this propofition ? At all 
events, it muft have been beneficial to you ; for I muft 
either have adted conformable to my offers, or not : In 
the firft cafe, you would have had the honour of proredi- 
ing all the Greeks^ who, you fay, have taken umbrage at 
my power : In the fecond, you would have had the great- 
eft advantage over me j my want of faith could not have 
been concealed, I muft have palled for a traitor convi£ 
throughout Greece. To fay the truth, my proportions 
were perfe&ly fuited to your people ; but, alas ! your de- 
magogues could not find their accounts in them. Thofe 
who are beft acquainted with your government fay, that 
thefe fort of people know no fort of war fo cruel as a 
peace, and never tafte fo much of peace as in the midft 
of war. When the fword is drawn every Athenian ge- 
neral is tied down to compound with them ; and muft ei- 
ther pay for their crying him up, or for their not crying 
him down. Your dealers in words carry it ftill far- 
ther : In order to have reputation, a man's character 
muft be publicly given by them. This is a general bu- 
finefs, nor is it of any great confequence what country 
he is of, who defires to be commended j the noble 
cC citizen, the illuftrious ftranger, a whole firing of thefe 
4t fort of epithets are at their command ; and, once beftowetJ 
v4 in the aflembly, thofe who are honoured with them become 
mo ft excellent commomvealth's-men in the opinion iA 

tfc the 
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" the vulgar. I could upon very reafonable terms have 
44 filenced their inve&ivcs or even have converted them into 
" eulogies \ bur I fcorn to acquire your friend/hip in fu 
44 fcandalous a manner. I fhouJd be afhamed to have any 
44 thing to do with thefe mercenaries, who, becaufe they 
44 did not fell me Ampbipolis* have the impudence to lay, 
44 I ufurp it* I am pofitive, my tide to that city is built 
44 on reafons too ftrong for them with all their eloquence 
** to overthrow* For, if Ampbipotis ought to belong to ics 
** moft antient pofleffors, how do I hold it unjuftly ? Alex- 
44 andcr, one of my anceftors held it fir ft : witnefs the riches 
44 taken by him there from the Perfians 9 the firft fruits of 
44 which he confecrated in a ftatue of gold, fet up in the 
44 temple at Delphi. Well, if you don*t like this reafon, 
44 ihall Ampbipolis belong to its laft mafter ? I am content, 
44 for by this title alfo it is mine. I took it from the Lace- 
44 damonianSy who, after they had driven you out, fettled 
44 in it a colony of their own. As I take it, all cities are 
44 held cither by a right of fucceffion or a right of con- 
44 queft. Now both thefe rights have I 5 you have neither 
* 4 the one or the other ; and yet, becaufe you held the 
44 city fome time, you are pleafed to fet up a claim to it, 
44 though you have confefled my right in the moft authentic 
44 manner in the world. For in your anfwers to my letters 
44 on this fubjed*, you have over-and-over acknowledged me 
44 for the lawful fovereign of Ampbipolis ; betides you have 
* 4 recognized me for its mafter by your laft treaty of peace. 
44 Is it poffible to have the pofleffion of a place better gua- 
44 ran teed than I have this ? My anceftors held it formerly, 
44 I have conquered it, you have acknowledged my right, 
44 you who never parted with any thing, to which you 
44 had fo much as the colour of a title. You fee then the 
44 grounds of my complaints. Becaufe you are without 
44 contradiction the aggreflbrs, becaufe I have fpared no pains 
44 to prevent your having any reafon for a rupture, you 
44 load me with reproaches, and make it your bufinefs to 
44 blacken me all you can. I take the gods to witnefs the 
" goodnefs of my caufe, and the neceffity I am under of 
44 doing myfelf that juftice which you have refufed me b(H) 

The 

t> Videapud Dt most hen. Orat hanc Literam & Refntat. 

(H) There are fome few paflages in thii eloquent letter which 
may be illuftratcd from antient authors. Evagorai king of Cyprus 
'.vas originally a private citizen of Salami's, but defcended of a no- 
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The judicious reader will not be difpleafed at the extraor- 
dinary length of this letter, when he coufiders, that it is 
an accurate and authentic hiftory of many curious events, 
and at the fame time an artful apology written by the moft 
potent princt and moft confummate politician of his time. 
Happy would it have been for us, if more fuch letters as 
thefe had been preferved j but time has fwallowed them up, 
and we have only a few ftiort epiftles, which ferve barely 
to demonftrate, that this is truly Philip's from the confor- 
mity of it* ftile, as it muft be allowed worthy of him from 
the confederation of its matter. 

In all probability, this epiftle had wrought its defired ef- Meafures 
fed, if Demojlhenes the conftant adverfary of Philip had not taken by 

the Athe- 

ble family, and a man of great fpiric ,* he perfuaded his fellow- nians. 
citizens to throw off the Perfian yoke, which they did under his 
cpnducl, and conquered a great part of the ifland ; he was after- 
wards (lain by tficocles ; however his fon Evagoras the younger 
pretended to the kingdom of Cyprus, and was fupported by the 
Athenians againft Protagoras the fucc«ffor of Nicocles. The Athe- 
nians were induced to take his part on account of the great affif- 
tance his father had given their admiral Conon, when he laboured 
to reftore Athens to her former grandeur (27). As to Diony/ius the 
younger, the reader has had his hiltory already ; there is, how- 
ever, a paffage relating to him, which deferves to be mentioned 
here. It is faid, that Philip, having an interview with this prince, 
could not help aiking him, how in fo (hort a time he had loft the 
flounfhing kindom left him by his father ? Diony/ius anfwered 
frank! y, Becau/e, Sir, my father did not leave me his fortune with 
his kingdom (z8). When the king of Macedon wrote in a high 
Itrain to the Lacedemonians to leave the Argives and MeJJenians 
free, he received this Laconic anfwer : Dionyfius at Corinth ; by 
which they intimated, that he was no lefs a tyrant than Dionyfius, 
and no more out of fortune's power than he (29). The iftands of 
PeparethtiSy Halonrtejus, and Sciathits, lie in the j£gean fea, where 
they form a triarig'e. Philip, as he tells us in the letter, would 
have given up Halonnefus to the Athenians as a prefenr, but De- 
moflhenet engaged them to refufe it in that light, ulledging, that 
their acceptance would be injurious to therri as a republic (30), 
JEfchines, however, told them plainly, that it was foolift* to re- 
fufe an ifland, and difpute about words ; that ihefe fort of pro- 
ceedings would do fervice to Philip, and afford him an opportu- 
nity of charging them with haughtinefs and infincerity, a:> often 
as they upbraided him with breach of faith ^3 /). 

( 27 ') Paufan. in Attic. Diodor. lib. yv. xvi. ( 28^ JEUan. 

Var. Hifi. lib. xii. c. 60. (29 Demit. Phafer de Eloc. c. S. 

(30) Or at. adv. Cte/spb. (31) AZfchin. de falf. ligat. 

Vol, VIII. £ under- 
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undertaken to open the people's eyes, and to convince them, 
that the king's defign was only to fufpend their judgments, 
and to hinder their taking any vigorous refolution, till he 
had fubdued fuch places in the country where his army now 
lay, as would leave him without apprehenftons from that 
quarter c . It happened, that about this time the news ar- 
rived at Athens of Chares* $ being excluded the ports of the 
allies y this occafioned great heats in the aflcmbly, the parti* 
zans of Philip infifting warmly on the contempt fhewn to- 
wards the republic, by firft foliciting fupplies, and then re- 
fusing to admit them, Phocion cleared up this ; he told them 
in few words, that the allies had not infulted the people of 
Athens by endeavouring to fecure themfelves from a rapa- 
cious Athenian ; and that, if they would retrieve their repu- 
tation, they ought to fend back their fuccours under the 
command of fome man of honour d . According to the 
wonted flexibility of popular councils, this motion was ap- 
proved, and Phocion himfelf named admiral and captain ge- 
neral. In this flow of their good humour, the Athenians 
did every thing that could be expected from them ; as, on 
the other hand, Phocion ftiewed himfelf a true patriot by ac- 
cepting readily this command, when he found it in his power 
to execute it with honour to himfelf and to the ftate j though 
upon other occafions he had oppofed their declaring againft 
Philips when he judged thofe declarations would only fervc 
to irritate him and do themfelves no good. Such were the 
enemies of Philip on this fide. The Per/son kings, as we 
have already frequently noted, were wont to regard the 
Macedonian princes, not only as their tributaries, but as their 
faithful allies. The fortune of Philip, the continual clamour 
of the Athenians againft him, and his dethroning at his plea* 
fure the petty princes of Thrace, concurred to make the 
Perfian view him in another light. When therefore he led 
his troops againft Perinthus, the great king y as he was ftiled 
by the Greeks, fent his letters mandatory to the governors 
of the maritime provinces, directing them to Aipply the place 
with all tilings in their power ; in confequence of which 
they filled it with troops, granted large fubfidies in ready 
money, and fent befides great convoys of provisions and am- 
munition* The Byzantines alfo, conceiving their own turn 
would he next, exerted their utmoft force for the preferva- 
tion of Periuthusy fending thither the flower of their youth 
with all other nece/Taries for an obftinate defence c . Thus 



« Demos then, ubi fupra. 
r DioooA. Siqvl. Jib. xvi. 
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Philip found all this part of the world either open enemies 
or fufpicious friends. 

Th e b e difficulties, which would certainly have made a Philip 
ftrong impreffion on a prince of le(s firmnefs or more mode- impelled 
rate abilities, ferved only to Simulate the ambition of the rat ft the 
Macedonian. As foon therefore as he faw a fmall breach °f 
made in the wall, he proceeded to the attack, and ftormed 
Perinthus with a vaft effufion of blood on both fides. It is 7 * nt j u ^ 
not likely that, with all thefe advantages, the Perinthians y ca f 
would have been able to have fuftained many fuch efforts, if t ^ c pi 00 j 
the fituation of the city had not proved of greater ufe to 2660. 
them, than either themfelves or Philip forefaw. For ftand- Before 
ing as it did on the fide of a hill, and their houfes being built Chrift 
with great regularity, every ltreet, with the help of a few 339 
works, was converted into a new wall, which, while the he- 
fiegers battered, they were expofed to all the ftot of the be- 
fieged ; which, as the houfes rofe gradually one above ano- 
ther, did prodigious execution. Philip feeing this, and be- 
ing informed by his engineer named Polindus> that nothing 
but time could overcome thefe difficulties, he inftantly be- 
thought himfelf of a method, whereby he hoped to indemnify 
his army for their long and great fatigue, though for the 
prefent he increafed it ; for marching fuddenly with a great 
corps of troops, he blocked up Byzantium^ which as it was 
in a manner exhaufted by the fuccours fent to Perinthus? 
had well nigh fallen into his hands immediately, and could 
never have endured a fiege even of a moderate length. But 
while Philip dreamt of gaining two cities at a time, he was 
compelled to leave them both; for Phocion^ arriving with 
his fleet, quite changed the face of affairs. The inhabitants 
of the Cherjonefe declared immediately for the Athenians^ and 
Philip, feeing all hopes of fucceeding taken away, railed both 
his fieges, and marched oft* with an army exceflively haraifeci, 
and not a little difpirited f . Phocion made the beft ufe of his 
abfence, he retook fuch places as the Macedonian had garri- 
foned, took many of his ihips, and by frequent defcents raif- 
ed contributions throughout the maritime provinces of Alace- 
donia*. 

This leverfe of fortune ferved only to aggrandize the 
character of Philip \ he fent immediately to treat of a peace, J fates 
and that the reputation of his arms might not fuffcr from his war on the 
late difappointment, he turned them inftantly on a Scythian Scythians 

and ds feat* 

r Plut AkCii. in vir. Phocion. Diodor. Sicul. uhi fupra / J' tf ^ vl ' 

K Df. most hen. fi9 CrgbiiMi. Plut. ubi fupra. Diodou. 

S i c u /. . uhi funn, 
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prince, who fought to take advantage of his misfortune; 
and, having totally defeated his forces, made the Macedonians 
rich with their plunder. The Tribalii, * fierce and barba- 
rous nation, rcfufed him paflage through their country, un- 
lefs he would fliare with them the fpoil he had taken. Philips 
confidering rather the wound his reputation would have re- 
ceived by complying with fuch a propofition, than the worth 
pf what they required, abfolutely rejected their demand, and 
marched to give tiiem battle. The engagement was obftinatc 
and bloody, and had well-nigh been fatal to the king ; for 
after receiving a wound in his thigh, his hock was killed 
under him, and himfelf trampled to the ground. This be- 
ing perceived by the young Alexander, he flew immediately 
to his affiftance, and having covered his father's body with 
his Ihield, (lew or put to Hight fuch of the Barbarian* as 
were got about him. Philip being remounted gained a fignal 
victory, and returned into Afacedon, as he was wont, cover- 
ed with laurels, and received with loud acclamations, tho' 
in himfelf he was much difTatisfied, and began to form new 
projects for deprefling the Athenians y who, kept continually 
warm by the orations of DemoJlhenes y were far from being 
fo ready as they had formerly been to clap up a peace h . 
p^j.jp The effects of the Jthenian war became daily more and 
fucceeds in more infupportable to the fubje&s of Philip ; for, as the 
his p'ojrS Macedonians were never very powerful at fea, the Athenians 
of entering now deprived them of all their trade, by keeping continually 
Greece, fuch fquadrons on their coafts, that their veflels durft not 
Year of ftj r out of port. If Philip's defign had fucceeded in Thrace 
the Flood. an j on t ) ie Hellefpont y he would have ftarved Athens , her 
266 r. provisions as well as her revenues being chiefly drawn from 
ChriiT thofe countries ; the Athenians were notv even with him 

in the fame wars, with this unlucky circumftance, that 
,1J " the king knew not how to relieve himfelf l . Yet he 

did not defpnir ; he formed, on the contrary, a project 
of invading Attica, though he had no fleet to tranfport 
his troops, and notwithlhmding that he knew well e- 
nough the Thtjfaliaus were not to be depended on, if 
he attempted to march thiough the Pjla y and that the 
Thebans would even then be ready to oppofe his march. 
To obviate all thefe difficulties, he had recourfe to Athens 
itfelf, whcrcp by means of his partizans, he procured Mf- 
chhus his old friend to be fent their deputy to the Am- 
pbiflyons ; this feemcd a fmall matter, and yet this was the 

h Justin, lib. ix. c. 3. 1 Djmosthen. pro Ctesiph. 
Autarch, in Phocion. 

hinge 
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hinge on which his whole proje& turned. By that time 
Mf chines had taken his feat, a queftion was ftirred in the 
council, whether the Locrians of Amphijfa had not been guilty 
of facrilege in plowing the fields of Cyrrha in the neighbour- 
hood of the temple at Delphi. Sentiments being divided, 
Mf chin.es propofed a view, which was accordingly decreed. 
But when the Amphidyons came in order to fee how things 
flood, the Locrians 7 either jealous of their property, or 
fpurred thereto by the fuggeftions of fome who faw far- 
ther than themfelves, fell upon thefe venerable perfons fo 
rudely , that they compelled them to iecure themfelves by flight. 
The Amphi&yons, confidering this matter in council, de- 
creed, that an army fhould be raifed under the command 
of one of their own number to chaftife the delinquents j but 
as this army was to be compoled of troops fent from all the 
ftates of Greece, the appearance at the rendezvous was fo in- 
confiderable, that the Jmphiftyon fent to command them 
durft undertake nothing. The whole matter being reported 
to the council, JEf chines in a long and eloquent harangue 
fhewed, how much the welfare and even the fafety of Greece 
depended on the reverence paid to their decrees ; and after 
inveighing againft the want of public fpirit in fuch as had 
not fent their quotas at the time appointed by the council, 
he moved that they fliould ele£t Philip for their general, and 
pray him to execute their decree. The deputies from the o- 
ther ftates, conceiving that by this expedient their refpedtive 
conftituents would be freed from any farther trouble or ex- 
pence, came into it at once ; whereupon a decree was im- 
mediately drawn up, purporting, that embafladors fhould be 
fent to Philip of Macedon in the name 0/ Apollo and the 
Amphiclyons, once more to require his afliftance, and to 
notify to him, that the ftates of Greece had unanimoufly 
chofen him their general , with full power to aft as bethought 
lit, againft fuch as had oppofed the authority of the Am- 
phiftyons k . Thus of a fudden, and before any body fore- 
faw it, Philip by this round-about method acquired all that 
he fought ; and having an army ready in expectation of this 
event, he immediately marched to execute the commands of 
the Amphiclyons in all appearance, but in truth to fulfil his 
own detigns; for having pa fled into Greece with his ar- 
my, he meddled not with the Locrians, but fcized im- 
mediately Elatea, a great city in Phocis, on the river 



* Plut arch, in Dcmofthen. & Demosthen. in Orat. fupr. 
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Cefbifiu This amazed ail Greece, nor was there any bo* 
dy who could pretend to fay what ftep he would take 
next (H). 

Tie Athe- The Athenians were in theutmoft conftifion on the news 
wan* ^f Philip's march ; an extraordinary aflembly was called, 
Thebans- m which the people demanded advice of Demojlbenes by 
rejofoeto That great orator wich much prefence of mind ex- 

tfpaftbim. forced ^y cm to fend' embaffadors throughout all Greece, but 

cfpecially to the Thcbents to engage them to rife at once 
7U\d oppoie the Atacedanian torrent before it bore down all. 

1 pr#ooR. Sici/L. lib. xvi. Plutarch, in Phoeion. k 

(H) This was Philip's ma/fer piece; upon this occafion he mewed 
that he was able to over-reach all the ftatefmen in Greece ; for it is 
morally cert tin, thit if any of the Greet** ftates had fufpe&ed 
Kio d;Jign, thjy would never have contented to the decree, which 
gave him a paffage into the heart of their country. By feizing 
Elatea, he provided himfelf the fitreii place in the world for his 
fcead quarters, fince it awed Bceotia y and opened him a paffage. 
into Attica, ft is true, the Thebam barred his paffage, but that 
was vhui. he could not (orefec ; for inafmuch as he had done them 
ver v ' conftderabie fervices, particularly in the Phocian war, he 
might better have reckoned upon them than upon any of the 
Grecians, Thefe were not the only people who were not over- 
graieful to the king of Macedon ; ihe Pelopomfumt, for whom he 
had done much, openly hiffed his chariot at the Olympic games, 
offering him thereby the higheft affront in the fight of all Greece. 
When it was reported at the court of Philip, there wanted not 
feme to declare,, that fuch infolence ought to be chaftifed ; but 
Philip, who was practiced in the art of fwa! lowing injuries (32), 
anfwere ! v-ry mildly : If the Peloponnefians hifs us for doing good 

turns, what will they not fay, if five Jbould do them ill ones ^ 33) r* 
Thib caim .eis of his had its defired efFed. His enemies, while 
rhey indulged their tongue*, never thought of acting to his preju- 
dice : When therefore he feized Elatea y they flood amazed, inftead 
of running to arms, and, as if they had been fafciuated by the 
charms of Philip, ilood gazing on his army, expelling where it 
would march next- Thw fig'it was doubtlefs as pleafing to Philip 
as bis fubfequent victory at Cberon*ea % fince it was the avowed 
maxim of tim 1 i^acious monarch, that an advantage gained by 
poi cy was more glorious than a conqueftby arms, becaufe in the 
glory of the latter hi- w:u>!e army had a right to mare, whereas 
in refpeel to the former the fame reful ting [herefrom belonged to 
himfelf alone ( 34). 

(32^ Lot? gin. de Sublim. c. 25. (33) Plutarch, in apophthegm 
f 34) Diodor. Situ J. Hi, xvi. frope f>u 
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The people inftantly afiented, and Dtmjlhenes went to 7kfc* 
at the head of the cmbafiy m . had fent to the fame 

city Pytho as his embaflador ; he was a man of great abili- 
ties, by birth a By%antine y by his merit a citiaea of Athens^ 
by choice the miiaifter of Philip a . This orator eafily over- 
came the coHegues of Demojlhtnt* \ but Demojlhtnes hienfelf 
who could overcome ? His fpecches had Gicb an effect on the 
Thebansy that forgetting all the obligations they owed to 
Philip^ they considered him no longer as their bcnefa&ot-, 
but as one who fought to arrive at the fovereignty of Greece. 
Fired therefore with refentment, they concurred unanimouf- 
iy with the Athenians*, and concerted with Deimjihenes the 
uieafures proper to be taken in fo nice a coojuafture. Philips 
on the other band* did not fit dill, he font his embaffadors 
to Athens to treat of peace, and he is faid to have engaged 
the prieftefc at Delphi to prophefy nothing but dcftru&ion to 
thofe who fhould make war againft him, Demojlhenes defeat- 
ed both defigas, he engaged the Athenians not to liften in any 
degree to his propofitio»s, and encouraged them alfo to pay 
no regard to the oracle, by telling them that Pythia Philip- 
pized. An army was immediately raifed, which marched 
with incredible diligence to Eleufis % w here they were joined 
by the Thebans x who ftewed a laudable zeal for the liberty of 
Greece. The confederates made the greateft appearance that 
had ever been feen in Greece* and the troops were without 
doubt exceedingly good* but, unfortunately generals were 
wanting. Chare*$ y that fcaodal to his country, and Ly fides ^ 
a man without candu&, commanded the Athenian's ; the 
The bans were without any general of note j however, they 
prepared for a battle, which all circumstances conGdered, 
could not but be decifrve 0 . 

Philips when be found his arts defeated, and that all his And are 
negotiations could not hinder this extraordinary jun&ion, defeated at 
refolved as his laft refource to have recourfe to an engagement. Cheronatf . 
Thus determined, he advanced to Cfwonaa* in the neigh- 
bourhood of which city the confederates were encamped. 
The next day, by that time the fun was up, both armies 
were in the field. The king gave the command of die left 
wing to his fon Alexander, then about nineteen years of 
age ; but he placed about him his moft experienced generals 
to prevent any accident his extraordinary courage, unfuftain- 

Ul DfiwosTHBtf proCrEsiPit. Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. 
r Demo&then. Orat. pro. Co ron . 0 Diodor Sicui . 

ubi fupra. Thi ofom p. apud . Vi.vr. in Demolihcii. JOimos- 
t»*h, ubi fupra. 
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cd by experience, might draw on him. The right he com- 
manded in perfon. On the other fide, the Athenians were 
on the left, the Thebans on the right* Alexander began the 
charge, and his troops Seconded bis ardor with an alacrity 
conformable to his wifhes. The facred band of the Thebans, 
however, made a fteady and gallant refiftance*. The Athe- 
nian* in the mean time had the better on the Jeft, and having 
pufhed the enemy from their ground, Lyftcles their general 
had the imprudence to cry aloud, Come on, my fellow Joldiers, 
let us drive thefe cowards to Macedon, On which the Athe- 
nians Jofing all order rutfied on to the purfuit. Philip, who 
faw and heard this from the fide of a bill, whereon his pha- 
lanx remained in excellent order, faid coldly to thofe who 
were near him, Thefe Athenians don't know how to conquer 1. 
Then bearing down upon them, all in confufion as they were, 
he obtained an eafy, though a very bloody, vi<3ory; a thou- 
fand Athenians being flain on the fpot. At the fame time, 
and with alikeeffufion of blood, Alexander triumphed over 
the Thebans : Thus the confederates were totally overthrown, 
and the authority of Philip effectually eftabliflied. Demafl- 
henes, who had been fo instrumental in bringing the Atheni- 
ans and Thebans into the field, was there in perfon ; but it 
feems he wanted military courage, for in the beginning of 
the rout he threw away his fhielJ and betook himfelf to flight. 
We are farther told, that a ftake catching hold of his robe as 
he fled, he, not doubting but it was an enemy, cried out, 
Alas ! fpare my life r - On his return to Athens, he was well 
received, though Lyftcles was put to death. As to Philip, 
in the firft tranfport of his joy, he behaved very ridiculoufly ; 
he caufed the decree of Demofthenes to be fung in his prefence, 
fpoke contemptibly of the powers of Greece, and infulted his 
prifoners, till Demades the Athenian brought him to his 
fenfes, by telling him, Heaven, 0 king, hath ajjigned thee 
the part of Agamemnon, and thou wilt needs play that of 
Therfites f (I). It was the peculiar felicity of this prince, 

that 

p DiODOR. Sici/l. ubi fupra. Oros. lib, iii. 1 Poly/en* 
Stratagem, lib. iv. Arrian. lib. vii. r Plutarch, in 

vit. dec. Orat. f Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. 

(I) We need not wonder at Philip's intemperate joy on account 

of his vuftory. Heroes and kings are the greateil of men, but 

they are (till men. Demoftbenes, who alone preferved his courage, 

when Thebes and Athens were (truck with terror, loft it when he 

came to engage thofe Macedonians, againft whom he made it the 

+ bufinefs 
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that he would hear advice, and receive thofe things kindly 
which to monarchs of a weaker brain would have founded 
like treafon. He inftantly ordered Demades to be releafed, 
efteemed him as his friend, and loaded him with benefits ever 
after. His converfation, 'Diodorus tells us, gave Philip fo 
high arelifh of the Athenian civility, that he difmifled all his 
prifoners. But when they afterwards demanded their bag- 
gage, though he granted their requeft, he could not help fay- 
ing, Thefe men, I believe^ do not think we fought in earncjh. 
The refle&ion of Polybius on this ail of clemency ought ever 
to accompany its recital, fince it is no lefs honourable to its 
author, than the a& itfelf was to Philip. By this, fays that 
polite Grecian, he gained a fecsnd victory more glorious than his 
former j for whereas at Cheronsea he triumphed only over fuch 
Athenians as oppofed him, he now vanquijhed the whole city u. 

* Plut. in Apophtheg. Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. u Po- 
ly b. lib. v. 

bufinefs of his life to excite enemies and raife armies. Philip, 
fo wife in his defigns, fo cool in the execution of them, could 
not behold this fuccefs without tranfports. When the news of PM- 
lip's death reached Athens, Demojlhenes put on a garland and ap- 
peared publicly in pomp, though his daughter was but juft dead. 
He did that for the death of Philip, which Philip had done for 
the policical death of Athens ; both were mad from the fame mo- 
tive, and both, if either, were excufable alike (35). It is in- 
deed alledged in favour of Philip, that his fenfes were overcome 
with wine ; but muihinks the joy of his viclory might intoxicate 
him fufficiently. He had good fenfe enough to forefee that he 
mould fight no more battles againfl Greeks ; that this viclory would 
eftablifh the pre-eminence of Macedon, and leave him at liberty to 
purfue thofe vaft defigns he had formed. But if ail that has been 
faid will not wipe off" the ffein of his intemperance on this occafion, 
his future conduct ought to obliterate it; he buried the Athenians 
who fell in the battle honourably, and. on all occafions afterwards 
acknowledged them to be the bravefl and politelt people in Greece. 
Nay, he was wont to dojultice to the merit of Dcmof/jenes, at 
whom when fome of his courtiers were railing. Let the moi 
fyeak freely, faid Philip, ftnee he is not in our pay, though we would 
gladly gi-ve him a larger appointment than to any of our houjhold (36 s '. 
At another time, fpeaking of the different kinds of eloquence, L 
fo crates , fa i d he , fences with a fil, hut Demollhencs ivitb a fivord 
(37). 'Tis plain, that if Philip had vices and follies, he had al fo 
many good qualities, and much good fenfe. 

(35^ Plutarch, in *vit. Demnflhcn. Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra, 
v^6) Lucian. in laud Detnojlhtn. Dijn\ f '. ILilicv::. in 

ll<ea. Liban, in Dcth^fihen. 
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He carried his moderation ftill farther j for he concluded a 
peace with Athens on their own terms, and leaving a good 
garrifon in Thebes did the reft of the Boeotians no manner of 

hurt. 

The con- Thus Philip of Mace don , with an army of thirty thou- 
fequenees f anc j foot, and two thoufand horfe, effe&ed what Xerxes 
of this vie- w jth his millions attempted in vain. He attained by one 
tor y- vi&ory the fovereignty of Greece, though it coft the Greeks 

many to eftablifh its liberty. He did not indeed difturb his 
countrymen with the rattling of their chains; but when there 
was a neceflity, he did not fpare to fliew them that he was, 
and would be, their mafter. The Athenians in the mean time 
acted as they were wont, that is, violently and beyond all 
bounds of reafon. They cried up the virtue of Dtmojlhenes 
to the ftars, they inveighed loudly againft fuch as had any 
flnre in betraying Greece* they interred thofe who were flain 
at Cheroneea at the public expence. Demojihenes publifhed 
their virtues in a funeral oration, and, if we may be allowed 
to exprefsourfentiments in a metaphor, they fhewed by the 
f ilemnity of its interment what a high value they fet upon 
their liberty w . The reft of the Greeks did not either fo 
readily perceive, or did not think it prudent fo publicly to 
lament, the change which this expedition had made in their 
affairs ; inftead of deploring their fervitude, they rejoyced in 
the lenity of their fovereign, and feemed rather to regard 
the greatnefs of Philip as due to his merit, than acquired by 
his arts and arms. 

, 1 JP We are now to behold the kine of Macedon in a new lieht ; 



mo 0 



pra&ui 



Greeks w * tn tne otner ftatesof Greece. He was now lord of all, and 

againft the tnc u ^ c he made of his power was to convoke a general affirm- 
Perfians. bly of the Greeks, wherein he was recognized generaliilimo, 

and with full power appointed their leader againft the Perfi- 
ans. Having by virtue of his authority fettled a general peace 
amongft them, and appointed the quota which each of the 
ftates fhould furnifti for the war, he difmuTed them, and re- 
turning into Macedon began to make great preparations fur 
this new expedition ; an expedition which, befidc the anti- 
cnt hatred of the Greeks towards the barbarians, occafioned 
by the injuries received from them, he coloured with a new 
pretence relating particularly to himfelf, viz. the aflifiance 
given by the Perfian to the cities of Perinthus and Byzan- 
tium*. 

w Plutarch, in Dcmofthen. Demosthen. pro Ctesiph. 
* Aim xand. ad Dar. ap. Arri am. lib. ii. c. 14. 

From 
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From the very time that Xerxes invaded Greece y its in- Tie mo* 
habitants had projected a return of his vifit, not in a pirati- fives 
cal way, by making defcents on his fea-coafts, for that they which en- 
did immediately after they had driven him back into Afia t \ ™"™8 eJ 
but with a view of making an abfolute conqueft of his do- . hl "P *° 
minions, or at leaft fo much of them as might fuit them beft ; 
of this we have feen already, that one of the Spartan 
kings had fome thoughts, and actually gave ear to a plan laid 
before him for that purpofe One of his fucceflors, Ageftlaus % 
carried it ftill farther, and with an inconiiderable army gave 
law to the lieutenants of the great king. It is true, Ageftlaus 
did not openly profefs a d'eiign of conquering the whole em- 
pire, but that he really intended no lefs may be gathered from 
Lis affedting to facrifke in the fame manner with Agamemnon, 
when he went upon his expedition, and his reply to one 
who called the Per/tan emperor, as the Greets were wont, 
the great king. In what, faid Ageiilaus, is he greater 
than I, if he be not braver or better. His facrificing 
fhewed, that he meant to emulate Agamemnon, who did 
not harafs but fubvert Troy, and his apophthegm, that 
he defired to make himfelf equal to him who was called 
the great king V Jafon of Thejaly is thought to have been 
meditating the lame thing when his thread of life was abrupt- 
ly cut oft through a domeftic confpiracy b . Philip feemed 
to have entered upon this momentous conqueft with more 
probable and aufpicious hopes j he was by common confent 
ele&ed general of Greece, a 

the Grecians, that he had rcafun to expedt they would obey 
him ; he had befides a numerous, well-difciplin'd, and victo- 
rious army, and, which might be juftly reckoned his pecu- 
liar felicity, able and faithful ministers, brave and experien- 
ced officers : At the head of the former flood Antipater Y 
whofe character might have taken up a page, if his mater 
had not fummed it up in a line ; having rifen later than ufual 
one morning, he faid, rubbing his eyes at his levee, / have 
flept Jauntily to day, for I knew Antipater was waking c. This 
was an eulogium worthy of rhe prince and of his mini- 
Iter ; yet Alexander defcribed him better, when it was ob- 
ferved to him, that all his lieutenants except Antipater wore 
purple ; true, faid he, but Antipater is all purple within 
iii fhort, he was a man of prodigious abilities, but made no 
difplay of them. And, as his mafter rightly depicted him, 

y Plut. in vit. Ariflid. Corn. Nep^, in vit Piufan. Thnryd. 
i:b i. DioDOR. Sicu l. lib. xi. * He h opor. lib vi. ' Piv- 
1 AitcH. in vit A'rrfil frin Apophtheg b Dionon. Sicn i. lib xv. 
c Plutakch. Apophthegm. 0 Diodor. Sicca, lib. iwi. 
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was alike afpiring in his thoughts, and humble in his manners. 
Parmenio was of another caft, Philip, the beft judge in 
Greece, had pronounced him the only general he ever met 
with e . Parmenio returned his matter's compliment upon 
another occafion, in a manner which fhewed the penetration 
of a ftatefman and the franknefs of a foldier. The embaf- 
fadors of the Grecian ftates exprefled fome uneafinefs, that 
Philip came not out earlier in the morning. Be quiet, gentle- 
men, (did Parmenio, for while you Jlept he was waking. An- 
tipater would have thought this, but only Parmenio would 
have faid it, who as he conceived juftly is remarkably famous 
for fpeaking freely, which under Philip procured him the 
higheft honours, under Alexander a violent death ; fuch was 
the ftate of things in Greece and in the court of Philip, when 
he projected the conqueft of Afia i (K). 

How 

• Plutarch. Apophthegm. f Diodor. Sicul. lib. xvi. 

(K) We have in the text attempted to make fome difcovery of 
thofe motives which induced Philip to undertake the conqueft of 
the Perfian empire. It may not, however, be amifs to put the 
reader in mind, that the Perfians, by their foolilh attempt to con- 
quer Greece, had firft infpired the Greeks with a thirft of conquering 
them, and by their fubfequent proceedings cheriflied and kept up 
that defire, either thro' want of forefight, or from a fatal neceffity. 
We do not mean by this any enevitable deftiny, but fuch a neceffity 
as is the conftant attendant on imprudence and t luxury; When go- 
vernors, either through want of thought, 0/ which is often the 
cafe, from a wrong turn of thought, fuffer thofe of whom they 
have the care to fink into all the exceffes of debauchery, they muft 
not expett from thefe weak and effeminate men either generous 
thoughts, or gallant a&ions. When a people become flaves to their 
lulls, they are in the faireft train imaginable of becoming flaves to 
their neighbours. Politicians may for a time indeed ward off the 
blow ; but how? Why, by making u<e of mercenary troops. 
Thus the cowardly fpendthrift pays a bully to fight his quarrels, and 
when he pays him no longer, is beaten by him himfelf. This was 
the fate of the Perfians ; they hired Greet troops, maintained them 
in the exercife of their difcipline, made them perfectly acquainted 
with their country and their manners, fuffered them to fee and to 
confider thofe errors in their government, which made it in fpight 
of its grandeur fappear contemptible ; and then thofe very Greeks 
on their return home were continually prompting their countrymen 
to go and pulldown that empire whofe weight fotrce permitted it 
to ftand. U the Perjian emperors had always encouraged feuds 
in Greece, the Greeks could never have turned their arms upon them ; 
for \vr fee, that til! one ftate fubducd the reft, an expedition into 

Jfia might be talked of, but could not be executed. Inftead of 

this, 
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How great foever he appeared there, how happy foever Dijfenfions 
he might be here ; in his family, he was not only uneafy, but ln ^j» l, P 3 
miferable. His wife Olympias was the daughter of Neoptole-f*" 1 ?* 
mus, brother of Arymbas, king of Epirus, whom Philip 
raifed to a participation in the kingdom j his fon Alexander* 
by the favour of the fame monarch, was raifed to the fole 
poffeffion of the throne to the prejudice of /E act das the fon 
of Arymbas \ all which teftifies how great a lhare Clympias 
once had in the affe&ion of her husband. She was a wo- 
man of a high fpirit, great abilities, a fine addrefs, much 
Cunning, and has been terribly wronged, if {he had not more 
intrigues than that with Jupiter, to which Alexander fought 
to afcribe his birth *\ The reader muft remember, that 
Philip in his letter to the Athenians, fpeaks with great heat 
of their feizing his herald, taking from him his letters, 
and reading them in a public afiembly* in which if they 
fhewed their difrefpecl: to Philip, they (hewed at the 
fame time a high regard to Olympias, to whom they fent 
a packet of letters taken at the fame time witnout pre- 
fuming to open them *». How this lady embroiled herfelf 
with her husband might be fomewhat myfterious even in tbofe 
days ; at prefent it is impoflible to give a very diftinct ac- 
count of it. Whatever it was, the king was fo extremely 
offended with her, that he proceeded to a repudiation, and 
married Cleopatra the niece of Attains *. This conduct of 
his, added to fome other flights, either real or fo conceived, 
infpired Alexander with a warm diflike of his father ; and as 
young princes have feldom prudence enough to conceal their 

g Just in. 1. viii. c. 6. h Pn;T. in vit. Demet. 1 Di- 
odor. Sicul. 1. xvi. Arri an. in prasfat. expedit. Alex. 

this, theneceffity I before-mentioned compelled the Perjinn to com- 
pofe the quarrels of the Grecians, that they might furnilh him with 
troops. Peace enervated the Greeks, the facility of recruiting ml ir 
mercenaries made the Perjians neglect all martial difoplinc In the 
mean time Philip, blefled with an excellent education, txercifed 
with early troubles, endued with invincible fortitude, and full 
of reftlcfs ambition, raifed the nation he governed from an indigent 
and dependent ftate to be firft the terror of its neighbours, then (lie 
miftrefsof Greece* laftof all a match for Perjia. On this foundation 
ftands the fame of Philip; thefc were the caufes of his be in'* in 
a condition to pafs into djia ; and thefe the fourccs of that weaknrfs 
and inability to refill, which afterwards appeared, in the Pet Jim 
adminiftration (37) 

(37) Plut. in <vit. Ale*. Anian* in expedit. Alex. Remarques de 
N. Tourreil fur les Philippiques. 

f.jjiu.m'iirs, 
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fentiments, he gave evident tokens of it, infomuch, that the 
whole court knew and obferved it. An accident happened 
which put all things into a flame. At the nuptial feaft, At- 
tains ^ the young queen's uncle, was fo impolite as to tell the 
king in the hearing of his ion, that his Macedonians hoped fac 
would give them now a lawful heir to the throne. Alex- 
ander in the heat of his refentroent cried out, What then, 
rafcaly do you take me far a haftard ? And, while he fpoke, 
threw a flaggon at his head. At talus returned the compliment 
in the fame way, and the king, extremely provoked at this 
disturbance, drew his fword, and, forgetting that he was a 
cripple, haftily made towards his fon ; but in his pafiage fell 
down, which gave the courtiers time to get between them, 
Alexander riling up, and forgetting that he to whom he fpoke 
was both his father and his prince, had the aflurance to fay 
in quitting the room, The Macedonians are likely to conquer 
Afia, when led out of Europe by a prince who cannot go from 
one table to another without hazarding his % neck. He rightly 
conjectured , that it would not, after this, be proper for him 
to remain in Macedon y where his father Philip was both re- 
vered and beloved ; he therefore retired with his mother into 
Epirus k (L). 

A little 

|* Plut. in vit. Alex. Arrian. 1. iii. c. 6. 

(L) Philip's greateft fault was his pronenefs to feafting and flat- 
tery. If we may believe a certain author, he made one of his flat- 
terers, whofe name was Tbrmfiditw, king in Tbefa/y, merely be- 
caufe he had a happy way of making his compliments. Neopto/e- 
ynus y the Athenian poet, was at once his favourite and the chief ma- 
nager of his affairs in that city. At this time of day a poet would 
be thought a very indifferent agent in politics ; but it was quite 
otherwife at Athens. That writer knew how to manage the peo- 
ple fo well, that he gave umbrage to Demoflbenes, who failed not 
to raife a fpirit of perfection againft him, which con/trained the 
poet to retire to Macedon, where he was extremely well received 
by Philip, and became the darling of the whole court (38). When 
his affairs required it, the king was patient, abftemious, and atten- 
tive to every thing ; when they allowed of relaxation, he made 
great entertainments, drank hard, anJ talked very freely with his 
friends. It would have been well if nothing worfe than freedom 
lad mingled in his feafts ; but, it is fa id , they were polluted with 
every kind of vice, and all the various debaucheries, which the 
moil fenfual wit& could devifc (39) ; yet it mull be allowed, that, 

(j8,0/d/ profit- Ju/ifh. Aatiq I xi. e. 7. (39J TbgopJMp. 
up At ben. Dtipnoj I. vi. 

in 
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A little after thefe difturbances at court, Damaratus the Philip r#-' 
Corinthian, who had been Philip's hoft, and who lived with 
him, not only in the ftri&eft friendfhip,-but with the greateft 
familiarity, came to make him a vifit. When the firft com- 
pliments Were over, Philip alked him, If all things were quiet 
in Greece ? You have reafon^ Sir, returned he, to trouble yourfelf 
about the peace of Greece ; you who have filled your own family 
with noife and diffention K The king, who, tho' he liked 
flattery, loved truth, received this reproof as kindly as it was 
meant, immediately made up the breach between himfelf and 
his fon, and thereby recalled Alexander to court. It is not 
clear, whether the king of Epirus engaged heartily inhisfif- 
ter's quan-el or not. In all probability he temporized with 
Philip, who in a fliort time after gave him his daughter Cleo- 
patra in marriage, with an intent, it is likely, to preferve all 
things in quiet during his abfence. It is time now to return 
to public affairs. 

As Philip piqued himfelf on bearing the character of a reli- Prepares 
gious prince, he fent deputies to confult the oracle at Delphi for tbewrn 
as to the fuccefs of the Perfian war. Pythia returned for an- m Perfi*. 
fwer a fingle line in verfe, in Engitjh thus ; 

The ox's deflin*d head now wreaths inthral, 
To flaughter dsornd^ and quickly /hall he fall. 

The king when he received this refponfe, immediately conjec- 
tured, that it portended his leading the Perfian king as a vic- 
tim to be offered to the Grecian gods m . But when the event 
fhewed that he was miftaken, others held that to be clearly 

1 Plut. ubifupra. m Diodor.Sicul. ubi fupra. 

in his graver moments, Philip faw the folly of this, and reflecled 
feverely enough on the inequality of his own conduct. He would 
often fay, That he was obliged to MeJJteurs the fpeech makers of Athens 
for pointing out his faults, and thereby giving him an opportunity to 

amend them (40). . Indeed he always heard reprook, not only with 
patience, but with pleafure, and (hewed, upon every occafion, a 
ftrong inclination to reward fuch as put him upon doing right. 
Once at a public fale of captives, a poor man, approaching the 
tribunal, whifpered in his ear, Sir, it would be more decent if you 
let your robe fall lower. Here, cried Philip, fet me this man at li- 
berty ; I did not know he was my friend 141). The regard we owe 
to truth obliges us 10 record thefe things. 



(40) Plut, in Apophthegm. (41 ) Plut. ubi fupra. 

pointed 
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pointed out, which had been utterly unfufpe<3ed before (M). 
Jttalus and Parmenio^ who with an excellent corps of troops 
were detached to open the war, had orders given them to fet 
the Grecian cities at liberty ; for how much foever Philip 
might be cfteemed a tyrant at Athens, he affedfed to pals for 
a lover of liberty at home, requiring that as ajuft refpedt from 
others, which the Athenians called a flavifli fubmiflion. With- 
out qucftion the Greek cities, whofe inhabitants had fo readily 
libelled him, when P } hoc ion forced him to raife the fieges of 
Perinthus and Byzantium, were now as ready to load him with 
panegyrics, lince they were entirely at his mercy, the Athe- 
nians having it neither in their power nor their will to afford 
them now any kind of afliftancc ; on the contrary, Athens 
herfelf at this time fought to feoth the vi&or, and began, with 

(M) There is no fubjed that hath been oftener treated, and re- 
mains yet iefs dear, than this of oracles and'their refponfes. Some, 
IrrucK with particular infances of the correfpondence between their 
anftvers and the events which followed them, have been led to 
confef, that there were in them undeniable marks of fuper- 
natural affiftance 4.2). Others, fixing their eyes on the many in- 
flances of doubtful, and even falfe, refponfes which are recorded 
in hi<:ory, have attributed the whole to prieftcrafc, and have ex- 
cluded the devil's having any further lhare in the anfvvers of the 
oracles, than he may claim as the patron of fraud and the father 
of lies (43;. We do not pretend to unravel in a note a knot twitted 
by fo many volumes ; on the contrary, we {hall confine ourfelves to 
the refponfe mentioned in the text, and fhall propofe to the learned 
fome difficulties which have occurred to us, and which, we cannot 
think, can be refolved by either of thefe fyftems. Philip had been, 
in a particular manner, the protector of the temple at Delphi; 
if therefore any daemon delighted in the worfhip offered to him 
there, why did he not give this royal friend of his a fairer caution ? 
Or, if the oracle was a mere engine of prieftcraft, and, as De- 
moflhenei alledged, had by this time learned to philippizc, how came 
he to give fuch a refponfe, as particularly enough pointed out, not 
only Philip's fudden death, but the very manner of it ? It fhou!d 
feem, that a verfe might eafily have been contrived to have fpoke 
the future fuccefs of Philip, without wearing that cloudy afpeel, 
which was evident in the verfe delivered. We fhall enter no farther 
into this matter here ; but when we come to fpeak exprefsly of the 
methods in ufe among the Greeks for penetrating into the myflcries 
of providence, we mail (hew, that Chance was chiefly relied on in 
thefe cal<>, and that the clearnefs in fome inftances, the doubtful- 
nefs in others and the falfhood in many, refulted in tire! y from 
hence, and from nothing elfe . 

•'421 Dr/rio, More, Bcauchantp, is"c. (43) Van Dale, Fot?* 
tenclUy tS\\ 

the 
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the reft of Greece, to philippize, as Demojlhenes emphatically 
called it. Indeed Philip had been very kind to them, 
giving up the places they fo much defired in Eubcea, and re- 
moving as far as was confiftent with his own fafety, whatever 
might be grievous to them, or afford them apprehenfions. 
They feemed al(b to be highly pleafed with the expedition he 
was about to take, and fent their deputies to compliment him 
upon that occafion. jEhe reft of the Grecian ftates did the 

fame thing; ffo that Pmlip had now need of a fecond monitor. 
He had already appointed one of his pages to falute him every 
morning with this fober compliment, Philip, remember thou 
art a mortal ; a caution, which, as we ihall fee, he forgot 
long before night, being in himfelf much addicted to pleafure, 
tho% when it was neceflary, no one was more indefatigable 
in bufinefs. Amongft the reft of his cares, that of making 
his family eafy gave him a good deal of concern. He had no: 
only a young wife, whom he had lately married, but feveral 
concubines alfo, by whom he had children. Alexander was 
very jealous of thefc, and Philip no lefs uneafy at his jealoufy ; 
he fought, however, to footh him ; and when the prince would 
fometimes break out into harfh expreffions, Philip would fay, 
Be patient, my fon, and let my havhg other children engage 
you to afl in fuch a manner, as that the preference 1 give you 
may appear the effeft of your own merit rather than cf my 

choice (N). To quiet alfo the relations and friends of Olym- 

pias, 

(N) It may be juftly faid, that Philip was a better father than 

Alexander proved a fon. As foon as the young man was capable 
of inftrucrion in the fciences, Philip put him under the care of 
Ariflotle, from whom, fuch was that monarch's modetty, he was 
contented to receive leflbns in government himfelf. The king for- 
med the defignof educating his fon thui on his very birth. Here 
is his letter to Arifiotleon the occafion,, alike concife and inimitable ; 
" You are to know I have a Ion. I thank the gods for ic ; not fo 
" much for that they have given me one, as that he is born 
44 cotemporary with Ariftotle. I promife myfelf, from your care, 
" he will become worthy of fucceeding us and of ruling Macedon 
" (44}". We have given fome inflances of his care of that young 
prince's perfon, of his concern for his reputation ac the battle of? 
C.ht>on<ra, and of his defire to infufe into him noble and heroic prin- 
ciples To theie let us add, that tho' Philip, as a politician, had 
a great opinion of the force of goM, and was wont to fay, that 
no city was impregnable, through the gates of which an a is laden 
with that metal could paft, tho' he was addifted to the returning 



(44) AuL Gel. I. ix. c. 3 
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piasi the king of Macedon thought it neceffary to celebrate, 
in a public and fplendid manner, the marriage between her 
brother Alexander and his daughter Cleoptara. He according* 
ly appointed Mga for the place wherein this folemnity fhould 
be performed, and alfo fignified, that there, for the laft time, 
he would regale the Greek embaffadors, before he marched in- 
to Afta . The concourfe on this occafion was prodigious, not 
only the Macedonians* but all the Grgjan ftates, ftriving to 
outvie each other in expreffions of zeal and friendfhip, towards 
Philip and his government. Amongft the reft the Athenians* 
always ingenious in flattery, fent him a gold crown, which, 
when prefented by their minifter, he alfo declared, that if 
any plotter of treafon againft Philip fhould, for the future, 
endeavour to fhelter himfelf in Athens, he fhould immediately 
be delivered up. The king was mightily pleafed with this, 
and no lefs delighted with a dramatic entertainment compofed 
by Neoptolemus the Athenian* a famous tragic poet and highly 
in Philip's favour. The title of this piece was Cinyras ; 
and it was intended to reprefent the king as having already 
triumphed over the Perfian* and made himfelf lord of Afta. 
The following lines, reprefenting the pride of thofe antient 
enemies of Greece* particularly affe&ed Philip* infomuch, 
that he caufed them to be more than once repeated. 

* 

Your tow* ring hopes above heaven's concave Jir ay* 
O'er all the globe of earth you feek to fway * 
Palace to palace join* and, madly vain, 
Think that no bounds Jhould life or lands rejirain. 

penfioners in every ftate, and alfo lavifh of his money to domeftic 
flatterers, yet he checked this humour as foon as he perceived it in 
his fon. He wrote him a letter on the fubjeft, full of excellent 
philofophy : « How came you, young man, faid he, to reafon fo 
** wretchedly with yourfelf, as to fancy thofe will ferve you 
44 faithfully, whom daily you corrupt with money ? Do 
44 you this, that the Mactdonians may hereafter take you not for 
44 their king, but for their fteward or pay-mailer ? If you dif- 
** charge thefe offices well, you muft make but a pitiful prince. 
" They are fpoiled who take gifts, by being taught thereby a ha- 
41 bit of taking (45)". Thus, as a father, he endeavoured to era- 
dicate thofe vices, which he pra£tifed and boafted of as a prince. 
Perhaps he thought them lawful, or at Jealr. more excufeable, when 
done from political motives, than when fpringing from an idle incli- 
nation of wafting and throwing away. 

* 

(4;) Gcerode Offic.l. ii. 
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Alas f that lot, which ye tvou'd far remove. 
With hojly ftepy your conjiancy pall prove. 
Secure in thought, a Jiroke doth now impend. 
Which to extended views Jball give an end 5 
Sudden and fure it falls, nor Jhall your pow'r defend * 

The correfpondence betweeen the refponfe of the o- 
racle and this prediction of the poet gave Philip an un- 
ufual confidence, and fpread an air of joy and fatisfaftion 
through the greateft part of his court. Some, it is faid, 
there were, who fuffered themfolvcs to doubt of thefe omens; 
they thought the anfwer of the oracle equivocal ; they held 
the compliment of the Athenian embaflador portentive of 
fome fecret confpiracy ; they conceived thofe lines, which 
fo much moved the king, defcriptive, not fo much of the 
Perfian ftate, as of his own. Whether thefe conjectures 
were made before the king's death is a little uncertain ; if 
they were, certain it is, that they were well grounded ; for 
a plot there was againft the king's life, a plot as dark in its 
circurnftances as in its nature. We are indebted to Diodorus 
for the fulleft account of it \ and from him therefore welhall 
take it (D). 

There 



* Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. 



(O) We have different accounts of the manner in which Paufa* 
fanias was injured. Some fay, that Attalus himfclf abufed him at a 
feaft, and afterwards proftituted him to the reft of the guefts (4.6). 
However it was Attalus without queftion was much to blame, and 
foalfo was Philip, in not doing juftice upon the complaint of Pau- 
fanias. On anorher occafion he mewed himfelf remifs in the fame 
way, and was recalled to his duty l>y the quick anfwer of a poor 
woman She had offered him a petition feveral times, and as often 
had been told, that he had not leifure to hear her. At lalt ftun^ 
with this ill ufage, fhe could not forbear replying, If you have not 
leifure to do juftice* he no longer a king. The propriety of this re- 
proof was at that time fo vifible to Philip, that he immediately 
heard her complaint, and rcdrefled it. Happy had it been for this 
monarch, if the good woman's logic had made a deeper impreflion 
on his heart. Certain it is, that a politician could not have made 
a nicer diftin&ion than this, that a denial of juftice is an abdication 
of tnagiftracy (46': At other times Phtlip was more flri'dl, and 
would not facrifice his fluty to his paffions. His courtiers once 
preffed him vehemently to interpofe in favour of a man who was 



^46) Plut. in Apophthegm. 
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Pa u fan i is 

con/pires 



Macedan 



quality of the fame name, viz. Paufanias. One of thsfe was in 
againft great favour with the Ling, who treated him with fuch indul- 
him. zence and familiarity, that it began to be fufpecled the king's 



him 



of nature. 



Paufc 



who, having frequent quarrels with the favourite, was wont, 
-by way of reproach, to call him either /ex. The lad, (lung 
with this terrible outrage, addreffed himfelf to Attains one of 
the king's friends, and who/e niece Cleopatra he afterwards 
married, (hewing him how he had been irifulted, and wifhing 
for fome opportunity to wipe off the (lain. Some time after 
this, in a general engagement againft the Illyrians^ this Pau- 
fanias fighting near the king, and perceiving that the enemy 
directed againft him a (hower of arrows, threw himfelf be- 
fore his matter, and received them into his own body, fal- 
ling immediately afterwards dead upon the fpot. The ex- 
traordinary courage of the youth, his fidelity, and the manner 
of his death, made him much fpoken of. Attains thought fit 
to inform the king of the caufe from whence the young man 
grew defperate; he alfo took it into his head to revenge him 
upon the other Paufanias ; which he did in a manner alike 
cruel and deteftable. He invited him to an entertainment, 
and having taken care to drink him down, he expofed him, 
when void of fenfe, to the luft of his grooms, who abufed him 
according to their beaftly appetites. Paufanias, who was an 
Ore/iian by birth, and had all the haughtinefs natural to his 
countrymen, applied himfelf frequently to the king, paffion- 
ately demanding juftice againft Attains. That monarch, al- 
ways partial to his friends, and efpecially to the uncle of his 
young wife, put him off with good words ; and, in order to 
make him forget his difgrace, made him captain of his guards. 
Herein he greatly miftoolc the temner of Paufanias, who was 
not to l»e wrought upon by fuch methods. Inftcad of grow- 
ing eafiei he became more imp itient, and, from hating At- 

on f he point : o f being condemned ; and they gave this reafon for 

it, becaufc, if judgment went again ft him , all the world* would decry 
him. Ve*y well, faid Phi lip 9 1 had rather the world {bould decry him 

than me i 47 v Attalus, it feem.% had a better intercil than this 
man ; but his in tereft coil Philip dear His death however, ought 
to be a leflbn to princes, and teach them , that injuflice begets in- 
juftice ; which therefore they fhould be afraid to commit, becaufc 
is the only means by which thcrnfelves can fuffer. 

( J "J j Plut kbijHpMi. 

talu: t 
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talus , began more grievoufly to hate the king. It happened, 
while he was in this fallen difpofuion, that converting one day 
with Hermocrates the fophift, he put to him this queftion, 
What muji he do who would be famous ? He mujl, replied 
Hermocrates, kill him yibo has done the greateft things \ for 
when the fame of him whom he few J!, all make him often remem- 
bered, that remembrance will of courfe lead to the mention of 
him who flew him. ^ Paufanias, after meditating fome time 
longer on his own wrongs and the fophift's advice, came at 
laft to a refolution of killing the king, in hopes thereby of 
reftoring that reputation which Attalus had taken away from 
him ; a ftran^e refolution this ! and a ftrong teftiaionv of the 

f r r 4 

weaknefs of human reafon, both in the fage and in his dif- 
ciple ! A bad refolution is always eafier executed than amend- 
ed. Paufanias, having dire&ed horfes to be placed for him 
at the gates of the city, contrived within himfelf how to dif- 
patch Philip, and afterwards how to preferve himfelf. Thcfc 
things bufied his mind,, while the king was taken up with the 
folemnities of which we have before given an account. We 
come now to the accomplifliment of Paufanias' s. plot, and 
the laft fcene of the king's life n . 

The next day, after the open audience of the embafladors pj,;ijp 
of Griece, Philip went in ftate to the theatre, where certain mur dered, 
fhews were to be exhibited in honour of his daughter's marriage. y e ar of 
All the feats were early taken up, and the (hews began with the Flood, 
a fplendid proceffion, wherein the images of the twelve fupe- 2663. 
rior deities of Greece were carried, as alfo the image of Philip, Before 
habited in like manner, as if he now made up the thirteenth. Chiift, 
At this the people, who, as the humour takes them, readily 33^ 
make a man either a god or a devil, (houted aloud. Then ^ 
came Philip alone, in a white robe, crowned, his guards at 
a confiderable diftance, that the Greets might fee he placed 
his fafety not in them, but in the loyalty of the people. 




4 



and, 



obferving that all things fell out as he had forefeen they 
would, took his opportunity, when the king drew near him, 
to draw his fword from under his garment, and plunging it 
into his left fide, laid him dead at his feet. He then fled as 
faft as his feet could carry him to the place where his hotfes 
were, and had efcaped, if the twig of a vine had not catched 
his fhoe, and thrownjhim down. This gave Attalus, Perdiccas, 
and Leonatus, who purfuedhim time to come up with him. 
Perdiccas threw himfelf on the aflaifin ftrft, and wounded 



" Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. 
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him with his fword, and then the reft quickly put an end to 
his life • Thus fell this great prince by the hand of his own 
fubjedt, not without ftrong fufpicions, that Olympias and 
Alexander were not altogether ignorant of his death, 1>e- 
ing about fortv feven years of age* and having reigned 
twenty four (P). 

We 

•Arist. Polit 1. v. c. 10. Dfodor. Sicul. 1. xvi. Zon AR. 
Anna!. Tom. x. Joseph. 1. xi. c. 7. Justin. 1. ix. Oros. 
1. iii. 

(P) The deaths of king?, efpecially when violent, are ufually at- 
tended with myfterious circuniftances. From the account given 
above, it feems, as if Paujanias had, out of a mad pique, murdered 
his fovereie;n, without confuting any but his paffions, and the 
fophilr Hermocrates indirectly ; yer, as we have hinted above, fuf- 
picions have not been wanting, that tho* the arm of Paufanias 
difpatched Philip* yet it received its direction from other minds than 
his own. If this had been only a flying rumour, or the fuggeftion 
of a fingle or fufpiciou* hiftorian, it would not havedeferved a place 
here ; but the facl is otherwife,. and we fhall mew from indubitable 
authorities, that Philip foft his life by a confpiracy, and not mere y 
from the malice of Paufanias. Ptolemy the fon of Lagus^ judged to 
be in truth the fon of Philips who was the bofom confident of 
Alexander, and afterwards king of Egypt, wrote the hiftory of 
Alexander $ reign. From this hiftory Arrian chiefly took his ; and 
in his hiftory we have a letter from Alexander to Darins % wherein 
the former, fetting forth the caufes of the war, hath thefe remark- 
able words ; My father was Jlain by traitors y whom you had hired for 
that purpojc, as yon have public h hoafied in your letters 48). The 

fad is now clearly eftablifhcd, that a confpiracy there was, which 
wrought the death of Philip. We can alio name fome of the con- 

fpirators, viz. thefonsof Eropus t h e Lynceflhean, Alexander, Amyn • 
tas, Heromencs, and Arrab<tut (4.9). Of thefe Amyntas Red to 
Darius, and actually fought agairift Alexander at the battle of ljfus. 
A ; to the fufpicion which fell on Alexander \ it feems to have taken 
rife from two caufes; the firft, his embroiling himfelf with his fa- 
ther on account of his mother Olympias, which we hive heretofore 
mentioned. This quarrel, ic feems, went fo far, that fevera! per- 
fons of diftinclion, who were deep in Alexander's imereft, were 
forced to quit Macedon, and dur-ft not return till after the death of 
Philip : particularly Harpalus Ptolemy the (on of Lag/<s y Nearchus % 
and Erigytis and Laomedon brothers ( go) ; all of whom were in 
high favour with Alexander afterwards. The fecond caufe of fuf- 

(48) Arrian. I, ii. e. xiv. ( ^) Um, L i. c t 2-. ( yo) 

Qurt. I. iv, 

picion 
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We ought now, according to the eftabliftied method of Hlsch*. 
hiitorians, to enter into the character of this monarch, whofe rafter. 
actions and whofe death we have recorded ; but we have 
already taken fo many opportunities of illuftrating the recital 
of events during his reign, by manifefting their motives and 
confequences, not from conjecture, or to gratify a partiality 
which too frequently grows on writers, in favour of thofe of 
whom they write, but to render the narration clear ; that on 
this account therefore we have the lefs to fay here, and (hall 
content ourfelves with a very (hort portrait of this glorious 
prince, of whom it may be reckoned his peculiar felicity, 
that he has been always moft admired by the moft knowing. 
Philip of Macedon then was in the cabinet by very much the 
moft fagacious prince of his time. He had a perfect idea of 
the ftate of his own country, the condition of Greece , and 
the weaknefs of the Per/tan empire. He was fecret, with- 
out affedting clofenefs ; eloquent, without either being ready 
to fpeak or vain of fpeaking ; obliging in his deportment as a 
king, and yet never departing from the king in any act of 
complaifance. In the field he was in all tilings a complete 
general, an expert engineer, an indefatigable foldier. He flu- 
died war as an art, and acted as cooly in an engagement, as 
if he had been only attending to a praxis on the lefibns he 

i 

picion re ful ted from Alexanders behaviour after his father's death ; 
for notwithftanding Amyntas the fon of JErofus fled into Afia, and 
it was known that himfelfand his brethren were in the confpiracy 
again it the king, yet he not only pardoned Alexander one of the 
brothers, on the flight pretence that he was the tirit who faluted 
him king, but made him afterwards general of his horfe ; which 
had well nigh proved fatal to him ; for, as we mall fee here after, 
Alexander compired again It him too, and fought to deprive him at 
once both oflifeand kingdom. There is one circumftancc more 
that deferves mention on this fubject ; and it is this. Alexander \ 
when he vifited the temple of Jupiter Amnion , inquired of the 
oracle, if all his father's murderers had been punifhed (51)? To 
which the oracle anfwered in the affirmative ; but as every body 
knows there was no credit given to what pafled at this interview, 
this queltion recoils upon him who put it ; the rather, becaufe if 
the oracle really made that anfwer, it was cenainly falfe, Alexan- 
der the fon of jEropus, who was a confederate in that bulineis, be- 
ing at that time alive. There is thi?* however, to be laid for 1 he 
oracle, that Alexander alone conful ted it, and in julhrkation of hi* 
own character, might report what anfwer he pleaied ^52;. 

( ? I ) Idem ibid, ( 5 z) Arrian. I. Hi. c. 3. Curt. I. 'iv. PLt. 
in <vit. Alex and. 

t had 
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had given his foldiers. His difcipline was ftri$", but with- 
out feverity, which he effedted by treating all who fcrved un- 
der him with familiarity ; whereby he convinced them of the 
neceffity of order, which he exa&ed not more for his own 
fervice than for their fafety. He was not fo much the com- 
mander in the camp, as the father of thofe who were in if, 
the meaneft of whom he treated upon all occaftons with 
the endearing titles of comrade and fellow-foldier. If a pri- 
vate man diftinguifhed himfelf, Philip perfonally praifed and 
rewarded him ; if he grew oldi he provided for him ; if he 
fell in the field he was interred with honour, and his family 
taken care of. In private life there was no man more affable, 
chearful, or kinder to his friends than Philip. He was him- 
felf learned, and a great patron and lover of learning. He 
efteemed wit in an enemy, and rewarded it amply in thofe 
who profefTed their refpedt for him. With theft fhining 
qualities he had fome very dark one$. His ambition had no 
bounds ; his treaties always gave way to his intereft. He was 
the moftfinifhed diflembler of his time ; he treated fuch as op- 
pofed his dcfigns with great feverity, when they fell into his 
hand 5 ?. He was greatly addufted to women ; and yet was 
ftifpe&cd of a luft too foul to name. He would drink immo- 
(ierately, took delight in flattery, was furrounded with pimps, 
panders, buffoons, pantomimes, and all that rabble of parafi- 
cical vulturs, which gnaw the bowels of the people through 
the follv of their prince. To fum up all, he was a great man, 
but had great vices ( QJ. 

Before 

(Q) Throughout the whole of this life and reign of Philip, we 
have followed no direft guide, tho* fuch an one we might have 
had in Theopompus, who wrote fifty books upon this fubjeft, all of 
which have been fwal lowed up by time. Some fragments indeed 
there are remaining, preferved by fuch authors as were happy e- 
nough to have perufed his accurate work. It may fecm ftrange, 
that Plutarch, who was fo induftrious in perferving the (lories, 
and vindicating the characters, of the Grecian heroes, mould alto- 
gether negledt Philip's ; but for this an excellent French critic har 
accounted thus : 44 1 doubt, whether Alexander cm be compared to 
** C<vfar y notwithftanding thatcomparifon has been generally receiv- 
•* ed, or univerfally maintained. Neither the unanimous agree- 
41 ment of the antients and moderns upon this fubjedl, nor my 
44 unwillingnefs ro be fingular in an opinion, can hinder me from 
4< thinking, that this comparifon is built upon a wrong principle. 
44 I believe there will appear a greater refemblance between Philip 
44 and Cafar, at lead if we ground ic upon their manners and cha- 

rafters, 
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Before we conclude this chapter, it will be neceflary to An 
fpeak of the offspring of Philip. By Olymfias be bad Alex- ny. 
under his fucceffor, and Cleopatra , who married her uncle 
Alexander king of Epirus. By an Illyrtan lady, whofe name 
was Audaca y he had a daughter named Cy«<7, who was mar- 
ried to Amyntas the lawful heir of the Macedonian crown, 
being the fon of Perdiccas Philip's elder brother. By Nica- 
Jipolis, iTheffalian lady, he had Niceea who became after- 
wards the wife of Caffander. By Cleopatra , the niece of At- 
talusy he had a fon named Caranus and a daughter Europa, 
both (lain by Olympias, the laft in her mother's arms. Arfi- 
noe one of 'his miftrefles he gave in marriage to Lagus^ when 
flie was big with child ; which child proved a fon, and was 
the famous Ptolemy king of Egypt, By Phi Una of Larijfa, a 
dancer, he had Andaus, who for a while was titular king of 
Macedon ; but afterwards put to death by the cruel Oljm- 

u rafters, rather than their fucceffes. Philip perhaps had no place 
" in the lives of Plutarch, becaufe that hiftorian, pre- po defied 

in favour of his own nation, wanted the conqueror of Afia to 
" oppofe to him of Rome ; and forefaw very well, that, in the 
" eyes of the multitude, the moft illuftrious of the Romans, maf- 
" ter of an empire that laboured under its own weight, would 

be too great a match for a Macedonian, who acted in a nairow 
" fphere, and whofe conquefts had no other theatre than the ad- 
" jacent parts of a petty kingdom. At firft glance indeed there 
" feems a refemblance in every thing between Carfur and Alexan- 
" der ; the extent of their conquefts, their valour, activity, vi- 
" gilance, and that fublimity of foul, which made them fenfib!e 
" that they deferved to command the reft of mankind, together 
" with an imperious paflion that would let them endure no fupe- 
" rior ; but made them look on the world as their inheritance. 
" But when we come to examine them at leifure, trace them from 
" their cradles, ftudy their inclinations, obferve their proceedings 
M and their progreffes, we flull find this refemblance to diminifh 
" or fall to nothing (52V. However, Plutarch in other treatifes, 
Diodorus Si cuius in his moft learned ,comprehenlive, and excellent work 
Paufanias in hU furvey of Greece, Poly anus in his ilratagems, with 
many other Greek writers and not a few of the Latins, have re- 
corded enough to Ihew, that Philip was indeed the greateft man 
of his age. And with refpeft to his fon, Cicero has given fuch a 
judgment, as, we believe, none of the critics will reverfe. Phi- 
lip of Macedon, fays he, in deeds and glory uuas furpaffed 6y his 
fon i but, in point of difpoftion and humanity, he ferns to me to hava 
furpaffed him (53;. 

(52) M. Tourrtiti preface to tic Philip. ( y?) Cic. tie Off,;. 

I.' 1 - 
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pias p (R). If Philip had not fallen fo fuddenly, he would 
certainly have provided[for the fafety of thefe unhappy branch- 
es of his family ; whereas, by his unforefeen death, they 
fell under the power of their greateft enemies ; yet did they 
not immediately perifh, the veneration the Macedonians had 
for Philip defending them. But by degrees, when the glory 
of Alexander had in fome meafure fwallowed up that of his 
father, and again the mifcrics, which the Alacedoniam endu- 
red, had withdrawn their atteftion from the royal houfe, they 
fell apace, as will be feen in the fubfequent part of this hiftory j 
whence the propriety of treating fo fully of the life and ac- 
tions of Philip, as we have done, will clearly appear. 

SECT. V. 
The reign ^Alexander the Great. 

r PHE new-ere£ted empire of Macedon, fo formidable to 
* the Greeks and fo dreadful to the Per/tans, did not change 
its fortune with its prince ; on the contrary, it feemed to 
reap new advantages therefrom, and to derive from the vi- 
gour of Alexander that exalted grandeur, of which it was 
rendered capable thro' the policy of Philip. How this came 
to pafs, how fo violent a fhock went off without difordering 
the government ; how a prince of twenty years old became 
truly the father of his country \ how he fo readily took up, 
and fo happily conduced the thread of his father's defign, 
without weakening or breaking it ; and all this in fpite of 

violent 

p Re i nec. geneal. Alex. Mag; 

(R) Cleopatra, the niece of Attalus, is by Arrian called Eury* 
dice (-4). There are alio fome variations, in refpeel to the reft 
of the proper names, to be met with inantient authors ; but thefe, 
as they occur in the fubfequent part of our work, we (hall take 
notice of, without troubling the reader with a long critical detail 
here. However, it may not be amifs to take notice of fome other 
princes of the blood of Macedon. Amvntas was the fon of Per die- 
the fon %f Amyntas, Philip's father. Archa?faus, Arg<ruj,and 
MencJaitf, were the natural fons of the fame Amyntas king of Ma- 
cedou s by his concubine Cygntca. 'J 'here were befides feveral fons 
of JEropui, brethren of Ptiufanias % from whom dmyntas the father 
of Philip took the kingdom (;.;). We do not find, that Pbtfip, 
in liis life-time, either waj uueai'y, or had any occafion to be un- 

eafy, 

(J4) Arrian. I. ii. c. 14. (55) Reincc. gwal. Alex. 
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The Hiflory of the Macedonians 



violent and obftinate oppofition, leads us to the view of Alex- 
ander 9 % chara&er at this time, on which the underlhnding v 
thefe paflages intirely depends. This wefhall draw from fo- 
ber and authentic historians, leaving whatever favours of the 
wonderful to thofe rhetorical declaimers, who love to amaze 
their readers, and to illuftrate with a pomp of words ftories 
altogether incredible*. 

The natural capacity of the Macedonian prince was every 
way fuited to fuftain the mighty fabric, which his father in- 
tended to raife thereon. It was lively, but not flight ; fohd, 
without being intractable, and tho' capableof judging by its own 
lights, inquifitive and fond of converfation. When the Per- 
fan embaffadors were at the court of Philip, Alexander, then 
a perfect boy, entertained them with much civility and po- 
litenefs ; but, inftead of afking queftions about the hanging 
gardens, the fplendid palaces, the vaft retinue of the king, 
or other marks of grandeur, for which the Per/tan court was 
famous, he inquired about the road leading into the Upper 
Afia, the forces which the great king could raife, their dif- 
cipline, and the place in which the king took poft when his 
army drew into the line of battle b . This admirable genius 
was cultivated by an excellent education. Philip was a lover 
of letters, as fome think, to a fault; but this hindered not 
bis regarding other things neceffary, as well as learning, to 
the forming of a prince. Alexander had therefore all forts of 

a Plut. in vit. Alex. Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvii. Akrian. 
cxpedit. Alex. 1. i. h Plut. ubi fupra. 

eafy, about thefe princes ; but we (hall fee, that it fared otherwife 
with his fucceflbr. The truth is, Philip was fo kind to his people, 
and put them intofo different a ftate from that in which he found 
them, that they could not avoid loving and admiring him. Who- 
ever would fee this placed in the ftrongeft light, need only turn 
his eyes on a fpeech of Alexander $ recerded by Arrian. ft was 
otherwife with this fon of his, whoj great and glorious as he was, 
found it enough to do to keep the Macedoniavs and Greeks in obedi- 
ence. In thejvery dawn of his reign he was vexed with confpiracies, 
and was never out of the fear of them during his life, though 
he did not fpare very rigorous and cruel executions ; a fault with 
which none can charge his father, whofe conduct was fo full of 
clemency, that he was accountable for no man's death except his 
o w n 



matters. 
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matters, according as his years and improvements required 
them, Leonidas, who was his mother's relation, a man of 
fevere morals, and of a very exaft behaviour, was his go- 
vernor ; Lyftmachus the Acarnanian, a man of very hiode- 
rate abilities, his preceptor; and Ariftotle, when he was grown 
old enough to receive his inftru&ions, became not only his 
tutor in refpe& of literature, but his mailer alfo in refpeft of 
politics, which gave that wonderful perfe&ion to his acquire- 
ments, which remain as unequalled as his conquefts. In his 
cxercifes he diftinguifhed the ufeful from the fanciful, in his 
diverfions he declined whatever was unmanly, and in his ftu- 
dies defpifed alike whatever was trifling or pedantic. He di- 
ligently cultivated what may be ftiled the art of fpeaking 
with dignity, or the rhetoric of kings, in which none ever 
exceeded him. He applied himfelf to metaphyfics and natural 
philofophy ; but morality efpecially pleafed him, and the 
knowledge of the duties which are effential to focial life. In 
order to underftand thefe he ftudied Homer, Ariftotle having 
correfied an edition of that poet's works for his ufe. This 
ftudy made him the man he was ; nor can any thing more 
truly fpeak his character than this fhort fentence, Alexander 
was a hero farmed on the principles Homer hath laid down. 

Taking this as a key, we may eafily decypher the actions of 
this prince, or rather trace them to their fource ; but we 
muft have a care of thinking, that the fublimity of the verfe, 
the beauty of the compofition, the furprizing majefty of the 
poet's thoughts, captivated the mind of Alexander, and in- 
clined him to doat upon this poem* On the contrary, his 
extraordinary regard for it was owing to the recommendation 
of Ariftotle, who taught him the true merit of the piece. Ho~ 
mer's poems in fuch hands were a complete body of divinity, 
morality, and politics, delivered not in dry difcourfes, but 
fet forth in ftrong, moving, and moft natural characters ; 
and fo they were afterwards confidered by the learned, parti- 
cularly by Horace, who prefers them to the labours of all the 
philofophersc. Such were the foundations of Alexander's 
magnanimity and prudence. They were continually ftrength- 
ened by the converfation of the ableft men in Philip's 
court, and the fuperftru&'ure carefully and quickly raifed by 
a happy mixture of theory and practice. The turbulent 
tranfa&ions in the midft of Philip's reign ferved as a fchool 
of war to Alexander, as the laft years of peace afforded an 
opportunity of teaching him true policy and the intercfts of 
Greece. Above all he was Jitppy in the indulgence of a fa- 

c Epift. lib. i* 

thcr , 
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ther, the grcateft ftatcfman and the greateft captain of his 
age. He it was, who caft his eyes on AriflotU for the tutor 
of Alexander ; he it was who taught the youth to execute 
what the philofopher laid down ; and he it was who excited 
the Macedonians to turn their eyes on this riling fun, whom, 
in Philip's life-time, they began to ftile their king, allowing 
his father only the title of their general. Philip himfelf carried 
the compliment ftill higher ; for, embracing Alexander, w ho 
fliewed more fkill than all the grooms in Greece in breaking 
Bucephalus, O ! my fort, (faid he) look thee out fome king- 
dom as extenfrue as thy abilities ; Macedonia will be too nar- 
row for them. From a perfon thus accomplilhed all things 
were to be hoped ; we may now therefore proceed to (hew 
how he accomplifhed all things, and gave laws to Greece, at 
a time of life when modern princes arc fcarce held of age to 
govern themfelves d (A). 

Th e firft aft of Alexander, as a king, was doing juftice 
on his father's murderers, it may be from a double motive, 
of Ihewing affedtion to Philip's memory, which he always 
honoured, and to wipe away the imputation of being con- 
cerned in it, which was not eafily done, if we credit Plu- 
tarch, Next he turned his attention to matters of ftate* 
which in a moment were all in confufion. As foon as the 

d Plvt. ubi fupra. 

(A) If we wei^ to record exaflly every incident relating to the 
childhood and infancy of Alexander, it would undoubtedly fwell 
our work exceffively ; we have therefore chofen as the more ufefu], 
and at the fame time the concifer method, to throw together fuch 
circumftances as may fcrve to elucidate his character, and to refer 
the carious and mquifuive reader, for further information, to the 
life of Alexander written by Plutarch, and to the two orations of 
the fame author, which treat of the virtue and fortune of Alexander 
the Great. As to the reft of the writers, who have tranfmitted to 
us the hiftory of Alexander, they are fuch as either have written 
exprefly of his actions, as Diodorus, Arrian, and Curtius ; or they 
fpeak accidentally of particular actions of his, as Strabo, Polyanus, 
Paufamas, and many others. We (hall make ufe of them all, pre- 
ferring, however, Jrrian, not only on account of his great impar- 
tiality, but alfo becaufe his hi (lory is collected from thofc of Arif- 
tobului and Ptolemy, which, of the many accounts of Alexander 's 
expeditions once extant, were always preferred to the reft. But 
inafmuch as Arrian is fometimes very concife, and many circum- 
fiances, relating to the fadls he fpeaks of, are prefcrved in other 
authors, we (hall make ufe of their writings to iupply what he has 
omitted, without pretending to fet their authority on the fame le- 
vel with his. 

nci T libourin£ 
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neighbouring nations heard of the death of Philips they con- 
ceived themfelves intitled to liberty, and began to think of 
difclaiming the authority of Maccdon. In Greece its respec- 
tive ftates longed to throw off the yoke j and at Athens De- 
tnofthenesy by his example, drew the people into open testimo- 
nies of exceffive joy, and into immediate negotiations againft 
Alexander , whom he ftiled a giddy ioy, unfit for and unbe- 
coming empire. As for the Perftans, before the death of Phi- 
lip they were contriving to transfer the war to Macedon \ but 
now, as if all danger had died with that monarch, they 
thought nothing of his fucceflbr, till his fame grew fo loud 
they were unable to think of any thing elfe. Attains + who, 
with ParmcniO) had the joint command of the Macedonian ar- 
my on the frontiers of Afia y afpired to the crown, and fought 
to debauch the foldiers. Thus was the morning of Alexan- 
der's reign difturbed with the noife of foreign wars, and at 
the fame time overcaft with the gloom of domeftic trea- 
sons e . 

In the councils held on this diftra&ed ftate of things, it 
was judged advifeable, by Alexander's beft friends, that diffi- 
mulation fhould take place of force, and that he fhould ca- 
jole thofe whom he could not fubdue. Alexander difliked 
this ; he thought vigorous meafures at firft would check fome 
prefent, and prevent many future inconveniencies ; wherefore 
he betook himfelf to arms, and boldly looked every danger 
in the face f. Firft he marched fouthwards into Thejfaly 
with a numerous army, yet without committing any adt of 
hoftility. The princes aflembling, he made a long and elo- 
quent oration, wherein alledging their common defcent 
from Hercules, the kindnefe between their anceftors, and the 
victories they had won together, he fo ftrongly charmed them 
to his interefts, that, as the fon and fucceflbr of Philip, they 
declared him general of Greece. The neighbouring ftates he 
drew over in the fame manner, partly by awing them with 
his army, partly by the charms of his eloquence j for being 
perfe&ly verfed in their interefts, He fpoke home and warmly 
to their paffions. Having reftored tranquillity on this fide, 
and procured the title of generaliflimo of Greece to be con- 
ferred on him, he returned to Macedon. Heccateus, a per- 
fon in whom he confided, was difpatched with recruits for 
the Jlfiatic army, with orders to feize Attalus, if it was prac- 
ticable, or, if not, to difpatch him. As for that ambitious 
general, perceiving the prefence of Parmenio, and the fame 

i 

c Arrtan. 1. i. c. r. Plut. ubi fupra. Diodor. Sicul. 
ubi fupra. * Plut. ubi fupra. 
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of Alexander with-held the foldiery from following his pur- 
pofes, he fuddenly changed them, and fen t to Alexander an 
epiftle of Demojibcnes, and profeffed hi mfelf wonderfully loy- 
al 5 which profeffions, whether true or falfe, had no weight 
with the king, whofe inftru&ions Heccateus followed in put- 
ting Attalus to death *. Thus • the dawn of his government 
began to clear, and the firft rays of his glory to difplay a plea- 
fant profpeft, which afterwards appeared brighter and bright* 
er, till it overfpread the nobleft countries on the globe. 

At the approach of the fpring, Alexander marched with Alexander 
his forces towards Thrace, intending to penetrate into the invades the 
country of the Triballians and Illyrians, now called Bulgaria Tribal- 
and Selavonia. In this expedition he followed rather his own lians W. 
fentiments, than the counfels of others, ailing regularly on ^ty" 
the principle he had laid down, that the power of Macedon nans# 
was to be fupported by the fame vigorous meafures by which 
it had been attained. In confequence of this refolution he 
ordered his army to affemble at Amphipolis, from whence he 
marched towards the river Nejfus, and, leaving the city of 
Philippi and mount Orbelus on the left, he in ten days reach- 
ed mount Hamus h . This poft the barbarous nations, againft 
whom he made war, had feized and fortified, in the belt 
manner they were able. On the tops of the cliffs, and at tha 
head of every paflagc they placed their carriages and waggons, fo 
as to form a fort of parapet, with their (hafts inwards, that when 
the Macedonians fliould have half afcended the rock, they might 
be able to pufti the heavieft of thefe wains upon them. They reck- 
oned the more upon this contrivance, becaufe of the clofe order 
of the phalailx, which, they conceived, would be terribly 
expofed, by the foldiers wanting room to ftir, and thereby a- 
void the falling waggons. But Alexander, who had ft tidied 
the art of war under the ableft matters, defeated their defign ; 
for, having directed his heavy armed troops to march, he gave 
orders, that, where the opennefs of the way would permit it, 
they (hould open to the right and left, and fuffer the falling 
carriages to go through ; but that, in the narrow pafTes, they 
(hould throw themfelvcs on their faces with their ihields be- 
hind them, that the carts might run over them. His contri- 
vance had the defired effedr, and the Macedonians reached the 
enemy's works w ithout the lofs of a man. Then the light-armed 
troops began the attack. The barbarians made an obflinate 
refiHance for fome time, till Alexander himfclf charged at the 
head of the targeteers. Then they began to hicalc, and on the 
approach of the phalanx fled out- right, leaving their camp, 

g Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. h Av r i an. expedit. Alex- 
lib, i, c. I, & feq. Diodor. Sicul. ubi fup»-;t. 
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full of women, children, and cattle behind them. Three 
days after the king reached the river IJler, in an ifland of which, 
called Peuce, the Triballians^ Thr tetany. zsi& other barbarous 
nations, had conveyed their wealth and women, refolving to 
defend them with all their force. Some few (hips there were, 
which, through the Euxine fea, had come to Byzantium ; on 
board of thefe Alexander embarked as many of his troops as he 
could, and endeavoured to make a defcent with them on the 
ifland before- mentioned ; but the river being rapid, the fhore 
ileep, and the enemy pre/Sng thither in great multitudes, he 
relinquiflied this defign, and landed his forces at their old camp. 
Alexander obferving, that the Geta 9 who inhabited on the o- 
ther fide the river, were inclined to give him all the trou- 
ble they could, and had for that purpofe, raifed an army of 
four thoufand horfe and ten thoufand foot, determined to be 
before-hand with them, and by fubduing them ftrike a terror 
into all their neighbours ; the fame night therefore he caufed 
a confiderable number of boats to be got together, and having 
ranged them from one fide of the river to the other, he re-em- 
harked his forces on board his fmall fleet, which made a line a 
little higher. He then caufed the tents, which, as they were 
made of /kins, floated in the water, and yet afforded firm foot- 
ing, to be thrown into the middle fpace ; whereby he paf- 
fed over fifteen hundred horfe and four thoufand foot. He 
then marched through the ftanding corn, the fpears of the 
phalanx being reverfed, and the horfe behind them, till they 
arrived in the open country \ and then gave the command of 
the left wing, confiding of the foot, to Nicanor, drawing up 
his horfe on the right, under his own command, with intent 
to give the Get* battle. Thefe, tho' a brave and bold peo- 
ple, were fo aftonifhed at his pafling the river, without either 
a bridge or a fleet, that they did not fuftain even the firft 
(hock ; but fled immediately to the next town, which they 
intended to defend ; but when they faw that Alexander did 
not follow them impctuoufly, but drew his foot (lowly along 
the fide of the river, to prevent his failing into any ambufcade, 
they conceived that no place would protect them againft fuch 
a general ; and therefore abandoning the town, they placed 
all hopes of fafety in the diltance of their flight. Alexander 
entered the city, and having collected the fpoil, delivered it to 
Ait tatter and Philip, oilicu s of ^reat rank in his army, that 
it might be conveyed to the fea, and then razed the place. 
Here he t ecu heed to "Jupiter Scter, i. c the Saviour , to Her- 
ettltSy and to u.e Ijhr^ for affording him a fafc pallagc 

; \v rx an. cxped. Alex. 1. i. c. 2, 3, 4. 
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The next day he brought all his forces into his camp on the He makes 
other fide of the river, whither immediately embafladors came general 
from all the neighbouring nations to make peace with him ; P eaee 
amonglt the reft from Syrmus king of the Triballiy who faw ^ ** r " 
that it was to no purpofe to refift him ; as alfo from the CeU 
teSy a robuft and high-fpirited people. The king treated 
them all with great civility ; but, as he was always inclined 
to indulge his vanity, he could not help afking the deputies 
from the laft mentioned nation, What y of all things, they fear- 
ed mofi ? fuppofing they would have anfwered, his arms; 
but they very roundly told hirn r That, except the falling of 
the clouds upon their heads y they feared nothing \ which fo plea- 
fed the king, that, after faying the Celter v/ere a haughty peo- 
ple, he granted them his friendihip, and ranked them in the 
number of his allies. Soon after he adjufted his differences 
with the reft of the neighbouring nations, and then prepared 
for his return into Macedonia 

As he patted through the countries of the Agrians and the He defeats 
Peonians, he was informed, that Clytus y the fon of Bradilis, jhe Tau- 



had revolted from him. This Bradilis had been king of Illy- lantiiawJ 
ria ; and his fon, it feems, had a mi'hd to reman* no longer Clytus, 
a dependent on the king of Macedon : He thereftfac entered °f^h 
into a league with Glaucias king of the Taulantii, and into ty™. 
a treaty with the Autariatee, to defend themfelves againft 
Alexander , whom they looked upon as their common enemy. 
The king immediately refolved to attack thefe enemies, and 
began to enquire of the force and fituation of the toft-menti- 
oned people. Langarus king of the -Agrians being near him 
faid aloud, Sir, trouble not yourfelf about thefe people ; /, 
with my own fubjecls, will make an inroad into their country 
and find them fo much employment , that they /hall be able to give 
no interruption to your march. This accordingly he performed 
to fo good purpofe, that he put it abiblutely out of the power 
of this nation to proceed in their defe&iori. Alexander on his 
return to the camp, received him with great honour, and pro- 
mifed him his filter Cyna for a wife ; but that promifc did not 
take place, king Langarus dying foon after. The king being 
come into the neighbourhood of Peliion, a firong city into 
which Clytus had thrown himfclf with a great body of troops, 
refolved to befiegc him therein ; and accordingly caufed the 
place to be in veiled ; but Glaucias king of the Taulantii, 
coming with a gre.it army to the relief of Clytus, the king 
was obliged to raife his fiege, and to give them battle, where- 
in, after a flout refinance, he \vx. vhSUuiom. Three days 
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after Ahander furprized Glaucias and Clytus in their camp, 
a(id after making a great (laughter of their troops, forced them 
to fly for flicker to the mountains 
He makes In the midft of thefe viftories, Alexander received advice, 
a very that all Greece was in commotion. This was occafioned 
quick chiefly through the indefatigable zeal of Demoflhenes, the in- 
march Into veterate enemy of Macedon ; and the feveral difaffe&ed ftates 
Greece. W erc encouraged to fhew their inclinations more openly, by 

a report confidently fpread about, that Alexander was dead in 
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Timolo.us, eminent officers in the Macedonian garifon which 
held their citadel, dragged them to the market-place, and, 
without any form of procefs, put them to death. They then 
difpofed all tilings for the fiege of the citadel, and openly ex- 
erted the reft of Greece to throw off the yoke. The kiftg, as 
f'oon as he had intelligence of this, immediately bent his march 
towards them, with fuch diligence, that in feven days he arriv- 
ed a: PclliKc in Thejfaly, and in fix more entered Barotia, be- 
fore the Tbcbans had any intelligence of his pafling Tbermopy- 
ler. When they were informed of this, they faid it muft be 
Ant hater with a body of Macedonian militia ; nay, when re- 
peated advices acquainted them, that the army was command- 
ed by Alexander, they would ftill have him dead, perfuading 
themlelves, that this was Alexander the fon of AZropus. The 
king however, did not leave them long in their miftake, ad- 
vancing brifkly to the temple of Iolaus, where he made a halt, 
that the Thebans might have time to return to their fenfes, and 
thereby prevent his having recourfe to extremities ; for it was 
no-way his inclination, as indeed it was no-way his intereft, 
to embroil himfelf with the Greeks ; he therefore endeavoured, 
by the terror of his prefence, having with him thirty thoufand 
foot and three thoufand horfe, to compel his enemies to lay 
afide their malice, rather than to gratify his own ». This fud- 
den march had in part the fuccefs he wifhed ; for it prevented 
the reft of the Grecian ftates from aiding the Thebans, tho' 
thev were actually aflembling forces for that purpofe ; and fo 
affrighted the Athenians, that, repairing their walls and filling 
their magazines, they provided, not for their neighbours, bun 
for their own defence, anfwering exadtly what Alexander 
had faid when he entered Bceotia, that to this Demoj- 
tbsnes, who called him a child when he was in Illyria, 
and a youth when he came into Thejpily, he fhould cer- 
tainly appear a man when he approached the walls of A- 
the\>s 11 . The "Ihebans, far from profiting by Alexander 1 ?. 
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moderation, attacked his outguards ; and tho' their troops 
were repulfed with great difadvantage, yet they determined 
to hazard all rather than purchafe peace by their fubmiflion. 
The king feeing this encamped over-againft the gate leading 
to Attica, that he might be near the citadel, which they had 
furrounded with a double wall, in order to prevent their cut- 
ting his garifon to pieces before his face. He did not, how- 
ever, inveft the city, or pretend to befiege it ; but cauled 
open proclamation to be made, that he was ready to receive 
jmy Thebans who would join with him in defence of the 
common liberties of Greece. Whereupon the Thebans made 
proclamation, that they were ready to receive any who would 
join themfelves to the great king and them, to fight againft 
the tyrant of Greece. This exceedingly provoked Alexander \ 
however, if we may believe Ptolemy, he gave no orders for 
an attack: But Perdiccas, who lay neareft the walls, perceiv- 
ing fome advantage, fuddenly attempted them, and, being 
feconded by Amyntas, broke into the city. Alexander, feeing 
his friends engaged, was conftrained to fupport them ; and 
thus the Thebans were driven to the temple of Hercules. 
There the citizens recovered their confirmation, and having 
defper.:tely wounded Perdiccas, fell upon the Macedonians 
with fuch refolution, that they drove them with great fiaugh- 
teroutof the city; which Ale xander perceiving, he, with a 
frefh body of troop?, attacked the Thebans in flank, routed 
them, entered the city pell-mell with the flying garifon, and, 
after a prodigious Daughter, took the place by ftorm. The 
Macedonian garifon, iffuing from the citadel, contributed not 
a little to this event ; which, however glorious to the king, 
was extremely fatal to the Thebans, who for feveral hours were 
flainand deftroyed, without regard either to fex or age. Af- 
terwards the city was razed, excepting only the houfe of 
Pindar, a famous poet out of refpedi to the merit of its ow- 
ner, and for that he had celebrated Alexander the firfl; king 
of Macedon ; a circumftance which might well weigh with 
his fucceffor °. The lands, except fuch as were dcflined to 
religious ufes, were fhared among the foldiers, and the prifoncis 
lVU for flavcs ; whereby four hundred and forty t. lents were 
brought into the king's treafury. The kin;-;, however, took 
care to colour this extraordin.uy IV verity, l»v procuring a de- 
cree of the A/nphie7y$ns 9 r njoiniii'? him t > do what he 
already' inclined to, und«*r prci«T.* tli.it i\\c "7 !::h K :;is, in al- 
1 vin r , themfelves with the great , \a : lv< om." en "miis to 
the Cutis ; wherefore the dei»«.- w «s L \» x \ ! with LNpief: 

• AaRIah. 1. i. c. r. !)io. L :. . v:or Or ::. 
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prohibition to any Greeks either to conceal or protect a Theban : 
Yet it muft be owned, that thefe generous Thebans fought 
folely for liberty, refufing quarter, and provoking the Mace- 
donians, during the fack of the place, to take away their 
lives, efteeming them not only worthlefs, but burdenfome, 
when held at the will of a matter. To carry on the fame 
fhew of zeal for the freedom of Greece, Alexander ordered 
the cities of Orchemenus and Plataa to be rebuilt, giving 
fpecial dire&ions for adorning the latter, out of regard to the 
generous conduct of its inhabitants, when Paufanias fought 
in its neighbourhood that decifive battle, which deftroyed 
the Perfian hopes. This behaviour of Alexander itruck all 
the Greek ftates with terror ; the Eleans reftored their exiles 
becaufe they were his friends ; the cities of JEtolia depre- 
cated his wrath by a moft fubmiflive embafly ; as for the 
Athenians, they were terrified to fuch a degree, that they 
made themfclves ridiculous ; for they fent to compliment the 
king on his fafe return from his expedition againft the barba- 
rians, and alfo to aflure him of their great fatisfa&ion in his 
chaftifing the rebellious Thebans p . Alexander took all in 
good part \ only he demanded by letter, that Demofthenes, 
Lycurgus, Hyperdes, Polyeuttus, Charetes, Charidemus, 
Ephialtcs, Diotimus, and Merocles fhould be delivered up to 
him, alledging, that they were the authors of ail the mifchiefs 
which had happened in Greece, fince his father Philip had been 
cle&ed general. The Athenians, however, did not comply 
with his requefl, tho' Phocion advifed them to do it. This 
was owing to the art of Demades the orator, who haying 
firft procured a vote in favour of the perfons demanded, drew up 
afterwards fuch a decree as might pacify Alexander-, the purport 
of which was, that the orators fliould fubmit themfelves to the 
laws of their country, and that the Athenians undertook to 
punifh them, if they appeared to be guilty. Demades him- 
ielf went at the head of the deputies who prefented this de- 
cree to Alexander, and who were charged alio with other 
requcfts, viz. that, notwithftandiug the decree, they might 
be permitted to receive the Theban fugitives j and that the 
king would for the future regard them as his faithful allies. 
Alexander, affe&ing to fhew an extraordinary cftecm for the 
Athenians, granted all their requefts, excepting that he com- 
manded the orator Charidemus to banifh himfelf ; upon which 
he inftantly fled to Darius. He ufed Demades with the ut- 
moft civility, and commanded him to afTure his citizens, that 

p Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. P/, ut. ubi fupra. 

thq- 
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they had nothing to fear The reader, who remembers, that 
in the hiftory of Athens^ we have given a different account 
of this matter r , muft not conceive, that this variation hap- 
pened through carelefnefs or miftake ; we have the autho- 
rity of antient authors for both relations, and the reader, by 
confidering the citations, will ealily difcern why we inferted 
that in the Athenian> this in the Macedonian^ hiftory. All 
authors agree, that the king was forry for, and greatly re- 
gretted, the mifchiefs done at Thekes ; infomuch, that Plu- 
tarch informs us, he never afterwards denied any requeft a 
Theban made r . To fpeak the truth, there is no part of yf- 
lexander's charadter better eftabliftied than this, that as he 
was violent in his paffions, fo he was fteady in repent- 
ance (B). 

As 

3 Ar&iav 1 i.e. io. Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. Plut. in 

vit Alex. r Un i vers. Hist. Vol. VI. p. 256. f P^ut. 
ubi fupra. 

(B) It is an obfervat ion very juftly made, in refpect of the anti- 
ent hiftorians, that they feldom mention any great event, 
without introducing it by omens and prognoses. VVith refpect to 
this critics are apt to judge according to their own prepoffcflions ; 
if they have themfelves any opinion of thefe things, then the an- 
tients are in the right ; if not, they are in the wrong, or at leaft 
disbelieve thefe flories tho ? tiiey recorded them ; which judgment, 
by the way, is really more injurious to their memories than the 
other ; for to fay, that a man writes what he knows to be falfe, 
is to fay that he is a deceiver, which is certainly the higheil reflec- 
tion that can be thrown upon an hirtorian : Whereas fuperftirion, 
which is the imputation in the other cafe, is a mere human frailty, 
andaffe&s his chara&er very little. Having prcmifed this, we (hail 
go on to fpeak of thefe ominous appearances which are recorded 
by the ancients, as predicting the fall of Thebes. Diodorus tells 
us, that in the temple of Ceres, a (lender fpider's web was ob- 
ferved to fpread itfelf as broad as a cloak, and to reprefent the 
rain-bow in 'an arched circumference; upon this deputies were 
fent to confult the oracie at Delphi, to know what it imported. 
The anfwer was, 

This iveb ftands as a fign font heaven confejl 
To thee, Boeotia, firft, then to the relh 

The oracle, in their own country, explained it thus : 

One party's fafs, the other s gain, thisjlsivt* 

This 
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Continued As foon as he had fettled Greece in tranquillity, he went 
genera- to Corinth, where, in a general aflembly of the ftates of 

lijjimo at 

Corinth, This happened about three months before Alexander's march. 

About the time of his arrival, the flatues in the forum fweated, fo 
that great drops flood upon them. In the lake of Onchefius the 
roaring and bellowing of oxen was heard. The waters in Dirce 
feemed of a fanguine hue ; and advice came from the temple of 
Delphi, that the roof built by the Thebans, out of the fpoils of the 
Phocians, was befmeared all over with blood. Such, continues 
our author, as ftudied the explanation of thefe things gave it as 
their opinion, that the web portended the retreat of the gods from 
their city ; its having the colour of the rain -bow, various troubles 
and d indentions ; the appearance of fweac fignified extreme mife- 
ries ; and the fmeared roof of the temple, that the city would be 
ftained with flaughter and bloodihed : they therefore concluded, 
that the Thebans ought to have fought an agreement, and not to 
have urged all things to extremity ( i V But they, it feems, were 
not to be moved 5 for when Alexander demanded only Pbamix and 
Prot bytes, who had occafioned the murder of his officers, to be 
delivered up, they tent him word, he fliould fend them Antipater 
and Philotas (2 ). Thus they in a manner fought their own deduc- 
tion. The circumftances attending the fack of this city, are mod 
exactly recorded by Arrian, who, tho' in the general, a very fuc- 
cinct writer, expatiates on this fubjecl, and (hews, that it was the 
moft terrible deftruclion that any ftate ever fufhined to that time ; 
concluding his defcription thus : " They are reported to have been 
forewarned of this great and tremendous iubverfion of their 
city, by fundry prodigies from heaven, which they all along 
difregarded, till afterwards the events recalling them to their 
remembrance, they were forced to own them fulfilled (3). " 
Thi author is frequently cited as a perfon difregarding omens, and 
having a (lender opinion of all forts of miracles ; yet this notion 
of him feems to be rafhly taken up. He does indeed mention them 
more fparingly than Diodorus or Plutarch ; and the reafon is clear, 
becaufe he was a clofer writer, and extremely careful of ftraying 
from his fubjeft ; yet, on particular occafions, he records both 
omens and prodigies, without any tokens, that we can perceive, 
of disbelief or difrefpedl ; but rather the contrary, as the reader 
may perceive from the paflugc ju!t cited. Thus much we thought 
oarfelves obliged to fay in regard to truth ; for as to the credibility 
of thefe things, we meddle not with that matter here. The iacrs 
themfelves either happened, or did not happen; if they happened, 
and were held ominous, an hiltorian ou.';ht not to be blamed for • 
recording ilu-m or their interpretations. 'I'hcy are fo many points 
laid before ir, which we mav confider as lone: as we will, and on 
\\t\.L h we may decide at kit as we pleal'c 
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Greece, every thing relating to his dignity as generaliffimo 
was exa<ftly fettled. Kere he received the compliments, 
not only of the feveral ftates, but alfo of the moft e- 
minent perfons among the Greeks, either for valour or 
wifdom, many of whom thought it not below them to 
travel a confiderable fpace for this purpofe c ; but /)#*- 
genes of Sinope, who was then in Cranium, a fuburb of 
Corinth, did not fo much as wait upon the king 5 which 
when it was remarked to Alexander, he went himfelf 
to vifit the philofopher. He found him, as his manner 
was, lying on the ground, balking himfelf in the fun. 
When thofe who attended the king furrounded him, the 
fage raifed himfelf a little, and looked upon Alexander. The 
king with his ufual civility, afked him, if he wanted any 
thing ? Yes anfwered Diogenes, I would have you Jland a little 
tut of the way, that I may enjoy thcjun-jhine. Thofe who were 
about Alexander laughed at this faying, as the effect of a 
haughty and morofedifpofitioq; but the king himfelf faid grave- 
ly, If I was not Alexander, / could wijh to be Diogenes, the 
fenfe of which, as it is interpreted by Plutarch, was, that 
if he had not been capable of philofophifing actively, he 
would have preferred fpeculattve wifdom to the ordinary em- 
ployments of life u . This is certainly a very noble, if it 
be not the juft, fenfe of Alexander's words. Certain it is, 
that we ought always to confider carefully the fayings trans- 
mitted to us by the antients, left we fhould reject a diamond 
for a pebble, merely for want of knowing how to divert it 
of its coat. When the affembly at Corinth broke up, the 
king returned with his army into Macedonia. 

At Mga he held a grand council of (rate and of war, in His prepa- 
order to advife about his expedition into AJia. The graveft rations for 
of his counfcllors, among whom were Antipaier and Parme- invading 
nio, gave it as their opinion, that he (hould firft marry, and Afia. 
have heirs to the crown, before he thought of any foreign 
expedition. Alexander difliked this, as indeed he did every 
motion of delay ; but, however, he did not reject it with- 
out offering a reafon. He faid, that after Greece had elec- 
ted him her general, and he had drawn together that veteran 
army, which, under his father, had made fo many conquefts, 
he Ihould not fit down idle at home, marry, and beget 
children w . He therefore facrificed to Jupiter Olympian, and 

1 DrooOR. Sicul. ubi fupra. ■ Pkur. dc virtut. AIe:v 

w Diodor. Sicuu. ubi fupra. 
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revived the games which had been inftituted by his prede- 
ceffor Archelaus. He facrificed like wife to the mufes, con- 
secrating a day to each mufe \ then he appointed mighty feafts, 
entertaining no lefs than a hundred of his friends at his own 
table, after which he diftributed all the crown-lands amongft 
them, and even the reft of his revenues, giving one a farm, 
another a village, a third the cuftoms of a port. Perdiccas, 
obferving this wafte of the royal revenue, in which he 
rcfufed to participate, afked the king, What he referred for 
himfelf ? My hopes, anfwered Alexander. Very well, Sir, 
replied Perdiccas, you will not then take it amifs^ that among 
thofe who are to Jhare your dangers, there are fome who de~ 
ftre to Jhare your hopes alfo *. 
An account These feafts once over, the army had orders to aflem- 
•f his b] e> in order to their paffing immediately over into Afia j but 
troops. what their numbers were, hiftorians by no means agree. 

Arrian fays, that there were thirty thoufand foot and above 
five thoufand horfe. Di odor us Siculus is more particular j 
for he tells us, there were thirteen thoufand Macedonian foot, 
feven thoufand of the confederate ftates, and five thoufand 
mercenaries. Thefe were under the command of Parmenio* 
Of the Odryfians, Triballians, and lllyrians there were live 
thoufand ; and of the Agrians, who were armed only with 
darts, a thoufand. It is generally thought, that our author 
is miftaken in his firft number, and that, inftead of thirteen, 
there were but twelve thouland Macedonians becaufe in the 
whole Diodorus fays there were thirty thoufand foot. It may 
be the Agrians are omitted in this total. As for the horfe, 
he tells us there were eighteen hundred commanded by Phi* 
lotas \ as many Thejfalians under the command of Callas ; 
out of the feveral ftates of Greece fix hundred led by Eu- 
rygius \ and nine hundred Thracians and Peonians, who led 
the van, under Caffander. Plutarch tells us, that, accord- 
ing to a low computation, he had thirty thoufand foot, and 
five thoufand horfe \ and, according to the largeft rec- 
koning, thirty-four thoufiwd foot, and four thoufand horfe. 
As to his fund for the payment of the army, Arijlobulus 
lays, it was . but feventy talents ; and Oneficritus, who 
was alfo in this expedition, not only takes away the 
feventy talents ; but affirms the king was two hun- 
dred in debt. As for provifions, there was fufficient for 

» Diodor. Stall, ubi fupra. Pz.it. in vit. Alex. Arri an. 
J i. c. ii. 
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a month, and no more. Antipater was left behind in Ma- 
cedttn, with twelve thouiand foot and fifteen hundred horfe J. 
Juflin tells us, that to prevent any difturbances in his ab- 
sence, Alexander caufed fuch of the blood royal as he fuf- 
pe&ed to be put to death * ; in which, however, he deferves 
no credit, fince neither Diodorus, Arrian, Plutarch, nor 
any other Greek or Latin hiftorian mentions any fuch thing ; 
on the contrary, he is faid to have checked his mother Olym- 
pias for having treated Cleopatra ill in his abfence \ 

Th/e army aflcmbled at Amphipolis ; from thence he march- He faffes 
ed to the mouths of the Strymon, then croffing mount Pan- the Hel- 
gaus, he took the road to Abdera. Croffing the river Ebrus, lefpont.. 
he proceeded through the country of Partis, and after twen- 
ty days reached Sejlos, thence he came to Eleus, where he 
facrificed on the tomb of Protefilaus, becaufe he was the firft 
among the Greeks who at the fiege of Troy fet foot on the 
Afiatic fliore ; he did this, that his landing might be more 
propitious than that of the hero to whom he facrificed, who 
was flain foon after. The greateft part of the army under 
the command of Parmenio embarqued at Sejlos, on board a 
fleet of a hundred and fixty gallies of three benches of oars, 
befides frtiall craft. Alexander himfelf failed from Eleus, and, 
when he was in the middle of the Hellefpont, offered a bull 
to Neptune and the Nereids, pouring forth at the fame time 
a libation from a golden cup. When he drew near the (hoar, 
he launched a javelin which ftuck in the earth, then in com- 
plete armour he leaped himfelf upon the ftrand, and having 
erefted altars to Jupiter, Minerva, and Hercules, he facri- 
ficed to them, and then proceeded to Ilium b . 

Strabo informs us, that at the time Alexander came thither Sacrifices 
Ilium was little better than a village, diftinguiflied only by a at Ilium, 
fmall temple dedicated to Pallas ; here the king facrificed to 
the heroes buried in the neighbourhood, efpecially to Achilles, 
Whom he declared to be particularly happy in two things, in 
having Patroclus for a friend, and Homer to record his ani- 
ons. Hephejiion, as a mark of his friendfhip to Alexander, 
crowned the tomb of Patrodus with flowers; after this the 
king facrificed to Minerva, and taking down fome arms which 
had hung there from the time of the Trojan war, confecrat- 
ed his own in their fteaJ. He facrificed likewife to the ghoft 
of Priam, to avert his wrath on account of his own defcent 
from Achilles. We have thought fit to mark particularly thefe 

7 Diodor. Plut. Arrian. ubi fupra. 1 Hift. I. xi. 

c. 5. *Plut. dc virtut. Alex. b Diodor. Arri- 
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fteps, becaufe they greatly contribute to fliew the genius and 
temper of this young hero. It is clear from them, that he 
was a zealous obferver of the religious rites of his age, and 
that he had the greateft regard to decency and order, in 
every thing he did. Indeed^ he took his rules of war from 
Homer y and fcrupuloufly adhered not only to the maxims 
but to the cufroms mentioned by him ; thus inftead of CaU 
ehas, who was the augur of the Greets, he had Arijlander the 
Telmiffian for his foothfayer, without confulting of whom he 
(offered nothing of moment to be done. Hepbtftion was his 
Patroclmy and many things more of this kind we might note, 
if the nature of this work did not require a brevity inconfiftent 
with fuch reflections ' (C). 

Alexander 

c D 10 dor. Arrian. ubi fupra. Plut. in vit. Alex. 

(C) Alexander did not negleft the ufual application to oracles on 
the undertaking his expedition. After the delruftion of Tbebee 
he went in perlon to Delphi, but arriving at the time that was held 
unlucky, the prieflefs refufed to do her office. Alexander there- 
upon drew her by force into the temple, and flie at laft offering 
to fit down on the tripod, faid by way of excufe for breaking 
through the antient cuftom of the temple, My [on tbou art invin- 
cible. At thefe words Alexander cried out, / accept the anfwer f 
(4 , and ftaid for no other. This with fome may pafs for an act 
of irreligion, whereas it was far from being fo ; fudden anfwers 
were always held oraculous by the Greeks f if they were applicable 
to the thing inquired of, as we /hail elfewhere fliew at large. 
While the Olympic games were celebrating at Mg* 9 Arrian tells 
us, there came advice that the ftatue of Orpheus on mount Pari a 
fweated, concerning the import of which, the Augurs and Sooth* 
fayers were much divided ; but Arijlander of Telmiffus, who, as 
weobferved in the text, was the Calcbas of Alexander, fettled 
the king's mind by the following interpretation : Let it not difiurh 
you, Sir, (aid he, the fw eating of the image portends that all forts 
of poets fiall labour and five at in dtjetibing your great aQions (5). 
When Alexander was at T roy the prieft of Minerva having ob- 
ferved the flame of Ariobarzanes, the king of ferfia'* lieutenant, 
to have fallen down in the temple, with other portentous fignali, 
told the king, that if he fought in Phrygia, he would gain a great 
victory, kill lome officer of diflinclion with his own hand, and be 
himlelf flight ly wounded ; and on this account jt was that A- 
texander took down the confecrated armour in the temple of Pal' 
fas, and. left there his own (6) Long before this, if we may be- 
lieve fome authors, the definition of the Perfiau empire by this 

(4) Plutarch, in *vit. Alex. (c) Arrian lib. i. f, 1 1. Plu* 

tarcb. tibi fupra. ( 6) Diodor* SicuL ubi fuprm. 
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Alexander continued his march toward! the river Granicus, He /pares 
without meeting with any confiderable accident, if we except Lampfa- 
only the prefervation of the city of Lampfacus, which on ac- G «s, thro 9 
count of its adhering to the Perftans, he had determined to '** art °f 
deftroy. Anaximenes, an eminent hiftorian, well known in Anaximc- 
the court of Philip, and for whom Alexander himfelt had a nC8, 
great efteem, met him on the road in order to intercede for 
the place of his birth. 1 he king's indignation ran fo high, 
that as foon as he came into his prefence, he cried out, Anaxi- 
menesj / Jwear fele?mily that I will not do what you dejire 
me. My requefi then, Sir, (faid the old man fmiling) is, 
that you would I urn Lampfacus. Alexander, charmed with 
his addrefs, and confidering at the fame time the oath that 
he had made, ordered the city to be fpared <*. In the interim, 
the Per/tans had affembled a great army in Phrvgia, amonjft 
whom was Metnnon the Rbodian ; he was indeed the very hopes 
of Perfia and the beft officer Darius had. When it was 
known that the Alacedonians were marching dire&ly towards 
them, this Memnon gave it as his opinion, that they 
(hould burn and deftroy all the country, and tranfport 
a moderate army .over into Macedon. But the Perfimts, 
depending on their horfe, refufed to comply with his advice, 
and therefore polling themfelves along the river Granicus, they 
determined there to wait the arrival of Alexander. Jujiin 
would have us believe, that the Perfian army confifted of fix 
hundred thoufand foot e ; Arrian fays, there were but twenty 
thoufand and the like number of horfe*, which is moft pro- 
bable \ Diodorus Siculus makes them ten thoufand horfe 
and a hundred thoufand foot. All agree, that the horfe 

^ Va ler. Max. lib. yii. c. 3. * Hill, ubi fupra. 

very prince had been predicted. The priefh of Diana at Epte- 
/us, when the temple of the goddefs there was burnt clown, 
are reported to have given it as their .fentimenr, that the con- 
queror of Afia was that day born (j\ which was true of Alex- 
ander, who came then into the world. It may be, the;e i 
pretations, and even the facts themfelves, were foiged long 
after the Macedonian conqueft ; but inasmuch as they Icrve to 
enlighten various paffages in the belt Greek and Latin authors, 
they ought to be recorded fomc where, and therefore, to avoid 
perplexing the text, we have thrown them into notes. 

* Jrrian fays as above, that the Pttfian army coufilted of about 
20,000 horfe and a like number of mercenary foot ; but the authors 
in the hiitory of Petjia % y Vol. V. p. 58, no-e U fay their foot a- 
mounted, according to Arrian, to 200, 000 ; which miitakc fee ma 
to have been occafioned by the addition of a cypher. 



(7) Plutarch, ubi fupra. 
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were drawn up in one line, fronting the river, and the foot 
behind them ( . The river ilfelf was rapid, and the bank 
fteep. 

As foon as Alexander was informed of the pofture the Per- 
ftans were in, he ordered his forces to be drawn up in bat- 
talia, the foot in two lines, the horfe on the right and left, 
and the baggage in the rear, and then moved dire&ly to- 
wards the river. Parmento^ perceiving that he intended to 
fight, immediately addreffed him in thefe words : u To 
« me, my prince, it feems expedient, that we fhould en- 
" camp clofe by the river-fide. For the enemy being far 
" inferior to us in foot, I am perfuaded their courage will 
" not ferve them to remain all night in their pofts ; and if 
" they decamp, we may crofs the river by bieak of day. 
" We fhall then have time to take all our meafures before 
" they can farm, whereas we cannot pafs now without great 
" hazard. For how fhall we lead our foldiers to ford a ri- 
cc ver in the fight of our enemies, which of itfelf is rapid, 
" full of eddies, its banks deep antl uneven as you fee ? 
" Befides, will not the enemy's horfe, who are perfe&ly 
" well difciplined, take the advantage of our heavy armed 
" foot, as their order muft be broke in climbing the oppo- 
" fitebank, to charge them in flank. If any ill accident 
46 fhould happen at prefent, it would not only be attended 
" with terrible con fequ en ces, but would be alfo thought to 
c< have an ominous appearance in refpedt to the future pro- 
" grefs of the war. " I agree, « Parmenio^ returned 
*' Alexander ', that what you fay is very reafonable ; biit how 
tc fbameful would it be for us, who havefo eafily pafled the 
" Hellefpont, to be flopped by this brook. Such a Condu<ft 
" would reflect on the Macedonians and on myfelf, as if we 
« were not able to look any danger in the face. The Per* 
" fians too would from thence take heart, and believe them- 
<< felves our equals, if our flrft attempt fpeak not that fupe- 
4t riority ij) mili ary boldnefs for which the arms of Macedon 
" are already famous * 9 \ As foon as he had done fpeaking, 
the king difli ibuted his orders. To Parmen'to he configjned 
the care of the left wing. The right he commanded himfelf, 
and under him Phiktas. The Pcrjians, when they faw him 
aJvancing, for he was eafily diftinguifhed by his armour and 
by his guards, immediately brought fome fquadrons from 
the right wing to reinforce the left ; fo foon were they 

f Arrian, ubi fupra. Diodor. ubi fupra. 'Arrian. 
lib. i. c. \2, 
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ftruck with his prefence. Ptolemy the fon of Philip had the 
command of the forlorn, and entered the river firft ; Alexan- 
der with the whole right wing followed him ; but inftead of 
jnarching dire&ly crols, as the Perfians expe&ed, he fuffer- 
ed his troops to (lope according to the motion of the current, 
whereby they had an opportunity of forming in the water, 
and of charging in good order. The horfe and light-armed 
troops commanded by Amyntas and Socrates were very warm- 
ly received ; the fons of Memnon, and Memnon in perfon, 
charged them brifkly, and behaved fo well, that moll of 
them were flain, thofe few who were left retired to the right 
wing, as it advanced, commanded by Alexander , who io- 
ftantly threw himfelf into the thickeft of the fight, and per- 
formed wonders there till his lance broke. Aretes the mailer 
of his horfe, when he commanded him to give him another, 
(hewed him the broken ftaff of his own with which he was 
fighting ; Demaraius, however, one of the king's friends, 
reached him a fpear, which as foon as Alexander giafpcd, he 
rodedirecJly to attack Mithridates, fon-in-law 10 Darius, 

who advanced at the head of a frefh body of horfe, and, at 
their firft meeting, ftriking him through the mouth, bore him 
to the ground; immediately Rbefaces, a Perfian nobleman^ 
ftruck the king over the head with his fword, cut off" a part 
of his helmet, and flightly wounded him ; but while he gave 
the ftroke, the king, bearing upon him with his lance, ftruck 
him through the body, fo that he fell down dead. Yet Spi- 
tbridatesy coming behind Alexander, had at the fame inftant 
ftruck off his head, if Clytus had not difabled him, while his 
arm Was lifted up h . The Macedonian horfe began now to 
reach the (bore in all parts, and the light-armed foot mixing 
themfelves amongft them, the Perfians, who were unable to 
ftand the (hock, began firft to break where Alexander charged 
in perfon. The king did not purfue them far, becaufe the 
mercenaries remained as yet firm, till being furrounded on all 
fides, they were, except two thoufand who furrendered, cut 
to pieces to a man. Of the Macedonians twenty five of the 
kings's body guard were (lain, whofe ftatues, caft in brafs by 
Lyfippus, the king fent to Dium, there to be fet up as a me- 
morial of their bravery and his gratitude. Befides thefe there 
fell of the horfe between fixty and feventy, and of the foot 
thirty. Thefe were the next day interred in their arms by 
the king's command ; he granted alfo to their children, and 
lo their parents, the freedom of thofe cities in which they 

1 

h Plot, in vit. Alex. 
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dwelt, together with the reJeafe of all taxes and duties what- 
foever ; as for the wounded, he vifited them in perfon, faw 
them drefTed, and heard from every man whatever he thought 
fit to fay of his own deeds* He gave directions alfo for burying 
the Perjians and Greek mercenaries ; but for fuch of the latter 
as remained prifoners, he fent them back to Greece in chains, 
faying,it was fir ufage for fuchas he found in arms againft their 
country. He likewife fent to Athens three hundred fuits 
of Perfian armour to be confecrated in the temple of Mi- 
nerva^ with this infeription ; Alexander the fon of Phi- 
lip, and all the Grecians, the Lacedaemonians excepted^ 
have dedicated thefe fpoils taken from the Barbarians who in~ 
habit Afia. 1 (D). 

This 

1 Ann ian. lib. r c i;*. Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. Plut. 
in vit. Alex. Justin, lib. xi. c. j. 

(D) The different accounts we have of the battle of Granicus are 
in many refpecb abfolutely incompatible. Diodorus Siculus fays, 
that Alexander commanded the left wing, or at Jeaft that he charged 
there, though at the beginning of the paragraph he affigns that 
command to Partnenio. Jnftead of Mithridates, he calls the Per- 
Jian Spithrobaies, with whom Alexander fought, and tells us, that 
with his javelin he (truck the king into the right moulder blade, 
from whence Alexander drew it, and returned it immediate J y (8). 
Heal To attributes to Ro faces what Arrian tells us of Spithri dates, 
which in all probability induced Frein/bemtut in his fupplement to 
Curtius (9 , to look on Mithridates and Sfithridafes as the fame 
perfon, in which he has certainly rectified no miftake in Arrian, 
but through an itch of criticising hath fallen into one himfelf. 
Whoever reads Arrian carefully will difcern, that Mithridates was 
dead before Spithridates attacked" Alexander ; that Mithridates was 
killed by Alexander himfelf, but Spithridates by Clytus Be fides, 
when he reckons up the great officers among the Perjians, who fell 
in this battle, Arrian fays exprefty, there were Spithridates gover- 
nor of Lydia, and Mithridates fon. in law to Darius. We have 
mentioned thefe facts, not fo much on account of their importance, 
as to vindicate our following Arrian rather than any other writer 
on this fubject ; and we hope every impartial reader will fee and 
approve our reafon, Ifecaufe his accounts are cleared and moll con- 
fident with them/elves. Plutarch fayi, that the Perfians loll twenty 
thoufand foot and two thoufand five hundred horfe in thi* battle, 
and the Macedonians only thirty four ; to eternize whofe memory, 
Alexander caufed lo many (latues of brafs to be fet up (10 . Thid 
isceruirvv a little incredible, but Arrian % account inferted in 

fH Dr 'dor Sicul lib.xvii. (9) Sup. Curt. lib. ii. Y. 5. 

(10) Plut, in vit. Alex. 

our 
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This battle put the king in poflcffion of all thcadjaccnt coun- The confe- 
try, of which he began immediately to take care, as if it had quencesof 
been part of his hereditary dominions. Colas was conftituted bisviaorf. 
lieutenant of the province, from which the fame tribute was 
exacted as heretofore had been paid to Darius. He himfelf 
marched towards Sardis, and when he was about feventy fta- 
dia diftaiu from that city, he was met by Mytbrenes gover- 
nor of the garilbnin the cattle, accompanied by the chief ci- 
tizens ; thefe furrendering the city into his hands, and My-> 
threnes the caftle with the royal treafures therein contained. 
He then proceeded to the river Hermus about twenty ftadia 
diftant from Sardis*, where he encamped, and from whence 
he difpatched Amyntas the fon of Andromedes to Sardis' to 
take the government of the caftle, and carrying Mytbre- 
nes with him, treated him honourably. To the Sardians and 
other Lydiansy he granted the privilege of being governed 
by their antient laws. He then entered the cattle, which 
was garifoned by Perfians^ and feeraed to him well forti- 
fied. It was feated on a high rock, which was every- 
where ftcep and furrounded with a triple wall. He 

our text is very clear ; he fpeaks not of thirty four, but of twenty 
five, ftatues, which were made not to represent all who fell in the 
battle, but thofe only who fell in the king's guard? , who were all 
perfons of diftinction To fay the truth, this is wonderful enough ; 
for it is not eafy to comprehend how, in the fpace of ten years, 
which includes the whole reign of Alexander after this battle, £y- 
fippus could make all thefe ftatues ; but that they were made and 
fee up at Dium is certain, fincc we know that Mettellus fent 
them from thence to Rome* It feems fomewhat Grange, that Plu- 
tarcb, who at other times fpeaks fo favourably of Alexander's con- 
duct 9 charges him upon this occafion with rage and madnefs in 
offering to pafs a river in the fight and in defiance of a fuperior 
enemy Arrian's account (hews, that Alexander offered fome rea- 
fons for what he did; and though it may be alledged, that the 
harangues in Greek authors arc ufually corr.pofed by themfelves, 
and therefore cannot be acknowledged as authentic evidence, we 
apprehend that two anfwers may be in the prefent cafe given to 
this objection. The firft, that fuppofing the face true, the harangue 
contains the fentiment of the author, which amounts to this, that 
Alexander* conduct was defenfible in the opinion of Arrian : the 
fecond, that as Arrian tranicribed his hiftory from the memoirs of 
Ariftobulut and Ptolemy* who were eye and ear-witneffes of what 
they wrote, it may be well prefumed, that he had at lead the 
fubftance of the fpecches he inferted from thofe authors too, and 
if fo, then they will be the ftron^eil evidence. This notion is ren- 
dered the more probable from the (tructure of thefe orations, which 
arc far from being rhetorical, but, on the contrary, as plain and 

natural as can be imagined. 

therefore 
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therefore propofed to ere& a temple on the top of that 
eminence, and therein to dedicate an altar to ^Jupiter O- 
lympius ; but while he was yet in fufpenfe, which part of the 
caftle was moft commodious for that purpofe, a dreadful tem- 
peft arofe on a fudden, huge claps of thunder were heard, and a 
violent ftorm fell on that part where the royal palace of the Zy- 
dian Icings had flood. Thus the god feemed to point out the 
place where the temple fliould be erefted ; and it was ordered 
to be built accordingly. The government of this caftle he com- 
mitted into the hands of Paufanias y one of his friends, but 
the collection of tributes and imports to Nicias. Afander the 
fon of Philotas was corjftituted prefect of Lydia and the reft ef 
the provinces of Spitbridates, and had fuch a number of horfe 
and light-armed foot allowed him as were judged neceffary. 
Callas and Alexander the fon of Mrapus were difpatched into 
th<. province commanded by Memnon^ and with them a very 
considerable body of troops*. In the mean time the merce- 
naries in garifon at Ephefus y feizing two gallies of three banks 
of oars, retired ; with them went Amyntas, who, as we have 
elfe where obferved, had deferted to Darius , a* foon as Alex- 
ander afcended the throne. As foon as the king had informa- 
tion of this, he went to Epbefus in perfon, where he did every 
thing that was popular ; he reftored the democracy, and 
ordered the tribute which had been paid to the Perjian to be 
applied to the rebuilding of the temple of Diana. It is 
faid he would have been at the whole cxpence of that mag- 
nificent pile, if the Epbefians would have infer ibed his 
name thereupon but this they refufed, chufing to keep 
the honour 2nd the expence to themfetves. His favours 
encouraged the commons of Epbefus to fall upon fome per- 
sons of diftindion, who* had been formerly in the adminiftra- 
tion of affairs, and, notwithstanding they had taken fandlua- 
ry in the temple, to drag them to the market-place, where 
they ftoned them ; as theft men had been guilty of very fla- 
grant oppreflions, Alexander would not interpofe to fave 
them, but immediately after their deaths, he i/Tued out an e- 
duft, whereby he ftritStly forbad any farther inquiry into the 
conduct of the former magiftrates, rightly conceiving, that 
if the people were fuffcred to treat the guilty thus, envy, 
malice, and avarice would foon lead them to treat the inno- 
cent in the fame manner* This conduct of his gained him 
high reputation, all degrees of people owning him for their 
deliverer, while at the fame time the nobles confeffed that htt 



k Arrian. lib. i. c. 18 
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was their preferver i* By another edi&> he ordered the po- 
pular government to be reftored in all the Greek cities, and 
lent Alcimalus with a body of troops to fee it executed 9 then 
with the remainder of his array he marched to befiege Mile- 
tus 9 before which his fleet commanded by Niccnor had lain 
for (ome time, and the Perfian fleet was alfo in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city. The Milefians tl emfelves were dif- 
pofed to fubmit to Alexander , but Memncn^ who with a con- 
siderable body of troops had entered the place immediately 
after the battle at Grar.tcus refclvcd to defend it. We have 
already obferved, that he was a great officer, and his conduit 
here was equal to the reputation he had before acquired ; for 
notwithftanding the Macedonian fleet blocked up the haven, 
the citizens were difaffe&ed, and Alexander 's veteran foot 
ftormed the place almoftas foon as they came before it; yet 
he made a vigorous refinance, and after the city was taken 
withdrew with his garifon into an ifland where part of the 
mercenaries capitulated, and were received into Alexander's 
fervice, the reft with Memnon himfelf withdrew to Halicar- 
najjus "\ When the king was fully matter of Miletus^ he 
treated the citizens with much humanity, but fold all the 
ftrangers he found for (laves. As foon as he was informed 
that the Perfian fleet was withdrawn from Mycale 9 he dif- 
mifled his own (E) ; this was a very extraordinary ftep, 

and 

1 Adrian, ubi fupra. Plut. in vit. Alexand. ro Dio- 
dor. Sicul. ubi fupra. Arr i an. ubi fupra. 

(E) After the battle at Granicus, Alexanders generals were a 
good deal perplexed as to the manner in which they fhould advife 
him to proceed ; for they faw plainly, that though their late viclory 
had (truck the Perfian s with great confternation, yet in effect it had 
very little leffened their power : Betides at feathey were lti!l mat- 
ters. What the fentiments of Parmenio were on this head and 
what thofe of Alexander, we learn from Arrian in the following 
words : The Barbarian fleet confifled of about four hundred 
{hips. Parmenio advifed Alexander to a naval engagement, aiTuring 
him, that the Greeks would be vigors at lea, becnufc a lucky omen 
had jult happened, an e;ig!e being feen upon the fhore from one 
of the fliips of his navy. He alio added, that if they overcame 
their enemies, they would reap animmenfe advantage fromfuch an 
engagement during t he whole war ; and if they chanced to be o- 
vercome, he could not perceive that any vaft danger could enfue, 
becaufc the Pcrfa.:i % by virtue of their {hipping, alreaJy held the 
fovereignry of the fea without fightintr. As for hi*, part, he won'd 
wiliinjyy enfr hiime'f on board, and (hare the danger of the fleet 
in his own prricm. However. Ahxandrr returned lum anfwer, tlnf 
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and authors are pretty much at a lofs how to account for it. 
Drodorus Siculus fays, that Alexander^ being well informed 
of Darius's defign to nfarch againft him immediately with a 
mighty army, determined by this means to cut off from his 
own troops all hopes of fafety but from their valour ; he 
grounds tins conjecture on the conduct of Alexander in the 
Jaft battle, wherein he made his forces fight with the river 
at their back, fo that flight was rendered impracticable, 
there being the chance of war if they fought, but no chance 
at all if they attempted to runaway n . Arrian hath aflignedus 
fomc better reafons ; he fays in the firft place, that Alexander 
had no money to pay them ; and in the fecond, that he was 
afraid to truft his fortune in an engagement at fea. There 
w.is a third reafon much ftronger than the other two ; he 
was determined to poflifs himfelf of all the fea-ports by 
means of h.s land-army, and having done this, he very right- 
ly conjectured, that' the Perfians would be deprived of 
all ufc of their fleet for want of their ufual recruits, and from 
their being deprived of ports where they might refit °. He 
had moreover fome notion, that his fleet would be more want- 
ing on the other fide of the Hellefpont^ fo that for many rea- 
fons he was determined to this meafure, how extraordinary 
foever it might appear ; for though it be true, that never any 
general poflefled perfonal courage in a higher degree than the 
prince of whom we are fpeaking, yet it is as certain, that he 

" ubi fupra. ° Arrian. lib. i. c. 19. 

he wasmiftaken in his conjectures, and did not interpret the omen 
juftly ; for it would be a point of fmall prudence in him with fo 
few ihips to hazard an engagement againft a fleet fo numerous ; and 
with foldiers fo little trained up in naval difcipline to pretend to 
attack the expert Cyprians and Phoenicians : Neither was he wil- 
ling thai the Barbarians mould try the (kill and valour of the Ma- 
cedonians on fo unliable an element : And befidee, mould they be 
beaten in a fca-fight, an inexpreflible damage would accrue to them 
from the fame their enemies wou!d thereby gain. Add to this, 
that if the Greeks were animated by the news of an overthrow at 
fea, they would begin tofludy innovations. All which things ma- 
turely wrghed, he deemed a fea fight altogether unfafe at that 
juncture : And for his part he expounded the omen in a different 
manner. The eagle indeed he allowed promifed luccefs ; but as 
me was feen on the fliore, it fcemed rather to portend, that he 
mould become mailer of the enemies fleet by beating their armies 
on the continent ( j 1). 

(11) Arrian, lib. i.e. 19. 
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was a great matter in the art of war, and did many things 
which had the air of rafhnefs from afuperior fkill in the mi- 
litary art, which enabled him to penetrate farther into the 
conne&ion between caufca and events, than many who were 
about him, and than moll of the authors who have tranfmit- 
ted his hiftory to pofterity, as the reader will difcern from 
the laft note. 

Almost all the cities between Miletus and Halicarnajjus The fuge 
fubmitted as foon as the former was taken, and the reft fur- 0/Haiicar- 
rendered as foon as the king marched towards them ; naffus. 
but for Halicarnajfus itfelf, Alexander was fenfible that the 
reduftion thereof would coft him both time and trouble : 
Memnon^ whom Darius had declared high admiral and go- 
vernor of the Lower Afta^ commanded there in perfon with a 
very numerous garifon p . Alexander encamped therefore at 
the diflance of five ftadia from the city, fkirmifliing daily 
with the garifon, till he had provided all things for the fiege. 
While things were in this fituation, fome of the citizens of 
Myndus privately promifed Alexander to put their town into 
his hands, provided, he would advance towards it in the night 
with a considerable body of forces \ this proportion the king 
very readily accepted, and drew out a conhdcrable body of 
horfc, fupported by a body of light-armed foot, in order to 
go on this expedition. At midnight therefore he approached 
the walls according to his promife ; but perceiving no figns of 
a furrender from the citizens, and confidering that he had nei- 
ther engines nor fcaling ladders at hand, as coming there not 
to befiegea city, but to have it delivered to him \ he never- 
thelefs ordered the Macedonian phalanx to advance, command- 
ing them to undermine the wall, which they did, and prefent- 
ly overturned one of the towers thereupon, without making 
a breach in the wall itfelf. But the citizens making an obfti- 
nate defence, and being affifted by the HalicarnaJJians who 
fent them fuccours by fen, Alexander was difappointed in his 
expectation of taking it at the firft aflaultj wheefore, without 
more ado, he drew off and returned to his liege of Halicar- 
naffus : and firft of all ordered the ditch, which the citizens 
had dug round their walls, of thirty cubits in breadth and fif- 
teen in depth, to be filled up, that fo the wooden towers, 
out o u * which they were to diredt their miflive weapons againft 
the bcfiCgCJ, unJ their engines to (hake the walls might advance 

p Diodor. Sicul, ubi fupra. 
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forwards. The ditch being accordingly filled up, the towers 
began to advance ; but the befieged iflued forth by night with 
a defign to burn both the towers and engines which were now 
nigh the walls j and had certainly effeAed their defigns, had 
they not been encountered by the Macedonians who were 
placed to guard the engines, and others who came haftily forth 
at the noife of the fkirmitii ; fo that they were with fmall 
lofs beat back into the city. There k H of the Halicarnajjians 
in this conflict one hundred and feventy, among whom 
was Keoptolemus the brother of Arrbabam and fon of Amyntas^ 
one of thofe who had formerly fled to Darius. Of the Ma- 
cedonians fixteen were flnin, and near three hundred wounded ; 
for that fally being made in the night, they were the lefs able 
to guard their bodies and s.void the darts and arrows of their 
enemies 4. We have in Arrian a very exa& journal of this 
fiege, wherein the greateft vigour was fhewn on the part of 
the aflailants, and the moft obftinate rcfolution difcovered by 
the defendants ; a moft confummate experience in the affairs 
of war in both ; for as the king's troops frequently at- 
tempted tofcalethc walls, continued conftantly to batter them 
with engines, and in fome places proceeded by fap, fo the 
garifon (allied often, fometimes burnt the befiegers engines, at 
others levelled their works, yet were in all their attempts e» 
pofed to great danger, there happening a vaft effufion of 
blood on both fides r . At laft Qrontobates and Memnon> and 
the reft of the Perfian commanders, confidering that they 
could not now hold the town long, becaufe part of their 
walls was already beat down, and part fliaken and ready to 
fall, and many of the defendants either cut off in the fcveral 
encounters which had happened, or wounded and rendered 
unferviceable , and, having weighed the matter deliberately 
about the fecond watch of the night, fet fire to the wooden 
tower which they had built to guard them from the fhocks of 
the enemies engines, and to the arfenal where their artillery 
was lodged, as alfo to fome houfes near the wall, which laft 
blazed out with much fury, becauie the wind letting that 
way, many flakes cf fire were driven from the tower and 
arfenal thither. Hereupon fome of the townfmcn betook 
themfelvcs to a cattle in an ifland, and others to another cattle 
called Sahtais. Which when Alexander was informed of 
by fome deferters, and when he beheld the raging flames, 
though it was near midnight, he neve: thelefe detached a body 
of Macedonians thither, with oideis lo Hay thofe who fet fiic 

1 Arrian. lib. i, czr. r Djodor. Si cu i, ebi ftipra 
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to the city, but tofpare whomfoever they found in their habi^ 
tations. As foon as it was day- light, Alexander viewing the 
caftles which the Perfians and their mercenary troops had 
ieized, refolved not to lay fiege to them, as well becaufe the 
reducing them, confidering their fituation, would take up too 
much time, as becaufe they would not be of any great im- 
portance after he had reduced the city ; wherefore taking 
care to inter thofe who fell in the laft conflict by night, he 
commanded his engineers to convey the artillery to Tralles, 
which city he laid level with the ground, and marching ihcnce 
into Phrygia, left a body of three thoufand foot and two hun- 
dred horfe, under the command of Ptolemy, to keep the coun- 
try of Carta in obedience f . 

At the time Alexander entered this country, there was a Ada made 
lady whofe name was Ada, who claimed the title of queen of governef* 
Carta thus : She was the daughter of Hecatomnus, and the °f Cana. 
fitter of Hidneus, and, according to the Carian laws, his 
wife too; on his death fhe fucceeded him in the kingdom, 
but was quickly difpoflefled of it by Pexodorus, whofe fon-in- 
law Orontobates fucceeded him by the favour of Darius. Ada 
all this time held the city oiAlinda, which was the ftrongeft in 
thofe parts ; the keys of which, as foon as he entered the pro- 
vince, fhe delivered to Alexander, and, as a farther mark of 
her refpeft, adopted him her fon. The king, charmed by 
her obliging behaviour, and ftruck with that greatnefs of mind 
fhe manifefted on this fudden turn of affairs, received the ho- 
nours (he did him very kindly, and, after having demolifhed 
Halicarnaffus, he made her governefs general of zWCaria 1 * 
While his forces remained in Carta, Ada had often fent him 
prefents of the beft things the country afforded ; and now, 
when he was about to depart, (he fent him fcvcral cooks and 
confedioners to ferve in his kitchen; but the king fent them 
back with this compliment, that his governor Leonidas long 
ago provided him bjtter cooks than they, viz. Long morni>/g 
marches to give him ajlomr.ch to his diivicr, and [lender din- 
ners, ivhish were fare to leave appetite enough for /upper. 
This conduit of Alexander toward* the queen of Carta was 
of great ufe to him; tor it inJuccJ many of the piinecs of the 
Leper Aft a to revolt f;om the Pc /:<;;., ;.nJ put themfjves 
under h s protection. Miv. ridales king of Pcntus was in the 
number ofthefe; he was the anceflor of that famous king of 
the fame name, who gave the Ron,a>i> fo much irouhle, and 
was ik'feended from the royal houfe of P t r/ia ; am!, coming 
co Alexander 9 * camp to pay h s coiu^Iim nts to hi.n, hj ul- 

r Arm an. hb i. c. 24. 1 L!. iL' I. 
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quired fuch a love for him, that he accompanied him in hi* 

Perfian expedition u . 
Iheflaugh- Diodorus Siculus affirms, that the laft action of the cam-* 

ter of the 
Mr 



raans. 
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paign was againft the Marmarians, an inconfiderable people 
inhabiting on the borders of Lycia ; their city was feated a- 



The old men then among the be- 



mong rocks, and thence held by them to be impregnable. 
Thefe people, either for the fake of booty, or from their warm 
attachment to the Perjians 9 fell upon the rear of Alexander^ 
army, cut a great number of Alacedonians to pieces, and took 
a great part of the baggage ; this exceedingly provoked the 
Jcing, who immediately caufed the place to be inverted, and, 
as it had no fortifications but thofe of nature, he ftormed it 
two whole days together, 
iieged would have perfuaded them to furrender, but they de- 
claring refolutely, that they would never fu bmit, their elders 
advifed them to put all their fuperannuated men, women, and 
children to death, then to force a palTage through the enemies 
camp. This advice the young men embraced, when every 
one going home made a great feaft, and, after eating and 
drinking plentifully with his wife and children, fhut the door 
of his houfe, and then fet it on fire. As foon as the flames 
began to mount, they, to the number of fix hundred, fallied 
out, forced the Macedonian guard, and made their efcape to 
the mountains w . 

When the winter began to come in, Alexander made 
choice of Ptolemy the fon of Seleucus^ Ccenus the fon of Pole- 
mocratesy and Meleager the fon of Neopiolemus, to lead home 
to Macedon all the new-married foldiers in his army, that they 
might fpend the winter with their wives, an a£t very extra- 
ordinary in its nature, and for which there was no precedent 
among the Greeks ; but, inafmuch as it is exactly conform- 
able to the law of Afofes, fome learned men have been tempt- 
ed tu believe, that Art/loth, who was well verfed in the He- 
brew learning, advifed him thereto ; however it was, Arrian 

ion oi his life endeared him more 
He like wife fent Par memo. 



tells us exprelly, that no 
to the Macedonians than this. 



and fome other general officers, to raifc recruit.*, fume into Eu- 
rcpe 9 and fome into Afia* (F). 
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Things being in this foliation, and the king bufy in pro- A eon/pi 
viding for the next campaign, a very extraordinary piece of racy dip- 
treafon was difcovered. Aitxander the fon of JErvpus^ whom covered* 
the king had made general of the Theffalian horfe, held a 
coi refpondence with Amyntas, who was in the fervice of 
Darius. Afifines a Perjian was pitched on by the latter to 
carry letters to this Alexander^ promifing him a thoufand ta- 
lents of filver, and the kingdom of Macedonia , if he would 
undertake to murdet the king ; this Afifines Parmenio appre- 
hended upon fome fufpicion or other, and, being examined, 
he confeffed the whole bufinefs; whereupon the king fent in- 
ft ructions to Parmenio to apprehend Alexander , before hfc 
fhould be able to debauch the troops under his command, and 
thereby caufe a defe&ion, which, on account of the man's 
great quality, might be very dangerous. This commiffion 
was very happily executed, and the king thereby deliver- 

war, neither Jhall he he charged with any bufinefs ; he Jhall he free 
at home for one year, and Jhall chear up his 'wife which he hath 
taken (12). To this paffage it might be objected, that ASo/es for- 
bids the enlifting of new- married men, whereas Alexander dmniifed 
thofe who a&ually ferved in his army ; yet the truth is, that Alex- 
ander exa&Iy fulfilled the law ; for, in another place, it is enjoin- 
ed the principal officers of the Hebrew army, when in the field to 

enquire, amongft other things, What man there is that hath betr%b~ 
ed a wife, and hath not taken her ; let hint go home and return to 
his houfe, left he die in battle, and another man take her (13). We 
are well allured, that Ariftotle was acquainted with, and highly e- 
fleemed the law of the Jews ; we know too, that what Philip ex- 
pected from him was not to inftru& his fon in fcanning of verfe% 
or folving grammatical niceties ; but that he might become a wor- 
thy fuccefTor of himfelf, and an able king of Macedon. To this 
end, that truly wife man put a correal edition of Homer into the 
hands of his pupil, and doubtlcfs acquainted him with whatfocver 
elie he had collected in relation to the feience of government from 
books or in his travels (14). This fuppoficion therefore, that the 
pra&ice of Alexander was founded on the Mofa'u law, is very pro- 
bable. To fay the truth, the belt laws in Greece were but copies 
of the Mofaic law, as fome learned men in the lalt century have very 
hilly (hewn, and of which any impartial perfon may be canly con- 
vinced, if he will compare thofe laws, in their original language., 
and confider how nearly the Greek approaches to an elegant 
transition of the Hehteiv, neceff.iry allowance- - bjing nude for the 
difference in manners. 

(\z) Dent. >:x\v. j. (13) Dent. xx. 7. J-frph. 

cant 1 a Appian. lib, J. 
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cd from a confpiracy which had given him no Tmall dif- 
quiet*(G). 

Alexander As foon as the feafon permitted, Alexander quitted the pro- 
proceeds in vince of Phafelus where he now was*, and, having fent part of 
tbecorrqueft his army through them ountainous country to Perga by a fhort 
of the ad- but difficult road, he led the reft by the fea-lhorc, taking his 
jacentpro- rout by a certain promontory, where the way is altogether 
minces. impaflablc, except when the north winds blow. At the time 
Year of Q c t j^ e king's march the fouth wind had held for a long time, 
***** ^ut °* 3 ^ u ^ cn lt changed, and blew from the north fo vio- 
Before len t]y^ that, as he and his followers declared, they, by di- 
Clirift v ' ne fl ffi^ ance i obtained a fafe and eafy paflage. This is 
^3 drrian's account, not only in fubftancc, but in his own 

words, of a march held by many to be miraculous, and even 
compared to that of the children of Ifrael through the Red- 
Jea^ while, on the other hand, it is the opinion of many, 
there is nothing extraordinary in it at all* (H). In this 

march 

z Arrian. lib. i. c. 26, Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. a Ar- 
rian. Plut. ubi fupra. 

(G) We are told by Diodor us, that it was by a letter from his 
mother Oljmpias the king was informed of the confpiracy of Alex- 
ander the fon of jEropus ; however, Arrian> befides the information 
ofJarmenio, informs us of another odd circuraftance, which con- 
curred to make this matter more obfervable. While the king, 
vrho then lay before Raticnmaffus , was faft afleep about noon, a 
fwallowcartie chattering about him, hovering over his head, and 
refting fome times on one, and fometimes on the other, fide of the 
bed. He being exceedingly fatigued was not eafxly awaked ; but 
when her inceffant chattering roufed him from fleep, he put her 
away gently with his hand ; notwithftanding which Ihe was fo far 
from endeavouring to efcape, that fhe perched upon his head, and 
ceafed not her noife till the king was thoroughly awake. This pro- 
digy being deemed of too great moment to be difregarded, he im- 
mediate 1 y confulted with Ariftander the Telmijfian foothfayer, who 
a flu red him, that a confpiracy was formed againft his life by one 
of his domcftics, but that it would be brought to light, becaule 
the fwallow was a domeftic bird, and molt exceedingly loqua- 
cious ^ 1 

(H) There feems to be no juft reafon for believing any thing 
fupe rnatural in relation to Alexander 's pafTige by the il-a-fide. J a 
his letters he fpoke of it hiinfclf in terms the molt plain and fimple, 
affirming nothing more than that lie marched from Pbafclis through 
the (heights called the Ladders (16). There is, however, a paf- 
fage in Strnh, which fecms to fct this matter in a clear light, and 

( 1 cj nut:, lib. i. c zh Et-ift. Alex. ap. Plut. in <vita 

Akx. 
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march he was met by deputies from the Afpendians y who de- 
fired him to fpare putting a garifon into their city, becaufe 
they were content to be his faithful fubje&s, to which he 
readily afTented, upon condition they paid him fifty talents, 
and fent him the fame number of horfes which they were 
wont to furnifh to Darius \ terms to which they alfo readily 
agreed ; but while the king was employed in reducing other 
places in the neighbourhood, the Afpendians fortified their 
city, and refufed to comply with the treaty which their depu- 
ties had made. Upon which the king marched immediately 
that way with his army. The city of Afpendus is feated chiefly 
upon a high and fteep rock, the foot of which is wafhed by 
the river Eurymedon ; but round the rock upon the plain are 
abundance of houfes furrounded with a flight wall. As foon 
as Alexander approached, the inhabitants of the lower 
town, diftrufting their fafcty there, fled, and betook them- 
felves to the higher town or cattle ; which when he per- 
ceived, he entered the lower town with his army, and en- 
camped within the walls. The befieged feeing Alexander's 
force, and them felves hemmed in on every fide contrary to 
their expectations, fent mefiengers to intreat him to accept 
of the former conditions. Alexander confidering the ftrength 
of the place, and how unprovided he was to undertake a long 
liege, was willing to agree with them, though not upon the 
former terms; but infilled now, that their principal citizens 
ihould be delivered up as hoftages ; that the number of horfes 
which they had before promifed Ihould be punfiually deliver- 
ed, and the number of talents doubled; and, moreover, that 
they ftiould be under the command of fuch a garifon as he 
fhould place over them, and pay an annual tribute to the 
Macedonians ; and, laftly, that the caufe concerning the 
field, Which they were laid to have wrefted unjuftly out of 

to prove very fully, that there was in this paflags no miracfe at 
all: ** Near the city of Pbafelh, between Lycia and Pampby/ia 
" there is a paffage, coafting along by the fea, through which 
49 Alexander marched his army. This paflage is very narrow, and 
" lies between the mountain Chinax % which overlooks the Pam* 
" phylian fea, and the fhore. Ic is dry at low water, fo that tra- 
** vellers pafs through it with fafety ; but when the fea is high, ic 
" is all covered over. It was then in the winter feafon, and A- 
44 lexander, who depended much upon his good fortune, was re- 
** folvedto fet out without flaying till the floods were abated, fo 
44 that his men were forced to march up to the middle in wa- 
" tcr (17). " 



(17) Strab. Geogr. lib. 
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their neighbours hands* fhould be referred to arbitration* 
This affair being finilhcd, the king profecuted his march to 
Tilmijfusy a very ftrong city, feated on the top of a high 
lountain, having another as high over-againft it, and a nar- 
row craggy road between thefe two. This pafs the Telmijftam 
bad feized, and, if they had defended it as they ought, might 
in all probability h<*ve compelled the king to look for ano- 
ther road. But Alexander , rightly judging that the terror of 
an attack would oblige them to withdraw, encamped his for- 
ces at the very entrance of the paflage, at the clofe of the 
evening, and in the morning, as he had rightly conjectured, 
it was perceived, that the Telmijpans were retired into their 
city, the liege of which, on account of its ftrong (ituation, 
the king declined for the prefent, and continued his march 
through Phrygiaj intending to reaffemble all his troops at 
Gordium^ whither he ftnt his orders to Parmenio to march, 
as he did alfo to Ptolemy and his collegues, who, with the 
new-married men and recruits, were now returned from Ma- 
cedonia b . On his march he met with deputies from Athens^ 
who, in very fubmiffive terms, befought him to difmifs fuch 
of their citizens, as he had taken fighting in the fervice of 
the Per/tans j but from this the king defired to be excufed 
trl) the war was over, and then told them he would be 
content to hear what they could fay in favour of their citi- 
zens c. 

Darius Darius was all this time fighting for Alexander at home; 
puis Chart for upon the death of Memnam his admiral, who had begun 
demus to w jth great fuccefs to reduce the Greek iflands again under his 
death. obedience, and was on the very point of invading Eubaea y he 

was quite at a ftand, not knowing whom to employ in his 
ftead ; and being alio irrefolute as to the choice of a general, 
who fhould command the land-forces he had rai ed. There 
happened to be at this time of his court and council one Cha- 
ridemus an Athenian, an officer of great merit, and who had 
ferved long, and with much reputation,under Philip of Ma- 
cedon ; this man, being heartily zealous for the Perfian inte- 
reft, and feeing it no lefs in danger from their own feeble coun- 
cils, than from the Macedonian arms, took upon him in few 
words to fct the king and his minifters right. While you, Sir,, 
faid he to Darius^ are fafe, the empire can never beatftake; 
Jet me exhort you therefore never to expofe your perfon, but 
to make choice of fome able general to march againft your 
enemy. One hundred thoufand men will be more than fuf- 

Arrian. lib. i. c 28. c Adrian, ubi fupra. Curt. 
lib. ii. c. 2. 
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ficient, provided a third of them be mercenaries, to compel 
bim to abandon this enterprise; and if you will honour me 
with this command, I will be accountable for the fuccefs of 
what I advife. Darius, who was a wife and brave man, 
readily acceded to Charidemus*% propofal ; but the Per fan 
lords who were prefent, through envy, inveighed bitterly 
againft it \ whereupon the Athenian was fo far tranfported 
with paffion, that he told them they were cowards, who 
would neither ferve their mafterthemfelves, nor fuffer him to 
be ferved by others. This moved them to charge him with 
treachery, and to alledge that he fought the command merely 
to put all things into flie hands of the Macedonian* ; which 
made fuch an impreffion on Dartys, that he ordered him to 
be inftantly bound and delivered over to execution. Thofe 
who had puihed the king upon this barbarous and unjuft a& 
took care not to let the thing cool, but hurried the Athe- 
nian to inftant death \ to which as he went, he faid aloud, 
Pari us will very foon repent bis cruelty towards me 9 when by 
the Ufs of bis kingdom he Jhall find with how much injuftice 
he has taken away my life i . Indeed Darius repented in a 
few days, but as our author rightly obferves, powerful as he 
was, he could not recal from death him whom a hafty word 
had feat from the land of the living. He was forced there- 
fore to take the counfel of his own fubje&s, and purfuant 
to their advice determined to march againft Alexander with 
an army, which, as one of his predeceflbrs emphatically faid, 
had in it many men and few foldiers. 

When Alexander arrived at Gordium 9 and found himfelf Alexander 
under aneceffity of remaining there fome time, till the fe- unties the 
veral corps of his army could unite, he difcovered an earneft Gordian 
defire of feeing Gordius's chariot, and the famous knot in the 
harnefs, of which fuch ftrange ftories hid been publifhwd to 
the world. This Gordius, as the tale went, was a man of 
flender fortune among the antient Phrygians^ who had a fmall 
piece of land and two yoke of oxen, one of which he em* 
ployed in the plough, and the other in the waggon ; and that 
on a certain day, while he was ploughing, an eagle alighted 
on the yoke, and there refted till the evening. He, terrified 
at the light, hafted to confult the Telmijfian augurs in that cafe 
(for the art of divination was common to all that people, 
even to the women and childen, fo that it was in a manner 
hereditary ) ; and when he arrived at a certain village in that 
country, he met a virgin going to a fountain, who foretold 
what Ihould happen to him, and ordered him, as (he was of 
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the Telmijftan progeny, to return to his field, and then offer 
facrif\ce to Jupiter. Gordius, on the other hand, intreatej 
her to accompany htm thither, to teach him after what man- 
ner facrifice fliould be performed. He, thus inftruded by 
the virgin, took her to wife, and fhe bore him a fon named 
Midas, who when he arrived at manhood was both beautiful 
and valiant. The Phrygians were at that time harafled with 
a cruel fedition, and going to confult the oracle were told, 
that a chariot fhould bring them a king who fhould quell 
their fedition. Whilft they were yet bufy in offering their 
conje&ures about thisanfwer, Midas arrived with his father and 
mother, and appeared fuddenly in his chariot before the council. 
They hereupon interpreting the anfwer to relate to him, as the 
man whom the god had told them fliould come thither in a 
chariot, made him their king. Their feditions he appeafed, 
and confecrated his father's chariot to Jupiter the king, by 
hanging it up in his palace as an offering of thanks for the 
eagle, the bird of Jupiter, fent to his father, by which he 
received the kingdom. This was alfo reported concerning 
the chariot, that whofoever could uijtie the knot whereby it 
hung, fhould obtain the fovereignty over all Afia. The cord 
in which this knot was tied was compofed of the inner rind of 
the corneil tree, and no eye could perceive where it had 
been begun or ended. Alexander, w'hen he could find no 
poffible way of untying it, and yet was unwilling to leave it 
tied, left it fhould caufe fome fears to arife in the hearts of 
his foldiers, is faid by fome to have cut the cords with his 
fword, and affirmed that the knot was untied. But Arijlo- 
bulus affures us, that he wrefted a wooden pin out of the beam 
of the waggon, which, being driven in acrofs the beam, 
held it up, and fo took the yoke from it*. Arrian,' from 
whom we have taken this relation, leaves his reader at liberty 
to receive which ftory he plcales. Curtius, on the contrary, 
declares pofitively, that the king cut the knot through with 
his fword, faying, as he ftruclc, It matters not how it is un- 
done. But what is the authority of Curtius compared to 
that of Arijfohulus, who was an eye witnefs of the thing, and 
who declares as exprefly that the king did not cut it ? To 
which fentiment alfo Plutarch adheres. However it was, 
Arrian informs us, that a great tempeft of thunder, light- 
ning, and rain happening in the fucceeding night, it was held 
declarative of the true folution of this knot, and that Alex- 
ander would become lord of Afta f. 

* Arrian. lib. iii. c. 30. f Arr r an. ubi fupra. Piut. 
in vie. Alex. 
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On Alexander's arrival at Ancyra a city of Gafatia, the His vigil- 
province of Paphlagonia fubmitted to him, which he there- once in 
upon added to the government of Colas, proceeding inftantly entering 
to reduce Cappadocia as far as the river Hafys, and then Cilicia. 
marched on to pofiefs himfelf of Cilicia. This province was* 
bounded on the weft by Pamphylia y on the eaj$ by Syria y on 
the fouth by the bay of IJfus % and on the north by Cappa- 
docia. In it were three famous ftreights or paffcs : The firft 
at its entrance called the gate ; the fecond called the Jlr eights 
of Amanus ; die third near the bay of IJfus. It was the firft 
of thefe which Alexander fought to furprize by a quick march, 
and which, when he came to the camp of Cyrus, a place fo 
called, becaufe Cyrus the younger had once taken poft there 
with his army, he had the mortification to hear had been 
feized by the Perfean^ who had fent a confiderable body of 
troops to defend it ; this did not hinder the king from pur- 
fuing his defign, and marching in the firft wa'ch of the night 
with his horfe and light-armed foot to the very mouth of the 
pafs, in order to attack it as foon as day broke. But 
the enemy fpared him the trouble, for long before day, for- 
getting the importance of the place, they abandoned it, and 
fought their fafety in flight ; fo that Alexander immediately 
took poffeffion of it, and the next day marched all his 

army through into Cilicia without fo much as a fkir- 
mifh*. 

As foon as he entered the province, he- received advice, that His Jbarp 
Arfames> whom Darius had made governor, of Tarfus y vtzsjicknejs 
about to abandon it, and that the inhabitants were very ap- and*won- 
prehenfive he would plunder it before he withdrew. To pre- derful re- 
vent this, the king marched inceflantly, and arrived juft time 
enough to preferve die place ; but his faving it had well- 
nigh coft him his Kfe \ for either through the exceflive fatigue 
of marching, as fome fay, or, as others relate, by his plung- 
ing when very hot into the river Cydnns y which as it runs 
through thick (hades hath its waters exceedingly cold, he fell 
into fuch a diftemper as threatened his immediate diflblution. 
his army in a moment loft its fpirits ; his generals, who were 
wont to advife him, knew not what to do themfelves ; nay, 
his phyficians were fo affrighted, that the terror of his death 
hindered them from taking proper methods for preferving his 
life h . Philip the Acarnanian alone preferved temper enough 
fo examine the nature of the king's difeafe, the ftrongeit 



8 A&rian. lib. ii. c. 4. Curt. lib. iii c. 9. 
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fymptom of which was a continual waking, which he pro- 
roifed by the help of a draught to take off, and by compofing 
bis fpirits to put him in a way of recovery- But while Philip 
was employed in preparing his medicine, the king received a 
letter from Parmenio, in which he was advifed to be cautious 
of taking any thing from Philip, Darius having fuborned him 
to take away his life. Having perufed the letter, the king put 
it under his head ; and yrhen Philip brought him the potion, 
he took it out, and reached it to the phyfician, drinking the 
mixture with a ftcady and fmiling look, while Philip read 
the letter. The compofure of the man's countenance, and 
the anfwer he gave to the letter, by exhorting the king to 
<juict his thoughts, and to difpofe hunfelf to reft, affuring 
hirn that he would recover his health, if he purfued his direc- 
tions, convinced Alexander of the falfhood of the accufation. 
When, a< cording to Philip's promife, the king began to re- 
cover his he 1th, he not only certified an extraordinary grati- 
tude towards the author of his cure, but alfo affured all who 
were about him that he had the jufteft fenfe imaginable of 
their loyalty and affed on to his perfon, notwithstanding 
any fuggeftions he might have received to their preju- 
dice, 

Br pa/fis Immediately or> his recovery, he difpatched Parmenio 
h Darius, to feize the fecond {freights, while he bimfelf reduced fuch 

places in the neighbourhood as had not befought his protec- 
tion. Being encamped at S$ii 9 he received advice, that 
Ptolemy and Jfander had beat the generals of Darius, and 
made great conquefts on the Hellespont \ this was very grate- 
ful intelligence, and Alexander caufed very magnificent feafts 

and thews to be made in his camp on that account. A little 
after he was informed, that Darius was advanced through 
Syria within two days journey of the Jireights y upon which 
the king immediately marched towards him, and that with 
fuch expedition, that going through the defiles, he encamped 
«car the city of Myriandrus. In the mean time Darius* led 
by his ill rate in the ihape of his flatterers, had pafled the 
ftreiv,hts of Amanus, and came down to IJfus y where be put 
jnoft of the Macedonians}* found to thefword 1 . 
B&rim Alexander was To much furprized, when he firft received 
returns to ncws that Darius was behind him, that he couid fcarce 
met ht.n. believe it to be true ; but when he was thoroughly fatisfied of 

the fait, and that Darius had again pafled the river Pinarus, 
he called a council of war, wherein, without afking any 

* Ark i an. lib. ii. c. 6 Curt. lib. Hi. c. 16 
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body advice, he only told them, that he hoped they would 
remember their former a&ions, and that they, who were 
always conquerors, were about to fight people who were al- 
ways beaten. He further obferved, that Darius feerned Co 
be infatuated, fince he had with fuch expedition quitted an 
open and champain country, where his numbers might have 
a&ed with advantage, to fight in a place inclofed, where the 
Macedonian phalanx might well be drawn up, and where his 
multitudes could only incommode him. To thefehe added 
many other reflections on the antient glory of the Greeks^ and 
as antient the infamy of the Barbarians. When he had 
finifhed his oration, thofe who were prefent fhook hands, 
and, commending the Icing's magnanimity, promifed that 
they would do their duty. Alexander then made the * 
neceffary dispositions for repaffing the mountains, pofted 
guards where he found them neceffaiy, and then commanded 
his troops to refrefh themfelves, and to take their reft till 
morning k . 

At break of day he began to repafc the mountains, oblig- Difpofiti- 
ing his forces to move in clofe order where the road was nar- ons of b*tb 
row, and to extend themfelves as they had more room ; the armiet. 
right wing keeping always clofe to the mountain, and the 
left to the fea-£hore. On the right there was a battalion of 
heavy-armed troops* befides the targeteers under the command 
of Nicanor the fon of Parmenio. Next thefe extending to the 
phalanx were the corps of Ceenus and Perdiccas. And on 
the left the refpecftive bodies commanded by Amyntas y Pto- 
lemy , a. id Meleager. The foot appointed to fupport them 
was commanded by Craterus : But the whole left wing was 
committed to Parmenio^ with ftridt orders not to decline from 
the fea^ihore, left the Perjians fhould furround them. Da- 
rim ordered twenty thoufand foot and tlrirry thoufand horfe 
to pafs once again the river Pinarus^ finding that he already 
wanted room to draw up the reft. His firft line confifted of 
thirty thoufand Greek mercenaries, having on their right 
and left fixty-thoufand heavy-armed troops, being trie 
utmoft the ground would allow. On the left towards the 
mountain he pofted twenty thoufand men, which from the 
hollow fituation of the place were brought quite behind Alex- 
ander** right wing. The reft of his troops were formed into 
clofe and ufelefs lines behind the Greek mercenaries, to the 
number in all of fix hundred thoufand men. When this 
was done, he fuddenly recalled the horfe who had piled the 
river, fending part of them to take poll on his right ag.unlt 

k Arm an. lib. ii. c. 6. Curt, lib. iii. c. 16. 
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the Macedonians commanded by Parmenio y and the reft he 
ordered to the left towards the mountain, but finding them 
unferviceable there he fent the greateft part of them to the 
right : And then took, upon himfelf, according to the cuftom 
of the Perftan kings, the command of the main body. As 
foon as Alexander perceived, that the weight of the Perjian 
horfe was difpofed againft his left wing, he difpatched with 
as much fecrecy as he could the Thejfalian cavalry thither, 
and fupplied their places on the right by fome brigades of horfe 
from the van and light-armed troops* He alfo made fuch dif- 
pofuions, that, notwithftandmg the mighty advantage of the 
hollow mountain, the Per/tans could not furround him. But 
as thefe precautions had much weakened the centre of his ar- 
* my, he ordered thofe advanced polls on the enemy's left, of 
which he was moft apprehenfive, to be attacked at the very 
beginning of the fight ; and when they were eafily driven 
from them, he recalled as many troops as were neceflary to 
ftrengthen his centre i- 
Battle of When all things were in order, Alexander gave ftri& or- 
Jffus. ders that his army fhould march very flowly. As for Darius^ 
Year of he kept his troops fixed in their pofts, and in fome places 
the Flood, threw up ramparts, whence the Macedonians rightly obferv- 
* 66 7- ed, that he thought himfelf already a prifoner. Alexander at 
^ fo [* e the head of the right wing engaged firft, and without any 
Chnlt ' difficulty broke and defeated the left wing of Darius. But 
' ^v^j endeavouring to pafs the river after them, his troops in fome 

meafure lofing their order, the Greek mercenaries fell upon 
them in flank, and made them fight not only for vi&ory, 
but for their lives. Ptolemy , the fon of Scleucus, and a hun- 
dred and twenty Macedonians of fome rank were killed upon 
the fpot. But the foot next to Alexander's right wing, com- 
ing in feafonably to its relief, fell upon the mercenaries in 
flank, amongft whom a miferable carnage was made ; they 
being in a manner furrounded by the horfe and light-armed 
troops, which at firft purfued the left wing, and the toot that 
had now pafled the river. The Perjian horfe on the right 
ftill fought gallantly ; but when they were thoroughly in- 
formed of the rout of their left wing, the deftrudtion of the 
Greek mercenaries, and that Darius himfelf was fled ; they 
began to break and betake themfclves to flight too. The 
Thejfalian cavalry purfued them clofe at the heels ; the nar- 
row craggy roads incommoded them exceedingly, fo that 
vaft numbers of them perifhed. As for Datius> he fled foon 
after the left wing was broken in a chariot with a few of his 




Arr i an. lib. ii.C. 8, 9. 
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favourites ; as far as the country was plain and open he ef- 
caped well enough ; but when the roads became rocky and 
narrow, he quitted it, and mounting a horfe rode all the 
night \ his chariot, in which was his fhield, his cloak, and 
his bow, fell into the hands of Alexander, who carried them 
back to his camp. The lofs of the Perjians did not fall much 
fhort of a hundred thoufand men, and Ptolemy in his relation 
reports, that when Alexander's troops were in full purfuit 
of Darius^ they filled up the ditches as oft as they were ob- 
ftru&ed by them with heaps of dead bodies, and fo without 
farther difficulty paffed on (I). The tent of Darius had 

been 

(I) In refpeft to the battle of Ifus, Diodorus informs us, that 
Alexander looked every -where about for Darius , and, as foo» as 
he difcovered him, with his handful of guards attacked him and 
the flower of the Per/tan army which was about him ; being as 
defirous of obtaining this victory by his perfonal valour, as of fub- 
duing the Perfian empire by the courage of his foldiers. But when 
Qxatbres the brother of Darius faw Alexander 's defign, and how 
fiercely he fought to accomplifli it, he threw himfelf with the horfe 
who were about him between his brother's chariot and the enemy, 
where an obftinate fight was maintained, till the dead bodies rofe 
like an intrenchment about the chariot of Darius. Many of the 
Perfian nobility were flain, and Alexander himfelf was wounded in 
the thigh. At the lalt, the horfes in the chariot of Darius ttarted, 
and became fo unruly, that the king himfelf was forced to take the 
reins , the enemy, however, preffing fo hard upon him, that he 
wa* conftrained to call for another chariot, and mounted it in great 
danger. This was the beginning of the rout, which foon after be- 
came general. According to this author the Perfians loll an hundred 
and twenty thoufand foop and ten thoufand horic ; the Macedonians 
three hundred foot and a hundred an4 fifty horfe. After the battle 
he tells us, that Alexander returned to Darius* s tent, and there bath- 
ed, and was lodged with all the luxury and magnificence of a Perfian 
prince. He gives us alfothe ftory of Alexander svi&t to Sifygambis with 
this addition, that the king called to him the little fon of Darius and kif- 
fed him. The boy coming readily and (hewing no fort of terror, the 

king turning to Hcpheftion faid, This boy of fix years old bath a noble 
countenance , a high /pi r it, and is more worthy of eft cm than his father. 
He then promifed, that he would take the fame care of the child 
as if he were his own ; and affured the young ladies, that he would 
he no lefs careful in providing matches for them, than Darius him- 
felf would have been (i 8). Plutarch afiure; us, on the authority 
of one Chan's, that Darius himfelf wounded Alexander in the 
thigh ; yet Plutarch obferves that Alexander in his letter to Ants pa* 

tct t though he mentions his wound in his thigh, fay* nothing ot 

(18. Diodor. S/'cuL lib. xvii. 
Vor.. VIII. N Ui 
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been very early taken, and in it his mother, his wife, two 
daughters and a little fon ; there fell at the fame time into 
the hands of the Macedonians the wives of the moft confider- 
able Per/tan noblemen ; as for thofe of inferior officers, 
they had been with the heavy baggage and treafure conveyed 
to Damafcusy which precaution, however, did not preferve 
them ; for a little after all fell into the power of Parmenio y 
fent by Alexander for that purpofe. In the evening of the 
day of a&ion, when the king returned to the camp and went 
to refrefli himfelf in the tent of Darius , he was extremely fur- 
prized to hear the loud cries and groanings of many women fo 
near him; whereupon demanding of fome who were near him, 
who thefe women were and what the occafion of their for- 
row, he was informed, that they were the mother, the wife, 

his having received it from Darius. On his return to the camp af- 
ter the purfuit, he entered Darius* $ tent, and immediately cried out, 
Come, let us cleanfe and refrtjb ourfelwes in Darius*/ hath. No, cried 
one of his attendants, call it rather Alexander'* ; for the goods of 
the <vanquijhed belong to the <oi£ior by the law of arms. After bathing, 

participating of a fine entertainment, and being conducted into 
the magnificent bed-chamber of "the Fir fan king, Alexander could 
not help faying with an air of tranfport, f his is to be a prince indeed. 
As to the refpeSfc (hewn to the ladies, Plutarch's account is only a 
little warmer and more exalted than that of Arrian and Diodorut(ig). 
Juftm informs us, that the Perfian army codified of four hundred 
thoufand foot, and a hundred thoufand horfe. He fays, that the 
battle was hard fought, that both the kings were wounded, and 
that the Per/sans ftill fought gallantly when their king fled, but that 
they were afterwards fpeedily and totally routed ; he is very parti* 
cnlar as to their lofs, which he fays amounted to fixty-one thouf- 
and foot, ten thoufand horfe, and forty thoufand taken prifoners. 
Of the Macedonians, he fays, there fell no more than a hundred and 
thirty foot, and a hundred and fifty horfe (20). Curtius, not men- 
tioning the armies paffing by each other, makes the whole of his 
relation very confufed. Indeed it is fo laboured, that it appears 
rather an cxercife of rhetoric than a candid narration, and the clofe 
of it, which is what we have m6ft to do with, exceeds all the reft. 
He agrees, that of the Perfians there fell a hundred thoufand foot, 
and ten thoufand horfe. Of Alexander 's army five hundred and 
four he fays were wounded, thirty-two foot killed, and a nun* 
dred and fifty horfe. That we may not fufpedt any error in 
tranferibers, his own obfervation nails down the fact: Tanlulo ins- 
pendio ingens viclaria fittit, fo fmall was the colt of fo great a victo- 
ry ( 2 0- 

r 1 9 j Pint, in vit % Alex, ( 20) Jnftin lib. xi. c . 9. (21) Curt, 
lib. iii. c. 20—29. 

the 
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the daughters of Darius , and the moft coniidcrable ladies of 
Ptrfia who waited upon them ; that the reafon of their la- 
mentation was the report of an eunuch, that he had feen in 
the hands of a foldier the cloak of Darius^ whence he con- 
cluded that the king was flain. Alexander is faid upon this 
occafion to have (bed tears. However it was, he fent Leo- 



natuij a perfon of the firftrank amongft his officers, to free 
the women from their fears, by affuring them, that Darius 
made his efcape i and at the fame time to comfort them 
with promifes of honourable treatment, a permiffion to wear 
royal apparel, and to he called and ferved as if they were 
ftiil queens. The next day he went himfelf with Hephejiion 
to their tent, that he might farther confole the illuftrious 
captives. Their garb being much alike, Sifygambis the mo- 
ther of Darius fell down at the feet of Hephe/iion* being 
fomewhat taller, fuppofing him to be the king. But when 
fome of the attendants Agnized to her, by motions of their 
heads and hands, that fhe was miftaken, (he immediately 
went and paid her devoirs to the king himfelf. He feeing 
her in fome confufion, took her by the hand and raifed her 
up, faying, Do not be uneafy+ mother, you were not in the 
wrong j for be too is Alexander K This paffage is found in 
Arrian, who confefles, that he met with it in the works of 
moft hiftorians of thofe times j yet he feems diffident of 
the truth of it, and contents himfelf with faying what ought 
to be always faid when it is mentioned i "That there is fo 
much worth and beauty in the aSiion as ought to incline us to 

if not to believe it. Other hiftorians 
\ they found the ftory good, inferted 
it therefore in their writings, and, taking occafion from 
thence to extol the virtue and clemency of Alexander y have 
never troubled their readers with any fufpicions as to the cer- 
tainty of the fa&. But we in this, as in the foregoing re- 
lation of the battle, have (luck clofe to Arrian y from whom 
indeed there is no ftirring without danger of falling, not 
only into incertaintics, but into incredibilities ; as the reader 
will perceive from a fhort fpecimen of inconftftencies, ex- 

t rafted from other writers and digefted in the foregoing 
note. 

Alexander made the beft ufe of this fignal vi&ory, en- 



couraging the provinces and petty princes in the neighbour- 
hood to come and (ubmit themfelves voluntarily, treating allf"^ °( ' 
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that did fo, not as new and conquered, but as old and he- 
reditary fubje&s, neither burdening them with foldiers, nor 
oppreffing them with tribute. Menon, an antient officer 
of his, he appointed governor of Carlo-Syria, and affigned 
him fuch a body of horfc, as he judged neceffary for the fafe- 
ty of the province. The Perfsan had all this time a great 
fleet at fea, to which moft of the little princes on the mari- 
time coafts had been forced to join all the fhips they could 
ftunifh, rather out of fear, than any inclination they had to 
concern themfelves in the prefent difpute about the dominion 
of Afia % which, however it ended, they knew would leave 
them where it found them, tributaries and dependents. Strata, 
the fon of Gerojlratus, king of Arados and the neighbouring 
ifles, took this opportunity of making peace for his father's 
fubje&s, who were in the utmoft danger ; their king with 
all their naval force being failed to join the Perftan fleet. 
Strata prevented Alexander's march towards the domini- 
ons he held on the continent, by going of his own 
accord to his head-quarters, where, prefenting him with a 
crown of gold, he fubmitted himfelf and all his dominions 
to his pleafure ; whereby Alexander reaped all that he fought, 
viz. glory and power, and Strato loft nothing, but on the 
contrary avoided the Macedonian's entering his territories in 
a hoftile manner m (K). 

Among 

■ Ami i an. lib. ii. c. 13. 

(K) We have omitted in our text a very remarkable paflage in 
Alexander's life, which is attefted by many credible authors, a- 
mongft others by Diodorus and Plutarch, though it is not menti- 
oned by Arrian at all. The reafon, however, of our omitting it 
was, we knew not how or where certainly to place it. The fto* 
ry i< bed told by Curtius, and therefore from him we lhall take it. 
He fays, that Strato king of Sidon, being cordially attached to 
Darius's intereft, Alexander, when he was in the neighbourhood 
of the city, gave his favourite Hepbeftion leave to bellow the 
kingdom upon whom he would. Hepbeftion having lodged with 
two brothers, and being extreamly taken with their kindnefs to- 
wards him, offered them the kingdom; but they alledging, 
thpp by the laws of their country it was hereditary, refufed it 
on account of their not being of the royal blood. Hepbeftion, 
charmed with fo noble a difintereftednefs, defired them to name 
him to whom it of right belonged. The brethren readily told 
him, that there was one Abdaluminus of the blood-royal, who 



was 
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Among other places belonging to Gerojiratus was Mara- Embaffa- 
thusj a city on the continent, very confiderable in refpeft of dorsjent 
its extent, its wealth, and beauty j thither for the fake of f™>* Da- 
better accommodation, Alexander marched, and remained f lus 
there a confiderable time, while he debated in his council on ^T^' ' * 
the propereft means for eftablifhing the tranquility of his new- J/^^ 
acquired dominions, and for carrying on the war againft Da- gfa^ife- 
rius. As for that prince, after he had a little recovered his aH j c bil- ' 
aftonifliment, he colle&ed, as well as he could, the fcattered j reXm 
remains of his army, and retired with them as fpeedily as 

was fo poor that he kept a little kitchen garden, and wrought in 
it for afubfiftance, in the fuburbs ; to him by the direction of 
Hepbejlion they carried the royal robes and crown ; they found 
him weeding, and having told him their errand, made him wafti 
and clean himfelf, and array him as a king. He was then con- 
duced to Alexander, about whom there were many who could 
not help inveighing againft the raifing fo mean a man to a 
throne. Alexander looked on him a little, and then turning to 
thofe who were near him, faid, His per fin does not at all di} grace 
bis birth : I would be glad to know how he bore bis poverty. 1 would 
to God, cried the new king, I may bear my pro/per ity as well ; thefe 
bands have minifired to my neceffities, and as I had nothing, fo 1 
wanted nothing. Alexander was fo well pleafed with this anfwer, 
that he gave him the palace, furniture, and private eftate of Stra- 
ta ; nay, and added part of the adjacent country to his kingdom 
( 22 \ Diodorus, inftead of Sidon, lays the fcene at Tyre after the 
redu&ion of that place; but in this he muft be miftaken, for the 
name of the firft king of Tyre was not Strata, neither was he ab- 
fent when the city was taken ; but on the contrary was himfelf 
taken in it, and, as we fliall hereafter fee, was a!fo left king of 
Tyre by Alexander. Diodorus calls alfo the new king Ballonimus. He 
fays too, that he was exprefsly recommended to the king by He- 
fheftion, as a perfon of his own knowledge (23). Plutarch is 
wholly filent in his life of Alexander on this fubjeft, but elfcwhere 
he fells ua the ftory. He tranfports us, however, to Paphos, 
where, he fays, the former king being deprived &>r tyranny, 
Alymomus, a poor man, who had no pofleffion but his "garden, 
was by Alexander raifed to the kingdom, becaufe he was of (he 
royal blood (24V But againft this there is a material objc&ion, 
which is, that Alexander never was at Paphos. As Curtius has to'd 
the ftory, it is well enough, efpecially as it is fupporccd by Juf- 
tin (25), yet not fo well as to deferve a place i:i the body of 
the hiftory, finee it is impoflible to fct this ftory abfoluccly free 
from all obje&ions. 



(22) Curt. lib. iv. c. 4. 
(2 4 J Orat.de Fort. Alex. 



(23) DioJor. Si cuf. lib. xvif- 
(25) Jxjhn, Hifi. lib. xi. c. io. 
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poffible beyond the river Euphrates : From thence he wrote 
to Alexander at Marathus, and fent alfo embafladors to in- 
treat him to fet at liberty his mother, his wife, and children. 
In his letter he export ulated pretty warmly on the injuftice of 
the war commenced againft him ; he alledged, that neither 
he nor any of his prcdeceflbrs had ever injured the Macedo- 
nians 5 that Philip had invaded them without any declaration 
of war y and that himfelf had profecuted that invafion with- 
out fignifying what grievances he had fuftained, or what fa- 
tisfadion he expected ; that as to the end of the war provi- 
dence would determine ; but that in the interim, he who 
was ftill a king requefted of Alexander as a king alfo, that 
he would reftore to him his mother, wife, and children ; 
and alfo name plenipotentiaries to treat of peace. Alexander 
fent back the embafladors, and with them Therfsppus, charg- 
ed with a letter to Darius \ which ran in thefe words 44 Your 
44 anceftors, entering Macedonia and the reft of Greece, in- 
44 jured us without having received the leaft provocation. I, 
44 as the general of the Greeks have invaded Afia, to vin- 
44 dicate them againft their antient enemies the Perjians, 
44 provoked by their repeated outrages. You alfo afforded 
44 aid to the Perinthians, who had grofsly injured my fa- 
*« ther, and Ochus fent like wife an army into Thrace, which 
44 is part of our dominions. My father was ilain by trai- 
44 tors fuborned by you, as you have openly publifhed in 
44 your letters ; fo Arfes being difpatched by Bagoas thro* 
44 your contrivance, in open defiance of the Perftan laws, 
44 you have affumed the royal dignity. You have likewifc 
44 entered into negotiations in Greece with a view to my 
44 prejudice, remitting money to the Lacedemonians and o- 
44 ther Greeks, received only by the former, and rejedted 
44 by all the reft, in order to corrupt my allies, and to 
44 diflblve the grand alliance into which we have entered. I 
46 therefore have made war upon thee, becaufe by fuch a 
44 variety of methods thou haft proved thyfelf my enemy. 
44 Having alfo beaten thy lieutenants heretofore, and thyfelf 
44 lately with all thy army, I hold through the goodnefs 
44 of heaven this country. Such of your fokliers as have 
44 fled to me remain with me, and fcrve under me, not 
*« through conftraint, but of their own free will. Come 
44 therefore to me, as to the lord of AJia. If thou art afraid 
44 that I fliould do any thing harfh towards thee, fend fome 
44 of thy friends to me who may take my oath. When 
44 thou art come, thy mother, thy wife, thy children, and 

cc whatever elfe you plc.J'c, aft, they fhall be thine. Ac 
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*< to the reft, when you write to me again, remember, that 

* you write to the king of AJia ; treat me no more as 
< your equal ; but as to the lord of all you have, fignify 

<c what it is you want. If you do other wife, I {hall conceive 
myfelf injured : If you difpute my right, prepare to do 
it in another general engagement ; but do not fly, fince 
" it is to no purpofe, for where-ever you go, I am deter- 
" mined to follow you n It is certain this letter is in a 
very high ftrain, and one may almoft pronounce that it is 
genuine by comparing the fpirit it breathes, with that which 
at all times animated the words and actions of Alexander. 

Parmenio, according to the inftru&ions he had receiv- 
ed, pofleffed himfelf entirely of the treafure, equipage, Alexan- 
baggage, and whatever elfe Darius had left at Damajcus der ufes 
under the command of Copbenes ; all which, by the exprefs the Greek 
dire&ion of the king, he carried back to the fame city, embajfa- 
and there took an exadl account of them. Amongft other dors to 
prifoners were the Greek embafladors fent from Sparta , Athens, Darius 
and Thebes, to negotiate with the king the ratfing a com- muc b 
motion, which might oblige Alexander to return home. Thefe mf> derati9n 
by command of the king were fent to him as traitors ; as for 
the two Theban embaffaders, Alexander faid, as he had left 
them no city in Greece, they had fome reafon for what they 
did, and therefore Ifmenes being of a noble family, and /)/<?- 
nyfodorifs having been victor in the Olympic games, he, partly 
out of compaffion to their country, and partly out of refpe& 
to themfelves, freely fet them at liberty *. When he knew, 
that the Athenian embaflador was Iphicrates, the fon of /- 
phicrates the famous general, he faid his family were under too 
many obligations to his father for his fon to fuffer any thing 
from his hands, and therefore not only difmiiled him, but 
treated him with great kindnefs. As for Euthycles the Lace- 
damonian, he would hear nothing either in favour of him or 
his country, but ordered him to remain in cuftody ; but after- 
wards, when affairs were better fettled, he let him too go at 
large. Thus Alexander wifely kept terms with all the Greci- 
an ftates, though at the fame time he prudently pretended pi- 
ty and perfonal refpeft, that it might not be at all fufpe<5tcd 
his moderation was tin&ured with fear ; though, as we fhall 
hereafter hear from his own mouth, he had but a very indiffe- 
rent opinion of the affection of the Greeks, and therefore as 

n Arrian. lib. ii. c. 14. Diodor. lib. xvii. Curt. lib. 
iv. c. 2. 

* The Theban embaflfadors were, according to Arrian, Thrift/* 
tui> the fon of Ifmeniaf, and D ionyfodorus. 

lie 
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he trufted them little, fo he was by no means forward to pro- 
voke them °. 

Ihe Tyri- Tyre was in the number of thofe places, which, within a 
ans refufe fhort fpace after the battle of Ifus 9 fent deputies to fubmit 
to admit themfelves to the conqueror ; the king whofe name was jfzel- 
Alexan- m ^ cus was a bf ent j n the Perfian fleet ; but his fon was of the 
cr * number of the deputies, and Alexander received him as favour- 
ably as he had done thofe who came from Byblus on the fame 
errand. It is poffible, the king intended to honour Tyre far- 
ther, for he acquainted the citizens that he would come and 
facrifice to the Tyrian Hercu!es> the patron of their city, to 
whom they had erected a moft magnificent temple. But thefe 
people, like moft other trading nations, were too fufpicious 
to think of admitting fo enterprizing a prince with his troops 
within their walls. They therefore fent their deputies to 
him again, to inform him, that they were ready to do what- 
ever he fhould command them ; but as to his coming and fa- 
crificing in their city, they could not confent to that, but 
were pofitively determined not to admit fo much as one Ma- 
cedonian within their gates. Alexander immediately difmiffed 
their deputies in great difpleafure. He then aflembled a coun- 
cil of war, wherein he infifted ftrongly on the difaffe&ed 
ftate of Greece , the power of the Perftans at fea, and the fol- 
Jy of carrying on the war in diftant provinces, while Tyre 
was left unreduced behind them ; he alfo remarked, that, if 
this city was once fubdued, the fovereignty of the fea would 
he immediately transferred to them, becaufe it would fix their 
pofieflion of the coafts ; and as the Perfian fleet was compofed 
chiefly of tributary fquadrons, thofe tributaries would light 
the battels, not of their late, but of their prefent, mafters. 
Thefe reafons having perfuaded the council to concur with 
them, the fiege was immediately refolved on. It may feem 
fomewhat ftrange, that Alexander, now in the current of his 
victories, an abfolute prince, and impetuous in his temper, 
fhould condefcend to explain himfelf fo much at large, as to 
the nature and importance of his defigns. But we are to con- 
iider, that his army was compofed of veteran troops, com- 
manded by old and experienced officers ; that their valour did 
not confiir in a fhort extravagant fury, but in a cool and deter- 
mined refv>lution ; in order to engage which, there was a nc- 
ceflity that the king fhould (hew them n'n only what he would 
have them do, but why he conceived it tit to be done. Nor 
did his authority fufFcr at all thcrei-v , for as the ft'Ltcdlvrian: 
always held themfelves fubjccL and nut iLves, fo when once 

0 Arr i an. lib. ii. c. j y Cukt . lib. ;v. e y r 
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they were acquainted with the nature and expedience of the 
fervice required from them, they were indefatigable, and ne- 
ver refufed to fhare any danger, in the execution of an un- 
dertaking they had once refolved on P. 

This city was built on an ifland furrounded with prodigi- Whkhln* 
ous walls, the fea as yet was open, and the Tyrians themfclves duces th 
had a confider able fleet, whereas Alexander had none at 
The firft thing he projected was an artificial ifthmus, that T y rc - 
might unite the city to the fhore, to which end he caufed the 
fea to be founded, and found the greatefi depth three fathoms ; 
this encouraged him exceedingly, and he was ftill the farther em- 
boldened when he perceived that the bottom was a ftiffclay, which 
ferved inftead of mortar, and bound whatever was funk into 
it more effectually than could have been done by art. The 
ruins of old Tyre furnifhed materials for the mole, which un- 
der the infpediion of AUxander was carried on with amazing 
vigour, till fuch time as it approached pretty near the city, 
for then the Tyrians not only vexed the workmen with all 
forts of miffive weapons, but alfo lent armed barks on each 
fide of the mole to harrafs them, fo that Alexander was forced 
to build two large wooden towers covered with raw hides, 
whereby they were defended from fire, as the workmen were 
by them from the infults of the enemy. The Tyrians for the 
deftruition of thefe towers contrived a fire-fhip, and on the 
yards thereof, inftead of fails, they placed rows of buckets 
filled with fulphureous matter, the infide of the hulk was at 
the bottom filled with dry twigs over them were laid all forts 
of combuftible matter, the ftern they filled with rubbi/h, that 
finking in the water it might raife the head the higher. Things 
thus prepared, as foon as they had a favourable wind they 
towed the hulk to fea, and ran her upon the mole directly be- 
tween the towers, and then fet it on fire ; at fuch time ai 
the mafts beg*:. :.v> burn, the weight wirh which their yards 
were char::' . ovokc them, whereby all the buckets fell into 
the Hu, .aid greatly encreafed its fury, fo that not only the 
towers, but all the materials that Were on the mole, were 
totally con fumed. Alexander was not at nil difcouraged ; on 
the contrary, he laid the foundation of a new mole broader 
than the former, and confee]uently capable of holding mors 
towers i ordered new engines to be made, and began to con- 
cert meafures for procuring a fiee r , without which he faw 
clearly tkatall his endeavours would be in vain r . 

p Diodor. lib xvii. Curt. lib. iv. c 7 Adrian, lib ii. c. 16. 
r Ark 1 an. lib. ii. c. 1 7. 
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tary princes tjon of his former conduit fully provided him for 
join Aiex- alM j f u ture defigns; for Gerojlratus king of Arados* Enylus 
ander'j ki n g 0 f Byblus^ mod of the Cyfriart princes, as alfo the &- 
with j ontan fq Ua dron, in all an hundred and twerity fail arrived at 

rZi Sidm -> and offercd him thcir fcrvice ; * he 111 fate oi the Per ~ 

fquadrons. ^ hav j n g J i (charged them their fervice, and Alexan- 
der's generous behaviour towards their fubje&s having attach- 
ed them to his- To the fame city came CUander with a fup- 
ply of four thoufand frefh troops from Greece, and foon after 
a fleet from thence, fo that after a' fliort excurfion into the 
neighbourhood of AntiUbanus^ he came again before Tyre with 
a new army and a fleet of upwards of two hundred fail. An- 
drotnachus, captain of the Cyprian navy, had the command on 
the left fide, and Alexander himfelf commanded the blockade 
on the other. The citizens ftill made a defperate defence, 
and omitted nothing, which either aft could devife, or valour 
execute, for the preferving of the place. At laft feeing them- 
felves reduced to fuch great ftraits, they refolved to attack 
the Cyprian fquadron ported at the mouth of the haven, which 
looks towards Sidon, and having before that time fpread fails 
acrofs the mouth of the haven, that their (hips filled with 
foldiers, might not be difcovered by the enemy ; about noon 
(at which time the Macedonian foldiers were ufually bufied 
about their private affairs, and Alexander had retired from his 
fleet to his pavilion on the other fide of the city) with five 
choice J^uinqueremer, as many £htadriremes 9 and feven JW-» 
remesy filled with expert rowers and refolute foldiersj well 
armed for fight and inured to the fea, rowed out flowly and 
filently one by one againft the enemy. ■ But when they ad- 
vanced within fight of the Cyprians, encouraging each other 
with a great fhout and clafhing of their oars, they attacked 
their fleet. But it happened that day, that Alexander having 
retired as ufual to his pavilion, tarried thefe but a fhort time, 
and returned to his fleet. The Tyrians aflaulted the enemy's 
fhips all on a fudden, when fome were entirely empty, and 
others by reafon of the noife and violence of the attack 
were furprized, unprepared for refinance. Pnytagoras's Ishtin- 
quereme was funk at the firft onfet, with another commanded 
by Androdes the Amathvfian and Paftcrates the Thurian : O- 
thers were forced on fhoie and beat to pieces. Alexander % 
hearing of this excurfion of the Tyrian Triremes, immediately 
ordered as many fhips as he could fpaie, and were well armed, 
to block up the mouth of the haven, and thereby hinder the 
reft of the Tyrian fleet from coming forth. He theft with the 

QuinqucrcwcS) which he had ready, and five Triremes 

well 
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well prepared, failing round the city, hailed to attack 
the Tynans. The befieged feeing this from the wall, 
and perceiving Alexander himfelf there, endeavoured by 
loud cries to recall their men who were on board ; and 
when their cries, by reafon of the tumult, could not 
be heard, they made feveral fignals for them to return, 
becaufe the enemy was at hand. But finding too late that A- 
Uxander was upon them, th^y turned their fails and hafted to 
the haven, yet few of them could fave themfelves by flight ; 
for Alexander's (hips falling in fuddenly among them, ren- 
dered fome unfit for failing, and one Shtinquereme and a 
Ghtadrireme were taken at the very entrance of the port. The 
flaughter of the Tyrians was not great, becaufe, as foon as 
they perceived it impoflible to fave their fliips, they efcaped 
into the harbour by fwirnming. The Macedonians^ now 
knowing that the Tyrian fleet would be unferviceable, moved 
their engines up to the walls, Thofe which advanced on the 
fide towards the rampart did no execution by reafon of the 
firmnefs of the wall there; others moved fome hulks with 
engines to that quarter of the city which looks towards Si don. 
But when they found their endeavours there fruitlefs, failing 
along the whole fouth part of the wall towards Egypt , they 
tried to batter it every-where : And there indeed by the vio- 
lence of their attacks, it was at firft fhaken, and afterwards 
beat down, and demoliflied. Whereupon they immediately 
mounted the breach by the help of their ladders, and began 
to ftorm the place : But the Tyrians without any great diffi- 
culty, repulfed them. Three days after this there happening 
a ftark calm, Alexander refolved to make ufe of that oppor- 
tunity to ftorm the city ; to this end he gave all the neceflary 
dire&ions. Firft he ordered a line of hulks, on board of 
which his battering engines were placed, to be towed as clofc 
as poffible to the walls, and there brought to an anchor ; the 
engines were immediately brought to play upon the walls, and 
in a very fliort fpace made a tolerable breach. Then the firft 
line of hulks weighed and ftood to fea, or rather were towed 
off, and a fecond line having foiling ladders on board took 
their place ; a detachment of light-armed troops under the 
command of Admetus wasafligned for the attack on one fide, 
another corps of auxiliary foot conduced by Carnu$ was to 
attack on the other fide. Alexander himfelf at the head of a great- 
er force was prcfent, ready to fuftain both. As the kin;: took 
all this pains that thcaflault might be performed with vigour, 
fo he was no lefs careful to provide that the enemy might not 
make as vigorous a defence ; with this view he gave orders 
tor feveral falfe attacks, and alfo commanded that a fquadnm 
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of armed veflels fliould fail continually round the city, threat- 
ening now one part of jt, then another, and a&ually at- 
tacking any part where they found it feafible, which fo well 
anfwered his end, that the Tynans, every-where diftra£ted, 
divided their forces, and knew not where to make their ut- 
moft efforts- However, they fought very gallantly againft 
Admetus and his Macedonians, who firft mounted the walls ; 
that valiant officer being killed, as foon almoft as he had 
fet foot on the wall, by a fpear ; hut Alexander, with frefh 
forces coming to the fupport of thofe who had firft taken poft 
on the wail, quickly drove the Tyrians from thence, and pur- 
fied them to the loyal palace. In the interim Alexander's fleet 
broke into the haven on one fide, and began to burn an«l fink 
the (hips that were rhere : On the other, the Cyprians forced 
the haven, which they had hitherto blocked up, and, flufhed 
with fuccefs, attacked and entered the city on that fide. The 
Tyrians, feeing it would he to no purpose longer to defend 
their wall*, retired in a body to a ftrong part of the pa- 
lace, which they hoped yet to hold oul \ but Alexander fol- 
lowing them, fell upon them there with fuch fury, that they 
were unable to refift, fo that, after great effufion of blood, 
they betook thcmfelves to flight, and fought a fhelter in dif- 
fen j nt parts of the city. A great Slaughter alfo happened at 
the haven, where Ccenus and his forces entered the city ; for 
the Atacedonians were vehemently enraged at the citizens, 
partly for holding out the place lb long, and partly becaufe 
they havmg feized fome of their men failing from Sidon, firft 
hoifted (hem up aloft upon their walls in fight of their friends, 
i.nd afloi w.irds ilahhed them and threw their bodies into the 
fea. About ei'»ht thouCr d Tvrians were (lain. Of the Ma- 
adenier:^ bd'idcs Admetus, who fii ft : entered the breach and 

took pofilfiion of the wall, a;: at ;*.ver.rv rarscteers fell in that 

, an I rl " ; j ; : v r the* whole fieire about four hundred. 
Trey who fled ro rhe temple of Hercules (being fomc of the 
cl-M-f Tyitm nobility, bcfides king Azelmicus, and fome Car- 
thaginitiH pi icds, who according to antient cuftoni were fen t to 
their mother city to oftlr facrificc to HercuLs ) had the benefit 
of a rue pardon. The reft, to the number ot thirty thoufand, 
including ftrangers, Wire fold for Haves. Alexander after 
this offered facrniceto Hercules, it which his whole army af- 
filed; the navy alfo performed a part in the folemnity. He 
moreover appointed Gyninic fports in Herculet's temple, which 
was then finely illuminated. The engine wherewith the 
wall was dcmoli/hcd he placed there, as an eternal monument 
p*' his victory. And the Tyristi foip confccratcd to Hercules, 

which 
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which he* had taken in a fea-fight, he caufed to be hung 
up there 1 " (L). 



The 



f Arrian. lib. ii. c. 24. Diodor. SrcuL.Iib xvii. Plut. 
in vit. Alex. Just tn. lib. xi. c. 10. Curt, lib iv. 



(L) The taking of Tyre was forefliewn by a multitude of omens, 
if any credit is to be given to the hiftorians who have recorded them; 
we have refer ved them for a note, that they might not perplex 
the hiftory ; we (hail mention only fuch as are mod remarkable, 
that we may not tire the reader ; and we (hall leave him to make 
what judgment of them he pfeafes, without pretending to regulate 
hisfentiments by our own. Arrian allures us, that the very night 
after Alexander had taken the refolution of befieging the place, he 
had a dream or vifion, wherein he feemed to be fcaling the walls 
of Tyre, in which he was affifted by Hercules, who gave him his 
hand to raife him up. Ariftander explained this to bean infallible 
fign of the taking the city, but he declared, that it was a fign like- 
wife the (lege would prove an Herculean labour (26). Plutarch 
fays, that there is a well in the neighbourhood of Tyre, which the 
inhabitants (hewed, affirming, that Alexander flept near it when the 
place was firft befieged, and that fleeping there he dreamed, that a 
fatyr came and mocked him ; that he ran after him a long time 
in vain 5 but that, at lad and with much ado, he got hold of him. 
The diviners gave him an eafy and elegant explanation of this vi- 
fion ; for dividing the Greek word Satyros, they (hewed its fignifi - 
cation to be, Thine is Tyre (27 V In the city a man faw in a dream 
Apollo Bying away ; when he reported this before^he people, they 
would have Honed him, fuppofing that he did it to intimidate them; 
on which the poor man was forced to fly to the temple of Her- 
cules; but the magiftrates having better confidered it, fixed one end 
of a gold chain to the ftatue of Apollo, and the other to the altar 
of Hercules. A Grange expedient this, and a pregnant inftance of 
epidemic madnefs and fuperllition ; however, when Alexander took 
the place, he fet Apollo at liberty, and ordered him to be (tiled 

Philalexandrut, that is, a lover of Alexander (z9> . Diodor us is 
very particular in the account he gives of all the methods praclifcd 
by Alexander 's engineers, and thole of the town. It is too long to 
tranfcribe, but may be read by thofe who are (killed in fuch mat- 
ters to very good purpofe, as well as Arrian 's accurate derail of the 
fame fiege ; for it is certain, that the Tynans did as much to defend 
themfelves, as the wit or courage of man at that time would allow; 
neither was it altogether in vain, fince it coft Alexander fevcral 
months, and put all the force he had to the utmolr. (t retch before 

(zb) Arrian. lib. ii. PI- it; ?v7. Alex. (28) 

Divdor. S/< ■#/. nbi fupra 

they 
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Alexan- The ufage the Tyrians received was certainly very fevere, 
der refet- and feemed very Jittle reconcileable either to the politentfs of 
tits Tyre* ^ Grecian prince, or to that grandeur of foul which Alexan- 
der affe&ed upon other occafions. However, as he was a 
prince of great parts and learning, he knew how to find out 
very plaufible excufes for the worft things he did ; and in re- 
gard to the fadt before us, befides the cruelties which they 
had done to the Macedonians, which were revenged by the 
execution of fuch multitudes, he alledged, that the felling 
them for Have* was an a&of natural juftice, the anceftors of 
thefe Tyrians being no other than Haves, who, entering a- 
xnong themfelves into a confpiracy, flew all their mailers in 
one night, then took their wives and became lords of the ci- 
ty, excepting only one Strata y who was preferved by the 
fidelity of his flave ; his family Alexander alfo preferved, tho* 
Azelmicus king of-Tyre was defcended therefrom. To him 
therefore, as if his quarrel had been with the people, he 
Jeft the fovereignty without diminution, and took great pains 
by draughts from other places to reftore the city, and refettle 
its principality. Thus Alexander gratified his refentment a- 
gainft the Tyrians, by deftroying their city, and felling them 
for /laves 5 and when he had fo done, he raifed a high, repu- 
tation of clemency by his generofity towards the king, and 
the care he took of rebuilding the city c . 
/fr rrjetf* Whie he was employed in this long fiege, embafladors 
thefropfi- came again from Darius with thefe propofals : That he would 
ti ns made p a y ten thoufand talents of filvtr for the ranfom of his mo- 
by Danus. w jr e? an£ j cn j]j ren . tnat h e WO uld refign to him all 

the coin, tries between the Hellefpont and the river Euphrates j 

5 Ju&T in. lib. xviii. c. 3. 

they were reduced. Plutarch telle as, that Anftander, having from 
rheintrails of a facrifice offered at the beginning of the feventh 
month, predicted, that it would be taken rherein, the foldiers, when 
the general dorm was protracted to the very lad day of that month, 
began to drride him ; but Alexander, to fave the prophet's credit, 
ordered it to be cal'ed the twenty-eighth day of the month, in- 
rtead of the thirtieth, which, however, wasneedlefs, for the place 
was taken the fame day 29). Curtius's account of the fiege fwells 
with miraculous mounrs, and wonderful triumphs over the fea. He 
exhaulls whole provinces for timber, and makei free with mount 
hibtvvtu though Alexander never went near it (30). It is certai , 
that Alexander did g. eat things here, but Nebuchadnezzar had done 
as much before when he took the fame place (31). 



^29) Plut. ttbi jufra. (30) Curt. lib. iv. ^31) Ezecb. xxvi. 7. 
y feq. that 
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that he would content to the marriage of his daughter* 
and, forgetting all that was paft, would acknowledge him 
for his frieiid and confederate. When thefe terms came to 
be explained to the Macedonian council, Parmenio, who al- 
ways fpoke very freely* delivered it as his fentiment, that 
when the ends of the war were gained, it was unreafonable 
to abide its hazard ; adding, If I was Alexander, / would 
accept thefe conditions. To which the king replied* So would 
I, ;/ 7 was Parmenio. However, in his own name, he an- 
fwered the embafladors, That he did not want Darius'/ mo- 
ney : That he would not accept of a part of bis empire in/lead of 
the whole ; that be would take from him by force his country, 
bis palace* *, and treafure : That he would marry his daughter , 
if be plea fed, without his conjent ; but that if Darius had a mind 
to try his humanity, he might xome to him if he thought fit. 
This anfwer, how much foever it might have of the hero, had 
certainly not much of the politician. Had he accepted thefe 
proportions, he would have become the peaceable poffeflbr of 
an extenfive, rich, and powerful empire, and might have re- 
tained his hereditary kingdom of Macedonia and his authority 
over the Greeks, and in that condition have tranfmicted it to 
his pofterity. But his boundlefe ambition hurried him on to 
a wild purfuit of conijuefts without end, as if all the nations 
of the earth had been created to pay him obedieiice^ or to be 
made examples of his vengeance, Parmenio fpoke the lan- 
guage of Philip, who would certainly have taken his advice 
on the fame occafioh, or rather would not have needed it u . 

Tyre thus fubdued, Alexander, notwithftanding the advanc- HetHarcbet 
ed fealbn of the year, refolved to make an expedition into to Jerufa- 
Syria, and in his way thither propofed to chaftife>hey*wx, who 1cm, and 
had highly offended him during the fiege of Tyre ; for when treats tbe 
he fent to demand of them provifions for the fubfiftance of highpHefl 
his foldiers, they anfwered, that they were the fubjeas of 
Darius, bound by oath not to fupply his enemies. When ^' 
thefe people knew of the king's march towards them, they 
were under the greateft terror* and, as their laft refource, 
had recourfe to folemn adls of devotion, to prayers* procef- 
fions, and particular fafts, till at length God was plcaftd to 
anfwer their petitions, by commanding Jaddua the High- 
Priejl in a vifion to array himfelf in his pontifical habit, to 
direct the priefts to put on their proper garments, and, with 
the people cloathed in white, to advance in flow and folemn 
order to ni(»et the Grecian prince. Jaddua and the reft did 

u Arrian. lib. ii. c. 2$. Diodor. Sxcul. lib. xvii. Cur r. 
lib iv. 

as 
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as they were commanded, and iffuing out of the gates of 
yerufalem^ advanced as far as Sapha, an eminence at a final 1 
diftance from the city, from whence as foon as they dif- 
cerned Alexanders approach, they went to meet him. The 
king, when the high-pricft drew near, halted towards him, 
bowed himfelf before him, and faluted him with religious 
veneration. This fcene, which amazed the Macedonians^ 
ftruck the Phoenicians and Syrians^ not only with furprize, 
but with foitrow and difcontent, for out of mere hatred to 
the Jcuis they had taken part in this expedition. Par- 
menio being near him took the liberty of afking the king, 
Why he adored die Jevjifl) high-pi ieft ? To whom the king 
readily anfwered, He did not adore the pricft, but God, 
whofe minifter he was. For when he was at Diurn in Ma- 
cedonia ^ and much troubled in his mind about the prepara- 
tions neceflary for his paffing into Jfia, he had a dream, 
wherein he faw this very perfon in his pontifical habit, 
who commanded him to lay afide his doubts and fears, 
and pafs boldly into Af:a y for that God would be 
his guide, and give him the empire of the Perfians. On 
feeing therefore this perlbn, he was convinced, that what he 
did was by the exprefs affiftance of the deity, who he alfo 
doubted not would protc& him in all his future expeditions ; 
wherefore, in gratitude for former vi&ories and to teftify his 
truft in the divine power, he had humbled himfelf before the 
prieft. He afterwards accompanied Jaddua to JerufaUm, 
which he entered in a friendly manner, and offered facrifices 
in the temple j the high-prieft (hewed him alfo the prophecies 
of Daniel^ wherein the deftru&jon of the Perfian empire 
by himfelf is fet forth, not in dark obfeure terms, in equivo- 
cal or unintelligible verfes, but graphically, as if the prophet 
had feen the whole tranfa<5tion, and every circumftance at- 
tending it \ whence it came to pafs that the king went away 
extremely well fatisfied^ and at his departure afked, if there 
was nothing in which he might gratify himfelf or his people. 
y./dtiua then toll him, that, according to the Mofaic law, they 
neither fowed nor ploughed on the feventh year, therefore 
would efteem it a high favour, if the king would be pleufed 
to remit their tribute in that year. To this requeft the king 
readily yielded, and having confirmed them in the enjoyment 
of all their privileges, particularly that of living under and 
accordfiur to their own laws, he then departed. In his maich, 
the Samaritans, who, on the refufal of the fttus^ h. d fur- 
nifhed him with p ovifions before 7y;v, aj plied chemfelves to 

him, in hopes of receiving from him ftill gieater matters than 

the 
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the Jtws had done; but though Alexander received them ci- 
villy* and afforded a patient hearing of their requeft, yet he 
difmifled them with an unavailing anfwer, viz. That he had 
now marty great affairs upon his hand, but that, when he 
fhould return from his Egyptian expedition, he would exa- 
mine into, and, provided they were reafonable, comply with 
their demands. Having thus removed all difficulties fo far, 
he advanced towards Gaza 9 the only place in this part of the 
world, which was ftill held for Darius™. Gaza h " 

Gaza was a very large and ftrong city, feated about five 
miles from the fea-fhore on a high hill, furrounded with 3^ \™ 0 
ftrong walls. One Batis or Beth, an eunuch, had the go- mont j )s /a . 
vernment thereof committed to him by Darius^ who, fore- ^ # 
feeing what would come to pafs, took care to provide all 
things neceffary for a long and obftinate defence, caufing 
all the fortifications to be repaired, magazines to be well 
furnifhed, and fearing his garifon might be too fmall, he hir- 
ed certain Arabian troops to ferve in the place. All this did 
he, knowing of what importance Gaza was to his matter, 
ftanding as it did in the entrance to Egypt, and being at 
the fame time a bridle to Palejline. When Alexander fum- 
moned him, Beth returned a refolutc anfwer, that he would 
defend it as long as he was able. Many of the king's coun- 
cil looking on the place as impregnable, difluaded him from 
meddling with it ; but he was not eafily diverted from any 
thing he had once refolved on ; Gaza therefore was inftantly 
inverted, and where he thought the walls were weakeft, he 
caufed a mount to be thrown up, and from thence brought 

his engines to play upon the city. At the beginning of this 
fiege a very extraordinary accident happened : The king be- 
ing about to facrifice, and having a crown of gold on his head, 
a bird of prey hovering fome time over him, let fall at laft 
a ftone from between his claws upon his head, and foon after 
flying to the engines was there taken, his feet being entang- 
led in the nets, which covered the ropes wherewith they 
were wrought. Upon this Arijiander was immediately con- 
futed, and his anfwer was, that the city would certainly 
be taken ; but at the fame time he cautioned the king not to 
be fo adventurous as he was wont, becaufc fome great dan- 
ger was threatened to himfelf. The king accepted this advice 
very kindly, and did not expofe himfelf for fome time ; but 
one day, when the Arabians made a furious Hilly and fet fire 
to his engines, and had well-nigh driven the troop? from the 
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mount, he forgot the caution he had received, and advancing 
with a body of targeteers regained the poft which had been 
loft, and drove the enemy into the place. But in the heat 
of the engagement he was wounded by an arrow, which, 
piercing his fhicld and breaft-plate, lodged in his fhoulder. 
Far from being concerned at this accident, he expreffed no 
fmall fatisfadtion therein, for one part of the prediction be- 
ing fulfilled, he queftioned not but the other would come to 
pafs. As foon as the great engines he had made ufe of at 
Tyre arrived by fca, he carried his works quite round the 
city, and battered the walls in feveral places aton.ee. In the 
mean time, where the battering engines were not at work, 
he employed miners, who working fecretly under the foun- 
dation of the walls, they fuddenly fell down, to the great 
furprize of the citizens. When through thefe feveral me- 
thods a breach was practicable, three feveral attacks were 
made by the Macedonians with great refolution, in which 
notwithftanding they were repulfed with great effufion of 
blood. In the fourth the citizens had not fuch fortune, for the 
place was taken by ftorm, and they valiantly fighting were flain 
to a man *. Arrian fays nothing of Betis the governor, nei- 
ther doth Diodorus. Plutarch. Mo is filent, and fo is Juftin f ; 
but Curiius tells us a very ftrange ftory, and has had the good 
luck to be believed. He fays that he was brought to the king 
half dead with wounds, to whom Alexander addrcfled himfelf 
in thefe words : Thou Jhalt not, Betis, die as thou fancieft, in 
an honourable way, hut /hall feel in captivity all the torments 
that can be devifed for thee. To which the valiant eunuch 
gave no reply, but looked on the conqueror with a con- 
temptuous ("mile. What, faid Alexander, doji thou neither 
fpeak, kneel, nor entreat ? 1 will find a way to vanquijh thy 
jilence, and force thee at leajl to groan. Having faid this, he 
in a rage commanded his heels to be bored, and putting cords 
thro' them, bound him to his chariot, dragging him round the 
city till he died, boafting that in this he imitated Achilles, who 
dragged the body of Hcttor in the fame manner V Arrian 
indeed tells us, that he fold the wives and children of the citi- 
zens for flaves ; which is confident enough with his pradicc 
upon other occafions ; and one would think, that if Betis 
had been put to death in this manner, it could not have ef- 
caped the knowledge of Arijiobulus and Ptolemy, from whofc 
memoirs Arrian colle&ed his hiftory. Thefe obitacles removed 

* Arrian. lib. ii. cap. ult. f Diodor. Sicul. lib. xvii. 
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and a garifon left in Gaza, there was nothing now to hinder 
his fo earneftly defired expedition into Egypt (M). 

As foon as his foldiers had refreflied themfelves, and he Tbe Jlate 
had received a body of recruits from Greece, Alexander march- °f Egypt 
ed from Gaza> and, in the fpace of feven days, reaped at tkat 
Pelujium. Here he found no refiftance; for Mazaces the tme ' 
Perjian governor was able to make none a . He was difpiri-t 
ed with the continual misfortunes which hid befallen his mas- 
ter's arms ; he had a very indifferent army, and, which was 
ftill worfe, he bad the hearts of the moft numerous nation in 
the world againft him. It will afford much help to the fub- 
fequent narration, and yet take up very little room, to fet 
this matter in a proper light. Moft of the provinces of the 
Perjian empire fhewed a great deal of loyalty to Darius ; but 
Egypt, as it had never been faithful to any of his predcceflbrs, 
fo it was now very impatient of throwing off his yoke, with- 
out regarding what other yoke it put on. The chief reafon 

* Arri an. 1. iii. c. 1. Plut. in vit. Alex. Curt. I. iv. c. 27. 

(M) If Darius had always chofen fuch governors as this Beth* 
Alexander, with all the power of Greece, would not have triumphed 
fo eafily ; for tho* this fiege lafted but two months, yet it coft him 
fuch a number of men, that he fent Amyntas into Macedonia for 
recruits, and took pains to increafe his army while it was in Egypt. 
Curtius has a very ftrange ftory in his account of this fiege, and is 
fingular in it ; for there is not a word mentioned of any fuch thing 
elfewhere, if we except one legendary writer, whofe credit is 
fcarce on a par with his own. The ftory is this ; An Arabian fol- 
dier, pretending to defert, came to Alexander and fell at his feet. 
The king put out his hand to raiie him up, ordering that he mould 
be kindly received ; but as he arofe, he, with a fword that was 
concealed under his fhield, ftruck at the king's throat. Alexander 
avoided the blow by a gentle inclination of his body, and imme- 
diately after cut off the villain's head wi n his own fword (32). 
It was Neoptofemus, a near relation afJlcxander by the mother's fide, 
who firlt mounted the walls of Gaza. Plutarch does not tell us 
any thing of the number of the (lain. Curtius fays, there feli of 
the citizens ten thoufand. Another author reduces this to fix ihou- 
fand (33;. As to the Macedonians* we know nothing of their lofs 
a 1 all ; and indeed, whenever we hare any accounts of their lofl'es, 
they arc fet fo very low, that it is difficult to give crrdit to rhem ; cf- 
pecially when, as in the prefent cale, then* aie ooncurj ingcircum 
Jlanceh, which amount to a proof, that their lotles mud have been 
'. vtv ercu. 
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of this was the great diverfity between the religion of the 
Perjiam and that of the Egyptians. Not only Cambyfes^ 
who was a tyrant, but Ochus y who was a voluptuous prince, 
had flain their confecrated Apis, and profaned the moft facred 
rites of their religion. The Perfian governors and their un- 
dcr-officers ran all into the fame humour; and thus the whole 
body of the people were exafperated in the higheft degree 
againft the government they fliould have defended, from princi- 
ples, which, of all others, make men the moft furious, viz. 
thofe of religion. The Egyptians had but a little before 
fhewn the excefs of their rancour, by joining with Amyntas y 
who, with four thoufand mercenaries, fled hither from the 
battle of IJfusj aud thought to have fet up for himfelf ; in 
which the Egyptians furthered him all they could b . Alazaces 
therefore, reflecting on all thefe things, and terrified perhaps 
with the examples of Tyre and Gaza, determined to admit 
Alexander peaceably. The king having entered fo eafily, 
failed up the Nile, after leaving a garifon in Pelufium^ and 
when he was come to a convenient height, he landed, and leav- 
ing the river on his right hand, marched through the deferts 
to Heliopolisy then, croffing the river, he came to Memphis ^ 
where he offered pompous facrifices, not only to the Grecian 
gods, but alfo to the Egyptian Apis. He likewife celebrated 
magnificent games, whereat aflifted the moft famous cham- 
pions in Greece. From Memphis he failed down the river to 
the fea ; having palled round the city Canopus, he fixed on the 
place where the village of Scandria or Alexandrctta now ftands, 
as a convenient fituation for a fine port and magnificent city. 
Alexander hipifelf dire&ed where every public ftrudhirefhould 
be cre&ed. He alfo fixed the number of temples, the deities 
tp whom they fhould be dedicated, and affigned particularly a 
large and eminent lite for a temple to the Egyptian Ijis. 
There was nothing now wanting but to trace, according to 
the cuftom of thofe times, the walls of the city ; for doing 
this they had no materials at hand, this projeft of building a 
city being fudden; however, a workman advifed the king tocol- 
left what meal there was among the foldicrs, and to fift it in lines 
upon the ground, whereby the circuit of the walls would be 
Well enough marked out. Alexander followed this advice, 
which anfwered very well ; and AriJ}ander s having confidercd 
it attentively, told the king, that it was an omen of the new 
city's abounding with all the nee diaries of life c Some fay, 
that the bounds were no fooner marked out, than "rcat num- 
bers of birds caine and peckad up the meal, and then flew 

^Dionon. 1 xvii Curt, ubi fupra. c Ann i an. I. iii. c. 1,2. 
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away ; which when the reft of the foothfayers held for an ill 
omen, Ariftander alone held it to be a good one, affirming 
its meaning to be, that the city built in that place fliould be- 
come fo populous as to fend out colonies, as they had feen 
birds feed and rife from it d. He was certainly an excellent 
fervant to his matter \ for he was never at a lofs either for 
expedients or expofitions, and perhaps digrefled as little from 
the rules of his art as any of his cotemporaries. Certain it 
is, that Alexander paid great deference to his decifions ; for 
that prince affected all things which tended to render him popular. 
At this time he was efpecially careful to gain the affl-fiions of 
the Egyptians % which he did to fuch a degree, that they 
were ready to adore him ; for till profperity rendered his 
pride too powerful for his reafon, never any prince acted fo 
fteadily on the maxims of philofophic policy as he. We 
never find him grafping treafure, in order to gratify either 
a covetous or extravagant difpofition. The richeft fpoils he 
gave to his friends; the moft curious he fent home to his 
mother and the Macedonian ladies ; little he referved to 
himfelf. In point of women he was irreproachable, and for 
thofe vices which fo foully tarnifli the virtue of the Greek*;, 
they ferved only as a foil to him ; fo fignal was his abhorrence 
of them. As to government, he was truly a friend to liberty, 
reftored it where-ever he came, and (hewed it as a wonder 
to thofe who had no idea of it before. It is true, that with 
all this he required fubmiffion to himfelf but it was a fubmif- 
fion no way inconfiftent with liberty, but that civil refpeit 
which is always due to a great captain in war, and a juft and 
temperate ruler in peace. The reader may expect fume rea- 
fon for inferting this chara&er here ; and wc fliall give it in 
few words : Alexander had been hitherto what we reprefent 
him ; we are now going to fhew him in quite another light, 
intoxicated with vanity, and foolifhly fee king to cover the 
foibles which difgraced him as a man, by pretending to he 
more than man, as painters ufe flowing robes and magnificent 
drapery to conceal dcfcdls of fhap£. It is not to he fuppolld 
that, from this period, he did nothing that was virtuous or 
p raife- worthy ; all that wc mean is, that as liitliei to he had 
aclcd with fuch prudence as to commit vcrv few, and thofe 
trivial miftakes, fo henceforward lie loft char moderation and 
magnanimity, which had made him fo miiJ's loved and rever- 
ed, and by attempting to exchange rcfpL\:t for adoiarion, and 
rn extort a blind fubmiffion infread of a ehearful and rational 

1 Ci'Rr ■ !»■ c Dso^.-b ubi fupra. 
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obedience, he, in a great meafure, extinguiihed the luftre of 
his former glory, and that authority derived therefrom, owing 
that affe&ion and regard which the Macedonians (till retained 
for him, to the memory of his former cortdufl, and to thofe 
intervals of humanity, in which he laid afide the ridiculous 
notion of his being allied to the divinity. But it is time to 
proceed to the fource of thefe diforders (N ). 

Alexander ^ T x ^ s t ' me ^ exan ^ er f° ri ned his extraordinary defign 
wifiis the °^ vl ^ n Z { he temple of Jupiter Hammon. As tm the mo- 
temple of t ' ves which induced him thereto, Arrian tells us, that they 
Jupiter were . chiefly founded in the imitation of Perjeus and Hercules^ 
Hammon. the former of whom had confulted that oracle, when he was 

difpatched againft the Gorgons ; and the latter twice, viz. 
when he went into Libya againft Antaus, and when he 
patted into Egypt againft Bufiris. Now, as thefe heroes, 
viz. Per Jem and Hercules* gave themfclves out to be the 
ferns of the Grecian Jupiter* fo the Macedonian prince had a 



(N) We follow the authority of Arrian in placing Alexander's 
.directing the bi'ilding of the city honoured with his name 
before he went to vifit the oracle of Jupiter Hammon ; Dio- 
dtrus and other authors placing it afterwards, alledging that it 
fo happened. The lait-mentioned hiftorian fays, that it was feated 
very commodioufly by the haven of Pharos ; that the ftreets were 
wifely contrived, fo as to admit the cooling breezes, which migh- 
tily refrefned the air. In point of ftrength,he ordered a broad and 
high wall to be drawn round it, fo as to have the fea clofe on one 
fide, and a great lake on the other, and a narrow pafs at each end. 
Its form reiembled that of a foldier's coat. One large beautiful 
ftreet pafled from gate to gate, being in breadth a hundred feet t 
in length forty furlongs, or five miles. It became in after-times fo 
rich and famous, that our author tells us, in his time there were on 
its rolls three hundred thoufand freemen. Plutarch affirms, that 
he was directed to the choice of this fnuation by Horus in a vifion ; 
and, according to his account of the matter, a more pleafant, or 
more convenient place, could not have been chofen ^34. ). JLx- 
ander himfelf was a prince of great tafte ; he looked upon work* 
of this kind as the noblelt monuments, and therefore fpaied neithr, 
pains nor coft in completing them. The architect he employed here 
was the celebrated D/W>7Sf/* j, who had rat fed himfelf an immortal 
reputation by rebuilding the temple of Diana at Ephefus ; to h.i.i 
he configned the care of this work, which did the highefl honoiii 
in fucceedingtimc3 to its founder and his architect (35) 

(^4) Dirdr. ttli >vp<«. (^) //.;/ /. v . c. 10 Ammlan Mauri , 
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mmd to take for his father Jupiter Hammon e . Maximus 
Tyrius informs us, that he went to difcover the fountains of 
the Nile K Diodorus tells us in few words, that be went 
to confult the oracle *. Plutarch is as concife fujiin 
affigns a very lingular reafon ; he fays there had been al- 
ways great jealoufies about Alexanders birth ; that Philip 
was never thoroughly convinced of his being his fon ; that 
a little before his death, he had openly declared, that he 
was fatisfied he was not ; that Qlympias herfelf had con- 
feJTed as much, pretending, that Ihe conceived him by a 
monftrous large dragon. To filence all thefe reports, to clear 
up his mother's character, and to get hirnfelf the reputation 
of being the fon of a god, were his motives, if we may 
believe this author Whatever they were, certain it is, 
that he hazarded hirnfelf and his troops in the higheft de- 
gree, there being two dangers in this march ; which, with 
the example of Cambyfcs, who loll the greatcft part of his 
army in it, might have terrified any body but Alexander. 
The firft was the want of water, which, in the fandy de- 
ferts furrounding the temple, is no-where found ; the other, 
the uncertainty of the road from the fluctuation of the fands, 
which, changing their fituation every moment, leave tbs 
traveller neither track to march in, nor mark to march by* 
From thefe impending mifchiefs, all authors agree, that A- 
lexander was miraculoufly delivered ; for when the water 
brought on camels backs was fpent, there fell a prodigious 
fhower of rain, wherewith they filled all their veflels ; and 
when their guides could no longer diftinguifh the road, they 
were directed by fupernatural harbingers ; tho' as to them 
authors do not agree. Ptolemy the fon of Lagm affirm- 
ed they were two monftrous dragons, which went with x 
mighty noife before them, Alexander giving ftrict orders to 
his officers to follow thefe leaders. But Ariftobnlus, with 
whom the current of hiflorians go, afleris, that they were; 
led by crows, who, as often as they deviated from the way, 
by their croaking and fluttering before them, fet them right. 
Thefe are certainly ftrange ftories, yet there is all imagina- 
ble authority for them, which made f<> ftron£ an impreflinn 
on Arrian, that he gives us his judgment of the matter in 
thefe words : / am fully convinced, that Alexander was con- 
ducted by fame divine power, from the tejlimviy of all w'>i 
j peak of his journey, notivlthjlanding the diver Jity of fenti- 

t Ark ian. 1- hi. c. 3. f Serm. xxv. * ; Diodor. 
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ments among thefe authors hath greatly obfcured the truth of 

this Jlory * . 

Where he This arduous march once over, Alexander arrived at 
eaniults the temple of Hammon, feated in the midft of a barren thirf- 
th* oracle. t y W afte, J n a narrow fpot of ground, the utmoft extent 

of which exceeds not forty furlongs, curioufly planted with 
olive-trees and palm-trees, and watered with dews, which 
fall no-where eife in all that country. A fountain alfo has 
its rife here, different in its nature and properties from all 
the fountains upon earth ; for at mid-day it is cool to the 
taftc,-but to the touch intenfely cold; towards evening itbegins 
to be warm, which warmth increafes by degrees from thence 
till midn ight ; after midnight it waxes cool by little and little ; 
in the morning it is chilly, at noon exceffive cold ; and it 
receives all thofe various alterations regularly every day. 
This country naturally produces a kind of foffile fait, which, 
being put into little boxes of palm-tree, fome of the priefts 
of Hammon carry into Egypt, and beftow on the king, or 
fome great men, as a preient. It is dug out of the earth in 
large oblong pieces, fome above three fingers in length, tranf- 
parent like chryftal. This kind of fait the Egyptians and 
other nations, who are curious in their worfliip, ufe in their 
facrifices, it being much purer than that produced from fea- 
water. Arrian tells us, that Alexander himfelf confulted the 
oracle, and was well fatisfied with its anfwer ; but as to what 
he confulted it upon, or what the anfwer was that he re- 
ceived, that author is filent. Strabo concurs with him, 
aflerting, that the king entered in his royal robes, confulted 
the oracle, and received its anfwer, none being- let into the 
fecret. Di odor us diftinguifhes three things which palled at 
this meeting Firjl, the falutation of the prie/l 9 whereby 
Alexander was acknowledged for the fon of Jupiter Ham- 
mon. The fecond, a promife to the king, that he fhould 
fubdue the whole world. The third, an aflurance that he 
had iully punifhed the murderers of Philip m . Plutarch's 
account correfponds pretty well with this, and he tells us 
befides, that Alexander, highly plcafed with what had paffed > 
made mighty prefents to the priefts. He likewife acquaints 
us, that fome were of opinion Alexander's title to divinity 
was founded in a blunder of the high-prieft, who being de- 
firous to falute him in Greek with thefe words, my fon, in- 
llcad of paidion, pronounced paidios , which the Creek flat- 

v Arr i an. 1. iii. c. 3. DroDOR. I. xvii. Curt. 1. iv. 1 Aa- 
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terers under ftood fai dbs* \. e. fin bf Jupitet. The fame 
author adds, that Alexander in a letter to his mother O- 
lympias, told her, he hid rtceived feihe fetret anfwer from 
the which he would reveal to her af his return «. Sui 
Olytopias, who was a Woman of fpifit and fenfe, was fo lit- 
tle pleafed with the king's propagating thefe vafn ftdriei, that 
Ihe fent to dcfire him to fofbeaf embroiling hef with Juttd. 
As to Alexander'* return there is alfo a good deal of uncer- 
tainty * Arijitihului affirming, he came back the fame way 
he went ; and Ptoletti) afferting, ehat he returned a nearer, 
which brought him directly to Memphisi 

Alexander, on hfe return to Memphis, received there txh- He fettles 
bafladors With congratulations from mbft of the ftates bf the govern* 
Gteece+ ad alfo recruits both Gf horfe arid foot ; all which ment of 
wad very acceptable to him, as he teftifted by his kind re- Egypt, 
ceptbn of eVery body, by hi9 making great feafts, and ex- 
hibiting pompous ftieWs. Thefe fokmttitie* over, he began 
to think of fettling the province, and bf returning to the 

pfofecution of the War. Aa he intended the Egyptians fliould 
live under their own laws, he made choice of DolodfpU and 
Pitijisi etttkierit Egyptians, to he joint prefidents of the pro- 
vince i but Peixfii defiring to be excufed from fuch a bur- 
den, D&loafpis was fnade fole prefident. Into all the places 
of ftfeftgtft, however, he put garifons, and thofe garifons 
Were under Ihe command of filch officers as he thought he 
could confide in. Thus Memphis was committed to the care 
bf Pantaleen, Petnfittm to Polemon 9 the troop* were under 
Lycidas, that is, the foreign troops ; for as to the reft, they 
were commanded by Peuceftas and Bdlacrus. The fleet had 
for its admiral ariofhdr Polemon. Thus he eftablifhetf feve- 
ral independent cdrtimarider* in Egypt ; a policy irfiitated 
by the Romans : Tot tonfiderirtg the nature of the people, 

(he fifii^ion of the ftrbrtg places, and the vaft cortfequente 
of the province, it was thought too great a charge to be 
commuted to & flhgle perfotr, or t6 be truff ed in the hands 
of itien bf high quality, it being always held a mark of 
fuperior poHcy to prevent infurredtions, rather than be o- 
bliged* With the hazard of war, to quell them. Alexander, 
as we have (hewn, was not ohly aware of this, but in his 
Conduit fet an example to others. Thefe regulations took 
up a good deal of time ; fo that the winter was fpun out 
before all things were compleated ; and then Ahxandir made 
the neeeflary difpofttioiis for marching with his afrriy in- 

n In vit. Alex. 
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Samari- Tyte was the place appointed tor tne _ 
tans pu- of the forces, and thither Alexander with all convenient fpeed 
nljbed. (haped his march. In the way he received an account of a 

very unhappy accident which gave him much concern. An- 
dromacbusj a great favourite of his and a deferving man, had 
been appoinred fuperintendant of Syria and Pale/line. This 
officer, going to Samaria to collect the tribute, was not 
only oppofed in the execution of his office, but a mighty tu- 
mult fuddenly arifing, the people fet fire to the houfe where- 
in he lodged, and burnt him and his retinue. To avenge 
fo horrid a fa&, the king ordered a ftriA inquifition to be 
made after the murderers, direfling, that all who were any 
ways concerned fhould, without mercy, be put to death ; 
but this was not all, he eftabliihed a colony of Macedonians 
in their city, and gave part of its territories to the Jews. 
Such of the Samaritans as efcaped this llaughter repaired to 
Secbem, which has been ever fince, and ftill is, their capital. 
The ground of this quarrel in all probability was Alexander's 
flighting their requeft at the time he fo highly favoured the 
Jevjs y a thing which funk deep into their breafts, and, if 
poffiblc, heightened that implacable averfion they had con- 
ceived againii the Jews. From this fad of theirs Alexan- 
der took fuch a diftafte to this people, that he difmilled 
eight thoufand of them who had ferved in his troops ever 
fince the fiege of Tyre, fending them as far as the Upper 

Egypt* where he commanded they fhould have certain lands 
divided amongft themA 
Statira the When he arrived at Tyre, he there met with Athenian 
wife of embafladors, who came to renew the requeft formerly made 
Darius n j m) t0 pardon fuch of their citizens as he had found ferving 
mi. t ^ e enemy. The king, being defirous to oblige fo famous a 

ftate, yielded to their requeft, and fent alfo a fleet to the 
coaft of Greece, to prevent the effe&s of fome commotions 
which had latdy happened in Peloponnefus. Thefe, with 

rivate affairs, once fettled, he dire&ed his inarch to 



lhapfc 



There he found a 



broken bridge, which Darius had made ufe of in his flight 
after the battle of IJus; as alfo a great body of horfe, under 
the command of Mazaus, who had orders to obftrwdt his 
paflage; but fo it was, that, either from a notion of policy, 
or through downright cowardice, Maz<tus> havij * 

• Air i a*. 1. iii. c. p Joseph. Antiq. Jud. I. xi. 
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country, flighted the poft, and retired ; whereupon the king* 
having repaired the broken bridge, pafled the Euphrates* 
marching on to feek Darius. A little before that the wife of 
the laft-mentioned prince paid her laft debt to nature in child- 
bed. Alexander caufed her to be buried at a prodigious ex- 
pence, though he had been fo cautious of injuring either her 
reputation or his own, as not only to forbear feeing her, butal- 
fo forbid the commending her beauty in his'prefence. Ty- 
rausy an eunuch who attended on her perfon, efcaped foon 
after, and carried Darius the tidings of his queen Statira's 
death. He was extremely moved at the news, and no lefs fo at 
the recital of the honours paid her by Alexander when living, 
and the mighty refpeft (hewn her at her death ; which, on 
account of the youth of Alexander* he attributed in his mind 
to fome finifter cajife ; but when the eunuch, with mod fo- 
lemn alterations, had co/ivinced him, that there was not 
the leaft colour for his fufpicions, he, in a great tranfport of 
mind, prayed to God to reftore the kingdom of Perfia to its 
antient glory, that he might thereby be enabled to teftify his 
gratitude Co Alexander ; or if its fatal period was come, he 
prayed, that this generous viftor might fit next on the throne 
of Cyrus*, After paffing the Euphrates* the Macedonians 
marched through Mefopotamia* having the river on their left, 
and, by a round-about road, which they took to avoid de- 
files, and for the eafier procuring of provifion, arrived at 
length at Babylon. On the road Alexander was informed, that 
Darius* with all his army, lay encamped on the river Tigris^ 
in order to difpute his pafiage. The current of this river is 
10 rapid, that nothing can be imagined more difficult than at- 
tempting to pafs it with an army, even without an enemy in 
view. If Darius therefore had really drawn his troops down 
to the banks of this river, we may be confident that Alex- 
ander never could have pa fled it ; but he had committed the 
care of defending it to Mazaus* who, it feems did not love 
lighting ; for he burnt the forage here too, and then with- 
drew ; however, Alexander pafled ir, though not with- 
out great difficulty, many of his (bldiers being born off their 
feer, and carried down with the ftream; fo that at laft he 
commanded them to march in clofe order, fo that they re- 
filled the water like a wall ; notwithstanding which expedient 
a great deal of time was fpent in getting them over, and they 
were lb much fatigued with the pafla;;;e, th.it he was forced 
to let them reft a whole day. If therefore, as we faid before, 
Darius* or any general of his, with a competent body of 
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t*«ops, had beeH-pofleffiid of the opposite fhare, how k it pof* 
fiblc they fhould have got over at all r ? But thefe precautions 
being waiting, and Alexander once on the other fide, there 
remained nothing now but a battle to decide the iflue of the 
war, and to determine who fhould be lord of Afia* 

As the king continued his march dire<Sly towards the ene*- 
V**'™ 09 " my, an accident happened that caufed fomc confufion in the 

j M " arm y- This ms no morc t ^ an eclipfe of the moon. If 

donians^" WC WCrC to ^ e ^ vc Q urttU5 > w * muft fuppofe, that the Mar 

cedenians were on the very point of breaking out into rebel* 

Jion, taking this, for an evident fign that heaven was againft 
them ; but it is fo much that author's cuftom to exaggerate, 
and the account he gives us of this eclipfe (hews him to have 
written after fuch indifferent memoirs, that we may very 
well juftify our preferring Arrian's account ; which as it is 
more moderate, fo it is alfo much more probable* He fays, 
the king caufed facrifices to be offered to the fun, moon, and 
earth, as the authors of eclipfes ; and that Arijiander* having 
infpc&ed the intrails, had declared, that all things would be 
fortunate to the Macedonians \ that a battle would happen 
within the month, and that they would carry the victory r . 
Curtlui fays, that the king called for Egyptian aftronoipers, 
who concealing the caufes of eclipfes from the vulgar, of 
which caufes, by the way, Curtius himfelf knew very little or 
nothing, toJd the foldiers, that the Macedonians were under 
the government of the the Per/tans of the mean; and 
therefore, that a diminution of light in the latter fhewfd, that 
thofe who were under her dominion fhould fhortly be der 
irroved. This is certainly improbable j for nothing is more 
notorious, than that the Pcrjians were held to be under the 
dominion of rhc fun* and not of the moon ; befides, there 
can be no reafon fhewn, why the king fhould have recourfe 
to the Egyptian fuges, and not to Arijlander c . On the whole 
therefore we may juftly conclude, that having, by a proper 
compliance with their notions, relettlcd the minds of his fol- 
diers, and' tilled them with the hopes' of vi&ory, Alexander 
made them continue their march, that they might fight while 
they remained full of this perfuafion. 
•fie amies I x j s unneceflary to detain the reader here with a long ac- 

count of the ftrength of the Per/tan army ; we (hall content 
ourfelves with obferving, that it is hardly poflibJe to guefs at 
its real ftrength. Arrian himfelf feems to have been mifled, 
if his text is not corrupted in this paffage, wherein he tells 

'Arrian.!. iii c. 7. Diodor. ibi fupra. r Arrian. 

nbi fupra. < Curt. 1. iv. 
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ii$ 9 that Darius had forty thou/and horfe, and a million of 
fool. Pitfyrus fays, there w$r? two hundred thou fond 
horfe, and fight hundred thoufand foot. Plutarch* that the 
Jiorfe and fop; ingde up together a million. Juftin gives us 
exa£My half Piodorus's number. With thi$ vaft army he 
remained encamped near the village Gaugmel*. Alexander 
chpfe a ftrong camp within about fifteen miles of the fame 
place, where he left his baggage, with his tick and wounded 
foldiers, and with the jreft marched on till he was within fight 
of the enemy B . Then a council of war was called, wh^rtin 

it v?as debated, whether it would be more advifeable to fight 

that evening, or tp encamp where they were that night. 
Moil of the members of that council were for the firft, Par- 
memo aJmoft alone for the fecond j but when the king had 
heard his reafons, he gave orders that the troops flioujd en- 
camp. Alexander, then, with a chofen party of horfe went 
and viewed the field of battle, examining every part thereof 
with the greatefl diligence ; and, when he had done this, he 
returned to the camp, where, in a fecond council, he gave 
the neceflary directions for the engagement, encouraged all 
who were prefent to do their duty, and, above all, exhort- 
ed thenj to be extremely careful in preferving order \ after 
which he difmiffed them to their reft. When all things were 
quiet, Parmenh came again to the king's pavilion, and ear- 
peftly entreated him to attack the enemy in the dark, aflur- 
ing him, that it would be the befk way to prevent his foldiers 
from being difcouraged by the difparity between them- 
felves and the Perfian troops. To which Alexander calmly 
replied,' / will never Jleal a viftory ; which has been by fome 
cried down as a puerile expreifion ; by others as unreafonably 
extolled as a mark of Alexander's grandeur of mind ; where- 
as it was in truth no more than the wife refolution of a con- 
fummate general, who fuffercd not himfelf to be dazzled by 
appearances, penetrating ail things to the bottom, and chofe, 
without hefltation, that meafure which was belt. The reader 
will eafdy difcern this, if he will be pleafed to confider on 
what the two kings relied. Darius plainly placed his hopes 
in numbers ; for this reafon he chofc a plain country, every 
mole-hill of which, in comparifon, he caufed to be demoliih- 
cd. Alexander depended on the valour and military (kill of 
his veteran troops. In the dark then numbers would ftill 
have been numbers, valour would have fignified little, and 
military fkill would have been loft; betides, a hundred acci- 
dents might have fnatched a victory from Alexajidcr^ conli- 

n Adrian. 1. iii. c. S. 
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dering the difproportion between his army and that of Da- 
rius ; where* we can fcarce figure to ourfelres an accident 
which would have been favourable to him. More than all this, 
Darius was now of opinion, that his laft defeat was wholly 
owing to the difad vantage of the ground ; had he been beaten 
again in the night, he would hare imputed that to the dark- 
ncfs, and ftill have entertained hopes ; whereas Alexander 
fought to convince the Perfians 9 that their fighting was to no 
purpofe ; He anfwered therefore wifely, and like a great cap- 
tain, as he really was, / will not Jieal a viftsiy, an expref- 
fion which ought not to Airprize us as fublime ; but ought to 
convince us, that he who fpoke it was a foldier, and knew 
well what he faid and did *„ 
The battle The vaft army of Darius continued all night under arms, 
^Gauga. which muft have fatigued them very much, and have given 
mela. great opportunity for their fear to work upon them* Their 
Year of king, it feems, was apprehenfive that Alexander would at- 
the Flood, tack him in the nighty which was- the reafon that he kept h*s 
2608. troops upon fb hard a duty. They were drawn up in very 
Be * ore exad order, as appeared by many memoirs of their difpoii- 

tion, which, after the battle was over, were found in tKerr 
camp, and which doubtlefe had been drftributed to their 
principal officers, to prevent confufion and milLkes. Darius 
himfelf was in the main body, furrounded by his relations, 
fome choice troops of horfe, certain chariots and eleptu 



thrift, 



*% • 




and round all thefe were polled the Greek mercenaries, on 
whofe courage and (kill he chiefly depeuded. When Alexan- 
der marched to the engagement, his ri^bt wing was compofed 
of his royal brigade of horfe, commanded by Cljtns y of feveraJ 
other corps of cavalry, befides a large body of auxiliary hoi fe, 
commanded by Pbilatas the fon of Parmznio. T he hrft line 
of the phalanx, which joined thefe, was eommiinded by A7- 
camr the fun of Parmenio-) the next by Citrms the fon of /V 
hmocratcs. The third corps was under Peulnaa. The 
fourth was commanded by AJdeuger. The hfch by Poh- 
fpbercon. The la ft was the battalion of Amyntas y command- 
ed by his brother Sinmias, Amyntas being gone into Mace- 
don: a to raife recruits. On the left were the troops com- 
manded by Craterus, confiding of feveral battalions of foot ; 
a body of auxiliary horfe commanded by Lrigytts ; the ThrJ- 
falian horfe under the command of Philip. The whole 
wing was commanded by Parmenio. This was the difpofttion 



of the middle line of the army ; for before both wings and the 
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centre there were light-armed troops for forlorns, and behind 
each divifion of the •army there was a corps of referve. To 
the battalions of foot that compofed thefe, Alexander gave 
orders, that they fhoulJ bear their fpears fo as to face about 
immediately in cafe the enemy fhould furround any fart of his 
army. He like wife ordered, that they fhould open when- 
ever the armed chariots were driven upon them, fo as to give 
them a dear paflage ; which difpofitions and dire&ions proved 
of the higheft confequence. The forces brought at prefent 
into the field are computed by Arrian at feven thoufand horfe 
and forty thoufand foot. Alexander's right wing charged 
upon the Scyibian horfe, who, as they were well armed 
and very robuft men, behaved at the beginning very well, 
making a vigorous refiftance ; and that this might anfwer 
the more effed ually, the chariots placed upon the left wing 
bore down upon the Macedonian* . Their appearance was 
very terrible, and threatened entire deftru<2*on ; but Alexan- 
der's light- armed troops, by their darts, arrows, and itones, 
killed many of the drivers, and more of the hoifcs, fo that 
few reached the Macedonian line ; which opening, as Alex- 
ander had directed, they only paffed through, and were theft 
either taken or difabled by his bodies of reflrvc. The horfe 
continued ftill engaged, and before any thing decisive happen- 
ed there, the Perjian foot near their left wing began to move, 
ia hopes of falling on the flank of the Macedonian right wing, 
or of penetrating fo far as to divide it from its centre. Alex- 
ander perceiving .this, fent Aretas with a corps of troops to 
charge them, and thereby compel them to keep their pofts* 
In the mean time he remained where he was, and profecuting 
his firft defign broke their left wing, and purfued it till it 
was fully routed. He then charged the Perjian foot in flank, 
and they being intimidated made but a feeble refiftance. 
Darius^ perceiving this, gave up all for loft, and fled himfelf. 
Then the Macedonians following their victorious monarch, 
made a vigorous purfuit. The battalion commanded by Sim- 
tnias only did not rtir, that officer being informed, that not 
only the left wing was in great danger, but that a great body 
of Perfian and Indian horfe, taking the advantage of the 
king's abfence, had penetrated through the centre, and were 
fallen in upon the Macedonian baggage. This misfortune 
was quickly followed by another; the Barbarian prifoners 
mutinied thereupon, and fell on the Macedonians in their 
camp; but the corps of referve facing about, and being fup- 
ported by Sinwtias's battalion, the Perjians, after a fnmrt en- 
gagement, were routed, and great numbers (lain. Parmenio y 

on 
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on Cite left wing, in the mean time was almoft inveloped, the 
cavalry in the Perfian right being both excellent and very 
numerous ; in all probability the Macedonians^ notwithftand- 
ing their courage and military frill, would have been o~ 
verborne at Jaft and totally deftroyed, if Alexander, on the 
firft intelligence of this misfortune, had not immediately re* 
turned from the purfuit, and charged the enemy in flank and 
rear ; yet did they not then fly, but facing about continued 

to defend themfelves againft Alexander 9 and preffed hard upon 
Parmenio at the fame time. Hephejiion^ Caenus? and Afeni- 
das were wounded in this conflict, which was very long and 
bloody, but ended at laft in the total defeat of the Perjtans ; 
whereupon Alexander continued the purfuit of Darius about 
ten miles, and then paffiftg the river Lyctes, encamped his 
troops that they might take fome f epofe, Parfnen'u in the mean 
time and the troops under his command fecured the enemy's 
tents, baggage, elephants and camels. Such was the end 
of this battle, which decided tbe fate of Afia Q * 
Tbe lofs According to Arrian, the Perftans loft here three 
fufiained hundred thoufand men, and the field of battle, and much 
in this more than that number taken prifoners * y but how this 
tattle. fliould be done by an arifiy Ihort of fifty thoufand men, is 

not eafy to be conceived, and therefore, not without reafon* 
fome corruption hath been fufpe&ed in the number. Did- 
dorus is more moderate ; for he feyS there were only ninety 
thou (and killed. Prifoners, to be fure, there were at leaft 
as many as Alexander's army knew what to do with. With 
refpeft to the lofs of the Macedenians? Arrian puts it at one 
hundred horfemen and a thoufand horfes y which is furely be- 
yond all bounds of belief, if we confxder how hardly this 
battle was fought, and that the Per/tens were once mailers of 
the Macedonian camp. About midnight Alexander obliged 
his foldiers to continue the purfuit, in hopes of overtaking 
Darius ; but tho' he failed in this, yet at Arbela he took at 
the heavy baggage and all the rich equipage of that monarch. 
This great vi&ory, as Arrian obfefves, was obtained within 
the fpace of time fixed by Ariftander, which gave him great 
reputation* (O). 

Alexander 

u Arrian. 1. iii. c. 13, 14, 15. Diodor. obi fnpra. Curt. 
1. iv. c. 46, & fcq. w Arrian. ubifupra. 1 Idem ibid. 

(O) Diodomt, in his account of the battle of Arbela, (for fo moft 
hidorians call it, tho' it was fought near Gaugamela) differs in 
fome circumftances from Arrian in the account he gives us of th< 

order 
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Alexander receiving certain intelligence, that Darius was Alexan- 
retired into Media, thought it at that time unneceflary, and in- <*er ****** 

deed Ba bylon. 

order of battle ; but if we confider, that Arrian wrote from the 
memoirs of eye-witnefles andperfons of great quality, we cannot 
but fuppofe, that in thefe particulars he mufl have been well in- 
formed. In other refpefts it is fit that we fhould fet down what 
Diodorus hath recorded. By him then we find that fuccefs which 
for a time attended the Per/tan troops, intirely afcribed to the con- 
dud and va!our of Partus. It unfortunately happened, that 
Alexander* attacking his guards, threw a dan at Darius, which, 
tho' it miffed him, ftruck the charioteer who fat at his feet dead ; 
and he tumbling forwards, fome of the guards raifed a loud cry, 
whence thofe behind them conjectured, that the king was flain, and 
thereupon fled without looking behind them, which created fuch 
a confufion, that Darius found birofelf obliged to follow their ex- 
ample. The dull raifed by the flight of fo vaft a multitude, gave 
Darius room and leifure to retire to a place of fafety ; for he know- 
ing well xhat the Macedonians could not perceive what rout he took, 
turned off immediately with the troops under his command, and, 
marching- with convenient fpeed, took port in fome villages that 
were direSly behind the Macedonian army ; from whence he Mcly 
departed, while Alexander by forced marches endeavoured to o- 
vertake him, oh a vain preemption that he fled ilrait forwards. 
According to this author, the Perfians loft ninety thoufand, and 
the Macedonians five hundred, men ; however, he owns, that a great 
number of the latter were wounded (36). Plutarch, Diodorus, and 
many other, authors agree, that the evening before the battle, when 
Alexander had given the neceffary directions, he went to bed, and 
flept fo foundly, that Parmenio and the reft of the generals were 
forced to do many things in the morning, according to their own 
fentiments, becaufe they did not care to awake him. At laft Par- 
menio was conftrained to go to his bed fide, where he called him 
feveral times before he anfwered. At length he rofe, anddreffed 
himfelf with great ferenity ; while he was doing this, Parmenio 

could not help faying, I wonder ; Sir 9 confidering you are to fight 
the mofi important of all your battles, that you could Jleep as foundly 
as if you were already <viclorious. Why, fo I am, my good friend, 
returned the king, fince I /hall no more be obliged to follow Darius 
hither and thither, through a country already deftroyed by the length of 

the war , 37). We have another initance in Plutarch of the won- 
derfu! coolnefs and penetration of this great prince. When Par- 
menio perceived that the Macedonian camp was in danger, he fent 
to rccal the king from his purfuit. When Alexander heard the 
mcflage, Parmenio, faid he, is certainly befide himfelf ; if I am vie ^ 

($5) Diodor. Stat!. L xvii. (37, PLtarch. in Alex Jdfii't, 
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deed impra&icable, to follow him. He determined to march 
diredtly to Babylon, which accordingly he did. Ma&tuf 

\ commanded 

tor hut wer thefe enemies* <we Jhall have their baggage and onr own 
too ; whereas if I lofe this advantage, we jball have nothing to fight 
for but our lives, fiat when Parmenio fent again to inform him, 
that himfeif and the troops under his command were in the utmoft 
danger, the king came immediately to his relief ; but, fays our au- 
thor, fufpicions began to arife, that either the vigour of Parmenio 
was diminifhed by his age, or that out of envy he (ought to dtmi- 
nifli his matter's greatnefs (38}. The truth feems to be, that Par- 
tnenio had too much concern for him. Philip of Macedon confeifed 
him the only general he knew ; and we find nothing recorded of 
him in hiftory, which doth not fpeak him a moft consummate, tho* 
at the fame time a very cautious, commander. If the wing under 
his command had been beaten, ^hat corps of Perfiant wpuld have 
been able to keep the field, and would have been quickly joined 
by molt of thofe who fled before. Such a multitude, encouraged 
by a tafte ot liiccefs, would have quickly fwallowed up the Greeks, 
and recovered all they had conquered. Alexander, who fancied 
himfeif the fon of a god, had his head full of nothing but vifiory 
where ever he appeared ; but to Parmenio, who was a mere man, 
conduct feemed as ncceffary as courage, and the prefer vation of 
half the army effential to the whole. It is true, we are not, pro- 
perly f peaking, bound to enter into the charafters of thofe whofe 
hittory we write, yet fometimes it is neceffary ; for what is hiflory 
without truth ? Or to what end do we read, but to be acquainted 
with things as they were ? There were in the court of Alexander 
many who hated Parmenio and his family ; of thefe fame wrote, 
and from the memoirs of thefe writers Plutarch had his informa- 
tions : We do not therefore prefume to blame him for tranfmit- 
ting what he read to pofterity ; but we take the liberty of doing 
the fame thing : And becaufe Arrian, who copied Ariftobulus and 
Ptolemy, fays nothing of Parmenio's envy, we report the fuggeflion 
as doubtful, that a character which feems to have the faireft title to 
honour, may not, at this diftanceof time, be fullied by in fin uat ions 
once thought too idle todeferve mention. Arijlander, during the 
battle, rode by his matter's fide, covered with a white mantle, 
and with a crown of gold upon his head. He it was, who, in a great 
meafure, contributed to fix the viflory, by ftiewing the Ma:edo- 
mans an eagle hovering over the king's head. After the battle, 
the king facrificed in a magnificent manner, and fent prefents of 
the fpoils to all the Grecian «ates(3 9 ). Juftin fays, that few battles 
had been fo bloody as this ; that Darius, when he faw the 
battle was loll, endeavoured to throw himiclf into the thiclcert of 
the fight, that there he might be flain ; but, againft his will, was 

0$) Plut. in Akx vui. Hem ibid. 
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commanded there in chief, the fajne perfon who had been 
intruded to defend the paflages of the rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris. He a£ted here juft as he had done there j that is, at 
the fight of Alexander's army, he put the place into his hands f . 
The Babylonians were very glad of this revolution, and there- 
fore, witfc great joy, came out to meet Alexander with 
prefents of great value. This joy of theirs proceeded from 
their exceffive hatred of the Perfians^ as again that exceffive 
hatred took birth from their principles of religion ; for the 
Perftans being deifls had pulled down all their temples, and 
in every other refpeA curbed that propenfity to idolatry, 
which was fo extravagantly warm in this nation. Alexander , 
on the other hand, anfwered all their expectations - 3 for he 
immediately commanded, that every one of their temples 
fliould be rebuilt, particularly the famous temple of Belus. 
He fent alfo for their priefts, converfed with them, and left to 
their care the decree he had made in favour of their religion *. 
He offered facrifices himfelf to BclttSj left Maxaus in poffef- 
fioij of the government ; but removed Bagophanes, who had 
put the citadel and the royal treafures into his hands, yet he 
entertained him in his court, and treated him with marks of 
confidence and efteem a . As he was a prince of great learn- 
ing, he enquired after the aftronomical memoirs of the obfer- 
yations which were faid to have been made in that city for a 
long traft of time, and caufed the beft account that could 
be got of them to be tranfmitted to his tutor Arijlotle \ fo de- 
firous he was that the republic of letters fhould reap fome ad- 
vantage from his labours and victories b. On the whole, 
however, his ftay at Babylon did him no good \ for he and 
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forced to fly by thofe who were about him. Being perfuaded by 
tliefe to break down the bridge ©n the river over which he pafTed, 
that it might prevent the enemy's paflage, he anfwered, / will 

never pur chafe fnfety to my f elf at the expence cf fo many thoufands of 
mv MjeilSy as mufl by this means be loft ; or take from them that 
p'iff^ge which has preferred me (40). Indeed ail authors agree, that 
Darius behaved very honourably in this aftion ; and we (hall 
fee hereafter, that he loved his fubjefts fo well, as to he fati:,ficd 
with dying by their hands, rather than to owe hia (afery to the 
hdc^y of Itrangcrs. 

j' iift : » Wft. /. \\.c. 14. 
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his officers began there firft to tafte of luxury, and to fall in 
love with that magnificence and delicacy which had enervat- 
ed and deftroyed the Perfians*. 

It is now time for us to turn our eyes a little towards 
Greece \ for though the main hopes of the Macedonian. 



The con 
du8 of 



recce. 



Afta y 

yet were they not aflcep as to their interefts in Europe^ where 
fcveral attempts were made to leffen their power. While 
Memnon lived, the Perjians were not only lords of the fea in 
name, but in reality alfo. He retook many of the iflands which 
had fallen under the power of Alexander \ he fent fhips of war 
to cruize on the coafts of Macedonia , and, if he had lived, 
he would have made a defcent on Euboea* where cjueftion- 
lefs he would have been joined by a great number of the Greeks. 
After his death, things were in a lapguilhing condition till the 
battle of Ijfus? when new efforts were made to ftir up trou- 
bles in Greece, Thofe, however, were rendered abortive by 
Antipater? who kept fuch a fleet at fea and made fuch difpo- 
fitions of his land-forces, as rendered it not fafe for any of 
the Greek ftates to declare againft his matter d . However, 
when advice arrived of this laft vi&ory, thefe fmothered dif- 
fentioris broke out into an open flame. The Greeks in gene- 
ral began to be afraid that if they made no attempt before the 
Perfian empire was a bfolutely deftroyed, allthey could do after- 
wards would be to no purpofe. As fooji therefore as they had 
news thztMemnon governor of Thrace had rebelled, and tjiat An- 
tipater was making great preparations to march againft him, 
they took arms, Agis king Laced&mon being declared their 
general. Antipater being informed of this, immediately 
drew together an army, and, having compofed matters in 
Thrace? marched into Greece. It was not long before the 
armies met ; that of Agis confifted of twenty two thoufand 
foot and two thoufand horfe ; Antipater had about forty tkou- 
fand men j for when he came with a wcll-difciplined army 
out ©f Macedonia j many of the Greeks joined hiqi out of fear, 
who would otherwife have been neuters, or have fought a- 
gainft him. The engagement that enfucd was very obftinatc 
and bloody ; but at laft Agis was killed, and the army he com- 
manded routed, with the Iofs of five thoufand three hundred 
men. Antipater himfclf loft three thoufand five hundred ; 
but it put an end to the war, for the Greeks feeing thcfatal 
iiiiie of* this bufinc/i, and that the Athenians fided with the 

* 
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conqueror, they were conftraincd to forget their refentments, 
and to implore mercy c . Such was the ftate of Greece. 
After thirty days ftay at Babylon, Alexander continued his Alexander 
march to Su/a, which had been already rendered into the takes P 9 f" 
hands of Pfnloxenes. Here the king received the treafures of f f Jfi m °f 
Darius y amounting to fifty thoufand talents, or upwards of jula * 
nine millions fterling, as alfo curiofities and furniture of an 
immenfe value f . It was delivered up to him by Abulites, to 
whofe care Darius had committed it; yet it is faid, that what 
the Perfian did was by order of his mafter, who was in hopes, 
that while Alexander was employed in taking great cities and 
heaping up riches, he would not march fo fpeedily as hitherto 
he had done, but afford him time to collect a frefh army e 
Among other things that were found in the treafury of Sufa, 
were the brazen ftatues of Harmodius and Arifiogiton, 
which Xerxes had carryed away when he plundered Athens. 
Thefe Alexander very carefully fent back, and having taken 
a view of the fair palace and other things of note at Su/a, he 
began to think of quitting the province. Abulites he left in 
pofleffion of his command as governor of Sufa ; but the 
care of the citadel he committed to Maz&us. The com- 
mand of the forces he left for the defence of the province 
he gave to Archelaus. Menetes he conftituted prefident of Sy- 
ria y Phoenicia, and Cilicia, to whom, at his departure, he 
gave three thoufand talents of lilver, with orders to fend over 
as much of it as fhould be necelTary to Antipater 9 that he 
might the better preferve the peace of Greece, and carry on 
his defigns there. About this time arrived the recruits under 
the command of Amyntas. They confifted of five hundred 
horfe and fix thoufand foot, all Macedonians ; fix hundred 
Thracian horfe, and three thoufand five hundred Trallian 
foot ; about a thoufand horfe and four thoufand foot from 
Peloponnefus \ in all about two thoufand horfe, and thirteen 
thoufand five hundred foot. Thcfe he incorporated into his 
veteran army, without forming any new corps. He dealt al- 
fo very kindly by them all, taking care to let them have pay 
in advance, procuring for them good quarters, and being; 
prefent himfelf at the reviews, and as often as they were ex- 

ercifed (P). At 

c Diodor. ubi fupra. f Arri an. ubi fupra. c Di- 

odor. ubi fupra. ,j Curt. I. v. 

(P> Authors vary a little as to the money winch Alexander feized 
at Sufa. Arrian fays it was fifty thoufand talents (41) , with him 

(41) Arrian. /. iii. c 1 6. 
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At laft he thought of profecuting the war ; and fo moving 
from Sufa he paffed the Pajitigris^ and entered the country 
of the Uxians. Thoife who inhabited the plain country fob- 
snitted without giving him any trouble f but the mountai- 
neers were fool'fh enough to fend a deputation, to inform him 
they expected a fum of money by way of tribute for paffing 
through their country, pretending, that the Perfian monarchs 

Curtins agrees (42). Diodorus Statists fays there were forty tjiou- 
fand talents in bullion, and nine thoufand coined ; fo that he comes 
within a thouiand talents of the fum ( 43 J. Plutarch tells us there 
were but forty thoufand talents ; yet his account rifes higher than 
any other hiftorian's, which Jeans not to have been well obferved \ 
for thefe forty thoufand talents, he fays, were in coined gold, and 
diftmguMhes it from the reft of the treafure, pf whfch h* does not 
give us the particulars ; only he fays, there was purple to the va- 
lue of five thoufand talents, which was freflt and lively, though it 
had been laid up a hundred and ninety years. He fays too, on 
the authority of Dinon, that veffels filled with water from the Nile 
and the Danube, were fet in this treafury, as monuments of the 
mighty extent of the Perfian empire (44). Juftin feys exprefty 
there were but forty thoufand talents ; which agrees well enough 
with Diodorus, whofe fteps he is obferved to follow ; yet this au- 
thor hath a very curious paffage, which, for the fake of brevity 
probably, Jujtin omitted (45). Alexander, as he informs us, com- 
ing inperfon to take an account of thefe treafures, fat down on 
the royal throne, which, it feems, was fo high, that his feet did 
not come near the foot- (tool. One of his pages obferving this, 
took up Darius' $ table, and placed it upon the foot-ftool, for 
which Alexander, who now fat at eafe, commended him ; but one 
of the eunuchs of the old court, fixing his eyes on the table, fell a 

Weeping. Tell me friend \ faid, Alexander, what it is you fee here that 
moves you to grieve fs much ? O king, anfwered the eunuch, I was 
once Darius 's fcrvant, as I am now thine. As I loved and honoured 
my mafier while Iferved him ; fo I cannot even now behold, without 
extreme d'f quiet, that table at which he fat, placed under thy feet. A- 
Jexander 9 moved at the blunt honefty of the man, commended 
him, and ordered it to be taken away. But Philoias interpofed ; 
As this table \ Sir, faid he, was not placed here by your command* 
there is nothing of infotence in the ufeyou have put it to . To me it ap 
pears to be a thing ordained by providence, to Jhew the mutability of 
empire. The king then ordered it to reniain where it was 
This Phi lot as was the Ton of Parmenio ; and we fhall hear quirk,/ 
of his being tortured and put to death, on a fufpicion that he bo»e 
no good will to the glory of his mailer. 

(42) Curt. I v. c 2. (41) Diodor. Sicui I xvii. '4*') 

Plut. invit. Alex. (45) Juftin* I. xi c. 15. ' (46) Vio 

cor. Steal, ubi fupra. 
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bad always paid it them. Alexander anfwered coldly, That 
they would do well to come to the paflage to receive it 
As foon as they were jjone, he difpatched Craterus to feize the 
tops of the mountains, while he, in the mean time, with a 
body of horfe and light-armed troops, entered the country by 
jgigbt, through private and troublefome roads ; fo that he 
was in the midft of the Uxian villages before the inhabitants 
knew any thing of the matter. Thefe he plundered and 
burnt, and continuing his march feized the pafs, whither 
numbers of people were crowded, in hopes of receiving the 
money. They pretended at firft to make fome defence j 
but before they could form themfelves into any order, Cra- 
terns with his foldiers appeared over their heads, and began 
to pufh them in clutters over the precipices. They then fell in- 
to coniufion, and fled into holes and caverns \ however, Sifj- 
gambis interpofing and fendingto intreat Alexander to pardon 
them, he readily acquiefced on the following terms, viz, 
that they provided for the army a hundred horfes of war, 
five hundred baggage horfes, and thirty thoufand head of 
cattle \ 

As we have mentioned the mother of Darius^ we will Alexan- 
take this opportunity of fpeaking of Alexander's condud to- derV re- 
wards her, and of-her behaviour towards him. From the pe& tvw- 
time (he was taken at the battle of fffus, Alexander afforded *rds the 
her not only die title, but the obedience due to a mother, \tfxf ami h °f* 
the children of Darius under her care, and omitted nothing ^ arlus# 
which .might contribute to leflen, or even to obliterate, her 
misfortunes. In the late engagement it is faid, that when the 
Per/tan horfe broke into Alexander's camp, they came to the 
tent where flie was, and would have perfuaded her to make 
her efcape ; but (he conftantly refufed, faying, That Jhe 
would not quit Alexander with his foi tune The king, when 
he purpofed to purfue the war, left her at Sufa, having aflign* 
ed her and her grand-children a tutor, that he might have 
the pleafure of converfmg with them without an interpreter ; 
and hence it was that ftie fent to intreat him to pity and fparc 
the UxianSy who, through rafhneis and folly, had incurred 
his difplealure. And we have fecn what deference Alexander 
paid to her mediation » ( QJ. 

After 

' Arrian I. iii.c. 17. Dio»or. ubi fupra. k As- 

R! an. ubi fupra. 1 Diodo k. ubi [fupra: m AaRiA*/ 
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He forces a After, chaftififlg the Vxlans y Alexander ordered Parmenio 
paffage to to march with the Thejfalian horfe, the royal brigade, the 
Perfepo- mercenary foot, with the carriages and baggage* through the 
lis, and ordinary open road againft the enemy. In the mean time, he 
defiroysit. w jth the Macedonian foot, and the light-armed troops, and 

a body of horfe and archers, marched over the mountains to 

happy an opportunity of exerting their genii, a; his tendernefs to 
the family of Darius. Plutarch and fortius are particularly fond 

of thefe paflTages, and have taken all poffible care to fet them oat 
to the beJradvantage. The laft mentioned author hath inferted in 
his work a very extraordinary relation of an interview between 
Alexander and Sifygambis at Sufa. We were afraid of fwelling 
the text too much, other wife it had been inferted there ; yet con- 
sidering the manner in which* it is told, perhaps it will appear with 
greater propriety ina note, by way of appendix. Alexander having re- 
ceived from Macedon feveral pieces of purple and other rich veftures, 
he ordered them to be fent to Sifygambis, together with the perfons 
who had wrought them, with a compliment, as he intended it, 
that if the fabricature of thefe garments pleafed her, the might let 
her grand-children be taught how to make them for their diverfion ; 
but working in wool being then held in Perfia a very mean smd dif- 
honourable thing, Sifygambis Ihed tears when (he heard the mefiage- 
The perfon who carried it returned therefore in hafte to Alexander. 
and acquainted him, that Sifygambis was much difpleafed ; whereupon 
the king went inftantly unto her apartment, in order to confole 
her, and to remove any mifconftrudion fhe might have put on his 
meflage. " Dear mother, faid he, the robe, in which you fee me 
" arrayed, was not only prefented me by my filters, but is alfo the 
" work of their hands; be convinced, madam, from thence, that 
" I meant not to offend you, but as I was led into an error through 
*« the cuftom of my country, impute what is amifs to my ignorance, 
" and not to any fault in my will. Hitherto I have made it my 
" ftudy never to tranfgrefs any of your cultoms. As fbon as I was 
" informed, that it was held difrefpeclful in Perfia for a fon to fit 
*' beforee his mother, till licenfed fo to do by her, I made it a rule 
" with me never to fit before you, till I received your commands. 
«' As often as you have offered to proftrate yourfelf before me, 
«* I have taken care to prevent it ;and as the laft and higheft token 
4C of my efteem, have always ttiled you mother, a title, Ariel ly 
" (peaking, belonging only to Olympias (47) M . Curtius concludes 
his chapter here without telling us more than that Sifygambis was 
fatisfied. In all probability, fhe could not but.be well pleafed at 
an explanation which took from her all apprchcnfions of Alexander % 
prejudice towards her family ; but that this is the very fpeech which 
Alexander made to her, will perhaps not cafily be credited on ac- 
count of its rhetorical quaintnefs. 

(j6 y Diodor. Sutil, ubi fupra. (47) Curt. lib. v. c. 9. 
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the Perfie* (heights. Thefe he foi|n<J effe&ualiy fortified 
with a ftrpng wall, flanked with towers, ajid AriokarzqneS) 
with an army of forty thouftnd foot and feven thoufand foprfe, 
potted behind to difpute his paffage. The king trufting to hi? 
ufual fortune, immediately itoraM the wall ; but after a long 
and bloody conflict, in which he lp# abundance of men, he 
was forced to found a retreat* having been able to effeti no r 
thing n . He then began to inquire for fome other way, and 
having met with a man who had been formerly a prifoner, his 
father a Lyeian, his mother a Per/fan, fo that he fpokc both 
tongues ; this man told him, that having long kept fheep on. 
thefe mountains, he could lead him to another pafs, but that 
in truth it was difficult enough too. Alexander thereupon 
left Craterus in his camp, with orders, that as foon as he per- 
ceived that himfclf had pafled the other (heights, and was a- 
boutto attack the Per/tan camp, he fljouid fcale the wall •. 
Then following his Lycian guide, he marched that night an 
hundred furlongs, and by an intricate road arrived at laft at 
the ttreights i and though Tie met with a river in his way, 
yet he pafled it, and advanced fo fpeedily, that by day-break 
he furprised the firfl: guards; whom he cut all to pieces, as 
he did moft of thofe in the fecond poll, whereby Ariobarza- 
nes received no intelligence of his paffage, till Alexaniur at- 
tacked hini in his camp. Craterus , as loon as he heard the 
trumpet found,, attacked the wall \ this fo diftra&ed the Per- 
JiartSy that they would h?.ve fled, but it was impoffible. Pto- 
lemy feized the wall with three thoufand toot. Alexander 
charged them before, Craterus behind, when they fled ty the 
wall, Ptolemy drove them back. Thus diftreffed, they knevp 
not what to do, and the far greater part of them were put to 
the fword. Jriabarzanes himfelf wifh a few horfe efcaped in- 
to the mountains. Alexander then returning in hafte to thp 
river, ftrengthened the flight bridge he had thrown over it, 
and pafled over all his army ; then by long marches he fopght 
to reach the capita} of Per/in j at Pafargada he feized the 
treafures of Cyrus, and appointed Phrajaortes governor of 
Perfia. Diodorus and other hiftorums tell us, that when he 
was near Perfepolis, he met eight hundred Grecians, all of 
whom had their bodies grievoufly mangled, and that they with 
one voice cried out on the barbarous treatment they had met 
with from the Per/sans, among whom they were prifonejs. 
In companion to which miferable tale, the king generoufly 
relieved them, promifed to fend them fafe back to Greece, 

n Aunt a*. lib.iii. c. l8. 0 Diobor. ubi fupra. Plut. in 
vie. Alex. 
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and vowed deftru£tion againft Perfepolis * Arrian\znd Plutarch 
have not a word of this tale j without doubt they had heard 
it, and their not inferring it feems to carry in it a ftrong indi- 
cation of its being fabulous. In all probability, it was calcu- 
lated, like another ftory we (hall mention prefently, to excufe 
a fact that never can be excufed. However it was, the king 
came at Iaft to Perfepolis, and meeting with no oppofition, he 
made war on the royal palace, and under colour of revenging 
what Xerxes had done at Athens, mod barbaroufly deftroyed 
the moft magnificent pile, this, or perhaps any other, part 
of the world could boaft. Parmenio, the friend of Philips 
a man always of moderate counfels, interpofed in vain. In 
vain he reprefented to Alexander, that the deftrudion of this 
moft noble palace would make him appear a barbarian to the 
Aftatics, and put them in doubt whether he intended to keep 
Afia, or only to plunder it ; that befides it was no revenge 
upon the Perjians to raze wha< was no longer theirs, but his 
The king was pofitive, as indeed he generally was $ the city 
of Perfepolis was given up to the plunder of the foldiers, and 
then the palace fet on fire and deftroyed. Diodorus tells us, 
that Alexander having aflemoled his troops, made them a long 
fpeech, wherein he fet forth the reafons, fuch as they were, 
of his proceeding in this cruel manner; he charged this city 
with having caufed innumerable mifchiefs to Greece, with im- 
placable hatred towards her, and with growing rich by her 
fpoils, and to avenge all thofe injuries, he gave it up to them, 
to do with it, the inhabitants, and their eftatps whatever they 
thought fit. Upon this the Macedonians rufhed into the place, 
and put to the fword, without mercy, all they could lay 
hands on, plundering and tearing away all the wealth, jewels, 
rich furniture, and gorgeous veftments, with which thehoufes 
were full j and though they every-where loaded themfelves 
with filver, gold, and purple, their third of fpoil did but fo 
much the more increafe, every one thinking himfelf had too 
little, and others had too much, fo that quarrels enfuing, ma- 
ny had their hands cut off, as they endeavoured to fnatch and 
rear away prizes, and others were killed. Women of all 
ages and conditions they feizecj for the fake of their cloaths 
and ornaments ; fuch as their beauty made defirable, they 
ravifhed, Gripping all alike they fold them for flaves ; 
fo that in the fame proportion, whereby Perfepolis 
excelled all other cities before the Macedonians approached it, 
fhe was by them depreffed in mifery and calamity below 

p Diodor. ubifupra. Curt. lib. v. c. c, * Arr i am. lib. 
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the moft wretched village on the earth f . In the palace, 
Alexander feized to his own ufe a hundred and twenty thou- 
fand talents, which he immediately ordered to be tranfport- 
ed on mules and camels, for he had fuch an extreme ayerfion 
to the inhabitants of Perfepolis, that is, even to the miferable 
remains of them, that he would leave nothing valuable with 
them, nor truft any thing near them. Many authors tell us, 
that the palace of Perfepolis was not deftroyed through any 
defign but from an accident; that Alexander having made a 
great entertainment therein, whereat himfelf, his friends, and 
their miftrefTes were prefent, one Thais an Athenian courte- 
zan, who lived with Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, when they 
were well heated with wine, (aid, It would be a glorious thing 
to facrifice to the honour of Greece this proud palace,, the ha- 
bitation of its implacable enemies; this being approved by 
the company, they cried out, Come on, bring us fire-brands ; 
and the king, taking upon him to lead them, they with 
fongs', pipes, and flutes, -marched to execute this glorious 
propofal ; Thais ailing as lieutenant-general, and throwing 
the next fire-brand to the king r . The reflection of Diodo- 
rus on this ftory is very fingular. It was, fays he, very ob- 
fervable, and a thing defcrving admiration, to fee the facri- 
lege and impiety of Xerxes king of Perjia 9 in his outrages 
committed in the citadel of Athens, fo fignally revenged fo 
many years afterwards through the advice of a courtezan of 
the fame city c . As there is not a word of Thais, or this 
drunken entertainment, in Arrian, there are juft grounds to 
fufpeft that the whole ftory is a forgery, the intent of which 
is explained to us by this remark ; The deftrudt;on of Perfe- 
polis had in it a barbarity unbecoming a Greek, and m^fr un- 
worthv of Alexander. To refolve therefore that deft rud ion 
into a judgment from the deity, and to make the execution 
thereof the fudden effect of fome irrefiftihle infpiration, is cer- 
tainly a good way of taking off the load froip Alexander \ but 
where then is it to be laid ? Why, upon heaven ! a practice 
no fober hiftorian will ever countenance, or prcfume to fa- 
vour a prince at the expence of providence. 

During the time that Alexander continued at Perfepolis, y\7 cvnn( j er 
he received advice, that Darius remained ftill at Ecbatana in y 0 // oriVJ 
Media. He determined to march after him, which he did Darius, 
in a moft precipitate manner, for in twelve days lie reached 
Media, moving near forty miles a Jay ; in thicc d«ys more 

r Diodor. Sicul. lib. xvii. f Plut. in vita Alex. Dio- 

dor. Sicul. ubi fupra. Curt. lib. v. 1 Diodor. ubi 
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he reached Ecbatana^ wljcrc he was thoroughly informed of 
Darius' s condition, that he had not with him above three 
thoufand horfe and fix thou fa nd foot, and that with thefe he 
had retired five days before, with an intent to pafs into the 
remoteft provinces of his empire. This put fome ftop to his 
rapid progrefs, and, perceiving that there was no neceffity for 
thus hurrying himfelf and his foldiers, he began to give fuch 
orders as were neceffary in the prefent fituation of his affairs". 
The TbeJJalian horfe, who had deferved fo well of him in all 
his battles, he difmifled according to his agreement, gave 
them their whole pay, and ordered two thoufand talents over 
and above to be diftributed among them. He then declared, 
that he would force no man, but if any of them were wil- 
ling to ferve him longer for pay, he defired that they would 
enter their names in a book, which a great many of them 
did ; the reft fold their horfes, and prepared for their, depar- 
ture. The king named Epoeillus to condu& them to the fea, 
and afligned him a body of horfe as an fcfeort ; he likewife 
fent Menetes with them to take care of their embarquement, 
and that they were fafely landed in Eub&a without any ex- 
pence to themfelves. Parmenio he direded to fee all the fe- 
veral fums of money, which had been colle&ed throughout 
Per/ia> delivered to his treafurer Harpalus at the caftle of Ec- 
batana^ to whom he afligned a guard of fix thoufand Mace- 
donian foot, and a confiderable corps of horfe. This Harpa- 
lus was one of Alexander's principal favourites, and as he was 
a monarch remarkably fteady in his affe&ions, fo this man 
had experienced his clemency as well as his kindnefs ; for 
having, after the battle of Granicus, been appointed treafurer, 
he had by degrees got large fums into his hands, and being 
terrified by fome artful people with ftories of » the king's rigid 
temper, he fled, and carried away great fums with him. A- 
lexander, inquiring thoroughly into the matter, entertained a 
favourable opinion of ilic man, notwithstanding ail this, and 
therefore fent to invite him hack again, afTuring him, that he 
would forget all that was paft, which he not only performed, 
b it reftorcd him to his favour and former port. The reafon 
of all this was, that Harpdus had been his friend and confi- 
dent in his father's time, and at that time too, when to be 
well with Alexander was no way to be well with Philip ; he 
had even been banifhed on his account, and durft not return 
to the court of Macedon^ till Alexander had aflumed the 

° Arr i an. lib. mil . c. 19. Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. Plut. 
in vita Alex. Curt. lib. v. 
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crown *. Hence the gratitude of this prince appears, who, 
in the midft of victories, and after conquering fo many pro- 
vinces, could remember and reward thofe who fided with 
him, when he wa* but the fecund perfon in the little kingdom 

of Macedon. • . 

About this time the king received advice from Greece, The affairs 
that all troubles there were happily ended through the extra- ©/'Greece, 
ordinary care and conduit of Antipater, who had reduced the * n <t of the 
Lacedemonians fo low, that they were conftrained to accept ^oyalfami^ 
any terms of peace which he was pleafed to afford them ; b °f . 
and* on the other hand, Antipater, to do his matter honour, cedon - 
would come to no agreement, but on condition that they fent 
deputies into AJia to beg pardon of Alexander , and to implore 
his favour «. Thefe fervices gave him a great intcreft in the 
heart of his prince, who as yet had not learned to diftruft his 
fervants, or to conceive jealoufies of thofe, who, by their 
important fervices, had (hewn the extenfivenefs of their ca- 
pacities* He fent therefore inftru&ions to that minifter to 
keep always a guard about his perfon, made him fuch remit- 
tances as were fufficient to pay his army regularly, and to 
fupport the expence neceflary for prefcrvmg the tranquillity 
of Greece he likewife fent immenfe Aims to his mother and 
relations, as alfo moft magnificent prefents to his old friends 
and acquaintance. This bountiful temper of his Oiympias 
looked on as extravagance, and on this topic (he wrote him 
long and frequent letters, telling him, that though it was fit 
he fhould give, and give like a king, yet that fome bounds 
fhould be fet even to royal munificence. That his rewards 
did not render men grateful, but rather made them indepen- 
dent : That his favourites were fo rich, they were continu- 
ally ftudying how to engage new dependants, fo that while 
they were obliging all men to their fervice, he was like to 
have few fervants left The king read thefe letters, and, 
knowing the temper of his mother, laid them by carefully, 
without ever fpeaking of their contents ; only one day it hap- 
pened, that he opened an epiftle from Oiympias, when He- 
pbejlion fat behind him. Alexander perceived that he read 
over his (houlder, yet he forbad him not ; but when himfelf 
had read the letter out, he took his fignet off his finger, and 
clapped it on his favourite's mouth. But the great ground 
of expoftulation between Oiympias and her (on was the 
king's fteady refufal to permit her to have any hand in the 
regency. But he knew her too well, and was afraid to differ 

w Arrian. ubi fupra Plut. in vita Alex. & in vita Demofth. 
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a woman of her intriguing fpirit to intermeddle with the go- 
vernment. On the other hand, Antifater wrote often in the fame 
ftile y lamenting bis condition, as being continually cxpofed 
to the artifices and .malice of Olympias. When Alexander 
one day had read a very prolix letter of this nature, and 
which was written with more than ordinary fpirit, he could 
not help faying ; / wonder Antipater does not inow* that one 
tear of a mother can blot out a tboufand of thefe letters Thus 
in the midft of all the favours of fortune, while he was feiz- 
ing crowns in Afia $ and had them fent after him from Eh- 
rope y Alexander found his head little the eafier, and himfelf 
as uncniy in his private family, as any man within the bounds 
of the numberlefs provinces he had fubdued. It may be, 
thefe cares contributed to make him more ready to enter on 
new expeditions, in hopes of burying private difquiet in pub- 
lic diforder, and make the loud tumult of war drown thofe 
f mailer and harlher noifes which forbad him reft. 
V"- death On new informations, as to the pofture of Darias's 
Dariifc. affairs, the king with a body of horfe and light-armed 

troops fet out once more on the purfuit, marching as far as 
Rhages r a city one day *s journey from the Cafpian ftreights ; 
there be underitood that Darius had pafled thofe ftreights 
fome time before, which information leaving him again 
without hopes, he halted for five days. Oxidates y z Perfian 
whom Darius had left prifoncr at Sufa y was appointed go- 
vernor of Media, as the king departed on his Parthian ex- 
pedition^ The Cafpian ftreights he pafled immediately with- 
out oppofitron, and then gave directions for collecting pro- 
vjfw>ns fufficient to ferve his army on a long march through 
a. wafted country. But before his officers could accoraplilh 
his commands, Bagijlanes the Babylonian, and Anttbelus 
the fon of Mazutus came from Darius to acquaint him, 
that Beffus governor of Batlria, Barzaenies, prelidcnt of 
AraehoRa % and Nabarxanes a general of horfe, had con- 
fpired agaiirft and made that prince prifoncr *. Alexander^ 
a& foon as lie heard this, marched with his horfe and a few 
chofen foot without intermiffion, except a few hours at noon, 
fo< that the next morning lie entered the camp, from whence 
thefe noblemen came , there he was fjrther a flit red, that 
Darius was bound in his chariot, that Beffus had aiTumed 
the imperial title, and that all the army had fuhmitted to 
him, except Artabaxus, and his fons, and the Greek mer- 
cenaries, who, not being able to hinder what had paft, 
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left the great road and retired into the mountains. He 

alfo received advice, that thofe who had the king in cuftody 
had determined, if Alexander continued his purfuit, to deli- 
ver him up, and confult their own fafetv ; hut if he left 
it off, they would raife as great an army as they could, 
and fhare the empire among (hem. That Bejfus was de- 
clared general of the army at prefem, as well becaufe of 
the great neceifity there was for him about Darius's perfon, 
as becaufe he was taken prifoner in his province. Alexander 
hearing this refolved to continue l*is march with all poffibie 
fpeed ; and though his men as well as their horfes were har- 
raffed with incefiant labour, he nevertheless proceeded, and 
travelling hard all that night and till noon the next day, ar- 
rived at a certain village, where they who led Darius about 
had pitched their tents, the day before; and being there far- 
ther allured, that they deiigned to march by night, he 
inquired of the inhabitants, if they knew any nighcr road 
than that by which they fled, that he might the fooner o- 
vertake them ? they told him they did ; but that it led 
through a country defcrr, and deftitute of water. He not- 
withstanding ordered them to be his guides, and when he 
underftood tliat the foot could not poffibly keep pace with 
the horfe in Co hafty a march, he commanded about Ave hun- 
dred horfe-raen to alight, and the captains of foot, and o- 
thers of their beft men, fuch as were heavy armed, to mount 
their horfes. He alio ordered Nicanor captain of the tar- 
geteera, and Attalus commander of the Agrians> to march 
with thofe who were light-armed along the great road, 
which Bejfus and his companions had taken. The reft of 
the foot were left to follow in order. He fet forwards at 
the clofe of the evening, and proceeded with the utmoft vi- 
gour ; and having marched four hundred furlongs that 
night, early the next morning came up with the Barbari- 
amy who were flying all in difotder and unarmed. A few 
of them drew up in ranks, as if they had deiigned ro defend 
themfelves ; but the greateft part at the firft fight of Alex- 
ander turned their backs without ftriking one blow ; and 
when a few of thofe who betook themfelves to their arms were 
cut off and fled, Bejfus and his companions ftill carried Da~ 
rius about in a chariot; but perceiving Alexander at hand, 
Satibarzanes and Barzaentes 9 after having given him feve- 
ral grievous wounds, there left him, and with a party of 
fix hundred horfe hafted away ; foon after which Darius^ 
before Alexander had yet feen him, died of his wounds 
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This is the account of Arrian. Bpt Plutarch relates it 
fome what differently ; he informs us, that the king had not 
with him above threefcore horfe when he came up with the 
Barbarians ; that they trampled over heaps of rich booty, 
and even large quantities of iilver and gold* without offer- 
ing to alight, that they might if poffible come up with the 
-foremoft of the party who were about the chariot of Da- 
rius ; which at laft they did, one Polyflratus being the 
firft that perceived him 5 he making up to the chariot, few 
the unfortunate king ftretchcd at his full length, mortally 
wounded and gatping for breath. However, he earneftly 
defired fome drink. The Macedonian prefenting him with 
a cup of water, Darius tafted a little of it, and then faid, 
That to receive fuch a benefit, and not have it in bis pow- 
er to make any return, was the laji and fevereji Jlroke of 
his ill fortune ; however , continued he, Alexander, whofe 
kindnefs to my mother ', wife, and children may God recom- 
fenfe, will doubtlefs gratify thee for thy humanity towards 
vie : When therefore thou jhalt give him an account of 
this event, tell him that I gave him my right hand in tefti- 
mony of my fenfe of his kindnefs : Saying this he gave his 
* hand to Poly/lratus, and breathed his laft. Alexander when 

he faw the dead body, covered it with his own cloak, and 
ordered it to he fent to Sifygambis, that it might be in- 
terred in the royal fepulehre of the Perfian kings c. 

Hyrcania ^ s f oon as Alexander had colle&ed his forces together, 

reduced Ij an( j j^j fettled the government of Parthia, he entered Hyr- 

der*^ cania, an d having, according to his wonted cuftom, com* 

mitted the grofs of his army with the baggage and carri- 
ages to the care of Craterus, he at the head of a choice corps 
of horfe and foot patted through certain craggy roads, while 
the army took an open and eafy paflage, and before their 
arrival ftruck all the province with fuch terror, that all the 
principal places were put into his hands. Nabarzanes, who 
was one of the confpirators againft Darius, furrendered him- 
felf here, fo did Phradaphemes , governor of Hyrcania and 
Parthia. Artabazus and his fons arrived Ihortly after, and 
were all gracioufly received ; Alexander teftifying a high 
refpedt for them on account of their fidelity to Darius. Then 
the Greet mercenaries, who had fled into the mountains, 
fent deputies to defire that he would pardon what was 
part, and admit them to his fervice ; but the king would 
not hear of any treaty, becaufe, as be faid, they were in- 
famous pcrfons, who had taken up arms againft their coun- 
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try, and bad obftinately perfifted in their rebellion ; yet, in 
confideration of their behaviour towards their late matter, he 
confented to receive them as prifoners at discretion ; to 
which terms they at laft fubmitted, befeeching the king to 
fend fomebody to condu& them to his camp. The king 
thereupon fent Andronicus and Artabaxus for that purpofe, 
and on their arrival treated them with great lenity, receiving 
them not long after into his fervice <*. 

That burning defire which Alexander had to become The Mardi 
the lord and mafter of every nation, of whom he had the reduced. 
leaft intelligence, induced him to enter the country of the 
Mardi, merely becaufe its rocks and barrennefs had hindered 
any body hitherto from making a conqueft of it, or even 
from attempting it ; however, he fucceeded very happily by 
dint of a ftratagem ; for giving the neceflary directions for 
the march of his forces, he fuddenly turned back with a 
body of light-armed troops and chofen horfe, with which he 
adted fo vigoroufly, that the Mardi, aftonifhed at an expe- 
dition they fo little expe&ed, fled to inacceflible rocks and 
caverns, a few only pretending to take up arms, and they 
to very little purpofe ; for where-ever they appeared in the 
plains, the king drove them with his horfe ; and when-ever 
he difcemed them encamped on the tops of mountains, he 
ordered all the pa/Tages to them to be fo well guarded, 
that the Barbarians, finding it impoflible to fubfift, were 
conftrained to furrender. While he was thus employed, it 
happened, that a party of the Mardi feized and carried off 
his favourite horfe Bucephalus. No accident could poflibly 
have difturbed the king more than this, far he had an extra- 
vagant love for this creature, on account of its fingular pro- 
perties and the long (ervice it had done him. He therefore 
began to hew down ali the trees in the neighbourhood of his 
camp, and to burn whatever huts and houfes could be 
found, caufing proclamation to be made in the language of 
the coun.ry, whereby he iignified, that if his horfe was not 
reliored without injury, he would burn and deftroy all things 
that were capable of feeling the efFecis of his indignation ; 
which lb terrified the Mardi, that they fenr back Bucephalus 
immediately, accompanied with a deputation loaden with pre- 
sents, and vefted with full authority to fubmit the whole na- 
tion to the king's pleafure Alexander then appointed An- 
iophradates, prefident of the Tapuri, to be governor alfo of 
this country, and, well Satisfied with this conqucit, returned 
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to the main body of his army, where many things required 
his care, and where the foldiers impatiently expected his re- 
turn, in hopes of having fome bounds fet to their labours, 
and the end of the war talked of at leaft with fome degree of 
certainty f . 

Satibarza- Alexander at his arrival found not only the Grecian merce- 
nes fub- naries brought fafe to his eamp by Andronicus^ but alfo four 
mits, but Lacedamonian embafTadors, with Diopithes the Athenian em- 
a f* er j baflador, and many others, cloathed with the like character, 
*wolts 1 ani w ^°> ^ was mac ^ e a prisoner, had attended on Darius ; 
is defeated tne Lacedemonians and Athenians he ordered to be kept 

' in fafe cuftody ; as for the minifters of fuch ftates as had 
been fuhjecfc to the Perjians^ thefehe difmifled, for he thought 
it but jult that while any ftate owned a dependence to another, 
it fhould fend minifters to recognize that dependence, and to 
receive inftrudtions from the fovereign. As to the Greet 
mercenaries, he diftinguifhed them thus ; fuch as had been in 
the fcrvice of the Per/tan before the Greeks entered into the 
general alliance for carrying on the war, he fet at liberty, and 
left them free to aft as they thought fit ; but for fuch as had 
entered into the Perfian fervice afterwards, and had know- 
ingly and avowedly fought againft their country, thefe he 
ordered to be enlifted and enrolled among his own troops, al- 
lowing them, however, the fame pay which they had here- 
tofore received from Darius^ appointing at the fame time 
Andronicus, who had negotiated their furrender, to be com- 
manJer in chief of that bodv which he had taken into his 
pay After this he marched to Zeudracarta, the capital of 
Hyrcania* where for fifteen days he celebrated folemn game?, 
and iacrifked with great magnificence to the gods of Greece ; 



afterwards he entered Arm, and coming to the chief city 
thereof, Sa:ibarzanes y the governor thereof, came and fub- 
mittcd to him ; upon which Alexander continued him in his 
government, and afligned him a jiuard of Macedonian archers 
on ii^rfejack commanded by Anaxippus. Here he received 
advice, th:it the traitor Befius had caufed himfelf to be pro- 
claimed king of Afia by the mmeoi Art axerxes\ this exceed- 
ingly provoked the king, who inftantly prepared %o march 
after him into Baftria, in order to call him to a fevere ac- 
count, for his former treacherv and for this new act of info- 
lence. He was fcarce, however, out of the province of Aria 
before advice came to him, that Sntibarzanes, immediately 
on his departure, had maflacred Anaxippus and all the Mact- 
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donlans, and having aflembled a great body of forces in the 
neighbourhood of the chief city, which was called Aritoana^ 
was about to declare either for himfelf or for Beffus, accord- 
ing as he Ihould be encouraged by the fuccefs of his enter- 
prize ; but Alexander was not a prince of a temper capable of 
allowing time for the ripening of fuch defigns ; for, as loon 
as he was told this, he marched inftantly with a body of 
horfe and light-armed troops, and, travelling feventy miles 
in two days, arrived in the neighbourhood of Aritoana be- 
fore Satibarzanes had the lealt intelligence of his march. 
Then it was this Perjian difcovered how unfit he himfelf was 
for the management of fuch an undertaking ; for though he 
had with him a very confiderable body of foices, yet, inftead 
of attacking Alexander and his troops, fatigued with fuch an 
exceffive march, or of intrenching himfelf in order to defend 
the army under his command, he inftantly quitted the field 
with a body of horfe, and fled with all the expedition he was 
able to Beffus, who willingly received him L . Curtius tells 
us, that thirteen thoufand Ariam retiring to a high rock, 
which was abfolutely inacceffible, refufed to treat with 
Alexander, in hopes that, feeing it impoflible to come at 
them, he would, when he quitted the country, leave them 
as he found them. The king, however, took quite a con- 
trary courfe ; for, while he with his horfe purfued Satibarza* 
nesy Craterus with the foot furrounded the bottom of the 
rock, and held the Arians in a manner prifoners till Alexan- 
der s return. As foon as the king came into the camp, he 
ordered wood of all forts to be cut, and having bid a founda- 
tion of large billets, reared up a vaft pile, till it was even 
with the rock ; the fame thing being done on the oppofite 
fide, and at each corner, according as the wind ferved, they 
fet thele piles on fire, and the flames being driven violently 
upcii the rock, the people were compelled to throw them* 
felves from thence, fome half burnt, others naked ; fome few 
who cried out tor mercy were f.ived. Throughout the whole 
provwiue, Alexander rnude it his bufinefs to fcarch out the 
chiefs and the accomplices in the rebellion, a!! of whom he 
either put to death, or fold for /laves ; then he appointed 
Ar fames the fon of Artabanus governor of Arla y thence 
marched with his army againft the Xaranga, who, under 
the command of Barzaentes, one of thofe who had con (pi red 
againft Darius, were up in arms, and threatened to make an 
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obftinate defence ; but their hearts failed them when 
Alexander drew near, infomuch that numbers daily falling off, 
Barzaentes, being afraid they would purchafe their own fafe- 
ty at the expence of his, privately withdrew from his camp, 
and crofling the river Indus, fought fhelter among the nations 
beyond it ; but they, either dreading the power of Alexan- 
der, or detefting the treachery of this Perftan towards his for- 
mer matter, feized and delivered him up ; whereupon Alex- 
ander immediately ordered him to be put to death, as well for 
the fake of his own fafcty, as that he might feem to revenge 
that perfidy which had been ufed towards his unfortunate pre- 
deceflbr But it is now time to quit for a fliort fpace the 
ftory of foreign wars, in order to turn our eyes on the diflen- 
lions, fa&ions, and confpiracies, which began to deform that 
vi&orious army, wherewith in fo fhort a time the greater 
part of Afta had been over- run. 
Diffenfions The firft and indeed the grand fource of thofe troubles 
in the Ma- which imbittered Alexander's victories was, the immenfe 
cedonian treafure acquired by them, and the beneficent temper of 
army, their Alexander himfelf. For, while with a lavifli hand he be- 
caufes and flowed all things on all who were near him, many made a 
effe&i. wrong ufe of his bounty, and fooliftily indulged thofe vices by 

the practice of which the former pofleflbrs of that wealth, 
which was now theirs, had loft it. Among other inftanccs 
of Alexander's favourites, Plutarch informs us, that Agnon 
the Teian wore filver nails in his fhoes \ that Leonatus em- 
ployed feveral camels in tranfporting powder from Egypt, 
which he ufed when he wreftled. Hephejlion wore very rich 
garments, and affedted in every thing the Perftan manner of 
living ; but above all Philotas is faid to have been nice in his 
drck, his table, his equipage, and moft munificent to his 
f riends ; one of whom aflcing him to lend him a fum of mo- 
ney, he inftantly ordered it to be given him by his fteward ; 
hut the fteward affirming there was no money in his coffers, 
Philotas replied warmly, Have you not then plate and cloaths 
of mh/e 9 turn them into money rather than let my friend 
"ivant*. Alexander himfclf began to he very fenfible of the 
mifchiefs that would be produced by the introduction of luxury 
among his people ; he therefore fought to extinguish it bv 
difcourfing the moft eminent of his courtiers, whom he faw 
giving into this way of living ; he told them, that he was 
fui prized that they, who had experienced that folid fatif- 
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fa&ion which refults from an induft»ious and laborious courfe 
of life, lhould (ink into that fupinenefs and indolence which 
had deftroyed die Perfians^ and which without queftion would 
enervate and enfeeble themfelves; he told them, that to pof- 
fefs wealth and ufe it was great and noble ; but to make it 
the inftrument of riot and luxury was bafe and effeminate; he 
expoftulated with them on the impropriety of fuch a conduct 
in men who were ftill foldiers ; he afked them, how it could 
beexpe&ed that a man ihould keep his arms bright, and exer- 
cifethem with activity, who would not fo much as employ 
his own hands in doing things neceflary about his own body, 
but would rather call in the aid of afervant, as if by gaining 
riches he had loft the ufe of his limbs. By his own behaviour 
alfo, he to the utmoft difcouraged this fort of lazy and inac- 
tive pride ; for when at any time he relaxed a little from the 
toils of war, he diverted himfelf with hunting, in which he 
could endure not only all the rigour of the feafon, but would 
alfo faft fometirnes throughout the whole day. Once when 
he was engaged in this exercife, a lion of a prodigious lize 
attacked him : the king defended himfelf with great courage, 
and at laft, though with much ado, he flew the bead, upon 
which the Laced&monian embaff&dor made him a well-turned 
compliment : lou have. Sir, faid he, vindicated your title 
to royalty, even again/1 the lion. Craterus was fo much pleaf- 
ed with this adventure, that he caufed the whole of it to be 
exprefTed in figures of brafs by the hands of Lyjippus and Leo- 
chares, which noble piece he dedicated in the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi. Yet neither Alexander's difcourfes nor his a&ions 
prevailed ; the manners of his courtiers proceeded from bad to 
worfe, in fpite of all he could fay or do to prevent it j and 
at laft they proceeded fo far, as to cenfure his conduit, and 
to exprefs themfelves with feme bitternefs on the fubjedt of 
his long continuance of the war, and his leading them con- 
ftantly from one labour to another. All this at firft drew no 
harfher language from Alexander than this : That to do well 
and to be ill fpoken of, ivas becoming the rcyal dignity. But by 
degrees, as things went farther, he was obliged to alter his 
behaviour : For when the whole army was fplit into factions, 
and the foldiers were ever Oj ei.ly inveighing again ft his admi- 
nittration, Alexander was under a neceffity of reproving 
them, talking to them feverely, and of talcing other me- 
thods to oblige them to keep thsir fpeech within the 
bounds of decency, and their a&ions within the limits of 
their duty 1 . Cur tins tells us, that to eradicate thib Ipiric of 
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mutiny, and to rettore the antient Macedonian difciphne, he 
was forced to caufe fire to be fet to the fpoils colle&ed by 
the foldiers, and reduce them all to afties m , which, how- 
ever, is very incredible ; and therefore we prefer Plu- 
tarch's account of this matter. He fays, that when he led 
his army out of Hyrcania, he perceived in them an unwil- 
lingnefs to follow him, that is, he firft perceived in them 
that fullen difrcfpec^fu) humour which generally precedes mu- 
tiny. Upon this occctfion he had not recourfe either to harfli 
words or fevere ufage ; but having fummoned the foldiers to 
an aflembly ; he in a long and eloquent harangue gave them 
to underftand. 64 Thac hitherto the Barbarians had ften 
44 them no otherwife than as it were in a dream ; and if they 
44 fhould think of returning when they had only alarmed A- 
4t fia, and not conquered it, thole Barbarians would fet up- 
44 on them and deftroy them like fo many women. Howe- 
46 ver, he would detain none of them againft their will, but 



44 give fuch as defired it free liberty to return ; but withal 
44 protcfted aeainft thofe who ihould be fo mean-fpirited, as 
44 to defert him and his friends, and thofe who were willing 
44 to fight under him ftill in an enterprize fo great and glori- 
44 ous, as it would be to make the Macedonians lords of the 
44 habitable world". What the refult of this exhortation 
was, the fame author informs us from a letter written by A- 
Uxander to Antipater y wherein it is thus exprefled : 44 That 
44 when he had fpoken to them after this manner, they una- 
44 nimoufly cried out, they were ready to go with him whi- 
44 therfoever he fhould be pleafed to lead them n '\ From 
this time forward, however, Alexander began to alter his con- 
duct, and, by giving himfelf a little into the cuftoms of the 
orientals, endeavoured to fecure that obedience from his new 
fubjects, which he found it fo difficult to preferve among his 
old ones; he like wife endeavoured to blend the cuftoms of the 
Afiatics and the Greeks by various methods. The form of 
his civil government refembled that of the antient Perfian 
Jciu ^ ; in military affairs, however, he preferved the Ala- 
ce Ionian difcipline ; but then he made choice of thirty thou- 
fund boys out of the provinces, whom he caufed to be in- 
ftru£ted in the Greek tongue, and directed to be brought up 
in fuch a manner, as that from time to time he might with 
them fill up the phalanx. The Macedonians law with great 
concern fhele extraordinary mealures, which fuited very in- 
differently with their grofs underlhndings ; for they thought 
alter all this fighting to be abfolute lords of A/:a 9 and to 
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poffefs not only the riches of its inhabitants, but to rule o- 
ver the inhabitants themfelves. Whereas they faw plainly, 
that Alexander meant no fueh thing ; but that, on the con- 
trary, he conferred governments, offices at court, and all 
other marks both of confidence and favour indifcriminately 
on Perfims and Greeks. Plutarch has taken great pains 
to inculcate a notion of Alexander's doing this from a princi- 
ple of exalted virtue, and from an earneft defire of uniting, 
as it were in marriage, the people of the two great continents, 
Europe and Afta. Of this he fpeaks every-where in raptures, 
as of the moft fublime and glorious kind of philofophy, in- 
vented and pra&ifed by AriJlotL's royal pupil, that he might 
fpread peace, plenty, and politenefs over the face of the whole 
earth ; with this fingle provifo, however, that the earth own 
no matter but him. But it may be, that Plutarch thought 
more of this matter than Alexander, fince, without having 
recourfe to any fuch fublime principles, we can account 
for his condu& in as fatisfa&ory a manner. Wealth and plea- 
fure were the ends for which the grofs of his army had un- 
dergone fuch exceffive fatigues ; and now when thofe were in 
their power, they did not greatly care to fight any longer. 
Dominion and fame were wiiat Alexander had in view, and 
finding that thefe could fcarce be fecured by an army already 
full of dijTenfion, he began to turn his eyes on thofe whom he 
had fubdued, and to expe£l from them as much as had been 
performed hitherto by his Macedonians, as if all men were ca- 
pable of all things under his aufpice 0 . 

With all thefe mighty defigns in his head, aconfpiracy A con/pi- 
was formed in his camp in order to take him off, before any rac y a ' 
of them could be carried into execution ; this con fpi racy, S am fi 
like molt others, was by thofe who were concerned in lt yf^. d ^ r 
involved in fuchobfeurity, that few were able to know what - 
to make of it even at the time it broke out ; and authors have 
related its circumftances fo varioufly, that it is very difficult 
to give a tolerable and confiftent account of it from the lights 
they afford us. Our old guide Arrian was as much in the 
dark as the reft, and as we (hall fee hereafter, met with dif- 
ferent relations under the hand of the fame author. In fo 
perplexed a bufinefs, we fhall draw out as clear and diftin£l 
a detail of fails as we can, and, having furnilhed the bell 



0 vered. 



ials in our powers, fhall leave our readers to decide tor 



themfelves. One Dymnus a Macedonian, of no great rank 



in the army, having determined in his mind to kill Alxandn-, 

° Arrian. lib. iii Diodor. Sicul. ubi fttpra. Cim»t. lib. 
V. vi. Jtr*TiN,lib xi. Plw t. in orat. de fortun. & virt A!e.\and. 
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communicated his defign to one h uomacbus y a young man 
for whom he had a great love, carneftly inviting him to bear 
a part in the a&ion; the lad, terrified at the very mention 
of it, revealed it to Cebalinus his brother, whom Plutarch 
calls Balinus \ and he, eager to fave his brother and himfelf, 
was refolved to make a difcovery ; but inafmuch as Dymnus 
had told Nicomachu5 y that thofe who were concerned in this 
plot would execute it in three days, Cebalinu Went to court 
out of an apprehenlion, that if his brother was feen there, 
it might alarm the confpirators, and engage them to execute 
their purpofe before proper meafures could be taken to pre- 
vent it. When Cebalinus came to the royal quarters, the 
fir ft perfon of diftin&ion he met with was PhiUta$ y to whom 
he difclofed this matter, and begged him to bring him to the 
king. This was eafy for him to have done, becaufe he was 
twice a-day admitted to the royal prefence ; however, he o- 
mitted it, though he had a very long conference with the 
king that very day. The next day Cebalinus folicited him a- 
gain, when Philotas told him, that he had no opportunity of 
fpcaking of it to the king, but promifed him that he would 
do it fpeedily ; yet he omitted it throughout this day alfo ; 
whereupon Cebalinus* growing impatient, and doubting with 
himfelf if this Ihould come to the king's ear any other way, 
his own and his brother's life would be in danger, applied 
himfelf to one of the king's pages, and having intimated to 
him what the difcovery was which he was defirous to make, 
received directions from him to hide himfelf in the armorv* 
together with a promife, that the king fhould be acquainted 
with it when he was in the bath; which was accordingly 
done. When Alexander had heard all the page knew, and 
was farther acquainted, that Cebalinus himfelf was in the ar- 
mory, he lent for him, and heard from his own mouth, not 
only all that Nicomachus^s brother had told hira, but alfo how 
Philotas had trifled with him, and had for two days together 
concealed this matter from his knowledge. The king, ex- 
trcrnely offended, ordered Dymnus to be leix. d, and Philotas 
to be Cent for to him l \The former, as (oon as he was appre- 
hended, ftabbed himfelf fo defpe lately, that he died juit as 
he was brought into the king's pre fence, or, as others fay, 
was killed in his own tent by him who went to apprehend 
him, becaufe he flood on his defence : However it was, he 
di-\l without being examined, or making any confeflion, 
which gave the king great difquiet, who fancied, that if the 

F Diodor. Sicui. ubi fupra. Plct. in vit. Alex. 

man 
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man had been brought to him alive, he might one way or 0-1 
ther have drawn from him the whole fecrct. As it was, hej 
fent for Pbilotas, and taxed him with perfidy, for not inform- 4 
ing him of Cebalinus 1 * difcovery : Pbilotas cxcufeJ himfelf, ' 
hy affirming that the ftory feemcd to him altogether impioba- ' 
ble, and that he was unwilling to fill his head with needlels 
fears and fufpicions; as he faid this, he threw himfelf at the 
king's feet and embraced his knees ; and it is laid the king 
gave him his hand in token of forgivenefs. Indeed it is very 
probable, that Alexander thought himfelf bound to pals hy 
fuch a ncglefl, in a perfon who had ferved him faithfully, 
whofe father had done fuch important fervices to his father 
and himfelf, and who had loft two brothers in fmhtin<r his 
quarrels' 1 . At fupper Pbilotas was invited, and the king 
talked to him as familiarly as he was wont to do ; but it 
feems he retired early, and went to bed. When he was 
gone, feme who were about the king, Curtius mentions ex- 
prefly Craterus for one, began to infufe it into Altx.wder's 
head, that Dymnus could never be the prime author of fo ex- 
traordinary an attempt, but muft have been influenced there- 
to by perfons of fuperior rank. That it looked very fufpici- 
ous in Pbilotas never to difclofe any thing of this matter, 
nor to take any mealures for feizing the confpirators. That 
in things of lefs importance pity and tendernefs might inter- 
fere ; but that where the king's life lay at flake, and in him 
the fortune of Macedon, companion was no virtue, but ra- 
ther a kind of treafon, it being the duty of every loyal fub- 
jedt to facrifice all private confiderations to the peace and 
fafety of his prince. By fuch difcourfes they extorted, as 
it were, from the king an order to feize Pbilotas, and put 
him to the qucftion. Which when they went to execute, 
they found him faft afleep \ however, they awaked him, and 
put him in irons, at which he is (aid to have burft out into 
this exclamation ; 0 ! my prince, the malice of my enemies 
hath overcome thy inclination to mercy. When he w.is li i ll put 
to the rack, he denied every thing; but at lad, unable to 
bear the pain, he impeached many, and :unon;;(t the reft his 
father. In all likelihood, he faid any thing that he thought 
would deliver him from his torment* »'. 

Car tins :»ivcs us a fuller, and we fliould fav a hotter ac- Ph'- 0 ^ 
count of this matter, if we could at all rely on tlie harangues u> r t0 ' f ** 

J. tr:x 



juferted in his writings ; but thefe have evidently fo ihctori- 

cal a turn, that it is difficult to cuiKcive how thev fhouhi^' , ° 

4 that 'J ■ 

( 1 Curt. lib. vi. Arrian. lib.iii.c. zj. ' Arria\- Diouor. 
Pi. u t . ubi fupiu. 
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have proceeded from the mouths of perfons fo flrongly agita- 
ted by their paflions. It is, however, probable and confif- 
tent with the beft hiftorians, that Pbilotas was brought to an 
open trial according to the laws and cuftoms of the Macedo- 
nians^ wherein he was charged by the king with having a 
hand in Dymnus's confpiracy. Againft this charge he made 
a long and laboured defence y he faid, that his father and him- 
felf, with his brothers, Nicanor and Heel or ^ who were now 
no more, had often hazarded their lives in the king's fervice, 
and had fome fbare in the victories purchafed by the valour of 
the Macedonians : That the confpiracy of Dymnus no ways 
reached him, his name having never been mentioned by any 
of the accomplices impeached by Nicomachus ; he obferved, 
that it was highly improbable, if he had any concern in the 
plot, that he fhould fuffer Cebalinus to remain two days at 
court at full liberty to apply himfelf to others; he acknow- 
ledged his offence in not acquainting the king fooner with the 
difcovery, and then addrefling himfelf, as it were, to Alex- 
ander % whom he conceived to be within hearing, though he 
af7c£ted not to be prefent, he put him in mind that he had 
immediately implored his clemency, that he had given him 
his hand as a pledge of his pardon, and had invited him to 
his table his own innocence and the king's a/Turing him of 
mercy had fo quieted his mind, that, as he remarked, thofe 
who came to feize him had much ado to awake him ; he there- 
fore conjured the king not to abandon him to his enemies, nor 
to fuffer them to triumph at once over an innocent man, and 
the word of a merciful prince. Alexander , however, pre- 
tended to leave all things to the aflembly, and they, manag- 
ed by the capital enemies of Pbilotas adjudged him to the 
torture, and afterwards, upon the confeffion extorted from 
him by the pains he then endured, to death r , which he 
fuffe red, a$ Arrian informs us, by being (truck through with 
darts by the foldicrs Curtius fays, that according to the 
manner of the Macedonians they ironed him u . Dicdorus 
tells us, that he was punifhed as a traitor according to thecuf- 
tom of his country w. All agree that he was put to death, 
and that his execution was attended with many conjectures and 
fufpicions, that he fell rather through the effects of private 
malice, than by the flrokc of public juflice. 

Thosk who have fought to extufe Alexander from the 
imputation* which the death of Pbilotas and its confcquencc? 

: C -R / ! ; b. vi. c. 19 — 3j. r ubiiupra. u ubi fupra. 
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drew upon him, have fuggefted in their accounts many things, 
which, if they were true, w#uld certainly prove that Phi lo- 
tas was an indifcreet and ambitious man at leaft, if not a trai- 
tor. They alledge, that he affe&ed a pomp in his manner 
of living, a fplendor in his equipage, a nicety at his table, a 
complaifance for his friends, a large and fwelling retinue, and 
in fine many other things inconfiftent with the moderation 
which ought to be obferved by a fubjeft. They fay, that 
many years before he had difcovered a contempt of the king, 
and a very high idea of hie father's merit and his own ; that 
after the battle of IJfus^ growing paffionately enamoured of 
one Antigona of Pydna^ a very handfome woman, who, as a 
prifoner fell to his (hare j he faid to her in his cups, What was 
Philip, but Parmenio ? What is Alexander, but Philotas x ? 
Which, being talked of by the woman, came atlaft to Cra- 
terus's ear, who introduced Antigona to Alexander , to whom 
ihe told this and many other things, and received a ftri£t 
charge from the king to continue a fpy on Philotas's words 
and a&ions. It is likewife alledged, that Parmenio himfclf was 
not a little difpleafed with his conduit, and would often give 
him this caution, Aly fan appear lefs y . But thefe talcs carry 
their refutations in themfelves ; if Philotas' s behaviour had 
been fo generally offenfive, he would nor Purely have held his 
command, and with it the confidence of the kin;, till this 
bufinefs of Dymnus. If Antigona could bring herfclf not on- 
ly to impeach a man who loved her, but to remain with him 
in order to extract his fecrets, fhe muft have been of a difpo- 
lition unworthy of belief. Belides, Craterus was the capital 
enemy of Philotas^ and her being brought by him to the 
king renders the whole bufinefs very fufpicious : If Par- 
memo's caution to his fon reflects at all upon his con- 
duit, it certainly juftifies the father, and yet we {hall 
fee he cfcaped no better than his fon. On the whole, 
Arrian tells us from Ptolemy, that Philotas was once tri - 
ed and acquitted ; hut that upon fome new difcov erics he 
was a fecond time impeached and convicted 2 . However in 
was, alter putting him to death, the king thouvht it not he 
to let Parmenio futvive him long ; he therefore dilpatched let- 
ter:; by PolyrUmas, one of his trienJs, to Oleander \ Sitalr t >, 
and Menidas, who commanded under Pu^/wii in Media , 
vviih orders to lake him < i"?, " hich a..t ordinal" ihey 71 id \ 
and, if we m n y believe Gurtla;, i,i a very Lxuaordin jry 

* h u r. in Or.it. da virtut. A!c\\ * Id. in vr Ar ix 
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manner. He fays that Polyomas, who undertook the ma- 
nagement of this matter, was Parmenio's deareft and mod 
intimate friend ; he carried with him not only a letter from 
the king to that general, but a!fo another written in a hand 
like that of Pbilotas, and fealed with his feal. When he ar- 
rived in Media, and had communicated the king's orders to 
Clcander and his aflbciates, they concerted all things together, 
and the next day prefented Parmenio with his letters as he 
was walking in his park, where while he was commending 
the king, and looking on the letter which he fuppofed came 
from his fun, Clcander ftabbed him in the fide, then in the 
throat, his companions afterwards fhamefully mangling the 
dead b.»dy ; at I a ft Oleander cut oft* the head and fent it 
to Alexander, the miferablc remains being mournfully inter- 
red by the foldiers 

Confcqucfi' These executions made way for more difcoveries, or prc- 
ces of tbefe tended difcoveries. Amyntas the fon Andromenes, Attalus, and 
proceed- Simmias, all brethren, were feized on account of their in- 

timacy with Pbihtas, and becaufe their fourth brother Pole- 
mon had fled to the enemy ; they were brought to an open 
trial, and Amynias defended himfelf fo well, that they were 
all acquitted ; after which Amyntas defircd Alexander 1 % leave 
to go and fearch for his brother, which was granted him, and 
he accordingly brought him back, which was thought a con- 
vincing proof that they were all innocent ; this is Arr tan's 
account, Curtius carries the matter ftill farther ; he gives us 
the defence of Amyntas at large, and informs us, that while 
he was in the midft of it, Polemon was brought in prifoner 
by thofe who were fent in purfuit of him. When he came to 
fpeak, he told the aflembly very frankly, that his intimacy 
with Pbilotas was the reafon that he fled ; that he was fo ter- 
rified with the thoughts of the tortures that unfortunate per- 
fon had fuffered, that he left the camp; and that having loit 
his companions on the road, while he deliberated with him- 
felf whether he had beft proceed or return back, he was 
taken. Demetrius, one of the king's guards, fell alfo into 
fufpicion, and orders were d if patched into Macedonia, direct- 
ing, that Alexander Lyneejles, who had been fomc years a 
prifoner, lhoukl he put to death 3 his friendfhip with Antig;- 
nus had hitherto preferred hu. life, hut now he was gncn up to 
flau^htei b Thefe thing?, difliubed the army very much, ef- 
| ecially the Mditdoniain, who though they adored the royal 
virtues of Aleeandn, did not think themlelvjs obliged to be 

a Curt. lib. vi. Aiui.an. ubi fnpra. *A,pian. Curt. 
ubi fupra.. 
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in love vrith his vices ; they therefore did not content them- 
felves with fpeaking very freely, but wrote home to their 
friends their thoughts of the prefent ftate of affairs, the king's 
fufpicions of his friends, and his inclination to hunt out 
enemies at the very extremities of the world. Alexander^ 
having intercepted thefe letters and taken the beft informati- 
ons he could, picked out thefe diflatisfied people, and having 
difpofed them into one corps, gave it the title of the turbu~ 
lent battalion s and appointed Leonidas to command it ; hop- 
ing by this means to Hop the contagion, and to prevent this 
fpirit of difaffe&ion from fpreading through the whole army. 

As a further precaution againft any future confpiracy, /Ilex- u av i n7 
ander thought fit to appoint two generals of the auxiliary p ro . v j^ c j 
horfe, being apprehenfive, that if this authority was lodged agalujl fa- 
in, the hands of a Tingle perfon, it might prompt him to dan- ture confix* 
gerous undertakings, and at the fame time furnifh him with racies, he 
the means of carrying them into execution. Hephc/lion and pur/ues bis 
Clytus were therefore appointed joint commanders of thefe/*' 7 *"* 
horfe, nor can the king be juftly blamed for this caution, if it dtfigns. 
be fuppofed, that Alexander Lynccftes y and Phi lotas were juft- 
ly punifhed d . To keep his forces in action, he fuddenly 
marched into the country of the Euergettz^ i. e. benefit dl ors. 
This is an inftance of that ftrange way of writing, into winch, 
out of fondnefs for their own language, the Greeks conftantly 
ran ; it is impoffible that this nation ihould have been really 
called by this name ; the truth is, that it is no more than a 
tranflation of a Perfian name beftowed upon them by Cyrus ^ 
audit would have been well, if any of the Greek hiftorians 
or geographers had preferved this Perfian name, Arrian tell* 
us, that they were before called Agriafpec^ and Diodorus calls 
them by two different names; fuch differences are common 
in Greek writers, nor is it eafy to difcovcr which is the true 
or the beft reading. Thefe people were celebrated for their 
wifdom, beneficence, and politenefs. When Cyrus the found- 
er of the Perfian empire marched this way againft the Sc\thi- 
ans, his army was grievoufly di ft relied for want of provilion?,, 
infomuch, that they were compelled to cat each orhcr ; from 
this deplorable ftate they were relieved by the kinduefs of 
this nation, who brought tiiii rv thoufand loads of piovifion 
of all forts into the camp. 0' 7/, j hi confiJeration of this 
extraordinary adfc of gencrofity., honoured them with fomc 
Perfian appellation equivalent to th.e Gire?: term Ei:::^>'t.t\ 
Alexander found their fuca ilors full of tiie fame kind 1 hof- 
pitable difpoiition ; he then. lore treated them wuhi'icatiLfi.e*.!. 
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and flaying among them fome fmall time in order to celebrate 
a feftival to Apollo 9 he at his departure added to their domini- 
ons fome lands, which lay contiguous, and which for that 
xeafon they had requefted of him Turning then to the 
eaft, he entered Arachofta, the inhabitants of which fubmit- 
ted without giving him any trouble ; whereupon he appointed 
Mtmnon to be governor of thefe provinces, as Arrian allures 
us, though Diodorus affirms that he appointed Teridates. 
While he pa/Ted his winter in thefe parts, the king received 
advice, that the Arians y whom he had fo lately fubdued, were 
again up in arms, Satibarzanes being returned into that coun- 
try with two thoufand horfe afligned him by Beffus. Alex- 
ander inftantly difpatched Artabaxus the Per/tan with Erigy 
us and Caranus, two of his commanders, with a confidera- 
ble body of horfe and foot he likewife ordered Pbrataphernes, 
to whom he had given the government of Parthia^ to accom- 
pany them. Thefe, with all convenient fpeed, marched back 
into Aria., where Satibarzanes met them with a well-ap- 
pointed army ; a general engagement enfued, wherein the 
Arians behaved very well, as long as their commander Sati- 
barzanes lived ; but he engaging Erigyus, the Macedonian 
ftruck him firft into the throat, and then, drawing forth his 
fpear, again through the mouth, fo that he immediately expired, 
and with him the courage of his foldiers, who inftantly began 
to fly, fo that Alexander's commanders made an eafy conqueft 
of the reft of the country, and fettled it effe&ualjy under his 
obedience * (R) 

The 

e Arrian. ubi fupra. Diodor. ubi fupra. Curt. lib. vii. c. 9. 
Justin, lib. xii. c 5. f Arrian. lib. iii. c. 28. Diodor. 
Sicul. ubi fupra. Curt. lib. vii. c. 17. 

(R) There is nothing mofe warmly complained of by the critics, 
than the vaft miftakes and infuperable difficulties, which occur in 
the defcriptions of rivers, mountains, provinces, &c. in antient 
authors. Without queflion, thefe complaints are not altogether 
groundlefs, and yet, from a ftricl comparifon of the antients with 
each other and with the relations of modern travellers, we are in- 
duced to believe, that there is not always fufficient authority for 
thofe vehement declamations, which fome, in order to pafs for great 
geographers, have made, not only againli Cur/ius, but againft Ar- 
rian and Diodorus, on account of their fuppofed errors in thefe 
matters. To touch on this fubjeel, as often as we meet with thefe 
complaints in the commentaries of late writers on thofe who hav* 
lived ages before them, would lead us into a prolixity, alike trou- 
blciome to ouricives, and tedious to our readers ; to fay nothing on 

this 
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The king, not withftanding the inclemency of the feafon, Continue* 

advanced into the country of Paropamtfis 9 fo called from bismareb$$ 

* the inthemojt 

rigorous 

this head at all, might betray our own want of care, and leave them fi"f****** 
in great perplexity. We (hall therefore once for all lay down the *" rou i V 7 
reafon which have induced us to pay a greater regard than is ufu- *be mo fi 
ally done to the defcnptions met with in antient authors, and the barren 
motives which have led us to pafs this fentence on thofe who have countries. 
treated the antients in another manner. Arrian, in his account of 
Alexander's march through Paropamijis, tells us, that it was per- 
formed with the utmoft toil and difficulty, his foldiers palling through 
deep fnows, and enduring all the extremities of want (48). Dio- 
<&nf/fpeaks more largely of thefe difficulties (49) ; but as we 
have inferted what he fays in the text, there is no neceffityof repeat- 
ing it here. Curtius has followed Di odor us cxz&Jy (50) : Strabo in 
his geography agrees very well with what the reft fay, and 
yet it has been furmifed, that they are every one miftaken ; and 
on account of this province lying between the thirty-fourth and 
thirty-feventh degrees of latitude, it has been atferted, that the 
cold could not be greater there than in Italy or Greece ; yet Taver- 
jmVt (52), and in general all the travellers that fpeak either of this 
province, or of places near it, agree, that in the winter it is ex- 
ceffive cold ; that the fnow renders it almoft impaflable, and that it 
is to this very time as barren of wood, as it is defcribed to be by the 
before-mentioned authors. Perhaps it might be very poffible to 
affign the natural cauies of fuch fevere winters in thefe parts, 
but there is no neceflity of doing that ; for if the matter of fa£t 
be, as the antients have defcribed it, it fully juftifies them, and us 
in following them. To lay the truth, the moderns have been too 
afluming, and without proper grounds ; it is but very lately that 
we knew either the true form or the exact fituation of the Cafpian 
fea, and yet the miftakes of the antients about it have been cenfured 
long ago, and with great quicknefs. The fource of all this is too 
great a dependence on theoretic knowledge, and an abfurd affectation 
of not believing what we cannot bring to fquare with our hypothe- 
tic notions. One would have thought, that an error of the antients 
might have taught us to have acted with greater caution and mo- 
deity in this way ; we know, that the moll learned men of all 
fects and ages were of opinion, that the torrid zone was abfolutely 
uninhabitable, and very fair and plaufible reafons tfiey produced 
for their opinion ; and yet experience has convinced us, that they 
were abfolutely miftaken ; and if they were, why may not we ? 
In matters of fact, the evidence neceflary to conviction is of 
a different nature than in matters of (peculation ; and therefore 

(48) Anian. lib. ili. (49) Diodor. Sicul. lib. jfvil, 

(50) Cnrt. lib. vii. c. 3. (^1) Strab. Geoffr. lib. xiii. p. 723. 

(52) Voyag de Tawnier x FA. I Tit. Hifrire de Candabar. 
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the mountain Paropamifus 9 which the foldiers of Alexander 
called Caucafus. We are told by Diodorus, that he found 
the country for the moft part open and plain, without trees, 
covered with fnow, having large open boroughs fcattered 
here and there. The houfes in which the inhabitants dwelt 
were covered with tiles ; the roof riling up like a fpire, but 
open at the top, whereby they Received light, and let out the 
fmoke; the walls of thefe houfes were fo well built, and the 
mortar made ufe of for them fo excellently tempered, that 
they had in them no flaws or cracks, but were perfedHy 
fecured from the inclemencies of the air. In them therefore 
the people dwelt all the winter, having ftore of all forts of 
provifions laid up, and having previoufly fecured their vines 
and other fruit-trees, by covering them with matts, from the 
effedts of the froft. In their marches through this melancho- 
ly plain, the Macedonians were expofed to vaft inconvenien- 
cies, the reflection of the light from the fnow and ice griev- 
loufly affe&ing their eyes, and the exceflive cold feizing fuch 
as, through wearinefs, either walked flow or fat down : ma- 
jiy of them periflied. Alexander, however, pleafing himfelf 
with the thoughts of having reached Caucasus, in fixteen 
days marching crofs Paropamifus, came at length to an open- 
ing leading into Media, which finding of a fufficient breadth, 
he dire&ed a city to be built there, which he called Alex* 
andria, as alfo feveral other towns about a days journey diftant 
from thence ; and in thefe places he left feven thoufand per- 
fons, part of them fuch as had hitherto followed his camp, 
arid part of the mercenary foldiers, who, weary of continual 
fatigue, were content to dwell here. Having thus fettled 
things in this province, facrificed.folemnly to the gods, 
and appointed Proexes the Perjtan prtfident thereof, with a 
fmall body of troops under the command of Niloxenus to af- 
fift him, he refumed his former defign of penetrating into 



Baclria* (S). 



Befus, 



R Arrian. lib. in. c. 28, 29. Diodor. ubi fupra. Curt. 
lib. vii. c. 1 5. 

it was, and will be everlaftingly, wrong to exclude authentic 
relations, becaufc they do not concur with our favourite tlieo- 
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(S) We have omitted in the text a verv remarkable inrtance of 
the inequality of Alexander 's temper", and of that favagc cruelty 
which in fpitc of his many virtues itill lurked in his bicaih The 
re a Ton of our omitting it was, becaufc we find nothing of it in Ar- 
rlan ; the rcafon of our inferring it here is, its having been ap- 
proved 
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Beffuu who with the imperial ornaments had aflumed the Alexan- 
dre of ArtaxcrxeSy when he vm affitred that Alexander was der 

marching ™ Baclria 

and Sog- 

proved by the bed compilers of hiftory, though it is found in di *> Beffus 
Or//*/. It maft be owned, that there is a chafm in Ditderui, ba "& 
wherein lor ought we know this ftory might hare been infcrt- 
ed. However it be, the reader ought to find it fomewhere, ear °' 
and therefore we have made it the fubjca of a note. « While the l * e Fiood 
" king expelled Beffus to be brought to him, he came to a little ^ /°" 
" town inhabited by the Brancbid*. Thefe were a family of ~™ re 
" Milejiam % removed thither by Xerxes on account of their put- thrift, 
" ting into his hands the facred treafures repofed in the temple of 3 Z 9* 
Apollo Didym*us. They had not quite for fa ken the cuftoms l^VNJ 

« of their antient country, bat their language was a fort of 
edfey, made up of their own, and that of the country they 
« now inhabited. They expreflfed a great deal of joy at the 
" king's arrival, and readily furrendered both themfelves and 
" their town to him Hereupon Alexander called together the M- 
" lefians that ferved in his army. Now we muft obferve, that 
" the Miltfian*. bore an old grudge to the Brancbid*. The king 
" therefore referred it to them, whether they would confider 
<' their extraction, or revenge their former injury ; and as they varied 
" in their opinions, he told thei 

atter. The next day, when 

" the deputies from the Branchid* came to meet him, he com- 
" mandea ttient to attend hirh f and being come to the town, he 
entered the gates thereof with part of his army, and ordered 
the phalanx to furround the place, and, upon the fignal given, 
to pillage the receptacle of traitors, and put them ill to the 
" fword. ^Thefe poor wretches, being in a defencelefs condition, 
were everjr-where butchered, arid neither conformity of lan- 
guage, the humble pofture of fuppliant*, nor the molt fervent 
intreaty could put a Hop to their authorized cruelty. The ve- 
ry foundations of the walls were dug up, that there might 
" not be the Ieaft lootfteps left of the town. Their fury did 
44 not flop here, for they not only cut down the confecrated 
" woods, but alio grubbed up the very roots thereof, that there 
" might be nothing le/t but a barren waftc folitude. Now, had 
" their cruelty been pradlifed on the fSrft tranfgreflbrs, it might 
44 have been thought a juft punifhment of their crime ; but here 
" pollerity is punifted for the fins of its forefathers, without ever 
" having fo much as feen Miletum, far from being able to betray 
" it to Xerxes (53)". There is a paffage in Strabo which feems 
to confirm what is here related by Curtius ; he is defcribing Bac- 
fria, and from thence takes occafion to fpeak of Alexander** ex- 
ploits there and in Sogdia ; and amongft other things relates this : 
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marching towards him, immediately began to wafte all 
the country between Paropamifus and the river Oxus 9 which 
river he pafled with his forces, and then burnt all the veflels 
he had made ufe of for tranfporting them, retiring to Nau- 
taca a city of Sogdia, fully perfuaded that, by the pre- 
cautions he had taken, Alexander would be compelled to 
give over his purfuit. This conduct of his, however, dis- 
heartened his troops, and gave the lye to all his pretenfi- 
ons ; for he had affected to cenfure Darius's conduct, and 
had charged him with cowardice, in not defending the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigrisj whereas he now quitted the banks of 
the mod defcnfible river perhaps in the whole world. As 
to his hopes, though it cannot be faid they were ill founded, 
yeMhey proved abfolutely vain ; for Alexander continuing 
his march, notwithftanding all the hardfliips his foldiers fuf- 
tained, reduced all Ba&ria under his obedience, particularly 
the capital Bactra and the ftrong caftle Aornus ; in the latter 
he placed a garifon under the command of Archelaus^ but the 
government of the province he committed to Artabazus *. 
He continued his march then to the river Oxus, on the 
banks of which when he arrived, he found it three quarters 

h Arrian. lib. iii. c. 30. 

" Finding here about* the city of the Brancbid*, he demo lifted 
«« it. Thefe people had followed Xerxes out of their own country, 
" after having betrayed to him the treafures of Apollo Didym<rus ; 
" but Alexander to exprefs his abomination of their facrilege and 
" treafon, razed their city (5+^." In feveral other places this 
author alfures us, that the Branchid* did betray thefe treafures 
into the hands of Xerxes, and followed him into Afia. Yet He- 
rodotus feems to give another account of this matter, for he af~ 
cribes the plundering of this temple, and reducing it to affies, to 
Darius the father of Xerxes ; and tells us farther, that all the 
Milefian prifoners were conduced to Sufa, from whence Darius, 
without any other ill ufage, fent them to inhabit the city of Ampe % 
feated near the mouth of the river Tigris ('55V Perhaps the 
Branchid* were at this time left behind, and, after the temple 
was repaired, and the oracle reftored, betrayed the treafures to 
Xerxes on his return from the Grecian war, when he feized all 
the wealth laid up in temples, to indemnify him for the lofs he 
fuflained in that unfuccefsful expedition. However, if Alexander 
really maflacred the people, as well as demolifhed their town, 
Cur tins had reaibn to rcfleft, as he does, on the proceeding, which 
was flagrantly cruel and unjuft. 

( 54 ) Strab. Gcogr. lib. xiv.p. 518. (55) Herodot. lib. vi. 
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of a mile over, its depth more than proportionable to fuch a 
breadth, its bottom fandy, and its ftream fo rapid, as to 
render it almoft unnavigable ; neither boat nor tree in its 
neighbourhood, fo that the ableft commanders in the Mace- 
donian army were of opinion, that they fhould be obliged 
to march back. The king, however, having firft fent a- 
way under a proper efcort all his infirm and worn-out foldi- 
ers, that they might be conducted fafe to the fea-ports and 
from thence to Greece, devifed a method of paffing this ri- 
ver without either boat or bridge. He ordered the fkins of 
which the Macedonians made their tents, to be made into 
a kind of bags, and to be fluffed with certain light and 
buoyant matter ; then they were rolled and ftrongly ditch- 
ed to prevent the water from, breaking in ; by the help of 
thefe he paffed over his whole anjiy in five days, and march- 
ed dire&ly towards the camp of Bejfus, where when he ar- 
rived, he found it abandoned ; but received at the fame time 
letters from Spitamenes and Dataphernes, who were the 
chief commanders under Beffus, fignifying, that if he would 
fend a fmall party to receive him, they would put Bejfus 
into his hands. Alexander thereupon difpatched Ptolemy the 
fon of Lagus with three fquadrons of the auxiliary horfe, a 
party of archers, the battalion of foot which had been com- 
manded by PhilotaSy and a confider^ble corps of light-armed 
troops to receive the prifoner ; and Ptolemy having in four 
days pafled over as much ground as ipight have taken up 
ten, arrived within an ordinary days march of Spitamenes. 
There he received advice, that Spitamenes and Dataphernes 
were not thoroughly refolved whether they themfelves fliould 
put Bejfus into his hands; whence he, rightly judging that 
they would be glad to have that done by force, which by 
fraud they were afraid to do, put himfelf at the head of his 
horfe, and by a quick inarch furrounded the village in which 
Bejfus had been left with a few foldiers. As foon as he had 
done this, Ptolemy ordered proclamation to be made, that 
the inhabitants of the place had nothing to fear, if they de- 
livered up Bejfus. This had the wifhed-for effc&, the peo- 
ple refolved nor to fuffer for the fake cf fo wicked a per- 
fon ; they therefore opened their gates, and Ptolemy enter- 
ing feized Bejfus Curtius ha6 given quite another account 
of this matter ; and there are other accounts which differ 
from his ; but it fecms tp us impertinent to trouble the 
reader with any but this, becaufe we are convinced that it 
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is the true one k . Ptolemy the Ton of Lagus took him : 
From the memoirs of this Ptolemy we have the account be- 
fore given : To what end therefore fhould we have recourfe 
to other memoirs, the materials of which muft have been 
collected at fecond hand ? When Ptolemy had him in his 
power, he fent advice thereof to the king, and deftred to 
know after what manner he fhould be brought to him. A- 
lexander returned for anfwer, that he fhould be brought 
chained and naked, and that in this condition he fhould be 
placed on the right hand fide of the road, by which he was 
to march with his army. This being accordingly performed, 
Alexander, as he paffed by him, ordered his chariot to flop, 
and with a loud voice afked him, What could induce you to 
feixe upon Darius, your f truer eign and friend, who had always 
deferved well at your hands ? and what, after you had fei%ed 
and led him about pr if oner, could tempt you to murder him in 
jo bafe a manner ? To whom Beffus anfwered, That it was 
not his act, nor done by his advice alone ; but was performed 
by the joint confent of all who were prefent, from an opinion, 
that it would procure them the favour of Alexander. The 
king ordered him to be whipt ; directed the queftionhe had 
afked to be proclaimed aloud throughout the army, and then 
commanded that Beffus fhould be conduced prifoner into 
Bactria K A fupply of horfes being now arrived, the Ma- 
cedonian cavalry were remounted, Alexander continued his 
march to Maracanda, the capital of Sogdia, from whence 
he advanced to the river Iaxartes, called by Arrian and the 
reft of the hiftorians who have written his life, Tanais, but 
doubtlefs without any foundation j for befides a very large 
tract of land on this fide, and a much larger on the other, 
the whole breadth of the Cafpian fca is between that part 
of the river Iaxortes, to which he came, and the fall of the 
Tanais into the Pa/us Marotis. It is true, that Arrian dis- 
tinguishes between this Tanais and that, which flicws he 
had more fkill in qeo^raphy than the reft ; but we ft ill want 
a proof, that the Jaxartes was ever called Tanais by any but 
Alexander's foldicrs, who were fond of impofing falfe names 
t ) flatter their own vanity, and amufe the reft of mankind. 
On the fide of this river, as fome of his troops were forag- 
ing, liiey were furprized by the Barbarians, and a confider- 
aMc number of Al«,edonian horfe (lain. After which eicploit 
between twenty and thirty thoufand of thefe rude people be- 

k Curt. lib. vii. c. z?. Diomn. u bi fopra. Plut. in vie. 
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took themfelves to a high rock, the afcent of which was on 
all fides fleep and rugged, in hopes that there they (hould be 
fafe from Alexander & (oldiers. But the king, as foon as he 
received advice of what had happened, marched thither with 
his horfe and light-armed troops, and notwithftanding the 
danger and difficulty of the attack, led his troops in perfon to a- 
icend the rock. The Barbarians^ having fo great an advantage 
from the fituation of the place, and fighting alfo for their lives, 
repulfed the Macedonians more than once ; at laft, however, 
notwithftanding the king himfelf was wounded in the leg, fo 
as to have the fmaller of his fhin-bones broken, the Mace- 
donians carried it, compelling numbers of thofe unhappy 
wretches to throw themfelves over the rock, flaying without 
mercy thofe that fell into their hands, fo that of the multi- 
tude retiring thither not above eight thoufand efcaped ra . 

Within a few days after, the Jtbii % a famous Scythian Subdues 
people, fent embafladors to Alexander to defire peace ; with certain re- 
them came embafladors from the European Scythians j to beh. 
thefe he gave fairwords, and fent fome of his own people home 
with them, under colour of concluding the negotiations ; but 
in truth to bring him advice of the fituation of the country, 
the nature of its inhabitants, their force, and after what 
manner they made war. The Scythians having fome notion 
of what he defigned, that is, the Scythians whom he had al- 
ready fubdued ; and being alfo informed, that he had pro- 
jected the building of a city to keep them in awe, they at 
once took up arms, cut off his garifons, and joined with the 
difcontented Baftrians and Sogdians. As foon as Alexander 
was informed of this, he directed his feveral battalions of in- 
fantry to furnifh themfelves with ladders, which as foon as 
they had done, he marched inftantly towards Gaza y the 
neareft city of feven which the Barbarians had feized. At 
the fame time he difpatched Craterus to Cyropo!is y the greateft 
of thofe cities into which moft of the Barbarians had retir- 
ed, commanding him to encamp nigh the walls, to draw a 
ditch and rampart round the city, and plant his engines 
where-ever he thought convenient; fo that the citizens there, 
finding employment enough to defend themfelves at home, 
might not be able to fecure other places elfewhcrc. As foon 
as he approached Gaza 9 he ordered the wall, which was but 
of mud, and low built, to be aflaulted, and his fcaling-Iad- 
ders every- where got ready. Then his flingers, and archers, 
and darters, mixed with the foot, beginning the attack, in- 
commoded the befieged with miflive weapons, and at the tame 

111 Amu an. lib. iii. c. ult. Curt. lib. vii. c. 26, 27. 
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time galled them with darts from their engines, infomuch that 
the walls were deferted by the Barbarians, and the ladders 
being immediately fixed, the Macedonians mounted, and en- 
tering killed all the men they met, for fo Alexander had com- 
manded ; but the women, and children, and the riches of 
the place, were given as a fpoil to the foldiers. Thence he 
moved to another of thofe cities, which was built and fortifi- 
ed like the former ; which he affaulted and took the fame day, 
and difpofed of the captives in the fame manner. Thence 
proceeding to the third city on the next day, he took it at 
the firft attack. In the mean time, while he at the head of 
his troops of foot was bulled in reducing thofe places, he dis- 
patched his horfe to two other cities not far off, with orders 
to take care that the citizens, when they heard of the ftorm- 
ing of their neighbour towns, and his nigh approach, fhould 
not betake themfelves to flight, and fo render it a difficult 
tafk for him to overtake them. And as he judged, fo it 
happened, that the difpatch of thefe troops thither was necefiary$ 
for the Barbarians, who held the other two cities not yet 
taken, feeing the fmoke of that over-againft them, which 
was then on fire, and befides fome who had efcaped out of 
that calamity bringing them the news, they fled out of both 
the cities as fall as they could ; but, falling in among the 
horfe pofted for that purpofe, were moft of them llain. Thefe 
rive cities thus taken and deftroyed in two days, he hafted to 
Cyropolis, the greateft and moft populous of the whole coun- 
try. It was furrounded with a wall much higher than any of 
the reft, and was built by Cyrus ; and as many of the Barba- 
rians, both flout and well armed, had fled for fhelter thi- 
ther, it was not to be fuppofed that the Macedonians fhould 
gain it at the firft aflault. Wherefore Alexander, having 
planted his engines in places convenient, determined to bat- 
ter the wall, and where-ever he made a breach to ftorm the 
place. But finding the channel of the river, which ufually 
ran through the town like a torrent, at that time dry, and 
the wall disjoined, fo as to afford an entrance for his foldiers, 
he with his body-guards, his targetecrs, his archers, and 
Agrians, while the Barbarians were employed in guarding 
themfelves from the engines and the affailants, privately en- 
tered the city at firft with a few men through that channel, 
and having burft open the gates nigh that part, gave an eafy 
admittance to the reft. The Barbarians then, notwithftand- 
ing their perceiving their city taken, falling upon the Mace- 
donians^ a fharp battle enfued, wherein Alexander himfelf 
received a blow on the head and neck with a ftone, and Gra- 
term, and mnnv mute of his captains, were wounded with 

miflive 
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raiffive weapons. Howeyer, the Barbarians were at Jaft 
driven out of the market-place. In the mean time thofe, who 
battered the wall, feeing it void of defendants, took it, and, 



at their firft entrance, flew about eight thoufand of the ene- 



my. The reft (for the whole number there gathered toge- 
ther was eighteen thoufand) retired into the caftle: But 
thefe, when Alexander had continued his fiege but one day, 
being deftitute of water, fur rendered the piace. Thence 
moving to the feventh city, he took it at the firft afiault. 
Ptolemy indeed fays, it was delivered up without fighting ; 
but Arijlobulusy on the contrary, affirms, that it was taken 
by ftorm, and all who were found therein flain. Ptolemy 
tells us, that the captives were difperfed throughout the army, 
and kept chained till he fhould depart out of that country, 
left any of thofe who had occafioned the revolt fhould be left". 
The Scythians in Ajia, laying hold of this opportunity, came 
down in great bodies to the river's fide, to watch when they 
might attack Alexander advantageoufly ; this interruption was 
followed by an account, that Spitamenes had befieged the ga- 
rifon left in Maracanda, and that the Macedonians were in 
great danger. Alexander^ however, would not abandon a 
defign he had once formed \ having therefore difpatched re- 
lief to the city before-mentioned, he proceeded to mark out 
the city he had formerly projected, to ferve for a fortrefs a- 
gainft the Scythians. In twenty days he walled it round ; 
the foldiers vyeing with each other in the performance of the 
tafks affigned them. This once done, he gave the city to 
fuch of "the Barbarians as had ferved in his troops, to the 
mercenaries who were defirous of fettling there, and to fuch 
of the Macedonians as, being unfit for fcrvice, were willing; 
to have houfes and lands allotted to them in this place °. 

The king having accompliflied all that he intended in j) e f eah 
thefe parts, and being no ways defirous of entering into a Scychia 
war with the Scythians , from whom he knew there was no- f, ut , tl/ > 
thing to begot but blows, prepared to march away. Tht dijficult\ 
Scythians, having notice of this, came down in vaft numbers 
to the river's fide, upbraided him and his foldiers, called 



them cowards and bullies, who, proud of having fubdued the 
effeminate Per/tans, were afraid of attacking men, and dm ft 
not engage the antient conquerors of AJia. Alexander was 
exceedingly nettled at thefe reproaches, and yet was at a lofs 
how to pafs the river in the fight of fo daring an enemy ; 
however, he ordered Arijlandcr to offer lacrificcs, which lie 
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did again and again, but conftantly allured the king, that the 
omens were altogether inaufpicious ; this gave him great 
concern, but could not engage him abfolutely to drop his 
defign. On the contrary, when he reflected on the dilhonour 
which Darius the father of Xerxes had fuftained from his un- 
fortunate war with this people, he began to fancy that his 
own fame would be no lefs injured ; wherefore he at laft de- 
termined at all events to pafs the river, and to attack the 
enemy, having firft put them into fome diforder by the darts 
and ftones thrown from his engines, which, doing great exe- 
cution crofs the river, were new to the Scythians* and amaz- 
ed them very much. The Macedonian horfe being few in 
comparifon of the enemy, the Scythians repulfed them at the 
firft attack, and difordered them pretty much; but Alexander 
taking care to fupport them with light-armed troops, they 
charged again, and made fome impreffion on the enemy, 
which as foon as the king perceived, he brought up the hea- 
vy-armed troops, and the weight of their charge determined 
the matter ; for the Scythians* being unable to fuftain it, broke 
and (led, leaving a tfioufand men dead upon the fpot, among 
whom was one Satraces an eminent general* and a hundred 
and fifty were made prifoners ; much more execution would 
have been done in the purfuit, if the Macedonians* through 
exceffive heat, and violent thirft, had ndt been hindered 
from continuing it. Alexander* who was always 3mong the 
number of the moft forward and vigorous foldiers, find- 
ing himfelf very faint, drank freely of fome ftanding water, 
which threw him into fuch a flux, as endangered his life, 
which was held an accomplifhment of Artjtander*s pre- 
diction *\ It may be truly faid, that this was a hard-fought 
battle, and that the Macedonians bought their viftory much 
dearer than they were wont to do, lofing one hundred foot, 
and fixty horfe, upon the fpot, having a thoufand wounded. 
The king ordered the prifoners to be releafed, and fome days 
after, when ambafladors arrived from the Scythian king, ex- 
culing the bufinefs, and alluring him that the late proceed- 
ings were againft his orders, Alexander took all in good part, 
received them into his prote£tion, and being by no mean5 
willing to have arty thing farther to do with them, granted 
them a peace on their own terms, and began to turn his head 
to the care of his other affairs, which were indeed in no little 
diforder \ the war reviving when he leaft dxpefted it, the 
troops under Spitamenes leaning to be beat at laft both into 
difcipline and courage 1. 

p Arri an. lib. iv. c. 4, Cur.t. lib. vii. c. 7. * JuaTiN 
lib. xii. c. 5. 
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We have before mentioned the relief fent by Alexander to j^Mace- 
the garifon in the caftle of Maracanda \ it confifted of fixty donians 
auxiliary horfe commanded by Andromacbus and Menedemus, under 
eight hundred mercenaries under the command of Caranus, Pharnace* 
and fifteen hundred foot led by Pharnaces the interpreter, defeated by 
who, though a Lycian by birth, yet was perfectly fkilled in Spitame- 
the language of thofe countries, and could therefore upon ncs * 
occafion treat with the Barbarians^ in cafe they fought to 
avoid farther mifchiefs by fubmitting themfelves. While thcfe 
troops were upon their march, the Macedonians in the caftle 
made a defperate (ally on Spitamenes y and drove him and his 
forces from their works. The lofs fuftained on this occafion, 
and the news of Pharnaces's march engaged that general to 
raife the (lege, and to retire towards Sogdia. Pharnaces pur- 
fued him, and in his march meeting with a body of the No- 
mades, he attacked them; whereupon they retired, and join- 
ed SpitameneS) who elated with fo fudden and unexpected 
a reinforcement, determined no longer to avoid, but rather 
to feek the Macedonian army. There are two relations of the 
fubfequent engagement, both in Arrian, one taken from Pto- 
lemy 9 the other from Arijtobulus ; they agree in the main, 
that the defeat and (laughter of the Macedonians was owing 
to the ill conduct of their officers. Pharnaces was a man vo. J 
of military (kill, of which he was very fcniible, and offered 
to refign the command of the troops ; but this the Ma cede- 
man generals would not yield to \ for they forefuw that this 
bufinefs would be attended with great lofs, and therefore were 
not willing to make themfelves accountable for an unfortunate 
battle, and for exceeding their commiffion at the fame time. 
The iflue of the matter was, that while they were full of 
doubts and confufion, the Scythians attacked them, fupported 
by Spitamenes and his forces. The Macedonians behaved with 
great bravery, and in all probability would at lea it have made 
a trood retreat, if they had either had a good general, or if the 
officers they had, had a£h\l in concert. But Caranus with his 
Iquadron of horfe, without confulting the reft, entered the 
j. vcr, upon which the greateft part of the foot followed, not 
iris command, but his example, and with much ado gained a 
little ifland not far from the fliorc. This lhadow of fafcry 
proved their utter deflruction ; for the Barbarians cut oft ma- 
ny as they entered the water, more when they were in it, and 
...» for all thofe who <^ot into the ifi.md, thev (hot them to 
(icaih with their arrows; fo that of two thoufand three hun- 
dred and fixty vm n, horfe and foot, there did nor eic:.;T a- 
') >' e forty of the ionn<T, and ihrix hundred ol the latter ; 
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their officers being all flain, after having fliewn much more 

courage than conduct r . 
Alexan- As foon us Alexander received the news of the defeat, 
dercau/es which Pbaraaces and the troops under his command had fuf- 
tkejiege Ruined, he determined to revenge it ; with this view he took 



Maracan- hjf auxiliary horfe, all his light-armed foot, and a batta- 
fa tobe y ion 0 f t ; ae Macedonian phalanx \ with thefe he marched (if 
raijtd. therc ^ no m j(} a k e m c j lc nU mbers) fifteen hundred furlongs 

in three days 3 on the fourth he drew near to Maracanda, which 
Sf1tan12r.es had again belieged \ but on the news of Alexander* 
approach, he raid- J the liege with great precipitation, and 
retired with all the celerity imaginable. Alexander purfued 
him, not only to the edge of, but even a good way within 
the defert ; when he found it was impoffible to overtake him, 
he returned and buried all the foldiers who had fallen in the 
late engagement with honour. Then he caufed all the coun- 
try thereabouts to be burnt and wafted, putting to death the 
inhabitants of fuch villages as he had been informed had not 
only refilled fhelter to the flying Macedonians^ but had alfo 
mal- treated, and even murdered them. After this the king 
inarched to Zariafpa, where he put his army into winter 
quarters. Thither came Pbratapbcrncs y governor of Parthiu, 
a ud Stajanor, who had been difpatched into Aria to feize At- 
Lines* who had bc<4un to raife fome difturbances there ; him 
they brought bound, and with him Barzacntes, whom Bcjjus 
had made governor of Parthia ; a fhort time after arrived 
the Macedonian officers who had been fent to take care of the 
recruits, as alfo thofe who had conducted fuch as were difcharg- 
cd to their imbarkation f . Thus the army was again reftored to 
a formidable greatnefs, and at the fame time the court of Alex- 
ander /hone with extraordinary fpluidor from the rcfort of the 
nobility of the adjacent provinces, and the arrival of fo ma- 
ny illuftrious pcrfons from Greece. The king therefore took 
this opportunity of calling a great council, into which he or- 
dered Bejjus to be brought ; where having reproached him 
with his infidelity and treachery, his cruelty and treafon, to- 
wards his fovereign Daiius, he ordered his nofc and ears to 
be cut off, and u.en lent him under a guard to Ecbatana in 
Midiu, that he might abide his trial according co the laws of 
l\ic Mcdes and Per funis. Aman, who is otherwise very [par- 
ing of hi.i reflections, cenfures in warm terms this fevciity 
towards Bcjjus\ he fav>, it was align the Icing was departing 
from the marJms ot hi* anccllois, an J leaving the "cnerous 

' A it r 1 a n, lib iv. c. 5. Cc k 1 . lib. vii. c. 36. • A a r. ian. 

lib.iv.c. 7. Cl'RV. hb. vii. c. jCi. 
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notions of the Greeks, to take up the proud, cruel, and 
execrable cuftoms of thofe Barbarians wliom he had lately 
conquered, and whofe vices he now fuffered to conquer him; 
as to the fubfequent fate of Eejfus, t lie relations of authors 
are fo contradictory, that, to avoid confufion, we have di- 
jefted what they fay into a note (T). 

It 



(T) Dhdorus teils 11?, that Beffus at a £?rent feaft, to which he 
had invited his friends, growing warm with lirj'io-, prievoufly in- 
cited one of them whole name wnr> BaonJnmt, and even attempted 
to kill him ; that this man, flying in the righr to Al xandtr, the 
reft of the counfellors of Bejfus were exceedingly alarmed, fearing 
on the one hand the cruelty of this ufjrper, and on the other* 
dreaming of great rewards, if they pat him into the hands of Alex- 
ander ; which at I aft they refolved to do, and to that end feized and 
bound him. They wete not difappointed in their expectation ; 
the king rewarded them bountifully ; as for Pejus, he delivered 
him to the brother of Darius and the reft of his reiat on% who, af- 
ter offering him all the indignities they con d think of, and exer- 
cifing on him variety of torment*,- cut his flefh into fmall pieces, 

and hurled it bit by bit out of their flings f c6V Curtius informs 

us of a quarrel Beffus had with a friend of hi«, but he call* htm Co- 
bares, a Median* and one of the Magi. This man. after Beffus had 
been vilifying Darius, and exalting himfelf, told him plainly, it 
in vain to think of flying from fuch an enemy as Alexander ; 
and that the only method he had to take was fubrnirting himfelf. 
and trufting to the mercy of the victor ; this put Bffts into fuch 
a paffion, that Cobares was fo r ced to retire out of the room for his 
immediate fafetv, and afterwards fled to Alexander. Spitamenes is 
characlerifed by this author as an envious and ungrateful traitor ; 
that he told Pejus, two of his bed friends had confpired againft 
him, and that ne, having difcovered the confpiracy, had caufed 
them to be apprehended ; for which Bejfus thanked him, and 
defired they might be brought into hisprelence. Upon this Data- 
phernes and Catenes, who concurred with Spitamenes, were brought 
in with their hands tied, furrounded by eight chofen men, as if 
they had been their guards. But no fooner did Beffus rife and ap- 
proach them, than the pretended guards feized him, pinioned him, 
took his crown from his head, and tore his robes ; whereupon he 
cp'ed our, that they juflly revenged Darius, but were too propiti- 
oji to Alexander, Epitamencs a. towards led him w.th a halter 
ab'vur his neck in f o mo prefence of Alexander, who delivered him 
to Oratfjre*, Darius' c brother , with directions to fee him crucified, 
afer having his nolo and cars cur off, and then (hot to death wirh 
flriows, wnich Orat'rts Tcordin'»!v undctoo 1 : to do ; Ca'fei be- 
ir.'» to fulfil the lal! put of his puniflvnenr, which w*« rn guard 
in Sody, that no par: of it mkilir be interred in :hc hovu-U of 

f - » '. [) iodjr . Sirttl. li. »V ii . 
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AffeBs the It is certain, that about this time Alexander began to throw 
Perfian off in a great meafure the manners of a Macedonian prince, 
cufioms. an d t o affect thofe of a Perfian king. Authors vary not a 

little in the accounts they give us of this matter. Arrian fays 
exprefsly, that he laid afide the Macedonian for the Median 
habit, adding, That to him it appeared wonderful^ the king 
did not blujh when he changed the modeji covering of his head, 
which he had worn in fo many battles, for the Perfian tiara. 
Yet Plutarch as pofitively affirms, he did not follow the Me- 
dian fafhion, that he neither wore their breeches, long veft, 

birds. He afterwards tells us that he wai fent to Ecbatana, there 
to fuffer death C57).— Plutarch relates, that, by the direction 
of Alexander himfelf, Bejfus was fattened to a couple of tall ftrait 
trees, which were bound down fo as to meet ; and then being let 
loole with a great force returned to their own places, each of them 
carrying that part of the body along with it which was tied to it 
(58). — J uftin acquaints us in few words, that Alexander delivered 
Bejfus to the brother of Darius, that he might Crucify him (59). 
It is impoffible that he mould die all thefe deaths, and, amongft 
this great variety of fentiments, it is as impoffible to determine 
what death he died ; that he loft his nofe and ears by the command 
of Alexander may be efteemed certain ; and that he afterwards 
filtered capital punifhment is alfo certain ; as to the manner in 
which he iuffered it, nothing can be pofitively affirmed. In all 
probability, Bejfus might have efcaped all this feverity, if he had 
taken the advice of Cobares, and fubmitted himfelf, and the pro- 
vinces under his power, to Alexander ; for there is good reafon to 
believe, that his afluming the imperial title was at leaft as heinous 
in the fight of Alexander, as his murder of Darius ; and therefore, 
if he had not joined this to his former crime, he might have efcaped 
better. The anfwers given by Bejfus, as they are recorded in Ar- 
rian and Curtius, hint plainly at this ; for he told the king, Fir ft 9 
That Darius was murdered to obtain his favour ; and, Secondly, 
That he was not the fole author of the murder, but that all who were 
prefent concurred in ir. Among thefe was Sat ibarzanes, who, on 
his fubmitting himfelf to Alexander, was not only well received, 
but had his government reftored to him. As for the other confpira- 
tor Barzaenus, he indeed was put to death, in revenge, as it was 
faid, of the. t reafon he had committed againft his matter ; but 
then he had always continued inarms again 11 Alexander, and flying 
to the Indians for fafety was delivered up by them (60). On 
the whole therefore we may fafely conclude, that this extraor- 
dinary feverity, this laboured feei.e of doing juliice on Bejfus, 
was altogether affe&ed, and had nothing of that fpirit and gene- 
roiity which Alexander had fliewu at the opening of the war 

($7 J Curt. lib. vii. c. 20. (tfj Plutarch, it: wit. Atexattd, 

iyjj 7 : 'J*i' 1 - hb> *ii. c 5. (60) Airian. lib. iii. c. 29, 30. 

or 
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or tiara, but made choice of a garb inclining to the Perfian 
habit, more pompous and magnificent than the Macedonian 
vefture, yet not fo rich or gaudy as that worn by the Perfian 
kings. But it may be, Alexander proceeded by degrees in 
the alteration of his habit, as we know he did in the uie of it ; 
for at firft he only drefled himfelf in this manner, when he 
had bufinefs to tranfaft with his new fubjedts ; but when he 
converfed with the Greeks and commanded the Macedonians^ 
he wore his own country cloaths : If therefore this conjecture 
of ours be right, Plutarch and Arrian may be reconciled ; 
and indeed it is very probable, that in this great council, where- 
in he imitated the oriental fevcrity, he appeared in habit as a 
Perfian king ; that is, as the lord of Afia y or, as the Greeks 
were wont emphatically to ftyle him, as the Great King z (U)„- 

This 

* Arrian. lib. iv. c. 7. Plut. in vit. Alex. 

(U) Curtius gives us % very extraordinary ftory in relation to the 
revolt of the Sogdians, which, on account of its length and its hav- 
ing fo ftrong a mixture of the wonderful, we thought more proper 
for a note, than for the text ; where if it had been curtailed, it 
would not have been clear, and if inferted at full length, it would 
have interrupted the current of the narration. " Among the cap- 
" tive Sogdians, he fays, there were thirty of the chiefeft nobility 
* e of the country, who were remarkable for their prodigious 
" ftrength of body. Thefe being brought before the king, and 
" underftanding by the interpreter, that his majefty had ordered 
" them to be executed, they began to fing and dance, and by o- 
" ther wanton motions of their body endeavoured to exprefs the 
41 chearfulncfs of their mind. Alexander, being amazed at their 
" unufual alacrity on fuch an occafion, commanded them to be 
" brought back, and aflced them the caufc of their exceffive joy, 
" when they beheld death before their eyes ? To which they au- 
" fwered, that if any other than himfelf had fentenced them to 
" die, they mould have been concerned ; but fince they were to 
*' be reftored to their anceftors by fo great a king, who had con- 
" quered all the world, they looked upon their death to be fo ho- 
" nourable, as even to deferve the envy of all brave men, which 
" made them fo tranfportcd when they undcrllood his pleafurr. 
" The king then aflced them, if they would be his friends hereaf- 
" ter, if he fhouldgive them their lives r* They replied, that they 
11 had never been his enemies, but had only defended themfelvcs 
•* when thev were attacked in a ho!lile manner by him : And 
" that if any hodv would make tival of them bv ^ood oflice*. 
<( inllead of injuries, they would willir.iiiv contend in the generous 
l< It rife, and uie tiieir utmoft endeavivu . u u to be overcome. Jfe 
** afking them afterward;., Wlnt pled>e iliev won'J :'ive Jiim for 

" their fidelity ? They anfwered, the;: ii/e*. which they received 

Uiiough 
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This mightily grieved his Macedonians j and this very grief 
fhewed that they were ftill loyal and affe&ionate to him ; 
for men of traiterous or rebellious principles do not 
grieve for the errors of their prince, but magnify them into 
crimes ; and, as if they were confeious of the enormity of 
their own guilt, endeavour to transfer a part of it to their 
hated fovereign. When therefore Alexander perceived this 
difpofition in his army, he ought certainly to have foothed 
them, and endeavoured either to convince them of the recti- 
tude of his behaviour, or to have quieted them by yielding 
in fome meafure to their defires. But this was not in the na- 
ture of Alexander, or at leaft was no longer in his nature af- 
rer he had vifited the temple of Amman. Befides, he had 
about him a multitude of lycophants, who, as Arrian well 
notes, are, and ever will be, the bane of princes ; he might 
have added, andthecurfe of nations. Thefe, by complying 
with his humours and heating his paflions, carried him daily 
into new extravagancies, and brought him to be a proper in- 
ftance of the truth of another of Arrian's obfervations ; that 
an ability of conquering vaft provinces, and of acquiring fu- 
preme dominion is of little confequence to a man's happinefs, 
unlefs he preferves a philofophic conftancy and moderation of 
mind; however fpecious appearances may deceive a deluded 



world, and make them conceive gilded mifery true felicity ; 
whereas no two things in nature are farther removed. But 
to return to the feries of our hiftory, for which thefe reflecti- 
ons are to make way. 
Mtrders The G reeks , and efpecially the Macedonians, obferved an 
Clrtus at anniverfary feftival to Bpechus. This year it feems the king, 
a hanquet. omitting Bacchus, transferred the honour of this feftival to the 

Diofcuri, i. e. Cajlor and Pollux ; and, not fatisfied there- 
with, ftri£tly commanded, that for the future to them, and 
not to Bacchus, thefe folemn rites ihould conitantly be dedi- 
cated. Thefe facrifices were followed by a magnificent ban- 
quet, to which all the principal commanders in the army 
were invited, and Clytus the (on of Dropidas, who it cod as 



" through his bounty, and which they would at all times be ready 
" to reltore to him whenever he required them. Nor were they 
" worfe than their words : For thofe of them who were fent home 
" kept their countiy-pcop'e in due fubjettion to Alexander % 
and four of them being received into his body-guards, were 
" interior to none of the Macedonians in their fmcere affection to 
u the king (61). 



(Cl) Curt. HI. vii. c. 37. 
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high in the king's favour as any of them, among the reft. 
At fupper the difcourfe turned on the heroes to whom they 
had facriflced : and a queftion wasftartcd, With what pro- 
priety they were ftyled the fons of Jupiter , when it was noto- 
rious that Tyndarus was their father ? It may be, this was in- 
troduced to give lbme ingenious flatterer an opportunity of 
reconciling things, which hitherto the Macedonians could ne- 
ver underltand, how Alexander could be at once the fon of 
Ammon and the fon of Philip. Some who fat near the king 
laid hold of this fair opportunity to magnify his actions above 
thofe of Cajlor and Pollux ; and when their hands were in, 
they laid hold of the fame of Hercules too, and fet that a ftep 
lower than the glory of Alexander. To give thefe things a 
colour, they infittcd on the natural envy of men towards their 
cotemporaries, and how unwilling they were to worfhip thofc 
virtues in the living, which, with the utmoft rcadinefs and 
the moft profound refped, they adored in the dead. Clytus 
took fire at thefe cxpreffions ; he faid, he could not bear to 
hear fuch indignities offered to the gods, or the credit of 
antient heroes depreciated ', to tickle the ears of a living prince. 
As to Alexander's actions, he allowed that they were great 
and glorious, but he affirmed that they had nothing in them 
fupernatural ; befides, they were not performed by him alone, 
but by his army ; and that therefore all the Macedonians had 
a right to fhare in the praifedue to thofe deeds, in which they, 
as well as he, had exerted themfelves. Thefe reflexions 
made Alexander very angry. To footh this anger, fome of 
his flatterers began a difcourfe about his father Philip, in 
which they fought to leflen his aftions, and to reprefent him 
as a prince who had done nothing extraordinary ; which pro- 
voked Ctytus fo far, that he began to detract from the merit of 
Alexander , and to fuggeft, that nothing he had done defcrved 
to be compared with what had been performed by his father. 
Upon this the king loft all patience, and when Clytus pro- 
ceeded to upbraid him with the prefervation of his life at the 
battle of Granicus, ftretching out his arm, and faying, This 
hand, O Alexander, faved thee ; the king leaped upon him, 
and endeavoured to kill him, but was prevented by the inter- 
polition of his fuends, who caught hold of him, and with 
much ado got between them : Clytus in the mean time con- 
tinued his reproachful exprcfiions ; whereupon the king called 
for fome of his guards ; but none appearing, he began to be- 
moan himfelr exceedingly, faying, That he was now in the 
fame condition with Darius, when in the hands of 'J:> Jlus : 'Thut 
he had the empty name of ki>ig, and nothing mote. Hi^ f;i';i*ds 
upon thiii retiring and leaving him to him. elf, he fnatched a 
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lance, or,as fome fay, a long Macedonian pike, and therewith 
ftruck Clytus through, and killed him. In this account we 
have followed Arrian clofely j for to have colledted into one 
relation what different authors have delivered, could 
have only ferved to perplex the reader. What may be 
wanting to his farther information, and could be had 
from other authors, he will find below « (W). Here let us 

purfue 

0 Arrian. lib. iv. c 8. 

(W) The detail given us by Plutarch of what happened at the 
death of Clytus differs fo much from what has been inferred in the 
text from Arrian 9 and is in itfelf fo curious, that it well deferves 
the reader's perufal. He informs us, that " the king having a pre- 
*• fent of Grecian fruit brought him from the fea coaft, fo well pre- 
• f ferved. that it feemed to be but iuit gathered, fent for Clvtut that 



" he might fee and partake of it. Clytus was then facrificing, but 
« he immediately left off, and went to wait on the king, followed 
by three of the fheep, on whom the drink offering had been al- 
«« ready poured, in order for the facrifice. Alexander, being in- 
•« formed of this accident, confulted his two diviners, Arifiander 
** and Cleomantes the Spartan, and aiked them, What was portended 
€i by it ? They alluring him that it was an ill omen, he commanded 
•« them in all hafte to offer facrifices for Clytus* i fafety ; forafmuch 
" as three days before he himfelf had feen a Grange vifion in his 
•* fleep of Clytus all in mourning, fitting by Parmenio\ fens, who 
«• were all dead. Clytus 9 however, ftaid not to finiih his devotions, 
but came ftrait to fupper with the king, who the fame day had 
w fccrificed to Caflor and Pollux. And when they had drank pret- 
«« ty hard, fome of the company fell a finging the verfes of one 
«* Pranichus, or as others fay, of Pierion, which were made upon 
«• thofe captain^ who had been lately worfted by the Barbarians. 
*' on purpofe to difgrace and turn them to ridicule ; which fo of- 
*• fended the grave an tient men, that they reproved both the au- 
thor and the finger of the verfes, though Alexander and the 
<< blades about him were mightily pleafed to hear them, and en- 
" couraged them to go on : Till at lad Clytus, who had drank too 
«« much, and was bctidrs of a froward and wilful temper, was fo 
•* nettled, that he could hold no longer ; faying, It <was not <well 
" dene thus to expofe the Macedonians before the Barbarians and their 
enemies , fince though it ivas their unbappinefs to be overcome \ yet 
they tvere much better men thav thofe who laughed at them. To 
•« this Alexander replied. That furs Clylus fpoke fo tenderly ofcotu- 
or dice % *when he called it n:: fortune, o:/ly to excufe himfelf At 
" which Clytus (lartirg up, 7//f eonvnid'ue, as you are pleafed to 
" trim it, laid he to h:m, fx v: J your life, though you pretend to be 
'* fj -'uiig fom th gods, iuben von we e t tinning aiuay jrom Spithri- 
'* r'atcs'f fivntd; audit n by ex fen. r of Macedonian blood, and 
11 ly t.. tj c zi'uund , that \ e »i ; .'/<• d / j fu.h tin height \ as to defile 
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purfue the hiftory without entering into any debates upon the 
queftion which lias rifen upon the ia£t, Whether Clytus'; i»- 

difcretion 



4* 



ic 



* 1 and difown your father Philip, and adopt yourfelf t he fon of 'Jupiter 
" Ammon. Thou bafe fellow, faid Alexander ■, who was now tho- 
44 roughly exafperated, do ft thou think to utter thefe things every- 
11 where of me, and ftir up the Macedonians to fedition, and not be 
" funifbed for it ? We are fufficiently punifhed already , anfwered Cljr- 
44 tus, if this be the recompenfe of our toils ; and efteem thofe hap- 
44 pit ft who have not lived to fee their country-sen ignominioufly fcourged 
44 with Median rods, and forced to fue to the Perfians to have accefs 
to their king. While Uytus talked thus at random, and the king 
in the bitterell manner retorted upon him, the old men that were 
in company endeavoured a!] they could to allay the flame, 

M when Alexander, turning to Xenodolus the Cardian, and Artemius 
u the Colophonian, afked them, If thev were not of opinion that the 
44 reft of the Grecians behaved among the Macedonians, like fo many 
44 demi-gods among favqges ? All this wou'd not filence Clytus, who 
calling aloud to Alexander, bid him, if he had any thing to fay m 
to fpeak out ; or elfe, why did he invite men who were free-bom 9 
and ufed to fpeak their minds openly without reftraint, to fup with 
u him ? He had better live and converfe with Barbarians and con- 
quered Jlaves, who would not fcruple to adore his Perfian girdle and 
white tunic. Which words fo provoked Alexander, that not a- 
ble to fupprefs his anger any longer, he took one of the apples 
that lay upon the table, and flung it at him, and then looked 
about for his fword. But Ariftophanes, one of his life- guards, 
had hid that out of the way, and others came about him, and 
befought him to ftay his fury, but in vain ; for breaking from 
44 them, he called out aloud to his guards in the Macedonian lan- 
44 guage, which was a certain fign of fome great difturbance in 
44 him, and commanded a trumpeter to found, giving him a box 
44 on the ear for delaying, or rather refuting, to obey him, though 
44 afterwards the fame man was commended for difobey in g an or- 
44 der which would have put the whole army into tumult and 
44 confulion. Clytus continued (till in the fame quarrelfome humour, 
4% till his friend', with much ado, forced him out of the room ; 

but he came in again immediately at another door very irre- 
verently, and infolently fung this paffage out of Euripides 1 & An- 

44 dromache. Ye gods, what an ill cuftom have you introduced into 
44 Greece ! When an army has e'recled a trophy upon the defeat of the 
41 enemy, it is never confidered that the viSlory is owing to the valour 
44 of the troops who fought, but the general puts in for all the ho - 
44 nour of it ; though he had expo fed him f elf to no mare danger than 
44 many thoufands be/ides, and had done no more than a common foldier, 
44 yet he only is celebrated in the fongs of triumph , and robs the reft of 
44 their Jhare of the glory. Then Alexander, fnatching a fpear from 
14 one or the foldiers, met Clytus as he was putting by the curtain 
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discretion could excufe Alexander'* intemperance and cruelty. 
As foon as the king came to himfelf, his brains were perfect- 
ly cool, and he began to remember what had pafled, he fell 
into a fit of exccllive grief. He accufed himfelf, as indeed 
well he might, of having flain his father's brave foldier, his 
own faithful friend, the conftant companion of his toils, 
his fofter brother, and him to whom he owed his life : It 
was then, that in the bitternefs of his foul, he difclaimed all 
kindred to the gods, and with a laudable forrow mourned 
like a man, for having done a bafe and cruel a£t unworthy 
of a man. It was then he cried out on Clytus, on his fifter 
Hcllanice, whofe breafts he had fucked, and inveighed againft 
himfelf as one forgetful of the bond of gratitude, the ties of 
friendlhip, and the laws of nature, depriving his friends of 
life, and executing thofe as evil-doers who could not patiently 
hear or fee him do ill. For three days he refufed meat, ne- 
gledted his apparel, and, as fome fay, with the pike that 

*' that hung before the door, and ran him through the body. 
" He fell immediately, and, after a few piercing groans, expired. 
" In the very inftant the king's indignation cooled, and he came 
" perfectly to himfelf ; bat when he faw his friends about him all 
" in a profound filence, as feized with horror at the fad, he pul- 
" led the fpear out of the dead body, and would have turned it a- 
" gainifc himfelf, if the guards had not held his hands, and by 
" main force carried him away into his chamber (62)". The re- 
lation of Curtius agrees pretty well with that of Plutarch, only he 
attributes more moderation to the king at the beginning (63;. 
Juftin tells us in few words, that at a debauch Alexander killed 
his friend Clytus for extolling the actions of his father Philip ; but 
this author infifts very largely on his repentance, attributing his 
recovery from that date of dejection and grief, as Curtius does, to 
the advice of Callifihenes (64). If we had Diodorus's account of 
this bufinefs, in all probability we fhould find itcorrefpond with Cur- 
tius and Juftin ; but, as we have heretofore remarked, thefe au- 
thors, when they differ from Arrian, frequently agree with him ; 
the reafon is, that among a multitude of writers, who undertook 
to tranfmit the actions of Alexander to pofterity, the collectors of 
general hiftory followed, at their pleafure, fdmetimes one, and Some- 
times another, and not feldom mixed feveral relations together. 
Authors of abridgments copied from thefe indifcriminately, as the 
later Writers of particular hiftories did frequently too, adding 
fuch embellifliments, inferring fuch descriptions, and framing fuch 
fpeeches for the amplifying and adorning their works, as they 
thought fit. 

(fiz) Plutarch. in<vit. A /ex and. (63) lib, viii, c. 2, 3, 4. 

Ju/fitr. lib. xii. 6 

killed 
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killed CfytttSj would have /lain himfelf. The army in the 
mean while were difconfolate to the higheft degree ; their re- 
gard to Clytus is faid to have given way to their love and loy- 
alty to Alexander, infomuch, that to footh their afflicted 
prince, they condemned C/ytus, and prohibited his interment, 
feeking thereby to colour the fa£t, or at leaft to comfort 
Alexander by feeming to think his refcntment juft. This 
was excufable in foldiers. The priefts and philofophers went 
greater lengths. The former told the king, that what he 
did was not the error of his own will, but the effects of a 
fury infpired by Bacchus on account of his feftival being 
transferred to the Diojcuri. Thus did thefe execrable diffem- 
blers feek to transfer a crime unworthy of a man to him 
they worfliipped as a god, and moft impudently called that 
a divine fury, which at beft was beaftly drunkennefs ; all flat- 
terers are deteftable, becaufe they infult human nature ; but 
thefe fpiritual flatterers are doubly fo, becaufe, as far as in 
them lies, they proftitute the gods to pleafe the worft of men. 
Anaxarcbus of Abdera, whom moft hiftorians ftile a philofo- 
pher, but Arrian rightly a fophift, was the next who under- 
took to moderate the king's grief ; and finding him upon his 
bed fighing and deje&ed, thus he addreffed him : " Is this 
*' the Alexander whom the world looks upon with fuch ad- 
" miration ? Behold him extended on the ground, and weep- 
" ing like an abject Have for fear of the law and reproach of 
4C men, to whom he himfelf ought to be a law and the mca- 
" fure of equity, fince he conquered for no other end but 
" to make himfelf lord of all, and not to be a flave to a 
" vain idle opinion: Do you not know, that Jupiter is re- 
i6 prefented fitting on his throne, with law aififting on one 
" lide, and jufticc on the other, intimating thereby, that let a 
4fc fovercign prince do what he will, all his actions are juft 
and lawful"? Thefe were admirable dodtrines, tending 
not only to fet the kind's, mind at reft, as to the murder he 
had committed, but to prevent any more qualms, in cafe 
rage, envy, or drunkenncf, fhould plunge him n-ain into 
ihe fame cireumftances. Callifthenes y the (Vholur an J relati- 
on of Arijhtle, fought to fettle his mind by honeft and moral 
difeourfes. An'ian lays, that the fuggeftion of the priefts, in 
relation to Bacchus, did not difpleafe the king. Both Pit - 
tnrcb and the lalt -mentioned author fay, that Anaxarcbus a - 
laved the king's grief at the lame time that he corrupteJ hi; 
manners ; but Curtius afcribes the kind's recovery to Caitiff- 
■ snrs ; we may well fuppofe that they had all a hand in if, 
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though the fubfequent hiftory will fhew, that in all probabili- 
ty the laft had the leaft 
Alexander If the tragical death of Clytus had brought Alexander to a 
afpirts to right way of thinkjflg, perhaps pofterity, like the Macedonia 
dMne ho~ an foldiers, would have drawn a veil over this dark fcene, 
noun. an( j h ave c hofen rather to commend the king's companionate 

concern, th.n to have cenfured his drunken cruelty. But 
no fooner was his forrow for the death of this worthy man 
alleviated, but he began again to give up himfelf to the ma- 
nagement of thofe fycophants, whofe poifonous fpecches had 
wrought that mifchief ; and ftill they were dinning his ears, 
that in their opinion he was fomething more than man, and 
that it was injuftice and difloyalty in other people not to 
think him fo too. The refult of all thele difcourfes was, 
that a god he fhould be, or at leaft have divine honours paid 
him, as heretofore had been given to Per/tan kings ; and 
Anaxarchus the fophift, Agis a miferable poet, Cheer illus 9 Ag- 
nm\ and other parafites, undertook to bring this great mat- 
ter to bear, and to engage the Greeks as well as the Afiatics, 
to pay him adoration *. Alexander was mightily pleafed with 
this, and a great banquet was appointed, at which this hope- 
ful fcheme was to be carried into execution. At this enter- 
tainment, Anaxarchus propofed the adoring Alexander in 
a fet oration ; he infilled, that Bacchus was a Theban^ and 
though he admitted that Hercules was a Greek) and without 
reproach, vet he affirmed, that Alexander's being defcended 
from him was at once the raoft certain, and the greateft ho- 
nour which could be attributed to him ; hence he inferred, 
that if Bacchus and Hercules were worthily worftiipped, fo 
without doubt would Alexander be, whofe aftions fo far ex- 
ceeded theiis, at fome diftance of time; but inafmuch as 
that worfliip would be of fmall confequence to him then, he 
alledgcd, it would be more rational, as well as more oblig- 
ing, to oiter it him now, while he was living, and could 
take pica: u re in it. The Macedonians , who were not in the 
fecret, were ftunned at the fpeech, and knew not either 
what to think of its author, or what anfwer to afford them- 
felves to what he had propounded ; fo a long and deep filence 
enfued. Callijlbenes at laft broke through it, and, as Arrian 
tells us, delivered himfelf in thefe words: u Indeed, Anaxar- 
" chusy I count not Alexander unworthy of any honour, 

w Arrian. lib. iv. c. 9. Plut. in vit. Alex. Curt. lib. viii. c. 
7. Sc 8. Justin, lib. xii. c. 6. * Arrian. lib. iv. c. it. 

Plut. in vit. Alex. Curt. lib. viii. c. 18. Just in. lib. xii. c. 7. 
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" how great foever it be, that is fit to be afcribed to man ; 
" but there are prefcribed differences amongft men between 
" divine and human honours ; amongft many others, in the 
" building of temples, and ere&ing of ftatues ; for to the 
<« gods we confecrate oratories, offer facrificesand drink-of- 
" ferings : To the gods are fung hymns ; men aie praifed, 
44 but not adored : kifles in falutations are given to men, 
" but the gods are placed on high, and 'tis not lawful to 
44 touch them, and therefore they are worlhipped with ado- 
44 ration. Solemn times of dancings are performed to the 
44 gods, and paeans fung to them ; neither is it to be won- 
44 dered at, inafmuch as the honours given to the gods are 
44 various ; fome fort of honours given to one, and others to 
44 another, efpccially thofe honours of later times ; nay, 
44 thofe honours given to fome of the heroes differ from di- 
44 vine honours. 'Tis not therefore fit to confound thefe 
44 things, nor to advance men above themfelves and ail man- 
44 kind befides, and to degrade the gods by worfliipping 
44 them wirh the fame worfhip wherewith we adore men. 
44 Alexander himfelf would not fuffer any private man to 
44 ufurp the regal dignity and honours due to himfelf, though 
44 he gained 'em by the unjuft fuffrages of the people ; much 
44 more juftly therefore may the gods be angry, if any mortal 
44 man aflume to himfelf divine honours, or accept of them 
" from others. However, let Alexander be efteemed, as in 
44 truth he is, by many degrees the molt valiant of them 
44 that are valiant, the greateft king among all other kings, 
44 and amongft generals the moft worthy to command. But 
44 as for thee, Anaxarchm^ 'tis thy duty above any other 
44 to inftruA Alexander in thofe things that have been fpoken, 
44 and to deter him from the contrary ; for thy conver- 
44 fation he daily makes ufe of in order to improve in 
44 wildom and in Jearnin *. Neither does it become thee 
44 to be the beginner of this difcourfe, but rather to re- 
44 member, that thou art not advifing Cambyfes or Xerxes, 
44 but the fon of Philip, defcended from Hercules and Acbil- 
44 lesy whofe anccftors came out of Argos into Macedonia, 
44 and maintained their empire, not by arbitrary power, but 
44 by ruling according to the laws and cultoms of the Macs- 
44 donians. But divine honours were not conferred upon 
44 Hercules himfelf by the Grecians while he was living ; nay, 
" nor when he was dead, before the oracle at Defobos com- 
44 manded that he (hould be worfhipped as a god. Hut if 
44 there be but few that are in the country of tht Bar/ arians^ 
44 we ought to entertain the fame fentiments with them. And 
4i I e:irneflly intreat thee, Alexander , to rcnicmbei Greece; 

" for 
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for whofe fake this expedition was undertaken by thee, in 
order to add Afia to Greece ; and now confider, whether, 
when you return thither, you can be able to compel the 
free people of Greece to adore you as a god, or, excepting 
them of Greece, you can impofe this difhonour and flavery 
** upon the Macedonians only, or whether it be fit that quite 
different honours be there allowed you, feeing the Gre- 
cians confer only thofe that are human, according to the 
tc cuftom and manner of the Greeks, when, at the fame 
time, onlv the Barbarians worfhip you as a god, after the 
manner oi Barbarians. But if it be objected, that Cyrus 
fon of Cambyfes was the firft of all mortal men that was 
adore J by men as a god, and that, fince that time, this 
adoration has continued amongft the Medes and Perjians \ 
fc< yet vouare to eonfider, how his pride was curbed by the 
4 4 Scythians , a poor and indigent people ; and how other 
*' Scythians again reduced Darius to more fober tl tough ts of 
6t himfelf 5 and the Athenians and Laeedamonians Xerxes ; 
and Clearchus and Xenophon Artaxer.xes, only with, ten 
thoufand men j and Darius now overcome by Alexander, 
44 at a time when no divine honours were decreed him 99 
Alexander was highly provoked at this fpeech, and the more 
for that the Macedonians could not, forbear applauding it ; 
however, he ordered the bufinefs to go on, and feuled the 
ceremonial of his adoration thus : When he drank to aptr- 

f jn, it was expected, that the gueft Jhould immediately rife up, 
adore him, and, having received a kifs from the king, Jhould 
depart. The eldeft and raoft coniiderable of the Perfians 
complied firft; in doing which they followed their old cuf- 
tom, and were perhaps not difpleafed at the embaraflrnent of 
the Greeks (X). Leonatus, one of th-j king's friends, as Ar- 
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f\ , AH wl.o lure treated this fubjccl agree, that the Per nun* 
were a.v rciuiv to comply with Alexander 's morion for adoring him, 
n< ti.e Greek: were nverie to it ; yet we are not to fuppofe from 
thence. th.»t the former were as prone to idolatry a< ihe latter ; 
if we h\ou!d, it would be a very great error : And the re Lore, to pre 
fervc mac coniiflency which is neceflary between the leveral part., 
of this work, we have thought fit to add this note, in order to ex- 
plain the condud of the Perjians, and to acquit them oi tha; gro.s 
adulation which hah been charged upon them by fome rufli and in 
confiderate writers. Bowing down to, and even proltrating une\ 
feif before a prince, ever was, a:m Jlill i:>, held in the eat! an ad of 
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rian has it ; or, as Curtius reports, Polyfperchon, obferving 
a Per/tan touch the floor with his chin, Jauehed at it, and 
bid him hit it a lutle harder ; for which Alexander caught 
hold of him, threw him from his couch, and, as he lay on 



civi! reverence, and no more. The Perjians therefore, as deifts, 
paid thefe profound marks of fubmiflion to their king, not as fup- 
pofing him a deity, but from a perfuafion that he derived a fupremc 
authority from God. It may be, and indeed it is probable, the 
Perjians did not explain this matter, either to Alexander or thole 
about him; but contented themfeives with fatisfying the king by 
their actions, and themfeives by their thoughts (65). The Greeks 
proceeded upon notions directly oppofite. They were poly-tbeijls, 
and tho' they every day did a thouland ridiculous things in their 
public worfhip, yet, to pay divine honours to a man, was too grofs 
for them ; and therefore, as is frequently the cafe, they acted 
right upon wrong principles ; for with refpect to the ground of r his 
fubmiflion, the king and they were agreed in their fenciments. He 
fought to be taken for fomething nore than man, and they, 
with good reafon, refufed to acknowledge him fuch As the Per- 
jians could not but have the higheft contempt for their idolatry in 
all its fhapes, fo, without queftion, they were well pleafed to fee 
their zeal for idols embarafs the Macedonians with their natural 
prince, which fo ftrongly tended to put him into their hands. There 
is one objection which may poffibly be made to this account, and 
ought therefor* to be anfwered. Ic is this; There are various 

inftances in fcripture, where bowing down to, or, as it is ufually 
phrafed, worfhipping, a man, is prohibited as idolatrous (66 ; 
whence it might be inferred, that amongft the Perjians, who were 
deifis as well as the Jews, this practice was not, ftrict iy fpcaking, 
lawful ; but, if we confider, that thefe prohibitions never extend 
to the cafe in queftion, but are always directed againft worfhipping 
private men, on a fuppofition of their being cloathed with fome 
divine character, we /hall eafily perceive, that thefe marks of civil 
refpect to fupreme magiitrates were always accounted innocent, and 
very conformable to the divine law. Thus Daniel complied with 
all the cuftoms of the Perfian cour t, bowed himiclfwhcn he entered 
the royal prefence, and faluted with the ufual compliment. O 
king, live for ever (67) / • In a word, as the intent of the mind 
renders all actions either good or evil, fo, in the prefent cafe, the 
Perjians did that without idolatry, which was flat idolatry in thole- 
Greeks that did the fame thing ; becaufe the former honoured 
Alexander only as a man, the latter, whatever they conceived of 
him, paid him that refpect which they thought only due to a 
god. 

Uniujrf rhjl r " ; P so 2. (66) Acts viv. i.j. Rev. 
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the floor, told him, he made as ridiculous a figure as him whom 
be had defpifed. When it came to the turn of Callifihenes^ 
he pledged the king, aud then came for his kifs. Alexander 
being deeply engaged in difcourfe with Hepheftion^ did not 
perceive he had milled any part of the ceremony ; but De- 
metrius one of his friends told him, that the philofopher had 
not adored him. The king thereupon put him back with 
his hand ; and Callifihenes going out was heard to fay, So 
then, I have only lofi a kifs «. But the king afterwards re- 
venged himfelf more fevcrely, as we (hall fhew immediately, 
that we may not again interrupt the thread of our narration 

(*)• 

While 

i Ark ian. 1. iv. c. 12. Curt. 1. vhi. c. 20. Justin, ubi 

fupra. 

(Y) Arrlan reprefents Callifihtnei as a man exceeding proud of his 
knowledge, and, in point of vanity, very little behind Alexander 
himfelf His temper was moroie ; but he had a vehement and per- 
fuafive elocution {bS ;. Arijtotle made a right judgment of him and 
his abilities, when he faid, He nuas an excellent orator , but had 
no judgment. The fame great man forefaw what would one day 
be the fate of this philofopher ; for, hearing him treat Alexan- 
der with that unbecoming harfhnefs which was too natural to 
him, he could not help repeating what Thetis in Homer fays to 
Achilles 9 

Mcthinks I fee thee dying, fee thee dead. 

He is reported to have been a great declaimer, and that on this 
account he was chiefly admired by Alexander. Once at an enter- 
tainment the king commanded him to make an extempore oration 
in pmi'c of the Macedonians, which he did with fuch facility, in 
terms fo juft and proportionate to their atchievments, that all who 
were prefent, in token of their approbation, threw their garlands up- 
on him, excepting Alexander, who contented himfelf with repeating 
thefe lines from Euripides ; 

Without fur prize 1 hear thy language jtow ; 
For happy fubjecls pleafing words befiouu. 

1 

He then commanded Callifihenes to point out the errors and mif- 
takes of the Macedonians, that they might the better know how to 
correct them. The orator, laying hold of this opportunity, imme- 
diately entered into a long and bitter invective againil the Macedo* 



(6$) Arrian. /. iv. c. 10. 
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WmiE'the minds of men were yet warm, the murder of A nrw 
Clytus unforgot, and the king's affc&ation of foreign manners con/piracy 
continually provoking'his natural fubjefts, a new confpiracy a l atn ft 
was difcovered, which very narrowly mifled taking effe£t. 
The king had neareft his perfon fifty Macedonian youths of 
thefirft quality, who, according to the rules of waiting, con- 
tinually attended him in the field, at his exercifes, when at 
table, and when he retired to his reft. Among thefe there 
was one Hermolaus the fon of Sopolis, who had contra&ed a 
violent antipathy to his matter ; the occafion this : One 
day, whep he attended Alexander in the chace, a boar crofTed 
him as he rode before the king ; whereupon the young man, 
eager in his fport, ftruck the boar with a fpcar, and killed 
him on the fpot. Alexander, provoked at Iofing an oppor- 
tunity of fhewing his dexterity, ordered the boy to be whip- 
ped in the fight of all his companions, and his horfc taken 
from him. Hermolaus, almoft diftra&cd with the deep fenfe 
of thedifgrace hehad fuffered, complained of it in the mod 
moving terms to Sojlratus the fon of Amyntas, one of his 
companions, alledging, that he fliouid never be at peace till 
he had revenged on Alexander the injury that had been done 
him. Sojlratus, who loved him tenderly, came eafily into 
bis meafurcs ; and they two having formed the defign, after- 
wards drew in Antipatcr, Epimenes, Anticles, and Philotas, 
all youths of quality like themfelves and fquires of the body to 
the king, to be concerned with them. The event of their 
confutations was, that when it came to be Antipater's watch, 



mans in general, and againft Philip of Mactdon in particular, to 
whofe greatnefs he applied thefe lines ; 

When civil broils declining flates furprize, 
7 here the nuorft men to bighejl honours rife. 

This imprudent declamation loft him the hearts of his auditors ; to 
which alfo the king's obfervation contributed not a little. Calllf 
thencs % fays he, has not fiewn Jo much of his eloquence, as of his 
ill will to the Macedonians, in this fpeech (69) Bur, however, he 
might lofe himfdf on this occafion, when he came to oppoie the 
king's affumiog divine honours, he war. again cried »jp, and all 
the Macedonian youth followed him as the patron of liberty and 
the teacher of true philofophy ; 1b much doe.-, a man's character 
depend on hi* going whh, or goi;ig aguinii, the people's hu- 
mour. 

(Ci)) Pint, in A!cx % 
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they fliould kill Alexander in his flecp. It docs not appear 
that any of the confpirators relented when the very day came ; 
nor is it probable that the king could poffibly have efcaped, if 
an unforefcen accident, or, as feme would have it, a miracle, 
had not interpofed and defeated all their purpofes. Arifto- 
bulus in his memoirs relates it thus : There was a certain 
Syrian woman who attended the camp of Alexander , and who 
frequently a£ed and fpake as if befidc her fenfes. This wo- 
man pretended to foretel future events ; but ftie delivered her 
predictions in fo odd a way, thar, till their accompliihments 
compelled people to take notice of them, flie was laughed at 
and ridiculed ; but when by degrees the falling out of things 
fhe had foretold had gained her fomc degree of credit, the 
king, who had always a leaning to thefe fort of things, di- 
eted that fhe fliould never be reftrained from entering his 
prefence. It happened, that the night the confpirators had 
fixed on for the execution of their defign, Alexander drank 
pretty late with his friends. As he was retiring from the 
place where they were drinking to his own apartment, this 
woman threw herfclf in his way, and, in one of her frantic 
fits, bid him go back and drink all night, in which, 'tisfaid, 
he obeyed her. However it was, fo it fell out, that he did 
drink all that night, which rendered the confpirators fchemc 
abortive. The next (Jay Epimenes the fon of Arfeas, who 
was one of the number, difcovered the whole to Chariclus his 
friend, and this Chariclus communicated it to Eurylochus ttt; 
brother of Epimcnes ; Eurylochus immediately addrefled him- 
felf to Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, who informed the king of it j 
upon which directions were immediately given, that all who 
were named by Eurylochus fliould be immediately apprehended 
and examined apart. They # did not make any difficulty of 
confeffing the whole defign ; and each of them named thofc 
who were in it. Some time after, Hermolaus, according to 
the Macedonian conftitution, was brought before the army, 
and there charged with intending the murder of his fovereign. 
Inftead of a defence, the young man, with great ferenity of 
mind and chearfulnefs of countenance, faid, That a man 
** of ijui it, who was born free, could never tamely fupport 

the indignities which lud been offered him by the king. 
" He allcdged alio, that not himfclf only, but his country, 
v <- hud been grofly injured ; that Phi lotas had been murdered 

without pi oof ; Parmenio alTuflinated without pretence; 

numbers put to death on flight fufpicions ; Clyttts butcher- 
tc td in drink , the Median habit and cuftoms preferred to 
" thole of AUx.cdo,i 5 edicts iflued to eftecm a wan a^W, 

" while 
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** while that man plunged himfelf in drunkennefs, luxury, 
" and other vices, fcandalous to himfelf and detrimental to 
" the ftate. From all which, by giving him death, he fought 
" to fet himfelf and the Macedonians free. " His fpeech 
<nded, himfelf and his accomplices were ftoned by the army d . 
As all the Macedonian youth were auditors and admirers of 
CalU/ibeneSy and Hermolaus his particular friend, he was 
charged with this confpiracy and apprehended, Arrian feems 
to be in fome doubt, whether the apprehenfion of Callijlhe- 
ties was founded on any proofs, which, however Ptolemy* 
in his memoirs affirmed, or was feized merely from the 
malice and fpite of Alexander. We have a better authority 
on this head, thancirher Arrian or Ptolemy, which yet is not 
diffident to determine it. This authority is a paflage in a 
letter from Alexander to AntipaUr> as fallows, " The young 
" men were ftoned to death by the Macedonians ; but for the 
" fophi/iy /. e. Calliflbenes* I will take care to punifh him, 
u and them too who fent him to me, who harbour thofe in 
14 their cities who confpireagainft my life." Plutarch tells 
us, that Ariftotle Was threatened by thefe infinuations ; how- 
ever, certainly the king grew very inexorable, and at the 
fame time very fufpicious. As to CalUJlbmcs, what became 
of him it is impoflible to determine. Arijlobulus, who was an 
eye-witnefs of all he wrote, affirms, that he was carried a- 
bout in chains, till he died of a natural death. Ptolemy* 
who was alfo an eye-witnefs of all he recorded, aflerts, that 
fce was firft rack'd, and then crucified. Befides thefe we 
have many other ftories about him, which, as they are all 
uncertain, we think, we may fafely omit, efpecially, as we 

(hall have occafion to fpeak of him again in another 
place e . 

When the feafon of a£ion approached, embafladors from ^ 
Scytfria arrived-, whofe errand was to inform the king, that n ^f°™ S 
their monarch, to whom he had fent embafladors, was dead, g 
and that his brother had fucceeded him, that this new prince 
was willing to receive his commands, would give him his 
daughter in marriage, if he thought fit, and, if he defired it, 
would come to wait upon him in perfon. Alexander anfwer- 
ed them in terms of friendfhip, but declined a Scythian al- 
liance. Pbaraimanes, king of the Chorafment\ came about 
the fame time to Alexander's camp, with a body of fifteen 
hundred horfe. He informed him, that his territories bor- 

a Arrian. 1. iv. c. 13. r4- Plut. in vit. Alex. Curt. I. 
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dered on the Euxine fea, and offered his fervice, both for 
providing his army with neceflaries, and furnifhing himfelf 
whatever quota the king fliould think fit, in cafe be intended 
to turn his arms on that fide. With this Alexander was per- 
fectly well pleafed, commended the king, entered into an al- 
liance with him, and recommended him to Artaiazus, prefi- 
dent of the provinces bordering on his dominions; however, 
as to the expedition propofed, he declared, that his intentions 
were firft to reduce the Indians, and then to return into 
Greece \ after which he propofed to make ufe of this prince's 
offer, and with his whole forces to invade the countries bor- 
dering on the Euxine fea. With this anfwer he difmilTed 
Pharaimanes, arid immediately prepared for the carrying his 
own projefts into execution f, though they were far from be- 
ing pleafing cither to his council or to his army (Z). 
He re- II e firft directed his march to the banks of the river Oxus y 

enters Sag- an( ] then determined to enter the country of the Sogdians, on 
dia. account of their refufing to yield obedience to the governor 

he had appointed over them. Polyfpherchon^ with fome other 
generals and a confiderable body of forces, he left in Baftria, 
The reft of his army he divided into five columns ; the firft 
under the command of Hephejlion ; the fecond under Ptolemy 

* Arrian.1. iv. Curt. 1. viii. 

(Z) Whoever perufes the critical notes in the beft editions of 
Arr'tan and Plutarch, will perceive, that fome miftakes are imput* 
ed to the former, and many to the latter, in the accounts they 
give us of thefe marches, and other tranfa&ions of Alexander, yet 
whoever Veads Straio's geography, wherein thefe matters are 
treated more largely, though, generally fpeaking, with conformi- 
ty enough to the defcriptions of the writers above-mentioned, and 
compares them with authentic relations of the ftate of the Ujbeck- 
Tartars, and of the north-eaft provinces of the prefent Perjian em- 
pire, will find, that thefe cenfure9 arc, for the moil part, very in- 
differently founded ; and that thefe antient writers are very far 
from being in the wrong. This deferves particular regard jn re- 
fpeft of the tranfaftions we are now coming to ; for it is certain, 
that the countries are well defcribed, and that what is faid of for- 
tifying rocks, and making granaries under ground, arc not either 
dreams or fictions. On the contrary, if an European army were a- 
gain to make war in thefe countries, the hiftory of their adlions 
would not only tranfeend any thing recorded by Arrian, but, in 
all probability, appear more romantic to us than any of the ftorici 
©f Curtins himfelf, who, on a careful and impartial perufal, will 
appear not to have erred fo much in fuels, as in his manner of re- 
lating them, attending more to the method and elegance, than to 
the certainty and accuracy of his hiftory. 

Lagus ; 
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Lagus ; the third was commanded by Perdiccas \ the fourth 
by Cctnui and Artabazus ; the laft he led himfelf. The reft 
of the corps fpread themfelves over the country, reducing all 
the caftles and other fortrefles they met with, and which were 
held by the enemy. The body commanded by Alexander 
marched on to Maracariday where fhortly afrer the reft of 
the columns arrived ; the whole province being reduced under 
his fubje&ion. SpitameneSy however, who was at the head 
of the revolted Sogdians y retired towards Scythia 9 and having 
procured a fupply of fix hundred horfe, he fuddenly entered 
Baftrxdj furprized a caftle, where he put the governor and 
garifon to the fword, and then advanced ' to the very fub- 
urbs of Zariafpa ; but, not having a force fufficient, he could 
not befiege the town. However, fome Macedonian horfe- 
men, who had been left there lick, finding themfelves now a 
little better, immediately mounted, and followed him. The 
Scythians were fo terrified at their approach, that they aban- 
doned all their booty ; but while the Macedonians were em- 
ployed in collecting it together, Spitamenes prevailed on his 
Scythians to take poft in a wood behind them, from whence 
perceiving the vi&ors to return carelefly, and without order, 
they fuddenly iflued, and cut them off to a man. As foon 
as the news of this defeat came to Craterusy he immediately 
marched againft the Majfagettty who, when they heard of 
his approach, fled towards the defert ; but were hotly pur- 
fued by him ; and they, and others of the fame nation, to 
the number of about a thoufand horfe, were overtaken juft at 
the edge thereof, and 1 a (harp conflict happening thereupon, 
the Macedonians were viftors- Of the Barbarians about one 
hundred and fifty were flaip ; the reft efcaped into the defert, 
Craterus and his foldiers not being able to purfue them far- 
ther. In the mean, while Artabazus^ begging to be dis- 
charged from his government of Baclria 9 by reafon of his 
advanced age, his petition was granted ; and Alexander fub- 
ftituted Amyntas the fon of Nicolaus to fucceed him, and 
having left Ccenus there, with his own and Meleagcr\ 
troops, befides four hundred of the auxiliary horfe, all tiie 
pikemen on horfeback, and the Batlrians and Sogdians un- 
der Amyntas y the chief command over all thofc was given 
to Caanusy who ordered them to winter in Sogdia^ partly for 
garifons to defend the country, and partly to encounter Spi- 
tamenes 9 if he fhould attempt to make any inroad there dur- 
ing the winter. But SpitameneSy underftanding that all 
places were filled with Macedonian garifons and that it would 
be a difficult matter for him to make a retreat, if he had oc- 
cafion, refolvcd at once to turn his whole power againit (.V- 
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nus and his forces, imagining he would penetrate the moft 
cafily into the country that way ; and when he approached 
Gaba* a fortified place belonging to the Sogdians* feated on the 
borders between them and the Majfageta - Scyth ians , he drew 
in four thoufand Scythian horfe to join his forces, that they 
might make an irruption into Sogdia. Thefe Scythians being 
extreme poor, as having neither cities, nor fixed and certain 
habitations, nor poflefling any thing which they were afraid 
to lofe, were eafily induced to join their forces with any na- 
tion, Ccenus* having intelligence of Spitamenesh approach, 
marched forth with his army to meet him; and a fharp battle 
thereupon enfued, in which the viftory fell to the Macedo- 
nians. The Barbarians loft: above eight hundred horfe, and 
Caenus about twenty five horfe and twelve foot in this con- 
flict. The Sogdians who furvived this day's a&ion, as alfo 
many of the Baclrians* leaving Spitamenes in his flight, came 
to Ccenus *zn<l* having furrendered themfelves into his power, 
fwore fidelity to him. But the Maffageta* and other Scy- 
thians* after the lofs of the battle, having feized upon the bag- 
gage of the Baftrians and Sogdians their allies, accompanied 
Spitamenes in his flight into the defert ; but when they came 
to uuderftand, that Alexander was preparing to fcour thefe 
places, they flew Spitamenes* and, having cut ofF his head* 
fent it as a prefent to Alexander* hoping by this action to 
make him ceafe his purfuit after them. This is Arrian's ac- 
count ; as for that of Curtius* it is fo little confiftent there- 
with, that we are under a neceflity of giving it by itfelf, and 
leaving it to the reader, whether he will credit the foregoing 
very probable, or that very furprizing ftory* (A). 

At 

z Arrian. lib. iv. c. 18. 

(A) Spitamenes had a wife on whom he doated, and as the dan- 
gers and fatigues me was expofed to in accompanying him where- 
ver his misfortunes drove him, were become troublefome to her, 
'he employed all her charms to prevail with him to defift from 
flying any farther; and as he had already experienced Alexander's 
clemency, to try to appeafe the anger of an enemy he could hope 
no otherwife to efcape. She had three fons by him, who were 
pretty well grown up. Thefe fhe brought to his embraces, and 
begged he would at leaft take pity of them ; and, to enforce her 
pray err, (he told him Alexander was not far off. But he thinking 
he was betrayed, and not advifed, and that it was the confidence 
Die had in her beauty, which made her not care how foon fhe came 
into Alexander '$ power, drew his fword, and would have killed 
her, if her brothers had r»ot happily interpofed. However, he 

■ ninmandcd her to be gone out of his light, threatening her with death 

it 
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At the opening of the fpring, the king marched into 7h Sog- 
Sogdidj in order to befiege a fortreis built on a rock, to which dian rock 
Oxyartes the Bafirian had conveyed his wife and family, 

if flie offered to come into his prefcnce ; and that he might not 
be fenfible of her abfence, he paffed the night with his concubines ; 
yet as his paffion for her was great, it was the more inflamed by 
the diftafte he took to their company. He therefore gave himfclf 
intirely again to her, conjuring her never to fpeak to him mpre on 
that account, but willingly undergo with him whatever fortune 
did allot them ; fince, for hi? own part, he had rather die than 
furrender himfelf. Hereupon flie excufed herfelf, telling him, that 
fhe had adviled him only co what flie thought was molt for his in- 
tereft, and, admitting fhe had talked like a woman, yet it was 
with a faithful intention ; however, for the future fhe would con- 
form to his pleafure. Spitamenes, won by this counterfeit complai- 
fance, gave a great entertainment on account of their reconcilia- 
tion, where, having loaded himfelf with wine and good cheer, he 
was brought half afleep into his apartment. As Coon as his wife 
perceived he was in a found ileep, (he drew a fword flie had undet 
her garment for the purpofe, and cut off his head, and, all be- 
fmeared with the blood, gave it to a fervant who was privy to 
htr crime ; and, being attended by him, came in this bloody con- 
dition to the Macedonian camp, where flie fent word to Alexander, 
Jhe had fomething of importance to communicate to him, and which 
be muft hear from her o-zvn mouth. The king immediately ordered 
her to be introduced, and obferving her to be ftained with blood, 
imagined flie came to complain of fome affront offered her ; he 
therefore afked her what Ihe had to fay ? Hereupon (he called for 
the fervant that waited in the entry, who, having Spitamenes's 
head under his garment, gave the guards a fufpicion, and, upon 
their fearching him, he pulled out the head, and fliewed it ; but 
the bloodlefs pa'enefs had fo disfigured its features, that it was a 
hard matter to diftinguifh whofe it was. Alexander being inform- 
ed, that it was a man's head that he brought, went out of his 
tent, and inquired into the matter ; which he accordingly told 
him. The king's mind was now perplexed with variety of 
thoughts ; for, on the one hand, he looked upon it as a confider- 
able piece of fervice, that he who was fir A a refugee, and had af- 
terwards proved a traytor, and was like to have delayed the exe- 
cution of his great defigns, was kilied ; but then again he deteit- 
ed the barbarous adlion of her having thus treacheroufly murdered 
her hu/band, who had deferved well of her, and by whom fhe had 
feveral children. At lalt the foulnefs of the fact got the better of 
the fervice it did him, Jo that he fent her word to be t'one from 
the camp, led the Greeks more humane minds and gentler man- 
ners (hou Id be corrupted by the example of lb barbarous an ac- 
tion {jo). 

(70' Curt. I. viii. c 12. 

as 
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as to a place impregnable. It was indeed the laft refource 
of the rebels, and Alexander rightly judged, that unlels he 
could reduce it by force, it would afford them a conftant 
xetreat, and fo fpin out the war to an exceffive length. 
When he arrived at the place, he found it ftrong beyond 
his apprehenfion ; for the rock was not only rugged and 
fteep, but fo flippery alfo, that it was almoft impoffible to 
afcend it befides it was covered with fnow, which melted 
afforded the befieged plenty of water, their granaries being 
filled with corn i fo that there was as little probability of 
ftarving them by a blockade, as reducing them by a fiege ; yet 
Alexander refolved to attempt it by the method laft-mentioned. 
To this he was the more ftrongly urged by the anfwer fent 
him, when he fummoned the place ; for the commandant 
then told him, That when he had a corps of foldiers with 
wings, he might expect to take the place. In order to pulh 
matters as far as they would go without lofs of time, of which 
the Macedonians were always frugal, he caufed a proclama- 
tion to be made, offering the foldier who fhould firft gain 
the rock twelve talents, and prize* of an inferior, but ftill 
great, value to thofe who fhould mount after him : The 
laft being to have three hundred darics, which amounted to 
about three hundred pounds. On the publication of this re- 
ward, no lefs than three hundred of the Macedonians offered 
themfelves for this fervice. Thcfe men taking with them 
their tent pins and ftrong ropes, went to make their attempt 
on that fide of the rock which was leaft acceffible, jn a fup- 
pofition, that there they (hould find the leaft oppofition. In 
this conjecture tho' they were not deceived, yet in the very 
getting up they loft thirty of their number, whofe bodies were 
never found, being, by the height of their fall, deeply interred 
in the fnow ; for the manner in which they afcended the rock 
was thus : They ftruck their iron-pins into fuch places as 
would afford them fattening, and having fixed ropes to 
thcfe pins, they afcended by thofe ropes ; whenever there- 
fore either the pins or the ropes gave way, the Macedonians 
fell, and, as we obferved befoic, were loft in the fnow. 
Thofe who got up fafely making the appointed fignal from 
tuc top of the rock, Alexander fummoned the place a fecond 
time, giving the bcfieged to undcrltand, that he had now 
a corps of winded foldiers. 1 he Macedonians above, in com- 
pliance with the fig mil from below, making a loud fhoutand 
catering their Weapons, thegaiilbn were fo much affrighted, 
ti at, without making any inanity .is to the number of thofe 
woo w»ic got up, they luncndcicd the place at difcretion. 

Oxyu vtcs 
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Oxyartes was abfent when this fortrefs fell thus into the hands 
of the king, who entertained his wife and family with that 
civility and honour for which he was fo juftly famous. The 
daughter of Oxyartes y whofe name was Roxana y was efteemed 
the moft beautiful woman in Afia y after the death of the wife of 
Darius ; and flie had the good fortune to fubdue the heart 
of Alexander^ who hitherto had not given any ligns of an a- 
morous difpofition. Some writers fay, that he faw this lady 
at a feaft, and that he was fo taken with her beauty, that 
he immediately ordered bread to be diviJed between them, 
according: to the Macedonian method of efpoufing ; but Ar- 
rian fays nothing of this. He only tells us, that Alexander 
falling violently in love with his captive, was yet a man of 
fo much honour and temperance, that he would not make 
ufe of the privilege of war, but openly and generoufly ef- 
poufed the lady ; of which Oxyartes having advice, he in- 
ftantly came and rendered himfelf, and was received with all 
the teftimonies of kindnefs and refpedt *>. 

After the redu&ion of Sogdia^ Alexander determined to As alfi 
march into the country of the Parataca, where there was another 
another fortrefs on a rock held to be abfolutely irreducible, fortrefs 
This was called the rock of Chorienet y becaufe one of the beldim- 
principal noblemen of the country of that name had retired pregnable. 
thither for fliel ter, and had with him a very numerous gari- 
fon, well ftored with all forts of provifions. The floping 
height of this rock was near five miles, its circuit near fif- 
teen ; but it was every-where fo fteep and craggy, that, ex- 
cept by a narrow way wrought by art, it was abfolutely 
inacceffible. The whole was furrounded by a deep and broad 
ditch. Thefe difficulties ferved only more ftrongly to deter- 
mine Alexander to overcome them ; he therefore provided 
inftantly for the fiege, by cutting down a vaft number of 
trees, of which ladders were made for defcending the ditch, 
it being dry. One half of his army was employed all day 
in this labour ; the other half, by three divifions, wrought 
all night in the ditch itfelf, where they began to drive huge 
piles, and to cover them with hurdles, and other proper ma- 
terials for eftablifhinga folid bridge, over which the army might 
march to the aflault. At firft thofein the fort derided their at- 
tempt ;"but when they faw them proceed brifkly in it,and found, 
that themfelves, with all their advantage of fituation, were not 
able to injure them with their miffive weapons, by reafon of 
their contrivances to cover themfelves in the ditch, they be- 

h Arrian. 1. iv. c. 20,-24. Curt. 1. viii. Plut, in vit. 
Alex. 
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gan to be difmayed ; fo that at length Chorienes lent to de- 
Are that Oxyartes would come and confer with him ; which 
was accordingly granted. Oxyartes having allured him, that 
nothing was inacceflible to the fpirit and induftry of the Ma- 
cedonians ; and that, on the other hand, there could not be 
a more generous or merciful enemy than Alexander^ he fo 
wrought on Chorienes , that, with fome of the principal per- 
fons who were with him, he defcended the rock, and went 
to wait on Alexander in his camp. The king received him 
fo obligingly, that he prefently fent back fome who ac- 
companied him, to direft the garifon to yield up the place ; 
which was performed without delay. Alexander then a fc end- 
ed with five hundred armed foot, to take a view of the place, 
which afforded him great fatisfadtion, on account as well of 
its capacioufnefs and conveniency, as of its extraordinary 
ftrcngth. However, in refpeit of Chorienes , he left no ga- 
rifon there ; but having enrolled him in the number of his 
friends, committed it again to his charge. This Nobleman, 
to give fome tefl-imony of the fcnfe he had of fuch honoura- 
ble treatment, finding Alexander's army was much diftrefled 
for want of provifions, diftributed corn, wine, and falt-meat, 
for two months to all his foldiers, and at the fame time de- 
clared, that he had notexhaufted the tenth part of his own 
ftores. This made the favour appear Hill greater in the king's 
eyes, fmce it demonftrated ths Surrender of Chorienes to have 
proceeded folely from the fenfe of Alexander's generofity, 
and not of any neceflity he was under 1 (B). 

Catenes 

1 Arr 1 an 1. iv. c 24, 25. 

(T5) The accounts given us by Curtius of the Sogdian rocks are 
r?3liv irreconcileahle to probability, or to themfelves. The com- 
mander of the rirft rock he calls Jrimazes. He defcribes the 
rock itfelf as if it were ho'low wrhin ; and as he is fond of a 
ny opportunity of digreffing. defenbing, and exercifing his talent 
in rhetoric, fo on this occafion he introduces Alexander making a 
fpeech to thofe who were to mount the rock, obliges us with their 
anfwer, and afterwards enters into a long and pompous detail of 
rhe difficulties furmounted by them in fcaling of this rock. Laft 
of all he tells us, that when Arimazes came down and fubmitted 
himfelf to the king, with thirty of the principal perfons who had 
taken fheltcr with him, he ordered them to be (irft whipped, and 
then crucified, notwithftariding that he was m great doubt of 
their throwing his handful of men down who had fcaled the top 
of the rock ; a proceeding directly oppofite to common fenfe and 
rcafon (7 1 > In the province of Nauru he tells us, that Alex- 

(7 1 ) Curt. L vii. c, n. 

ander 
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Catena and Aujianes were now the only rebels remaining The 'war 
in this country, Againft thefe Craterus was difpatched, with transferred 
a conOderable body of horfe and foot ; and a battle enfuing, t<nvard* 
the barbarians were entirely routed, Catenes (Iain, and Au- the Indus, 
fianes taken alive, and put in chains. All things being now 
in a ftate of quiet, Alexander advanced over mount Cauca/us, 
as his foldiers called it, and in ten days time reached the city 
of Alexandria, which he had founded. There he difplaced 
the governor, becaufe he had been wanting in his duty ; and 
leaving here fuch of his Macedonian foot as were unfit for 
further fervice, he, after pompous facrifices to Minerva, ad- 
vanced to the river Copkenes. Thence he difpatched a herald 
to Taxiles and the other princes on this fide the river 
Indus, directing them to come forth and meet him, as he 
advanced towards their territories ; which they accordingly 
performed, bringing with them the moft valuable prefents 
which their dominions woukl afford ; Taxiles, in the name of 
the reft, making him a promife, that they would prefent him 
with twenty-five elephants Curtius tells us, that this In* 

k Idem ibid. 

w 

dnder befieged another prodigious rock, of which Sifimitbres was 
governor. This man, he fays, had two fons by his own mother j 
which, he informs us, was a thing cutfomary in that country ; 
and that this wife and mother of his with-held him, by her ar- 
guments, from furrendefing the place, when his friend Oxyartes 
had taken pains to come and treat with him. At lad, however, 
Sifimitbres yielded himfelf, his family, the people under his com- 
mand, and the rock, to Alexander , who treated him with great 
humanity (72). A little after Curtius tells us of the king's en- 
tering into a province governed by one Cohort anus, who treated the 
king with great magnificence : and that his daughter Roxana com* 
ing in at this feaft, the king fell paffionately in love with her, 
and being immediately betrothed to her afterwards married her 
(73^. Here are a multitude of miftakes, if we credit the befl 
Greek authors ; for Roxana was not the daughter of Cohortanus 9 
but of Oxyartes ; nay, this Cohortanus is met with no-where elfe. 
In all probability he was the fame with the Choricnes of Arrian. 
As for Sifimitbres, he is mentioned by Plutarch, who tells us, that 
Alexander alked Oxyartes % if this man was a man of courage ? To 
which he anfwered, No. Then, faid the king, the rock is our 
own, if it were indeed impregnable in its nature (74) Thefe 
paffages are evidently difcordant, and therefore we have not in- 
serted them in the tetft, that they might not perplex or impede 
the reader in his profpeft of Alexander 's conqucfts. 

(72) Idem /. viii. c. 2. (73; Idem Hid. I. viii. 

c. 4. (74) Plut. in vit. Alex. 
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dian king, or his fan, whom he calls Omphis^ prefented Alex- 
ander with fifty-fix elephants, and three thoufand bulls, a 
crown of gold, and a confiderable fum of coined filver ; which 
prefents, as they befpoke the refpeft and kindnefs of the gi- 
ver, had fuch an effc& on the mind of the conqueror, that 
he not only reftored the king his own prefents, but added a 
thoufand talents to them Plutarch has the fameftory with 
refpedt to thefe thoufand talents ; but, in all probability, they 
were extra&cd from fome of the memoirs of Alexander^ writ- 
ten rather to furprize and amaze mankind with fictitious ad- 
ventures, than really to inform them of what he did He- 
phejlion^ with part of the army, was fent, with king Taxiles 
and the reft of the Indian Princes, abfolutely to reduce the 
country as far as the river Indus ; and on their coming thither, 
they were dire&ed to make the neceflary preparations for the 
king's patting over with all his forces. Hephejlion executed 
this commiffion with little trouble, only one of the petty 
princes in the country prefuming to make any refiftance; and 
he being flain, and the city, where he had fortified himfelf, 
taken by ftorm, it ftruck fuch a terror as kept all the adjacent 
country in great quiet. Alexander^ in the mean time, bent 
his march, with the reft of his forces, towards the river Chee^ 
by fome called Choafpes* on the banks of which he found a 
rough and barbarous people, whofe cities he prepared to re- 
duce. The firft he attacked was furrounded by a double 
wall ; and yet the people therein were fo hardy, that they iflu- 
ed out into the field and offered him battle. Alexander , with 
his horfe and light-armed troops, immediately engaged them, 
and, after afhortand fmart conflift, compelled them to take 
flielter in the place ; he was, however, (lightly wounded in 
the fhoulder. Ptolemy fon of Lagus, and Leonatus, two of 
his principal captains, fhared the fame fate. He then caufed 
the place to be inverted, and the next day attacked the firft 
wall where he thought it weakeft. The inhabitants made a 
vigorous defence ; but finding it abfolutely ineffectual, they 
at laft retired within the inner wall, and while the Macedoni- 
ans were preparing to attack that alfo, they opened their gates 
on the other fide towards the mountain, whereby many of 
them made their efcape, tho' numbers were flain by Alexander** 
foldiers, who were fo enraged at his being wounded, -that they 
gave no quarter. The king then ordered the city to be razed, 
and afterwards proceeded to Andaca % a mod confiderable ci- 
ty in thofe parts. This was rendered to him upon terms, and 
he left Crater us there with the heavy-armed forces, to reduce 

1 Curt. 1. viii c. 12. m Plvt.m vit. Alex. 

all 
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all the reft of the country and to fettle it. Himfelf, with the 
horfeand light-armed troops, continued their march to the ri- 
ver Euafpla, where the chief ftrength of the Ajpsiy the princi- 
pal nation in thofe parts, was aflembled. After two days hard 
inarch they drew near the city, which the enemy immediately 
fired and withdrew towards the mountains, whither, however, 
the Macedonians purfued them, and cut off great numbers in 
their rear. Here it was, that Ptolemy the fon of Lagus 
gave a fhining proof of his bravery ; for he attacked the gene* 
ral of the Ajpii, who was ported on a little hill, and in a An- 
gle combat flew him. The barbarians, on the other hand, 
fought defperately to preferve his body, till that Alexander^ at 
the head of fome difmounted horfe, afcended the hill, and 
charging them in flank, obliged them to retire without carry- 
ing off their dead general. He pafled next over one of thefe 
mountains, and advanced to the city Ariganus, which he 
found burnt and deferted ; but Crater us having now rejoined 
the amy, he left him there with orders to repair it, and 
people it with fuch of the inhabitants of the country as were 
willing to dwell therein, anil fuch invalids as were glad to 
have a place to dwell in. The king ftilJ advanced, till en- 
camping at the foot of a mountain, Ptcicmy the fon of Lagus 
informed him, that he difcerned a great camp of the barbari- 
ans, and a multitude of fires therein. Alexander thereupon 
divided his army into three bodies •> the firlt under the com- 
mand of Lronatus ; the fecond under Ptolemy ; and the third 
commanded bv himfelf. All three advanced towards the ene- 

J 

my ; which when the barbarians perceived, tru fling to their 
numbers, they rulhed into the plain ; but their violence put* 
ting them into confufion, tho' they behaved bravely, and 
fought ftoutly, yet the Macedonians had the victory in the cen- 
tre, where Alexander commanded, after putting vaft numbers 
to thefword. Ptolemy was conftraincd to attack a considera- 
ble body of the enemy polled upon a hill. He, marching up 
that fide of it which was mod acccflible, without attempting 
to furround it at the bottom, coniiraineJ the enemy to fly, 
and, by leaving them an open pailaoe, tempted them to fly 
the fboner. Leonatus on his fide alfo prevailed ; but the vic- 
tory was Woody every- where. According to Ptolemy s me- 
moirs, the enemy loft forty thoufand men, and two hundred 
and thirty thoufand head of cattle ; which Alexander perceiv- 
ing to excel thofe of Greece, bo'h in i\?.c and beauty, he can- 
fed the largeft and faireft to be chofui out and lent them into 
Macedon, where they might ferve to mend the breed, and to 
perpetuate the memory of his conquers. After thi> battle he 
continued fome time encamped, that Cruterus mi Jit ha\ c time 

to 
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to join him 5 which when he had done with the heavy-armed 
foot, Alexander began immediately to projeft a new expediti- 
on for reducing the AJfacenl, who were (aid to have twenty 
thoufand horfe, thirty thoufand foot, and thirty elephants, 

. . ready to take the field n . 
The city of j N or( j cr co reac h t h e f e Ajfaceni, Alexander was forced to 

wttimucb pa ^ s t ^ rou S h the territor y of ^ Gurat\ which he did with 
difficulty s ^ or ^ e aa ^ "§' lt armec ^ troo P s » an ^ croffed a very rapid ri- 

ver * n ^ at country, not without much difficulty, on account 
of the fwift current of the water, and round (lippery (tones 
at the bottom, whereon neither man nor horfe could tread 
with fafety. The AJfaceni, when they were well affured of 
this,retired into the city, and abandoned all thoughts of defence 
of the plain and open country. This capital of theirs is by Cur- 
tius called Maxaga, by Strata Magofa, by Diodorus Majfa- 
ca, by Arrian MaJJaga. It was certainly a well fortified 
city, from the pains that itcoft Alexander to reduce it ; and if 
Curtius took the defcription he gives us from any author who 
had really feen it, we might reafonably efteem the fiege thereof 
one of the boldeft enterprizes that Alexander ever undertook. 
The government of this country, at the time Alexander inva- 
de J it, was in the hands of a woman, as Plutarch , Curtius f 
and Jujl'm agree the latter calls her Cleophes. She was ac- 
cord ing to them the wife of AJfacenus, but Arrian fays no- 
thing of her, though he feems to acknowledge that the fad: 
was fo °. Tin's lady had very providently entertained a body 
of (even thoufand mercenary Indians, who, from the upper 
India, came to put themfelves into the place, and, as Plu- 
tarch tells us, they alfo hired themfelves out for the defence 
of other cities. Thefe Indians^ perceiving that the army of 
Alexander was far from being numerous, perfuaded the gari- 
fon to iflue out, and try their fate in the field, that fo, if it 
were pofiible, a ficge might be avoided. This was accord- 
ingly done, and Alexander rightly conceiving, that if the bat- 
tle was fought immediately under the walls of the city, the 
enemy would reap great advantages therefrom, drew up his 
phalanx a mile behind his horfc and archers, caufing thefe to 
advance before the enemy, and then, as if amazed or dif- 
mayed, to retire towards thofe. His ftratagem had its defired 
tfledt, the Indians, conceiving highly of their own valour, 
followed the Macedonians, as if they had already defeated 
them; but when they drew near the hill where Alexander had 

n A u R 1 a n . ubi fupra. 0 Arr i an. lib. iv. c. 26. Curt. 
lib. viii c. 10 Just is. lib, xii. c. 7. Plut. in vit, Alex. 
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pofted his phalanx, the horfe and archers attacked them in 
both wings, and the king with his foot charged in the centre. 
Thus the Indians were broke at the firit fhock, and expofed 
to great flaughter in their retreat to the city, though they be- 
haved with great bravery, and taught Alexander to conceive 
better of them, than of any of the nations he had yet met with. 
Immediately after this victory, Alexander caufeu the city to 
be inverted, and going to take a view of the works which he 
had ordered to be erected before it, Jie had the misfortune to 
be wounded in the leg. Curtius inlarges mightily upon this 
accident ; he informs us, that the king, notwithtfanding this 
wound, continued his obfervations on horfeback, without fuf- 
fering it to be bound up ; that afterwards, feeling himfelf ex- 
ceedingly pained, he was forced to have it drefled, but con- 
tinued, however, giving the necefiary directions, till all 
things were done that he deiired ; being, however, fo fenli- 
ble of pain, that he could not help faying, Though J am call- 
ed the jon 3/' Jupiter, / feel like other men the finurt of wounds , 
and the pain of dijeajes r. Arrian tells us, that he was wound- 
ed indeed, but that the very next day he ordered his engines 
to be brought to batter the place. A bridge being made, the 
king gave directions that it fhould be immediately a/1'aulted, 
which was accordingly performed with that vigour and vi- 
vacity (hewn by the Macedonians upon all occafions. The 
Indians, however, repulfed him with confiderable lofs. The 
next day the city was ftormed again with the like ill fuccefs. 
On the third day Alexander caufed a large wooden tower to 
be drawn before the breach, and a draw-bridge to be let 
fall from thence, that his men might pafs over the more ea- 
jGIy. This was a good contrivance, and aniwered the end ; 
but, the foldiers rulhing forwards in too great numbers, the 
bridge broke, and they fell all into the ditch, where the de- 
fendants from the wall plied them with ftones, arrows, and 
darts, fo that Alexander was forced to fend Alcetas with a 
frefh body of troops to bring them off. The four th day a 
new bridge was made, and the foldiers again attempted the 
place, but to no purpofe. The mercenary Indians ^ as long 
as their general furvived, behaved themfelves fo gallantly, that 
Alexander was not likely at all to gain the city ; but he being 
killed by a dart from one of the engines, and many of the 
foldiers difabled by their wounds, the reft were defuotis of 
treating with Alexander, which they did by a herald ; and for 
the fake of avoiding unneeeflary eftufwn of Mood, the king 
Granted them thefe terms, as Arrian affirms, that thev fhoulJ 
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fefely march out of the city, and fcrve urrdcr him upon the 
lame terms they did there. On thefe conditions they accord- 
ingly marched out, and, armed as they were, encamped on a 
hill at fome diftance from Alexander's camp. In the evening 
Alexander received advice, that thefe Indians were determin- 
ed to march off in the night, that they might not be obliged 
to ferve amongft the Macedonians againft their brethren. Up- 
on this he furreunded tl>eir camp with his own foldiers, and 
cut them all to pieces ^. Diodorus Siculvs gives us a very 
diftindi account of this bufinefs, and treats it as the blackeit 
a£i of perfidy that ever was committed ; he does not indeed 
fay, that the Indians were to be taken into the fervice of 
Alexander, but that they had leave to march out of the place, 
and that when they were marched out, the king foliowed them, 
and fell upon them. This engaging them to cry aloud, that 
he had violated his oath, and to call upon the gods to revenge 
it ; he equivocally anfwered, that he had given his oath that 
they fiiould come fafely out of thecfty, but not that they fhould 
remain friends to the Macedonians ; in conference of which 
impious diftin&ion, he killed them and their wives too, who 
bravely fought to defend their hufbands r . Plutarch allows, 
that this barbarous a&ion left an indelible fl-ain upon his me- 
mory c. The city of Majfaga was foon after taken,, and 
therein, according to Jrrian, the mother and daughter of 
Affacenus \ according to all other authors, his widow. 
tius fays, that fhe went out at the head of a proceflion of no- 
ble ladies, carrying golden goblets of wine in their hands ; 
and that fhe procured toherfelf not only pardon, but the con- 
tinuance of her dignity, rather from her excellent bcautv, 
than from her eloquence, or from any inclination of piiv in 
the king. He adds, that (lie had fome time after ;* Ion, who, 
whatever father he had, was called Alexander l . Jtt/1/n is 
ft ill more plain, he fays that flic procured this indulgence by 
proftituting lu rfclf (o Alexander, and that the Indians ever 
after were pleafai to ftilc her the royal ivhore u ; jo far, it 
fecms, Alexander travelled to findajnore Jieady and fettled vir- 
tue, than was known in the jchools of Greece. 

Or* fa fan, The next undertaking of Alexander was the ficge of Or a, 
WBazi- in order to which he detached Attalus, Alcctas, and Deme- 
trius, to inveft it, while in the mean time Ccenus marched to 
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befiege Bazira, another ftrong city. Neither of thefe places 
furrendercd on the arrival of the king's forces, as it had been 
fuppofed they would ; but on the contrary, made all the ne- 
ceflary preparations for a vigorous defence ; fo that Cosnus 
was forced to turn his liege into a blockade, and the king 
himfelf was conftrained to go in perfon to the (lege of Ora. 
This cky was furrounded w ith a ftrong wall, and had in it 
a confiderable garifon of mercenary Indians ; yet Alexander 
quickly reduced it, feising all the elephants therein for the 
ufe of his army. The inhabitant* of Bazira, when they were 
informed of this, took the advantage of a dark night to pafs 
by the troops left by Caenus to block up the city, and efcaped 
to the mountains behind them. From thefe hills the inhabi- 
tants of Bazira, aflbciating themfelves with fuch as were 
willing to defend their liberty to the laft, withdrew to a cer- 
tain rock, which, if not impregnable by its fituation, they 
thought might be rendered fo by their own (kill and courage w . 

The rock of Aornus was in circuit two hundred fur- Thejtegeof 
longs, or not much lefs than twenty five of our miles. It's Aornus rv 
height even in its loweft parts eleven furlongs, the way leading falw J ™. 
to it artificial, and very narrow : On the top of it there was 
a fine plain, part of which was covered with a thick wood ; 
the reft arable land with a fountain, furnifhipg abundance of 
excellent water. There was a report among the inhabitants 
of the adjacent country, that Hercules himfelf had befieged 
this place in vain. Arrian delivers it as his opinion, that this 
report was without foundation ; but it is more than probable, 
that the report itfelf was raifed after Alexander had taken it, 
in order to magnify his exploit. However it was, after mak- 
ing the neceflary difpofitions for preferving the country in 
peace behind him, he marched to Embolina> the neareft city, 
from whence he afterwards advanced to the rock itfelf. While 
he was preparing all things for the fiege, an old man and his 
two fons, who had long lived in a cavern near the fummit of 
the rock, came to offer their fervices to Alexander ', to fhew 
him a private way of afcending it ; which propofition was 
readily embraced, and Ptolemy with a confiderable body of 
light-armed troops, were fent with him ; with orders, in 
cafe they fucceeded, to intrench themfelves ftrongly upon the 
rock, with the wood which the old man was to direct them 
to, before they attempted to attack the Indians. Ptolemy 
exactly executed all that had been given him in charge, : nd 
when he had fo done, caufed alighted torch tu be elected in 

4 
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his camp upon a pole, as a fignal to Alexander that they were 
fafely got up. 

The rock of The king gave immediate orders for a body of troops to 
Aomusrr- attempt the paflage, whereby the rock was ordinarily afcend- 
duccd , ed, from which, however, they were repulfed by the Indi- 
ans with great flaughter. Then the king fent an Indian , 
whom he could truft, with letters to Ptolemy, directing him 
at fuch time as he attacked the rock next, to iffue from his 
camp, and fall upon the enemy behind. But in the interme- 
diate fpace, thofe who defended the rock attacked Ptolemy 
with great vigour, and were, though with much ado, at laft 
repulfed. This, however, did not hinder that general from 
obeying the orders that were fent him ; for when Alexander 
renewed the attack the next day, he on his fide came out of 
his camp with a part of his foldiers, and attacked the enemy 
in the rear : the Indians repelled the Macedonians on both 
iides, and though Alexander did himfelf afcend as far as Pto- 
lemy's poft with a detachment of chofen men, yet ftill all they 
could do was ineffectual, fo that the king was forced to 
turn his thoughts another way ; he faw clearly, that the great 
advantage of the Indians was the ftreightnefs and declivity 
of the way by which they were attacked ; in order therefore 
that his forces might fight upon more equal terms, he caufed 
a vaft quantity of trees to be cut down, and with them filled 
up the cavities between the plain where the enemy was en- 
camped, and the higheft of his advanced ports. When the 
Indians underftood his defign, they defpifed it as a thing im- 
practicable ; but when they faw with what ardor this work 
was carried on, and felt the effedls of it from the miffive wea- 
pons which were now thrown among them by the engines, 
they began to change their fentiments, infomuch, that they 
fent deputies to propofe terms of furrender, which when Alex- 
ander had heard, he prefently fufpe&ed their true defign was 
to amuf'e hiiij till they made their efcape \ upon which he 
withdrew his guards from the avenues, and as foon as he knew 
that the Indians were defcenJed, he with feven hundred light- 
armed foot from Ptolemy's pod 9 took pofleflion of the defert- 
cd lock, and then made a fhnal for his forces to fall upon the 
flying Indians. They, fetting up a loud fliouf, fo terrified 
the fugitives, that numbers of them fell from the rocks and 
precipices, and were beat to pieces ; of the remainder, the 
greater nart were cut oil' in the roads. Thus, as Alexander's 
Joldier.'. bo;if!*<!, thatiock was taken, before which Hercules 
himfelf had Ivcn roiled. Certain it is, that the king facriiiced 
there with grvnt p'»mp, and left a eaiik-n under the command 
pi Si-eft?:;; who had UVe:Iy fcivcd Il-fus \ but had now 
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for fome time been in Alexander** army, and behaved with 
much fidelity *. From hence he marched again into the ter- 
ritories of the AjJ'acenij where the brother of the deceafed 
king had taken up arms j however, when he ciine he found 
the cities defertcd, and the country totally abandoned. Find- 
ing therefore that little could be done there, he made it his 
bufinefs to find out and feize fuch elephants, as the Indians 
had been forced to leave in the plain country ; and after a 
march of fixteen days he arrived at the river Indus * where 
Hephejlion and Perdiccas had already provided a bridge of 
boats for the paflage of the army y (C). 

Arrian is very nice in his account of Alexander's pafling Alexander 
this river; but neither the importance of the thing, fmce he paps the 
parted it without oppofition, or the nature of this work, which rivers la- 
would be rendered tedious thereby, allow us to dwell here up- dus and 
on matters which muft be retouched, when we come to the Hydafpes. 
hiftory of India. The king refreflied his army for thirty days Y ca I°* , 
in the countries on the other fide of the river, which were ^lood, 
thofe of his friend and ally Taxiles, who at this time perform- g c ^" e 
ed all that he had promifed to the king giving him thirty ele- (j; in( f 
phants, and joining his army now with feven hundred Indian 
horfe, to which, when they were to enter upon a£lion, he 
afterwards added five thoufand foot; the true reafon of this 
feems to have been his enmity to Porus 9 a famous Indian prince, 
whofe territories lay on the other fide of the river Hydafpes. 
During this recefs, the king facrificed with great folemnity, 

* Arrian. lib. iv. c. 28. Diodor. Sicul. lib. xvii. Curt. 
lib. viii. c. ir. Justin, lib. xii. c. 7. y Arrian. lib. 

iv. cap. ult. Diodor. ubi fupra. Curt, ubi fupra. 

(C) Diodor us Siculus informs us, that, after the taking the roc*< 
of Aornus, the king was advifed that one Aphrhes, an Indian \ lay 
not far diftant wich an army of twenty thoufand men and fifteen ele- 
phants, in order to oppofe his paflage. But before the king had 
time to think of reducing him, the Indians themfclves, whether 
out of hatred to their general, or in hopes of Alexander 's favour, 
our author pretends not to determine, put their commander to 
death, and brought his head and armour as a prefent to the king 
("4"). Curtius calls him Eryce\ ; but he varies little in the reft of 
the rtory ; it mould feem that he was the general of fomc mercenary 
Ind;ans % 7c). How Arrian came to omit this event, we 
pretend to lay, unlefs We fuppofe that he doubted the truth ot 
jt, becaufe it was omitted in the memoirs of Jrijhl>u/us and Pn- 

Lemy. 
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receiving alfo cmbafladors from Ambifurus> a very potent 
prince, and from Doxareas^ who was alfo a king in thofe 
parts, with tenders of their duty and confiderable prefents (D). 

(D) There is not the Ieaft notice taken in Arrian of the Taxiles 
here fpoken of, being another Tax ties than him mentioned before. 
Diodorus Siculus and Curtius, however, are pofitive that it was t he 
fon of him heretofore mentioned, and that the name of this man 
was Mophis or Omphis (76) ; and that he refufed to take upon him 
the name of Taxiles, which was common to all the kings of the 
country, till Alexander commanded him fo to do, and put the crown 
upon his head, which he did with great willingnefs, being ex- 
tremely pleafed with this extraordinary mark of fubmiffion (77). 
Strabo tells us, that the city of Taxila, which was the capital of 
this kingdom, was feated between the rivers Indus and Hydaffes ; 
that it was extremely well built, governed by good laws, the coun- 4 
try round about being extremely fruitful and well planted ; the 
fame author tells us, that this kingdom was as large as Egypt (78), 
which is alfo confirmed by Plutarch ; he adds, that at the firft inter- 
view between Alexander and Taxiles, the latter, who was reputed 
a very wife man. addreffed him thus : To what purpo/e jhould we 
deftroy the fubjecls of each other ', if it be not your defign to deprive us 
of our fruits and our water , which as they are the only things necejfary 
to pre jerque the limes of men, are only worth fighting about ? As to what 
the world calls riches, if I am better provided than thee, thou fhalt 
Jhare with me with 'all my heart ; tut if thou art already richer than 
I, / am not fo proud as to refufe being obliged to you, or Jo bafe as to 
think of being ungrateful for your favours. To which Alexander 
replied, Do not think, Taxiles, that by thefe fair fpeeches you fhall 
avoid contending with me ; I will no more be overcome in civility than 
war ; and therefore, do what you will, I will oblige you ft ill more. 

Which promife of his he accordingly made good, not only by 
beftowingon the king great prefents, but alfo by making large additi- 
ons to his dominions (79). After this, Arrian and indeed all other 
authors agree, that Alexander proceeded to reduce Nyfa, a famous 
city, faid to be built Bacchus, at this time governed by its own laws, 
and living in a ftate of freedom : We did not think fit, however, 
to enter jnto a detail of what patted between Alexander and the 
deputies from this city in the text, becaufe Arrian himfelf, though 
he has related it at large, fsems to doubt very much of the fad, 
or rather to look upon it as a fable (80). To fay the truth, 
there are fo many things of importance belonging to the hiftory 
of Alexander, that we are Willing to pafs by, as briefly as we 
may, fuch romantic ftories as thefe, 'that we may not omit 
tilings at once more pleafing and more profitable to the reader. 

(76^ Diodor. I xvii. (77^ Curt. I. viii. 12. (y%)Strab.Geogr. I. xv. 
J-n) Plat, in vit. Alex. (80) Arrian. I. v. Diodor. Curt. Juftin. 
Pint. ife. 
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Thefe ceremonies over, Alexander appointed Philip governor 
of Taxila, and put a Macedonian garifon into the place, becaufe 
he intended to ere£t an hofpital there for the cure of his fick 
and wounded foldiers. Thefe things once performed, he or- 
dered the veffels, of which his bridge had been compofed when 
he paffed the Indus, to be taken to pieces, that they might 
be brought to the Hydafpes, where he was informed, that 
Porus, with a great army, lay encamped to hinder his paffage. 
When he approached the banks of this river with his army 
and the auxiliaries under the command of Taxiles, he found 
that the people he had to do with were not fo eafily to be fub- 
dued, as the Perjians and other AJiatics. The Indians were 
not only a very tall and robuft, but alfo a very hardy and 
well-difciplined, people ; and their king Porus, a prince of 
high fpirit, invincible courage, and great conduft. It was 
about the fummer folftice when Alexander reached the Hydaf- 
pes, and confequently its waters were broader, deeper, and 
more rapid than at any other time ; for in India the rivers 
fwell, as the fun's increafing heat melts the fnow, and fub- 
fide again as winter approaches ; Alexander therefore had 
every difficulty to ftruggle with. Porus had made his 
difpofitions fo judicioufly, that Alexander found it im- 
poffible to practice upon him, as he had done upon others, 
and to pafs the river in his view ; wherefore he was 
conftrained to divide his army into fmall parties, and to prac- 
tice other arts, in order to get the better of fo vigilant a 
prince *. To this end he caufed a great quantity of corn 
and other provifions to be brought into his camp, giving out, 
that he intended to remain where he was till the river fell, 
and, by becoming fordable, fhould give him an opportunity 
of forcing a paflage : This did not, however, hinder Porur 
from keeping up very ftrift difcipline in his camp, which 
when Alexander perceived, he frequently made fuch motions 
as feemed to indicate a change of his refolution, and that he 
had ftill thoughts of palling the river. The main thing the 
Macedonians flood in fear of was the elephants ; for the bank 
being pretty fteep on the other fide, and it being the nature 
of horfes to ftart at the firit appearance of thofe animals, it 
was forefeen, that the army would be JiforJercd, and in* 
capable of fuftaining the charge of Porus's troops. But after 
fome time, that the kings had amufed each other, Alexan- 
der, who hated inactivity, determined to pafs at all events „ 

z Aiikian. lib, v. Diodor. ubi fupra. Plut. in vit. 
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yet, before he took that refolution, he contrived a method 
of pafling with the leaft danger poflible, which was this: 
There was at the diftance of one hundred and fifty ftadia from 
his camp, a rocky promontory projefting into the river, 
thick covered with wood, and over-againft this promontory 
there lay a pretty large uninhabited ifland almoft overgrown 
with wood. The king therefore conceived within himfelf a 
project of conveying a body of troops from this promontory 
into that ifland, and upon this fcheme he built his hopes of 
furprizing Porus^ vigilant as he was. To this end, he kept 
him and his army conftantly alarmed for many nights toge- 
ther, till he perceived that Porus apprehended it was only 
done to harafs his troops, and therefore no longer drew out 
of his camp, buttrufted to his ordinary guards : Then Alex- 
ander refolved to put his defigns in execution. A confider- 
able body of horfe, the Macedonian phalanx, with fome corps 
of light-armed foot, he left in his camp under the command 
of Craterus ; as alfo the auxiliary Indians^ giving thcfe or- 
ders to be obferved in his abfcnce • That if Porus marched 
agaLift him with part of his army, and left another part with 
the elephants behind in his camp, Craterus and his forces 
fliould remain where they were. But if it fo happened, that 
Porus withdrew his elephants, then Craterus was to pals the 
river, becaufe his cavalry might then do it fafely. Alexander 
having marched half the way, or about nine of our miles, or- 
dered the mercenary troops, under the command of Attains 
and other generals, to remain there ; and directed them, 
that as foon as they knew he was engaged with the Indians 
on the other fide, theyfhould p?.fs in veflels provided for that 
purpofc in order to affift him. Then taking a round-about 
road, that the enemy might not perceive his defign of reach- 
ing the rock, he marched hs diligently as he could towards 
that port. It happened very fortunately for him, that a 
great ftorm of thunder, lightning, and* hail, rofe in the night, 
whereby his march was perfectly concraled, his veflels of 
thirty oars put together, and his tents ftuffed and Pitched, fo 
that they parted from the rock into the ifland, without being 
perceived, a little before break of day ; the ftorm ceafing juft 
as he and his foldicrs were ready for their paflage. When 
they had traverfed the ifland, they boldly fet forward to gain 
the oppofitc ftinre in fight of Porus** out-guards, who inftant- 
Jy pelted awaj to give their mafter an account of this attempt. 
'Alexander Liuied firft himfelf, and was followed as expedt- 
tii.uflv as poflible by hi* forces, whom he took care to draw 

up us taft as the}' armed. When they began their march 

again, 
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again, they fouad that their good fortune was not fo great as 
at firft they efteemed it ; for it appeared now, that they had 
not reached the continent at all, but were in truth in another 
ifland much larger than the former. They crofled it as faft as 
£hey could, and found that it was divided from the terra firma 
by a narrow channel, which, however, was fofwelled by the 
late heavy rain, that the poor foldiers were forced to wade up 
to the breaft ; when they were on the other fide, the king 
drew them up again carefully, ordering the foot to march 
Jlowly, they being in number about fix thoufand, while him- 
felfwith 5000 horfe advanced before. As foon as Porus 
received intelligence that Alexander was a&ually pafling the 
river, he fent his fon,with two thoufand horfe and one hun- 
dred and twenty armed chariots, to oppofe him. But they 
came too late, Alexander was already got on (hore, and even 
on his march. When the Macedonian fcouts perceived them 
advancing, they informed the king, who fent a detachment to 
attack them, remaining ftill at the head of his cavalry in ex- 
pectation of Porus. But when he found that this party was 
unfupported, he inftantly attacked them with all his horfe, 
and defeated them with the llaughter of many, and the loli 
of all their armed chariots, the fon of Porus being flain in the 
fight. The remainder of the horfe '.eturning to the camp 
with this difaftr^us account, Porus was in fome confufion ; 
however, he took very quickly the heft and wifeft refolutions 
his circumftances would allow, which were, to leave a part 
of his army \* ith fome of his ehphants to oppofe Craterus^ 
who was now about to pafs the river r.lfo, and with the reft 
to march againft Alexander and his forces, who were 
ready parted. This refolution once faken, he marched im- 
mediately out of his camp at the head of four thoufand horfe, 
thirty thoufand foot, three hundred chariots, and two hun- 
dred elephants. He advanced a. cxpeditioufly as he could, 
till became into a plain, which was firm and fandy, where 
his chariots and elephants might adl to advantage ; there he 
halted, that he might put his army in order, knowing vvell 
that he need not go in qucft of his enemy. Alexander foon 
enme up with his horfe, but he did not charge Porus - 9 
on the contrary, he made a halt, and put his troops in order, 
that they plight be able to defend thcmfelvcs in cafe thev were 
attacked. When he had waited fome time, \\h foot arrived, 
whom he immediately furrounded with his horfe, that after 
fo fatiguing a march, they might have time to cool and breathe 
thcmfelvcs before they were led to engage. Porus permitted 
all t! T is, becaufc it was not his intcrcft to lishr, and bccawfl: 

he 
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he depended chiefly upon his order of battle, the ele- 
phants covering his foot, fo that the Macedonians could not 
charge them. When Alexander had difppled his foot in pro- 
per order, he placed his horfe on the wings, and obferving 
that he was much fuperior in them to the enemy, and that 
the cavalry of Porus were eafy to be charged ; he refolved to 
Jet the foot have as little fhare as poffible in this battle. To 
this end, having given the neceflary directions to Casnus who 
commanded them, he went himfelf to the right, and with 
great fury fell upon the left wing of Porus. The difpute, 
though fhort, was very bloody; the horfe of Porus , though 
they fought gallantly, were quickly broken ; and the foot 
being by this means uncovered, the Macedonians charged 
them. But the Indian horfe rallying, came up to their re- 
lief, yet were again defeated. By this time the archers had 
wounded many of the elephants, and killed moft of their 
riders, fo that they did not prove lefs troublefome and dan- 
gerous to their own fide than to the Macedonians ; whence 
a great confufion enfued, and Ccenus, taking this opportunity, 
fell in with the troops under his command, and intirely de- 
feated the Indian army. Porus himfelf behaved with the 
greateft intrepidity and with the moft excellent condud : He 
gave his orders, and directed every thing as long as his 
troops retained their form ; and when they were broken, he 
retired from party to party as they made ftands, and continued 
fighting till every corps of Indians was put to the rout. In 
the -mean time Craterus had paffed with the reft of the Ma- 
cedonian army ; and thefe, falling upon the flying Indians, 
increafed the (laughter of the day exceflively, infomuch that 
twenty thoufand foot and three thoufand horfe were killed, 
all the chariots hacked to pieces, and the elephants not killed 
wer« taken : two of Porus's fons fell here, as alfo moft of his 
officers of all ranks. As for himfelf, Alexander gave ftri<5t 
directions that no injury might be done to his perfon ; he even 
fent Taxiles to perfuade him to furrender himfelf, and to af- 
fure him, that he fhould be treated with all the kindnefs and 
refpeft imaginable ; but Porus difdaining this advice from the 
mouth of an old enemy, threw a javelin at him, and had kil- 
led him, but for the quick turn of his horfe. Meroe the In- 
dian, who was alfo in the Jervice of Alexander, fucceeded bet- 
ter ; he had been the old acquaintance of Porus, and there- 
fore, when he entreated that prince to fparc his perfon, and 
to fubmit himfelf to fortune and a generous vidlor, being 
vvearv and almoft choaked with thirft, Porus flopped his ele- 
phant., ali?lucd, and, hnving refrefhed himfelf with a little 

water, 
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water, defired his friend to condudt him to Alexander. As 
Coon as the Macedonian knew that Porus was coming, he 
went with feme of his friends to meet him. At this inter- 
view, Alexander Was greatly fur prized ; the Indian king was 
feven foot high, exadly proportioned, of a noble afpe&, and 
in his air and behaviour preserved fuch an unconquered fpirit, 
that Alexander was charmed with him, infomuch that he de- 
fired Meroe to afk him, How he would pleafe to be treated? 
Porus anfwered, As a king ; which when it was reported to 
Alexander he faid, That for mj own fake I (ball do. And 
therein y returned Poms, is comprehended all that I can ajk. 
This fo well fuited the genius of his conqueror, that we may 
fay, the condition of this Indian king fuffered nothing by the 
lofs of the battle. Alexander gave him his liberty immediately, 
rcftored him fhortly after to his kingdom, to which he alfo 
annexed provinces almoft equal to it in value. Neither was 
Alexander a lofer by his munificence, for Porus remained his 
true friend, and conftant ally 

Alexander y to perpetuate the memory of his victory, or- f# s ^ 9m 
dered two cities to be erefled, one on the field of battle, cee <n n g S { n 
which he named Nicaa, which feems to have been the fame the con- 
which Plutarch fays was built to the memory of his famous queft of 
dog Peritas ; the other on this fide of the river, where his India, 
camp had been, which he called Bucephala, in honour of his 
horfe who died there, as Arrian fays, of mere old age, being on 
the verge of thirty. All the foldiers who fell in the battle he 
buried- with great honours, offered folemn facrifices to the 
gods, and exhibited pompous (hews on the banks of the 
Hydafpesy where he had forced his paflage. After this 
fhort recefs from war, he, at the head of his horfe and 
light-armed troops, entered the territories of the Glaufa^ in 
which there were thirty feven good cities and a multitude of 
populous villages ; all which were delivered up to him with- 
out fighting ; and as foon as they were given up to him, he 
prefented them to Porus \ and having reconciled him to Taxiles, 
he fen t the latter home to his own dominions. About this time 
embailadors arrived from Abiffares y profeffing, that himfelf and 
his kingdom were at his devotion ; among thefe embafiadors 
was his brother who brought a large prefent and forty ele 
phants. Alexander dire&ed Abijfures to repair to him in per- 
fon, and having given orders to Philip to march with a body 
of troops to reduce the Ajfaceni who were revolted, himfelf 

1 Arrian. lib. v. c. 14, 15, 16. Plut. invit. Alex. Curt. 
lib. viii Justin, lib. xii. 
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with the r?ft of his army marched to the river Aceftnes, 
which being fifteen furlongs broad, extremely rapid, having 
great rocks in the midft of its channel, he parted it with much 
difficulty,{making ufe both of his veflels and his fkins. Howe- 
ver, thofe on the latter efcaped beft, for when they ftruck a- 
gainft the rocks, the very force of die blow threw them off again ; 
whereas the like accident daftied the veflels to pieces. On 
the other fide of this river lay the territories of another Porus, 
whofe conduct had been very fluctuating during the courfe of 
this war ; for at fome times he had thoughts of fubmitting 
himfelf to Alexander, at others he determined to oppofe him, 
at laft he abandoned his dominions, and led away with him 
thofe foldiers who ought to have defended them. Alexander 
in purfuit of him pafled the Hydraotes, another Indian river, 
and having now conquered the whole kingdom of this other 
Porus, he gave it to Porus his ally b. 
The Tndi- In the midft of all this fuccefs, Alexander received advice 
ans eonfe- that the Cathei, Oxydraca, and the Mailt, the moft warlike 
derate a* nations in India, were confederated againft him, and had 
againft drawn together a great army. The king immediately march- 
&* m ' ed to give them battle. In a few days he reached the city of 

Sangala, feated on the top of a hill, and having a fine lake 
behind it. Before this city the confederate Indians lay en- 
camped, having three circular lines of carriages locked toge- 
ther, and their tents .pitched in the centre. It was e- 
vident enough to the Macedonians, that the forcing of thefe 
people would be a work of great difficulty ; however, Alex- 
ander rcfolved immediately to attack them ; in purfuance of 
which refolution, he encamped as near as poflible to their firft 
intrenchmcnt of carriages, and having taken a view of it, 
chofe out a place which he thought the moft proper for an 
attempt to be made on. The Indians made a noble defence, 
but at laft the fir ft line of their carriages was broken, and the 
Macedonians entered. 1 'lie fecund was ftronger by far, yet 
Alexander attacked that too, and after a defperate refiftance, 
forced it \ the Indians without trtifting to the third, retired 
into the city, which Alexander would have inverted ; but the 
foot he had with him not being fufficient for that purpofe, he 
caufed his works to be carried on both fides as far as the lake, 
and on the other fide of that, ordered feveral brigades of 
horfe to take poft ; he likewife commanded the engines to be 
brought up for battering the walls, and in fome places em- 
ployed miners. The fecond night he received intelligence 
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that the befieged, knowing the lake to be fordable, intended 
making their efcape through it. Upon this he ordered all the 
carriages which had been taken on forcing their camp to be 
placed up and down the roads in order to hinder their flight, 
giving directions to Ptolemy* who commanded the horfe on 
the other fide of the lake, to be extremely vigilant, and to 
caufe all his trumpets to found, that the forces might repair 
to that poft where the Indians made their great effort. 
Thefe precautions had all the effect he could wiih ; for of 
the few Indians who got through the lake, and parted the Ma- 
cedonian horfe, the greater part were killed otr the roads ; but 
the grofs of their army was conftrained to retire through the 
water again into the city. Two days after the place was taken 
by ftofm, in which feventeen thoufand Indians were killed, 
feventy thoufand taken prifoners, with three hundred chari- 
ots, and five hundred horfe. Alexander is faid to have loft 
but a hundred men in the fiege, but he had twelve hundred 
Wounded, and amongft them many perfons of diftin&ion* 
This done, he fent Eumenes his fecretary with a party of 
horfe to acquaint the inhabitants of the cities adjacent of what 
had befallen the Sangalans 3 with a promife that they fhould 
be kindly treated, if they fubmitted ; but they were fo much 

affrighted at what had happened to their neighbours, that all 

Eumenes 9 s good words and promifes were loft upon them, in- 
fomuch that, abandoning all their cities, they fled into the 
mountains, chufing rather to expofe themfelves to wild beafts, 
than to thofe invaders, who treated their countrymen fo cru- 
elly. When the king was advifed of this, he fent detach- 
ments of horfe to fcour the roads, and thefe finding aged, 
infirm, and wounded people, to the number of about five 
hundred, put them to the fword without mercy. Perceiving 
that it was impoffible to retrieve the inhabitants of this coun- 
try, he razed Sangala* and gave the territory to the few /«- 
Mans who had fubmitted to him. Thefe points once fettled, 
he prepared to pafe the river Hyphafis, having nothing in view, 
as Artian tells us, but (till tofeek out new enemies, when he 
hadfubdued the old onesc. 

The chief reafon which induced the king to think of this His refolu- 
expedition was, the informations he had received of the ftate tiontopa/s 
of the countries beyond this river. He was told, that they theHy- 
were in themfelves rich and fruitful ; that their inhabitants phafw. 
were not only a very martial people, but alfo very civilized ; 
that they were governed by the nobility, who were them- 

c Ark i an. lib. v. c. 25. Diodor. Plut. Justin, uhi 
iupra. 
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fdvcs fitbje& to the laws ; and that, as they lived in bappi- 
nefe and freedom, it was likely they would fight obftinately 
in defence of thofe hleffings. He was farther told, that a- 
raong theft nations there were the laigeft, ftrongeft, and 
mod ufefol elephants bred and broke ; he was fired with an 
carneft defire of reducing fuch bold and brave people under his 
rule, and of attaining to the potieffion of the many valuable 
things that were faid to be amongft them. As exorbitant as 
his perfonal ambition was, he found it impra&icaMe to iirfufe 
any part of it into the minds of his foldiers, who were fo far 
from wishing to* triumph over new and remote countries, 
that they were highly defirous of leaving thofe they had late- 
ly conquered, and returning to their own. When therefore 
they were informed of the king's intentions, they privately 
confuted together in the camp on the filiation of their af- 
fairs ; at this confutation, the graveft and beft of the foldiery 
held down their heads, wept and lamented' then 1 misfortune, 
that the king fhould make ufe of them, not as lions, who 
fal) fiercely on thofe by whom they are injured, but as maf- 
feives to fly upon and tear fuch as were (hewn them for ene- 
mies by their mailer ; the reft were not altogether fo modeft, 
they cxpreffed themfelves roundly again* the king's humour 
of leading them from battle to battle, from fiege to fiege, 
and from river to river 5 protefting that they would follow 
him no farther, nor lavifh away their lives any longer to pur- 
chafe fame for him. Alexander was a man of too much pe- 
netration not to be early in* perceiving that his troops were very 
uneafy ; he therefore harangued them from his tribunal, and, 
if we might depend upon them, Arrum and Curtiut both 
have given us the fubAance of that harangue; but they- differ 
widely from each other, and the frame of each of die 
fpeeches agrees exa&ly with die genius of the anchor, m 
whofe works we find it. That in Arrim is grave, folid, 
and at the fame time very fpecious ; whereas that in Curtius 
is copious, florid, and full of ftrong rhetorical figures, wWdi 
ferve rather to amaze than to pcrfuade : We may therefore 
reafonably fuppofe, that Arrian and Curtius compefod each 
his harangue ; as to that of Ahxander % it turned probably on 
the fame general heads with theirs, and confided in a warm 
representation of the glory that would redound to them, if, 
after conquering Afia > th*y went on to> fitbdue the habitable 
world ; a recapitulation of the victories they had already 
gained, and large promises of vaft rewards and gratifications, 
if they continued to be the companions of his labours, and en? 
abled him to maintain the character of invincible, which as 
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the fott of Jmpiter the oracle of Hammon had beftowed upon 
him. His eloquence was great* and the love his army had for 
him was yet very ftrong ; however, they did not relent, but 
remained fullen and filent, and at laft turned their eyes on 
Caen*s t an old experienced general, whom Alexander loved, 
and in whom the army confided* He had generofity enough 
to undertake their eaufc, and to tell Alexander frankly, that 
men endured toil and labour in hopes of repofe ; that the Ma* 
cedonians were already much reduced in their numbers ; that 
of thofe who remained, the major part were invalids, and 
that -they expe&ed, in consideration of their former fer vices, 
he would now lead them back to their native country ; ai\a£i 
which of all others would contribute mod to his own great 
defigns, fince it would encourage the youth of Mace don ^ and 
even of all Greece* to follow him in whatever new expedition 
he fliould pleafe to undertake, whether to the north or to the 
fuuth, agaiftft the Indians beyond Hyphafii, or the unknown 
nations bordering on the Hyreanian tea. The king was far from 
being pleated with Coenns, and much lefs fatisfied with the 
difpoiition of the army, which continued buried in a deep 
fttence. He therefore diimifled the affembly ; but the next 
day he called another, wherein he told the foldiers roundly, 
that he Would not be driven from his purpofe, that he would 
proceed in his conquefts with fuch as would follow 
him voluntarily * as for the reft, he would not detain 
them, but leave them at their liberty to go home to Ma- 

cedoriy where they might publijh that thef had left their king 
in tha> midfi if hps enemies. Even this expedient had no fuc~ 
caSk % his army was fo thoroughly tired of long marches and 
desperate battles, that they were unanimouiiy determined to 
go no farther, either for fair fpeeches or foul. The king 
thereupon retired to his tent, where he refufed to fee his 
friend*, and put on the fame gloomy and difcontented 
temper which reigned among his forces. For three days 
things remained in this fltuation ; at laft the king fud- 
tfenly appeared, and as if he had been fully determined 
to puvfue his firft deiign, he . gave orders for facrificing 
for the good fuccefs of his new undertaking. Arifiander 
reported after the facrificea were over, that the omens were 
altogether inaufpicftous ; upon which the king fa id, That 
Jinea kit proceeding f aether was neither f leafing ta the gods, 
new grateful te bis army, he wwld return. When this was 
rumoured among the army, they affembled in great numbers 
about the royal tent, Jaluting the king with loud acclama- 
tions, wifhing him fuccefs in aH his future defigns, giving 

him 
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him at the fame time hearty thanks $ For that be 9 who was 
invincible, had fuffered him/elf to be overcome with their 

prayen d (E). 

Alexander i 

<*Arrian. lib. v. c. 25-^29. Diodor. lib. xvii. Olymp. 
cxiii. 2. Plut. in vit. Alex. Curt. 1. ix. c. 5«wo, Jus- 
t i n lib. xii. c. 8. 

(E) Diodorus Si cuius infifts largely an the battle between Alex- 
ander and Porus ; he tells us, that king was fo wounded, that he 
fell from his chariot to the ground, that he loft in the engage- 
ment twelve thoufand men, and that of the Macedonia** there fell 
two hundred and eighty horfe and feven hundred fodt : Aftei* 
this he defcribes the countries through which Alexander paired, and 
the Angularities obfervable in them. He affertsthe Hypbafistobc 
feven furlongs over and fix fathoms deep ; and be tells us, that 
Alexander was informed, that if he continued his march, he would 
meet with a defert twelve days journey over, and then the rive' 
Ganges, the largeft and decpelt in India ; on the other fide of 
which, he would find Xandranes king of the Gangarides at the head 
of an army of twenty thoufand horfe, two hundred thoufand foot* 
two thoufand chariots, and four thoufand elephants. The king 
looking upon this ftory to be a mere romance, fent for Porus, and 
charged him to tell him the truth, who affured him, that the 
thing was fo, and that he was not impofed on. Thefe accounts* 
joined to the hardftiips they had endured,induced the Macedonians to 
refufe to be led farther, which at firft exceedingly difpleafed the king; 
but when he found they could not be moved; he contented to 
return, having firft given orders that they (hould firft erect twelve 
altars, each fifty cubits high, to draw a trench round his camp 
fifty foot broad and forty deep, carting up out of the earth, which 
was dug from thence, a very ftrong retrenchment on the infide ; 
every foot foldier was Iikewife directed to provide two beds of 
five cubits j and all the cavalry, befidei thefe beds, were or- 
dered to put up a manger twice as big as the ordinary fize * 
rhefc things were done to amufe pofterity, and to make them be* 
lieve that Alexander had led an army above the common ftandard 
of men into India (8i \-*-Plufarch > fays exprefsly, that the battle 
with Porus took off the edge ofthe Macedonian courage, and made 
them unwilling to meddle any more with the Indians, efpecially 
when they heard that beyond the Ganges the kings of the Ganga- 
rides and Prolans had affembled eighty thoufand horfe, two hun- ' 
dred thoufand foot, eight thoufand armed chariots, and fix thou- 
fand fighting elephants. Our author affures us, that this was no 
vain report ; for that Andracottus, who was then a youth, and 

(3 1) Diodor. SicuL lib. xvii. 
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Alexander having once refolvcd to make the Hyphafis The king it 

the limits of his cpnquefts ? divided his army ; and having prevailed 

ordered on to re- 
turn. 



faw Alexander in his camp, lived afterwards to conquer all thefe 
countries with an army of fix hundred thoofand men, and made 
Seleucus a prefent of five hundred elephants at once; which 
prince was often heard to fay, that if Alexander had purfued his 
defign, he would in all probability have fucceeded, the king then 
reigning in thofe parts being hated for his cruelty, and defpiied 
for the meannefs of his birch. We have alfo from Plutarch an 
account of Alexander** c^ufing arms of an extraordinary bignefs, 
mangers of an exceffive largenefs, and bits for bridles of unufual 
fize to be left behind in his camp, when he was compelled by 
hisfoldiers to think of returning (82) —Strabo in his defcription 
of India agrees very well with Diodorus, relating almoft the fam? 
things which he does : We have in both ftories of venomous fer- 
pents, of a nation putting children to death for want of Cornell- 
nefs and well-proportioned limbs, and dogs fo ftrong, and of fuch 
fpirit, that they encounter lions, with many other ta!e3 of the 
like nature taken from Oneficritus, who was indeed the captain of 
Alexander's galley, but had the honour alfo to outlye every au- 
thor that meddled with his hiftory, which was in truth no ordi- 
nary performance ^83). Curtius in the main agrees pretty 

well with the authors mentioned in this note ; however, he dif- 
fers in certain circumflances ; fome of no great moment, and fome 
which deferve notice. He makes the diftance from the Hyphafis, 
which he ftiles Hypafis, and the G.inges, eleven days journey ; he 
calls the king of the Gangaridar, Aggrannes, and fays he had twen- 
ty thoufand horfe, two hundred thoufand foot, three thoufand 
chariots, and three thoufand elephants. In relating the (edition 
jn the Macedonian camp, he hath inferted rhetorical fpeeches of 
exceffive length ; as to the extraordinary altars, arms, and beds, 

he agrees with Dhdorus and Plutarch (84). Juftin gives a 

Ihort, but very magnificent detail of the battle with Porus t whofe 
character he has raifed more in a line or two, than many authors 
in pages ; he places the Gangarid* amongft the nations conquered 
by Alexander, and fays, that when he came with his army to en- 
gage the Cuphites 9 the Macedonian/ perceiving they were to fight 
With two hundred thoufand horfe, in treated him to fp .ire the An all 
remains of the forces his father had made ufe of, and allow them 
the moderate favour of carrying home their mangled carca/Tes to 
be buried in the fepulchres of their anceitors, to which reafon- 
able requeft heat length with much ado alfentcd (85). — Polyomas 



(82; Plut. in <uit. Alex. 
(84) Curt. lib. ix. c. 2. & feq. 



(83) Strab. Geogr, lib. xv, 
{ 7uftiv. lib. xii. c. S. 
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ordered twelve altars to be ere&ed equal in height, and 
exceeding in breadth redoubts of an ordinary file, he caufcd 
Sacrifices to be offered on them ; and having exhibited 
public (hews after the Grecian manner, he added all the "con- 
quered country to the dominions of Parus 9 and then began 
his march towards the river tfydraotes, from thence he 
marched on to the Acejtn/s> where he found the city which he 
had dire&ed Hepbejiim to build, to which he invited all 
the inhabitants of the adjacent country, and left alio there- 
in fuch of his mercenaries as were infirm, and defired to 
refide there. MiJJareSy a petty king, who had fubmitted 
to him in his march this way, and whom the king had or- 
dered to repair to him, fent deputies to excufe himfelf on 
account of Gcknefs, which excufe the king was pleafed to 
accept, becaufe that prince had fent the thirty elephants which 
he had promifed, and offered to fubmit to what-ever terms 
the king fhould impofe, Alexander therefore ordered Arfaces, 
prefident of the province adjoining to his dominions, to in- 
fpe& his condud ; and having fettled the tribute he fhould 
pay, marched on to the river Hydafpes y where finding the 
new cities, Nicaa and Bucephala y fomewhat damaged by 
the great rains which had fallen in his abfence, he ordered 
his foldiers to repair them, gave the neceflary directions for 
the fecurity of his conquefts, and then addreffed hifnfelf to 
the care of the preparations neceflary for pafling down the 
river Indus into the ocean « (F). 

The 

• Arriah. lib. vi. c 1—3. 

amongft many in fiances of Alexander's wifdom and military ftill 
mentions fevcral which happened in hi6 Indian war, among!* o- 
tber? the pafiage of the river Hydajpes and the battle with Pot us ; 
the fuccefs of the former of which he attributes to the king's inven- 
tion, and the victory obtained over the latter to the mailerly dif- 
pofition Alexander made of his troops before the engagement (86). 
This we have fully explained in* the text, and it is without quef- 
tion one of the noble 11 ads which (lands recorded of this con- 
queror. 

{¥) Alexander's defign was to (ail down the Bydafpes to its junc- 
tion with the Acefines* and then through the Atefiues into the /»- 
d*s> and through the laft mentioned river to the ocean. As the 
king was a diligent inquirer into whatever regarded natural hif- 
iory, when he firft arrived in thefe parts, he from general in- 
formations took up a very odd opinion ; it was this, that he had 

(86) Poly<rn. Stratagem, lib. iv. c . 3, 4, J, 9. 

t found 
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,The care taken by AUxandtr for the execution of this Embarqm 
projeft, flic wed much, more prudence than the project itfelf, his arm ?> 
he had ordered vaft quantities of t 1 

neighbourhood of the Hydafyes> through which he was to fail 

found put the fource of the Nile. The grounds of this miftaken 
nation were thefe : Alexander had feen in the river croco- 
diles, and on . the banks of the Actfi*es fuch beany growing as in 
£j[#r; putting thefe things together,, he fancied that this great 
river, rolling on into vaft deferts, loft in them its name ; but 
entering again the well inhabited country of Ethiopia, was there 
called the Nit?, and thence rolled down with the fame name 

into Egypt He was confirmed in this odd conjecture by Homer % 
calling the Nile, from its entering Egypt to its fall into the fea 
Egjptus \ for this feezed to imply, that the fame river running 
through different countries, acquired different names. At iaft he 
became fo confident, that amongft other things which he wrote 
to his mother Olympias* he fet down this ; that he had found 
th£ firings of the V'le. But inquiring farther, and receiving full 
fatisfafljon that the Indus did not lofe itfelf in any deferr, but by 
ttyto large mouths entered the ocean, he caufed the pa/Tage be 
fore-mentioned to be ftruck out. It may to fome feem flrange, 
that we have infilled fo largely upon a point which at firft fight may 
feem trivial ; our reafon is this : Many have erred in the like 
manner with Alexander, though few have had the good fenfe to re- 
tract their errors like him, even when they have difcovered them. 
The matter here ftated is a fact, and a fact attended with veiy curious 
circumftances, fu$cient to direct us in all cafes of a like nature, and 
to engage us not to depend too much on the conjectures of the 
greatcft men, and the greateft travellers, but to rely on them only 
for facts (87). A little before this his embarkation died Ca*nus f 
Alexander *s old captain, and who had dared to take upon him 
the arduous employment of being the army's orator againil the 
will of their prince ; Curtius reiis us, that Alexander was afflicted 



neir cvvk 

at his death, but that he could not help faying, 'That be bad made 
too long a fpeechy confide ring the Jbort time be had to live, wirh 
other things to the fame purpofe ; However, he was interred wirh 
great folemnity, and if Alexander s forrow was not over fincere, 
we may be fu/e that of the army was unfeigned ; for they had 
now loft their belt friend, as well as a moll experienced general 
Djodorus <88) and Curtiut, in what they fay of the king's piling 
down thefe rivers, vary in fome refpects f»om Arrian, and iti o- 
thers contradict him j but there is no need of troubling the rea- 
der with particular accounts, becaufe they are matter* of fmall 
importance, and fuch as have in them more of the wonderful, than 
of the credible or the ufeful (89 ,. 

(87) Arrian. Hi- vi. e. i. (83) Diodor. Sicul. lib. xvii. 

(89) Curt. J. ix. 4nian, /. vi. c. 2. 
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into the Indus ; he had caufed the vefiels with which he 
had paffed over rivers to be brought thither $ and had aflem- 
bled a vaft number of artificers, capable of repairing, re- 
building and equipping his fleet, which, when finifhed, and 
in a condition to be launched, confifted of eighty veflels of 
three banks of oars, and of leffer fliips and tranfports about 
two thoufand. As for tbofe who were to manage this fleet, 
he colle&ed them out of the Phoenicians^ Cyprians, Gari- 
ans, and Egyptians following his army, and who were held 
to be perfectly well verfed in all the branches of the nautic 
art. As for the difpofition of the army, it was fettled thus ; 
the archers, Agrians, the light-armed foot, and fome horfe, 
he took on hoard the fleet \ Craterus, with a bdfiy of horfe 
and foot, marched on the right-hand bank j Hephejiion, with 
the major part of the army, and two hundred elephants, oix 
the left-hand. Nearchus was admiral yf the whole fleet j 
and Oneftcritus captaii. of the roya! galley. When all things 
were ready, the army embarqued about break of day, the 
king, in the mean time, facrificing to the gods, according to 
the rites ufed in his own country, and to thofe of that coun- 
try where he now was. Then he himfeif went on hoard, 
.and caufing the fignal to be given by found of trumpet, the 
fleet began to move. Cratwus and Hephe/tion had march- 
ed fome days before. From the third day, we are informed 
by Arrian % Alexander came to that part of the river which 
was over-againft their camps. Here he bad Information, 
that the Oxydraca and the Mailt were raifing forces to op- 
pofe him ; whereupon he determined to reduce them, for he 
made it a rule with him in the courfe of this voyage, to 
compel the inhabitants on both fides the river to yield him 
obedience ; but, before he arrived on the coafts of the peo- 
ple before-mentioned, he himfeif fuftained no fmall danger ; 
for coming to the confluence of (.he Acejines with the Hy- 
dafpes, fiom whence both rivers roll together inro the 
Indus y r ] 10 eddk>, whirlpools and rapid currents ruihiug with 
tremendous noiic from the refpedivc channels of thofe rivers 
into the great one formed by them both, at once terrified 
thofe who navigated his veflels, and actually deftroyed many 
of the Jong veilels, with all who were aboard them j the king 
himfeif being in fome danger, and Nearchus the admiral not 
a little atalofs. fi$ foon us this danger was over, and the 
fleet and army had" once more joined, he went himfeif on 
fhore, and having ordered his elephants, with' fome trbops of 
horfe and archeis, to be carried a-crofs, and pu£ under the 
command of Craterus, he then divided his army' on the left- 
hand bank into three bodies 5 thd fii ft commanded by him- 
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fclf ; the fecond by Hepbefiion 5 the third by Ptolemy. He- 
fkefthn had orders to move filently through s «he heart of 
the country five days march before the king, that if, on A- 
lexandtr's approach, any of the barbarians fhould attempt 
to fhelter themfelves, by retiring into the heart of the coun- 
try, - they might fell into the hands of HepbeJHon's forces. 
Ptolemy Lagus was commanded to march three days behind 
the king, that if any efcaped his army, they might fall into 
Ptolemy's hand?. As for the fleet, it had orders to flop at the 
confluence of this river with the Hydraotes y till fucb time as 
thefe feveral corps fhould arrive f. 

Alexander himfelf, at the f;ad of a body of horfe and He reduces 
light-armed foot, marched through a defert country againft the Malli. 
the Mails y and fcarce affording any reft to his fbldiers, arriv- 
ed on the third day at a city into which they had put their 
wives and children for (ecurity, and a good garifon for their 
defence. Thefe people having no apprehenfion that the king 
would attempt to march through * barren country, were all 
unarmed and in confuiioh. Many of them therefore were 
flain in the field ; the reft fled into the city, and ftiut the 
gates. But this on!y protra&ed their fate for a fmall time ; 
for the king having ordered the city to be inverted by his 
horfe, attacked it, and, with fome lots, took both it and the 
caftle by ftorm, putting all he found therein to the fword. 
He fent at the fame time Perdicras with a confiderable de- 
tachment, to inveft another city of the Mailt at fome dif- 
tance ; but when Le arrived, he found it abandoned ; howe- 
ver, he purfued the inhabitants, who had but lately left it, 
and flew numbers of them on the road. After this the king 
took fevera! other cities, not without conliderable refiftance ; 
for the Indians fometimes chofe to burn their houfes, and 
themfelves therein, ra'her than furrender. He feems, in rc- 
fpe£t to this nation, to have aded with more than ordinary 
refentment, hunting them rather as beafts, than fighting 
with them as men, and taking pains to cut off not only fuch 
as refifted him, but thofe who fled into woods and deferts to 
efcape him. At laft he marched to their capital city, and, 
finding that abandoned, he proceeded to the river Hydraotes y 
where he found fifty thoufand men encamped on the oppofitc 
bank. He hefitated not to enter the river, though he had 
with him only an inconfiderable party of horfe and the In- 
dians were fo affrighted at his prefence, that even with all 
thefe troops they retired ; but when they faw how few ac- 
companied the king, they returned, and charged him ; but 

f Arrian. 1. vi. c. 6, & fcq Diodo*. ubi fupra. 
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by this time the reft of hn forces were paffing the river, fo 
that the Indians were conftrained to retire to a cit/ which lay 
behind them, which Alexander invefted that very night. The 
next day he formed the city with fuch violence* tliae the in- 
habitants were compelled to abandon it, and to retire to the 
citadel, where they prepared to make a very neiolute defence. 
1 he king inflantly gave orders for fading its walls,, and the 
foidiers prepared to execute thofe orders as faft as they could $ 
but the king, who was impatient, catching hold of a ladder, 
dapped it againft the wall, and mounted it himfelf, covering 
bis body with his fliield, Peace/las following him, after hini 
Lt*natus> all by the feme ladder Abreas, a daan of great 
courage, who* on that account, had double pay allowed him, 
mounted by another. The king, having gained the top of 
the battlements,, cleared them quickly of the defendants, kil- 
ling fome of tbent with his fword, and puihfag others over 
the walls ; but, when he had done this, he wa* ifl more dan- 
ger than ever, for the Indians from the adjacent tower, galled 
him with theit arrows, though they durft not come near c- 
nough to engage him. His own battalion of targeteers 
mounting in hafte to fecond him, broke the ladders \ which 
when Alexander perceived, he threw himfelf down into the 
caftle, as did alfo Peueejias, Leonatus^ and Abrtas. As foon 
as the king was on the ground, the Indian general rufhed for- 
ward to attack him, whom the king flew prefently with his 
fword, as he did feveral of thofe who followed himi upon 
which the reft retired, and contented themfelvea with throw- 
ing ftones and darts at him at a diftance. Abreat was ftruck 
into the head with an arrow, and fell upon the fpot, and 
fhortly after another ftruck through the king's breaft-plote 
into his body. As long as he had fpirits he defended himfelf 
valiantly, but, through a vaft effufton of blood, lofing his 
fenfes, he fell upon his fhield. Peucefias then covered him 
with the facred fliield of Pallas on one fide, as did Leonatms 
with his own fhield on the other, though they were them* 
felves dreadtuliy wounded* The foidiers on the out-fide, ea* 
ger to fave their prince, fupplied their want of ladders, by 
driving large iron pins into the walls. By the help of this 
contrivance many of them afcended, and threw themfelves 
oVer, where fome covering the body of the king*, compelled 
the Indians to retire, and others having pulled down the bars, 
(yoke down a gate between two towers, and thereby gave 
admittance to their companions. The foidiers, in the heat of 
their refchtment, put all that they found to the fword, wo- 
men and children not excepted. Then they took up the king, 

and bore him awny upon his fliield to the camp. There he 

continued, 
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continued for (omc time in fo ureal: a ftate, that his recovery 
Has very doubtful. The newt of this accident having reach- 
ed the camp on the river fide* where was the head quarters 
of the whole army, it ftruck fuch a panic* that they fcarce 
knew what to do ; for they immediately reckbned that he was 
dead 5 and when, from time ro time* they were informed 
that he grew better, they attributed this to the arts of the ge- 
neral officers who were about him, nor Would they fuffet 
th*mfelves to be convinced, even when they received advice 
that he was returning to the army, The king was perfe<SHy 
ftwfibte of all the raifchiefc which might attend thefe fears 
and apprehenfiona of his foldiers : As foon therefore as hi? 
health would permit, he caufed himfelf to be put on board 
his galley, and rejoined his forces. When he came to the 
Camp, and fiiewed himfelf, both on borfeback and on foot, 
the foldiers gathering round him, eagerly kiffed not only his 
hands and his knees, but his feet and his robes, and refumed in 
a moment that courage and alacrity which had hitherto render- 
ed them invincible. The officers, however, of the firft rank, 
who were Moadohians by birth, after the firft compliments 
were over, did not fpare to tell the king, that he had done 
very much amtfs in hazarding his perfon after fuch a manner. 
At which AUxmndtty who was no longer a lover of- truth, 
was very much difpleafed 5 but received into his favour, and 
ever after treated with the greateft kindnefs, an old Boeotian* 
who told him, to fooch his vanity, that fuch extraordinary at- 
tempts became a hero ' (G). 

The 

* A** I AH. lib vi. c. ti, 15. DiODoft. Sicul. ubi fupnu 
Curt. 1. w c. 14, £feq Justin. 1. xii. c. 9. 

. (G) Arria* % fpcaking of the kind's misfortune, vindicates 
his own credit, and that of his hiftory. He [ells us, that it is 
not certain, whether a phyiician or ftrdtim opened the king's 
wound, and drew oat the arrow ; but he affures us, that a great 
effufion of blood happened at (hat time, and (hat the king's faint- 
ing faved hie life ; for the blood then flopping, gave them time co 
apply medicines and bandage*, for want of which he mult other- 
wife have perifhed. He then acquaints ua, that many itrauge things 
relating to this accident are to be found in hillorians, who, draw- 
ing their materials from romantic memoirs, were in danger of de- 
ceiving pofterity, if no flop were put to that way of writing He 
proceeds to give many initances of the Bights of fuch kind of w\ it- 
ers, and then returning to the fad before us, takes notice, tli.it it 
was the vulgar bpinion, that Alexander received Im wound be lore 

* 
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Tie Mailt The Mailt being by this time convinced, that nothing 
and Oxy- but fubmiffion could fave the fmall remainder of them* fent 
drac*/fc£- their deputies to befeech Alexander to forget what was paft, 

and to accept of che dominion of their country, which they of- 
fered him. At the fame time arrived deputies from the Oxy- 
draea, to tender their fubmiffion. They had formerly en- 
tered into an alliance with the Mailt, to oppofc Alexander* 
and put a flop to his conquefts \ and, in order thereto* they 
aflembled a great army, with which they propofed to have 
joined the forces of the Mailt ; but Alexander's marching 
through a defert, and thereby entering the country of the laft 
mentioned people, when they did not in the leaft expc£i it, 
rendered this projed impracticable ; and the ruin which then 
fell upon the Mailt, induced this other Indian nation to feek 
their fafety by a timely compliance with the king. Their 
deputies therefore acquainted him, that, not out of any dif- 
refpeft to his perfon, but merely from the love of liberty, 
they had hitherto declined fubmitting to him ; but that now 
they were ready to accept of fuch terms as he fhould pleafe 
to give them. Alexander commanded, that they ftiould fend 
him no lefs than a thoufand of the principal men among 
them to ferve in his army, and to remain as hoftages for the 
fidelity of the reft. As for the Mailt, he added them to 
Philip's province, commanding him to have a ftrifl eye over 
them. While he continued in this camp at the confluence 
of the Hydraotes with the Aceftnes, for the recovery of his 
health, and in expectation of Perdiceas, the thoufand men he 

the capital of the Oxydraae (90). It is noteafy to pronounce what 
was Diodorus opinion; for in many copies we have Syratufians 
inftead of Oxydracians. However, it is moft probable, that he held 
that which Arrian (9 1) calls the vulgar opinion, in which he is 
followed by Cmrtius (92). Plutarch is right as to the place ; but 
he is among the number Of thofe authors, who report, that the 
king received a blow with a club upon his helmet, which fo (tun- 
ned him, that a milt feeming to fall over his eyes, he fell down ; 
but, recovering his fpirits, rofe again, and continued fighting till 
he was (hot in the bread (93 1 ; yet Ptolemy t who could not but be 
well informed, wrote exprefly, that he was only wounded in the 
bieaft (94). We might infift here on many other particulars, which, 
to avoid prolixity, we chufe to omit. Thefe are fufficient fo ihew 
what care ought to be taken in writing the hiftory of Alexander, 
and how dangerous it is to truft any author too much. 

(90 J Arrian. I. vi. r. 2. Diodor. Sicul. I xvii. (9* * 

Curt. L ix. (93) Pint, in vita Alex. (94) Arrian. not 

fufra. 

had 
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had demanded of the Qxjdraca arrived, together with five 
hundred chariots of war, properly tumefied and equipped $ 
which being over and above his demand, and a free gift of 
the people, he was fo pleafed therewith, that he gave the 
whole thoufand pnen leave to return home, adding, that the 
faith of fo generous a nation was a full fecurity for their obe*- 
dience. Thefe affairs fettled, he employed his thoughts &r& 
about augmenting his fleet, to which end he caufed feveral new 
veffels to be built, as ajfo in ere&ing a city ; to which he was 
led from the commodious fuuation afforded by the confluence 
of two great rivers. OxyarUs, the father of his wife Roxana 9 
came hither to pay hi$ refpe&s to him, and was kindly re- 
ceived, having the government of Paropamijis bellowed upon 
him, the old governor having beexj displaced for male-admi- 
niftration. To this province, that he might further gratify 
his father-in-law, the king joined all the country, from the 
falling of the Actjines into the Indus to the f(?a, joining Python 
with him in commifljon; then having tranfported Crater us 
and his forces crofs the river, and giving him fuch directions 
as he thought fit, Alexander, with .a larger part of his army 
.than before, embarqued on board his fleet, and continued his 
yoyage. He had received information, that the kingdom of 
Muftcanusy which lay at no great dtftance, was one of the rich- 
eft and moft populous in India. He was therefore highly incenf*. 
ed, that this prince fhould neither have fent embaflkdors to 
make his fubmiifion, nor have taken any other method to befpeak 
his favour ; and for thefe reafons would not hear of making any 
flop or flay till his fleet arrived on the coafts of this kingdom. 
Mujicanusj furprifed at his fudden viiit, immediately went 
Jbrth to meet him, with all his elephants in his train, and, 
having offered him prefentsof the higheft value, delivered him- 
felf and realms into his hands, and acknowledged his offence 5 
which kind of behaviour always weighed much vrilh Alexan- 
der towards obtaining whatever was requeftcd. Having there- 
fore pardoned him, and admired at the wealth and beauty of 
his kingdom and capital city, he delivered the government of 
both again into his hands ; but, left he fhould attempt any in- 
novation when he was at a di'ftancc, he ordered Craterus to 
build a cattle in the city, and himfelf tarried there to fee it 
fiiiilhed. This done, he left a ftrong garifon therein; be- 
raufc this fort feemed extremely commodious for bridling the 
neighbouring nations, and keeping them in fubjc&ion. Then, 
with his archers and Agrians\ and all the troops of horfe 
which he had on board his navy, he marched againft a neigh- 
pouring prince named Oxycanus, and invaded his dominions; 
becaufc he neither came forth ro meet him, nor fuuembaf- 

("ado is 
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factors with the furrender of himfelf and country. He took 
two of his chief cities at the firft affault, in one of which the king 
himfelf was taken prifoner. Alexander gave the (poils of them 
to hia foldiers, and carried away his elephants ; whereupon 
all the other cities belonging to Oxjcouus immediately fub^ 
mitted without blows. So much did the courage and fortune 
of Alexander prevail againft the Indians in thofe parts. Af- 
ter this he led his forces againft S ambus, whom he had before 
declared governor of the Indian mountaineers ; but who had 
fled, when he heard that Muficanus was difmified m a friend* 
\y manner, and had his dominions reftored ; for he was at 
enmity with Muficanus. When Alexander approached the 
capital city of his province, called Sindonwna, the gates being- 
fet open, the friends and domeftics of Samkus came forth to 
meet him, with prefents of money and elephants, alluring 
him, that Samkus did not retire out of his territories by rea-» 
fon of any finifter deAgns againft him, but for fear of Mufi- 
canus after his inlargermMt. Having then received the homage 
of thefe, he attacked, and won a city which had revolted 
from him, and put to d^ath as many of the Braclrmans as 
fell into his hands, having charged them with being the au- 
thors of this rebellion. About this time he received advice, 
riiat king Muficanus was revolted ; whereupon Python the fon 
t$ Agenor was difpatched with a body of troops fufficient ta 
reduce that kingdom again, which he performed effectually, 
diftributing garifons throughout all the country, and bringing 
with him, on his return to the camp, Muficanus in chains. 
Alexander direded that prince to be carried hack into his own 
dominions, and there crucified, together with all the Brack- 
mans who were about him, and liad inftigated him to this re- 
volt h (H). 

The 

* A*«rAtf.? vi. c Si feq Diodor. Si cut. ubi fupra. 
Pujt. in vita A .ex. 

(H) Diodarus, from the embarkation of Alexander ro hi* entering 
the territories of Samiws, hath abundance of paff-iges which are 
nor to be found in Arrian. The reafon lecrm to be, becaufe they 
arr-either ill founded or trivial 9^). Curtius, however, hath 
tranferibed the fame tales very carefully, and, as ufual, with fome 
improvements (g6). But, what is not a little odd, neither of thefe 
writers have obliged us with any diftincl account of Alexander 'n 
war with Mufiranus, though they have both mentioned it flight ly 
Strabo treats of a accurately, as indeed he does of every thing, of 

(0;) Diodor. uli fupra (96) Cr.r/ # uhi fi'frQ. 
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The king of Pattala? a noble ifland in the river Lulus, Alexander 
came and fubmitted himfelf to Alexander? who reftored him fail* Into 
his dominions, promifing to come fliortly and vifit him, and ocean. 
directing him to furnifh his army and fleet with provifions* 
The king then difpatched Craterus with a confiderable body 
of horfe and foot to efcort the invalids through the countries of 
Arachofta and Drangia into Caramania? where they were 
to embark for Macedon, the elephants being alio committed 
to his care. As to the reft of his army, part of it, under the 
command of Python? marched on one fide of the river ; a- 
nother part, under HephrJIion? ort the other fide ; the reft 
rermined on board with the king, who, as loon as his affairs 
would permit him, continued his voyage to Pattala. When 
he came thither, he was exceedingly furprifed to find that the 
prince, who had lately fubmitted to him, was fled with almoft 
all his fuhje&s, leaving the cities empty, and the fields defti- 
tute of huibandmen. The king thereupon difpatched fomc 

which, by his fubjeel, he Is led to treat at all. He informs us, 
that the fubjccls of this prince were a very wife and polite people ; 
and therefore we need not wonder, that they could not long brook 
Hi very (97 V As to Oxycanus, Di odor us and Curtius are al fo very 
conci/e ; however, they differ with Arrian, for they exprefly affirm 
that the king was flain ; whereas, he foy«, he was taken pritbner. 
Diodorus calls him Porticanus, and he is called fo likewife in the 
belt editions of Curtius. As to Sambus, whom Diodorus calls by the 
lame name, but who is called by Strata Sabutas, by Plutarch Sab- 
bis y Curtius, who calls him Sabus, infills very largely (98), all 
authors agree, that the revolt of this prince was, by Alexander, 
charged upon the brachtnans, whom he punilhed moft feverely for 
jr, till fuch time as he became acquainted with their wifdom and 
generous notions j for then, if we may believe Plutarch, he reve- 
renced and ufed them kindly, efpecially on account of an excellent 
maxim in government taught him by Calanus, one of the principal 
p.'iilofophers of the country; which happened thus : Calavus* 
through the intreaty of Taxiles t came, contrary to the cuftom or 
the Indian fages, to vifit the king ; and when Alexander dc fired to 
receive from him feme mnrkof his extraordinary fcience, he called 
for a dry hide, and throwing it upon the floor, he tirll trod on 
this fide, and then on that, which made it continually rife in onu 
p'ace, as it became flat in the other. At lall he fee his root in the 
uufkl'c, which made the whole hide lie even ; thereby inflrudiint;, 
#•//.• n nder , that to keep fo great an empire quiet, he ought to re- 
ii ie in its centre, and not make expeditions mto remote countries, 
to endanger the reft of his dominions (99). 

'97) DiuJ.r Curt. iih> ft<p>\i. Pint, in i-ita Alex, St ?.th dr. 
I .;v. (yS ) Ur: 'npra. (qq) Plut. •■'!: 'ufttt. 
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li"ht-armed troops, in order to make prifoners; which having 
done, and brought them to the camp, the king kindly difmif- 
fed them, ordering them to tell their countrymen, that they 
mie;ht fafely return to their habitations ; for that he would do 
them no injury whatfoever. Perceiving that, at the point of 
the ifland Pattala, the river Indus divided itfelf into two vaft 
branches, he ordered a haven and convenient docks to be 
there made for his fhips ; and when he had careened his fleet, 
he failed down the right-hand branch towards the ocean. In 
his paflage however he fuftained great difficulties through the 
want of pilots, and at the mouth of the river Indus very nar- 
rowly miffed being caft away j yet all this did not hinder him 
from purfuing his firtt defign, tho' it does not appear that he 
had any other motive thereto, than the vain defire of boafting 
hz had entered the ocean beyond the Indies \ and this is con- 
firmed by what he performed when he did enter the ocean ; 
for, having confecrated certain bulls to Neptune, and thrown 
them into the fea, performed libations out of golden cups, 
and thrown them alfo into the ocean, he came back again, 
having only furveyed |two little iflands, one at the mouth of 
the Indus j and one feateJ farther in the ocean » (I). 

On 

■ Arrun. 1. vi. c. 18, 19. Diodor. ubi fupra. Plut. in vit. 
Alex. 

(I) When Alexander failed down the right hand branch of the 
Indus, he found its mouth to be there two hundred furlongs broad. 
Here the flux and reflux of the fea, with which himfelf and his 
principal commanders were unacquainted, exceedingly amazed 
them (100). Curtius has defcribed their furprize in too rhetorical a 
manner, and for it has been feverely cenfured (1). At this mouth 
of the river there lay an ifland, called by Arrian Gllutas ; by 
tarcb Scillujlis (2). Curtius has given it no name. Here his fleet 
anchored, while himfelf failed out farther to fea, and took a 
view of another ifland ; after which he returned to his fleet, offered 
Sacrifices on that ifland where he had left them, and afterwards 
failed again beyond the other ifland, that he might boaft of his 
daring exploits in the ocean. He then Sacrificed once more to the 
gods, and befought them, fays Plutarch, that no other man might 
exceed the bounds of his expedition (3) ; which carries in it little 
probability. What is faid in the text or his facrificing for the fafety 
of Nearcbus, who was to fail from thence through the Perfian gulf 
to the mouth of the river Euphrates, is reafonable and jult. It is 
laid, when this defign was firft undertaken by Nearcbus, that Alex- 

{too) Am*n, I. vi. c 19. (i^ Curt. /. ix. c. 31. (2) Plut, 
in vit, Alex. (3) LUmibUs 
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On his return to Pattala, he found, that the commands he Here- 
had iflued when he left that place, were, in a great meafure, fifoes to 
complied with ; that the fort was in a defenfible condition, t ea ** *&* 
and the dock capable of being made ufe of. He then refolved n *V 
to fail down the other branch of the Indus into the ocean, P ro " e(i h 
that he might fee whether it were fafer and more commodious an " 
for his fleet than that which he had already tried j nor did he 
fail of offering very plaufible reafons for his conduit in this 
refpedi. He was informed, that the feafon of the year would 
not permit a favourite defign of his to be executed ; which 
defign was this : He had refolved to fend Nearchus with his 
fleet by the ocean, through the Per/tan gulf, up the river 77- 
gris, to meet him and his army in Mefopotamia ; but the pof- 
fibility of this voyage depending on the ceafing of the Etefian 
winds, there was a neceffity of laying up the fleet, till the 
feafon fhould prove favourable. Alexander therefore failing 
through this branch of the Indus, fought on the fea-coafts for 
Bays and Creeks, where his fleet might anchor in fafety ; he 
caufed alfo pits to be funk, that they might fill with frefli wa- 
ter for the ufe of his people, and took all imaginable precau- 
tions for preferving them in eafe and fafety, Mil the feafon 
would allow them to continue their voyage. In this he fuc- 
ceeded to his wifti ; for he found this branch of the river In-* 
dus at its mouth, fpread over the plain country, and formed 
a kind of l$ke, wheiein a fleet migbt ride without any dan- 
ger ; he therefore appointed Leonatus, and a part of his ar- 
my, to carry on fuch works as were neceflary, and caufe them 
to be relieved, as occafion required, by frefh troops. Then 
having given his laft inftru&tons to Nearchus^ he departed 
with his army, in order to march back to Babylon by land. 

wider affedled a degree of coldnefs. He who feared nothing for 
himfelf, had a mind to pafs for one who was apprehenfive of all 
tilings for his friends, and who could fcarce think of expofing them 
to the peril of fuch a voyage, when he was not to ihare with them 
their dangers in perfon. But Nearchus overcame all thefe real or 
pretended fcruples, by aflfuring the king, that he believed it very 
practicable for him to fulfil all that had been proposed ; and, on 
the other hand, Alexanders* himfelf extremely cautious in pro- 
viding for the fafety of his fleet, by all the methods that human wit 
could devife, or human labour execute, as we have (hewn in the text, 
therefore need not expatiate further on it here. The curious and 
inquifitive reader may, if he pleafes, inform himfelf further on 
this head, hom the authors mentioned at the bottom of the 

P a gc (+). 



(^) Strab. dog. L xv. Jrrian* Hift. Ltd. 
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Before his departure, there wanted not fome who had fo much 
love for him, and concern for his army, as to inform him 
that nothing could be more rafli or dangerous than this refolu- 
tion. Thev acquainted him that the country through which 
he was to travel was a wild uncultivated defert, where his fol- 
diers would be- doubly expofed to the danger of dying for hun- 
ger, and to the peril of being loft through heat and thirft ; they 
added, that Semiramis, when flie fled out of India ^ endea- 
vouring to lead her army this wav, brought but twenty of them 
home - y and that Cyrus doing the fame thing, efcaped with 
but (even. This was fo far from having the defired effect, 
that it more than ever determined Alexander to this very me- 
thod y for it was his peculiar vanity to defire not only to over- 
come all nations, but even nature herfelf, and to attempt and 
perform thofe things which none but himfelf would have dared 
to think of. He remained therefore fixed to his firft purpofe, 
and as foon as he had put things in order, marched at the head 
of a convenient body of troops to reduce the Or it a , who had 
been hitherto free, and who had never vouchfafed either to 
make fubmiffion, or to court his friendfhip ; their territories 
lay on the other fide the river Arabisy which river Alexander 
eroded fo fpeedily, that they had no intelligence of his march, 
and fo made an eafy and quick conqueft of the whole country, 
though not of the inhabitants, for moll of them fled into the 
deferts. Their capital he found to be fo well fituated, that he 
refolved to take it out of their hands, and to caufe a new 
and noble city to be ere&ed there, the care of which he com- 
mitted to Hepbeftion ; then he received the deputies of the 
Orit&y and the Gadroft^ and having a/Tured them, that if 
the people returned to their villages, they fliould be kindly trea- 
cd, and having appointed Apollopbanes prelident of the Orit#y 
and left a confidcrablc body of troops under Leonatus to fe- 
cure their obedience, he began his arduous march through 
Gadrafia. Themoft fober writers of the affairs of Alexander 
find thcmfelves conftrained to launch out a little into rhetori- 
cal defcriptions of this more than Herculean labour, which 
the king impofed upon himfelf and his foldiers, merely that he 
might have the reputation of furpafling all the heroes of anti- 
quity ; wc fliall, as the nature of our work requires, give as 
diftinft, but at the fame time, as fhort an account of it as 
wc may k. 

Tlctnl/e- ^ The road itfclf was expofed to many inconvenicncics ; 
riesjit'- For, jjrft, it was very uncertain ; fecondly, it wai> extremc- 

ttiimd /»v 

ik, Mace- k Ark ian. I. vi. c. 21— -27. Diodor. ubi fupra. Plut. 

ctof.Mns. i„ vit. Axx. 
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ly troyblefpme on account of itslyin^ through deep and loofe 
iands, rifing in many places into hillocks, which forced the 
foldiers to climb, and at the fame time funk under their feet : 
Thirdly, there were no towns, villages, or places qf refrefti- 
ment to t be met with, fo that after exceffive marches, they 
were forced to encamp among thefe dry fands. As to provi- 
sions, they hardly met with any during thejr whole march , 
the foldiers were therefore forced to kill their beafts of carri- 
age ; and fuch as were fent to bring fome corn from the fea- 
fide, were fo grievoully di/lrefled, that though it was feaJed 
with the king's fignet, they cut open the tags, chufing ra- 
ther to die a violent death for difobedience, than to be famifh- 
ed. But Alexander, when he was informed of the matter, 
freely pardoned them, conceiving that his own commands 
were difpenfed with by the neceflities of nature; he was like- 
wife forced to 'overlook the excufes that were daily made 
him for the lofs of mules, horfes, &c. by exceflivc heat, 
which were in truth eaten by the foldiers, and their car- 
riages broke in pieces to avoid farther trouble. As for 
water, their want of ic was a great misfortune, and yet then* 
finding it fometimes in plenty was a greater ; for as by the 
firft they periflied thro' thirft, fo by the latter they wcp: 
burft, thrown into dropfies, and rendered incapable of travel. 
Frequently they met with no water for the whole day toge- 
ther ; fometimes were difappointed of it at night, in which 
cafe, if they were able, they marched on, fo that it was 
common with them to travel thirty, not feldom they were 
forced to march forty, fometimes they were conftraincd to 
go fifty, nay, and fixty miles without encamping ; num- 
bers through thefe hardfhips were conftraincd to lag behind ; 
and of thefe, numbers, not to fay few, for indeed fcaice 
any ever joined the army again, but were left behind, and 
periflied ; fo that of all others, this was the inoft dreadful 
misfortune that had ever befallen them, which however they 
fuftained with the more patience from the example of their 
king, who not only fupportcd all thefe evils with invinciMe 
patience, but even carried his courage and felf-dmial farther, 
and performed fuch things as nothing but the aurhnrifv of the 
authors who relate them could engage us to Lie-lit (K). 

When 

(K) Thefe extraordinary arts of Alexander zxc. rrcordrj by // ; //,.-.. 
after this manner. .As the forces continued their m.u- h (broti^a 
thefe fands, which reflected the burning rays of the fun upon them, 
it was neeeflfary that they ihould lend out p.irtic; daily iu l<rh iot 
water; the king though ready to taint away with ilv.ri 1 , ui\,\-)n-<\ 

0.1 
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When he arrived at the capital of Gadrofia, he allowed hi$ 
fatigued army fome reft. Here he removed Apolhphanes for 
non-execution of his orders. Thoas was thefucceflbr affigned 
him, and he dying foon after, Sibyrtius had the government 
given to him. About this time Alexander was informed that 
Philip, whom he had left prefident in India, had been mur- 
dered by the mercenary foldiers, but that moft of thefe had 
been put to death by the Macedonians ; which occafioned his 
writing to Endemus and Taxiles to take upon them the.admi- 
niftration of affairs there, till fuch time as he fliould fend ano- 
ther prefident. The king then began his march into Cara- 
mania, a very plentiful country, where the troops made them- 
felves amends for the hardlhips and fatigue they had fuftained. 
* Here the king again halted to give time to thofe who were 
appointed to meet him to conje thither. Craterus firlt joined 
him with the troops and elephants ; then came Stafanor, prefi- 
dent of the Arrians, and Pbari/munes the fon of Phrata- 

on foot at the head of his troops, that his officers and foldiers, as 
is ufual in fuch cafes, might the mare patiently endure thofe hard- 
fhips which their general fhared in common with them. In the 
mean while, fome light- armed foldiers, who were difpatchedto fearch 
for water,f ound a fmall quantity not far from the army in the channel 
of a brook a'moft dried up, but it was very muddy : However they 
drew it up, and bringing it in afhield, prefented it to the king as a 
a choice gift : He received it, and returning due thanks to thofe who 
brought it, poured it immediately upon the ground in prefence of the 
army. This aftion of his encouraged the foldiers, as much as if every 
man had drank a fhare of that water, which he refufed to tafte $ 
and his extraordinary felf-denial is no lefs praife- worthy than the 
nob!e example hefhewed of a wife and con fum mate general. A- 
nother accident happened here, which, if it had not been fpeedily 
remedied, might have occafioned the lofs of the whole army ; 
for the lands being moved to and fro by the winds, and ail the fur- 
face reduced to a level, their guides thcmfelves were at a lofs how 
co condudl the army any further. In ihis difficulty Alexander was 
forced co proceed a» chance directed him. However, he ordered 
hii, army 10 turn to the left, and him (elf with a few choice horfe, 
ivdu Leforc to point out the road ; but their horfes quite fpent 
v-ithhear, were moll of taem left behind ; infomuch that only he, 
with five if hi, fol!o.ven>, pafs'd through the lands to the iea-ihorc 
L.tc on horfeuack. However on their ai rival there, they dug nigh 
th". coail a id found plenty ut water fweet and clear ; whereupon 
Leordc'cd th*j army thithrr, ai:d ufier that travelled feven days 
a'ori^ tin: l.'.i c.oali, and a!way > h»u-ul plenty of water. Thru his 
«».!idi". Mii'niiig hhu fl.ey knev^ ihu v..iy again, they leit the lea, 
««n i h*J Lac .i rmv into c in!*., J p».j i . ^ i ) . 

{ 1 J ..».nt' . o. V,!. / tut , in \..{. Jit'., 
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phernes, governor of Parthia ; they brought with them cam- 
els, horfes, and other beafts of burthen in vaft numbers j for 
they forefaw, that the king's march through Gadrofta would 
be attended with the lofe of moft if not all the cavalry, and 
beafts belonging to his army. Their care in this refpeft was 
highly commended, as alfo that of Craterus, who feized Or- 
dones a Per/tan nobleman, who had been pradtifing to raife a 
rebellion K 

The king's return into Caramania made a vaft alteration 7he malg 
in the affairs of his empire j for as from the moment he en- adminif- 
tered it, he heard and redrefled all grievances, fo the people trmtion of 
from all the neighbouring provinces, who had been grievouf- gwtmitrs 
ly opprefled in his abfence, came readily to inform the king f***fad by 
of their griefs. CUtander, Sitalces, and Heracon, who had 
fince the death of Parmenio commanded in chief the forces 
quartered in Media, came hither with their troops ; and 
were hardly arrived, when they were accufed of many fla- 
grant crimes, fuch as fuppreffing the Perfian religion, extort- 
ing vaft funis of money from the people, raviihing women, 
and in fhort giving a.loofe to their paifions in all things. Gtf- 
tander, and Sitalces being, fully con vifted, were immediately put 
to death ; but Heracon, baffling his accufers, was acquitted, 
yet the inhabitants of Sufa preferring a new charge againfl: 
him, he was feized, convifted, and executed ; which effec- 
tually fixed the affe£H6ns of the people in all the provinces 
to Alexander, and at thre fame time obliged all the magiftrates 
acting under him to behave as became them.. The king after 
a fhort recefs continued his march through Caramania, not 
with a Bacchanalian folemnity, as fome authors, and particu- 
larly Plutarch, have reported, but gravely, and in good or- 
der ; as Arrian aflures us from Ptolemy and Arifiobulus, who 
in their memoirs contradi&ed the vain relations which others 
took pains to propagate (L). In his march, Nearchus his 

admiral 

1 Arrian. lib. vi.e. 27. Diooor. Plut. ubi fupra. 

(L) Diodorus St cuius, after having given us a dreadful piclurc of 
the miferable condition of Alexanders army, when it returned out 
of India, tells us exprefsly, that as foon as they entered a rich and 
plentiful country, the king caufed them to celebrate a feaft to Bac- 
chus, himfelf leading the dance, and the army following dreffed in 
the Bacchanalia// mode, feven whole days bjiiig jpe.u in rioting 
and drunkennefs (96). Plutarch heightens this kcuc a good deal, 
and runs into a long defcrjption of the pomp and fplcndor of this 

(1;^) Dhd;r> //'» w ri. 

frantic 
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admiral joined him, and gave him an account that all under 
his command were in perfect fafety, and in an excellent con- 
dition ; with which the king was mightily plealed, and hav- 
ing treated him with fingular marks of favour and refpefl-, 
fent him back to the navy. Some informations having reach- 
ed the king's ear of great diforders committed in Perjia dur- 
ing his abfence, he immediately fet out with a body of horfe, 
and Iight-nrmed troops, for Paffargada^ where was the 
tomb of Cyrus. It was a fmall, but neat' pile of building, 
with a fine plantation about it ; and near it a convenient 
houfe for fome of the magi, who were appointed to take care 
of it. In the tomb ttfeJf lay the body of Cyrus in a coffin 
of gold; placed on a bed of ftate, the apartment being in 
every refpedl royally furnifhed. This place to his great con- 

romantic cavalcade (97): Curt ius exceeds Plutarch, and difplays 
his rhetoric in a very pompous detail of this Dionyfian feftival. 
the clofe of his account he has added fome political reflections, 
which do indeed fhew that fuch a march was exceffively foolifh and 
ridiculous, but at the fame time bearfo hard on the probability of 
the fact, that one would think they were fufficient to overthrow it. 
He obferves, that if but one thoufand men of courage had attacked 
this drunken and diffolute rout, they muft at leaft have defeated, 
and might have eafily cut them all to pieces (98). Arrian however 
affures us, that Ptolemy and Ariftobulus, who accompanied the king 
in his march, faid nothing in their memoirs of the celebrating any 
fuch feftival (99V The great Sir Walter Raleigh (100), and the 
learned dean Prideaux, (1), both mention this march, without 
giving their readers the leaft notice, that there is Teafon to doubt 
what fome authors have delivered about it. Nay, the latter ac- 
tually quotes Arrian in fupport of this paflage, which however he 
flatly contradicts. This mews the neceffityof feparating the relati- 
ons of different authors ; if we intend to inftruct, and not to con- 
found readers ; and this mews too the ufe of a hiftory written truly 
from what is delivered by the antients, and not after the collections 
©f the modern 0 , who are too apt to regard the fymmctry and 
beauty of their own works, to intcrfperfe thofe doubts which necef- 
farily arife from the confideration of divided authorities. We 
thought this no Icfs neceflury to be faid in defence of our own work, 
than proper far the information of the reader, fince we prcfume 
not to diflent from the opinions of men of fo great worth as Raleigh 
and Prideaux, bar. for the fake of fiding with truth and juiticc, 
which no authority ought to overbear. 

(97) Pl:/t. in wit. Alex. (98) Curt. lib. ix. prop. Jin. (99) Ar- 
rian. lib. vx.e. 28. (too) IJi/lory of the world \ Book I J. Jed 22. 

[\) ConveSi'.oi of the Old and New Tejlamcrtt. P. 1. 2?. 8. A. A. 
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cern and amazement he found rifled, all things valuable taken 
away, except the coffin, which was ft range Jy battered and 

bruifed. AU the enquiry he could make produced no difeo- 
f ery of the authors of this villainy ; for the magi either could 
not or would not declare by whom it was done. AH that 
in fuch a cafe therefore the king could do, was to direct that 
every thing fhould be reftored to the ftate it was in before 



cularly with putting many perfons of diftin&ion to death, 
merely to gratify his own refentments. Upon which accufa- 
tions, after due proofs exhibited, he was condemned to be 
crucified. This ftory by fome authors is related in a very dif- 
ferent manner, as if not he, but Alexander himfelf, had been 
the criminal j however, there feems to be no juft grounds for 
any fuch charge, and therefore we may juftly wonder that 
modern writers of great credit have given into it, and thence 
taken occafion to charge Alexander with a vice which the beft 
authors tell us he vehemently detefted (M). Peuajia;> who 



(MP) Curtius tells us, that Orfin$s the Perfian was lineally de- 
fended from Cyrus ; chat he met the king with a moft prodigious 
train of carriages filled with all forts of provifions and refrefli- 
merits ; to which he added prefents of great value, and four thou- 
sand talents in ready money. He was alfo, as the fame author 
tells us, extremely liberal to Alexander* friends ; but paffed by 
Bagoas the eunuch, whom this author makes Alexander $ catamite, 
without affording him any tsfte of his bounty. Nay, when he was 
put in mind of him by his friends, he anfwered, that he loved the 
king, and honoured his counsellors and captains ; but as for fucli 
infamous fellows as Bagoas, he contemned and defpifed them ; 
upon this the eunuch determined to deftroy him, and for that pur* 
pofe hired certain mean wretches roforfwear themfelves by vouching 
upon their oaths certain ftoriea which he taught them Himfelf 
took pains to potfon the king's mind with the moft malicious tales, 
and the moft cruel fuggeftions againft this innocent and worthy 
man, whom at length he took this opportunity to deftroy : The 
king going to vifit the tomb of Gyrus, which we have elfctvher* 
defcribed, found it robbed of every thing valuable. Bagoas, feeing 
Alexander furprifed, immediately faid, he wondered not at all at 
it, for that fome governors were fo rich, that their houfes would not 
contain their wealth ; and that in all probability Orfenes would not 
have parted with his money fo freely, if he had come by it very 
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had favcd the king's life when he fought againft a whole gar- 
rifon, was appointed governor of Perfia. Which dignity 
was no fooner conferred upon him, than he laid aflde the 
Macedonian garb, and put on the Median habit, being the 
only one of Alexander's captains, who, by complying with 
the manners of the people he governed, acquired their affec- 
tion. Baryaxes a Mede, who had put on the royal tiara, and 
affumed the regal ftyle, being brought prifoner hither by A- 
tropatesj governor of Media , with thofe who had counfelled 
him to revolt, was with them by order of the king put to 
death : After which Alexander inarched to Perfepolis, the ruins 
of which when he had a while confidered, he is faid to have 
exprefled great concern for what he had done. In thefe march- 
es, Calanus the Indian, who had accompanied Alexander at 
his intreaty, finding himfelf declining in health by reafon of 
a flux which hung upon him, befought the king that a fune- 
ral pile might be prepared, which with fome difficulty was 
granted- The fage, now fo weak as to be carried in a litter, 
caufed himfelf to be placed therein on the top of the pile, af- 
ter having taken an affe&ionate leave of the Macedonians, 
particularly of Lyjimachus y who was his difciple, and ftretch- 
ing himfelf at full length, remained without voice or (notion 
in the midft of the flames 

The king having difpatched Atropates to his government, 
marched himfelf to Sufa y where Abulites and his fon Oxathres 

» Arri an lib. vii. c. 3, 4, 5. Di odor. Plut. ubi fupra. 

honeftly . ThenBagoas put his falfe witnefles upon accufingOr/fw/, and 
on their teftimony he was condemned and executed. Genius tells us, 
that as he went to death, Bagoas ftruck him; and that thereupon Orfi- 
nes faid , / bane heretofore been in formed that the Perfian empire hat b been 
governed by women \ but that it Jhould be ruled by an eunuch \ is a new 

thing (2). We are not able to trace any part of this ftory in any 
of the hiitories remaining of Alexander's life, excepting this of 
Curthss. Arrian fays exprefsly, that Orfines was put to death for 
fdcrilege, oppreflion and cruelty (3). Plutarch fpeaking of the 
robbery committed in Cyrus's tomb, fays, that Alexander put to 
death Polymacbus, a man of quality, and native of Pella in Mace- 
donia (4). As to cite fad, we can fay no more ; but as to the dying 
words, they certainly belong to Cur tins , for Orfines could not 
poflibly ufe them. He muft have remembered the empire ruled by 
anamefake of this very eunuch ; nay, he muft have remembered 
this very eunuch in the higheil favour with Darius. Let the reader 
decide of the red as he thinks fit. 



( ?. ) Curt . lib . x , 
in vis. Alt*. 



(3) Arrian. lib. vi. cap. 30. C4) Plutarch. 
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being charged with great crimes in the adminiftration of pub- 
lic affairs, were put to death. Afterwards the king gave an 
extraordinary loofe to pleafure, refolving to make himfelf, 
his officers, and foldiers, an amends for the difficulties they 
had hitherto undergone, purpofing at the fame time fo effec- 
tually to unite his new-conquered with his hereditary fubjeds, 
that the jealoufies and fears which had hitherto tormented both 
ihould no longer fubfift. With this view he took himfelf 
two wives of the royal blood of Perfidy Barfine, or Statira, 
the daughter of Darius y and Parifatis the daughter ofOcbus. 
Drypetis 9 another daughter of Darius, he gave to Hephefiion > 
Amaftrine the daughter of Oxyartes, the brother of Darius, 
married Craterus ; and to the reft of his friends, to the num- 
ber of eighty he gave other ladies pf the gfeateft quality. All 
thefe marriages were celebrated at once, Alexander himfelf 
bellowing fortunes on them ; he directed likewife that the 
numbers of his officers and foldiers who had married Afiatic 
wives Ihould be taken ; and though they appeared to be ten 
thoufand, yet he gratified each of them according to his rank. 
He refolved next to pay the debts of his army, and thereupon 
iffued an edi&, directing every man to regifter his name, and 
the fum he owed ; with which the foldiers complying flowly 
from an apprehenfion. that there was fomething elfe behind, 
he ordered tables heaped with money to be fet in all the quar- 
ters of the camp, and caufed every man's debt? to be paid on 
his bare word ; without fo much as making any entry of his 
name \ though the whole fum came to twenty thoufand ta- 
lents. On fuch as had diftinguiflied themfelves in an extraor- 
dinary manner, he beftowed crowns of gold. PeuceJIas had 
the firft ; Leonatus the fecond j Nearchus the third - 9 One/i- 
critus the fourth ; Hephefiion the fifth \ and the reft of his 
guards each of them one. After this he made other difpofi- 
110ns proper for conciljating, as he fuppofcd, the differences 
among all his fubjp&s. He reviewed the thirty thoufand 
youths, whom at his departure for India }ie had ordered to be 
taught Greek , and the Macedonian difcipline ; expreffing high 
iatisfaition, that the fine appearance they made rendered 
them worthy of the appellation he had beftowed on them, 
viz. Epigoni, i. e. fuccefTors. He promoted alfo, without 
any diltinition of nation, all thofe who had ferved him faith- 
fully and valiantly in the Indian war. When all thefe regu- 
lations were made, he gave the command of his heavy-armed 
troops to Hepbejiion, and ordered him to march diredly to 
the banks of the Tigris^ while in the mean time a fleet was 
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equipped at the EuUus for carrying the king and the troops 
he retained with him down to the ocean ». 
The Ma- It is clear from this (bore expedition, that Alexander be* 
cedonians g an to h ave a great tafte in maritime affairs, which had been 
mutiny. too much negle#ed by his predecefibrs, his father Philip 

only excepted. It is faid, that he meditated a voyage to the 
coafts of Arabia and Ethiopia, and thence round the whole 
continent of Afric to the freights of Gibraltar. However, 
of this there feems to be no great certainty j but that he really 
intended to fubdue the Carthaginians y and make fome at- 
tempt on Italy, is more than probable. When he arrived 
with his fleet in the ocean, he directed his courfe to the 
mouth of the river Tigris, which he entered, and failed up 
to the camp of Hefhejlien, without meeting either with any 
extraordinary obftacle, or himfelf performing any thing worth 
recording, except that he dire&ed certain engines to be re* 
moved, which the Perfeans had placed in the river to render 
it lefs navigable \ for he conceiving this to be a cowardly and 
fcandalous pra&rce, worthy of the old matters of the river, 
though not of him, would not permit thefe incumbrances to 
remain any longer, and therefore fet the river free. When 
the king came to Opts, a city feated on the Tigris, he iflued 
an edid, purporting that fuch of the Macedonians, as through 
infirmity or wounds, were incapable of ferving longer, ofr 
who through the hardfhips they had undergone, were unwil* 
ling to make any more campaigns, might have their dif- 
cbarges, and return home ; but that fuch as chofe rather to 
remaih with him, fhould receive fo great encouragement, 
that thofe in their own country fhould envy their condition ; 
this was certainly intended to pleafe the foldiers, and to make 
xhem perfectly eafy : It had however a quite contrary effect ; 
for as foon as the army was informed of his intent, they be- 
gan immediately to clamour in an unufual manner, and to 
tranfgrc G» all the bounds both of reafon and duty; infomuch 
that when the king mounted his tribunal^ they alfembjed 
round it, demanded, That they might all hi dijeharged, re- 
proached the king with the favours he had done to the Bar- 
barians, bid him take his dancing boyf and conquer nations ; and 
fome of them had the infolence to tell him, That his father 
Hammon and he might go and fubdue the world by them/elves. 
it was upon this occalion that the king performed rhe moil 
fhining a&ion in his whole life j he* leaped from his tribunal, 
and calling to his guards, made them feize one by one thir- 

n Arm an. lib. vii. c. 6. Dioocr. ubi fupra Plut. ubi fupra. 
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teen of die ring-leaders, whom he pointed out, and ordered 
to be put to death upon the fpot ; this ftruck fuch a terror 
into the reft, that they Were ail filent ; whereupon the king 
remounted his tribunal, and in an eloquent fpeech, (hewed the 
juftice of his own condud, and the folly of theirs. When he 
had done fpeaking, he leaped again fiom his tribunal, and re- 
tired to his palace, where he neither put on his robes, nor 
admitted any of his friends for two days j on the third he 
called the Perfian nobility round him, promoted them to the 
principal commands in the army, and permitted fuch of them 
as were become his relations by marriage to kifs him. In the 
mean time, the Macedonians flood moil: of them about the 
tribunal like ftatues j but when they were told that the king 
was forming a Per/tan army after thtQncian manner, and that 
he intended to give the title of the royal regiment to a Per/tan 
corps of horfe, they ran like diftra&ed people to the palace; 
and furroundirig it laid down their arms, offered to deliver 
up the authors of die fedition, and protefted that they would 
remain there day and night, till the king had pity on them. 
When Alexander was informed of this, he came to the gate 
in order to fpeajc to them ; but when he faw their arms upon 
the ground, and their deje&ed looks, he melted into tears, 
arid loft the power of fpeaking. A quarter of an hour paft in 
deep fllence j at laft Ca/lines, an antient man, who had ferved 
in an auxiliary troop of horfe, broke it : Thy Macedonians, 
O king! faid he, are full of grief becaufe you have jiiled 
the Perltans your kindred, and have fuffered them to kifsyou, 
while they were excluded. The king anfwered, / now make 
you all my kindred, and henceforward will have you reputed fo. 
Callines thereupon ftepping forward, kiffed him, as did every 
one of the Macedonians . After this Alexander gave a folemn 
feaft, at which were prefent nine thoufand pcrfons. The 
Macedonians fat next the king, next them the Perfians, and 
after them perfons of all nations. This vaft company eat 
together, and drsfrjc all out of one golden cup, to the pro- 
sperity and perpetual affe&ion of all the nations over whom 
Alexander was king °. 

The Macedonians, who were fent home as invalids, a- Ale: 
mounted to ten thoufand : they had each of them their pay, der 
and a talent apiece given them over for their expences; Cru- mar 
terus was appointed their commander, and Polyfperchon no- 
minated toaflift him ; orders were likewifc fent into Mace- dia. 
donia, directing that thefe old foldiers ihould have great re- 
fpedi paid them, and themfelves and their children enjoy large 
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privileges ; their fons however by Afiatic women the king 
retained, appointing them fchools and mafters at his own ex- 
pence. The feverity with which he punifhed fuch of the go- 
vernors as had offended during his abfence, as it extremely 
pleafed the people in general, fo it frightened fuch as were 
guilty, as thofe who were executed, infornuch that many of 
them fled. Amongft the reft, Harpalus, who had done fo 
once before ; but now, to fecure himfelf effectually, he took 
five thoufand talents out of the king's treafury, and having 
colle&ed about fix thoufand mercenary foldiers he left them at 
Tanarus, and went himfelf to Athens ; from whence, after 
fome time, being obliged to withdraw, he returned to his 
troops, and was killed by Thimbro, one of his intimate friends. 
As for Alexander, having cured the army of fedition, he was 
plagued w ith difputes among his friends. Hepbejlhn. his fa- 
vourite efpecially prefumed too far on his kind nets towards 
him, and had once the infolence to remove Eumenes, the 
king's fecrctary, and the man of the cleareft head in his 
whole army, out of his lodgings, for the fake of a muftctan 
belonging to himfelf ; whereupon Eumenes went to the king, 
aifd in the height of his paffion told him, That the way to he 
in his favour now was to lay down their arms, and turn fidlers. 
The king was very angry with Hepheftion^ and after having 
reproved him fharply, obliged him againft his will to be recon- 
ciled to Eumenes. Then the king continued his inarch through 
Media, in which as Arrian informs us, it was faid that Tie 
received from Atrobates a troop of female warriors, who 
were fuppofed to be Amazons ; but the fame author tells us, 
that no author of any dignity had prefumed to publifh fuch 
a ftory in his writings ; he therefore rejefts it as a fi&ion, as 
we alfo do, nor fhall we trouble the readers with what other 
authors relate of Thalejiris, her corps of female warriors, and 
her defiring Alexander to get her with child ; tales fitter for 
a romance, than for any thing which bears the name of hif- 
rory, much lefs the hiftory of Alexander, the moft profperous 
captain of the Greeks, once the moft eminent and defcrving 
people in the world. The caufe of the king's march this 
way is not exprefled by Arrian, or indeed by any other au- 
thor; but it may with probability be imputed to Harpalus's 
flight, and the danger there was, that the reft of the royal 
treafures might be diflipated ; however it was, the king con- 
tinued his rout to Ecbatana by pretty quick marches p . 

r Arr \ a n lib vii. c. 13. Diodor. Sici'i , lib. xviii. Pun. 
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On his arrival at that noble capital, he offered facrifice to The death 
the gods* and exhibited folemn fports and plays, making alfo ^Hephcf- 
a royal banquet on that occafion ; but the joy and mirth, as l * 0IK 
well of the king as of his army, was very (hortly interrupted 
by Hepbejiion's falling fudderily very ill, and appearing to be 
in great danger of death. Authors are not agreed as to the 
occafion of his ficknefs ; fome exprefly affirming that he over- 
drank himfelf ; others, that he took a furfeic ; however on 
the feventh day of his illnefs mortal figns appeared, of which 
when the king had notice, he immediately quitted the place 
of exercife, where he was at that time, and went to fee him ; 
but he came too late, for before he reached his lodgings, He- 
phejllon was dead. It is faid, that his phyfician having pre- 
fcribed him a low diet, he refufed to comply with it, eat a 
boiled capon, and drank freely of fome wine which he liked 
that day ; whereupon his fever, returning with greater violence 
than ever, carried him off. The king exprefled very deep 
concern for the lofs of his friend, and did him all the honours 
that he could poffibly devife. Plutarch fays, he ordered ten 
thoufand talents to be fpent oh his monument ; Arrian men- 
tions the fame fum fpent in his obfequies at Babylon : As for 
what Milan tells us, that he razed the cattle of Ec bat ana, cru- 
cified Hepheflions phyfician, and forbad the found of the 
flute, orany other muflcal inftrument in his camp, it really 
deferves no credit < J. One thing Arrian informs us relating to 
this bufinefs, which is more probable, and at the fame time 
more curious and better worth relating, viz. that all the 
great officers in Alexander 7 * army devoted themfelves and their 
arms to Hepheftion at the motion of Eumenes, who took 
this method of (hewing, that, far from being pleafed at the 
death of a man who had differed with him, he was deeply 
concerned at it r . In the neighbourhood of Ecbatana dwelt 
the Cojfeans-t a race of rude and barbarous people, (heltering 
themfelves in the Median mountains, and whom fome wri- 
ters affirm never to have been fubdued by the Perfian kings. 
Againft thefe people on account of their having committed 
fome new robberies, Alexander, though it was winter, re- 
folved to march, which accordingly he did, dividing his ar- 
my into two bodies, one under his own command, the other 
under that of Ptolemy Lagus. The Cojfeans, as foon as they 
entered their country, fled to their old hiding places, fuppo- 
fing they would be now, as they had been heretofore, fo ma- 
ny inacccffiblc fortreffcs ; but they were quite miftaken, for 
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Alexander and Ptolemy continually purfued them, and at the 
bead of the light-armed foot clambered up the rocks, and ei- 
ther compelled thofe who had taken (belter there to come 
down, or blocked up the mouths of their caves, and left them 
to ftarve. Whereupon the Ctffhans in defpair fent deputies 
to fubmit themfelves to Alexander' 's mercy. Some authors have 
affe&ed to call this expedition man-hunting, and tell us, that 
Alexander y having flain many thoulands of thefe poor people, 
called it offering a facrifice to the manes of Hefheftion. But 
if, as all authors agree, the Cojfeans were no better than a 
race of highland robbers, who, prefuming on the natural 
ftrength of their country, thought to plunder fuch as palled 
through the fkirts of it with impunity, with what propriety 
can the king's punifhing thefe criminals be ftyled man-hunt- 
ing ? as to his facr ificing to the manes of HepheJIion^ we are 
told, that at Babylon he offered ten thoufand beafts of differ- 
ent kinds to him ; yet even this is taken from romance- 
writers ; for neither Ptolemy nor Arijlobulus mention any fuch 
thing ; what credit then ought we to give this ftory of facri- 
ficing men ? If we may be indulged a conjefture, we can of- 
fer fome account of the origin of this tale. It is highly pro- 
bable, that fome of Alexander's officers might propofe the un* 
dertaking of this expedition to cure his grief, and in all like- 
lihood fome rhetorical flourifher, in hismemotrs after Alexan- 
der's death, took from thence a hint of calling this a facrifice 
to the manes of Hepheftion^ and, as is natural enough, fome 
dull writer or other tranfcribed this flourifh for truth. Arrian 
often complains of fuch things, and Eratofthenes had before 
expofed them ; we may therefore juftly wonder when we find 
modern writers tranfcribing thefe improbable {lories without 
giving their readers the Icaft caution, or putting them in mind 
that they are taken from writers of doubtful credit. If the 
following a different methoJ hath fomething lengthened this 
hiftory, the judicious perufer will not complain, fince it is 
certainly of equal importance to be acquainted with the autho- 
rity on which fads are founded, as to be told the fa£ts them- 
felves r . But to return to Aelxander ; while he was at Ecba- 
fana^ he gave orders for felling a great quantity of timber in 
the mountains for building a navy, with which he defigned 
to examine the Hyrcanian or Cafpian fea, and to make him- 
felfas thoroughly acquainted therewith, as he now was with 
the coafts of the ocean, and the paflage into the Tigris by 
the Perfian gulph. Thefe directions given, and the neceffary 
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orders diftributed for the quiet adniiniftration of affairs in the 
province, he fet out for Babylon. 

In his march from Ecbatanato the lafl: mentioned city, he Alexander 
gave diredlions for collecting whatever Grecian ftatucs or o- marches to 
ther curiofitfes had been brought by Xerxes or any of his offi- Babylon, 
cers in any of their expeditions out of Greece into the Perjian 
dominions, and ordered they fliould be carefully fent back. 
He likewife gave audience to many embafiadors, not only 
from the ftates of Greece, but alfo from Barbarian princes, 
who came to congratulate him on his fafe return from his In- 
dian expedition, giving them not only courteous and obliging 
anfwers, but alfo gratifying them in whatever rcquefts they 
made him. When he drew near Babylon, the magi are 
faid to have font a deputation, requeuing the king not to en- 
ter that city, becaufe they forcfaw that it would be fatal to 
him. Others fay, that they were afraid to deliver the mef- 
fage thev Were charred with to the king himfelf, but that 
they applied themfelves to Nearcbus, who was then at 
court, and informed him of the king's danger ; however it 
was, all agree that the king had notice of thefe predicti- 
ons of the magi, and that at firft they made great impref- 
fion on him ; but that when he had heard the Grecian phi- 
lofophers reafon upon this fubject, he began to flight fuch 
things, and to return to his firft rcfolution of marching di- 
rectly to Babylon. When the Chaldeans found this, they 
offered the king another piece of advice, which was this ; 
that if he would needs enter Babylon, he fhould march round 
it, and fo enter it with his face towards the eaft. To this 
the king a /Tented ; but when he attempted to put it in ex- 
ecution, he found it impracticable, for the country, on the 
other fide of Babylon, being a deep impaflable marlh, he waj 
conftrained to return, and to enter it with his face to the weft. 
This with fome other prefages, and unlucky omens, fome 
of which fell out, and ether* were remembered about thi? 
time, gave the king great uneafinefs (N). However, when 

he 



fh) The prefaces referred to in the text are thus related bv 
Airian. 4rij}obula\ tolls u* a ftrangc fiory which Inppened to 
oie of Alexander* $ men in this manner: When Apolladoi u • the 
Ampblpolitan, one of the king's fiicndi, who had been deputed to 
prefide over the army, which was lefc for the fecurity of the pro- 
vince, Mazeus being then governor, met him at his return from 
India, and perceived hotv fcvercly he had treated leveral governors 
of province*, he wrote to hi* brother r t :lj.t^orat 9 one of thole 
augurs who gave anfwers by infpritin/, i!k- hurails of beau\ a: <l 
confulte.i him aboac Ins own fdefy. V f tl^jnti afced him in 
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he had been fome time in Babylon, he refumed his for- 
mer fpirit, and began to bend his thoughts to the execution 
of certain vaft defigns he had formed, fuch as the conqueft 
of the Arabians^ the draining the Babylonian fens, and mak- 
ing a bafon at Babylon capable of containing a thoufand gal- 
lics. As to the firftof thefe defigns, he directed proper in- 
quiries to be made concerning the country, people, and moft 

proper 

fiver to his letter, of whom he principally flood in fear, that he 
might divine accordi.gfy ? and when he replied, that he chiefly- 
dreaded Alexander and Hepbeftion, and when he faw the laps or 
fillets of the liver wanting, he wrote a letter, and fentit fealed to 
his brother Apollodorus then at Ecbatana, wherein he allured him he 
need not ftand in fear of Hepheftion, for he would fhortly be taken 
off by death. And Arificbulus tells us, that Apollodorus received 
this letter the day before Hepheftion s deceafe : Then Pythagoras 
again con ful ting for Alexander, and finding the fillets of the 
liver wanting thereto, wrote to the fame purpofe a fecond time to 
Apcllodorus. He never fo much as endeavoured to conceal the 
matter, but freely communicated the whole ftory to the king, as 
a teltimony of his fincere good will towards him ; and intreated 
him to beware of the danger which threatened. Alexander hereupon 
commended him for his fidelity, and when he entered into Babylon, 
he demanded of Pythagoras by what means he was informed of 
thofe things which he had written to his brother concerning 
him ? and being anfwered, that the livers of the facrifices offered 
for that purpofe were defective ; he again enquired what that 
portended ? to which the augur replied, fome great mifchief. 
However, the king was fo far from being offended at him, that 
he refpetted him the more for relating the whole matter to him 
fimply and fincereiy. Ariftobulus tells us, that he received this 
ftory from Pythagoras $ own mouth, who alfo afterwards in fpe&ed 
the in trails for Perdiccas and Antigonus, and gave the fame ref- 
ponfes, and the events happened accordingly ; for Perdiccas was 
flain making war againft Ptolemy, and Antigonus loft his life in a bat- 
tic againft Seleucus and tyfemachus, at the river Ipfus. A ftrangc 
ftory is alfo related concerning Calanus the Sage, to this effect: 
When he was carried towards the funeral pile, immediately before 
his death, he ki/fed all his friends, and took his leave of them, 
except Alexander, and when he drew near the king for that end, 
he refufed to kifs, and take his leave of him then ; but told him, 
he would find him again at Babylon, and do it there. Thefe 
words were not at all regarded at that time by thofe who heard 
them ; but the deceafe of Alexander afterwards at Babylon brought 
them frcih into their memories, and they then looked upon them 
a.s a prophecy of his death (5 ). 
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proper time for invading Arabia. For his third project, he 
inftantly afligned a number of (hip-builders, architects, and 
labourers to carry it on ; and as to the fecond, he went in 
perfon down the Euphrates^ about fourfcore of our miles, to 
examine the canal called Pallacopas, by which the waters of 
the Euphrates were let out, in order to judge the better of 
the propofals he fhould receive forremedying thofe evils which 
fell fo heavy upon AJfyria, From thence he pafled to the 
mouth of the canal, and fo to the Arabian confines, where, 
finding an agreeable fituation, he built a new city, and left 
in it a colony of Greek mercenaries. Then he determined 
to fail back through the marfhes, having the city on his left 
hand. To (hew the (kill he had acquired in naval affairs, he 
directed the royal galley himfelf ; but as he was upon deck 
for this purpofe, his tiara and fillet^ which, according to the 
eaftern mode, he wore to denote his regal dignity, were 
blown off by the wind. The tiara by its weight was carried 
to the bottom of the river ; but the fillet was borne by the 
winds to the fepulchre of one of the AJfyrian kings, and 
there it ftuck upon the reeds. A failor feeing this, anJ be- 
ing defirous to fhew his zeal and courage in his matter's 
fervice, jumped into the water, fwam to the monument, 
and recovered the fillet. But being afraid that it might be 
wet as he fwam back again, he put it upon his head, which 
was believed to increafe the prefage already held ominous 
enough a . Some writers have informed us, that this failor 
on his coming on board had a talent given him as a reward 
for his boldnefs r but that he was immediately put to death j 
but what Arijiobulns fays, befides the credit it derives from 
his faying it, is much more probable, viz. that he was re- 
warded with a talent for faving the fillet, and fcourged for 
his indifcretion in putting it on his head. When the king 
returned to Babylon, he found there Peucejlas who was come 
from Perfia with twenty thoufand regular troops, befides a 
confiJerable corps of CoJJeans and Tapurians, nations lately 
reduced. Philoxenus alio arrived with an army out of Cana y 
Minander with a body of troops from Lydia, and Alemdat 
with feveral fquadrons of horfe. Embaftadors from Greece 
alfo arrived, who approached the kin? with garlands on their 
heads, and preferred him with yoKIcii crowns, intending 
thereby to oiler him divine honour:., a tiling whieh had been 
fatal to Lib f.-thcr, and proved no left i<» to the i mi. lie was 
extremely delirous of forming the Psrji.m noon-, ,»n the Ma 
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cedonian model, and having firft appointed them officers of 
that nation, he next determined to incorporate them into his 
grand army. i <% or this purpofe, having directed a review, he 
aflifred thereat for fome time with great pleafure j but find- 
ing himfelf on a fudden very dry, he quitted his throne to 
go and take fome refreftiment. A mean fellow, who was a 
piifoncr, but fometimes permitted to go without chains, fee* 
ixig the royal feat empty, pafled brifkly through the eunuchs, 
and fat himfclf down on the throne. When the fcing was 
informed of this, he ordered the man to be feized, and ex- 
amined whether any body put him upon this, or what was 
his motive, if he did it of his own accord. The man an- 
1 Wired, that himfclf only was to blame, and that he did it 
from a levity of mind, for which he could not account. On 
this account the thing was held ftill the more ominous, 
and the unhappy wretch for his unaccountable prefumption, 
immediately put to death. A few days after this, when he 
offered the accuftomed facrificcs for the fuccefs of his affairs, 
and had added fome new ones, by the advice of his footh- 
fayers, he fcafted his friends, and continued the banquet till 
late at night. He is alfo faid to have given the flefh of the 
facrificed beafls to his army, and ordered wine to be diftri- 
bctwd among them, according to their numbers in each 
troop and company. Some authors add, that he was then 
wi ling to have retired from the banquet to his bed-cham- 
ber, but was met on his way by Medius, one of his friends 
at that time in high favour, who in treated him to go and 
make merry with him that night, for that the fports and 
entertainments in his apartment would not difpleafe him. 
The royal diary gives us an account that he eat and drank 
with Medius, and then retired to reft, and when he awaked, 
and had wafted and refrefhed himfelf, he again fupped with 
Mediusy and drank till late at night. When he retired 
from the banquet, and had wafhed, he eat a little, and lay 
down there, becaufe he had fome fymptoms of a fever. Af- 
terwards he was carried in a chair to rhe temple, and there 
facrificed after his ufual manner, and this he repeated fe- 
vcral days \ and when the facrifices were performed, he lay 
in an apartment prepared on purpofe for him, till the even- 
ing. In the mean time he iffued out orders to the captains 
ol his troops to make ready fur a march in four days time, 
and even nominated thofe who ftould travel on foot j but 
ihofe that were to go on board the fleet with him were 
I-' prepaic themfelves gainft rhe fifth day. After this he 
was carried to the liver, and pcii^. put on board one nf his 

gillie*. 
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gallies, was conveyed to fome pleafant gardens on the other 
fide, where, after he had waftied, he went to reft. The next 
day he again bathed, and performed his accuftomed facrifices, 
which done, he entered his chamber, and held difcourfe 
with Mediusy having given orders to his officers to attend 
him in the morning. He then fupped moderately, and be- 
ipg conveyed to bed, had a continued fever upon him all 
that night. However, the next morning he again waftied 
and facrificed, and ordered Nearchus and the reft of his cap- 
tains to prepare for failing the third day. The next day he 
waflied and facrificed as before, but his fever (till continued 5 
notwithftanding which he again called his captains to him, 
and ordered all things to be made ready for a voyage, and 
having bathed, his fever increafed towards the evening. The 
next day he was carried into a houfe adjacent to the 
bath, where he performed his ufual facrifices, and onpe more 
called his chief officers about him, to give orders concern- 
ing the intended voyage. The day following he was with 
<2jreat difficulty carried to facrifice ; however, he ftill con- 
tinued to renew his orders, and notwithftanding he grew 
manifeftly worfe, could not be rcftrained from facrificing 
the day after. He then commanded his chief officers to re- 
main with him in the hall, and the inferior ones to wait at 
the gates, and growing ftill worfe he was conveyed from the 
hall in the garden, where he then was, into the palace j 
and his chief officers approaching near to pay their attend- 
ance, he made figns, that he knew them, but was not able 
to fpeak, nor pronounce any thing articulate ; and thus he 
remained all that night. The day following his fever ftill 
increafed, and all that night and the next day continued 
ftrong and violent. The army by this time began to fufpedt 
that the king was dead ; and as all crowds are violent in 
the purfuit of whatever they believe, they openly publifhed 
this opinion of theirs, and when it was contradicted by thofe 
about his perfon, fome of the foldiers had the :i ft! 1 ranee to 
force into the royal apartments, and even into that where 
the king lay. He was by this time fpecchlefs, and fcarce a- 
ble to ftir ; however he raifed himfclf up, and made fhift 
to extend his hartd for them to ki(s ; which when they hacj 
done, they retired. A little after Python, Attains^ Demo- 
pbooriy Peucejiasi Clcomcnes, Meaidas and Stku. us came m, 
They had watched all night in the temple oi Serapis^ and 

had propofed the following qu eft ion to the god, Whet her 
Alexander fhould be brought into his temple to iccovei his 
health ? To which \\ e oracle anfwead, That it uuuld he 
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heft for him to remain where he was. They had been in 
the room but a fmall time when the king expired, fo that 
it was conjectured the oracle meant death was beft for him; 
This is Arrian's account. As for thpfe of other writers, 
the reader will find them in a note, it being abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to let whatever is faid upon that fubjeft reft oa the 
particular credit of him who writes it * (O). 

We 



* ArrIan. lib. viii. c. £4, 25, 26. 

(O) Diodorus Sicu/us, fpeaking of the death of Alexander, ufliers 
it in with an account of his / lofing his Tiara and Fillet % to avert 
which ill omen, he informs us, the king was injoined to offer 
certain facrifices ; which having performed, Medius invited him, 
on his return, to a banquet, where the king drinking off the 
Herculean cup, was immediately ftruck with exceffive pains, fo 
that he was carried inftantly to his lodgings. His ficknefs in- 
creasing, he began himfelf to defpair of life, and gave his ring 
to Perdiccas. His friends inquiring to whom he left the king- 
dom, he anfwered, To the moft worthy. He alfo intimated his 
fbrefight of their broils, by faying, He could already view the 
funeral games which would attend him. This author mentions the 
report of Alexander's dying by poifon, through the contrivance 
of Antipater 9 with the circumftances alledged to fupport that opi- 
nion. Bat he leaves the reader to judge for hhnfelf on the fads 
and reafons produced (5). Plutarch relates the manner of his 
death circumstantially. He lays, that after having given an en- 
tertainment to Nearcfas, as he was going from the bath to 
bed, Medius would needs conduct him to a banquet. There, he 
fcys, the king drank all night, and the next day, which threw 
him into a fever that carried him off. He exprefly rejeds the 
ftory of the Herculean bowl, and of the king's being taken in an 
extraordinary manner. As to his being poifoned by Antipater's 
contrivance, he mentions it, andj all its circumftances ; but open- 
ly profeffes his dilbelief of it. He cites the king's diary, ac 
Jrrian does ; from whence jt is clear, that there was nothing 
Jiafty or violent in Alexander % death, .but that he was taken off 
by a fever {6 J. Curtius copies the fame authors with Diodorus % 
but cither delivers what they fay more at large, or amplifies out 
of his own head. He tells us, that the king dire&ed his body 
to be carried to Ammon \ that when Perdiccas demanded at what 
time divine honours fhould be paid him ? he anfwered him, 
nvhen you are all happy. He is pofitive that the king was poi- 
foned, and affirms that this black affair was iluled by the power 
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* Wb have fcen from the before-mentioned relation, as alfo Other re- 
from what we have noted out of other antient writers, that lotions of 
Alexander died a natural death. There was, however, an o- the king's 
pinion propagated very early, that he died of poifon 5 and death. 
the ftory is told thus. Antipatcr, fay they, perceiving that Year of 
he declined much in the king's favour, that Craterus was af- Flood, 
iigned him for a fucceflbr, and that himfelf was fent for into 
Perfia^ began to be fearful of the event. He therefore firft 5? * 
of all fent his fon Cajfander to apologize for his conduit, with „ n * 
dire&ions, if he found the king inexorable, to take him offj f 2 J 
for which purpofe, by the contrivance of Ariftotle^ who was 
in fear that the king would put in execution the threats 
thrown out againft him wiien Cal lift hems was in prifon, Caf- 
fander was furnhthed with fame Arcadian water of a deadly 
nature, put up in a vefiel made of a mule's hoof, in which 
alone it could be contained. This water, it is faid, Cajfan- 
der , when he thought it neceffary, gave to his brother Jollas % 
who was the king's cup-bearer, by whom it was mixed with 
the wine which the king drank at the banquet given by Me- 
dius. The whole tale was, in all probability, a contrivance 
of Olympias, who, to give it the greater colour, would not 
fuffer the body of J 'alias , who died not long after, to remain 
interred, but caft out his remains, as if (he was fatisfied that 
he had a hand in the death of his fovereign* The hatred 

of his fucceffors. Thii is at lead very improbable, for the kino- 
died at Babylon. Antipattr commanded in Greece, a fedition fol- 
lowed on the king's demife, is it not ftrange none of the con- 
tending parties ftiould mention it then (7) ? Seneca, fpeaking of 
the dreadful effe&s of drunkennefs, expatiates on the death of 
Alexander. " He who in fo many marches (fays this elegant 
" writer 1 fo many battles, and fo many harlh feafons, had van- 
" quifhed all the difficulties of time and place ; after fo many 
" rivers and feas traced in' fafety, by intemperance in drinkiii? 
" was deftroyed, and by the fatal Herculean cup was lent to his 
" grave (8)." Juftin writes more clearly than all the reit as 
to the poifoning, which he takes for an indubitable fact. In other 
circumitances he agrees with Diodortts and Cut-tins. I ie is clear 
alfo as to the king's' fpeaking afrer the foldicrs had quitted tic 

room ; and yet Arrian and Ptolemy \ from the kiug'j diary, feem 
to agree he was fpcechlcis before they faw him. Perhaps fie 
gave his ring to Perdiccas, and expreilcd his lcniimcnts to h 
friends juft before he loll his fpeech (9). 



(7) Curt. I. v. 
I. xii. 



(8) Seuec. Eft ft. lxx\ili. 
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which Caffander expreffed towards the family of Alexander, 
hath been alfu ufcd as an argument in fupport of the proba- 
bility of this ftory ; but it has little in it, for, as the reader 
will fee hereafter, this antipathy of Cajfander may be ac- 
counted for as well, if not much better, from later caufes. 
There is another ftory relating to Alexander's death, which, 
for its oddity, deferves to be recorded. It is faid, that, when 
he found himfelf paft recovery, he defired to be carried to 
the Euphrates? that, throwing himfelf thereinto, pofterity 
might believe, as he came from, fo he was returned to the gods; 
but in this he was hindered by his wife Roxana? to whom, 
upon that occafioh, he faid, That file envied him the honour 
of his divine origin. Arrian? from whom we have this, tells 
us, that he inferted it in his hiftory, only that it might ap- 
pear that he was acquainted with fuch reports, but that, how- 
ever, he gave no credit to them a . 
Temarlioi We arc now come to the end of that famous reign, which 
hiseharac- makes fo great a figure in all hiftory ; but we fhall not take 
term upon us to conclude it with any character of Alexander? be- 

caufe, in the beft authors of antiquity, there are many cha- 
racters of him already. To thefe we cannot altogether af- 
fent, and it would be perhaps fetting our own authority too 
high, fhould we attempt to cenfure them : We ihall there- 
fore obferve, that, in reading thefe chara&ers, juft regard 
ought to be had to the rank and credit of the feveral authors 
who have wrote them. Hiftorians have confidered him either 
as an cntcrprifing and fuccefsful prince, the glory of whofe 
reat actions fcarce fuffers the blemifhes in his perfonal con- 
duct to be feen ; which is the light Arrian has placed him in ; 
or they make his virtues and vices alike confpicuous, which 
feems to be the view of Curtius. Philofophers and moral 
writers have dealt more ftrictly with him, and have therefore 
feldom run into high panegyrics, Plutarch only excepted, 
who, in his orations on the fortune and virtue of Alexander? 
fpeaks as a rhetorician. The fatyrift Lucian hath depicted 
him with great fpirit, and with confummate judgment ; but 
he feems to have kept his eye too clofely on the latter fcencs 
of his life, when his fortune, not his merit, was at its great- 
eft height. However it is confidered, his character is al- 
ways fhining, as his actions were in thcmfelves very extraor- 
dinary. He died, according to the account of Arijlobulm? in 
the hundred and fourteenth Olympiad? when he had lived thir- 
ty tuo years and eight months, and had reigned twelve years 
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and eight Jrtonths K Plutarch agrees pretty well frith this « ; 
but Juflin aflerts, that he was thirty three years old and one 
month, for which queftionlefa he had fome, though we think, 
not fufficie nt authority (P). 

As 

«> Ap. Arrian. L vii. c. zi. « Piut in vita Alex. Jus- 
tin. 1. xii. c. alt. 

(P) We propofe, in this note, to fey fomewhat of the hirtorians 
who have written of Alexander's hiftory, and of thofe efpcciaJ/y 
from whom we have colle&ed it. We will begin with Art ft abu- 
lia He was an eminent officer in Alexander** army, and much in 
his favour, as is evident from his being intruded with the care of 
feeing the tomb of Cyrus reftored to its firft condition (10 . He 
wrote memoirs of what he (aw, which are much commended, and 
in a great meafure copied by Arrian , Plutarch », and Strata ; yet 
they bad not the good luck to pleafe Alexander, who, reading in 
them the (lory of his engagement with Pot us, threw the book into 
the river Hjdafpet. Anaximenes of Lampfacus, who had once been 
Alexander'* tutpr, wrote of his aftions ; but his work, which was 
not much approved, hath been long loft. Barton, who afled as 
engineer in Alexander 's army, published an account of Alexander* $ 
encampments during his expedition ( 1 1). Calliftbenes the philofo- 
pher ; the hiftory he wrote of Alexander is faid to have been excel- 
lent fo far as it went ; yet it is queftionable whether he wrote any 
hiftory at all (12). Clytarcbus, another of his followers, wrore a 
very fabulous hiftory of his achievements (1 3). Marfyas, the bro- 
ther of Antigonus, and who commanded the fleet under his nephew 
Demetrius, wrote a complete hiftory of Nacedon, including the 
reign of Alexander, which was much efteemed ; and another trea- 
tife of the education of Alexander, for which he was exceedingly 
well qualified, becaufe he was educated with him (14). Nearcbus, 
Alexander's admiral, left the journal of his Indian voyage, which 
Arrian made ufe of in his Indian hiftory, not without a gentle cen- 
fure of the author's veracity (1 5). Onejicritus, the captain of A- 
lexander's gaily, writ a hitfory, or rather a romance, in relation to 
his matter's atchievements. This man had genius, was a great 
philofopher, and had a good ftile. It is faid, that Alexander, having 
read this performance, faid, He fhould be glad to come to life a 
gain after fome time, to iee what reception that book met with. 
Its author, it leems, read part of it once, which contained Alex- 
ander's war againft the Amazons, to Lyfimachus ; And where, I 
pray, was I, faid the king, when all theie llrange things happen- 

(10) Arrian. I. vii. ( ! 1 N Jofiph contra Appton. (12) 

Arfian I iv c. I $ OO Curt. I ix. (14) At ben. 

Dipno/oph. I 14. Diodor. St mi A xx. (15) drrian. bift. 
Indie. Strabon. Geo% I. xi. 

Vol. VIII. Ii < d 
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him, we (hall fpeafc gene- 
rally here, and more particularly in the fubfequent chapter. 
By Barfine the daughter of Artabazus, and the widow of 
Memnon, a lady of great beauty and merit, he had a /on 
named Hercules, who was afterwards murdered. By Roxana 
the daughter of Oxyartes the Ba&rian, he had a pofthumous 
fon named Alexander, who had for a time the title of kin^. 
By Cleopbes, queen of part of India, he had a fon named 
Alexander, who fucceeded his mother in her kingdom. By 
Statira, the daughter of Darius, he had no children j nor 
by Parifatis the daughter of, Ochu$, As to the former, the 
very judicious dean Prideaux feeras to think, that Arrian mis- 
took her name when he called her Barfine, and that he con- 
founded her wkh the widow of Memnen d ; but, upon look- 
ing farther into this matter, we find, that Arrian did not 
confound them, though there is a mjftake in the m 
prefent copies j for it appears from the excerpts in Photius, 
that (he was called by Arrian, not Barfine, but Arfime, 
which, for aught we know, might be her true name*. Of 
thefe ladies we have reafon to fuppofe, that Roxana was the 
beft beloved, fince it appears, that he married her from the 
dictates of his pa/lion, the reft for reafons of ftate. 

<* Connection of the Old and New Teftament, p. i. b. viii. 
A. A. C. 325. c Ap. Phot p. 214. 

ed (16) ? There is ftill a manufcript hiftory in Latin, which goes 
under the name of Valerius, fluffed with thefe romantic accounts, 
and for that reafon never printed. As to authors in better repute, 
Craterus is faid to have written memoirs of his matter's victories, 
which were alfo recorded in the commentaries of Eumenes, and in 
the hiftory of Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, whom, of all others, Ar- 
rian commends, and follows mod. On this account it is, that we 
prefer his hiftory co all that are now extant ; and, amongft other 
reafons, it is valuable for this, that we have it intire, excepting 
only a pafftge of no great length in the feventh book. Strabo, 
as he has occafion to mention the provinces conquered by Alexan- 
der, mentions alfo abundance of paflages of his life, and fumifhes 
ns with various particulars, which are not to be found elfewhere. 
Diodorus Siculus hath afforded us much afliftance, and would 
have afforded more, if there had not been fo large a chafm in his 
feventeenth book. Curtius we have all along examined, and, 
where it was neceffary, made ufe of him, as alfo of Juftin. JB- 
lion, Poly*nus, and Frontinus, have been confulted as to particular 
tacls, together with Lneian, Seneca, and many others, whofe names 
it is unneceflary to retail to the reader. 



(16) Flue, invito Alex. 
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Wi have now perfe&ed the hiftory of a reign, which be* The extent 
flowed the epithet of Great on him of whom we have been of the Ma- 
fpeaking, and extended his empire, in name at leaft, over cedonian 
the world. This indeed Was rather a flight of Grecian flattery, 
than any adequate dcfcription of his dominions. He was far 
from being matter of the world then known, for he poflefled 
but part of AJia, a finall part of Afric* and a ftill fmaller of 
Europe 1 yet he was the lord of a multitude of fair provinces, 
the fovereign of many large and powerful kingdoms, and 
held an empire more extenlive than the world had til) that 
time feen. Macedon was his hereditary kingdom ; a great 
part of Tbraci and Illjria he had fubdued j all Greece was un- 
der his protection, and the protection of fo great a prince a- 
ways did, and always will include fovereign ty. His Afiatic 
conquefts reached from the Hellefpont to the Indian ocean, 
including all that the great king poflefled, and more. Egypt 
and Libya were his ; and all the Greek iflands owned his au- 
thority. All thefe were the acquifition of a few years, and 
many of them obtained in as little time as he could pafs 
through them. We have, in the courfe of our hiftory, en- 
deavoured to place all thefe conquefts according to the order 
of time in which they were made, as alfo according to their 
vicinity to each other. For the better understanding of the 
whole, we have fubjoined a map of his dominions, wherein 
is marked the rout of his army, from his flrft march out of 
Macedonia to his laft coming to Babylon ; and, that this 
might be ftill more intelligible, we have, in a note, fhewn 
the value of that map in point of accuracy, and likewife ex- 
plained its ufes (QJ. Here then let us quit this fubjedt, 

with 



(Q) The map which we have given our readers, was drawn by 
the famous M. De LiJJe, in the year 1729, for the ufe of the 
frencb king. There is therefore all the reafon in the world to 
believe, from the known ability of the author, and from the'dc- 
fign of hia work, that it is excellent in its kind, and was perform- 
ed with all imaginable accuracy. In this map there is a double 
dcfcription of the countries laid down therein. One by M. De 
Lifle, founded upon agronomical obfervations j the other according 
to our modern geographers in general. The reader will have the 
fatisfadidn of comparing both, and of feeing all Alexanders 
marches and conquefts, as they are delineated in one and in the 
other. The fituation of places in M. De Lifted map were, as we 
have faid, determined by obfervations, where they were to be 
had, and, where they were not, from the geographical tables of 
(He eaftern aftronomers, who, by cornparifon of the filiations af~ 
ftgnedof places where obfervations had been made, were judged 
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with this remark, that die foregoing hiftory is not coHeflfed 
from any one author, or with a partial regard to any of thofe 
it is colfe&ed from. We have compared the belt writers of 
antiquity on this fubje£t, 1 and have from them laid down a 
regular feries of events, diftrngutfhing, as far as we were able, 
the probable from the improbable, the certain from the 
doubtful; and, where we were not able thus to diftinguifh, 
we have cited the authorities which hindered us from diftin- 
guifbing, and have placed the evidence before our readers, 
rhat they may decide for themfclves. Such is thii hiftory of 
the rife, progrefs, and eftablifhment of the Macedonian em- 
pire, which, we hope, will be found confident with the plan 
laid down of this work, and very different from any bther 
yet extant in our language. 



SECT. VI. 

■ 

i 

The Divi/ton of the Macedonian Empire 



State of t I ^ H E death of Alexander had well nigh proved the dif- 
things at I folution of his empire ; for at firft the extreme grief 
the dtatb of every body hindered them from paying a proper 

•fAlexan- refpeA to public affairs ; and, when thefe high tranfports of 
dcr. affeflion wtre over, their feuds and jealoufies had almoft oc* 

cafioned the (heddihg a v deluge of Macedonian blood round 

to come very near the truth. Where both of thefe were wanting, 
the diftances fet down in the relations of travellers in the highelt 
credit were made ufe of. The inquifitive reader may be further 
fatisfied of the care and nicety with which this map was done, if 
he will take the trouble of perufing a fhort, but very full memoir 
on that fubject, written by the author's fon-in-Iaw ( 1 7). We our- 
felves have taken fome pains in the fame way, and have compared 
the fixation of the Cajpian fea it M. Dt Li/lS* map, by the chart 
of the fame fea drawn by order of the Czar, and published in the 
year 1731. an J find them te correfpond very well. We have alfo 
found, that M. De Liflis map reconciles the defcriptions given by 
antient authors, with thofe which have been delivered to us by 
the mod judicious modern travellers. On the whole therefore we 
are well fatisfied, that what we have juft now faid, and alfo what 
we have advanced in the text, is agreeable to truth, and no more 
than what every judicious reader will readily difcern ; to add more 
on this head therefore would be tedious. 



( 17 ) Recberches G eograpbiques fur Vttendue dt P empire <C 4le**n± 
dtr, ifc. far M. Baucbe. JJemira de f Academit Roymie da Sci- 
ences t 1731. 
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the dead body of their kmg. The waitt of a» htftorian who 
might be depended on, and the having many on whofe works 
we cannot fo well rely, fare concurred in throwing a dark veri 
of ©bfcurky over this part of our hiftory ; wfakh, from the 
heft materials we have, and in the beft manner we can, we 
wiU endeavour to remove. A day or two after the death of 
the king, his friends afieftbfed in the council-room, and fum- 
moned thither all thfc principal commanders of the army ; but 
the faldiers and people who were not fummoned, and who nei- 
ther ought, nor with any ptojpriety could have any /hare ia 
IWch ^confutations, came in vaft crowds, and fo blocked up 
the paflages, that many of the great officers could not get ia. 
Proclamation was then made by a herald, that none ihouM 
prefume to approach the affembly, or to remain there, but 
fuch as were called by name ; which proclamation however 
was very little regarded ; and we mention this as a remarkable 
t hftance of the difference between authority and power. Thofe 
who had Commanded this proclamation to be made, had aflurti- 
ed the aditiinift ration ; hut the people prefuming on their own 



fideration remained at prefent in the council. Perdiccas^ as 
fobn as fileace could be obtained, ordered the chair of Alex- 
ander to be brought forth, and having placed the robes and 
regalia upon it, laid upon them the royal ring, declaring, that 
he nioft willingly refigned any authority that might be intended 
bun by the king when this ring was delivered to him. However, 
he propqfed it as a thing not only expedient, but neceflary, 
that the empire (hould have a head ; and when he had de- 
monftrated this by proper arguments, he told them, that Rox- 
ana was with child, and that, if (he brought forth a fon, he 
ought to be acknowledged his father's fucceffor. Nearchus 
applauded the defign of preferving the regal dignity in the far 
mily of Alexander ; but fatd, it would be too long to wait for 
Roxana's delivery, efpecially as it would be attended with un- 
certainty. He therefore put them in mind of Hercules the 
fon of Alexander by Barfine. The foldiers fignified their dif- 
like of this by the clangour of their arms. Ptolemy then pro- 
pounded, that the chair of Alexander fhould retain the fhadow 
of fovereignty, and that the ftate/hould be governed by a coun- 
cil of officers ; but this being difliked, a motion was made in 
favour of Perdiccas ; but he, out of modefty, refufed it. At 
laft fomebody mentioned Atid&us the brother of Alexander y 
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driikc withhim. The Macedonian phalanx, full of affe&ion* 
as all brave and honeft nations are to the hereditary line of 
their antient kings, clofed immediately with this proportion, 
and called for An da us. Perdiccas, Ptolemy > and moft of the 
horfe officers, were extremely averfe to this meafure » and 
they carried their obftinacy fo far, as to retire from the aJfTem- 
bly, and even to quit the city. However, Meleager^ at the 
head of the phalanx, fupported vigoroufly their firft refolution, 
and threatened loudly to filed the blood of tbofe who affe&ed 
to rule over their equals, and to aflUme a kingdom which no 
way belonged to them* Aridaus they arrayed in royal robes, 
put on him the arms of Alexander , and faluted him by the name 
of Philip, that be might be rendered more popular \ While 
things remained in this fituation, AAeleoger managed affairs 
about the new-created king, and Perdiccas ixmh&sd all 
things for the other party. Both pretended vail concern for the 
public, yet, at the bottom, intended nothing fo much as their own 
private advantage, each having formed a febeme of ingroffing 
the adminiftration, under colour of ferving the interefts of 
thofe they had drawn, not to favour them petfonally, but 
their fpecious pretences. In order to apprehend thefe things 
clearly, let us view all thefe great ones in their proper lights, 
fhe tha- Perdiccas was a man of high birth, had a fupreme command 
ra&en of in the army, was much in favour with Alexander , and ftrongly 
Perdiccas, confided in by the nobility. Me/eager had rendered himfelf 
Meleager, formidable by uniting the Macedonians who compofed thepha- 

lanx in one opinion, and by raifing one to the kingdom who 
was wholly under his direction Aridaus was, as we have 
heretofore (hewn, the fon of Philip by a dancer named Phil- 
Una \ he was of fmall parts, not by nature, but by the practi- 
ces of Olympiasj who by poifonous draughts had taken care 
to weaken both his conftitution and his mind. He had howe- 
ver for his wife Eurydice his coufin, as we (hall fee hereafter, 
by whofe a Alliance he was able to manage pretty well. At 
prefent, alone and without counfellors, he a&ed as the times 
required, he did what Meleager would have him, but he 
declared that whatever he did he did by the advice of Me- 
leager y fo that he made his mini Iter accountable for his own 
fchernes, and no way indangered himfclf. The Macedonians 
befides their affe&ion for the royal houfc, began to entertain 
a perfonal love for Aridecus, now called Philip on account of 

* Curt. lib. x D I odor. Sicul lib. xviii Justin. lib.xiiL 
Oros. lib. jii Pr uT. in vie Alejf. k Eumsn. b Plut. in viu 
Eiwneji. Diodor. Cvrt. ubifupra. 

his 
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his mildnefs and moderation «. Bcfides thefe who were the 
principal chara&ers on the ftagc at this time, there was ano- 
ther who through modefty declined public notice, and was 
notwithihnding a prime inftrument in adjufting the differences 
which were now 011 foot, and made a mod: Jhining figure in 
public affaire afterwards. This was Eumenes the Cardian, 
the late king's fecretary. He was, as far as we find, little 
diftingurthed by birth, though his father could not have been 
a waggoner, as fome report, -becaufe he was Philip of Mace- 
don** hoft, who taking a fancy to his fon, retained him about 
his perfon, and havirtg tried his fidelity, at length made him 
his fecretary, in which poft Alexander found and continued 
him. This poft alone would have rendered him very confide- 
rable, but the king had raifed him beiide to the higheft milita- 
ry commands, he being one of fo rare % genius as to be alike 
fuited to a camp or court, and no lefe capable of commanding 
in the field, than of giving advice in the dpfet. When the 
marriages were made ojr the king's dire&ions at Sufa, Eume- 
nes was in fome meafure allied to him, for he had then 
given him Artonis, whom fome call Barfing the daughter of 
Artahazus, and filter to Barfine, who was the mother of Her- 
tules by Alexander. Thefe were the bufy adors at this period, 
Perdiccas full of ambition, Meleager felfifh and revengeful, 
Aridaus or Philip weak and timorous, Eumenes brave, wife, 
and inviolably attached to the royal houfe <*, 

Thb foot tinder Meleager held Babylon, and the king's The fediti- 
perfon in their hands, and were cloathed with his authority, onappeaf- 
which however Meleager overftretched when he fent fome to 
feize Perdiccas, for that great officer fo frighted them with his 
frowns, and words, that they returned re infe&a, and fo 
made the breach the wider. The cavalry under Perdiccas, 
Ptolemy Lagus, and other generals, inverted the city, or ra- 
ther fhut up the paflages thereto, fo that prefently famine be- 
gan to appear, and even to be felt. The inhabitants of the 
adjacent villages fled for fafety to Babylon, and multitudes, 
pinched by hunger, iffued from the city to feek fubfiftence in 
the country. This confufion compelled the phalanx to think 
of treating, and Eumenes, who, as a Granger by birth, had 
hitherto affe&ed a neutrality, eafily brought about an ac- 
commodation by blending both fchemes together, allowing 
Aridaus or Philip the regal title, and vetting the authority in 
the great officers, of whom Meleager was to be held the third. 

c Arrian. apud. Phot. Biblioth. Cod. xcii. Justin. Curt. 
iibi fupra. ^Plut in vit. Eumen. & Corn. Ne pos, in vir. 
ejufd. 

In 
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In confluence of thfc accommodation, att the great officers 
of the army came to court, especially Ptrdiccas and Pt*Um$> 
the former eagerly defirjng to aflume the fovereigiHy under the 
fpecious title of prote&or, and the latter fecretiy aiming at 
the di vifion of the empire, that under the name of a govern- 
ment he might fecure a kingdom to himfetf. Ptriiccai foon 
gained an afcendancy over Pbilif y infomuch that he conduc- 
ed all things according to his own will, though in the name 
of that prince. The firft defign of confequence he aimed at 
putting in execution was the taking oJF Meleager y in order to 
which he framed a plot equally fiibtii and fuccefsful ; he put 
foroeof his own adherents on complaining openly of Mdteger's 
being made equal to Perdiccas ; this naturally led Meleager 
to expostulate with bim ; upon which Perdkcas with an air 
of franknefe told him, that fuch incendiaries ought immediate- 
ly to be punifaed, and propofed a .general luftration of the 
army, as the only probable method of taking off fuch dift ur- 
hers of the public peace. MeLaggr readily came into this, 
Joqrking upon rt a» an indubitable^ tcftimony of Ptrdiccas's 
friendship* But when the horfe and foot were drawn into the 
field, ami thejeing quitting the phalanx, rode along. the firft 
line of the right wing with PtrdUtas + the foot began to be 
kii foroe terror, and in that terror all their courage forfook 
them; fome times they thought of retiring into the city, at 
others of oppofing force by force. MeUagtr of all othqrs 
was leaft prefent to himfelf, fo that. after deliberating long* 
and proposing many things, they refolved on nothing, till 
Perdkcas formed the horfe over-againft them with the ele- 
phants in front. Then taking the king with hiirf, 'he rode 
along the firft line of j the phalanx, and demanded the authors 
of the late fedition. Meleager and his foldiers anfwered nothing, 
yet by the dejedion of their countenances, they plainly fhew- 
ed how low their fprrits were funk ; this encouraged Perdkcas 
tad/aw out by force three hundred, who in the late affair 
had been moft aftive tor Meleager, whom without more aco 
he caft to the elephants, and fuffered to be trampled to death 
in the fight of the army ; the king looking on rather as a 
furprized fpeitator, . than as the author of fo cruel a deed. 
As no body pretended to lay hands on Meleager himfelf, he 
neither fpoke nor ftirred to fave thole who had acted by his 
authority, which anfwered. the end of Ptrdkcas y for on his 
return to Babylon every body fliunned and was afraid of him, 
which had fuch an effe& on his mind, already difordered, th«c 
Jhe took fandtuary in a temp ley vainly hoping that his enemies 
would not purfue him to the altar ; whereas ambitious men 
fhew no refpedt to religion, but when it is their tool, and 

t therefore 
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therefore Perdiccas> who thought himfelf not fafe while this 
man lived, ordered him without ceremony there to be flain, 
which was accordingly performed ; and thus the authority of 
Perdiccas was for the prefent eftabliflicd e (A). 

To 



e Diodor. Curt. Justin, ubi fupra. 



(A) In this note we intend to acquaint the reader with the au- 
thors on whofe authority we build what is delivered in this feclion. 
The firft of thefe is Arrian, the fame whom we chiefly followed in 
our hiftory of Alexander the Great. He wrote upon this fubjeel a 
treatife confiding of ten books, which are all unfortunately loll, 
and what we quote in their ftead is no more than a very brief ac- 
count of their contents preferved by the famous Pbatius, who at 
the end of his extract hath added a character of this author worthy 
of the fervice which he has done to the commonwealth of letter*. 
He tells us, that as an hiftorian he knows none who ought to be 
preferred before him, his ftile, continues he, is ilrong and uniform, 
his narration feldom interrupted by digreflions ; thofe there are 
alike pertinent and fhort. His eloquence never mifleads him into 
any thing forced, or hard to be underftood, and while he preferves 
all the dignity of hiftory, he introduces nothing of that unintelligi- 
ble fublime, which is the bane of writers of warm imaginations, 
and who have judgments as warm. Yet in point of elegance his 
work is no lefs valuable than in point of veracity ; his periods are 
fweet and perfectly well turned ; his language fo accurately proper, 
that it is impoffible to fay he ever rifes above, or finks below his fub- 
je£l. In a word, there is iuch a harmony, perfpicuity, and nob !e 
fimplicity in the works of this writer, that to add or take away 
from them, would be doing vifible injury both to the author and 
reader ( i). Diodorus Siculus hath written as well and more copi • 
oufly than any on the matters of which we treat in this fcclion (2). 
Curtius at the clofe of his work treats very fully of what happened 
at and immediately after the death of Alexander, in which he the 
rather deferves credit, becaufe what he relates agrees very weil 
with Arrian, particularly in thedivifion of the provinces (3). Plu- 
tarcb in the clofe of his life of Alexander, in his lives of Eumenes 
and Demetrius, and in many other treatifes of his, hath afforded 
us frequently materials. To thefe we may add Juftin (4). Wc 
have collated them all ; and where they differ have fejecled what 
molt probable, and mod confident with other part* of the nar- 
ration. In mod of our collections of general hiftory, this period is 
remarkably diftracled and confufed, not fo much for want of autho- 
rities, as for want of ufing them \ as alJo from a prejudice again!! 

(O Phot BMiothec. Cod xcii. ( 2) Diodor. S tail. lib. x\iii. 
(3 Curt lib. x. (4; Juftin I. xiii. 

Vol. VIII. K k ihc 
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The empire To fatisfy the ambition of the principal commanders in the 
divided, army, to provide for the fafety of the empire, and to free 

himfelf from competitors, Perdiccas quickly called a general 
council, wherein the following diftribution of honours and 
governments was made. Aridaus, and the fon of Roxana 
now born, and named Alexander, were to enjoy the regal 
authority. Antipater had the government of the European 
provinces as general of the army there. Craterus had the 
title of prote&or. Perdiccas had in reality the office, with 
the Rile of general of the houftiold troops, in the room of 
Hephejlicn. Ptolemy the fon of Lagus had Egypt, Libya, and 
that part of Arabia which borders upon Egypt. Cleomenes, a 
man of infamous character, whom Alexander had made re- 
ceiver-general in Egypt, was made Ptolemy's deputy. Lao- 
medon had Syria, Philotas Cilicia, Pithon Media, Eumenes 

Cappadocia, Papblagonia, and all the country bordering on 
the Euxine fea, as far as Trapezus ; but thefe were not yet 
conquered, fo that he was a governor without a province. 
Antigonus had Paraphilia^ Lycia, and Phrygia Major, Caf- 
fander Caria, Menander Lydia, Leonatus Phrygia on the 
Hellefpont. In Europe, Thrace^ the Cherfonefe, and the coun- 
tries adjoining as far as Salmydejfus on the Euxine Sea were 
given to Lyfimachus ; the reft of the countries fubjeft to the 
Macedonians, as far as the Ceraunian mountains, with all 
Greece, were left to Craterus and Antipater. As to the reft 
of the provinces not mentioned in this divifion, they remain- 
ed under the governors appointed them by Alexander. We 
have in this account followed our old guide Arrian $ what 
other authors have delivered on this fubjed:, the readers will 
. perceive by a note ; for to have inferted in the text the differ- 
ent accounts we have of this matter would have taken up 
much time, and room, at the fame time that it would have 

the matter itfelf, as if the wars of Alexander's fucceflbrs, till fuch 
time as the four capital empires, into which his was broken, arofe, 
were of little importance. Whereas the giving a full, diftinct, and 
perfpicuous account of fuch perplexed parts of hiftory, is one of the 
greateA fervices a writer can render to pofterity ; and in fupport to 
this obfervation, we beg leave to remark, that though Arrian wrote 
but feven books of the life of Alexander, yet he wrote ten of the 
divifion of his empire, notwithstanding he carries his hiftory no 
lower than Antipater & return to Europe ; fo necc/Tary i: appeared 
to him that the tr.infattions in this period fhould be well underllood. 
Adii to this, that the latter extract in Pbotius is four times as long 
a:, the former (5). 

(5" Fide Phot. Bill, CcJ. xc\. scii. 
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perplexed the reader, and interrupted the thread of our nar~ 
ration * (B). This 

f Ariu-an. apud. Phot, ubi fupra. Curt. ubifupra. 

(B^-^The divifion of Alexander* % empire, according to other 
authors, ran thus : Diodorus Siculus affirms, that Perdiccas con- 
firmed the kingdom to Aridaut ; gave to Ptolemy Egypt ; to Pi- 
tbon Media ; to Eumenes Paphlagonia, with Cappadocia, and 
the neighbouring countries ; to Caffander Carta ; to Meleager 
Lydia ; to Leonatus Pbrygia upon the Hcllefpont ; to Lyjimaehus 
Thrace, with the adjacent nations as far as the fe. ; to Anti- 
pater Macedonia, with the neighbouring countries ; to the reft 
of the officers he diftributed the other provinces in Afia ; to 
Oxyartes Caucafus, and the Paropamijts ; to Sybirtius Aracbojta 
and Gedrofa ; to Stafanor the Solian, Aria and Drang/ana ; to 
Philip the prastor Baclria and Sogdin ; to Phratapbernes Parthia and 
Hyrcania ; to Peucefies Perjts ; to "7 'lefolemus Caramania ; to Atropas 
Media ; to Archon Babylonia ; to Arcefilaus AJefopotamia ; to Seleu- 

eus the command of the royal cavalry, which Hepbejlion had 
firft, and Perdiccas afterwards ; to Taxiles and Porus each their 
own kingdoms, as reftored and augmented by Alexander. The 
king kept \Perdiecas with him, and conftitutcd him captain of the 
guards, and the forces which attended him (6). According to 
Juftin y the provinces and chief commands were thus divided, Pto- 
lemy had Egypt % Africa, and part of Arabia ; Laomedon Syria ; 
Phi lotas and his fbn Cilicia and Illyricum ; Atropatos, it fhouid be 
Atropates 9 Media the greater ; Alcetas the brother of Perdiccas Media 
the lefs ; Seyms Sufiana ; Antigonus the fon of Philip Pbrygia the 
greater ; to Nearchus Lycia and Pampbilia ; to Caffander Carta ; Me~ 
nander Lydia ; Leonatus Pbrygia the lefs ; Lyfimacbus Thrace 9 and the 
countries adjacent to the Pontic fea; Eumenes CappadociajZnd Papbla- 
gonia ; to Seleucus the fon of Antiochus the [chief command of the 
forces ; to Caffander the Ton of Antipater the command of the king's, 
guards ; Taxiles the countries between the rivers Indus and Hyiafpes ; 
Pithon the fon of Agenor the colonies fettled in India ; Parapotnenus 
the borderers on mount Caucafus ; Extarches th e *Arg<tans ; 

Amyntas the Bad nans ; Scytbteui the Sogdians ; Nicanor the Partbi- 
ans ; Philip the Hyrcanians ; Phratapbernes the Armenians ; Tie pole- 
mus the Per fa ; Peace ft es the Babylonians % Archos the Pelafg*\ 
Archeftlaus Mefoflotamia. There are other accounts of this divifion 
which agree not cither with thefe or with that of Arrian in the text ; 
but in producing thofe of Diodorus and Juftin, we have done enough 
to put it in the readers power plainly lo perceive the fources of 
thefe difcordances (7). For, firlr, here are fome names m if- fpelf, 
or changed through the ignorance of iranferibers, which creates 
a feeming without a real difference. As for inllance, Scynus is 
undoubtedly put for Antigonus, though there is not the leafi con- 
formity between them. Extarches is for Oxyartes, and Scyth/eus, is put 
for Sybirtius, and in Diodorus the fame peifon is called Ibertius. Se- 

(6) Biodor. Steal, lib. xviii. (j) Juftht. lib. xiii. 

K k 2 condlv. 
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Perdiccas This divifion of the empire, as well as all other things, had 
affimesr*- the fandion of the royal name, and feemed to be done by 
gal power, authority of king Philip ; but in truth, it was the mere a£t 

of Perdiccas and his aflbciates, who (bared at their pleafure 
the empire of their deteafed mafter, treating his lawful heirs 
as pageants and cyphers \ but we need not wonder at this, 
When We find that Alexander himfelf was no lefs flighted, for 
while thefe difputes were on foot, his body was altogether 
neglected, and feven'days elapfed before any orders were given 
for its embalment. It is faid that the Egyptians and Chalde- 
ans who were ordered to perform this office, found the royal 
corps not only perfe&ly found, and free from corruption, 
but with fo lively a countenance, that they were afraid to 
touch it. Some have conceived that this ftory took rife from 
flattery, and that thofe who made it their bufinefs to magnify 
the adtions of Alexander •, as if they were incompatible with 
mortality, had a mind to carry their fervile panegyrics ftill 
farther, by reprefenting his very dead body as incorruptible. 
But as thofe who are beft verfed in thefe things agree, that 
Without any miracle dead bodies remain fometimes a confider- 
able fpace without corrupting, the fadt may be believed, and 
the inferences reje&ed. However it was, Alexander was at 
length embalmed, and Aridaus, not the king, but a com- 
mander fo called, was charged with the care of the royal fu- 
neral As v they had taken fo little notice of his body, they 
made no fcrupleof vacating his will, becaufe it contained in it 
nothing beneficial for them. What we call his will, was a 
fhort memorandum of things he would have done; thofe 
were reduced to five points : The firft concerned the building 
of a fleet of a thoufand (lout gallies to be made ufe of againft 
the Carthaginians, and other nations, who fhould oppofe the 
redu&ion of the fea-coafts of Africa and Spain, with all the 
adjacent iflands, as far as Sicily. The fecond dire&ed a 

tondIy f Juftzn does not diftinguiih between the firjl and fecond di- 
vifion, neither do Dexippus, Orofius, or other authors ; whence 
their differences with Arrian. Diodorus indeed mentions both 

4 

the divifions by Perdiccas, and by Antipater, and is in all refpefts 
more correft as well as more copious than the red. 

The author of the firft book of Maccabees hath a very fhort and 
very expreffive account of this matter in the beginning of his work-'. 

So Alexander reigned twelve years, and then died, and his fer wants 
hare rule every one in his place, and after bis death they all put crowns 
upon thsmfelves, fo did their font after them many years, and evils were 
multiplied in the earth v 8). 

(8) i Maccab. i. 7, 8, 9. 
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large and regular high-way along the fea-coaft of Africa, as 
far as Cevta or Tangier. The third ordered the erecting fix 
temples of extraordinary magnificence at the expence of fif- 
teen hundred talents each. The fourth appointed forts, ar- 
fenals, havens, docks and yards for building fhips to be fet- 
tled in proper places throughout his empire. By the fifth he 
propofed the building in proper fituations feveral new cities in 
Europe and AJia j thofe in Afia to be inhabited by colonies 
from Europe ; and thofe in Europe to be filled with AJtatics, 
that by blending their people and their manner, that here- 
ditary antipathy might be eradicated, which had hitherto fub- 
fifted between fuch as dwelt indifferent continents. Laftly, 
he had projected the erefting a pyramid equal in bulk and 
beauty to the biggeft in Egypt, in honour to his father Phi- 
lip* All thefe defigns, under pretence of their being excef- 
fively expenfive, were referred to a council of Macedonians 
to be held no body knew when or where. The proceedings 
of the new government, which was entirely in the hands of 
Perdiccas and Roxana, grew quickly very cruel, and of 
confequence generally diftafteful. Before Alexander was well 
dead, Roxana difpatched letters under his feal to Statira and 
Drypetis, the daughters of Darius, dire&ing them in his 
name to come to Babylon, where when they arrived, /he got 

them into her power, and by the affiftance of Perdiccas, mur- 
dered them, that no fon either of Alexander or Hephejlion 
might give any trouble to her or her fon Alexander. As for 
Syftgambis the mother of Darius, as foon as the news of A- 
lexander 9 s death reached her ears, £he refolved to take 
away her own life, which accordingly (he did, linking under 
this, though fhe had born up again ft many other misfortunes. 
For her father and a multitude of her brethren had been put 
to death by Ochus ; and her fon Darius had loft both the em- 
pire and his life through force and fraud. The mercenary 
Greeks who were difpofed up and down the inland provinces 
of AJia, defpairing now of ever feeing their own countries by 
fair means, refolved to attempt fomething by force. With 
this view they chofe one Philo to be their general, and aflem- 
blcd an army of twenty thoufand foot, and three thoufand horfe, 
marching diredlly towards the fea. As foon as Perdiccas received 
advice of this, he made choice of Pithon to command the forces 
deftined to march againft thefe rebels, as he called them. 
Thefe forces confided of three thoufand foot, and eight hun- 
dred horfe, all Macedonians \ but Pithon carried with him 
orders to the governors to furnifh him with ten thoufand foot, 
and eight thoufand horfe, out of the provinces through which 
he pafled, which accordingly they performed. From the 

moment 
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moment he was appointed to this command, Pithon bad 
formed a fcheme of fetting up for himfelf, by offering the 
rebels any terms, if they would join with him. Perdiccas 
was aware of this, and therefore lie publicly gave him orders 
to put the rebels without mercy to the fword, and to diftri- 
bute all their effc&s among his foldiers, whereby every man 
be commanded wa? made a check upon him. Pithon when 
he drew near Philo and his troops, found means to corrupt 
one Lipodorus, who commanded a body of three thoufand 
men. This traitor, in the midft of a general engagement, 
when the vi&ory was doubtful, retired with his troops to the 
top of a hill, which fo difordered Philo's army, that a general 
defeat enfued. After this Pithon fent to Lipodorus to come 
down with his troops and join him, alluring him that he and his 
fhould be treated as well as his own foldiers. Lipodorus com- 
ing accordingly into his camp, the Grecians were mingled 
with th^ Macedonians, and Pithon began to refume his for- 
mer ideas, when of a fudden the Macedonians conceiving that 
their new oath was incompatible with their old oath to Per- 
diccas, cut the throats of the Greek mercenaries, and feized 
all they had j after which bloody action, Pithon wholly dis- 
appointed, returned with his forces to Perdiccas *. 
A<warin According to the chronological order of events, we 
Thrace, ought now to fpeak of the Lamian war in Greece \ but inaf- 
Year of muc h as we fhall in the next chapter treat exprefsly of the 
the Flood a flf a i rs Q f Macedon, we will refer that account thither as to 

Before * ts P ro P er P' acc > an ^ c °nfine ourfelves here to the difputes 
Chrift which happened in Afta, and elfewhere, till the governors of 
322. ' provinces afTumed the regal dignity. Lyjimachus who was in 

Thrace, the province afligned him, found himfelf on a fudden 
in danger of being entirely ftript thereof. For Seuthes, de- 
fended of the antient race of the OdryJJian kings, had fet up 
a claim to the dominions of his anceftors, and had raifed an 
array of twenty thoufand foot and eight thoufand horfe. Ly- 
ftmachus had no more than 400c foot and 2000 horfe, yet he 
was forced to come to an engagement, wherein as he was not 
defeated, he may be faid to have gained a viflory - y for he 
kept the field of battle, and preferved that part of the pro- 
vince which he held h . 
Eumenes As for Perdiccas, he was full of great projects, and very 
putinpof- jndudrious in procuring means and inftruments to execute 
fejjim of them, though as vet he did not think fit to produce them to 
Cappado- ljght> FirftofaHhc chofe Eumenes for his confident, and 

prime minifter, whofe chara&er we have given before. He 

z Diodor. lib. xviii. Olymp. cxiv. 2. h Id. Ibid. 
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knew that this man was thoroughly loyal to the kings, and 
therefore doubted not his friendfbip to himfelf, wherein he 
was by no means deceived ; for Eumenes was as careful of his 
interefts, as if they had been his own ; and, notwithstand- 
ing Perdiccas was a man of great parts, underftood and woufti 
have conduced them better than he himfelf did. In the firft 
place, it was held requifite to put this man in pofleflion of his 
government, which, though (tiled a province, was in truth 
an unconquered kingdom ; Alexander, when he firft invaded 
Afta, pafling by Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, and never 
had time afterwards to reduce him. This prince knowing 
well that it would one time or other fall to his lot to fight for 
the kingdom of his anceftors, made ufe of thatrepofc, which 
in the midft of general confufion his territories enjoyed, to 
lay up great fums of money, and to hire mercenary troops 
for the defence of them. Perdiccas knowing as well hew 
the matter ftood, directed Antigonus and Leonatus by letters 
in the names of the kings to march againft the Cappadocim 
prince, and to put Eumenes in pofleflion of his province : As 
to Antigonus, he was no w become too haughty to think of 
paying any refpedt to the commands of another. Leonatus 
indeed marched with ap army, as if he intended to perform 
what Perdiccas had directed, ,and therefore Eu?nenes was fent 
to join him. This friend of Perdiccas had not been long in 
the army before Hecataus the tyrant of Cardia, his native 
country, arrived, and began to treat with Leonatus to 
come to the afliftance of Antipater ; to which the latter 
agreed. Yet he confefled to Eumenes, that his true defign 
was to marry Cleopatra the fifter of Alexander the Great, and 
in her right to feize the kingdom. Eumenes thereupon laying 
hold of his treafure, which confifted of five thoufand talents, 
quitted the camp in the night with his attendants, and retired 
to Perdiccas. This was a new proof ©f his fidelity, and 
Perdiccas was i'o plea fed with it, that he determined to march 
in perfon with an army to execute what Leonatus ought to 
have performed, which accordingly he did, currying the kings 
with him. Ariarathes with an army of thirty thoufand foot, 
and fifteen thoufand horfe, met him on the frontiers of Ins 
dominions, where a very obftinate battle was fought, in 
which the Cappadocian was entirely defeated with the lofs of 
une thoufand men upon the fpot, himfelf with fix thoufand 
more being taken prifoners. Upon which, to prevent any 
further difturbnncc, and to fecure Eumenes in t!ic peace* 
able poficflion of his prownce, Perdiccas ordered An\jn:'"s' 

to 
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to be crucified, which was certainly a very arbitrary and cruel 

Laaranda This expedition over, Perdiccas determined to reduce 
**f ™ r " Lauranda and Ifaurus 9 two cities of Pifidia, becaufe they 
,c had flain Balacrus the fon of Nicanor, whom Alexander ha4 

appointed their governor. Lauranda was not very ftrong, 
Perdiccas therefore took it by aflault, and dealt with the in- 
habitants very feverely. All who were able to bear arms, he 
put to the fword 5 as for the youths, women, and children, he 
fold them for flaves. He next invefted Ifaurus, which, being 
a ftrong and populous place, held out gallantly for a time, till 
the number of the defendants being greatly reduced, thofe 
who remained refolved not to (hare the fame fate with the 



Laarandians 



fuffic 



defend the walls, they fet the city on fire in all quarters, 
confuming their parents, wives, and children, in their 
houfes, while themfelves repelled the Macedonians, who 
fought to break in and extinguiih the flames ; and when 
Perdiccas had drawn off" his troops, jumped into the fire. 
The Macedonian army having colle&ed what gold and filver 
they could find in the aflies, Perdiccas led them into winter 
quarters, and left the conquered countries under the care of 
Eumenes * . 

The pro- At the firft divifion of the provinces, Perdiccas, to 
jefits of ftrengthen himfelf, had propofed to marry Nicaa the daugh- 
Perdiccas. ter of Antipater, and this was fo well relilhed, that her bre- 
thren Jollas and Archias now conduced her to him, in order 
to be prcfent at the celebration of the nuptials. But Perdic- 
cas had other things in his head. Olympias, who had always 
hated Antipater, had privately folicitcd him to marry her 
daughter Cleopatra ; this lady was the widow of Alexander , 
king of Epirus, at whofe marriage Philip was flain, and fhe 
now rcfided at Sardis in Lydia. Eumenes ftrongly perfuaded 
this match, without doubt becaufe he believed it would prove 
beneficial to the royal family, and his reafons had fuch weight 
with Perdiccas, that he was difpatched to Sardis to compli- 
ment CUopatra, and to carry her prcfents in the name of her 
new lover. In the abfence of Eumenes, Alcetas the brother 
of Perdiccas perfuaded him to marry Nica:a, which he ac- 
cordingly did to (both Antipater and his family, and that he 
might Cvii v\ on his? own defigns more fafrly. Thefe defigns 
Il:;JcJ all to gratify hL> ambition ; for firft he refolved to 



!< 
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repudiate the wife be had juft married : Next he intended to 
marry Gleepatr* ; this he conceived would give him a pre- 
tence for altering the government in Mace don \ and as a ne- 
ceflary meafure preparative to thefe, he entered into contri- 
vances for taking off Antigonus, With this view he caufed 
aberlcfc accufatibo* to be fet on foot againft the laft-rnen- 
tioned perfon, who was a man not atfy to be dealt with; 
for he bad a fpirit not to be tamed, and an undemanding too 
penetrating ever to be inipofed on. He therefore put on an 
appearance of fubmitting to Perdiaas, and pretended to bufy 
himfelfin collecting proofs of his innocence againft the day 
of trial ; while he fecretJy intended nothing left. An acci- 
dent happened which compelled him to difclofe his purf ofe 
fooner than he designed. Cynane the daughter of Philip of 
Maeedon by his fecond wife, who by Amyntas, the true heir 
of the Macedonian crown, had a child, brought her daughter 
Ada, who was afterwards called Eurydice to^court, in hopes 
that Aridaus or Philip might marry her, Againft this lady 
Cynane, Perdiccas on fome political motives conceived fitch a 



grudg. 



murdered, which made a 



great nolle, the ioldiers retaining not 
Alexander her brother, but a high vei 
father ; this fo frightened Perdiccas, 
he had raifed* he oromoted the mat< 



and Eurydice, tx* prevent which he had taken off her morher. 

Antigonus liked this Abort method of proceeding fo little, 

that as foon as he was informed of it, he put himfelf, his fon 

Demetrius, and all his domeftics in whom he could confide, 

on board of fome Athenian veflels, and failed over to Greece, 

there to take fhelter under the prote&ion of Antipater and 

Craterus, whom be informed of the defigns of Perdiccas ; 

above ail, fetting forth the murder of Cynane in the blackeft 
colouis K 

Ptolemy in the mean time remained in peaceable pofleflion The /uccefs 
°* Egypt* which he governed with fo much wifdom, clemen- ofPtolc- 
cy, and juft ce, that all who were willing to enjoy peace, and my in 
fecure prote&ion, reforted out of Europe and Afia thither, Egypt, 
and thought themfelves happy under his government. Thim- Year of 
hr$, who, as we have feen, had (lain Harpalus, and poffef- the Flood, 
fed himfelf both of his army and his treafure, landed in Cy~ 26 7*. 
rene, where at firft he had great fuccefs ; but at laft after a l* f ?' e 
long war, one Ophelias, who had fled into Egypt, and re- Chnft ' 



quefted fuccours againft this robber, returning into Cyrene, \ 
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fought and routed him, himfclf being taken prifoner in the 
battle. He was immediately crucified, as his crimes juftly 
deferved ; and thus the Cyrenians loft their freedom, and be- 
came fubjefts to Ptolemy. He, thus ftrerjgthencd by fo con- 
siderable an acceffion, gave a willing ear to the embafladors 
from Antipater and Craterus, who propofed to him a league 
againft Perdiccas to fet bounds to his power at leaft, who 
plainly fet none to his ambition ro . 
The corpfe Aridaus, to whofe care the funeral of Alexander had been 
of Alex- committed, having now fpent two years in making prepara- 
ander txons for it, much againft the will of Perdiccas, fet out from 
conveyed to Babylon for Damafcus, with intent to carry the king's body 
Ptolemy. j nto Egypt. There was, it feems, a fuperftitious report, 

that wherc-ever his body was laid, that country ihouldflou- 
rifh moft. Perdiccas therefore, out of love to his native 
foil, would have fenjt \t to the royal fepulchres in Macedon ; 
but Aridaus pleading the king's exprefs direction, would 
carry it into Egypt, which Perdiccas could not hinder, That 
commander therefore executed his intention with all imagi- 
nable magnificence, Ptolemy, as foon as he knew of hjs 
coming, marched in perfon to meet the corpfe as far as Sy- 
ria j hie did* not, however, convey it to the temple of 
Hammon, but contented {limfelf with repofing it in a noble 
temple, Which for this purpofe he built in the city of A- 
lexandria, and by this re|pe<3t fhewn to his dead matter, drew 
numbers of his veteran foldiers to his fervice, which proved 
of mighty confequence to him in his affairs, as we (hall qui<;k- 

lyfee". ' * ' 

Perdiccas Perdiccas having full intelligence of his enemies defigns, 
makes war and perceiving that he fhould have to deal with a veteran 
en him. army out of Greece, and with the numerous forces of Pto~ 

lemy at once, he called a council of his friends, in order 
to refolve on the meafures proper to be taken in fo nice 
a conjuncture. In this council it was unanimoufly deter- 
mined, that it would be beft for Perdiccas to march with 



the kings, and (he gallant army attending on their perfons, 
into Egypt againft Ptolemy, while tome commander of ap- 
proved abilities fhould make head againft Antipater and 
Craterus^ who, it was forefeen^ would tranfport an army 
from Macedonia to make war upon Perdiccas. This cap- 
tain was immediately found in Eumenes ; him Perdiccas or- 
dered to his government, creating him at the fame time 
captain-general of the countries as far as the Hellefpont. 

m Dionon. ubi fupra. Justin, lib xiii. c. 6. n Dio- 
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Alcetas the brother of Perdiccasy and Neoptolemus the go- 
vernor of Armenia y had dire&ions to obey the orders of Eu+ 
menesy which not a little difpleafed them, Thefe things fet- 
tled, Perdiccas began his march towards Egypt °. 

Eumenesy when he came to his province, found things in ~un)ene9 
a very uncouth (ituation ; he had indeed an excellent body t 
of foot, but they were much inclined to mutiny. Ne+ j einu f ^nd 
opto/emus, who fhould have alfifted him, began already Craterus 
to betray an inclination to defert him, and AlcetaSy as 
foon as Antipater and Craterus approached, was prevailed 
on to be neuter in a war made againft his brother. Larger 
offers than had corrupted thefe two were made to Eumenes^ if 
he would concur with Antipater and Craterus. He anfwer- 
ed, That he believed it would he fame time before he could re- 
concile himfelf to Antipater his old enemy y the rather •, oecaufe 
he had a way of treating his friends like enemies. As for 
Craterus his old friendy he would be glad to be an injlrument 
of reconciling him to Perdiccas, whem he was determined not 
to defert. During thefe negotiations, Eumenes had raifed a 
body of three thoufand fix hundred horfe, partly by befto wr- 
ing horfes on the foldiers he could confide in, and partly by 
encouraging the Cappadocians to addi£t themfelves to military 
affairs. By this contrivance he gained not only a great body 
of cavalry on which he might depend, but alfo Itruck the 
phalanx with fuch awe, that they in fome meafure left off 
their old turbulent humour. Neoptolemus earneftly defiring 
to gain the friendihip of Craterus by fubduing his old friend 
EumeneSy contrived to attack him fuddenly ; but Eumenes was 
too quick for him, and falling in the beginning of the en- 
gagement on his horfe, routed them intirely, compelling 
Neoptolemus to make his efcape with only three hundred men 
to Antipater and Craterus ; then he fell upon the phalanx of 
Neoptolemus'* army, and, having difordered them, offered 
to receive them into his own troops, if they would take an 
oath of fidelity to the kings, which they readily did. This 
fuccefs was far from making Eumenes fecure ; he knew very 
well, that though he had beaten Neoptolemus y and increafed 
his own army, yet he had ftill to deal with very odd people ; 
for he was confcious to himfelf, that if his own army knew 
they wete to fight againft Crata us 9 they would be fo far 
from executing his commands, that they would infallibly de- 
fert him. When therefore he had intelligence that Antipater 
was # marched into Cilicia y and that Craterus and Neoptole- 

0 An r 1 an. Diooor. Pi. ut. Justin, ubi fupnu 
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mus were in full inarch againft him, he told his own ai r ^ 
that Neoptolemus and Pigris* with fome Cappadecian and 
Papblaganian horfe, were marching to furprize them ; 
wherefore he intended to decamp, and meet them in the 
night. When they came to engage, he placed a body of fo- 
reign horfe, over-againft Craterus* commanded by Pharna- 
baxus and Phaenix y ordering them to charge home, and not 
to give the enemy any time to fend heralds or mefiengers. 
They performed their commiffion fo well, that Craterus* 
who fought bravely at the head of his troops, was mortally 
wounded before he was known. Eumenes in the mean time 
engaged Neoptolemus perfonally, and both of them falling 
together from their horfes, fought it out afterwards on foot, 
till Eumenes gave NeaptoUmus a mortal wound in the neck, 
and proceeded to ftrip him of his arms, inveighing bitter- 
ly againft him for his vanity and perfidy, whereby fo much 
mifchief had been wrought ; then returning to the centre of 
his army, he found Craterus yet living, over whom he wept 
and lamented, permitting the Macedonian phalanx, after 
they had taken an oath of fidelity, to retire to their quar- 
ters ; yet in breach of that oath, they privately ftole away 
to Antitater in Cilicia* leaving Eumenes the reputation of 



which 



than bollanced 



Fianders conceived againft him, and by the hatred his 
own army bore him, for making them the inftruments of 
flaying their favourite Craterus. But it is now time to fol- 
low Perdiccas K 

Perdiccas The royal army marched as far as Damafcus with all 
jl a fa imaginable tranquillity ; but when they came there, and 

heard everywhere as they pafled the character of Ptolemy* 
they began to grow diffident and uneafy ; and when they en- 
tered Egypt* they grew more and more turbulent. Perdic- 
cas, being a man of high fpirit, treated them with a good 
deal of haugbtineis, and threatened to punifti them as re- 
bels. This was fo far from mending the matter, that it made, 
it much worfe, his foldiers beginning to mutter, that he, 
who was but tutor to their princes, JhouM never become a. 
tyrant over them who had been allowed all liberty even by 
Alexander himfclf \ neither was it the private men ofdy who 
were offended with his conduit, fome of the chief officers 
were no lefs difcontented, infomuch, that they took the 
firft opportunity of deferring him. This brought Perdiccas 

i 
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to a true fenfe of 2ms error j he therefore altered his whole 
condud, care fled die foldiers, treated the officers familiar- 
ly, and encouraged ail by fair words and fine promifes. 
Then he brought nhem to paft the river NiU+ and to attack 
Ptolemy in his retrenchments* The army on this occafkm 
behaved with all the bravery imaginable) and, as they had 
the advantage in numbers, attacked feveral times. Rue 
Ptolemy, on the other hand, fighting in a fortification, being 
hinifelf a great captain, expofing his perfon freely, and hav- 
ing fcarce a man in his troops, who was not defirous of Jof- 
ing his life in bis caule, maintained his pott fo well, that 
Perdiccas was forced to retire ; and, having marched a great 
part of the night, attempted to repafs the river. Part of his 
forces a&u-aiJy got over by wading up to the chin ; but on 
a fudden the river grew deeper, and the ftream fo much 
ftronger, that no more could pafs : This accident occafioned 
a great deal of (peculation ; but the true caufe was this ; fa 
great a body as at firft pa/Ted hairing ftirred, and, as ir were, 
digged the loofe fand at the bottom of the river, the ftream 
had carried it away. PtrdUcas, like an indefatigable officer, 
had recourfe to various expedients ; but they all proved in- 
effectual ; at laft he ordered the forces which had pa/Ted to 
return, which they accordingly did, but with the lofsof two 
thoufond men half drowned, and half eaten by the croco- 
diles. Upon this misfortune the phalanx mutinied, and a 
hundred principal officers, among whom was Pithon, imme- 
diately wen* over to Ptolemy. A troop of horfe following 
the example mutinied alio, and having fur rounded the ge- 
neral's tent, fume of them entered and murdered him. The 
next day they held a confutation \ but before they refolved 
upon any thing, Ptdemy came to them, and brought with 
him a v^ft quantity of provisions, which he freely beftowed 
upon them, kindly Diluting every battalion of Macedonians, 
embracing' their officers, and offering them all that was in 
his power. In this aflembly Arideus and Pithon were chofen 
ptote&Qcs of the kings *. 

Two days after the death of Perdiccas, news arrived in Pithon W 
the camp of the vt&pry gained by Eumer.es y which, had it Aridseus 
arrived fooner, would certainly have faved that general's Jucceed. 
life. As it wasL, it ferved only to heighten the misfortunes Perdiccas. 
of his friends ; for the foldiers in a rage put all of them to 
death on whom they could lay hands ; amongfr the reft A- 

talanta, the filter of Perdiccas and wife to Attains the ad- 
miral ; they likewife profcribed Eumenes, and tifty perfons 
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of quality with him : amongft whom was Alcetas y Perdic- 
cas*s brother, who had fo fcandaloufly fat (till at the begin- 
ning of the war. Having thus glutted their refentment, they 
quitted Egypt, and, under the command of Arid&us and 
Pithon* marched back again into Carlo-Syria. In this march, 
Eurydice the wife of king Philip began to take pretty much 
upon her, which Ar 'idaus and Pithon were very much dif- 
pleafed at ; yet finding the army more inclined to favour her 
than themfelves, they were forced to temporize till they 
come to Triparadifus, where Antipater joined them. There 
a grand council was held, in which the new ele&ed tutors of 
the kings refigned their offices, and Antipater was chofen 
fole proteftor with fovereign power. He was no lefs diffa- 
tisfied with Eurydice** behaviour than his predeceffbrs had 
been, and therefore began to check her, which irritated 
her fo much, that in a fet oration (he accufed him to the 
army ; and though he made a long and laboured anfwer, yet 
fijch a fedition enfued, that Antigonus and Seleucus were fore* 
ed to refcue him at the peril of their lives, as well as his. 
However, after fome days the matter was adjufted, and the 
adminiftration again put into the hands of Antipater. When 
things were a little quiet, and the army pacified with pro- 
mifes as to their pay, Antipater proceeded to make a new 
divifion of the provinces r . 
Antipater Egypt , Libya and the parts adjacent, were given to Pto~ 
divides the lemy y which could not be avoided ; for he would not have 
provinces parted with them, if Antipater had given them to any body 
muw. e lf e . Syria was confirmed to Laomedon. Philoxenus had 

Cilicia. Mefopotamia and Arbelitis were given to Amphi- 
macus. Babylon was beftowed on Seleucus. Sufiana fell to 
Antsgenesy who commanded the Macedonian jtlver-jhields* 
becaufe he was the firft who oppofed Perdiccas. Peucejlas 
held Perfia. Tlepo/emus had Caramania given him. Pithon 
+ held Media* as far as the Cafpian (heights. Stafander had 
Aria and Drangia. Philip Partkia. Stafanor Baclria and 
Sogdia. Sybirtius Aracbojia. Oxyartes> the father of Roxa- 
na % Paropamifis. Python the country- between this province 
and India. Porus and Taxiles held what Alexander had given 
them, becaufe they would not part with any of their domini- 
ons. Cappadocia was affigned to Nuanor. Phrygia Major, 
LycaontOy Pamphylia and Lycia were given to Antigonus* 
Carta to Caffander. Lydia to Clytus. Phrygia the lefs to 

Aridxus. Caffander was appointed general of the horfe. 
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The command of the houfliold troops was given to AntU 
genus , *ith orders to profecute the war againft Eumenes, 
who was now reputed a public enemy. Antipater, when 
he had thus fettled all things returned home to his own pro- 
vince with the kings, much commended, and highly admired 

by all the Macedonians f . 

As for Eumenes, he began to provide for the war, which Eumenes 
heforefaw was breaking upon him, with all imaginable yxu- prepare* to 
dence. Alcetas the brother of Perdiccas joined him ; fo did defend 
Attalus with the fleet. This officer, on the firft news oibimfelf. 
the death of his brother and his wife, failed with the navy ^IfjT- 
under his command to Tyre, where Archelaus was governor, thc FIood 
by the appointment of Perdiccas, who had alfo intrufted him ^79-^ 
with eight hundred talents. This governor retained fo grate- 
ful a fenfe of the favours done him by his deceafed patron, ^ 2Q * 
that he willingly received Attains, and readily paid him the 
money which had been left in his hands. Here alfo Attalus 
colle&ed fuch of the friends and foldiers of Perdiccas* as 
repaired to him ? with whom he afterwards failed to Eume- 
nes. Among the principal officers in the camp of the laft- 
mentioned general, there was one Perdiccas, whom he truftr 
ed much. This man prevailed on a body of three thoufand 
five hundred horfe to defert with him, and with them march- 
ed a confiderable diftance from the camp. Eumenes did not 
purfue him the firft night ; but as the fecond drew on, he 
fent one Phoenix, with four thoufand choice foot and a thou- 
fand horfe, through certain by-ways. Thefe furprized the 
traitor and his foldiers, and brought them all prifoners to the 
camp of Eumenes, who hanged Perdiccas, and a few of thofe 
who were principally concerned, receiving the reft into fa- 
vour. It was not long before a general engagement hap- 
pened, wherein Eumenes, through the treachery of Apollo- 
nides, general of his horfe, was totally routed, with the lofs 
of eight thoufand men. However, he performed on this 
occafion one of the moft extraordinary actions that we find 
recorded in hiftory ; for, with the fcattered remains of his 
army, ftriking off into a road parallel to that by which 
the enemy purfued him, he parted by them unperceived, 
and returned to the field of battle, where gathering all the 
wood that could be found in the adjacent villages, he burned 
all the dead bodies of his foldiers in one heap, and thofe of 
his officers in another ; covering the afhes of each with a 
large mount of earth. Then difrniffing fuch of his foiJic r-s 
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as were lick, wounded, or were unable to bear fatigue, be, 
with fix hundred men, retired into the caflle of Nora^ a 
place exceedingly ftrong, by its iituation on the Cop of an 
iracce&ble rock, well fortified, and ftored with. all forts of 
proviiions, where he refoived to abide a liege, hoping that 
Jtlcetas and Attalus would be able to raife fuch a body of 
troops, as might enable them to deliver him before the cat- 
tle could be reduced. Antigonus immediately caufed the 
place to be inverted ; but when he was informed haw well 
it was provided, and how refolute thofe men were who 
had chofen to be fhut up therein, for Eumenes had none with 
him but fuch as requeftcd it as a favour, he began to deipair of 
taking it by force. In order therefore to get over this matter 
as foon as poffibk, he fent to deiire a conference with 
Eumenes. Eumenes anfwered, that be had many eminent 
commanders in his army ; but, if himfelf fhould be taken 
off, thofe in the fort would be deftitute of any comman- 
der. Antigonus returned, That, as he was the greater man, 
he expe&ed that he fhould wave fuch excufes, and come 
to him. To which Eumenes replied* That while he hjJ 
his fword in his hand, he held no man greater than him- 
fclf. Antigonus thereupon f<^pt him hoftages j and Eumenes 
coming to the foot of the rock, Antigonus went thither to 
meet him. As foon as they met together, they embraced* 
having been formerly intimate friends. Then Eumenes de- 
manded to have the provinces reftored to him, exhorted 
Antigonus to a£t dutifully towards the kings, and behaved in 
all things as if they had treated upon equal terms. The 
Macedonians who were near, admired the courage and fpi- 
lit of the man. Thofe who could only fee him, were 
charmed with the fweetnefs of his afped, and the beauty of 
his perfon ; for he was one of the handfomeft men of his 
age, the moft per fed in his exrrcifes, and abfolutely free 
either from paffion or piide. At laft the throng of the fpec- 
tators grew fo great, that Antigonus was in pain for his 
perfon ; finding therefore that no accommodation could be 
made, he took Eumenes in his arms, and fo brought him to 
the paflage of the rock, where they parted. Antigonus per- 
ceiving that the liege would much incommode his affairs, 
ordered the place to be furrounded with a ftrong wall, and 
leaving a fufficieut body of troops to guard it, he marched a- 
gainfi Ale etas and Attalus. 
Afcetas The celerity with which Antigonus marched into Piftdia y 
defeated where Jlcctas and Attalus with their army lay, was fuch, 
mud killed, that he furprized them ; and tho' their troops behaved very 

well, yet overcome with numbers, with elephants and the 
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fuperior /kill of the old Macedonian foldiers, they were to- 
tally beaten. Attains, Docitnus, and Polcmm vveie taken ; 
but Alcetas, with about fix thoufand men, efcaped to Tcr- 
mijfus, Antigonus followed him and inverted the city, de- 
manding Alcetas, The magirtrates were all for delivering 
him up ; but the people of the city, to whom Aicctas had 
done innumerable favours, fwore folcmnly they would live 
and die with him. In this the magirtrates acquicfccd ; but 
while the citizens were at their ports, they fent fome of their 
fervants to murder Aicctas, who, perceiving their intention, 
killed himfelf. His body being delivered to Antigonus, he 
firft ufed it dcfpitefuJiy, and after tv/o days, when it began 
to corrupt, caufed it to be thrown into the road, whencj 
it was taken by the Tennijfians, and honourably buried, 
who were very hardly deterred from burning their magirtrates 
in their houfes c . 

Antigonus receiving the n^ws of the death of Antipatcr, Antigonus 
and that he had, by his will, appointed Polyfpcrcbon tutor to revives to 
the kings, he immediately conceived a great contempt of Jerze Afia. 
them all, refolving to make himfelf lord of Afta. He had 
now an army of fixty thoufand foot and nineteen thoufand 
boric, many elephants, and treafure in abundance. He began 
thcrefoie to make no fecret of his defigns ; but to remove all 
the governors of provinces who were not in his intercfts. In 
this, however, lie had not very great fuccefs ; for Art dans 
governor of Pbrygia immediately began to arm, and when 
Antigonus threatened to deprive him of his province, as 
one who affected regal authority, he fent him word his 
own intentions were honeft, and that he armed, becaufe 
he looked upon him, Antigonus, to be a traitor. The next 
ftcp Antigonus took, was to bring over Eumencs ; in order to 
which he lent a trufty perfon to confer with that great cap- 
fain in his cartlc of Nora, to defiro him to fonret the battle 
m Cippaduia, and to a flu re him, that if he would become 
his friend, he fhould be the fecond perfon in his court. Eu- 
mencs gave* a proper reception to thefe overtures ; whereupon 
Antigonus framed an oath, which he fent to Lhe commanders 
of the troops forming the blockade of the cJiie of l\cra y 
with infirj.:Hor.s, that on En/uencs"s f wearing thereto, they 
Zhou Id ra fe the ilege. The purpoit of this oath was, that 
i.r Ihould lie faithlul to Ait'pcnus, and have the fame friends 
and enenves with him. When this oath \v.\> tendered to 
Eumencs, lu obfcjved that it was not properly drawn ; whcje- 
Mv, inJLv.J of Antigonus, he infer tul < irrnp'us, theJ/Vj M 
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and the royal family. This change the Macedonians immedi- 
ately approved, and on Eumenes fwearing, they inftantly fet 
him and his friends at liberty. He no fooner regained his 
freedom than he began to colleft forces for the defence of 
the kings, whofe authority,* he faw clearly, was on the ve- 
ry point of being extinguished in Afia. But when Antigo- 
nus was informed of what had happened, he was extremely 
angry, and fent to his generals to make war on Eumenes, 
and, if poffible, to fecure his perfon ; but thefe orders came 
too late, for Eumenes, having colle&ed about two thoufand 
foot and five hundred horfe, quitted Cappadocia, and marched 
towards mount Taurus u . 
The kings Polyfperchon finding himfelf exceedingly diftrefled, through the 
create Eu- wickednefs of many, and the extraordinary power of Antigonus, 
mencs ge- f 0U gh t out all poffible methods to fecure himfelf and the kings 
ncral in f rQm d e ft ru £iion. To this end he invited Olympias, who, .for 
ia * fear of Antipater and his contrivances, had fled from Mace- 
don to Epirusy to return, and take upon her the education of 
Alexandtr's young ion. Helikewife difpatched letters in his 
own name and hers, to Eumenes, whereby he conftituted him 
general for the kings in Afia , ordering the governors to pay 
him five hundred talents to indemnify him for his lofles, and 
affigning him a thoufand ftlver Jbields for his guard. Olympi- 
cs alfo wrote to him herfelf to defire his advice, whether ihe 
fhould remain ftill in Epirus, or return into Macedonia. 
She likewife exhorted him to remain firm to the interefts of 
the royal family, for that (he and her children put their whole 
confidence in him. Eumenes in anfwer wrote her word, that 
to him it appeared moft advifeable for her to remain in Epirus, 
where (he was, till the war was over. As for himfelf, he 
promifed to be ever obfervant of the intereft of the royal fa- 
mily, and to hazard all things in order to check the torrent of 
Antigonus\ ambition. He faid he was the rather inclined to 
this, becaufe the tenderne(s of the young Alexander's age, 
and the all-grafping difpofltion of his father's captains, left 
an honefl man no part to a£t, but that of facrificing his own 
concerns to the public fafety. To (hew that his loyalty did 
not confift in words, when his enemies were retired into Cap- 
padocia, he made a quick turn into Cilicia, where he joined 
Ant io vies and Teutatnus^ who had three thoufand of the Argy- 
rafpida. or filver flnclds, under their command. They re- 
ceived him with all the marks of deference and rcfpe£t which 
they could poffibly devife; but he very quickly perceived, 
that neither they, nor the reft of the commanders who refo*t- 
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ed to him, efteemed him in their hearts ; but on the contra- 
ry, envied him. He therefore applied himfelf to two things ; 
Rr& 9 the leflening of their malice ; and Secondly, providing 
for his own fafety. With refpe£ to this he refufe* the five 
hundred talents and the title of general, faying, That great 
wealth and high titles were of no ufe to a man who fought to 
ferve his fovereign 9 and not to be a prince himfelf As to that, 
he borrowed large fums of thofe who hated him mod, and 
thereby made them careful of his fafety, left they fhould lofe 
their money. With this money he furnifhed fuch friends as 
he could truft, ordering them to raife foldiers, and to give 
them more pay than was abfolutely neceflary, rightly con- 
ceiving, that numbers would refort to him, in hopes of ex- 
traordinary pay, who might afterwards be induced to ferve on 
moderate terms. By thefe arts, before Antigonus was aware, 
he had aflembled an army of fifteen thoufand men. Thefe pro- 
ceedings raifed the admiration of all his cotemporai ies ; but, 
however, they were fo far from railing him in his own mind, 
that he contrived therein a fcheme for leflening his own autho- 
rity, and putting himfelf upon the lame rank with all the reft 
of the captains. He told the officers of the army, that he 
had in a dream feen Alexander^ adorned in his royal robes, 
fitting on his throne, and giving orders, as he was wont, to 
all his commanders. He gave it therefore as his advice, that 
a tent of ftate lhould be ere&ed, wherein there fhould be pla- 
ced a throne of gold, with all the enfigns of royalty thereon, 
before it an altar of the fame metal, whereon each of the cap- 
tains fhould offer incenfe, after which they fhould take their 
feats indifcriminately, and confult for the public fafety. By 
this means he appealed the diflenfions among the great, and 
infpired the common foldiers with enthufiaftic bravery. An- 
tigonus in the mean time, fent Philotas with letters to the 
army, promifmg the fiver Jhields mighty rewards, if they 
would deliver up Eumenes. They read the letters, and deba- 
ted upon them, of which Eumenes having fome notice, he 
went into the aflcmbly, and told them, that the Macedonians 
v/ere not wont to confult, whether they fhould obey their 
prince, or deliver up his officers to traitors ; and that it lels 
became them fo to do, whom not Antigonus, but Alexander, 
had fo eminently diflinguifhed. This determined the foldicr* 
at that time to reject the offers of Antigonus. Eumenes then 
marched into Ph:vnieia, that he might be near the fea. Thi» 
province Ptolemy had fbized ; wherefore Eumenes made no 
fcruple of conquering it, faying, That ail weie his enema i 
who knew not their duty. But w'^n dntigonm had drfcnti'd 
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the royal navy, and then marched againft him in perfon, 
Eiaut'-iCi thought it more expedient to retire into the higher 
province^ which he did fafcly, notwithftanding that he paf- 
fed over the rivers Tigris and Euphrates in fight of the ene- 
my 

c Ihegcvcr~ Enmaie*9\\\x\texz& with his army on the frontiers of the 
norsof the province of Babylon. Pithon and Seleucus, who were go- 
upper pro- vernors, one of Media the other of the territory of Babylon^ 
wires join f 0lJ ght by all means to debauch his foldiers. Thefe attempts 
htm. were, however, ftill inefFe&ual, and Eumenes h-iving palled 

the river Tigris in fpight of them, advanced into Sufiana % 
where he was immediately joined by Pcuccjlas, Pnemon y 
Sybirtius, Stafander^ Androha%ns, and ,Eudet?nh y with up- 
wards of twenty thou find men and twenty elephants. The 
firft thing that happened after this junction, was a difpute a- 
bout the command, to which every one of the governors 
laid claim, and Eumenes was never thought of. At lalt they 
were forced to come into his expedient of meeting in a tent. 
This was done for the: prefent; for every one of them hoped, 
by careffing the foldicrs, to carry his point in time ; and in- 
deed they all carried it in their turns, for the army falu ted 
every one of them general when they were eating at his coir. 
But when Antigonus drew near, they called out for Eumenes, 
ftying openly, that, when fighting was the bufinefs, they 
would have no general but him. This, however, occafioncd 
no difturbance, for the generals were as ready to fubmit to 
him as the folcliers, none caring to charge themfelves with the 
weight of a command, where the leaft wrong ftcp would 
forfeit all their power and their lives into the bargain. Eu- 
tnems then led the army to the Tigris^ drawing them up ir. 
excellent order on the banks, where he waited for Antigonus. 
That ambitious captain marched firft to Sufa y and finding 
that caftle held by Xenopbilusj he left Selene us with a corps 
of troops to befiegc it, and then marched on to fight Eumenes. 

The climate was exceffively hot, the foil dry and fcndy, fo 
that his troops were prodigioufly fatigued. At Jaft he arrived 
on the banks of the Copares^ a very rapid river running into 
the Tigris about eight miles from the camp of Eum*ne>. Here, 
with a few flat-bottomed boat;, he p.ifled over fix thorfwid 
horfe and two thou fund foot, giving liriot orders to the latter 
tj entrench themfelves as loon as they were over. A" for 
the horfe, they difperfed themielvei tor tiyj cr.T.vjnlcncy oi 
f»ra:;e, The foot had fcarce forme ! :/,e::iielvcs, a;ul ov^li- 
dercu the fituatiun ot the place, be:j;e they found theinlel. es 
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in clanger of being puflied into the river by their ownhorfe, 
whom Eumenes had furprized, and entirely defeated. They 
covered them as well as they could, and received bravely the 
charge of Eumenes at the head of five thoufand men, with 
whom he had pafted the Tigris •> but finding themfelves unable 
to bear up againft thefe frcfli troops, they threw themfelves 
in heaps into the boats, till they funk, affording Antigonus, 
and the reft of his army, the melancholy fpeitacle of four 
thoufand of their companions killed and drowned, and as ma- 
ny taken prifoners, themfelves looking on. Antigonus was fo 
effectually checked by this hidden blow, that he immediately 
retired, and left the army of the kings in poflclfion of the 
field *. 

The defign of Antigonus in retiring, was not to quit the Antigonus 
war, but remove the fcene of it to fome part of Afia^ where marches in. 
he might act: with more advantage: with this view he de- Meiua. 
termined to march into Media, to which there were two 
roads, the one fafe and pleafant, the other through the coun- 
try c f the Cojfeans, the fame bafe and barbarous people, a- 
gainft whom Alexander made an expedition immediately after 
the death of Hrp^cQiw. Pithon^ knowing well the temper 
of thefe mountaineers, very prudentJy advifed Antigonus ra- 
ther to quiet them with a fum of money, than to attempt to 
pals through their territories by force ; but that little fuited 
the haughty difpofition of him to whom the counfel was gi- 
ven. Antigonus thought it unworthy of hirnfelf, and of the 
great army he commanded, to pay thefe highlandcn for a 
pafTage. He therefore lent Nearchus with the light-armed 
troops before in order to drive the Cojjeans from their pofh, 
and directed him, when he had fo done, to line the roads 
with his men. Antigonus led the phalanx himlelf, Pithon 
and a choice body of horfe bringing tip the rear. The arm v, 
however, paid dearly in their march for their rejecting p/- 
thotfs advice. The Coffe.-ins attacked them on all fides with 
equal bravery and refolution, fo that for nine days together 
they fuftaincd the grcatcft hard/hips; but at I. ill* coming 
down into Media, they were there Co plentifully provided for, 
and, through the care of Pithon, the cavalry fo well remounted, 
and the foldiers fo effectually indemnified for their loile?, that 
the army refumed its wonted alacrity; whereupon A'.ligouus 
determined to penetrate into the higher coumrks, i:i orJer to 
difplace thofe governors who had lided with kumei.es*. 

* Dr odor. Sicur.. uhi lapra. Pi.ur, SrCoiiN. Ncros. in 
vie, Eumcn. y Dt odor, ubi fepra. 
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Enmenes The confederate lords, underftanding that Antigonus again 
marches in* drew near them, were much divided in their counfels j fome 
to the upper G f t hem were for retiring to the fea-coafts, where, in cafe 
fromcei. c f an y misfortune, they might receive aid from Polyfper- 

chon. The governors of the upper provinces, mindful of 
their private concerns were for marching back with the army, 
that they might fecure their friends. Eumrnes agreed in opi- 
nion with the former, yet fided againft his own opinion with 
the latter, forefeeing that, if he had declared for marching 
into the maritime provinces, the army would neceflarily have 
been divided, and thereby become too weak to effect a- 
ny thing any where. His aflent therefore having determin- 
ed the queftion, they immediately marched into Perjis y and, 
in twenty four days march, reached Perfepolis. Here Peu- 
cejlas made a grand feaft for the army, and, having them 
now in his own province, he loaded them with fuch extrava- 
gant favours, that Enmenes began to fufpedt he aimed at 
fomewhat more than he ought. As foon as he entertained 
thefe fufpicions, he ftruck out an expedient for bringing the 
army back to their former temper without hurting Peucejlas. 
He caufed a letter to be writ in Syrian characters, in the 
name of 0n??z^x,governor of Armenia^ importing that the 
party of Olympias had killed Cajfander, and that the power 
of the kings being thoroughly fettled in Macedon, Poly/per- 
chon was about to pafs with a great army into Afta. This 
letter being diredted to Peucejias^ he readily gave credit to 
it, and publifhed it in the army ; whereupon all the officers 
paid their court to Eumenes, and thofe were the forwardeft 
who hated him moft. Eumenes took all in good part, and, 
according to cullom, borrowed money of thofe he feared, 
and thereby became maftcr of their counfels. The news 
which Peucejias had received, occafioned more feafting, and 
Eumenes^ contrary to Im nature, was forced to drink hard, 
which threw him into a fever, out of which as lie recovered, 
the generals received advice, that Antigonus drew near them. 
Immediately the army marched under the command of Peu- 
leflas and Anligews, Eumenes being carried in the rear in a lit- 
ter. But when they were in the midft of their march, the 
van of Antigonus* % army appeared. Peiaejlas inftantly gave 
directions for forming a line of battle, but the foldiers abfo- 
Iiitcly refilled to move any way till Eumenes fhould appear. 
Hereupon he was brought in his litter with the curtains 
drawn back, and, after he had thanked the foldiers for their 
confidence in him, he made the nccdiary difpoiitions. When 
Antigonus drew near enough to perceive in what manner the 

confederate ami}- was drawn up, he was exceedingly furpr»z- 
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ed, for he depended on the ficknefs of Eumenes. At laft per- 
ceiving the litter pafling through the lines, he burft out a 
laughing ; and, turning to the officers who were near him, 
faid, // is not that army but yon litter that bids us battle. How- 
ever, he ordered a retreat to be founded, and contented him- 
felf with encamping in a very advantageous poft * (C). 

While the armies lay over-againft each other, Eumenes J battle 
received intelligence that Antigonus intended to decamp in the enfues. 
night, he thereupon prefently guefled, that his defign was to 
put his army into quarters of refrefliment in the rich diftrict 
of Gabene. To prevent this, and at the fame time to gain 2 
paffage into that country, he inftru<5red fome foidiers to pre- 
tend they were deferters, whom he fent into the camp of An- 
figonusy tfrhere they reported that Eumenes intended to attack 
them in their trenches that very night. But while Antigo- 
nus's troops were under arms, Eumenes marched for Gabene y 
which at length Antigonus fufpe&ed, and, having given pro- 
per orders to his foot, marched immediately after him with 
his horfe, fending all his baggage to an adjacent city, that 
it might not incommode him. Freed from all incumbran- 
ces, pretty early in the morning, he, from the top of a hill, 
difcerned Eumenes with his army marching below ; whereup- 
on he immediately difpofed his horfe, as if his infantry had 

z Idem, ibid. 

(C) Antigonus, a ttiort time after this, finding the country where 
he lay exceffively wafted, and that it would be very difficult for 
him to fubfift. fent deputies to the confederate army, to follicit 
them, efpecially the governors of provinces, and the old Macedo- 
nian corps todefert Eumenes , and to join him, which at this time 
they rejected with the higheft indignation. After the deputies 
were difmilfed, Eumenes came into the alfembly, and delivered 
himfelf in thefe words : " Once upon a time a Jion, falling in love 
" with a young damfel, demanded her in marriage of her father. 
" The father made anfwer, that he looked on fuch an alliance as 
a great honour to his family, but flood in fear of his paws and 
teeth, left, upon any trifling difpute that might happen between 
them after they were married, he might c;:c:cile them a little 
too haftily upon his daughter. To remove this ohjecrion, the 
41 amorous Jion caufed both his nails and teeth to be drawn imme- 
diately, whereupon the lather took a cudgel, and foon got rid 
of his enemy. 11 This, continued he, is the very tiling aimed ac 
by Antigonus, who makes you large promife*, till he has nude; 
himfelf mailer of your forces, and then beuarc of his teeth aud 

paws (9). 

Uj) Pint in vita Eumcn Dv.hr, .Wr// tit. xviii. 
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been behind the hill, whereby he deceived Eumenes, who 
would otfterwife have marched on. Whereas, believing the 



whole army of Antigonus to be at hand, he faced about, 
and difpofed his troops in order of battle. By degrees the 
infantry of Antigonus came up, and, as they came up, formed 
behind the horfe. The whole of Ewncnes's forces confifted 
of thirty five thoufand foot, fix thoufand horfe, and one 
hundred and fourteen elephants. In the army of Ant igonus 
were twenty eight thoufand foot, eight thoufand five hundred 
horfe, and fixty five elephants. Antigenic charged the troops 
under Eumenes with great bravery. The battle was moft ob- 
itinately fought, and the vi&ory won and loft feveral times 
by each party. At laft, after a whole day's engagement, the 
ftars began to appear, when Antigonus had vifibiy the worft, 
yet his officers could not prevail upon him to retire from the 
field of battle ; on the contrary, he encamped there with 
the troops yet unbroken, and fent feveral perfons well mount- 
ed to give notice to thofe who fled, that it would be their 
fafeft way to repair to his camp, which accordingly they did. 
He then buried his dead, which done, by forced marches he 
withdrew into Media, where he took up his winter-quarters. 
If Eumcnes had been as abiblute in the command of his army 
as Antigonus was, the latter would not have efcaped fo well, 
for Eumencs without doubt would have attacked him again, 
and, in all probability, would have totally routed him ; for 
whereas Antigonus had almoft eight thoufand men killed and 
wounded, Eumertes did not lofe in the whole quite fifteen 
hundred ; but the divifions which reigned in the confederate 
army, and the infolence of the foldiers, hindered any thing 
more from being done, and even permitted Antigonus to in- 
ter the flain, whereby their v'dtory was called in queflion. 
However, according to the modern rules of war, Eumencs 
was the conqueror, inafmuch as he carried his point, and 
actually brought his forces to winter in the rich country of 
Gaba:c, where they were fivt) and twenty days march from 
the cnemv \ 

j 

Eumcnes As foon as the army was in winter-quarters, and began to 
lafi cam- taftc thofe advantages which the wifdom of their General had 
paign. procured for them, they vcrv ungratefully began to defpife 
Year of hi ni , and to p.iv all their court to the generals who treated 
the Mood, k c {.;^ arh j^ f or t j ie g rea f Cr conveniency of receiving enter- 

cr>£.;.. tainmm's, fp-cad themfdves all over the country. Antigomn 
he-lore | nu j j,j 5 r ;:nxonC rft them, and from them he quickly re- 
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ceived inteUigence of the bad fituation of their affairs. As 
foon as Antigonus received thefe accounts, he refolved, not- 
withstanding it was the very depth of winter, to attempt fur-* 
prizing them ; of which defign he conceived the greater hopes, 
becaufe he was informed that there Jay a paflage through the 
deferts, which, in nine or ten days time, would bring him to 
Gaierte; tho' by the ordinary rout it was twenty five days march 
from his quarters: Full of this mighty projeft, he gave out 
his orders for the foldiers to provide tbcmfelves with fuch 
provilion for ten days as required no drefling, hoping by this 
contrivance to avoid lighting fires. But this proved ineffec- 
tual, for, after five days march, he and his forces found the 
cold fo in tenfe, that, to prefer ve them felves from perifhing, 
they were forced to make fires in the nights- Some fhep- 
pherds, who were upon the hills furrounding thefe deferts, 
perceiving thefe fires, difpatched away meffengers on drome- 
daries to carry advice to the confederate generals, who in- 
ftantly called a council, wherein they fliewed all the marks 
of terror and confufion, and, acknowledging the miferable 
fituation of their affairs, by the troops being quartered at ma- 
ny days march diftance, they neither propofed nor refulved 
on any method for defence. Eumenes obferving their diftrefs- 
told them, that he would undertake to retard the march of 
the enemy for four or five days, if in the interim they would 
afTemble the troops. This promife, which to them appeared 
impollible to be fulfilled, they readily laid hold of, and im- 
mediately transferred to Eumenes the command of the troops 
which lay in the neighbourhood of the place where they 
were. As foon as Eugenes could draw them together, he 
marched directly towards the enemy, and when he was near 
enough for them to fee the fires in his camp, he extended his 
troops as much in front, as if the whole confederate army had 
been there, and caufed as many or more fires to be lighted 
than would then have been ncceffary. When Antigonus 
perceived this, he concluded that Eumenes, having intel- 
ligence of his march, had led all his troops out of frefh 
quarters to meet him ; he therefore quitted the road through 
the defer*, and turned through the ordinary one through towns 
and villages, that his foldiers might receive fome refreftimcnt, 
and not be expofed, after fuftaining fo great fatigues, to an 
unequal engagement with troops juft come out of quarters. 
This was exadtly what Eumenes forefaw, and confequently by 
that time Antigonus by the ordinary road arrived on the fron- 
tiers, the whole confederate army was aflembled, and ready 
to give htm battle, which Antigonus did not decline. In the 
private councils, held by th? generals and governors of pro- 
Vol. VIII. N n vinces, 
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vinces, it was unanimoufly determined to make ufe of Eume- 
nes in the approaching battle, and then to rid thernfelves of 
him ; for they faw clearly in matters of moment, they nei- 
ther confidered each other, nor were confidered by the army ; 
but his advice and his conduit only were relied on, Eudamus 
and Phadimusy two principal perfons in the army, immediately 
gave Eumenes notice, not out of any good- will to him, for they 
hated him as much or more than any of the reft, but becaufe 
he was very deeply in their debt. As foon as he was acquaint- 
ed with this treacherous con fpi racy, Eumenes retired to his tent, 
and in the firft place put ail his papers out of the way, that 
in cafe of the worft none of his friends might be prejudiced ; 
he then confidered with himfelf whether it might not be pof- 
iible for him to efcape into Cappadocia ; but then refle&ing 
that his efcape would be abdicating his command, and giving 
up the caufe of Alexander's family, he generoufly refolved to 
die, as he had lived, with the glory of never having done a bale 
or unbecoming adtion. This refolution once taken, he came 
out and encouraged the folJiers, the major part of whom were 
\vell-affe£ted to him, and Ijluted him with loud acclamations. 
Ettme*tes thanked them for thofe marks of their favour, and 
difpofed all things for a battle, never divulging any part of the 
information he had received, though he could not help faying 
fometimes to his intimate friends, that he lived amongft wild 
beafts, by whom he expe&ed fome time or other to be torn 
in pieces. The battle wa* fought on the fea-fhore, and Eu- 
menes having the advantage in infantry, effectually routed the 
phalanx of Antigonus ; but his cavalry having the advantage, 
through the bafe treachery of Peuce/las, Antigonus, who was 
alike prefent to himfelf in all circumftanccs, perceiving that 
the engagement had raifed a m:ft of fmall white duft by the 
violent toiling of the fand, he made ufe of the obfeurity of 
the air to wheel round the army of Eumenes, and to poflefs 
himfelf of their baggage, a contrivance which availed hirn 
more than a victory would have done. As foon as the forces 
of Eumenes were returned into their camp, and were acquaint- 
ed with ti e lofs of their luggage with the women and children, 
thrv were ready to mutiny. Teuta?nus> who commanded a bat- 
talion of the filvcr-jhields, and who had long inclined to An* 
itgonus. took this opportunity of fending to him, and demand- 
ing of him the booty he had lately taken. Antigonus return- 
ed him for anfwer, that he would willingly reftore the Jiher- 
fhi.LU, the baggage, and all elfe that belonged to them, and 
would be ready to do them what farther favours they fliould 
requclr, provided they would do him one, which was to de- 
liver up Rumenes, a /I ranger^ a per Jon once condemned by tbt 
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Macedonians, and who had Jince attained power enough to do 
them confederate mifchiefs. The filver-ftrields immediately 
elded with this proportion, fcandalous as it was, and gather- 
ing about their unfufpedting general, feized his (word, pinioned 
his arms behind him, and in this plight prepared to deliver hrm 
up who had fo long protected them from their enemies. As 
loon as that illuftrious perfon perceived what they were about, 
he moft earneftly defired that he might have leave to fpealc 
to them, which when he had obtained, he in a very pathetic 
oration {hewed them the folly and ill confequences of fuch a 
procedure, befidesthe difgrace that it would bring upon them; 
concluding with this petition, that fince they were deterrnjn- 
ed to part with their general to regain their lumber, they would 
have thegoodnefs to put him to death with their own ha,nds, 
and not to deliver him up to his and their old enemy Antigo- 
nus > whom under his command they had fo often beaten. 
The reft of the army wept and lamented, but the filver-jhields 
cried out, Away with him! Let us hear none cf his fine fpeeches y 
carry him to Antigonus, and bring us again our wives and 
children. This being accq^hngly performed, Antigonus, in 
purfuance of his promife, delivered up the baggage with all 
the women and children. As to Eumenes when thofe who 
had him in cuftody demanded how; he Ihould be kept ? As 
you would keep an elephant or a /ion, anfwered their general. 
The fate of Afia was now decided, for Eumenes being giren 
up, the governors fubmitted and made the beft terms they 
could, fuffering their troops to be incorporated into thofe of 
Antigonus. The only point which remained to be fettled was 
the fate of the captive general. At firft he was not only very 
ftriftly confined, but loaded with heavy irons; but aftei fome 
time, Antigonus was prevailed on to command part of the i- 
rons to be taken off; to allow him a fervant to wait on him, 
and to permit his friends to vrfit him. While things continu- 
ed in this (fate, Eumenes would often fay to thofe who came 
to him, 1 wonder Antigonus piotrafts my ajj'air thus, and 
that he has not courage enough to put me to d< :tth as an enemy, 
or hy fitting me free to make me his friend. There was indeed 
a party in tiie army of Antigonus, at the he.ki of whom was 
Demetrius his fon, who would have had him fet Eumenes free, 
fuppofing that this would have hound him to his intercfts. 
liut the reft of his friends, and the bulk of the army, earneft- 
ly intrcatcd him to put him to death, which, when the ar- 
my was about to maich, he accordingly did. However, he 
and all his troops alii lied with great folemnity at his funeral, 
and after the body was burnt, he caufed the alhes to be put up 

in a (liver urn, and ordered them to be tranfmitted to his 
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wife and children in Cappadocia. Hieronymus the Cardran, 
his moll: intimate friend, was taken by Antigonus into his fa- 
vour and councils. Antigenes, commander in chief of the 
filver-Jkields, was by his order put into a coffin, and burnt alive. 
Eudamu-y Celbanusy and many others of the enemies of Eu- 
menes, experienced a like fate b . 
Herefohes Antigonus had now nothing in his head but the executing of 
to change his old fcheme of making himfelf lord of Afia ; in order to 
the gover- which he refolved to facrifice all fuch as he fufpe&ed, ail who 
nors mall had obftinately oppofed him, and all who by the ftcklenefs of 
tbeprovm- Cne ; r conc i u & na( j {hewn they were not to be depended on by 
ceSt any party. In the firft place he refolved to take off Pitbon, 

who had done him fuch eminent fervice j but who while 
they were in winter quarters in Media, had been tampering 
with the foldiers. Antigonus , to carry on his defign, brow- 
beat all fuch as found fault with Pithon's conduct, gave out 
to his friends that he intended to make him governor of all the 
upper provinces, and under this pretence drew him out of his 
own province of Media ; but as foon as he got him into his 
hands, he called a council of #ar, wherein charging him 



with trcafon, thofe who had been formerly concerned with him 
were now out of fear moft read) to give him up, fo that he 
was prefently convicted, and thereon inftantly executed. He 
then appointed Orontobatcs a Mede governor of Media y but 
made Hippojtratus general of the forces, which he left for 
the pref-rvatlon of the province. Such of the governors as 
he found could not be dif ofTefled, he confirmed in their pro- 
vinces. Laft of all, he fent for Sybirtius, governor of Ara- 
cbo/W) in whom he confided. To this man he transferred the 
/iiver-JJjir/dsy openly affirming, that they would fcrve him to 
awe the barbarous nations ; but giving him privately to under- 
ftand that it was his defire that they fhould be put out of the 
way as expedition fly as pofllble, as a race of feditious villains 
unworthy of returning to Greece. Thefe things performed, 
lie Itripc Pcuccjius of the government of Perfta^ where he was 
prodigioufly beloved, and appointed Ajclepiodorus in his ftead. 
All the money and rich curiofities which were in the trcafury 
of Sufa he feized to the value of fifteen thoufand talents, ar.d 
but of the fyoils and the treafure lie found in other places, he 
collected ten thoufand talents more, with which prodigious 
mafs of wealth, he doubted not to carry all his defigns into 
execution. Being not a little encouraged alfo from this confi- 
cJeration, that by this time not only the famous captains, but 
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many of the inferior officers who had ferved under Alexander ; 
were deftroyed, and put out of his way 

As foon as the feafon of the year permitted, Antigonus Antigonus 
marched with all his army, and with the mighty treafures grebes to 
he had collc&ed, to Babylon, where SeUucus was governor. Babylon. 
This man had done the higheft fcrrices to Antigonus, and 
among thefe fome very late ones ; for through him the citadel 
of Suja, and all the wealth therein, had been delivered up to 
Antigonus. Upon this occafion too, he did all, or rather 
more, than could be expeded ; for he feafted the whole army 
at his own expence, and Teemed to be no lefs pleafed with the 
fuccefs of Antigonus than he himfelf was. All this, however, 
could not fecure him. The ambitious have no friends ; AH 
who pretend to ferve them muft be'abfolutely their crea- 
tures. When therefore Seleucus had done all that was in his 
power, Antigonus demanded of him an account of the reve- 
nues of the province, which plainly difcovered that he looked 
on him as a mere dependant. Seleucus, however, was very 
far from making any fervile fubmiffions, or even fee king to 
temporize any longer with a man whom he efteemed no more 
than his equal. He told him the province of Babylon was 
conferred upon himfelf by the Macedonians as the reward of 
his fervices, and that therefore he did not conceive he was any 
more bound to give an account than he had a right to demand 
one. But when he had confidcred attentively the great power 
of Antigonus, and the fmall capacity he had of refilling him, 
he began to conceive that he was in no fmall danger, efpeci- 
ally when he called to mind what ha I befallen Eurnenes, 
Pitbon, and Peucejias j to fecure himfelf therefore from fuch 
treatment as they met with, and to efcape being either mur- 
dered or depofed, he with fifty horfe inftantly made his efcape, 
in order to fly to Ptolemy. When this was firft known to 
Antigonus, he rejoiced at it exceedingly, being extremely 
pleafed, that by this means he had got the province to himfelf, 
without proceeding harfhly with his old friend, and a man 
in high credit with the army, fuppofing that now he fhould 
difpofe of every thing according to his pleafurc. But when 
the Chaldean prisfts informed hirn that they by their aftrologi- 
cal rules were certain, that if SeUucus efcaped at prefent, 
he would be in procefs of time not only a foimidable, but 
fuccefaful enemy, and that himfelf would fall in battle againft 
him ; Antigonus took it much to heart, remembering how 
thefe people had before foietold the death of Hephc/ltMi, us 
well as that of Alexander. Terrified therefore with gloomy 
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appreheftfions, he difpatched away (fome chofen fquadrons of 
horfe to feizeon Seleucus ; but this method was taken too late 
he had already reached the territories of Ptolemy, where he 
remained in perfect fafety. The chagrin this accident gave 
Antigonus made him redouble his diligence in difpofing of the 
reft of the provinces to his own advantage. He quickly found 
how neceflary all his care was, for before he had well taken 
tbefe precautions, Seleucus had raifed him fuch a number of 
enemies, that, with alJ his mighty power, he had enough to 
do to defend himfeif. Ptolemy* Lyfi?nacbus y Cajfander 9 all 
leagued with SeUucus, in order to reduce the power of Anti- 
gonus, that they might chemfelves be fecure in their poffelB- 
ons : for though Alexander the ton of Roxana was ftill living 
yet Cajfander imprifoned both him and his mother, and treated 
them only as private perfons, of which though Antigonios 
might be iecretly glad, yet conceiving rightly that the putting 
on a contrary ch tractor would be of fervice to his affairs, he 
openly inveighed again ft C y [finder $ conduit, and alledged, 
that he took up arms to vindicate the rights of the royal houfe ; 
whereas in truth he was the firft who openly invaded them 
byafTuming fovereign power, though he did not indeed as yet 
take upon him the title of king*. 

As Antigonus immediately after the efcape o f Seleucus had 
marched into Cilicia y in order to refrefh and recruit his army, 
fo as foonas he was thoroughly informed of the confederacy fet 
on foot again ft him, he determined to proceed firft to hosti- 
lities, and to fectirc the provinces of Syria and Phoenicia at 
prefent in the hands of Ptolemy. He perfectly well difcerned, 
that, in cafe of a war againft to inariv princes, his being matter 
at fea would be of the Lift importance \ and he hoped by con- 
quering thefe countries, nor only to have rbc Syrian and Phoe- 
nicia* pons, but alio the'w Shipping, at his devotion. In the 
former defign he luccceied, vet wirli great difficulty ; but in 
the latter he was totally iii (appointed. fopfa and G(*xa he 
reduced by force ; h.s (or Tyre it fuftained a iie^e of many 
months ; wirh refpeci to the fhippin?, Ptolemy foreseeing 
what would come to p;£s, had wuhJiavvn them to Egypt. 
PIow(" ''i, A.v'ijrwi pcrJifted in his former resolution ol be- 
ing ma iter of the (la ; in order to which, he ordered vaft 
quantities of timb *r to be cut down in mount Li banns and 
other places in his dominions, which being fen I to the ports 
rcfpedtr/elv nc:uefl to th-* piucc<. where they were cut, lie 
had a vafi fiee; immediately i.pon the ltaci<3. The wifdom of 
Lis proceeding appeared evident;.* from an accident which 
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happened to him at the fiege of Tyre y where while he lay 
with his army on the fea-coaft, Seieucus with part of Ptole- 
my's fleet pafled by in fpite of him, which exceedingly difpi- 
rited his forces ; but Antigonus reftored their courage by allur- 



ing them that before the end of that fummer he would have 
five hundred mips of war at f a, which would be more than 
fufficient to drive the enemy out of it ; and this promife, by 
his great care and regular payment of all demands, he ef- 
fectually performed. But as all human abilities are circum- 
scribed, whence it becomes impoflible for one man to attend 
to all things., while Antigonus was intent upon thefe important 
affairs, the army of Cujf.ir.der made a great progrefs in the 

LeJJer Afia 

To remedy this evil, Antigonus marched thither with a Antigotuu 
great part of his army, leaving his fon Demetrius with the rtpels Cai- 
reft to preferve the conquefts he had made in Syria and PA<r- 
nice. That prince was not above twenty-two years old, but 
of abilities far beyond his years ; he was brave and generous 
in the higheft degree, well verfeJ in war, and a great defpi- 
fer of thole arts and fhifts by which cunning men pals for wife 
ones y he was kind to his friends, gentle to his enemies, and 
had an innate clemency, untin&ured with private deligns or 
future profpects ; if with all this his greatnds had notfupplied 
him with flattereis, who led him not to pollute, but to plunge 
himfelf into the grofleft vices, he would have been the wor- 
thier, as well as one of the moft remarkable princes of the age 
in which he lived. His amiable qualities gained him the love of 
the army committed by his father to his charge, and he became 
very agreeable to 'he inhabitants of the provinces over which he 
prefided for the fpace of a year, while his father made war 
upon Cajfander^ and lb effectually humbled him, that he was 
content to make a peace on very indifferent terms, which, 
however, when he had better conlidered of it, he prcfently 
broke and joined again with Ptolemy and Sclcucus, to give 
Antigonus all the trouble he could f . 

The diver/ions given by Cajjandtr to the arms of Antigonus Ptolemy 
afforded Ptolemy an oppoitunity of making a defcent in C&lo- servers 
Syria, and afterwards in Ciliciuy out of which pi evince he car- Syria, 
ned great fpoils into Egypt. On hiircturn thither, Sjlsucusinili- 
-gated him to invade Syria xa&Pbacnicia^ fhewing how detrimen- 
tal a thing it was to his affairs for thefe provinces to remain in the 
hands of nis enemies. Ptolemy ^ entering rc:idi\y into the reafon 
of the thing, began imtant.y to fet on foot all rhc neceffary 
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preparations for a war in thofe parts. At iaft, when all things 

were in rcadinefs, he entered Syria with a gallant army ; »but 
he had advanced no farther than Gazz, when Demetrius put 
a ftop to his progrefs by offering him battle j a general engage- 
ment enfued, which was very obftinate and bloody ; it ended 
however, in the total overthrow of Demetrius , who had five 
thoufand men flain, and eight thoufand taken prifoners. A- 
moxig the former was Python, whom his father had affigned 
him for his collegue \ he had been a principal officer in the ar- 
my of Alexander, was a man of great abilities, and after the 
death of Eumenes had been received by Antigonus into the firft 
place of his confidence and efteem. After this rout, Deme* 
trius retired vvith the remains of his army to Azotus, from 
whence he fent deputies to Ptolemy to beg leave to bury his 
dead, which favour was not only granted him, but Ptolemy and 
Seleucus fent him back his royal pavillion, his whole equipage, 
and all the prifoners who had any dependence on his family. 
The reft: of the prifoners were fent into Egypt. Demetrius 
finding it impoflible for him to make head againft the victo- 
rious army, abandoned Phoenicia, Pale/line, and Syria to the 
vi£ior. Tyre indeed made fome refinance. Andronicus com- 
manded therein, who not long before had taken it for Antigo- 
nus. He was a man of fpii it, and therefore abfolutely refufed 
to part with a place of fuch importance tamely. The city 
therefore was inverted, but in a little time the garifon mutini- 
ed, and Andronicus was forced to give it up to Ptolemy, who 
therewith recovered all that Antigonus had taken from him. 
Seleucus took this opportunity of requeuing his friend to com- 
ply with the prom ife he had made him, of furnifhing him with 
a body of troops for the recovery of the province of Babylon. 
Ptolemy very readily agreed to it, and affigned him a thoufand 
foot and three hundred horfe, with which inconfiderable af- 
fiftance, Seleucus not only poflefled himfelf of Babylon, but 
alfoof Media and Suftana, after having defeated Nicanor, who 
was governor of the former province for Antigonus. While 
Seleucus went on thus triumphantly, Ptolemy had a very unlucky 
accident ; he had fent Giles his general with a confiderable 
army to drive Demetrius out of Upper-Syria, where he with 
the remains of his army ftill continued. This Cilles, being 
a bold improvident man, highly contemned in himfelf an ene- 
my fo often beaten ; for Demetrius had been driven from poft 
to poft after the battle of Gaza, without being able to 
make any confiderable ftand, which was the reafon that 
Cilles doubted not but he would now retire as faft as he 
fhould prefs upon him ; Demetrius having intelligence of 
this, refolved to repair the falfe ftep he had made at 
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Gaza, by a quick proceeding here ; he therefore fent a 
fmall party of horfe to view the camp of Giles, and being in- 
formed that all things there were in a very carelefs condition, he 
inftantly determined with himfelf to fall upon them; which 
refolution he executed with fuch celerity, that he totally de- 
feated the enemy, and took Cilles himfelf with feven thoufand 
men prifoners. This a&ion, as it contributed much to the 
glory of Demetrius, and to the intereft of his father Antigonus, 
(o it gave the former an opportunity of returning that civility 
which Ptolemy had done him after the battle of Gaza, in re- 
ftoring the principal prifoners then taken. Demetrius there- 
fore immediately fcnt back Cilles and all his friends to the 
camp of Ptolemy, with the fame compliment which had for- 
merly been made to himfelf ; that he fought not fo much for 
intereft as for glory. As foon as Antigonus, who was at that 
time in Phrygia, recei\*ed advice of this victory, he infhmtly 
pafled mount Taurus, and marched with all imaginable 
fpeed to join his fon, which having once performed, they 
marched with all their forces againft Ptolemy, who clearly 
perceiving that he fliould not be able to refift fo numerous an 
army, fluflied with vi&ory, demolifhed moft of the cities 
which were fortified in the provinces he had conquered, and 
then retired into Egypt with an imrnenfe load of fpoil, and a 
vaft number of people, not carried prifoners againft their 
will, but who voluntarily followed his fortunes. Thus die 
provinces of Syria, Phoenicia, and fuiea, returned again to 
their old matter 5 . 

Jntigonus, elated with this high run of fortune, conceived Anti^onus 
in his mind a defire of fubduing the Nabathccans or Arabs, makes war 
inhabiting the deferts bordering on Judea. Againft thefe lie on the 
difpatched his general Athenaus, who at firft proceeded very Arabs, 
warily in his expedition ; for having with him but four thou- Year of 
land foot and fix hundred horfe, he knew that in attacking fo ^ e 
numerous a people, ronduft would be of greater ufe than ?? 9 
courage. He had intelligence that moft of the Arabs were 
gone to a mart or fair, where t lis Syrians* and they bartered Q'\\r\fr 
their commodities, and that on this account their chief city „, f * 
Petra, where they left their wives and children, and I heir 
wealth, was but flenderly guarded. Upon this he marched 
with his forces three days and three m^hts at an incredible 
rate; for, if the numbers are ri^ht in J)i:do: v?, thev miht 
have gone fixty miles in twenty four hour. This expcUirn \\ 

effectually anfwered their end, lor lli ■} inveiad liie [date [••. • 
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fore the Arabs had the leaft intelligence ; and having cut the 
guards to pieces, plundered the city, carried away a prodigi- 
ous booty, befides five hundred talents in ready money ; they 
then marched back again about twenty miles, when, through 
exceffive fatigue, they were conftrained to halt ; and lying in 
a carelefs manner, the Arabs, who had by this time intelli- 
gence of what had happened, followed them with fuch expe- 
dition, that furrounding their camp, they put all therein to 
the fword, fixty horfe excepted, who made their efcape at 
the beginning of the attack. The Arabs were not fatisfied 
with this ; they fent immediately deputies to Antigonus to 
complain of the injury offered them by AthetuettSj and to fhew 
the necefiity they were under of treating him and his troops 
as tley did. Antigonus , knowing that it was not in his power 
to revenge what had happened at prefent, fent them for an*, 
fwer, That Athenaus had made this, expedition of his own 
head, and that he was very well pleafed at what had befallen 
him. The Arabs, who knew how to diflemble as well as 
he, feigned to be perfectly well fatisfied of the truth of what 
he faid ; but, in the mean time, they pofted advanced guards, 
at all the avenues into their country, and placed men in all 
their watch-towers to prevent their being furprized again in 
the fame manner. Their fufpicions and precautions were per- 
fectly juft ; for Antigonus i as foon as he had recruited 
his army, fent his fon Demetrius, with four thoufand light- 
armed foot and as many horfe, to revenge the death of 
Athenaus. The young prince at the head of his forces pafled 
in three days time through the defert ; but when he arrived 
at the city of Petra, he found it well garifoned, and that 
the country being thoroughly alarmed, all the cattle, and 
whatever elfe was worth taking away, had been long fince 
fecured. However, he caufed it to be invefted, and after- 
wards formally befieged the place ; the garifon, however, 
made a glorious defence, and refufed to hear of any terms, 
declaring that if they could have borne fhvery, they needed 
not have retired, as it were, out of the world, and placed all 
hopes of fafety in the ftrength of a fortrefs and their own 
valour. Demetrius therefore finding that this would be a 
work of time, and knowing that his retreat would be attended 
with great hazard, gave the befieged to underftand, that pro- 
vided they fent deputies toappeafe his father Antigonus, made 

himfclf certain prefents, and fent lefrcfhmcnts to his arm) , 
lie would be content to leave them. With thefe propofitions 
they immediately complied, and Demetrius thereupon march- 
ed b«ck to die lake of Afphaltc', of which he caufed an exa£t 
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defcription to be made, as alfo fome computation to be framed 
of the profit of the bitumen taken thence, and of the quantity 
of balm gathered from the famous plantation not far from that 
place, fo much admired, and prized under the name of balm 
of Giltad. Thefe things performed, he returned to his fa- 
ther, and gave him an account of his proceedings, Antigo- 
nus was very little pleafed with the peace he had concluded 
with the Nabatbaans \ but he highly applauded his foil's 
difcov.eries, efpecially on account of the profit he hoped to 
make of the bitumen and balm. He appointed therefore 
Hieronymus the Cardian one of the friends of Eumenes, and 
now his own, to fupeiintend thofe he fent to the lake to cel- 
led! all the bitumen they could find, and to carry it to a 
place afligned, in order to be fold for the ufe of Ant'gonus. 
Hieronymus, who was now a man in years, executed this com- 
miffion with all the prudence and fidelity imaginable, neither 
did he meet with any interruption from the Arabs> till fuch 
time as they had collected the bitumen and were carrying it 
away. Then with fix thoufand men they came down, and 
furrounded thofe who were employed in the work, and having 
cut moft of them to pieces, carried the bitumen clear off. 
Hieronymus himfelf efcaped, and thus ended all attempts upon 
the Arabians b . 

As foon as Antigonus had received advice of the mighty Demetrx- 
progrefe made by Seleucus in the eaft, he determined to lend us f mt 
away his fon Demetrius with an army to oppofe him, which again ft St- 
accordingly he did ; this army confifted of five thoufand Ma- leucus. 
cedonian foot, ten thoufand mercenaries, and four thoufand 
horfe, with whom the prince immediately marched towards 
Babylon. Seleucus was at this time in Media, intent on fet- 
tling his affairs in the upper provinces, and Patrocles, whom 
he had left prclident of Babylon^ perceiving that his forces 
would not be able to refift the army of Demetrius, he firft of 
all compelled the citizens of Babylon to abandon the place, and 
to retire, fome into the deferts, fome into Sufiana, nnd fome 
to fly much farther ; he then withdrew himfelf and his troops 
into fuch faftnefles as he thought would effectually enable 
them to defend themfclvcs. When therefore Demetrius en- 
tered Babylon, he to his great amazement found it deferted, 
except the caltles in which there were good garilbns, both of 
which he beficged ; one he quickly reduced, and gave the 
fpoil thereof to his foldiers ; but the other holding out till the 
time was expired, which his father had allotted him for this 
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expedition, Demetrius left five thoufand foot, and a thoufand 
hoife under the command of Arcbclaus to carry on the fiege, 
and with the reft of his forces marched away, fuffering his 
foldiers to live, as he retired, at dilcretion ; whereby the 
hearts of the people were fo eftranged from himfelf and his 
father, that the Babylonians were ever after as firmly attach- 
ed to Seleucus^ as if he had been their natural prince (D). 

(D) Tn this part of our work we make ufe of two authors, viz. 
DiDikn's and Plutarch, who differ from each other very often ; it 
is therefore but reafonable that we mould acquaint our readers 
where, and upon what reafons we prefer one to the other, and this 
we fhall do in few words. Diodorus had in view the writing a 
complete body of hiltory, and therefore he is very exaft in his 
chronology, and very nice in his defcriptions ; with refpeft to 
both, wing the belt aurhoricies that were to be had in his days. 
Plutarch intended his lives chiefly as a moral performance, and 
therefore he is more careful in marking out of characters, than in 
accurately digesting fa&s. On this account, in the order of tfme, 
and in the defcription of fieges and bat lies, we moftly follow Dio- 
dorus ; but as to personal circumftances, and what was either faid or 
done by the kings themfeives, we take Plutarch for our guide. On 
this occafion it may not be amifs to mention a particular fact, 
wherein thefe hiftorians do not agree, and wherein we ourfelves 
have taken the liberty to differ from a very judicious writer of our 
own nation. Diodorus informs us, that when Demetrius quitted 
Babylon, he left behind him Jrche/aus 9 with five thoufand foot and 
a thoufand horfe, to befiege one of the caftles, the other of which 
he told us Demetrius had taken and fpoiled (10). Plutarch in his 
account of this tranfa&ion affirms, that Demetrius put a garifon of 
feven thoufand men into the caftle which he had reduced,but he fays 
nothing of his leaving an army behind him ( 1 1 ). Dean Prideaux 
joins thefe facts together, and makes Demetrius leave a garifon of 
feven thoufand men, and an army of fix (12). It is exprefly faid 
by Diidirus, that his whole army confided but of nineteen thoufand 
men ; it feems to us therefore improbable, that he fhould leave 
thirteen thoufand behind him, and efpecially when we confider, 
that Plutarch fays in fomany words, he led back thegrofs of his 
army. If we might have leave to offer a conjecture, wc think it 
no: impcffible, that Jrchelaus, when he found he could not take 
the other caftle, repaired and garifoned that which had been taken, 
with his corps of between fix and feven thoufand men. This recon- 
ciles both the ilories, offers violence to neither, and is perfectly 
confident with the rules of good fenfe, and of war. 

( io N Diedjr. Sicul. lib. xix. (i 1) Plutarch in Drmetrio, & 
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Demetrius^ marching with his army into the Lejfer Afia y 
found the city of Halicarnaffus befieged by Ptolemy - $ where- 
upon he took fuch meafures as obliged that prince to raife his 
liege, whereby he acquired great reputation, and did his fa- 
ther eminent ferv ice ; for immediately upon this, the confe- 
derate princes entered into a treaty with Antigonus^ whereby 
it was agreed, that Cajfander fhoulu hold Macedonia , Lyji- 
mac bus Thrace^ Ptolemy Egypt and its dependencies, and 
Antigonus all Afia ; with a provifo, that the Grecian cities 
fhould every-wherc be free. In this treaty it was alfo men- 
tioned, that thefe provinces were held in truft only for Alex- 
ander Mgusy the fon of Alexander the Great by Roxana, who 
had now held the regal title feven years alone, that is, from 
the time his collegue Aridaus or Philip was murdered by 
Olympias. But very foon after this peace was made, Cajfan- 
der , who had before put to death the mother of Alexander, 
caufedhis wife and fon, now about fourteen years of age, to be 
privately flain alfo by the keeper of the cafile, wherein they were 
confined. From this time therefore thofe who had been before 
governors of provinces were now fovereigns, and we might here 
very well commence the reign of Antigonus and his fon Deme- 
trius in Afia ; butinafmuch as they did not afflime the title of 
kings till fome time afterwards, we are inclinable to follow 
the example of Ptolemy •, who notwthftanding the death of A- 
lexander ALgus^ reckons ftill by the years of his reign, till 
Ptolemy Sotcr aflumed the regal title as well as authority. But 
to proceed ; this peace was broke almoft as foon as it was 
made, under pretence that Antigonus had put garifons into 
fome of the Greek cities. Ptolemy then invaded Cilicia^ and 
took feveral cities, while the reft of his confederates attacked 
Antigonus elfewhere, all with very indifferent fuccefs. De- 
metrius was fent by his father into Cilicia to recover the cities 
there loft, which he cffe&ually performed ; but in the mean 
time, Ptolemy reduced the greateft part of the ifland of Cyprus, 
which was of great advantage to him. Soon after he made a 
defcentinto the Lejjlr AJia, where he made various conqucfts, 
as alfo in the Archipelago ; he likewife entered ; nro a treaty 
with Cleopatra, fitter to Alexander the Great , who relided at 
Sardisj and who in her turn had been foliated by Ca ! fandn\ 
Antigonus, and Lyftmachnu to marriage, bur in v:ini. Yet 
now either out of retard to Pto!r>nv, who \\\u everv-where 
applauded for an cxccllcr.t prince, or < ut of pique to Antigo- 
nus, on account of her being very flrictly looked after, ihc 
began to IHIen to the proportions made her, and aelually at- 
tempted to make Iwt i.fr.:;\: to P -.w % i cany. The :*o". «■:*- 
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nor of Sardhy having intelligence of this, caufed her and the 
ladies who were with her to be arretted, as alfo the women 
attending on her perfon ; and to thofe, in purfuance of the 
orders of Antigonus, he gave dire&ions that they fhould put 
her to dea;h, which accordingly they did. When Antigonus 
received advice of this, he abfolutely difclaimed all knowledge 
of the hSt \ and to make his innocence appear the clearer, 
he ordered the heads of the women concerned to be ftruck 
off, and buried Cleopatra with great folemnity. Happy for 
him, if with her he could have buried the odium, which, in 
fpite of all his artful contrivances, her death brought upon 
him ' ! 

Demetrius ^ N ca = er thirft of glory put Demetrius the fon of Antigo- 
defeats nus on an expedition into Greece : his pretence was the fet- 
Ptolemy ting the Grecian cities free ; his real intent to aggrandize 
in a fea- his father and himfelf by leflening the power of Cajfander^ 
jigbt. who had garifoned many of thofe cities. Wefhall not here 
Year of meddle with that war, becaufe we have elfewhere given a ve- 
the Flood, r y f u ]J account of it * ; wefhall content ourfelves with faying, 
2693. that he performed very well all he promifed, and as hedif- 
Before pofleffed Cajfander of the cities, fo he put no garifons into 
thrift, t j iem himfelf^ but left them intirely at liberty, and, accord- 
f°^^_ j > n g to his father's commands, prepared to carry on the war 

againft Ptolemy. In the firft place he landed in Carta ; then 
he failed into Cilicia, and having there recruited his army to 
fifteen thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe, and got toge- 
ther a fleet of upwards of one hundred and fifty fail of long 
ihips, befides tranfports, he made a defcent on Cyprus. As 
foon as he had landed his troops, he, like a wife commander, 
drew his veflels afliore, and took fuch precautions for their 
fafefy as were neceflary, and then befieged the cities oiUra- 
nia zn&Carpafwi and took them. After this fuccefs he ad- 
vanced towards Salamis, the capital city, wherein Menclaus 
the brother of Ptolemy commanded. This man was not on- 
ly a bold and vigilant, but alfo a very enterprizing officer. 
He refolved to fight before he was fhut up, that he might 
have fome trial of t*he invader's forces, and alfo diminifh 
them a little before they undertook a fiege. With this view 
having collected twelve thouf.ind foot and eight hundred horfe, 
he pre fen ted himfelf to Demetrius, as he was marching to 
Salamisxn order of battle. This young captain, no lcfs fond 
of fighting than he, immediately engaged and routed hi^ 
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forces, killing a thou fan d on the fpot, and taking three thou- 
fend prifoners, whereupon Men elans fled with the reft into 
Salami s, and prepared to make an obftinate defence. Deme- 
trius inftantly invefted the city, and, as he piqued himfelf par- 
ticularly on being a great engineer, carried on his attacks 
with much Ikill and wonderful vigour, infomuch, that Sala- 
mis was on the point of falling into his hands, when Ptole- 
my being informed of its condition, came in perfon to fave it* 
He arrived with his fleet at Citiutn about twenty miles from 
Salamis, and immediately fent to dclire his brother to fend 
fixty ftnps which lay in the harbour to join his fleet ; but that 
was found impracticable, for Demetrius on the firft intelli- 
gence had equipped his fleet, and blocked up the mouth of 
the haven therewith. Ptolemy, notwitbftanding this difap- 
pointment, weighed anchor and flood for Sa/amis, having 
with him one hundred and forty (hips of war, and ten thou- 
fand men on board two hundred tranfports. Demetrius had 
but a hundred and eight fhips of war, befides ten which were 
left to guard the mouth of the haven ; however, he rcfolv- 
ed not to fliun an engagement. By way of precaution, he 
drew his cavalry down to the ftrand, that they might cover 
any veffels compelled to run afhore, and receive fuchas might 
be driven to fwim for fafety. The battle was very obftinate 
and bloody : Ptolemy broke that wingagainft which he fought 
in perfon ; but Demetrius, chiefly through his own courage 
and /kill in naval affairs, broke through the centre, and en- 
tirely defeated his enemies fleet. Juft as the fight was 
over, and Demetrius returning in triumph, the fixty fail of 
fhips broke out of the haven of Salamis, but were conflxain- 
ed to fail back again for fear of Demetrius, This was refu- 
ted the moft glorious action of his life; for here hp took forty 
fhips of war, and funk fourfcore ; he al fo took a hundred 
tranfports, with eight thoufand foldiers on board, which prov- 
ed of the laft confequence to him, for he incorporated moft 
of them into his army. The largeft fhip in the fleet he caufed 
to be fitted up after the beft manner poffible, in order to fend 
in it certain lords to carry the newo of his victory to Anti- 
gonus, which, however, he delayed, till Salamis furrendered, 
whereby his prifoners were incrcafed to feventccn thoufand ; 
among whom were Mercians the brother, and Leorttifcns the 
foil ol Ptolemy, both of vhom he* immediately hfcharped, 
and fent home to Egvf>t^ with a!l their friends and dependants, 
defifing them to acquaint Pto/rmv that he had not forgot the 
kindnds done him in CUicifi. While Demetrius was li-rfhn£ 
his affairs in Cyprus, the mcflcwrers on hoard the odlcon 
failed to the couft.s of Syria-; and driyhdemus, who ;tas the 
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chief of them, went on fhore, and with great parade inform- 
ed Antigonus of the complete vi&ory gained by his fon. It 
was upon this occafion that the old man conceiving it of no 
longer ufe, laid afide his modefty, and took the title of king, 
putting a crown upon his head, and fending another to his 
fon with a letter of congratulation, thus addreffed, To the ex- 
cellent majejty of king Demetrius. As foon as this was known 
in Egypt, the people, to fhew their love for Ptolemy, com- 
pelled him to accept the lame title ; upon which Lyfimachus 
alfo a/Fumed it, as did likewife Seleucus ; and Cajfander fuffer- 
ed it to be given him, though he did not make ufe of it in a- 
ny of his writings * . 

It may feem ftrange that fo politic, as well as fo ambiti- 
ous a prince as Antigonus was, lhould thus aflbciate his fon in 
the empire, and permit him not only to wear the title of king, 
but to fhare alfo in the adminiftration ; but if we confider at- 
tentively this tranfa&ion, we {hall agree, that in this he was 
more happy, than either in his titles, or in his kingdoms. 
For Demetrius was not only dutiful and loyal to his father, 
but had fo warm an affe&ion for his perfon, that he was, in 
the ftricteft fenfe of the word, Antigonus 9 s beft friend. As 
all degrees of blifs are either heightened or leffened by compa- 
rifon, fo the happinefs of Antigonus in this refpect appeared 
with the brighter luftre on account of the family diffentions 
in the courts of his feveral rivals ; of which he was fo fenfible, 
that having given audience one day to the embaffadors of 
Cajfander, Ptolemy, and Lyfimachus, and they being with- 
drawn, he ordered them to be called back, becaufe his fon 
Demetrius coming in warm from hunting, went into his fa- 
ther's apartment, kiffed him, and then fat down with his ja- 
velins in his hand. When the embaffadors demanded what his 
pleafurcwas, Tell ycur mafiers y faid Antigonus, befideswhatl 
before mentioned to yon, upon what terms my fon and i live. The 
fenfe the father had of the fon's inviolable attachment to him, 
made him fo readily compliment him with the regal dignity ; 
we fhall fee this old politician miftaken in many inftances, 
but never in this, in which fo many fathers have erred. But 
thefc events we refcrvc for the following fedtion 
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Demetrius* in Afia. 





S we are for the future to fpeak of Jntigotm Q*" 7he 

metrius as kings, it is fit. tfcuwe fhoulcj open this fc<9tiQD r#Ar */ 
with fame account of their family. Jntigonu* was the fon Antigonua 
of PA//x> a nabfeman ; he efgouied Stratoniv the daughter pf ^ ea ' of 
Correus, a lady of remarkable beauty ; by her he bad tyro thc Flood * 
fons, Demetrius *nd Philip* the former a^med a r tar his wade* *°95^ 
the latter after hU grandfather. We have feen, after what c *°[ { 
manner he rofe from being an officer in Alexander's army, to ' 
be lard of many of the faireft provinces of which his. em- 
pire was compofed j hut hitherto we have fpoke but fligbtly 
of the manner in which be ruled them. Ambition was his 
capital vice, and indeed it led him into a multitude of very 
bad a&ions; he had, however, feveral great qualities, and 
forne good one*. In the midft of his prosperity , he was wi- 
fer than his matter- For when Hermodotus a Greek poet, not 
contented with making him a god, ftiled himalfo the offspring 
of the fun, I can't tell how that is, {aid Antigonus ; hut he 
that empties my clofe-jloolf never faid any thing of my eelejlial 
origin. At another time when he was complimented upon 
his recovery from ficknefs, This difeaji, faid he, was fent to 
put me in mind, that being a mortal, I fhould mt grafp at any 
thing above a mortal In his difpofition he was rough and 
boifteraus, and as he was a great foldier, fp he trufted too 
much to arms ; for though by them he acquired large territo- 
ries, yet he could not keep- them fo eafily as Ptolemy and Se- 
leucus did their dominions, who made ufe of beneficence and 
clemency as the main pillars of their government. Of this 
Antigonujy when he grew old, became fenfible j and there- 
fore when he was tokl that men wondered his government 
grew milder, as he grew in years, It is, faid he, becaufe ( 
would keep through good-will what 1 got by force. When 
his neceffities required it, he would fometimes fleece his fub- 
jects fevcrely, and when he was put in mind that Alexander 
did not fo, True, faid he, for Alexander reaped Afia, and I 
do but glean. In private matters he was ftricHy juft: Marfy- 
as his brother would have had him heard a caufe, in which 
he was party, in his chamber. No, my dear brother, an- 
f we red Antigonus, I will hear it in the open court of jujlice, 
becaufe Imuft do jujiicc After all, his chief felicity was the 
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manner in which he lived in his family; where, as he loved 
his wife and children, his wife and children really loved 
him: as iot his fecond fon, he died young, but not till he 
had performed things worthy of his defcent ; and there is a 
faying of his father's with refpe£t to him mentioned by Plu- 
tarch, which ftiews at once the good fenfe and good humour 
of Antigonus. It happened on a march, that Philip was 
lodged at the hotife of a widow, who had three fair daugh- 
ters ; his father being informed of it, called for the quarter- 
matter ; Hark ye \ friend faid hc y pray deliver my fan out of thefe 
jl) eighty. Thus much, as to the charadter of Antigonus ; 
with regard to that of Demetrius \ we have already fpoken co- 
pioufly in the foregoing fe&ion, and in the Athenian hiftory. 
The father was now in the zenith of his glory, and the fon 
in the very prime of his age ; we need not wonder therefore at 
their fo readrty accepting the alluring honours of the kingly 

ftate 

The Egyp- To adorn the crowns they had put on, an expedition into 
tun expe- Egypt was immediately refolvcd on, not with a deflgn of 
dstioti. carrying war into the enemy's country, or of (heightening 

Ptolemy fo much as to oblige him to accept of peace, but with 
a vfew to drive him intrrely out of his dominions, that they 
might be annexed to thofe poflcfled by Antigonus already. 
The rhighty land-army raifed for this pur pofe was commanded 
by Antigonus himfelf ; the fleet which was to accompany it 
had Demetrius Tor its admiral 3 both fleet and army werefuitable 
:o the delign itfelf, and thofe by whom they were conducted ; 
the former confifted of a hundred and fifty ftout gallies, and 
a hundred fmaller vefiels ; the latter of eighteen thoufand 
foot, eight thoufand horfe, and fourfcore and three ele- 
phants. The general rendezvous of the land-forces was 
Antigonla, a new city built by Antigonus in Syria ; the fleet 
anchored on the coaft ; the kings expreifed an earneft defue t< 
be gone, but the ableft feamen in the fleet were very defirous 
of remaining where they were till the fetting of the Pleiades 
dreading the ill weather, which till then is frequent on the 
coaft of Egypt ; but Antigonus would not be detained 3 he 
therefore caufed provifions of all forts for ten days to he 
provide! for his army, and having got together camels and 
other bcaf!s of burthen fufficient, as he thought, to trans- 
port the"? ncccflarics and their baggage, he began his march 
through the defers, which Jie bet wen Gaza and Egypt ; in 
his pafiage his army w-is rriifcrably fatigued, and the fpirits 
•A I'.ic pople cxccffivly bioice. At Iaft, having coafted 
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mount Cafftus, he perceived his fleet lying at anchor; but 
in a very indifferent ftate, many lhips loft, more driven 
back to Gaza y and all the reft forclv Shattered by the ftorra 
they had fuffaiued. Demetrius ijirended to have failed up 
one of the mouths of the Nile but Ptolemy had fo effec- 
tually fee u red thefe, and had difpofedhis troops on $e coafh 
fo judicioufly, that no impreflion could be made ; and 
if Antigonus had not fupplied thofe on board with water and 
provifions, they rouft have perifhcd in fight of the (bore. 
This was a melancholy beginning 5 however, Antigonus 
marched on, hoping to redtify all things by his fuccefs in a 
battle ; but Ptolemy was in no fuch haffe j he had fortified 
all the fords of the Nile, and had confiderable bodies of 
troops in thefe pofts. He had befides an army of obferv;aion, 
with which he held Antigonus at bay, while in the interim he 
offered by proclamation every common foldier two mina, (a- 
bout fix pounds five (hillings Englijh) and to every officer a 
talent, or one hundred and eighty-eight pounds, if they would 
come over to him. He had pra&ifed the fame thing when 
Perdiccas invaded Egypt, and he had the fame fuccefs now as 
then ; for numbers deferted to him ; and if Antigonus had 
not ported fome choice troops on the road, thegreateft part of 
his army would have gone over; the rather, becaufe they 
were terrified with the dreadful punilhments inflicted on 
thofe who were feized as they were going off. At laft tu- 
mults arifing, Antigonus faw plainly that it would not be for 
his intereft to remain any longer there ; wherefore, to avoid 
farther mifchiefs, he retired with the army, as Demetrius 
failed back with the fleet rowards Syria. To repair the cre- 
dit of their arms, the kings immediately refolved un a new 
expedition, which was the reduction of the Ularid of Rhodes ; 
For this fome pretence was wanting ; it was therefore de- 
manded of the Rhodians, that they fhould enter into a clofc 
alliance with Antigonus and Demetrius againft all their ene- 
mies ; this, as it was forefeen, they refufed, becaufe, tarry- 
ing on a great trade with Egypt, it was impoflible for them 
to break with Ptolemy \ however, fear engaged them to offer 
all that was in their power, which, however, Demetrius re- 
fufed ; and, making a defcent, befieged the capita] of the if- 
land, which coll him a great deal of trouble to no purpofc, 
except that he gained here the reputation of the prcatcft en- 
gineer of his time, in confluence of his contriving fuch ma- 
chines as had never been fcen be/ore, and that he likewife 
gave a new inftance of his generofity and clemency. For, 
whereas the Rhcdians having taken 4 veilcJ, on board of 
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which were fomc rich hangings for his tent, » alfo certain 
fetters from his wife fcnt all to Ptolemy ; yet, when 

they afterwards intreated Demetrius to fpare the celebrated 
picture of their patron Jolyjus, which had coft Protogenes 
feven years, and was *tteemed -his roafter-picce ; that prince 
anfwered, J would fooner deftroy the ftatues of my father, 
than offer the leaft injury to fo exquifite a piece. As for Pro- 
togenes himfelf he worked as ufual in his houfe in the fuburbs, 
and when Demetrius knt for him, and alked him, How he came 
to be ft) fearlefs? / knew, Sir, faid the painter, that you make war 
againft f£t Rhodians, but not againft the fciencts : Whereup- 
on the king ftailing, alfigned him a guard. The fiege of 
Rhodes had lafted loiig, and the fpirits of Demetrius'* foldiers 
were almoft exhaufted, when, happily for him, errfbatfadors 
from Athens arrived to implore his afliftance againft Caf* 
fandir i this gave him a pretence to make peace with the Rho- 
dians on thefe terms, that they fhould ferve Antigonus againft 
all his enemies except Ptolemy kmg of Egypt. Then Deme- 
trius,, failing with three hundred and thirty gallies, and a 
great army on board, fleered for Attica % where he landed, 
having conftrained Cajfander to retire towards Macedon ; but 
when he came near Thermopylae, Demetrius fell upon his rear, 
and gave him fo rude a fhock, that his troops feemed rather 
to fly, than to march, through Thejfaly afterwards. Upon 
this a corps of fix thoufand Macedonians left in Greece revolt- 
ed to the victor, and Demetrius returned in triumph to the 
fca-coaft of Pelopwncfus. This extraordinary flow of fuccefe 
bore down before it almoft all the virtues of Demetrius -> for he 
began now to exceed Alexander in vanity, filling himfelf king 
of kings, drinking the healths of Stleucus, Guffander^ Lyfima- 
chus, and Ptolemy, as great officers of his ftate and hou (hold. 
In debauchery he funk far below the dignity of human na- 
ture, indulging himfdf not oniy in fenfual pleafures, but in 
a vice which ought to want a name ; he likewife deviated in- 
to grofs impiety, that never- tailing road to ruin ; and, for- 
getting his father's former moderation, would needs be ftiled 
a god, and the younger brother of Minerva. It may indeed 
be faid in his excufe, that he had kept his fenfes, if the wits 
of Athens had not feduced him ; however it was, from this 
time forwards his affairs declined, and though fomctrmes the 
prolpcft cleared, yet the ftorm which now began to rife did 
not blow over, till it had wrought his as well as his father's 
ruin b. 

4 
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CaJJknd4r 9 fearing that Demetrius would purfue the blow Anew con* 
he had already given him, and, after compelling him to leave fedetacy 
Greece, follow him into Macedonia, fent deputies to AntJgo- gainft An- 
nus in Syria, in order to treat of a peace ; but Antigtuus tJ gonus. 
would hear of no other terras than his fubmitting himfejf and T ea p, of , 
his dominions to his pleafurc, fo that thefe negotiations came 1 crlood, 
to nothing, and Oajfander was forced to fend to his old coo- before 
federates, in order to engage them in a new alliance againft chrift 
this formidable conqueror; they readily liftened to his propo- ^ Q2 
fal, for they perfe&ly well difcerncd, that when once Mace- 
dania was fubdued, Antigonus would fall upon them next- To 
prevent this, they entered into a treaty with CaJJander \ and 
Lyjimachus, having obtained from him a part of his army, 
refolved to paft over into AJia, and fall upon Phrygia, Lydia y 
and other provinces 5 which accordingly he did, and proceeds 
ed with fuch fuccefc, that Antigonus was not a little alarmed 
when acquainted therewith, as he was celebrating (hews and 
gymnic ^>orts at his new city of Antigonia. He did not, 
however, Jafe his courage when lie was made acquainted 
with this formidable confederacy ; on the contrary, he behav- 
ed himfelf "with more alacrity andipirit than could have been 
expected from a map of his years, and in his condition ; for 
he was now upwards of eighty, and eaccefEvely corpulent. His 
ambition, however, was ftill fo ftrong, that he could not 
help faying publicly, That he would fcatter the confederates, 
fis eaftbf as boys do birds among the corn, by throwing a ft one 
emongft them. In order to make good his words, he began 
to draw together his forces immediately ; and, as foon as lie 
had aflembled a fufficient army, he crofted mount Taurus, 
and came down into Cilicia, where, having taken a confi- 
derable fum out of the treafury of ^uindo, he made ufe of it 
to recruit his troops, which were foon in a condition not on- 
ly to recover the places that had been loft, but even to offer 
Lyfimacims battle. That crafty old captain did not, however, 
prefs en an engagement, but, on the contrary, kept on the 
defenfive, .knowing well, that if he loft a battle, he loft 
all* but that Antigonus in fuch a cafe had many provinces to 
retire to. Lyjimachus therefore propofed an accommodation, 
hut Antigonus would hearken to nothing ; fo the winter was 
fpun out in preparations on both fides, and early in the fpiing 
Sehucus, with his own and Ptolemy's forces, began his march, 
in order to join Lyjimachus ; of which, when Antigonus had 
notice, he inftantly fent to recal Demetrius out of Gree 
beginning now to forclce, that he Htuuld have enough in d. 
to defend himfcif againft fo many and fo potent advcrfai ic&, 
Demetrius, as foon as he had received hi* father's commands, 
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entered into a provifional treaty with Cajfander for preserving 
the peace and freedom of Greece. We call tin's treaty pro- 
vifional, becaufe it was not to remain in force, if Antigonus 
refufed to ratify it j the defign of both parties being to gain 
time, and an opportunity of attending their other affairs by 
acceding to this treaty, which gave liberty to Greece. On the 
conclufion of it, Demetrius found net only himfelf at liberty 
to return, but his forces alfo, there being now no neceflity 
of leaving an army* as he had lirft dcfigned, in Pekponnefus c, 
?S# fatnl When the feafon of the year permitted, Demetrius tranf- 
lattlr of ported his forces into Afiay and, having recovered Ephefus 
Jpitis from Lyfimachus^ marched ftrait to join his father. By this 
^ ,,;,r °f rime Seleucus was at hand, and the news of his approach did 
tJfwF.ood, nQt co(ne f ooner than that of Ptolemy s irruption into Phoent- 

JWore iiaj 'J u ^ ea * CceIo-Syria y where he carried all before him, 
Clxril ant ^ * n a ^ xort tirne * reduced all thofe provinces, excepting 

only the cities of Tyre and &idon r which, being ftrongly ga- 
rifoned, held out for Antigonus ; bur after thefe rapid con- 
tjuefts, Ptolemy, who had jet down before the laft-mentioned 
city on a flying report, that Antigonus had beaten Seleucus and 
Lyfrruichusy raifed his fiege, and retired haftily into Egypt. 
By this time tire two grand armies in Phrygia were ready to 
engage ; that of Antigonus confifted of kventy thoufand foot, 
ten thoufand horfe, and feventy five elephants. The forces 
of Seleucus and Lyfimacbus confiited of Jixty four thoufand 
foot, ten thoufend five hundred horfe, four hundred elephants, 
and one hundred and twenty chariots of war. Now it was, 
that Antigonus varied a little from his ufual manner of beha- 
viour ; for inftead of appearing, as he was wont to do, with 
;* frank and open countenance, he fliewed himfelf very 
thoughtful and melancholy, was frequently filent ; and where- 
23 he formerly never confulted with any body, but gave out 
ins orders with extraordinary vivacity, he was now very flow 
i' 1 his relolutions, confuhed much with Demetrius \ and once, 
a< he was reviewing his troops, recommended him to the of- 
ficers as his fucccilbr. Thcfe things were thought to fliew, 
riiat his ufual confidence had foifakcn him : The morning of 
batrle, as he was coming out of his tent, he felf down 
\ bruifed himfelf ; upon which riling up as well as he could, 
t /'.mortal gods^ {aid he, grant me viflory f if it he your will ; 

ttfrioty let 7)w fall in battle \ and not Jutvive my fading 
^Inry. When the armies were difpofed in order or battle, 
Demetrius i having the command of the beit part of his fa- 
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cherts horfe, charged fo fiercely on the cavalry of Seleutu* 
commanded by his fon Antitchtts, that he quickly broke and 
put them to flight \ but purfutng them Coo far, he thereby loft 
all ; for SsUucus immediately interpofed his elephants in iuch 
a manner, thar Demetrius could never rejoin his infantry ; 
and, having done this, Sclcucus maichcd wkh his foot to at* 
tick Antigonus, where^ he fought in perfon. The brave old 
man, on this occafion, behaved with great wifdorn ; but Se~ 
hucusy making a fhew of charging him in flank, Antigonus 
was forced to alter his dilpofition ; which gave opportunity 
to many traitors in his army to go over to the enemy ; which 
they did, thereby creating fuch a confullon, that his forces 
were quickly broke, and himfclf, at the head of a very few* 
left to fuftain the ihock. When the enemy were about to 
charge him, one, who was near him, cried out, Sir, conftder 
what you do ; they are coining down upon you. Let them come, 
faid Antigenic ; Demetrius will come to our affijlance. But, 
while lie caft bis eyes about in vain for his fun, a ftiower of 
arrows deprived him of life, and he fell from his horfe upon 
the ground, having only one fcrvant that ftaid by his body. 
This was the fatal battle of Ipfus, fo called from a town and 
river of Phrygia y near which it was fought. And thus fell the 
empire of Antigonus with hnnfelf, when he had borne the regal 
tide about four years, and was as many above fcurfcore d * 

Demetrius, with the poor remains of his army, which were Demerrius 
no more than five thoufand foot and four thoufand hurfe, re- Poltorce- 
tired to Ephefus ; and even doubting whether he (hould be tes fuc- 
fafe there, he/hortly quitted that place, and retired towards cetdt. 
the fira. Many were of opinion, when he firft entered that 
city, that he would have plundered the famous temple of 
Diana, in order to raif'e money to reftore his affairs 5 but 
he did nothing of this fort, placing his chief hope in the loy- 
alty of the Athenians, and therefore made all the halie he 
could thither, where he had left the beft part of his plate* 
with his queen Deidemia and her retinue. But here his hopes 
miferably failed him, for the Athenians fent away his queeu, 
and forbad him to enter their city. He, diflembling his refine- 
ment, very gladly received from them his (hips, and, after 
vifiting Peloponnefus, failed away for the Chcrfonej'e> where 
landing, he committed great devaluations in the territories 
of Lyjirnachus ; at which the confederate princes were not at 
all difpleafed, for they iiked this ally of theirs no better 
Chan Denvtriut, and feared him much more. In the midlfc 
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ot his diftreffes a ftrange accident happened in the favour of 
Demetrius. Seleucus having beard wonderful things of the 
beauty of Stratoma rhe daughter of Demetrius and Pbilla, 
the widow of Craterus and fitter of Cajjander, he fent to 
Demetrius to demand her in marriage. This extraordinary 
turn of fortune did not a little amaze Demetrius hirafelf* who 
joyfully tranfported his daughter in his royal fleet to meet 
Seleucus. As he failed along he was frequently conftrained to 
put on fliore for refreftmient, which, amongft other places, 
he did in Cilicia, a province aifigned by the princes to Plif- 
tarchus the brother of Cajfander, who conceiving this in no 
other light than that of an invafion, immediately pofted a- 
way to Cajjander, to complain of the injury done him ; of 
which when Demetrius was informed, he thought PliJIarchus 
could do no more, if he carried matters a little farther ; 
wherefore he ventured to feize the treafury at ^uinda, and 
took from thence two hundred talents, which had been left 
by his father. Arriving on the coaft of Syria, he was firft 
met by his wife Pbilla, and then coming to the city of 
Rojfus, he there found Seleucus, who immediately efpoufed 
Stratonice ; and, in honour of the nuptials, nobly entertain- 
ed Demetrius on fliore j accepting alfo in his turn an in- 
vitation from his father-in-law, he was nobly feafted on board 
the royal gailey, after which they parted. Demetrius failing 
back again, made a new defcent on Cilicia, and got intire 
poffeffion of it ; whereupon he fent his wife Philla to excufe 
him to her brother Caffander \ and his other wife Deidamia 
dying of a cold flie had caught at fea, he, by the interpositi- 
on of Seleucus, efpoufed Ptolemaida the daughter of Ptolemy, 
which gave his affairs a new afpe£t. This fair weather, how- 
ever, did not lafl long j for Seleucus, unfatisfied with the 
many provinces he poflcfied, would needs have Cilicia, for 
which he offered Demetrius a fum of money. This he re- 
fufed ; upon which Seleucus demanded Tyre 2nd Sidon, threat- 
ening, if they were not given up, he would take them by 
force. To which Demetrius anfwered, that if he had Jolt 
ever fo many battles, every one of them as fatal as that of 
If jus, he would never part with cities in fo tame a manner \ 
and immediately gave orders for augmenting the garifons, 
and filling the magazines in the cities demanded. In the mean 

time he refolved himfelf topafsover into Attica, to be revenged 
for the affront which the Athenians h^d offered him immedi- 
ately after the battle of Iffus. In this expedition he was fo 
joughly handled by a ftorm, that when he landed his troops 
in Europe, they were able to undertake nothing. He, how- 
ever , 
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ever, foon after befieged the city of Mejfene, where he re- 
ceived an arrow in his jaw, which not only disfigured his 
face, but by the accidents attending the cure, threatened his 
life ; yet he continued his fiege, and afterwards his army in- 
creafing, be formed the blockade of Athens ; which he re- 
duced, and ftrongly garifoned. After this he made war a- 
gainft Sparta j whereupon Archidamus marched at the head 
of all the forces of Lacedamon, as far as the city of Man- 
tinaa, that, as long as was poflible, the war might be kept 
out of his own country ; but his fuccefs was not anfwera- 
ble to his prudence and courage; for he was here defeated 
by Demetrius, and afterwards beaten by him again within 
fight of Sparta > yet fuch was the inconftancy of this prince's 
fortune, that he either was beaten, or reaped no benefit 
from his vi&ories j for, immediately after this battle, came 
news, that Lyftmachus had conquered all he pofiefled in Afia ; 
and that Ptolemy, after reducing the greateft part of the ifle of 
Cyprus, had befieged the city of Saiamis, in which weie 
the mother and children of Demetrius ; fo that he had now 
no leifure to profecute the war againft Sparta. Before the 
ienfe of thefe mifchiefs had long tormented the king's breafr, 

a new and ftranger fcene opened, which turned all his thought* 
another way e . 

^ Cajfander king of Macedon left behind him two fons, An- Demetrii^ 
tibater and Alexander, both pretending tide to the kingdom ; becomes 
but the former, having married the daughter of Lyfimachus, king of 
abfolutely refuted to grant any thing to the latter, who there- Maccdo- 
upbn called in Pyrrhus and Demetrius to his affiltance. Pyrr- nia - 
has came firft, and made fuch an impreffion, that Antipater Year of 
gladly compounded the matter with his brother, and allotted l ke Hood, 
him half the kingdom, from which Pyrrhus, however, lop- 
ped a piece for his fliare ; which proceeding giving Alexander 

Demetrius arrived, he would take a- 2CU ' 
nor her portion of his kingdom, he made all the hafte he 
could to meet him, and at the interview thanked him for 
the affiftance he brought, but allured him that he had no need 
of it ; whereupon Demetrius prepared to icturn, which, 
however, Alexander meant rot that he fhould do, having 
Sunned a fcheme to murder him at fuppcr. This Demetr ius 
prevented by going away fuddenly \ yet, when they came 
fo LariJJa in Thejfaly, Alexander began to pra&ife again ; 
J >r Demetrius having invited him to an entertainment, he 
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went thither without guards, that Demetrius might have no 
pretence for bringing any with him ; but his defign being 
guefled at, Demetrius ordered him, and thofe who were with 
him, to be killed after fupper ; which command when his 
guards began to execute, one of Alexander** friends cried out, 
You have been too quick for us by a day. The Macedonian 
army, when they received the news of the death of their 
king, were not a little furprifed, fuppofing that Demetrius 
would take this opportunity of attacking and cutting them to 
pieces ; which, however, he was fo far from doing, that 
he fent to defire leave to juftify himfelf as to the death of 
Alexander, which he did in a formal harangue. This had 
fuch an effeft on the Macedonians, that they immediately 
faluted Demetrius king ; and thus, when his affairs were 
moft defperate, he acquired that kingdom, for which fo ma- 
ny princes had ftrugglcd, not only by the free confent of the 
people, but alfo with fome colour of right ; for tho' Anti- 
pater the fon of Cajfander was living, yet the Macedonians 
might well hold him unworthy of a crown, who had im- 
brued his hands in the blood of his own mother, the daughter 
of Philip of Macedon and fitter of Alexander. Setting him 
afide, Demetrius, in right of his wife, was the next heir j 
and the fight of his fon Antigonus, who was the grandfon of 
old Antipater, influenced the Macedonians not a little, for 
they remembered how happily they had lived under his ad- 
miniftraticn, and in what continual broils they had been 
ever fince. The reft of the princes did not feem much dif- 
pleafed with an event which had fixed a crown on the head 
of the fon of Antigonus at none of their expence. As for 
Lyfimachus, while Demetrius and Pyrrhus were agreed, he 
thought it hisintereft to be well with both. Ptolemy having 
recovered Cyprus, difmifTed the family of Demetrius, not 
only without injury, but. with much rtfpeit, and with many 
magnificent prelcnts. In the court of Seleucus, a furprifmg 
change had happened, which yet was beneficial to Demetrius ; 
for Stratonice was married to Antiochus her fon-in-law. Thus 
all things at prefent contributed to leave Demetrius at his 
cuf , excepting his own temper only, which, now he had no 
enemy left, inclined him to pick quarrels with his friends. 
But of thefe things in another place. In this chapter we are 
to confider him as a king in Afta, and therefore we fhall 
proceed to the laft attempt made by him for die recovery of 
his father's kingdom f. 
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When he had reigned about fix years in Macedon, part- He endea- 
Jy to gratify his own ambition, and partly to employ the wurs the 
reftlels Macedonians , he began to make preparations for the recovery of 
conqueft of AJia. In order to this, he fet an army on foot his father a 
of ninety eight thoufand foot and twelve thoufand horfe. ^ w S^ om - 
He likewife put a 4 fleet of five hundred gallies upon the flocks, 
at Pel/a, Chalets, Corinth, and Athens. Several of thefe 
gallies had fourteen, fifteen, and fix teen benches of oars ; and 
they were all built by the particular contrivance of Deme- 
trius himfelf, whofe (kill in this refpeA was not only ad- 
mired by fuch as knew nothing more of fhips than what their 
bulk and beauty dictated to their fight, but by the ableft ar- 
tizans, who, without' his directions were incapable of conftrucl- 
ing fuch veflels, as, with all the pomp of royal fhips, had alfo 
all the ftrength, and all the conveniencies of ordinary fhips 
of war. The noife of thefe preparations awakened Lyfima- 
chus, Seleucus, and Ptolemy ; they therefore entered into a 
ftri<ft league againft him, and, according to their old maxim 
in the days of Antigonus, determined to begin the war firft. 
With this view they invited Pyrrhus king of Epirus to en- 
ter into the confederacy, which he readily did, tho' he had 
learned the trade of war under Demetrius, who had taught 
him ingratitude too, for Demerius had pra&ifed upon him 
firft. This point once fettled, Ptolemy failed with a puiflant 
fleet to invade Greece, at the fame time that Lyftmachus with 
a mighty army invaded Macedon. Demetrius, furprized with 
thefe quick proceedings, which came a little too foon for the 
ftate his affairs were in, levied, in as fhort a time as he was 
able, a confiderable army, and marched therewith to op- 
pofe Lyftmachus, difpatching at the fame time his fon Anti- 
gonus with another army to provide for the fafety of Greece. 
When Demetrius' was arrived within a fhort march of the 
enemy, he received advice, that Pyrrhus had entered Ma- 
cedon on the other fide, and had penetrated as far as Berueu ; 
upon which the Macedonians began to mutiny, and Deme- 
trius faw plainly, that they had an inclination to defert to 
Lyfima'cbus. This made him apprehend that he had flipped 
in his politics, when he ventured to lead a Macedonian ar- 
my againft their old commander. To amend this therefore 
he made a fhort turn, and marched away directly to fight 
Pyrrhus, againft whom, as a foreigner, he doubted not his 
troops would behave well ; but in this he made a greater 
miftake than before ; for no fooner he came near the ene- 
my than his army began to defert in fm all parties. By de- 
grees the Macedonians grew bolder, and went fo far as co 
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fay openly in the camp* that the crown ought to belong to 
him, who mod refembled Alexander ; that in Demetrius in- 
deed they faw his vanity, luxury, and pride, but that in 
Pyrrhus* againft whom they were to fight, all the virtues of 
Alexander were confpicious. When thefe notions had circu- 
lated among them a little while, the whole camp was in a tu- 
mult, and things at laft iflued in this, that fome of the mo- 
delteft and beft meaning of the foldiers advifed Demetrius to 
withdraw in time, and fecure his perfon. Upon this he retir- 
ed to his tent, laid afide his royal robes, and, ia the habit of 
a private foldier, fled away without attendance to Caffan- 
dria *. 

He h expel- lfJ this city he found his wife who, when flic was 

fjf-^T informed of what had happened, overcome with grief, and a- 
Maceaon. ftamed t0 htMi a daughtcr of jf nt lp ater a t, the loweft ebb 

of diilrefs in Macedon, took poifon, and fo ended her days. 
Demetrius* in his worft fortunes, had always hopes ; where- 
fore quitting Adacedon, he withdrew into Greece* where hav- 
ing drawn together fome of his friends, he began to form 
an army, which increafing by degrees, he marched to Thebes, 
and there aflumed again the regal habit, and, as the firft ef- 
fay of his authority, reffored the democratic authority in 
the city where he lived. As for the Athenians, as foon as 
they heard of his diftrefs, without any other motive than 
mere ingratitude, they contrived to inftilt him, which pro- 
voked him fo far, as to engage him to lead his new-railed ar- 
my immediately to befiege their city. In this fiege he had 
fuch fuccefs, that the Athenians were conftrained to deprecate 
his vengeance by a folemn deputation, at the head of which 
was an eminent philofopher* Demetrius, who had always 
a tendernefs for Athens, fuffered himfelf to be perfuaded to 
pardon even this new outrage ; fo that this expedition being 
at an end, he, of a fudden took it into his head to hazard a- 
nother, which was for the recovery of Carta and Lydia from 
Lyfemaehus. All his forces amounted to but eleven^ thoufand 
men, and nothing could be more romantic than to hope, with 
fo inconliderable an army, to conquer a great part of AJia ; 
however, he had neceflity on his fide, and a confiderable body 
of defperate men to inforce whatever meafures he thought fit 
to take. When he arrived at Miletus* he was met by Eury* 
dice the fitter of his wife Phiila. She brought with her a 
new wife for him. Ptolemaida, to whom he had been long 
ago contra&ed. The marriage was confum mated at Sardss* 
which he prcfcntly took. Part of the forces of Lyfimachus 
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revolting to him, and bringing with them a great fum of mo- 
ney, enabled him to recruit his army effe&ually. All this, 
however, fignified nothing ; for Jgai bodes the fon of Lyfe- 
machuu coming againft hint with a very great army, and 
managing his command with great prudence, brought Deme* 
trius into deep diftrefs; for though the troops of the latter 
had the advantage in all the Ikirmifhes which happened be- 
tween them and the forces of AgathocleSy yet by avoiding an 
engagement, and making a proper ufe of his advantage in 
numbers, this young prince compelled Demetrius to retire in- 
to Pbrygia> whither he folio wed him, and reduced his army 
to a ftarving condition. Demetrius, fhifting quarters often, 
at length pafled the river Lyius y which being very rapid, 
many of his foldiers were drowned. This, with the other 
misfortunes they had endured, exafperated the army to fuch 
a degree* that they openly complained ; and one day when 
Demetrius came out of his tent, he found thefe lines, which 
are a Parody on the beginning of the Oedipus of Sophocles^ 

fixed over his door, 

Tbtu fon of blind Antigonus, 
Where are we ? 

To add to thefe diftrefles, the plague broke out in his army, 
by which, in a very ftort time, he loft eight thoufand men. 
With the poor remainder he retired to Tar/us^ a city belong- 
ing to Seleucus, where he ordered his foldiers to obferve exacS 
difcipline, till at laft want forced them to difpenfe with 
all orders. Then it was that he wrote to Seleucus in 
terms the moft moving. He reprefented the grandeur 
from which he was fallen, the mifery to which he 
was reduced, and the fmall hopes he had left. Seleucus, ta- 
king this matter into confideration, fent orders to the gover- 
nors Of provinces, to furnifh Demetrius with whatever was 
requifite for him, not as a private man, but as a king ; as al- 
fo with provilions for his army. This was done through the 
inclinations, and with a beneficence worthy of the king him- 
felf. But PatrocIes y the prime minifter of Seleucus, was of 
quite another fentiment ; he continually whifperedin his maf- 
ter's ear, that, of all the princes of his time, Demetrius was 
the moft enterprizing ; that the more he was diftreffed, the 
more ready he muft be to make any new attempt hope or cL* 
fpair might fuggeft to him ; and that to afford fupport to fuch 
a perfon, was to nurfe a wild beaft in his bofom. By degrees 
the minifter's art overcame his matter's clcmencv ; fo that, 
when Demetrius leaft expected it, Seleucus advance:! with a 
powerful army toward* C'diaa y whereupon tin': unhappy 

prince 
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prince was forced to take flicker in mount Taurus^ from 
whence he fent deputies to Seleucus, requefting him, that he 
would permit him the liberty to attempt, by force of arms, 
to repair his broken fortunes againft the barbarous nations, 
there to eftablifli a kingdom, where he might pafs the remain- 
der of his life in quiet and repofe, and not in that rigorous 
feafon of the year, for it was now the middle of the winter, 
expofc him to the fury of his implacable enemies in this dif- 
trefs, but to allow him a competent time and maintenance 
for his fmall army, till the weather fliould permit him to de- 
part. s But Seleucus, who, by this time, was become excef- 
iively jealous of him, fent him word, that he would allow 
him to remain where he was but two months ; and that, 
even in confideration of this favour, he expedted that hefhould 
deliver as hofhges his principal commanders. Demetrius , 
perceiving himfelf taken like a beaft in a toil, flew with 
vindictive rae;e on his cruel perfecutors, and had the good 
iuck to get the better of them in many encounters ; particu- 
larly when he was befet with armed chariots, by his perfo- 
nal valour, he engaged his fokliers to break through them, and 
rhereby opened a pa/Tagc into Syria j fo that things taking a new 
turn, Lyjhnacbus thought it would be favourably received, if 
he made Seleucus an offer of his affiftance ; but that cautious 
prince liked no fuch affiftance; he therefore Uianked Lyjimachus y 
and declined his favour; however, he fpun out the war with 
Demetrius, not caring to trult the fortune of that prince, 
which often, from a very miferable ftate, had fuddenly raifed 
him to great profperity. Even at this time Demetrius was 
in a better condition than could have been expelled j and his 
forces, as they had been always victorious under his conduit, 
in they were very tractable and obedient in hopes that 
his good fortune would put it in his power to reward them, 
out while his mind was big with a thoufand projects, Deme- 
trius was feized with a malignant fever, which, in a fhort 
time, tu.:k from him his ienfes, fo that for forty days he was 
able to ;-ivc no orders. At the end of this fpace he recovered 
his fenfes and in fome meafure his ftrcngth ; but, to his 
great .dRidtion, he found his army miferably mouldered away, 
..nd thofe he had left very dcfirous of getting into frefli quar- 
ters j a tiling they had fmall reafon to hope, and which yet 
he promifod them, and, by dint of his great fkill in military 
affairs, performed ; for making a fudden and fwift march to- 
wards Citicia, he turned fhort in the night, and pafling mount 
Ammtus, left Seleucus and his army far behind him. Thus 
his weaned army had once more fome time given them for 

refrelhment. 
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r efre!hnient. SeLucus* fearing he might recruit where he 
was, marched towards him, and encamped at no great dif- 
tance. Of this when Demetrius was informed, he refolved 
to attack him that very night ; and, if his meafures had not 
been betrayed, would have taken him in his bed ; as it was, 
he had but juft time to mount, yet Demetrius perceiving that 
his deiign was difcovered, would not hazard his forces, but 
retired. Seleucus refolving to make ufe of this opportunity, 
preiled him clofc, and at Jaft compelled him to right in a very 
difadvantageous fituation. However, Demetrius having di- 
vided his forces into two bodies, he, at the head of one, 
charged the troops of Seleucus fo brifkly, that they were in 
great confufion, till Seleucus himfelf dismounting, led up his 
infantry, which obliging Demetrius to form his forces afrefli, 
Seleucus, as foon as they made a line, advanced to their front, 
and putting up the vizor of his helmet that he mightbe known, 
he exhorted them to lay down their arms, telling them, that 
it was for their fakes he avoided coming to exuemuics Co 
long ; whereupon thofe perfidious men fhouted aloud, Long 
live king Seleucus, deferring in a moment their old mafter, 
and the victory he had almoft obtained, Demetrius, in thr; 
diltrefs retired, with a few who were about him, into a thick 
wood. At firft he had thoughts of retiring to the lea, and 
going on board his fleet ; but when he confidered how few 
people he had about him, he laid afide this defign as imprac- 
ticable. The next day his bofom-friend, Soji genes, arriving, 
and having with him four hundred pieces of gold, Demetrim 
ref umed his former defign, and, as foon as it grew dark, tal- 
lied from the wood, in order to pufh forward ; but it ap- 
pearing by the fires lighted on every fide, that the avenues 
were all fee u red by the enemy, the king was force J to retire 
back to his wood. Jn this retreat fome of the inconfiderable 
band of horfe who were with him deferred ; whereby the lefr 
were fo intimidated, that they began to talk of delivering up 
Demetrius to Seleucus, in order to prefervethemfclves \ which 
when that unhappy prince overheard, he drew out his fwurd, 
and would have run himfelf through the body, had not fome 
who were near him interpofed and prevented him. Then 
thofe who had moft intereft with him took an opportunity 
of (hewing the impoffibility of his getting out of' the pro- 
vince ; and that therefore it would be prudence in him for 
once to fubmit to fortune, and iurrender to Scleucu<. De- 
metrius having weighed this propofition duly, conceived it 
would be better to make that an ac~r. of choice, which was inolr 
likely would at length be brought about by neceifity, ami 
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thereupon difpatched away deputies, to inform Seleucus* 
that he was ready to yield himfelf into his hands. Until 

thefe deputies returned, he remained ftill in his dark retreat 
in the wood K 

-Mi™ When Sthucus was informed of the refolution which Dt- 
St/fto Se metrius had taken, he was exceedingly pleafed, and having 
leucus " g* ven the neceflary directions for the reception of a perfon, 

who befides the high dignity he had held, ftood in fo near a 
relation to himfelf, could not help, even in the prefence of 
his whole court* breaking out into thefe words : // is not 
the fortune of Demetrius which hath thus provided for his 
fafety* but mine* which hath hen watchful for my glory. I 
thank her more for this r than for all the favours Jhe has done 
me* hecaufe I ejleeman acl of clemency more honourable than any 

vidlory. The many noble and generous things faid by Seleu- 
cits in this high flow of fortune, inclined many of his courtiers 
to believe, tfcat Demetrius* from being himfelf a king, woukl 
become the chief favourite of a king. In order therefore to 
fecure their own interefts, they immediately determined to go 
and pay their court to him, as foon as he ftiould come into 
the quarters of SeUucus. Apollonides* who had been formerly 
a courtier in the palace of Antigonus* was fent to receive 
Demetrius, and when he had brought him to the village af- 
iigned, alinoft the whole court of Seleucus went to pay their 
compliments to his father-in-law. When the minifters about 
Seleucus* who hated Demetrius* perceived this, they inftantly 
put him in mind of the dangerous confequences which might 
attend his nobles and commanders entering into familiarity 
with a perfoa of fuch a dexterous addrefs, and fijeh furprifing 
inrrcpidity. Thefe iufinuations had theeff*<St defired by thofe 
who made them, infomuch, that while Demetrius was enter- 
taining his old acquaintance and new friends, Paufanias* 
wuh a guard of a thoufand horfe, came to conduit him, not" 
as he Iioped, to the prefence of Seleucus^ but a caftle in a 
demy-ifland, where he remained a prifoner. Seleucus, when 
he had provided for his own fecurity, did all that could be 
thought of to make confinement eafy to Demetrius. He or- 
dered him royal entertaiament within doors, a fine ftable of 
horfes, and the uie of a noble park without. To give him 
a relifh of thefe pleafures, hopes were cheriflied, aad pro- 
mifes of liberty intermixed, which were all made to depend 
on the coming of Antiochus and Stratonice* to whom the con- 
ditions, on which this freedom was to be obtained, were re- 
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ferred. All other arts were praftifed to amufe Demetrius , 
and to divert his cares. At firft he fuffered himfelf to be de- 
luded, and hoped, that after a time Seleucus would fee him ; 
but when he found this protrafted, and that excufe fucceeded 
excufe, he penetrated the defign of his politic fon-in-Iaw, and 
without giving in to vain expectations, fought by all methods 
to make his time as littie" tedious to him as might be- Hunt- 
ing was for a while his chief diverfion ; but, by degrees, he 
quitted it to give himfelf up to feafting and caroufing, that, in 
wine and pleafant conversation, the memory of paft great- 
nefs and prefent forrows might be drowned ; fo hard a- thing 
it is for thofe who pretend to fight for repofe to enjoy it, 
when they acquire it either in confequence of their victories, 
or thro* the mere bounty of providence ; and fo much wifer 
is it to moderate our deftres, than to place all hopes in their 
gratification. 

It is the fentiment of fome hfftorians, that Demetrius afted fhejirm- 
meanly, firft in yielding himfelf up prifoner; and fecondly, nefs of 
in furviving fo long the lofs of his glory ; but if we examine Demeeriut 
this matter to the bottom, we ftall find, that thefe cenfures in his mif- 
are very ralh, and that there is no part of Demefrius's life fortunes. 
lefs liable to reproach than the firft part of his imprifonment. 
He had fcewn in his former actions, that he was not afraid 
of death, and, in the firft tranfport of his defpair, he fought 
to have fallen by his own fword. That he fupported life af- 
terwards, was the effect of reafon, and a very laudable refig- 
natron to the conduft of providence, as appears from the laft 
public aft he did, which, without comparifon, was the nobleft 
of his whole life. As foon as he was imprifoned, he wrote 
a letter to his fon Jntigtmus, commending to him the care of 
his concerns in Greece, exhorting him to govern his fubjefts 
juftly, to aft always with moderation, and to look upon him- 
felf as dead ; conjuring him never to part with any of the 
cities, or to give up any thing to Seleucus to procure his li- 
berty, and never to give credit to any letter written with his 
hand, or fealedwith hisfeal, after this. We muftfurely lookup- 
on this as a moft authentic proof of true courage; and, after 
this, we may fafcly alledge his bearing with life as another proot 
of it ; for having acquitted himfelf to his family and his people, 
lie might certainly indulge hope to himfelf. As to his giving w. y 
to luxury at the laft, and fpending his time in banquets and 
c'rinlcing-matches, we ought to pity him, and profit by Iiir. 
example. He found by fatal experience, that mirth and wine 
were no cures for grief; for while by them he fought to 
J »ifle his concern, the flruffsje between refentment and a dc- 
liie of concealing it, added to his high living, induced a dil- 
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temper, which, when he had been a prifoner three years, 
carried him off in the fifty-fourth year of his age. Thus died 
this aclive prince, who had fo often been at the top, and fo 
frequently at the bottom of fortune's wheel. His death delivered 
Seleucus from all apprchenfions, and not only him, but o* 
thers ; for his great accomplifhments, his Angular addrefs, 
his taking prefence, and above all, his extraordinary mili- 
tary (kill, made him always formidable, though his forces 
were ever fo weak, and the places in his pofleffion ever fo 

few 1 . 

WsMmp- While Demetrius lay in prifon, many princes andftates, 
ous funeral movctl with t he diftrefs of fo great a prince, fued to Seleucus 

\ 6 Flood ^ s '^ crt y* Lyfimachus only was bafe enough to offer him 
f , 00 1 a vaft fum of money to put him to death; which, with the 
Before higheft indignation, Seleucus refufed, affirming, that neither 
Christ eilv 7 nor any antient antipathy inclined him to confine De- 
283. 9 nutrius, but only a regard to his own fafety, and a juft at- 
tention to reafons of ftate. As Demetrius had rendered him- 
fclf very remarkable for his filial piety towards his father, fo 
his fon Antigonus manifefted as laudable an affe&ion towards 
him; for notwithftanding the letter his father had wrote him 
might, in the opinion of the world, have freed him from all 
cenfure, yet did he offer Seleucus , not only all that he held 
in Greece, but his own perfon in hoftage, for his father's li- 
berty j.but this was refufed. However, Antigonus continued 
earneftly to follicit it by the moft earneft and paffionate let- 
ters as long as Demetrius lived, going in deep mourning dur- 
ing that fpace, and never once partaking of any feafts or di- 
verfions while his father was in prifon. As foon as he under- 
ftood that his father's allies were coming from Syria, he failed 
with a noble fleet to the Archipelago to meet them. He then 
dcpolited them in an urn of gold, which, when he entered the 
harbour of Corinth , he placed in the poop of the royal galley, 
fet his crown upon it, and covered it with a canopy of purple, 
himfelf ftanding by clad in deep mourning, and his eyes red 
with tears. Moll of the cities of Greece fent chaplets to 
crown the urn, and deputations of their prime citizens to afiift 
at the funeral. All the trophies of honour were left at Co- 
rinth, where the ceremony was performed ; but the urn it- 
fclf was tranfported to Demetria, a city to which the late 
king had given his name, which had been built under his di- 
rection, and peopled, by his command, out of the villages in 
the neighbourhood of Iolchos. Thus in his death, he was 
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more happy than in his life ; for all concurred in honour- 
ing the memory of thofe virtues which were no longer dread- 
ful to them, and which had heretofore filled them with 
apprehcnfions, on account of the reftlefs ambition, which, 
while he was living, accompanied them in the breaft of 
the poffeflbr, and which was held unextingui&able but by 
death k . 

By the demife of Demetrius^ the empire which his father -Account of 
erected in AJia determined, and therefore we have nothing marn ' 
more to add to this fe&ion, excepting a fliort account of the an<i 
pofterity which Demetrius left behind him. He was a prince t°r mt t* 
much addicted to women, and as, like other princes, he in- 
dulged this vice by keeping many concubines, fo, like the 
Macedonian kings, he fcrupled not marrying feveral wives. 
The firft was Philla the daughter of Antipater. She was the 
widow of Craterus, and fo me what older than agreed with 
the age of her hufband ; however, Antigonus having (hewed 
him what benefits would accrue to his family by the match, 
Demetrius was eafily prevailed on to efpoufe her. By this lady 
he had Antigonus and Stratonice ; the former his fuccefTor in 
his European dominions, the latter queen of Afia^ being the 
wife firft of Seleucus, and after of his fon Antiochus. Deme- 
trius married for his fecond wife Eurydice, an Athenian lady, 
faid to be defcended from Miltiades. She too was a widow, 
having been firft married to Ophillas y tyrant of Cyrene. She 
was extraordinary handfome, and her being an Athenian made 
her the more agreeable to Demetrius^ who mightily affe&cd 
that city. By this lady, fome writers affirm, he had a fon, 
named Coriabus ; but of this there is great doubt. About the 
time he was chofen captain general of Greece at Corinth^ he 
married Deidamia, the daughter of Macidas king of Epirus 9 
and fitter of Pyrrhus. She too was a lady celebrated for her 
beauty, and who very affectionately accompanied him in all 
his expeditions, till, through the fatigue of travelling, which 
fuited ill with the delicacy of her conftitution, fhe died. By this 
third wife he had a fon named Alexander^ who died in Egypt. 
His fourth wife was Ptolemaida the daughter of Ptolemy king 
of Egypt. Her he married from motives of intcrcft, and 
had by her a fon named Demetrius ^ who afterwards reigned 
in Cyrene* All thefe wives uere alive at once; and it i«> faiJ, 
that Demetrius carried himfelf very obliinn^ly ro ihcm all ; 
but he was paflionately fond of a ftrumpct, n.;iiicd Ljm:a % a 
woman of great art, and who touched the 1;: re w rhc ^: i «-:!* t It 
perfection. She was, however, much uhici tkiti any i»f Irs 
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wives, even than Pkilla ; fo that the fatyrifts of thofc times 
pretended (he bad enchanted the king. It is faid, he once 
defigned to have married Cratejipolis the widow of Alexander 
the fon of Polyfpercbon, a woman more famous for her charms 
than her virtue ; but going to make her a vifit while he be- 
fieged Magara^ he very narrowly miffed being taken prifoner 
by one of Caffander y % parties, being forced to change coats 
with a foldier in order to make his efcape, which effectually 
took away his regard for that lady. By a Sclavonian con- 
cubine he had a fon, whom he called Demetrius : And thefe 
are all his defendants of which [we have any account in hif- 
tor) r . As to his dominions they remained to Antigonus, of 
whofe life and a&ions we fhall give an exaft account in the 
fucceeding fe&ion, having already communicated to the rea- 
der all that, with propriety, could be brought within thecom~ 
pafs of this 1 . 

SECT. VIII. 

The hijiory of the kingdom of Macedon, from the death 
of Alexander the Great, to the anquefi thereof by the 

Romans. 



Tbejlateoff ■ A HE kingdom of Macedon, at the time of the deceafe 
Macedon I of Alexander, was governed by Antipater, yet Cra- 
f. th S , Uru5 was appointed him for a fucceffor ; and the ge- 

king i de- ^ncral opinion is, that Antipater, who was direded to come 
ceaje. a fofa Macedonian army to Babylon, would have been 

difgraced, if not put to death, on account of the many com- 
plaints made againft him. If this were fo, the death of Alex- 
ander prevented that of Antipater y and left him pofleffed of 
his government a . In writing therefore the hiftory of Mace- 
don from the demife of Alexander, we muft begin with Anti- 
pater and his adminiftration. He was a perfon noble by birth, 
of great natural abilities, heightened by an excellent educate 
on. He was the friend as well as difciple of AriflatU, learned, 
and a lover of learning; magnificent in his actions, but plain 
in hisdrefsand behaviour, never varyinz his habit in all the 
time of his government, but appearing like a private perfon 
when he g iV c laws to Ling.s. in lew words, he had either 
the grcateft virtues of any man of his age, or was the greateft 
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hypocrite in it. The former, however, feems to us to be 
his true character, the luftre of his good qualities being too 
ftrong to be eclipfed by the vapours of Athenian envy, which 
afFeded the heads of many hiftorians, fome of whofe writ- 
ings have lafted to our times K Philip of Macedon 9 whofe 
<*reat talent was judging well of men and things, made choice 
of Antipater as his minifter, and relied on him as his friend. 
/ have flept foundly> faid he, for Antipater was waking. This 
fentence affords us a ftronger defcription of his abilities and 
fidelity, than an orator could convey in twenty pages. Alex- 
ander intrufted him, not only with the care of his hereditary 
kingdom, and the command of a great army therein, butal- 
fo with the cuftody of Greece. If in this cJi > r r c he had been 
either negligent or carelefs, Alexander s victories would have 
fignified nothing ; for the Macedonians would have been for 
returning home, as foon as ever they had heard any ill news 
from thence. He had, it is true, many quarrels with Olym- 
pias, who was a high-fpirited woman, and very defirous of 
meddling in ftate affairs. Alexander himfelf approved his 
conduct fo far, as to fay on account of his mother's letters, 
That he had paid dearly for the months he lay in her womb c. 
It is certain, that (he was no lefs angry with Hephejlion^ the 
moft faithful friend, as well as the chief favourites of his maf- 
ten What he thought of foer character, appears from a frag- 
ment of one of his letters to her, wherein he wrote thus ; 
Forbear your unjujl reproaches \ but, if you will not forbear ', 
1 care not ^ fine e Alexander mu ft judge of all*. When the 
news of Parmenio\ death arrived in Macedonia^ Antipater is 
recorded to have faid, If Parmenio confpired againjl Alexan- 
der, who can we trujl ? If he did not confpire, what pali \te 
do* ? If it were not for the only chafm in Arrian's hiftory, 
we fhould be able to fpeak more fully as to the credit Antipater 
ftood in with his mailer at the time of his dece.ife. As ir is, 
we know, that it was Arrian's opinion, that the belt hiftorians 
had recorded nothing which teftified the king's having anv 
diflike to his old minifter f. What remains of the letters of 
Alexander Ihews, that he kept a regular correfporulence with 
Antipater^ and that he gave him public mark*; of hiscflecrn. 
There is one fragment of a letter fiom Antipater to his maf- 
ter, which is the nobleft teliimony of his cxcraonlinarv hrm- 
nefsand ftricl regard to truth, slrijictlr hvA ftlltn under J- 
Lxander's difpleafure, and he had wuttcn in leveic terms cf 

b DionoR. I. xviii. Plut. in v it. Ale-. • V<w* v. I. 
vii. * 1\i,ut. in vie. Alex. c Id, iu ^p^h'hv^i . rrg.un. 
jArrjan. 1. vii. 
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him to Antipater himfelf ; yet when Antipater acquainted him 
with the death of Ariftotle, he gave a noble character of that 
philofopher, which he clofed with thefe words: Bejides the 
marvellous talents wherewith the mind of that truly great man 
was adorned, this was peculiar to him 9 that he acquired the 
good- will of every man who knew him Having now fuffici- 
ently fhewn who and what Antipater was, let us proceed to 
the hiftory of his adminiffration after the death of Alexander. 
*fh e The Grecians , even in the life- time of Alexander > endured 

Greeksfc- very unwillingly that fuperiority which he exercifed over 
gin theLa- them ; and tho* nothing could be more gentle than the go- 
mian war. vernment of Antipater with refpedl to Greece, yet he was ex- 
Year of ceedingly hated, becaufe he obliged them to be quiet. One 
the Flood, Q f the laft adtions of Alexander's life blew the embers of fe- 
2678. dition into a flame. He had, by an edift, dire&ed all the 
O (\ CitiCS °* Greece to recal their exiles * which edidfc, when it 
ln ' was publifhed at the olympic games, occafioned great confufi- 
^^yjon. Many of the cities were afraid, that when the exiles 

returned, they would change the government ; moft of them 
doubted their own fafety in cafe the edift took effeft, and 
all of them held this peremptory decree to be a total aboliti- 
on of their liberty. Immediately therefore they began to levy 
Joldiers, and to prepare for war. In thefe tranfa&ions the 
Athenians were extremely bufy, yet they did not publicly 
declare themfelves, till they were allured that Alexander was 




1 
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ead. Then they kept no meafures ; they laid out the mo- 
ney, which Harpalus had ftolen from Alexander 9 and left in 
their city, to hire forces h . They exclaimed againft the Ma- 
cedonians, as a barbarous and tyrannical nation, and appoint- 
ed Leoflhenes general of their forces raifed for delivering 
Greece. This man was the difciple of Demojlhcncs, and feems 
to have meant his country better than he was able to ferve it. 
He was full of an enthufiaftic paflion for democracy, and this 
prompted him to talk in a very high ftrain in the aflembly, 
Phocion, who judged better of the ftate of Athens, could 
not help faring to him on this occafion, Young man, y:ur 
Jpeeches arc Like the cyprep tree, lofty and well fpread, but they 
Lear no fruit This gentleman, however, drew together x 
JjnMc-army, with which lie advanced towards The£aly y which 
v»\;s the molt judicious rtep taken in the war. 

/WiMni.rn' Antipater^ as foo:i as lie w.iS thoioin'hlv informed of the 

march of the Athenian forces, lent owr into Aha, to deitre 
the *n / iu!.ti»v.e ui tiit i»ovcmioi*> rhr. e. in the interim he 
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marched with thirteen thoufand foot and fix thoufand horfe, 
in order to fecure Tbeffaly. He appointed Cilia s to prefide 
in Macedon during his abfence, and directed him to raife for- 
ces with all imaginable diligence ; for the large draughts 
which Alexander had made rendered this a work noi: eafily 
performed. A fleet of a hundred and ten gallies was like- 
wife fitted out, under the command of Clytus, who, as a 
fcaman, had ferved with great reputation under the late king. 
When Antipatcr came down into Thejfaly, he found the in- 
habitants of that country ftill in the Macedonian intereft, and 
received from them a very confiderable reinforcement of 
horfe j yet, according to the practice of their anceftors, they 
acted deceitfully, and, when he wanted them moft, went 
over to the enemy. Leojlhenes was in polTeffion of the Pyla y 
or ftreights leading into Greece, where he waited for Antipa- 
ter, who, with the fmall army he had, did not fail to give 
him battle, wherein numbers, and the fkill of the mercenaries 
ferving under Leojlhencs, gained him the victory. Antipater 9 
with the remains of his army, retired to Lamia, a city of 
fome ftrength, and not far diftant from the field of battle. 
This he feized, and fortified in fuch a manner, thattho* the 
victorious army attempted to ftorm it, yet they were unfuc- 
cefsful; fo that Leo/ibenes was conftrained to undertake a regular 
fiege, whereby, when he had reduced Antipater to great 
ftraits, himfelf, advancing too near the wall, was (lain by a 
ftone ; whereupon Antiphilus was created general in his ftead. 
While things were in this condition, Leonatus arrived from 
Afia with a great army, and advanced to fuccour Antipater. 
Antiphilus, as foon as he was apprized of this, raifed the fiege, 
burnt his tents, and marched to fight the new-comers, tho' 
they were no lefs than twenty-two thoufand foot and two 
thoufand five hundred horfe, moft of them veterans. The 
battle was hard fought, and continued long ; but, through 
the valour of the Theffalian horfe and the death of Leonatus, 
the Greeks carried the victory, and the Macedonian phalanx 
was compelled to retire into the rocky hills, where the horfe 
could not follow them. Thefe victories exceedingly raifed 
the fpirits of the confederates, and made them defpife 
their enemies fo much, that many of them returned home, 
which afterwards proved fatal to the common caufc k . 

Antipater, while he was Hint up in La:ni.i, lint deputies Toe can- 
to Athens, to negotiate peace; hut the Athenians refilled him chjion of 
any other terms than furrcndering at dilcrction, and leaving ™ <; « 

k Diodor. Sicul. ubi fLpra. Plit. in vi:. Phocion. -1- De- 
xftofthen. Jmrrv. 1 xiii c. 5. 
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all things to their difpofal. The fiege being now raifed, An- 
! tipater, with incredible diligence, marched to the place where 

the remains of Leonatus's army was encamped, and having 
joined them, held the enemy in play, tho* he was not able to 
offer them battle. When he found the confederates prefTed 
hard upon him, and that their chief ftrength confifted in their 
fuperiority of horfe, he chofe fuch a rout, as, for the moil 
part, hindered the horfe from afting ; and when they might 
have a&ed with effect, he devifed this method for avoiding an 
engagement he directed the light-armed foot to mount, not 
only all the carriage- horfes, but likewifeall the mules and affes 
belonging to the army, and placing thefe behind the fquadrons 
of horfe which he had, the Thejfaliam concluded, that he 
had been reinforced with a great body of cavalry, and there*' 
fore contented themfelves with obferving them at a diftance. 
At length Craterus arrived with a great body of forces under 
his command ; however, he yielded the command to Antipa- 
ter on their junction at the river Peneus, where there were 
now aflembled forty thoufand foot, three thoufand archers, 
and five thoufand horfe. The Greeks had twenty-five thou- 
fand foot and three thoufand five hundred horfe, with which 
they ventured a battle. In this the Thejfalian cavalry were 
at firft victorious \ which Antipater obferving, he would not 
fuftain his horfe, but fuffered the Thejfaliam to break them 
intirely. While thefe continued the purfuit, he, with the 
phalanx, bore down upon the Grecian foot, and defeated 
them with great flaughter. The Macedonian horfe formed be- 
hind their victorious battalions, and the Theffalians fearing 
they fhould be furrounded, retired haftily, in order to join 
their foot. After this defeat, Antiphilus held a council of 
war, wherein it was put to the vote, whether they fhould 
continue in the field, or think of treating. It was carried 
for the latter, and deputies were inftantly fent to Antipater ; 
but the Grecian generals were exceedingly furprifed to hear 
on their return, that the Macedonian would treat feparately 
with the cities, or not at all ; which propofition they reject- 
ed K 

Teace Antipater and Craterus, perceiving that the confederate army 
granted to vvas too weak to give them battle, began to befiege the cities 
the Aihe- j n i|, L . neighbourhood, and having reduced many of then 
mans. treated the inhabitants with much (everity. This fo affright- 
ed the ftatts confederated with the Athenians, that they im- 
mediately made peace on the beft terms they could. The Athe- 
nians and Mtolians alone flood out; upon which Antipater and 
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Craterus advanced towards Athens. The citizens of that 
famous place found themfelves now in no condition to refift 
him, their fleet, which they had fitted out at a vaft expence, 
under the command of Eetion, having been twice defeated 
by Clytus. In. this diftrefs the P eloponnefians might have fuc- 
coured and preferved them ; but, cither through jealoufy or 
a panic fear, they remained motionlefs, and left the Atheni- 
ans to their fate. In this diftrefs they turned their eyes on 
Phocion, and demanded his advice. To what end, faid he, 
Athenians, ihouJd I advife you ? If you had not rejedted my 
counfels, you had not been this day in this diftrefs. They 
then called upon Demades, who had always been in the Mace- 
donian intereft. He propofed a decree, by which Demofihencs 
was condemned to death ; but he was already fled. He then 
defired, that deputies might be fent to Antipater, himfelf 
and Phocion being of the number. When they arrived, An- 
tipater would hear of no other terms than thofe offered to him 
at Lamia, viz. that they fliould yield themfelves intireiy 
to his mercy and fuffer thejr affairs to be fettled at his plea- 
fure. With thefe hard terms they were conftrained to 
comply. Phocion befought Antipater that peace might be 
concluded where he then was, z. e. in Bceotia, which Crate- 
rus faid was unreafonable, fince their army muft fubfift 
all that time in the country of their friends, whereas nothing 
hindered their living at difcretion in Attica (A). To this 

Antipater 

(A) Xenocrates was a very eminent philofopher, the difciple and 
fucceffor of Plato, alike remarkable for his wifdom in words, and 
for the probity of hisattions. Many years before this he had 
been fent embaflador to Antipater in Macedonia, to intreat him to 
fet at liberty fome Athenian prifoners. On his arrival, before he had 
his audience, Antipater in viced him to an entertainment. Xe- 
nocrates anfwered him in thefe verfes of Homer, fpoken by 
Uljffes to Circe, when Ihe prefled him to eat of the dainties fet be- 
fore him : 



111 Jits it me, nvbofe friends ate funk to leafs. 
To quaff thy bowls, or riot in thy feajls . 
Me ivouldjl thou pleafe, for them thy cares employ, 
And them to me reft ore, and me to joy ( i 

Antipater wan fo well pleafed with hisprefence of mind, and happy 
application of thefe verfjs, that, without more ado, he fet the 
Athenians free. On this occafion he did r.o: behave fo obligingly, 

( r ) O.i /. .v. 
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Antipater replied, that he was in the right ; yet, faid he, 
let us grant this, becaufe it is afked by Phocion. When the 
Athenians had confented to fubmit themfelves to hi6 pleafure, 
Antipater granted them the following terms ; that the an- 
tient way of raifing taxes in the city Ihould be reftored ; 
that they fhould receive a garifon into the fort Munichia, 
and maintain it at their own charge ; that they ihould pay the 
expence of the war ; and that they fliould deliver up the ora- 
tors Hyperides and Demojlhenes. Phocion earneftly begged the 
city might be excufed from the garifon. / would willingly 
grant this alfo to your friendjhip, faid Antipater, but I know 
it is not either convenient for you or for me. By which he 
meant, that, without a garifon, the Athenians would never 
be kept either in dependence on the Macedonians, or at quiet 
among themfelves. In confequence of this treaty, the po- 
pular government in Athens was abrogated, and fuch only 
permitted a lhare therein as had competent eftates; upon 
which twenty-two thoufand of the inhabitants retired from the 
citv,and had eftates affigned them in the territories oSMacedon, 
where they fettled, andlived very happily. As for the reft 
of the Athenians, they were conftrained to return to Solon 1 s 
model of government, and, in fhort, were compelled by 
Antipater, much againft their will, to be rich and quiet. 
With the fame equity and moderation he fettled the reft of 
the Grecian ftates, who, at firft, grudged his power, and 

for knowing that Xenocrates was warmly affefted to the democracy, 
he parted him by, when he kindly faluted all the reft of the depu- 
ties ; which when the philofopher obferved, he could not help 
faying, Antipater does well thus to diftinguifh me from the reft, 
as if before Xenocrates only he was afhamed of the injuftice he is 
about to do the Athenians. When the government was afterwards 
fettled, Phocion would willingly have had Xenocrates accept the 
freedom of the city, which he refufed : / will not, faid he, fubmit 
my/elf to an adminiftratian which I do not like, and the eftablijhment 
which 1 oppofe (2). Afterwards growing fo poor that he could 
not pay his tribute, the Athenians, with fhamelef* ingratitude, 
condemned him to be fold for a Have, which was accordingly done. 
Demetrius the Phalerean bought him, reftoring him to his li- 
berty, and paving his price into the public treafury. He was a 
great writer, for we have the titles of above fixty treatifes 
which he confipofed. He died at fourfcore and two, falling in the 
night with his head into a bafon of water, whereby he was fuffocat- 
cd( 3 ). 

f ?) 1 */ t . in vie, Phocion (5) Diogcn. Laert. in vit. Xtno- 
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complained heavily of the infringments made on their liberty ; 
but, by degrees, they became better fatisfied, and at laft ho- 
noured him as the father and prate&or of Greece. On his 
return to Macedon > he and his fon-in-law Craterus^ who hail 
juft married his daughter Philla y turned their arms againft 
the Mtoliansy who alone refufed to be comprehended in the 
peace, and kept a confiderable army in the field. Thefe, 
with much trouble, they reduced in the winter to great 
ftraits ; but while they were preparing for the fieges of their 
principal cities, Antigonus arrived from AJia y with an account 
of Perdiccas's deflgns, infifting particularly on his flighting 
tJicaa the daughter of Antipater^ and on his ordering Cynane 
the fitter of Alexander to be put to death. Antipater and 
Craterus inftantly made peace W\th the £tolians % chat they 
might be at leifure to attend to 'their own concerns, and 
prevent Perdiccas from becoming their foveieign, under co- 
lour of being protestor of the kings. With this view they 
entered into a league with Ptolemy > and began to affemblean 
army in order to pafs into Afia m . 

When all things were ready, and the feafon of the year 
permitted, Antipater and Craterus tranfported their forces Antipater 
into Afia^ leaving the care of Macedon and Greece to Poly- W Crate 
fperchon. On their arrival in Afta^ Antipater refolved to rus P*f* 
march with part of the forces into Cilicia> that he m, ght^T Vlta 
be able to affift Ptolemy , in cafe Perdiccas was too hard for 
him ; and Craterus with the other moiety marched againft 
Eumenes. Antipater^ not long after this divifion of their 
forces, received the melancholy news of the defeat and death 
of his fon-in-law, whereby his favourite daughter Philla was 
left a widow n . It is faid this lady was endowed by nature 
with fuch extraordinary qualities, that her father, who was 
otherwife a very clofe man, yet was wont to confult her 
even while (he was a girl. Her conduct in the time of both 
her hufbands was extremely remarkable, for fhe fpent her 
whole time in adts of beneficence ; fhe had the wives and 
daughters of the officers of the army continually about her. 
As her own behaviour was very exa&, fhe kept a ftridt eye 
upon theirs, at the fame time (he relieved their wants, gave 
portions to their daughters, and was their patronefs in all 
their affairs. The death of her hufband Craterus did not 
greatly affedt Antipater'* intcreft ; for Perdiccas being fhortly 

Arr ian. apud Phot. cod. xcii. DroooR. P 1 1 i: i. !. xviii. 
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after (lain in Egypt, he was fent for to the army in Syria, 
where Aridaus and Pithon abdicating their offices as protec- 
tors of the kings, Antipater fucceeded by common content. 
At firft Eurydice the wife of Philip created him a great deal 
of trouble, and even indangered his life ; but, by degrees, he 
got over this, and not only conciliated the v afft£tion of the 
foldiers, but acquired alfo the efteem of Eurydice herfelf. In 
fine, after he had fettled all things in Afia in the beft method 
poffible, and had left his fon Cajjander to be a check upon 
Antigomis, he fet out with the kings to return to Macedonia, 
the army being perfectly well fatisfied with his condudt, and 
the friends of the royal family hoping all things from his pro- 
tection °. 

The JEio- While he and Craterus*were in Afia, the JEtolians^ 
lians who had fecrctly entered into a league with Perdiccas, broke 
invade into the territories of Mace don with a great army, and com- 
Theflaly. mitted exceffive depredations, in revenge for what they had 

fuflered the winter before. Polycles commanded in thofe 
parts for Antipater, and had with him a con fide rable body of 
troops. He, in attempting to repel the JEtoliam, was drawn 
by them to an engagement, wherein his army was routed, 
and himfelf flain. The JEtoliam, while they were confut- 
ing how to profecute this vi&ory, received advice, that the 
Acarnanians had entered their country, and had begun to 
commit horrible devaluations therein. To expel thefe invad- 
ers the JEtoliam marched home ; but they left the forces 
of their confederates in Thejfaly, under the command of Me* 
non, an officer of great /kill and courage. Polyfperchon, 
who, as we obferved, commanded in Macedon in the abfence 
of Antipater, immediately took advantage of this divifion, 
and, while the /Etolians were bufy in expelling their domef- 
tic enemies, he, by forced marches, came down into Tbef- 
fafyy and, before Menon could be properly fupported, fell 
upon him and his troops, and cut them to pieces. By this 
blow the power of the Mtolians was intirely broken, and the 
peace of Macedon reftored p . 
77-if Athc- Antipater, on his return, brought with him the kings into 
mzmfiek Macedon, and treated them therewith all imaginable refpedh 
to be eafcd'Wv Athenians were very carneft with Phocion, whofe inte- 
ofthtr rc (l with Antipater they knew to be great, to obtain of 
gauy.n. jjj in t | lc (Jjj' m jjJion of their gnrifon ; but Phocion, who faw 

clearl) that this garifon was inuie uidul to the public than to 

° Ariuan. ubi fupra. Diodor. ubi fupra. ? Dronor. 
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Antipater, declined the commiffion ; yet the recalling many of 
the exiles, and other good things he both afked and obtained 
of Antipater, with whom he had indeed a very great intereft. 
Menillus, who commanded in the fort, and was both a gene* 
rous and a good-natured man, offered Phocion, who had but 
a fmall eftate, a fum of money. My circumjiances, anfwer- 
ed the patriot, are neither worfe than they were, nor are 
you greater than Alexander the fon of Philip, from whom I 
refufed to accept the fame favour. And when he was 
once requefted to do fomewhat that was wrong in his 
opinion, for the fervice of the Macedonians, Antipater^ 
faid he, cannot have me for his friend and his flatterer. This 
the Macedonian chief knew as well as he ; for it was a com- 
mon faying with him, That he had two friends at Athens, 
one who would take nothing, and another who never thought 
he had enough 1 . The former was Phocion, the latter De- 
modes, an orator of fome reputation, and who had been all 
his life in the intereft of Macedon. It was this man on whom 
the Athenians caft their eyes, when Phocion abfolutely re- 
fufed to have any thing to do with the affair of the garifon ; 
and in an ill hour for himfelfand his family Demades undertook 
it, having, for the greater honour, his fon Demias joined with 
him in commiffion r . 

Not long after his return to Macedon, Antipaier was The death 
attacked by a dangerous difeafe, which added to his years, of Anti- 
for he was now fourfcore, left him little hopes of life. He pater, 
behaved himfelf in the laft moments of his life with the 
fame firmnefs, and the fame regaed to his reputation, which 
he had ihewn in all the a£tions of his life. His great offices 
of protedlor and governor of Macedon he bequeathed to Poly- 
fperchon, the eldeft of Alexander's captains at hand, and of 
whom Antipater had a much better opinion than he deferved. 
His eldeft fon' Caffander Antipater appointed to be a chiliarch 
or colonel of a thoufand men, a command in thofc times in- 
finitely more confiderable than now f . A little before his 
death, Demades had audience of Antipater, and was kindly 
received ; however, as to the garifon, nothing was deter- 
mined ; but at the requcft of Phocion, fignified by letter, 
the Athenians had a further d:iy given them for the payment 
of their fubfidies. Thus, full of years unci glory in a time 
of full peace and ferenity, procured chiefly by his own wif- 
<Jom and prudence, Antipater expired ; of whom, had we 
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nothing, elfe to fay, what Teat us obferved of Galba might 
properly be applied to him, and fujficiently diftinguifo his 

character to pofterity ; Non in doma fuccejforem quafivitj fed, 
in republica. In the choice of a fuccejfor he regarded not bis 
family, but the commonweal 1 (Bj. 

Demades Before Antipater was well dead, Caffander in, his, name 

and bis fin £ nt for j) ema/ j es t h e Athenian embaffador, who. with his for* 
//f * tyemias readily came, and began to expoftuJate on the buii- 



' Tacit. Hift. lib. i. c. 15. 

(B) We have no where the reafons affigncd us, why Antipater 
excluded his Ton Caffander from the adminiftration, but they arc 
not hard to be guefied. Firft, he was his Ton, and in all proba- 
bility the father thought it unworthy of him to aggrandize his 
own family at the expence of his mailer's. Secondly, Polyfper- 
dons age, experience, and his late exploit againft the JEtoliane 
might induce Antipater to think he would prove a worthy guar- 
dian of the kings. There might be a third reafon, which was 
Caffander y s ambition, and his having a private intrigue with Eu~ 
rydice the wife of king Philip, who had as good or a better right 
to the crown than her hufband, which might make the good old 
man lefs careful of his fon's intereft than otherwife he would have 
been. However it was, he (hewed his love for his country, not 
only in his impartiality, but alfo in the advice he gave to him 
whom he defigned his fucceflbr. On no account, faid he, fnffer 
a woman to have any concerns in the. affairs . of Jlate ; their abilities 
are by no means /kited to fuch arduous concerns ; for being Jlawes to 
their pajjions, to indulge them they throw all things into confufion (4). 

This was underftood to point at Olympias, who during his admi- 
, niftration had dwelt in Epirus. It is true, he had great reafon to 
diflike her, as well on account of the trouble (he had given him, 
as out of regard to his beloved mailer Philip, whofe fecond wife 
ihe had murdered, and whofe child by her (he broiled be- 
tween two copper plates ; even in Epirus, file aiFedted to govern 
all things, and therefore her fon Alexander commended her for 
going thither, becaufe, faid he, the Macedonians would never bear 
the government of a woman. Yet it may be, Antipater* % counfel 
was general, which was more becoming him, and no lefs founded 
on facl ; for belides che trouble he had had through Olympias, Cleo- 
patra the filler of Alexander had afforded hi in no final 1 difquiet, and 
Eurydice had once put him in the uunoil danger of his 1 ife (. 5 v ; 
he might well therefore have wo great opinion of women's inter- 
mcdUling with Hate affairs. We ll. ill ihorilv fee how deeply ihe 

hliiudasuins fu tiered from the neglect of ./ uif:ito '% maxim. 
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nefs of the garifon. Caffander, giving little heed to what he 
faid, ordered his fon to be put to death in his pretence, and 
when be had given him a little time to feel the affliction of a 
father, -he firft loaded him with bitter reproaches, and then 
caufed him alfo to he (lain. The reafon of this extraordinary- 
proceeding was, that, among the papers ofPerdiccas, there had 
been found a letter written to him by Dcmades, prelfing Per- 
diccas to make hafte itftfc 'Greece ; the affairs of which hung 
at prefent, he faid, on an old rotten thread ; fo he was pleafed 
to charade rize Antifattr^ from whom he had begged, and 
from whom he had received fo much. It is but juft we fhould 
inform the reader that authors vary about this fad j Diodorus 

fays, that Denudes was put to death by Ant i pater. Plutarch 
and Other authors afcribe his puniihment to Cajfander ; Some 
alfo fay, the letter was Written to Antiganus y and not to Per- 
ducas ; but this is improbable, and therefore, having well con- 
iidered its circumftances, we have ftated the fad as it appears 
to u& Cruel without doubt it was, yet it cannot be dented, 
that Demades. who was a venal orator, and who fcrupled 



intereft 



than 



>erchon was now at the head of affairs, governor gc- ProjeBs 
Macedon, and prote£h>r of the kings^ which high of- 



good 



conceived of htm. He was a man of indifferent parts, more 'ff ****** 
capable of following directions, than of giving them , one ex- 
tremely formal in his manner' of tranfa&ing btrfinefs, being 
converfant in nothing hut forms. In a word, be was far 
from being honeft, fteady, or wife, and yet a great pretender 
to probity, fortitude, and policy. He had a fon named A- 
lexander^ more adjve, and of better abilities, though not a 
grain more virtuous than himfelf. The firft ftep he took 
in his government was to call a general council ; as the firft 
ftep taken in that council was to fct afide AntSpater y s dying 
counfel, by recalling Ofympias+ which they not only did, but 
put Alexander the fon of Roxana under her care, at leaft they 
promifed fo to do, hoping chat the majejiy ot the mother of 
Alexander would add a luftre to their adminiftration. A niea- 
fare, which, confidcred in one light, fcems juft and honour- 
able j but in another fhews, that Polyfperchon and his council 
were fenfible of fome imbecility in themfelves. The queen, 
however, who knew (he was late in Ep'iriu^ and knew not 



what might befal her in Affacedon^ made no great hafte, but 
took ume to confider the matter hcifelf, and to conftilt with 
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her friends. However, (he communicated her thoughts upon 
all occafions to Pclyfpercbon, and fo held immediately a con- 
fiderable fliare in the adminiftration. Cajfandervn& little 
thought of in thefe proceedings ; and it appeared plainly* that 
the new government had very little regard for the friends of 
the old one, which of confequence created a multitude of 
malecontents, and afforded colour for certain fubfequent 
tranfa&ions, which otherwife would have been of too dark a 
hue to have borne the light. For as great politicians have a 
faculty of making all events contribute to their ends, fo there 
are a tribe of wrong-headed ftatefmen, who obftinately pur- 
fue thofe tracks which lead dire&ly from the ends at which 
they aim ; fuch were Polyfpercbon and his council w. 
The views As foon as Cajfander confidered the ftate in which he 
^Caflan- flood, he faw, or at leaft he thought he faw, reafon to be 
der - difpleafed with his fathers difpofition of affairs. He formed 

a juft idea of Polyfpercbon'* chara&er, and drew from thence 
very difmal apprehenfions of what might befal himfelf, his fa- 
mily, and their dependants, Befides, his ambition prompted 
him to attempt the recovery of tfat command, of which his 
father's will had deprived him, and'at the fame time it open- 
ed his eyes to methods by which it might be obtained. Thefe 
things having a while revolved in his own breaft, he engaged 
fome of his friends to accompany him into the country un- 
der colour of diverting themfelves with hunting ; but in truth 
to confer with them on his defign. When they were at adif- 
tance from court he opened to them his projeft, having firft 
ftrongly poflefTed them with the common danger they were 
all in from the propenfity of Poly fpe* ebon to Olympics , the 
antient and implacable enemy of AntipaUr and all his friends. 
He then (hewed them, that AnUgonus, Ptolemy, and Lyjima- 
cbus would, from their refpe&ive interefts, become the ene- 
mies of Polyfpercbon, becaufe, as prote&or of the kings, he 
would claim a fuperiority over them ; from whence he in- 
ferred they would be friends to themfelves, if they declared 
againft Polyfpercbon. It is uncertain, whether at firft he 
communicated his intention of abfolutely fupplanting the pro- 
testor, or whether he pretended only to afpire to fuch a de- 
gree of power as might enable him to proteft himfelf, his fa- 
mily, and their friends ; however it was, his difcourfes pro- 
cured him a multitude of creatures, who readily obeyed his 
dilates, and took fuch ftcps as he dire&cd them ; and if 
things began to go well at home, they went ftill better a- 
broad, for Antigonus, and the reft of the princes, promifed 
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him their utmoft afliftance as foon as it was afked, in confe- 
quence, as they pretended, of their extraordinary love lor 
his father ; but, in truth, becaufe they hated Poly/perehcn y 
and were defirous to prevent his looking abroad, by finding 
him troublcfome fcenes enow at home *. 

W hil E Cajfander was buficd in carrying his fchemes into p 0 ]yfp 
execution, Pblyfperchon held another grand council, wherein chorfj 
it was refolved to di (place all the governor* appointed by An- d:3. 
ti pater in Greece^ and to fet up the democracy where- ever 
it had been aboliflied. In order to carry this fcheme into 
execution, a very gracious proclamation was drawn, and 
lent to Athens 1 and to the reft of the cities. It remains en- 



tire in DiodoruS) and will be an everlaffing monument of the 
genius of Poly [per chon and hid miniftcrs. The body of the 
edict is full of royal authority, and extraordinary ft retches 
of power, yet the preamble and concluf:on deciarr its inten- 
tion to be the reftoring liberty to the Greeks, and at the fame 
time the old regency is loaded with grievous accufations. 
This edi& produced, what in all probability it was intended 
to produce, con fu (ions every-where ; for the people, under 
colour of its authority, would no longer obey their magif- 
trates, and the magiftrates were no where well inclined to 
trull themfelvcs to the government Qf the people, lim the 



point of difmiffing governors, which was the main thing the 
edift was calculated for, ic coulJ not produce, for the go- 
vernors were leaft of all willing to ful>mit to the execution of 
a decree by which they were to be cafhiered ; they therefore 
demurred at firft, and at laft applied to Caf under. In thi* 
nice conjunilure all eyes were upon Athens, for as it was the 
moft confiderable garifon, fo if Nicanor, who commanded 
there, had immediately evacuated the fort, it would have 
gon? a great way towards the carrying the edict into execu- 
tion elfe where. But lie at fir it cxprelled a fort ol difKden c 
as to the authority of Po/yjperehon, an J afterwards, \-hcn ne 
receive;! letters from Olympias, he fpun out negotiatijn-i wi:h 
til? Athenians, till lie had riioioughly recruited garifon ; 
•«\\& then, inftead of quitting Mtoiiebia, he unexpectedly fer/i- 
ed on Pyraus. The Athenian*, provoked h ; ihis ufa^c, 
which they were not able to revenge upon Xi.miv, tinned 
their fur',' on their own citizens, an J i .ftantly profciihed 
Pbocion 7 with feveral other perfonuot diftiuction, who had con- 
ferred with isicunor, tiio' rl.ry v/tic noi cuIpaMe in the leaft. 

1 hefe unhappy peifons retired for ihelrei to Alexander the Ion oi 
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Polyfperchon, who had then entered Attica with an army. 
As he drew near Athens, the citizens alfo fent deputies to 
prefs him immediately to befiege Nieanor 9 in order to reftore 
them their forts. But Alexander had by this time other no- 
tions in his head } he knew the Athenians too well to think 
of trufting them, and therefore he began to enter into a 
treaty with Nicanor, not for his evacuating the forts, but for 
his coming over to his father Polyfperchon, in keeping them 
for him, in which, however, he fucceeded not. By this time 
Polyfperchon himfelf was at hand with a great army, having 
with him king Aridaus or Philip. To him his fori Alexan- 
der fent Phocion, and his friends, with letters of recommend- 
ation, Dinarchus the Corinthian, Polyfperchon' $ old and inti- 
mate friend, going with them. At their heels came deputies 
from Athens, charging them with treafon againft the ftate. 
Polyfperchon was at firft extremely perplexed how he fhould 
behave himfelf on this occafion. His fon had engaged his 
faith to the exiles, but himfelf conceived that his intereft 
would be beft promoted by his fiding with the Athenians ; 
fickle in his fentiments, and fanguine in all his meafures, he 
no fooner conceived this, than he ordered his old acquaint- 
ance Dinarchus to be firft tortured, and then put to death, 
and, after affording Phocion and his friends a pretended hear- 
ing, at which the foolifh king attempted to ftrike Phocion 
through with his lance, the exiles were condemned, and then 
trarifmitted to Athens, where the people were giddy enough 
to miftake for a mark of liberty their being made the execu- 
tioners of a fentence pronounced in another court. In fhort, 
Phocion was murdered, and Polyfperchon highly cried up j 
but in the mean time Nicanor ^maintained himfelf in Muni- 
chia and in the Pyraus, and advice came, that Cajfander, 
who was fled to Antigonus, had been furnifhed by him with 
confiderable affiftance, and was on the very point of imbark- 
ing tor Athens v . 

Caflander * T was amon S *he number of the great flips in policy made 
prevails in nevv adminiftration in Macedon, that after fo openly 

Greece. attacking the dependants of Antipatcr, and taking Olympias 
Year of i"t° a fhare of the adminiftration, they yet fuffered Cajfander 
the Flood, to withdraw, which he did as foon as he had fettled matters 
2681. at home, and went immediately to the court of Antigonus ° 3 
Before there he was received with high honours, and had mighty 
Chrilr, promifes made to him, part of which were fulfilled, not for 
3*^^ t his fake, but that a war might be kindled in Greece while An- 

tigenus totally fubdued Ajia. The forces lent Cajfander were 
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riot great, but to a man of his fpirit any affiftance was confi- 
derable. As Toon therefore as he had received them, he fail- 
ed for Athens, and entering the Pyraus with his fmaJl fleet* 
was received by Nicanor. Polyfperchon inftantly refolved to 
lhut up his competitor in that city, and to put a (hort end 
to the war by its redu&ion. For this purpofe he aflembled a 
great army, with which he marched to Athens ; but forget- 
ting that Attica was never over-fruitful, he found himfelf in 
a fhort time fo diftrefled for provifions, that he was conftrain- 
ed to abandon his defign, and therefore leaving his fon Alex- 
ander with a competent army to obferve the motions of Caf- 
fander, he with the major part of his forces marched into 
P eloponnefus , where he knew Cajfander had many friends. 
When he entered Peloponnefus he had recourfe once more to 
his edidts, whereby fuch as had born offices in the cities un- 
der the adminiftration of Antipater were roundly condemned 
to banifhment or death, merely for having born offices. 
This decree the people in moft places put in execution, fo 
that difcord, flaughter, and confufion, was effectually fpread 
all about. The Megalopolitans only had wit enough to avoid 
thefe di (Tent ions, and the magiftrates and people agreeing, 
they retailed their old government, and dwelt in peace. This 
was high treafon in the light of Polyfperchon ; he faid they 
had contravened his edi&, that they were aflbciates with Caf 
fonder, and that for thefe reafons they ought to be made a 
public example of as common enemies to the Greeks. When 
the Megalopolitans heard this, they withdrew all their effedts 
out of the country, fortified their city, and having muftered 
their fighting men, found their number to be fifteen thoufand* 
and confiding in their own ftrength, determined to abide a 
iiege. Polyfperchon, to make good his threats, came with 
the king and all his army before the city, having with him al~ 
fo a great number of elephants. The firft thing he did was to 
caufe the wall to be undermined, which his engineers per- 
formed fo effe&ually, that when the befieged leaft expe&ed 
it, three towers with all the wall between thern fell down. 
Polyfperchon then led his army to the affault, which proved 
Very obftinate and bloody ; but in the end the Megalopolitans 
rcpulfed the befiegers, and while their men were fighting, the 
women and children threw up an intrenchment of earth and 
rubbifh within the breach. Polyfperchon determined to attack 
the place a fecond time, and to make ufe of his elephants, 
the news of which terrified the citizens exceedingly. It hap- 
pened there was amongft them one Damides, who had ferved 
under Alexander ; this man undertook for the elephants, 
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which put his countrymen again in heart. The method he 
ufed was this ; he took broad pieces of ftrong plank, into each 
of which he ftruck (everal iron fpikes, thefe he fixed in the 
grounJ within the breach, and covered them lightly with 
ru:ioifh \ then he drew up the citizens, not in front, but in 
flank on each fide of the breach, and fo attended the enemy. 
Polyj:*ercbons troops advanced in excellent order, having the 
elephants before them; thefe being forced by their riders up- 
on rheoreach, ftuck their feet upon the fpike's, and were un- 
able to proceed further. The citizens galling them and their 
riders with /tones and darts, many of the beafts fell down, 
and the reft, growing unruly, turned upon their own men, 
and trod them under foot- The army feeing this refufed to 
ftorin the place, fo that Polyfpcrchon, leaving a corps of 
horfe and foot to block up the city, marched away with much 
difgracc. In the interim, Clytus the admiral had beat Ni- 
canor, whom Caffander had fent from Athens with his fleet ; 
but after this, lying carelefsly at Byzantium, Antigonus pri- 



ly fent over light-armed troops in barks, and then having 
refitted Nicanor's fleet, commanded him to attack Clytus a- 
gain, and he aflured of victory. This he accordingly did, and, 
to his great furprize, found him already attacked from the 
(bore, fo that he ealily and intirelv defeated them, Clytus him- 
felf being killed, not in the right indeed, but afterwards bf 
the folJicrs of Lyfimachus. When this news came to Poly- 
jpcrckon, he refolved to march back into Macedon^ for he faw 
clearly that Caffander would be too many for him in Greece 8 . 
Nicanor Nicanor, after the great vi&ory he had obtained, return- 
flam by ed to Athens in triumph, and refumed his government : Soon 
Caiftnder. a f:er the Athenians were reconciled to Caffander, who great- 
ly efteemed Nicanor for the fervice he had done him. But 
when lie was privately informed that he intended to fet up 
for himfelf, and faw that he made a difficulty of admitting 
him into the forts, he ported fome foldiers in an empty houfe 
in the night, and having invited Nicanor thither to confer with 
him, furprized and put him to death. Caffander then treat- 
ed the Athenians with much candor and generofity : He ap- 
pointed Demetrius the Phalcrean, a pcrfon of the higheft qua- 
lity, tiie greatcft abilities, and the utmoft moderation, their 
go vein or ; under whom the city and citizens received greater 
advantages than under any former government before, or e- 
ven in the <l t \ys of their greatcft freedom. This important 
p!a;e feeuicd, Caffander applied himfelf to the fettling the 
I eft of Greece \ 
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About this time Olympias prepared for her return into Olympias 
Macedonia^ concerning which, as we have elfe where obferv- returns t* 
ed, /he wrote to Eumenes. He in his anfwer advifed her in Macedon, 
the firft place not to be too bafty i n her refolution, and in 
the next to forget all the injuries fee had received, and to w/ * 
behave herfelf mildly to every body, in cafe fee thought fit to utmo fl 
return. Both thefe cautiojis fee neglected ; for, without crU€lt 3* 
waiting till the war was ended, fee with fume Epirots, whom 
her brother fent to efcort her, went to join Polyfpcrchon y 
when fee knew he was returning into Macedon ; and as foon 
as fee came there, fee difcovered fuch a haughty and over- 
bearing fpirit, as ftruck even tliofe who wifeed her well with 
amazement. As for Eurydicc the wife of Philip* fee rightly 

conceived that Olympias would never be at peace, as long as 
her hufband lived and enjoyed the regal title. She therefore 
wrote to Cajjander, beleeching him With all diligence 
to come to her affiftance, and likewife fent letters to Polyfper- 
choriy requiring him in the king's name to deliver up the ar- 
my to Cajfander. At the fame time fee negledted not taking 
more effectual methods for the fecurity of her own and king 
Philip 9 ± perfon. She had obferved, that the Macedonians lov- 
ed him, and that they had a great refpeit for her. She like- 
wife depended on the inteieft of Ant i pater's family, and there- 
tore fee had recourfe to all the arts of perfuafion, in order to 
raife a force fufficient to defend herfelf and her friends, till 
CaJJander feould arrive. This point, as fee imagined, fee 
accomplifeed with great eafe. The Macedonians readily arm- 
ed at her requeft, and in a very fmall fpace fee drew together 
more than feemed fufficient to guard her. When therefore 
Olympias advanced with Polyfperchon and his army, fee, like 
a couragious lady, led out her's. Thus a civil war was kin- 
dled in Macedon by two heroines, each willing to put her own 
and the kingdom's fate on the hazard of a battle. But when 
the armies drew near each other, the foldiers, who feould 
have fought for Eurydice y ftruck with the awful majefty of 
Olympias, the widow of Philip and the mother of Alexander ', 
went over to her immediately, and thereby put an end to the 
difpute. Olympias had it now in her power to have fettled 
all things, if fee had remembered the advice of Eumenes. Her 
paflions, which were not of the mildclt fort, had always go- 
verned her, and governed her now. King Philip and his 
wife Eurydice fee imprifoned in a room fo fmall, that they 
could fcarce turn themfelves in it, and caufed them to be fed 



with very ordinary provisions through a hole. Nicanor the 
fon of Antipater fee put to death, and with him no lefsthan 
an hundred perfons, his relations and friends ; lhc then caufed 
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the tomb of his brother Iollas to be broke open, and his re- 
mains to be thrown into the public ftreet. Perceiving that 
the people were not over pleated with thefe proceedings, and 
that the/ began to commiferate the condition of king Philip 
and his wife, (he refolved to have them both difpatched. In 
order to this, certain Thracians armed with poignards entered 
the place of their confinement, and with numberlefs wounds 
laid the king dead upon the floor. Then a meflenger pre- 
fented Eurydice with a dagger, a rope, and a cup of poifon, 
telling her, that Qlympias left it to her choice by which fhe 
would die; I pray the gods y faid fhe, that Olympias may have 
the like prcfent made her ; fhe then tore her linen, bound 
up the bleeding wounds of her hufband, and covered his bo- 
dy ; after which, without any womanifh complaining, fhe 
ilrangled herfelf with her own garter. Thus, when he had 
reigned about feven years, Aridaus loft his life through her 
who in his childhood had deprived him of his wits; and Eu~ 
rydice y the hereditary heirefs of the Macedonian crown, was 
murdered by her who was mother to the murderer of her fa- 
ther. In the days of Philip this fort of policy was not un- 
derftood: He married hi* own daughter to Amyntas his elder 
brother's fon, and from this match fprung Eurydice. Alexan- 
d:r 9 to leave all fafe behind him when he went into AJia y 
caufed Amyntas to be murdered, and Perdiccas began his re- 
gency with tlie murder of Cynane the wife of Amyntas. 
However, Roxdnu anil her young ion Alexander found a 
prote&refs in Olympian who took upon herfelf the adminif- 
tration as guardian to her grand-child t>. 

Cajfander y as foon as he received the letters of Eurydice y 
and immediately after them the ill news of what had hap- 
pened in Maccdon^ prepared inftantly for his return into his 
own country, leaving the Greeks for a time to take care of 
themfelves. When he came to the ftreights of Thermopylae^ 
he found the Thcjfalians all in arms to oppofe his paflage. 
Revenge being more powerful with him than glory, he con- 
rmed not how to fight the enemy, but how to efcape them ; 
wherefore collecting all the fhips, barks, and boats, which 
were to be found in the neighbouring cities, he imbarqued his 
forces on boa id tliem, and fafely tranfportcd them into Thef* 
fdly. Thence inarching into Macedonia, he determined to leave 
half his forces under the command of Callas, to hold Poly/per- 
chon in play, while hiinfelf purlucd and fhut upOlympias. His 
-ftfign fucceedcJ peif-vtly well, for Ca/las effectually baffled 
P olyjper chon ^ and Olympias with (trange imprudence fhut up her- 
tdf. For fhe, alter all her a uehii^, relied entirely on the love of 
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the Macedonians) and, having once prevailed by the majefty 
of her appearance, was more folicitous about forming a court 
than an army, of which, however, Ihe had Come appearance, 
and alfo the elephants with her. Going in progrefs to the 
principal cities, ihe carried with her her daughter Roxana, her 
grandfon Alexander^ her niece Dcidamia, Thejfalonica the 
lifter of Alexander, and many other perfons of great qua- 
lity, with whom, on the news of Cajfander's approach, 
flie fliut herftlf up in the city of Pydna, a fea-port ftrong- 
ly fortified. Cajfander quickly appeared before ihe pl.ee, and 
inverted it by land, at the fame time that he fliut up the 
port by fea. The befieged were very foon in want of pro- 
vifions, yet, encouraged by the prefence of fo many great 
perfonages, they held out obftinately ; Olympias alluring them, 
that her brother Macidas was coming out of Epirus with a 
great army to her affiftance, which was true. Cajfander had 
advice thereof as early as fhe, and he provided very effectual- 
ly againft it. He fent troops to block up the paflages trom 
Epirus y which when the troops of king JEacidas found, they 
began to doubt the fuccefs of the war, and, which was more, 
their own fafety. They therefore refolved on a courf-, which 
to them appeared fliort and falutary ; they mutinied, depofed 
their king, and fubmitted themfelves to Cajfander. Olympias 
had now none to depend on but Polyfpercbon ; out of whofe 
power Callas had put it to render her much affiftance ; for, by 
throwing about manifeftoes, reflecting on the cruelty of her 
adminiftration, he had debauched the greateft part of Poly- 
fpercbon 9 * foldiers ; fo that, inftead of being able to fucouir 
his miftrefs, he had much ado to defend himfelf. In the city 
of Pydna the court fed on horfe-flelh, the foldiers on their 
dead companions, and the elephants on faw-duft. In this 
miferable iituation numbers deferted to Cajfander, who treat- 
ed all with lenity who were not concerned in the late mur- 
ders. Olympias at laft wrote to Polyfpercbon, requeuing him 
to fend her a bark of fifty oars to convey her away in the 
night. The bearer of this letter fell into the hands of Caf- 
fander, who commanded him to proceed in his journey, and 
not to mention his being taken. At the time appointed Poly- 
fpercbon fent the galley, and gave notice of it to Olympias ; 
out Cajfander, knowing alfo when ir. would arrive, (eized it. 
Olympias not finding the vefTel as fhe cxpeticd, gave up all 
hopes, and, without wailing any longer, lurrendered the 
place and her perfon to Cajfander. This determined the fMo 
of Macedonia ; for Pclla the capital prefently furrendervd ; 
and Ariftonus, who with a body of troops lav in Ampbipol'n, 
at the command of Olympian vielu'ed the city to Catfandtr^ 
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and was immediately afterwards killed by fome whom he had 
injured while he commanded there. Now it was that the laft 
fceneof the old queen's life came on : She was accufed before 
the aflembly of the Macedonians by the relations of the per- 
fons flie had flain, and, without being heard in her defence, 
was condemned to die. Cajfander upon this fent to advifc her 
to make her efcape to Athens y offering her a fhip and equipage 
Jafely to tranfport her thither ; but fhe refufed to fly ; and 
faid, fhe was ready to anfwer before the Macedonians for all 
fhe had done. Cajfander did not care to truft to this, fo he 
fent a band of two hundred foldiers to put her to death. Thefe, 
when they came into her prefence, drew back, and were a- 
fraid to execute their orders ; but the kindred of thofe fhe had 
murdered being with them, fell upon her, and cut her throat. 
She died with great refolution ; but it is faid, that Cajfander 
fullered her body to lie fome time above ground, probably to 
revenge the injury {he had offered to the afhes of his brother. 
It is likewife alledgcd, that he did not advife her to fly out 
of pity, but that he might have an opportunity of putting her 
to death as a perfon fclf- condemned, who fled from juftiee. 
Immediately after her deceafe, he fent Roxana and her fon 
Alexander to Amphipoli$> where they were made prifoners ; 
he Jikewife deprived the boy of his companions who had been 
bred up with him, and ordered that for the future he fhould 
be treated as a private perfon. Thus the line of Alexander 
was fet afide in Macedon^ and his fon and his fucceflbr impri- 
foned in the very city where his army rendezvoufed, when he 
marched to conquer Afia c. 
Caflknder Cajfander having now provided for his fafety, turned all 
tijfimes the h' s thoughts to the fettlement of the kingdom. In the firft 
gwern- place, he married Thejfalonica the da ighter of Philip of Ma- 
mnt in cedon, who had fallen into his hands at the furrender of Pydna. 
Macedon. He next caufed the bodies of Philip and Eurydice, together 

with that of Cynane her mother, to be taken up ; and having 
conveyed them with mighty pomp to Aigis, he caufed them 
there to be interred in the rojal fepulchres, inftituting funeral 
games in honour of the dead. He then built a new city in 
Pallne, which he called by his own name, Caffandria, and 
peopled it from the Cher f one fe \ inviting alfo the remnant of 
the Olynthians to fettle therein, adding to this place fo large 
and fair a territory, that it cjuickly grew to be the greateft city 
in Macedonia ; he alfo re- edified many cities, and (hewed e- 
\idently a difpofition to reitore peace and plenty to his native 
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country. Epirus he governed by Lycifcus his lieutenant, 
which was the more extraordinary, becaufe from the days of 
Pyrrhus to this time the government had been hereditary, and 
the Epirots had never prefumed to treat their kings with con* 
tempt. As to Macidas, he fled to Polyfperchon, and with 
him, when things were grown defperate in Macedon, retired 
into Greece \ and at length to the Mtolians, the implacable 
enemies of all Antifater\ family d . 

Cajfander * when he had tolerably fettled the peace of Ma- Returns 
cedon, refolved to return into Greece, in order to drive thence into 
Polyfperchon? his fon Alexander, and the reft of his enemies. Greece, 
This refolution once taken, he raifed a fine army, and there- 
with marched down into Thejfaly, where he found the Pyla 
fhut up by the ALtolians. However, he forced the pate, and 
came down with his forces into Barotia, and proceeded to the 
ruins of Thebes. The fight of them put him in mind of the 
power and fplendor of that antient city, and thefe thoughts 
eafily led him to the projeft of reftoring it. With this view 
he recalled all the Thebans who were fcattered throughout 
Greece : He requefted alfo the reft of the Boeotians to aflift 
him in fo good a work, which not only they, but all the cities 
of Greece, readily did, fo that in a fhort fpace the walls were 
finifhed, and the principal ftreets rebuilt. The fight of this 
infpired the Thebans wjfh fuch zeal, that they fent into all 
countries to recall their friends and relations. Thus, af- 
ter more than twenty years, Thebes, which had been with 
great cruelty raz$d by the Macedonians, was now rebuilt by 
them. This defigo executed, Cajfander pafled on to Pelopon- 
nejus, out of which Alexander vainly thought to have fhut 
him by a wall built crofs the ifthmus. But Cajfander trans- 
ported his army in flat-bottomed boats, and partly by force, 
partly by treaty, reduced moft of the cities, and having left 
a body of troops under the command of Molychus to guard 
the ifthmus, he returned back into Macedon. 

The power of Antigonus was about this time become for- ify Jfri /^ nm 
midable to all the fuccelfors of Alexander, wherefore they, as ti onU3 
in their own defence, united, in order to reduce his power; fi irsu p a 
but as all of them in their turns had been under great obliga- ' nvar a 
tions to him, they fent their cmbaffadors to compliment him gaimthim, 
on his fubduing of Eumenes, and to expoftulate with him on " 
their grievances. Antigonus heard the rcil with Com* patience $ 
but when the minifter of Cajfander c .me to in. ike his demand;, 
he thundered out an anfwer, As for Ly(<m?chus and Ptolemy, 
faid he, they were always per forts eminently diJUnguJhed • tit 
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who is Cafiander ? it cannot furely be that vagabond, who was 
here t'other day imp tor fag my ajftfiance, on account of the love 

I bore his father ? He then aflembled his army* and approach- 
ing the Macedonian phalanx, entered into a detail of Cajfan- 
der'* late proceedings : He has, fays he, countrymen, murder- 
ed the mother of our late Jovereign, and at this time holds in 
frifon his wife and fon ; let him therefore be decreed a public 
enemy, unlejs he reflates them to liberty, and have it to me to 
profecute this traitor as hedeferves. The army to be fure de- 
creed as Antigonus directed, and, in confequence of their de- 
cree, he immediately folicired the Greek cities to drive out 
Cajfander' s garifons ; to perform which, they did not want fo 
much the will, as the power. However, fuch troubles 
were now ftirred up in Peioponnefus as made Cajfander** pre- 
fcnce abfolutely neceffary ; whereupon, leaving Macedonia 
after another brufii with the JEtolians, Cajfander came firft 
into Bceotia, and afterwards to the iflhmus, then entering 
Pehponnefus, he refettled hisaffjirs as well as he could. Alex- 
ander the fon of Polyfperchon had for fome time taken (belter 
in the court of Antigonus, where he had fair words and a to- 
lerable fubfiftance given him, and that was all. But now 
Antigonus found out that his cafe was the hardeft, and at the 
fame time the moft equitable, in the world ; and therefore, 
out of mere regard to juftice, he f arnifhed him with five hun- 
dred talents, and fent him with fome Ihips and men into Pelo- 
ponnefus, where he quickly raifed forces, and began to make 
a figure. Cajfander knowing well the capacity of the man, 
and verily believing he had enemies enow already, fent Perpi- 
laus to tell him, that Antigonus had an excellent faculty at 
fetting people together by the ears, without caring what be- 
came of them afterwards ; that five hundred talents was a 
cunfiderable fum, which he would do well to keep in his pocket; 
that as for the command of Peloponnefus, he need not feek it 
by force, for Cajfander was willing to put it into his hands, 
provided he would renounce his league with Antigonus, who 
never intended him half fo much good. Alexander, having 
confidered this propofition, found it too good to be rejedted ; 
wherfore lie accepted from Cajfander the office of captain ge- 
neral of Peloponnefus ; quitted the party of Antigonus* and 
began to fcrtle his province ; which, however, he did not live 
to effeft, for while hr was endeavouring to fupprefs AriJJc- 
demus, whom Antigonus had made general in his (lead, one 
Alexion, a Sicyonian* trcacheroufly murdered him. His wife 
Cratejipolis took upon her the command of his army, and 
having beaten the Siryoviam in a field battle, heficged and 
took their city, crucified thirty of the mod turbul cnt upon 

their 
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their own walls and then aflumed the Sovereignty, which fhe 
managed with great prudence, clemency, and juftice, being 
alike courted and feared by all the contending parties. Tl 
Something like a fettlement was eftablifhed in Peloponnefus e . 

Ctjfander^ obferving that the Mtolians were always inclined CaflUnder 
to take advantage of his affairs, by attacking him at fuch makes <war 
time as he had other enemi-son his hands, refolved to make anthe 
ufe of the leifurehe now had, to put it out of the power of ^Etoiians. 
thefe people to treat- him in this manner for the future. With 
this view he marched with an army to the confines of Mtolw^ 
yet with no great fuccefi, for the Mtolians were fo well 
aware of his intention, that they provided effectually for their 
own fecurity, fo as to prevent hismakingany imprcllion upon 
them; yet Caffander^ who was aperfon of great capacity, refolved 
not to lofe all the pains he had taken ; when therefore he dis- 
covered that the Mtolians could not be reduced by force, he 
contrived to leave a bridle in their mouths, which fhould hin- 
der'their performing any great exploits for the future. Wih 
this view he entered into a negociatioit Vv iih their old enemies 
the AcarnanianSy whom lie took pains to convince, that the 
difadvantages they were under arofe from their living in fo 
many Scattered towns, whereby the Mtolians had conftant 
opportunities of defpoiling them, and by which argument he 
perfuaded them to inlarge the three cities of Stratopolis, Sau- 
rion, and Agrinium^ and to quit their villages. Then leaving 
his general Lycifcus in thofe parts, he marched away to reduce 
other places-'. 

Glaucias was at this time king of the Iltyrians, in whom 
were united two very different qualities, ambition and the para's on 
love of juftice. When his neighbour Macidas king of Epi- t fc [j]y r i. 
rus was banifhed by his lubje&s, this prince took upon him an3 . 
to preferve his infant fon Pyrrbus, without any other view 
than that of performing a generous action. This immediately 
embroiled him with Caffander y and in confequence of thefe 
broils, Glaucias drew the cities of Apollonia and Epidamnum 
into alliance with him. Again ft thefe cities at this time 
Caffander moved, and in a fhort fpace reduced them, after 
which he pafled the river Htbrus, and fought the Illyrian army 
under the command of Glaucias , which had beenraiSed for the 
relief of the before-mentioned cities. After this engagement 
peace was made between thefe princes upon thefe term-., thiic 
Cajfander fhoulJ not invadeany part of Il/yria y and that Glau- 
cias fhould neither attack him or any of h;s confederates 
Nut while the Macedonian w M s vi^oriuus hen. , hii alius the 
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Acarnanians fufFercd deeply for taking his advice, for the 
Mtoliansy before it was thoroughly fortified, invefted the 
city of Agrinium, and then proceeded to a formal fiege. 
The befieged, finding that they were not aWe to hold out, 
capitulated on thefe terms ; that they fliould be at liberty to 
retire where-ever they thought fit. But, in breach of this 
capitulation, the Mtolians molt perfidioufly attacked them 
upon their march, and put almoft every man of them to the 
fword. A cruel and unjuftifiable aft, for which they after- 
wards paid very dear 8 . 
Caffander On his return into Macedonia , Cajfander projected a de- 
invades fcent in Afia, in order to prevent Antigonus from making any 
A ^ ia - attempts in Greece. Thefe forces marched into Carta* where 

one Ptolemy commanded for Antigonus. It fo happened, that 
while the troops were in winter quarters, the father of this 
Ptolemy died, at which his fon feemed to be under deep con- 
cern ; and, in order to exprefs it effectually, prepared for 
his funeral, that it might be celebrated with the utmoft 
magnificence. Cajfander 's generals being informed of this 
immediately detached Eupolemus* one of their number, with 
eight thoufand foot and two thoufand horfe, to lie in ambuf- 
cade, in order to cut off Ptolemy when he fliould return to 
his quarters ; but he receiving early intelligence of this defign, 
not only prevented it, but alfo turned it upon the contrivers : 
For returning when they leaft expe&ed it, he in the middle 
of the night i'y rprized the forces of Eupolcmus, defeated them 
intirely, and made that general himfelf prifoner h . 
Falls a!/o % The next year Cajfander fent a puiffant army under the 
on the command of Philip to fall upon the Mtolians. This gene- 
^Etolians. ral entered Acarnania* and, having effectually fuccoured his 

allies, began to h^rafs the frontiers of Mtolia^ when on a fud- 
den he received advice, that Macidas had not only entered 
Epirusy but by the confent of the people had re-afcended the 
throne. Philip upon this immediately entered Epirus, and 
finding Macidas there at the head of an army, he attacked 
and defeated him, taking prifoners fifty of the principal perfons 
who had been concerned in the reftoration of the king, whom 
he lent away to Cajfander, and then turned again to profecute 
the war againft the JEtolians y who were by this time ready to 
meet him in the field \ for Macidas himfelf with the remains 
of his broken troops had joined their army, and had thereby 
made it more numerous than that of Philip. A tattle fliortly 
enfued, wherein the Macedonians were vi&ors* Macidas king 
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of jBpiw being flain. Afterward? Philip fo perfecuted the 
Mtdi&h tbey y^ege forced to forfeke their cities, and fly 
for refuge to the mo^nxaw, whither alfo he purfued them, 
till he wu flopped by the ft verity of the feafon. In Aft* things 
went not fo well, whereupon Cajfander rcfolved to put an 
end to the war on that. ftje, and by a treaty with Antigonus 
undertook to rcftore tbe Qreek cities their liberty, and for the 
future to be his faft friend j for his fincere performance of 
which, he g&ve up his brother Agathonas for a hoftage ; how- 
ever, he quickly repented of this treaty, and having taken 
care to get his brother refcued from thofe who fliould have 
kept him, he began the war afrefli ; which exceedingly pro- 
voked Antigonus^ who f$nt an army into Greece to reftore free- 
dom unto the cities* This compelled Cqjfander to march thi- 
ther alfo, whereupon Antigonus made a quick march into 
Propontis, with a defign to have invaded Mace don. This ef- 
fefiuajly recalled GaffancUr y who marched back with all ima- 
ginable expedition* This retreat of his out of Greece hurt 
his affairs there, and at the fame time did him no good in 
Macedon- For Antigonus^ finding it impoifible for him to 
perfuade the Byzantines to concur with him in his defigns, he 

was conftrained to abandon all thoughts of entering the ter- 
ritories of Caffander. He received, however, little pleafurc 

from this news ; for upon the heels of it he received advice, 
that the country about Apoilonia and Epidamnus had fubmitted 
again to Gfaucias, and that the Epirats were inclined to 

volt, to which were addsd advices of a like nature from A- 
tbmj where, though the people had never been fo well go- 
verned as by Demetrius PbaUreu^ yet they hated him for the 
fake of his authority, and were inclined to deliver up tbe ci- 
ty to Antigonus. To thefe evils Cajfander applied tbe beft 

remedies the fituation of his affairs would allow 

It was not long before Epirus was all in confufton. Ake- Caflindey 
tasy who had been baniftied by his father, was recalled by the *rder* 
people, and made king. Againft him Ly/ijius-, CaJJander's^ ozzn * 




general, inarched with bis army, and engaged his forces feve- 
ral times with different fuccefs. At length Caffandtr himfelf^* ** ** 
came in to make an end of the war, which finding more dif- 
ficult than he had imagined, he clapped up a peace with Alcetas y 
and left him in quiet poffeifion of his kingdom, which, how- 
ever, he enjoyed not long* for the Epirots, conceiving him 
to rule tjuannically, murdered him and his children. Ail this 
time Cayander was engaged in a war with Glaucias y in 
which, however, he had very indifferent fuccefs ; and at laft, 
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finding that he could not reduce Apollonia and Epidamnus, he 
returned into Macedon, where he did abundance of popular 
a&s, and took all imaginable pains to conciliate the minds of 
the people. By this time all the commanders of Alexander were 
grown weary of the wars in which they had engaged with 
each other, and therefore unanimoufly defiring peace, it was 
eafily concluded. The terms of it were, that they fliould 
hold all the provinces, of which at the time of its conclufion 
each of them was poflefled, in propriety ; that the Greek cities 
fliould be left abfolutely free, and that they fhould be friends 
and allies of each other. Immediately upon this peace Cajfander 
refolved with himfelf to difpatch out of his way Alexander 
the fon of Roxana and his mother ; for though he enjoyed 
the kingdom of Macedon at that time, as much as he could 
exped to do after the young man was dead, yet he was in 
continual fear, Teft the Macedonians, who were a reftlefe un- 
ruly people, fhould on a fudden grow diflatisfied with his go- 
vernment, and fet at liberty the fon of his mafter. While 
thefe doubts and fears diftra£ted his mind, the Macedonians 
difcovered an inclination to do what he fufpe&ed ; difcourfing 
openly of Cajfander* s ufurpation, and alledging, that it was 
now high time for Alexander to take upon himfelf the admi- 
niftration of his father's kingdom. This was enough to 
hurry on the ambitious Cajfander to the fatal expedient he had 
proje&ed. He therefore fent for Glaucias, whom he had 
made governor of the caftle; where he kept Roxana and her 
fon, and dire&ed him to put them both to death, command- 
ing alfo, that they fttould be interred privately, and their 
deaths for fome time concealed. This he did to try the 
temper of the Macedonians ; and that uncertain reports might 
keep them from taking any fettled rcfolution. His policy met 
with all the fuccefs he could defire, and much more than he 
could reafonably hope. The Macedonians murmured a little, 
but, not knowing who they fliould have recourfe to for a 
chief, durft not rebel k . 
Caffander Cajfander, that he might find the fubje&s fome other topics 
gainsPelo- than his government to difcourfe of, engaged in a war againft 
ponnefus. the Autariates, in favour of the king of Paonia. Having fub- 

dued the firft- mentioned people, he transplanted them to the 
number of twenty thoufand from their native country into the 
neighbourhood of mount Orbelus, where he affigned them 
Jands. About this time Ptolemy, one of the generals of 
Antigonus, who commanded in Pelopcnnefus, went over with 
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his whole army tg Cajfander? and received from him the fame 
commiffion which he had from his former matter. This was 
a m oft extraordinary piece of treachery, for Ptolemy ^ was not 
only the of$cer of Antigonus r b\it his nephew, fo that he violated 
at once the ties of gratitude and nature. However, his trea- 
fon did not remain long unpunifhed : Ptolemy king of Egypt 
coming with a fleet upon the coaft, fent for this other Ptolemy 
to come and vilit him. On his arrival the king treated him 
not only with civility, but with kindnefs and refpe&i This 
he repaid with endeavouring to corrupt the foidiers Ptolemy 
had with him ; his head being full of mighty proje&s for his 
own intereft, to accomplifh wliich he refolved to ftick at 
nothing. When the king found this out, he firft caufed him 
to be imprifoned, and afterwards ordered him to bedifpatched 
by a dofe of hemlock ; which, whatever he might pretend, 
Cajfander was glad of ; for he could never truft aman who had 
betrayed his uncle, and had endeavoured to feduce the troops 
of a prince who had received him like a friend. But with- 
out queftion, he was forry that king Ptolemy had incorpora- 
ted the army, which the other Ptolemy had commanded, 
into his own, becaufe this was a loft, which fell heavy upon 
himfelf, and noteaOly to be repaired. His thoughts, howe- 
ver, were quickly diverted by the appearance of another 

ftorm l . 

Polyfpercbon 9 who had hitherto lived in JEtolia^ rather Hrrcafes 
as a baniflied man, than as one who pretended to the govern- declared 
ment of Macedon y of a fudden appeared more formidable img, and 
than ever. He had engaged Barfina and her fon Hercules to after - 
leave Afia and come over to Greece j where he received them wards 
with great honours, proclaimed Hercules king, and by the-A™* 
help of the Mtoliam raifed money, and an army of twenty 
thoufand men, Cajfander aflembled an army as foon as he re- 
ceived the news, and marched away to meet the enemy. 
When the armies were near each other on the frontiers of 
jEtolia, Cajfander fent one of his private agents to P olyfper- 
chon to put him in mind, that if the king was reftored, himfelf 
would be but a fervanr, though to him he owed his reftorati- 
on ; whereas, if he put him out of the way, he fbould be 
declared generaliflimo of Peloponnejus^ and be acknowledged 
by Cajfander for his coadjutor. Thefe promifrs had the fame 
effc£t upon Polyfpcrchon y as they had formerly on his fon ; 
he therefore accepted them, and at an entertainment, to 
which he invited, and afterwards forced, the king to come, 
mod barbaroufly murdered him. This being performed, 
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CaJJander, according to his promife, dtlivafed huh four thou- 
ftbd Macedonian foot and five hundred horfc ; oWrt^d him 
for his coadjutor, and left him to take pofleffion of Pelopon- 
nefusy which, however, was not fo eafity effected as he i- 
magihed j for the Boeotians , joining with thfe Peloptmnefians, 
xaifed a formidable army, fo th*t ht was after all forced to 
winter in Phocis ; from this time forward, knowing nothing 
but trouble and difqniet, the juft reward of his flagitious ac- 
tions », 

&&nAcr Cajander, having now removed out of his Way all obfta- 
tffj** cles, well hoped that he fliould enjoy thfc kingdom, he had 
t JL^Hr e bought at fo dear a price, in peace ; but in this he was ex- 
' " ' ceedingly miftaken, for the Grecians immediately began 

to plot againft him, and knowing that it was Antigo- 
nus's intereft rather to have them free than the fubjeds of 
Caffander y they applied to him for affiftance. This occaii- 
oned the famous expedition of Demetrius^ which we have 
fo often mentioned, wherein he expelled Demetrius the 
Phalerean ; in (hew reftored the Grecians to liberty, but in 
truth reduced them under the fubjeftion of his father. Extra- 
vagant were the. honours paid by the Athenians to the vi£tor, 
and as extravagant the rage they expreffed againft Caffander 
and his party ; that great captain and politician withdrew from 
a country where he was fo generally hated, and chofe rather 
to truft time, than fortune and his enemies ; and When he 
found difzfters ftill crowding upon him, he contented himfelf 
with leaving g&rifons in the cities he ftill poffeficd, and with- 
drew the grofs of his army into Afacedon. After the check 
which Demetrius received before Rhodes , the Athenians de- 
fcrted him, and affefted to refume their antient grandeur, 
pretending for the future to prefcribe laws, inftead of deceiv- 
ing them. Not long after Demetrius came again into Greece, 
and having taken Sicyon from Ptolemy , and the ftrong caftk 
of Corinth from Cajfander , the reft of the cities furrendered 
without refinance, and their garifons were immediately in- 
corporated into the army of Antigonus. In this ciiftrefs Cajfan- 
der, conceiving himfelf to be in the utmoft danger of ruin, 
refolved, if it were poflible, to make peace with Antigonus, 
and to that end difpatched embafladors to Demetrius, as alfo 
to his father, but in vain. Tihefe princes were fo elate on ac- 
count of the victories thry had lately obtained, that they 
would not liftento any terms of accommodation, but proudly 
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infifted on Cajfander's fubmitting himfelf and his dominions 
intireJy to their pleafure. He, when he found peace was 
not to be had, determined to make his laft effort in war. To 
this end he fent minifters to Ptolemy and Lxftmacbus, inftruit- 
ing them tafhewthbfe princes, that if once Macedonia fell 
into the hands of Antigonus^ they might be fure Thrace and 
Egypt would quickly follow. For he would be then able 
to a& againft them on all fides ; and to the force of 
all AJia would add the weight of all Greece. This had its de- 
fired effe#, they came immediately into the war, and re- 
folded toa£t offenfively againft Antigonus n . 

When the operations of this war came to be considered, <f(, e(war 
Cajfander^ who knew his ftake would be the fir ft drawn, laid e71i ied. 
down fuch a fcheme as ail the reft came readily into. He Year of 
fent a confiderable part of his forces to join Lyftmaclus* under the Flood, 
whofe command they were to paf> into Afu, whither Cajjan- 2cq3. 
der had tranfported another corps under the command of Per- Before 
pelaus. With the reft of his army Cojjander marched in per- Chnir, 
fon towards Thejfaly^ in order, if pofliole, to refettle his af- 3 
fairs in Greece. Demetrius immediately marched to meet 
him, and the armies encamped in fight of each other; that of 
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Demetrius confifted of fifteen hundred horfe, eight thcufan 
Macedonian foot, five and twentv thoufand auxiliary foot, 
fifteen thoufand mercenaries, and about eight thoirfuid re- 
tainers to the camp who were, however, difpofed into bat- 
talions ; in all fifty fix thoufand men. Cajfandtr had but 
two thoufand horfe and twenty nine thoufand foot: With 
rhefe he kept the field, protected moft of his garifons, and 
held the war in fufpenie, till fuch time as Antigonus fent or* 
dets to his fon to come fpeedily over into AJia ; whereupon a 
provifional treaty was made by Demetrius with &i]jiuidn\ 
which was to fubiift or to be made void, according as it uv.s 
approved or difapproved by Antigonus. However, it anA\ e:\ii 
the ends of both \ for Demetrius had thereby an npjMiiunic. 
given him of withdrawing all his forces out of wV.-.-v, .md 



alter he was gone, Cajfander^ notwithf 1 anuing clu fie.uv, f»v 
force, by periuafion, and by bribes, got polfcilion \A in.mv 
of the cities. Yet he did not fo clofelv r.tiend J 1 r i> own bun- 
nefs, but that he kept his eye alio on the concerns oi his 
con federates. To their afllftance CMfanJer lent his hroiL-r 
Piiftarchut with twelve thoufand men, in order fo ballaiuv 
111 fomc meafure the forces carried over by Deme : riu\ to hi. 



father. Hii policy was good, as in moft cafes it was j but 

11 Di oDoa. Sicul. lib. xx. i'i ut. in Dcmetrlo. 
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Pliftarchus had very ill fuccefs, for his army being wafted by 
famine, ficknefs, hardfliips, Ihipwrccks, and defertions, he 
at laft, with a handful of men, joined Lyftmachus y who, with 
the mighty forces brought by Seleucus, was grown ftrong 
enough to offer Antigonus and Demetrius battle j which fhort- 
ly after enfued, and was the famous batttle of Ipfus* where 
Antigonus loft his life and empire. 

rCff the death °^ '^ ww ' the P" nces confederated againft 

P J an " him divided his dominions amongft them, whereby Cajfander 

Year of f eC . 0Vcrec ' a ^ he had lately loft \ however, he was not 
the Flood mtnc ty f ree d fr°m all apprehenfions ; for on the one hand, 
2 -, 02 9 Demetrius the fon of Antigonus had ftill fome territories in 
Before Greece^ and was a prince who never conceived his title at all 
Chrift, affe&cd by the impreffions made by force on his poffeffions. 

The hopes of Demetrius therefore filled Cajfander with fears : 
On the other hand, Cajfander had a nearer enemy, of whofe 
power he was very juftly jealous ; this was Pyrrbus king of 
Epirusj whom he had hated, and perfecuted from his very 
cradle. This prince, then a little helplefs infant, was at the 
time the Epirots revolted from his father, who would have 
led them into Macedonia to the relief of Olympias, conveyed 
with much difficulty into the dominions of Glaucias king of 
lllyria ; that king was not a little confounded at this acci- 
dent \ pity moved him for the child, but he was afraid of in- 
curring the hate of Cajfander. Thofe who had the care of 
little Pyrrbus, perceiving the confufion the king was in, hid 
the boy at his feet. The child getting hold of the king's robes 
raifed himfelf up upon his feet, and with his hands grafped the 
king's knees. Upon which, Glaucias taking him in his arms 
profefled, that he would defend him at the hazard of his life 
and his dominions ; and then delivered him to his queen to 
be educated with his own children. This was the fource of 
C<i£ander'$ quarrel with Glaucias, againft whom, as' often as 

his affaiis permitted, be employed forte j and when he was 
onftrained to turn his arms another way, he praflifrdon him 
by negotiation, offering him two hundred talents, befides 
other great advantages, if he would deliver the young Pyrrhus 
into his hands. But Glaucias could neither be beaten nor 
flattered into fo bafc a defign > but when he was twelve years 
old, reftored Pyrrhus by an army to the pofleflion of the 
throne of his anceftors. From thence about five years after- 
wards, he was driven by his rebellious Tubjeas. He then fled 
to Demetrius, who had married his fitter Deidamia, and was 
in point of intereft the irreconcilable enemy of Cajfandtr. 
After the battk of Ipfus, he came over into Greece, and per- 
formed 
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formed many great exploits in favour of his brother-in-law ; 
when his fubje&s growing weary of a fudden oiNeoptolemus % 
a king of their own fetting up, recalled and reftored him ; 
when, to prevent further difputes, he affociated Neoptolemus 
with him in the kingdom \ but afterwards flew him for hav- 
ing framed a confpiracy to poifon bim °. This Pyrrhus, 
though ill ateafe in his own kingdom, Caffander was mighti- 
ly afraid of ; however, he ftrengthened the frontiers of his 
own dominions, re-edified fuch cities as were run to decay, 
and built new ones, where the fituation of places invited. 
Thus near Therma he raifed the noble city of Theffalonica y 
which he fo culled in honour of his wife, and which after be- 
came the moft confiderable place in Mace Jon. He likewife 
endeavoured by all other means to fix the love of his fubjedts 
to his family, being with very juft reafon afraid of the incon- 
ftancy of the Macedonians. But while he was thus employed, 
he was feized with a dropfy, which brought him by flow de- 
grees to his end ; and fome fay, that at laft his body, as it 
corrupted, breeding lice, he became alike offenfive to him- 
felf, and to all who were obliged to approach him. His 
death happened after he had held the government of Macedon 
nineteen years ; and had ruled it three years with the title 
of king, which he received readily from others, but took not 
himfelf ; he was a man of confummate prudence in peace and 
in war, but of deteftable ambition. He is faid to have hated 
Alexander perfonally ; to have remembered him with fear and 
fpight, and to have fuffered his malice againft him to inftigate 
the utter extirpation of his family (C). By Theffalonica^ the 

daughter 

°Plut. in Demet. k in Pyrrho. 

r 

(Q) We learn from Plutarch the following circumftances as to 
rhe hatred which Caffander bore Alexander, and the caufes thereof, 
ft happened, when Caffander was juft arrived from Greece, and was 
full of that freedom in which he had been educated, the firft time 
he fawthe Barbarians adore the king, he was furprifed at the no- 
velty of the thing, and could not forbear laughing out aloud at it ; 
which fo incenfed Alexander, that he took him by the hair with 
i>oth hands, and vio'enely knocked his head againft the wall. 
Another time Caffander would have faid fomething in defence of 
dntipater to thole who accqfed him; but Alexander interrupting 
him, What is it you fay ? Do you think people, if they haw receiv- 
ed no injury % would come fuch a journey only to calumniate your father ? 
To which when CaJfiuJer replied. That this very thing was a great 
evidence of their ca!un%y,for the farther they are come the farther they 
*rcgot from thofe proof I that could confute them, and clear the innocent. 

X X a Alexander 
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daughter of Philip of Macedon, he had three fons, Philip* 
Antipater* and Alexander ; the eldeft of thefe, via. Philip* 
Succeeded him, but died fhortly after of a confumption, 
whereby a way was opened to a long and fatal controverfy 
about the kingdom p . 
Antipater Antipater ^ on the demife of his brother Philips caufed him- 
ana 1 Alex- fe.'f to be declared king; but herein he found himfelf oppo fed 
ander by his brother Ale wider* who was fupported in his preten- 
kings of fions by fbme of the Macedonian lords, and fecretly, as Anti- 
Macedon. p a ter conceived, by the queen his mother. The firft ftep 

therefore thai he took, to fecure himfelf againft Alexander 
was, to take away the life of Thcjfalonica* which, if he did 
not with his own hands, he permitted to i e done in his pre- 
fence, though (he befought him, by the breafts that had given 
him fuck, to fpare her. A fad beyond all example cruel. 
Alter this, by the affiftance of Lyfimxchus his father-in-l^w, 
he for fo:ne time maintained himfelf in the pofleffion of the 
kingdom. But Alexander* perfifting in the competition, and 
vehemently defiring to revenge his mother's death, invited 
Pyrrhus king of Epirus> and alfo Demetrius the fon of Anti- 
«onus y to his affiftance. Pyrrhus came firft with a potent 
army, and did him fuch fei vice, that for it he demanded and 
received all thp maritime coaft of Macedonia * together with 
Ambracia* Acarnania* and Amphi lochia* He then applied 
himfelf to conquer the re it of the kingdom, that Alexander 
might have no occafion to repent of bis bargain ; upon which 
Antipater and his wife Eurydice ftrongly follicited Lyfimachus 
to affift them. His. affairs were at that tijne in fuch diforder, 
that he could not in prudence fpare any part of his forces ; 
however, knowing that Ptolemy had a mighty influence over 
Pyrhus^ and that his requefts had the force of laws, he forg- 
eu a letter from him to Pyrrhus* dellring him, on the pay- 

■ 

p Justin, lib. xv. Plut. in Demet. 

'Alexander fmflcd at this, and faid, Thoft are fame of Ariftotle 1 s fo- 
phi/ms nvbich will ferve equally on both fides ; but, added he, both 
ynt and \ our father Jhall he fever cly f unified, if it appears that the 
complainants have received the lea ft injuftice at your hands* This me- 
nace made fuch a deep impreflion of fear on Caffanders mind, 
that long after, when he was king of Macedonia and mailer of all 
Greece, a* he was walking one day at Delphi, and looking on the 
flatties, at the fight of that of Alexander, he was fuddenly ftiuck 
w th horror, and (hook all over, his eyes rolled, his head grew 
•lizzy, and lie had much ado to recover himfelf (6). 

(6) Plutarch, in vie. Alex and. 

ment 
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mem of three hundred talents, to leave Antipater half the 
kingdom. This deceit Pyrrhus eafily detected ; for whereas 
Ptolemy was wont to addrefi his letters thus : The father t$ 
the fan greeting* this letter ran, king Ptolemy to king Pyr- 
rhus health ; however, it did the bufinefs as well as if it had 
been a true letter, for he, perceiving that money might be 
hud, ftruck up an agreement between the two brothers, to 
which, however, he would not fwear, becaufc one of the 
three victims died as it was led to the altar at the time of the 
performance of this folemnity ; whence the foothfaycr pre- 
(lifted, that one of die kings would fhortly die. Immediate- 
ly after this agreement, whereby two kings fecmcd to be cfta- 
blifhed in Maeedon, Demetrius arrived on its frontiers, in 
order to have affifted Alexander. The young prince, know- 
ing how largely he had paid Pyrrhus* was afraid of having 
more protestors upon his hands ; wherefore he pofled away 
to meet Detnetrius> in order to inform him of what had hap- 
pened, and to decline his aid, which he no longer wanted. 
In the fanner chapter we have fhewn the iilue ui this bulinefs, 
how Alexander was flain, and how Demetrius gained the king- 
dom. Here, however, it may not be amifs to obferve, that 
it is in a manner impoflible to know the truth as to Alexan- 
der's death j that is, whether Demetrius flew him on account 
of his having confpired againft himfelf, or whether he in- 
vented that ftory to colour the murder of the young king. 
The authority of Plutarch is on all fides of the queition in 
the life of Demetrius ; he affirms, that Alexander intended to 
have flain him, and that he prevented it by a day ; in another 
place he, in genera] terms, relates this accident as an a£i of trea- 
chery in Demetrius * ; yet elfewherc, he particularly afcribes 
the death df Alexander to his modefty, in not refufing to vi- 
fit Demetrius when he invited him, for fear he fhould fecm 
to diftruft himr. However it was, Alexander was flain, and 
Demetrius> with hrs forces and his own compelled Antipater 
to leave htm-fole matter of the kingdom, who thereupon fled 
to the court of his father-in-law Lyfimacbus, hoping by his 
afliftance to be refiored. But there were two reafons why 
Lyftmachus* if he had been better inclined to him than he 
was, could not have yielded him any great help. The fir ft, 
that he was engaged in foreign wars : The iecond, that there 
were great diflentions in his family. To this we may add, 
that he whs afraid of uniting Demetrius and Pyrrhus ; where- 
as he well hoped, that if they were left to thtnilelves, they 
would quickly fallout, which he intimated to his fon- in-law, 
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and exhorted him to be patient. Antipater and Eurydice, 
however, could not comprehend the force of this reafoning, 
and therefore they clamoured loudly againft what they called 
his neglect of his children. Lyftmachus, who was a fierce 
and arbitrary prince, thought fit thereupon to imprifon them, 
both, and a-while after dire&ed Antipater to be put to death 
in prifon. Thus the whole race of CaJJander was extermin- 
ated almoft as foon as he was dead r . 
Demetrius Demetrius, from being in very low and defperate circum- 
iecomej ftances was now becoi 
***gof been; for, with the kii 

Macedo- d ^ 



Cajfander 
gdom of Macedon, he held 7hejfaly y 

t fas, and the two great cities of Me- 

Year of ^ ara a Athens. ^ e thereupon refolved to make himfelf 
the Flood md & tr °f a ^ Greece ; in order to which he turned his arms 
270;. ' a g a i n ft the Boeotians, who, on his coming, were inclin- 
Before ec ' to fubmit to him ; but Cleonymus the Spartan engaged 
Chrirt, them to (land out, which occafioned the fiege of Thebes, of 
294. which Pi/is a Thefpian was governor. When Cleonymus faw 

the prodigious engines which Demetrius made ufe of, he was 
fo frightened, that he would have had the Tbebans imme- 
diately to furrender, which Pijis refufed, and made a very 
gallant defence, till Cleonymus withdrew himfelf, which fo in- 
timidated the people, that he was forced to give up the city. 
Demetrius dealt very gentiy with the Tbebans, appointed Hie- 
ronymus, the good old friend of Eumenes, governor of Ba?o~ 
tia ; and, fending for his prifoner Pijis, he highly commend- 
ed his vaiour, and then fent him to govern his countrymen 
" "~ Macedon* where 




e/p 



Lyfu 



chus was taken prifoner by the king of the Get*, he imme- 
diately advanced with a great army to the frontiers of Thrace, 
hoping to fubdue his dominions in his abfence. But before 
he was able to make any impreflion, Lyjimachus was reftored 
to liberty, and Demetrius recalled by the defection of the 
Boeotians, whom he had fo lately fubdued. Antigonus his 
fon had, on the firrt advice of the revolt, led the forces left 
with him againft them, and, having routed them in battle, 
fbut up the remains of their army in Thebes, to which he 
laid fiege. Thither Demetrius came with the grofs of his 
army out of Macedon ; but he had not been there long before 
he received news of an irruption made by Pyrrhus into The/- 
Jaly, upon which he marched to oppofe him, and left his fon 
Antigonus to carry on the fiege. Before Demetrius arrived 
in that country, Pyrrhus was withdrawn j he therefore con - 
tented himfelf with the leaving ten thoufand foot and a thou- 



t' Jut in lib. xvi. cap. 1. Plut. in Demet. U Pyrrh. 
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fand horfe for the guard of Thejfaly, and then returned with 
the reft of his army to Thebes. Antigonus, who had conti- 
nued the fiege all this while, perceiving that, through the 
obftinate defence which was made by the befieged, numbers 
of his men were flain, could not help one day fpeaking to 
his father in this manner : / bcfeeck you, Sir, to conjider what 
reafon there is you Jhould expofe fo many of your valiant foldiers 

to continual danger, when Ay, fweet Sir, interrupted 

Demetrius, what reafon have you to afflitt y our f elf? Don't 
you know, that the more there are killed here, the fewer you 
will have to provide for? This he faid in his paflion ; but 
when he was m a cooler temper, he alledged the ingratitude 
of the Thebans as the true caufe of his perfifting in the liege, 
in which he expofed his perfon as much as the meaneft fol- 
dier, till in one of the attacks he received a ftroke of a jave- 
lin quite through his neck, whereby his life was extremely 
indangered. However, he refufed to ftir, till at Jcngth the 
Thebans, % quite tired out, were conftrained to furrender at 
difcretion. Then it was, that they expected a defolation as 
general as that which happened thirty years before, when A- 
lexander deftroyed their city. But it proved quite otherwife 5 
Demetrius ordered thirteen perfons, who were p incipally con- 
cerned in the revolt, to be put to death, and received all the 
reft of the citizens into his favour. He afterwards •celebrat- 
ed the feftival of the Pythian Apollo at Athens, becaufe the 
ALtolians had fliut up the paflages to Delphi, fo that he could 
not go thither r . 

WhEiV Demetrius returned into Macedonia, he difcovered The M con 
fuch a reftlefs uneafy temper in his fubje&s, that he was con- dnclo/De 
ftrained to think of employing them in fome war, to prevent metriua 
their making an ill ufe of peace. With this view he march- lo!es l:im 
ed againft the JEtolians, but, before he could come to an er- the *f? % ai 
gagement, he had advice that Pyrrhus was about to invade 'J';''*" 
Macedon. To oppofc him he marched in pcifon, and left 
Pantauchus to command the forces he thought fufficient to 
bridle the Mtolians. Demetrius and Pyrrhus both miifed their 
intentions: The former, palling by the latter without know- 
ing it, entered Epirus without oppofition, wafting and plun- 
dering the country where-ever he came, til! he hud fatiated 



the avarice of his foldiers, and, as he conceived, had fully re- 
venged himfelf for what Pyrrhus had done in Thejfaly. In the 
mean time Pyrrhus engaged Pantauchus, the general of De 
mctrius, whom, on a challenge given, he encountered hand to 
hand, and, after an obftinate combat, wounded and difmount- 
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cd him. The battle alfo ended in his favour^ wherein, after 
cutting to pieces a multitude of Macedonians, he took five 
thoufand prikmers. This lofs was in itfelf a great mortification 
to Demetrius, but in its comcquences was far morc~detrimental 
than he either forefaw, or than the thing itfelf feeined to 
indicate. Upon the return of Demetrius, Pyrrhus retired 
haftily into his own dominions: but from the time that the 
ALiccdviiaus had beheld this prince fighting hand to hand 
with their genera I , thev continually talked of him as a pro- 
ilrjrv of v.rioui., and amon^/i other prajfes this was perpetu- 
ally in their mouti.s ; that tile other kings refembled Alexan- 
der in his robe::, his quick tone of voice, and the turn of his 
neck ; brt that in Pyrrhus they faw. his vivacity in fight, 
a:v.i his courteous behaviour towards his foldiers. At firft 
p:rh»ps Demetrius did not mind this, or, it may be, was ne- 
ver made acquainted with it. Certain it is, that his conduit 
resided irrouglv to alienate the minds of his fubjects : In his 
j;ar.i he was vain to excefs ; his robes feemed fitter tor a ftage 
ch.:r. a court ; his head was inriched with the novelty of a. 
^ounie diadem ; and his very (hoes fhone not only with 
go.'J, but with precious ftones. Jn ftiort the garment of his, 
wn»ch was left uniinifhed, and wherein he intended to have 
bud the w/ade i::iiverfe difplaved, remained .for ages after a 
nionurnsn: of his pride, and of the modefty of his fuccefTors, 
who neither wore it, or fo much as fuffered it to be finifheii. 
His conduct was abfurd and extravagant ; he fpent his time 
in revelhng with women and parafites, wafted away im me life 
turns of money, and let the nobility of Macedon a moft fcan- 
daious example. His behaviour alfo was remarkably altered; 
for, unread or that kind and obliging deportment, by which 
he had formerly attached the minds of all men to his pcrfon, 
he f ;!e\v humourfome at leaft, if not morofe, affecting to 
ire-t cer/ bodv with difdain, and to put on fuch airs ol 
rnolcnce yj wjrc mfupportable. He fuffered the Athenian 
ettib.duidori to wait two veais befoic he gave them audience, 
and one umV when he had gracioufiy condefcended to receive 
i he n.-tirions that were offered him, at his return to his 
paiace he opened hi 3 robe, and fuffered them all to fall into 
me river A^iuu 1 nis criectually loft him the hearts of the 
MjicMjnluriSj who from that day (or ward wiihed for another 
mailer, Smim fmall time after lie fell lick of a fever at Pelln, 
i.i.iuccd hv iiard drinking, and while he ftiuggled with the 
v.ulcnce of me diitemper, Pyrrhus entered his dominions 
with an ai m\ , and pcuetiated as far as Edejfa. He might 

L:\ *.;.'.. •>...::[:''. ri who!'. kni"dom, if he had known 
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how much the Macedonians were difpleafed with their king, 
and how far the/ were prejudiced in favour of himfelf; but 
plunder was all he fought, and when his foldiers had loaded 
themfelves, he had thoughts of retiring. Demetrius^ fick 
as he was, quitted his bed, and mounted onhorfeback: fome 
of his friends drew together immediately fome troops ; and 
at the head of th?fe lie marched againft Pyrrhus^ who> a- 
voided a battle by a quick retreat. As foon as the king re- 
turned into Macedon, he determined to put an end to the 
difference between himfelf and his brother-in-law. To this 
end he fent embafladors who were kindly received, and the 
treaty they were fent to negotiate quickly concluded. This 
point once got over, Demetrius raifed a powerful army, and 
led it againft Lyfimachus ; but before he reached his con- 
fines, Pyrrhus, at the perfuafion of Ptolemy, invaded Mace- 
don, and marched ftrait to Bercca. This brought Demetrius 
and his army back to oppofe him, but when they were in- 
camped over-againft each other, Pyrrhus was advifed by de- 
ferters that his foldiers were inclined to defert Demetrius, and 
to revolt to himfelf. To try their temper therefore, he rode 
out of the city near the camp with his head bare, but find- 
ing none came over to him, he expprcfled his furprizeto the 
delertcrs, who advifed him to put on his helmet, which when 
he had done, and the Macedonians perceived by the plume 
that it was Pyrrhus, they came out to him in throngs and 
faluted him king. Demetrius, finding himfelf deferted, re- 
tired privately to Cajfandria, having loft a kingdom as unac- 
countably as he found it.\ 

Pyrrhus doubted not his holding the crown he had acquir- Dcmctriu? 
cd, without difpute at leaft with any but Demetrius, but lofes Ma- 
he had fcarce time to flatter himfelf with thefe expc&ati- cedon. 
ons before another competitor appeared ; for Lyfimachus, 
having raifed an army to oppofe Demetrius, as foon as he 
had heard what had befallen him, marched ftrait into Ma- 
cedon, and advanced towards Pyrrhus, from whom he de- 
manded half the kingdom for his (hare, alledging, that De- 
metrius had been compelled to fly by his approach. Pyrrhus, 
who was very fenlible that this claim had not the Jeaft faun- 
elation, yielded, however, to his rcqueir, dtliring rather to 
have him his friend and colleguc upon any terms, than to 
have to deal with him as an enemy, knowing the hcklc • 
nef*> of the Macedonians, and rcmcmbeiiii^ that LyfunaJw* 
was their countryman. Each then took apart of the kiii£- 

» Pr.uT. in Demetrio. 
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dom of Macedon^ not to content himfelf but his partner, 
for each privately defigned to make himfelf mafter of the 
whole w. 

, Pyrrhus, now king of Macedon, thought the fmall re- 

blcomes ma * ns °f em P* re which his brother Demetrius retained in 
, . ~ Greece, were juft appendices to his kingdom, and therefore 
Macedon. cou ^ not en j°y * n peace what with fo much pains he had ac- 
Year of quired, till he had confidered of fome method for outing 
the Flood, that unfortunate prince and his fon of what their ill fortune 
2712. bad left them. In order to this he commenced a war, in 
Before which he gained the quiet pofleflion of Athens, whither he 
Chrift, went to facrifice, and being received with all the tcftimonies 
28 li^ . °f kindnefs and refpeft by the citizens, he gave them thanks 

with great civility ; but at the fame time told them, that he 
believed it would be for their fafety, if for the future they 
made it a rule with them not to admit fovereign princes into 
their city upon any terms. This he faid to furnilh them 
with a pretence for excluding Demetrius ; a mean and fcan- 
dalous contrivance to deprive him of a retreat, when he had 
deprived him of a kingdom. But he was quickly punifhed 
for his own ambition by the ambition of his neighbour ; for 
when Lyjimachus was at leifure from other wars, he imme- 
diately came pouring into Macedon with a very numerous 
army. In the firft place he carried off fome convoys, 
whereby he diftreffed the army of Pyrrhus : In the next he 
caufed manifeftoes to be fcattered through the kingdom, 
complaining of the injury they did to the Macedonian 
name, by accepting a foreigner for their king to the ex- 
clufion of him who was a native, and who had been a 
principal commander in their armies, when under the auf- 
pice of Alexander they acquired the command of the world. 
Thefe arguments were plaufible enough to furnifh with a pre- 
tence for rebellion a people who were prone to it. In fhort 
Pyrrhus faw himfelf reduced to the fame neceffity to which 
he had reduced Demetrius, and was conftrained to leave 
Lyjimachus by flight a kingdom which himfelf had ftolen. 
One would have conceived, that, having this leifure, he 
would have fallen upon Antigonus the fon of Demetrius, who 
refided at Corinth, and had many cities under his jurifdidion 
in Peloponnefus and the reft of Greece. But cither Pyrrhus 
was afraid of acquiring the fovereignty of fo fickle a people, or 
elfe he willingly left Antigonus behind him, in hopes that he 
might create Lyfimachus fome trouble. However it was, he chofe 

'* Ptur, inPyrrho. Justin, lib. xvi. c. 3. 
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to fail into Italy to acquire new kingdoms, and laid afide all 
thoughts of Grecian conquefts, till a more convenient fea- 
fon, which we ihall hereafter fee dawn upon him when he 
leaft expe&ed it 

Lyfimachus, who had now Macedonia to himfelf, as well Lyfima* 
as the provinces he had held fiji*e the divifion of Alexander** ac * 
empire, might, if he had fo plcafed, have fat down fatisfied and Vf ,r, j ihi 
contented, having alfo fifteen children living to be the com- J*rf 
forts of his old age. But fo it was, that, like the fair city t^pi^j 
Lyftmachia, which he had built and called by his own name, z *]\\ m 
and which was fwallowed up by an earthquake ; he fuddenly Before 
faw himfelf and his fortunes, his foreign and domeftic hopes, Chrift, 
not only turned upfide down, but deftroyed for ever. His 285. 
eldeft fon Agathccles, a prince of great hopes, becaufe of L/"VNJ 
great prudence and greater humanity, he had married to Ly- 
fandra the daughter of Ptolemy by Eurydice the daughter of 
Jntipater, and fome time after himfelf married Arjinoe the 
daughter alfo of Ptolemy by Berenice, a widow lady, who 
had accompanied his wife Eurydice into Egypt as her friend. 
Tbefe ladies, Eurydice, Berenice, Lyfandra, and Arfnoe, 
introduced fcenes of blood and confufion into both courts. 
In that of Ptolemy firft, Berenice procured a preference to 
be given to her children, to the prejudice of thofe of her 
miflxefs ; whereupon Ptolemy Ceraunus % the king's eldeft fon, 
fled to the court of Lyfimachus, where he was kindly receiv- 
ed by his brother-in-law Agathocles and his filter Lyfandra. 
But in this court he found Arjinoe the daughter of his impla- 
cable mother-in-law, as powerful and more cruel than ihe. 
This lady infufed it into her hufband's head, that his fon, 
his eldeft fon Agathocles, who had conquered for him half his 
empire, and in whom the army and people had their hopes 
bound up, was fecretly his enemy j upon which the haplefs 
young prince was firft imprifoned, and then poifoned. A 
fad which ftruck not only the family, but all the fubje&s 
of Lyftmachus with horror, and the fright of which induced 
Lyfandra to fly, with her children and her brother Ptolemy 
Ceraunus, to Seleucus, where they found not only a civil, 
but a kind reception. Many of the officers in LyJimacbuSs 
army, and fome of the principal lords of his court followed 
them, and all concurred in befeeching him to make war upon 
this unnatural parent, who, vexed with the reflections ma ik- 
on what he had already done, became every day more I 
more cruel. Seleucus^ though lie was feventy-feveu % : 
old, had ftill all the vigour and activity of a youi.g uiAu : 
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He therefore lent a willing ear to thefe infinuations, the ra- 
ther, becaufe he had no rival left, but Lyftmachus y and him 
once fubdued, he faw no caufe to doubt that his own empire 
might be extended as far as that of Alexander his mafter. In- 
ftantly therefore he fell upon the dominions of Lyjimachus in 
AJta, and ftript him of them almoft as foon as he attacked 
them ; but before he could tranfport an army into Europe, Ly- 
jimachus paffing the Hellefpontj met him at Corupedion in 
Phrygia with a gallant army, where, in the fe venty- fourth 
year of his age, Lyfimachus, having firft loft all his children 
except two, fell in the field, and left the vidtory with his 
kingdoms to Scleucus y juftly firnamed Nicator^ or the con- 
queror y . 

Led bv a warm defire of taking nofleffion of Macedonia* 



Seleucus 

ajfxmes the 
title of 
hi 



Lyjimach 
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In the neighbourhood of this city, he obferved as he marched 
an old altar, concerning which he afked certain queftions, 
whence he learned that it was called Argos, at which he was 
exceedingly furprized ; for he had been warned by an oracle 
to have a care of Argos, which hitherto he thought had refer- 
red to Argot in Peloponnejut. But while by farther queftions 
he fought to fift into this matter, Ptolemy Ceraunus y whom 
he had fo generoufly relieved, for whofe fake he had com- 
menced this war ; and whom, after fettling his own affairs in 
Macedonia^ he intended by force to have reftored to his fa- 
ther's kingdom, came behind him, and bafely thruft him 
through, fo that in feven months fpace, and by a violent 
death alfo, he followed Lyjtmachut, having fo long worn the 
title of king of Maccdon*. 
Ptolemy Ptolemy Ceraunut having performed this execrable deed, 
becomes efcaped away to Ly/imach' 



o o 



king of band of his companions, he put on a diadem, and boldly de- 

Micedon. dared himfelf king of Macedotu We do not find it very 

Year of clearly laid down, by what title he defired to hold his crown; 

the Flood, however, he made ufe of many pretences to gain him friends. 

2 7'9- To thofe whom he difcerned to be lovers of the houfe of An- 

Beforc tipater, he obferved, that he was hio grandfon. To fuch as 

Chrirt, wcrc tQ the ]afl | oya | tQ Lyjjmacfai^ j am ^ ^ / } ; s a _ 

2 °* venger. To all he made vaft promife^, and, which muft ap- 




pear molt Angular, lie was believed by all ; fo that the army 

y Appiak. in SyriacK MtMNON.np Vhat. Cod. cevxiv. c. 9. 
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and people accepted him as lawful king ; the city of Caffan- 
dria only (landing out. Three enemies he had to deal with, 
who all threatened him at the fame time ; Antiochus the fon 
of Seleucus, on account of the murder of his father ; Antigo- 
nus the fon of Demetrius , who claimed the kingdom of Mace- 
dan as his hereditary right ; and Pyrrhus king of Epirus y who, 
though fully bent on his Italian expedition, would needs have 
before he went fome fatisfa&ion for the kingdom of Mace- 
donia, Antigonusy being neareft at hand, came with a fleet 
and army to difpute with Ptolemy the poflcflion of his new- 
acquired dominions; the latter fuperior to him both in naval 
and land-forces, engaged and routed him. Thus delivered 
from one rival, he had art enough to rid himfelf without 
fighting from the other two. Antiochus he pacified by fair 
words. To Pyrrhus he lent five thoufand foot, four thou- 
fand horfe, and fifty elephants for two years, whereupon 
Pyrrhus married his daughter, and appointed him protestor 
of his dominions in his abfence. All this fo well brought a- 
bout, the new king of Macedon wrote to his brother Ptolemy 
Philadelpbus, telling him, that he acquiefced in his father's 
difpofition of his paternal kingdom, being fatisfied with that 
which he had honourably obtained by the death of his fa- 
ther's enemy. Next he appiled himfelf to his- fitter Arjinoe 
the widow of Lyfemachus, who had obliged him to fly from 
the court of her hulband. She was poflefled of the ftrong caf- 
tle and rich city of Cajfandria^ where fhe refided with her 
two fons. Ptolemy's fuit to her was, that^ forgetting all for- 
mer quarrels, Ihe would remember her near relation to him, 
and confent to fliare the kingdom with him, promifing to 
marry her, and to adopt her children. She, credulous as fhe 
was, readily embraced the offer, and in confequence thereof 
put Ptolemy in pofleflion of the city of Cajfandria ; where on 
the very day of the nuptials, Ptolemy caufed her two fons to he 
flain, and turned herfelf out attended only with two maidser- 
vants to lead a folitary life in Samo-Thracc, from whence flie 
afterwards parted into Egypt , where fhe married her other bro- 
ther Ptolemy Philadelphus^ who for her fake divorced and ba- 
ni/hed Arfinoe daughter of Lyfimachus. Ptolemy now looked 
upon himfelf as thoroughly fixed in the Macedonian throne ; 
but he had not fat on it above a year, before a people he had 
fcarce heard ef fent to demand of him a tribute. Thefe were 
the GauUy who with three different armies broke into Pan- 
<iima y Thracia, and Macedon. This la ft corps was command- 
ed by Belgiusy who fent deputies to Ptolemy Ceraunus^ to in 
quire of him in few words, how much money he would line 

for peace, Ptolemy, proud of hi& own performances. ;m<! not 
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at all doubting the fidelity of the Macedonians againft thefe 
barbarous invaders, flighted the meflage, and returned for 
anfwer, that unlefs the principal officers of their army were 
given up to him for hoftages, he would not allow it to them. 
The Gauls in their turn derided the haughtinefs of this rafh 
monarch, and marched immediately againft him with a migh- 
ty army of horfe and foot. Ptolemy failed not to meet them 
with the whole force of Macedon^ and a battle was fought 
with great obftinacy on both ficte. At laft Ptolemy^ being 
much wounded, was thrown by his elephant, and taken pri- 
ibner. The Barbarians fhewed him as little pity as he had 
Jhewn others j for thofe who took him tore him to pieces, 
and then exalting his head on the top of a pike, his army 
were fo intimidated, that they immediately began to break, 
and were foon after furrounded and cut to pieces. Thismif- 
fortune was wholly owing to the confidence of Ptolemy^ 
whofc army was overthrown, not fo much by the valour as 
by the multitude of their enemies} for whom they would 
have been at leaft a more equal match , if he had not refufed 
twenty thoufand men offered him by the king of xhtDardanians, 
with this proud boaft, that he had an army compofed of the 
children of thofe with whom Alexander had fubdued the eaft. 
This miferable end had Ptolemy himfelf, after he had been a 
king no more than eighteen months \ 

Mcleagcr, The Macedonians in this diftrefs knew not well what to 
Annpater do, either in refped to prefervation of their country, or the 
and Soft- choice of a king. Meleager the brother of Ptolemy was at 
henei, hand, him therefore they faluted king, but finding with the 

name they were not able to beftow on him the qualities re- 
quiiite to a monarch, after two months they deprived him, 
and in his ftead exalted Antipater the fon of Philips the bro- 
ther of Cajfander. Upon him they beftowed the firname of 
EteftaU) becaufe he governed but forty-five days, during which 
time the Eufian winds blew. Then an interregnum follow- 
cJ ; the Gauls making havock of every thing, till Softhenes^ 
a young nobleman of great merit, collected as well as he could 
a body of able youths, and having disciplined them, and 
brought them by degrees to a tolerable knowledge in military 
drfciplinc, he with them, taking proper feafonsand all the ad- 
vantages rcfulting from the thorough knowledge of the coun- 
try, greatly harafied, and at length totally deft roved t).. 
Hauls ^ and, as is generally believed, flew Belgius their com- 
rr,anik:\ Thefe f.uMc exploits might well have iutitied him 
to tin: Iunei--Jjn, it his moduli y hud not induced him to r\- 
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fufe regal honours. He caufed the foldiers to fwear to him 
as their general, and with that title ruled happily in Mace- 
don for two years ; about the end of that time came a new 
inundation of Gauls under the command of Brennus, and 
broke into this country. His army confifted of one hundred 
and forty thoufand foot and ten thoufand horfe, befides an in- 
numerable train of retainers. Sojlhencs bore up againft him 
with great courage, till himfelf and his army were over- 
whelmed with numbers ; then they ruined and pillaged all 
the country, till beingquite fated with booty, or rather find- 
ing there was nothing more to be had, and having received 
vaft recruits from Gaul and lllyria, they left Macedonia, and 
poured down into Greece 

Sojlhenes being dead and the kingdom of Maccdon defer t*d Antigonm 
by the Gauls, Antigonus Gonatus, fo called from the place of Gonatus 
his birth, revived his claim to the kingdom, as fon to Deme- reft or cd. 
trius Poliorcetes , but he was oppofcd by Antiochus Soter the Year of 
fon of Seleucus Nicator, who alio pretended title to the the Flood, 
kingdom, in right of his father who had conquered it, tho'^S- 
he never poflefled it. Antigonus who had already reigned q\°*£ 
ten years in Peloponnejus, came with a great fleet and army ln * 
and took pofleffion of the kingdom, before his rival was in 2 Jt^ 



any condition to conteft it with him ; yet this did not at all 
difqourage Antiochus from profecuting his claim ; for he im- 
mediately raifed a great army, and threatened to tranfport it 
from Afia into Europe. It fo happened, that during this dif- 
pute Nicomedes king of Bithynia entered into a treaty with 
Antigonus for their mutual defence ; whereupon Antiochus 
carried the war into his kingdom, which he invaded 
with a powerful army ; yet there happened no decifive aflion, 
but after the armies had for fomc time obferved each other, 
a treaty was made, whereby all thefe differences wercadjuft- 
ed. Antigonus married Phi la the daughter of Seleucus by 
Stratonice the fifter of Antigonus himfelf, and as this lady wr.s 
half-fifter and daughter-in-law to Antiochus, he rcfigned his 
right to the kingdom of Macedon to Antigcnus on account oi 
the marriage. Being now peaceable poflcflbr of the kingdom 
of Macedon, he applied himfelf with all imaginable indufiry 
to the rcftoring the towns and village which had been 
ruined by the Gauls. But while he was intent upon fuch 
matters, the Gauls threatened another invalion ; but before 
they entered his country, they fent to him as they had to 
Piolerny Ccraunus, to know if he was inclined to pui chafe 
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peace, for they were well informed that he had brought a 
great treafure out of Peloponnefus. Antigonus entertained the 
embafladors fplendidly, and having fhewn them his camp, his 
army, and his treafures, told them, thefe were not to be 
given away, but to be employed for the juft defence of his 
fubje&s. When thefe deputies returned home, and had re- 
ported not only the king's anfwer, but alfo what fplendid 
things they had feen in his camp, the Gauls were impatient 
to go and take pofleffion of all the fine things they talked of ; 
for though they were but fifteen thoufand foot and three 
thoufand horfe, yet they made no queftion of fubduing Anti- 
gonus * as they had done fome of his predeceflbrs. That they 
might perform this the moreeafily, they made forced marches 
in order to furprize him ; but Antigonus, being aware of their 
intent, withdrew his forces into a wood, and fo avoided an 
engagement : however, the Gauls rifled his camp, and then 
proceeded to plunder his fhips; but the feamen and foldiers 
on board, perceiving that they obferved no order, and that 
they were quite intoxicated with fuccefs, fell upon them and 
cut off numbers of them. In the mean time Antigonus and 
his foldiers being apprifed of what had happened, they alfo at- 
tacked the Gauls in the rear, and gained over them fo com- 
plete a victory, as for the prefent eftablUhed Antigonus firmly 
on the throne. But before he had time to perform what he 
endeavoured, the reftoring the kingdom to its antient 
luftre, he had another enemy upon his hands, more formidable 
than the Gauls, viz. Pyrrbus king of Epir us ; who, returning 
with the fbattered remains of an army from Italy, after he had 
continued a little time in his own country, invaded the fron- 
tiers of Macedonia, in hopes of plunder ; but finding little re- 
fiftance, he advanced into the very heart of Macedon, where 
two thoufand men, who had been ported in the adjacent towns 
for their defence by Antigonus, defertcd to him ; whereupon 
he refolved to venture a battle, notwithstanding the Mace- 
donian army was more numerous, and compofed of better 
troops than his own. This once refolved on, he profecuted 
his march againft Antigonus with the urmofr. diligence, and 
coming up with him in a defile, he charged his forces bri/kly. 
The rear of the army was coinpoicd of Gauh, whom Antigo- 
nus had taken into his fervice ; they made a very gallant de- 
fence, and continued fighting till moft of them were cut to 
pieces. When thefe were deftroyed, Pyrrbus made himfelf 
mafter of the elephants, and, elated with his fuccefs, ad- 
vanced towards the phalanx which Antigonus commanded in 
peifon, and which alone was capable of defeating his army : 

yet 
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yet Pyrrhus vanquished it without a ftroke. For when he drew 
near enough to be heard, he called not only fome of the prin- 
cipal but alfo many of the inferior officers by their names, 
and thereby drew them and the troops under their command 
over to his party, fo that of a fudden Antigonus faw himfelf 
without troops 5 whereupon with a few of his friends he re- 
tired from the field, and had much ado to reach the coaft of 
Macedon, where by means of his fleet fome of the maritime 
cities were held in his obedience c. 

Pyrrbus was once again owned king of Afacedon, for the Pyrrhus 
royal city of Algis, and all the places of any importance in **pels bmi 
the neighbourhood, fubmitted without farther difpute. Yet, f eize * 
as foon as he got pofleffion of the kingdom, he, by an unac- ** n S m 
countable ad of folly, or rather of wickednefs, loft the hearts ^ om * 
of the people j for after plundering the city of /Egis, and 
ufing its inhabitants with very great feverity, he placed a ga- 
rifon of mercenary Gauls therein. They, as foon as he was 
departed, took it into their heads that there muft be vaft 
riches buried in the fepulchres of the antient kings ; where- 
fore they, without more ado, entered the filent repofitories 
of the dead, and having impioufly fcattered the afhes of the 
deceafed princes, tore away whatever they found of any value 
in their monuments. Pyrrhus, when informed of this, {hew- 
ed very little concern at it, and never fo much as pretended 
to revenge it : all his care was to keep the kingdom, and 
make the moft of it. When he was obliged to quit it for 
fome time, he left his fon Ptolemy as his vicegerent. This 
opportunity Antigonus took to return with what troops he 
could get together from the fea-coafts, in hopes of recon- 
quering the kingdom. But Ptolemy advancing againft him 
with the army left him by his father, an engagement enfued, 
wherein Antigonus was routed, and with much ado efcaped 
with no more than feven attendants. Of this, when Pyrrhus 
received advice, he was fo intoxicated with his good for- 
tune, that he faid by way of raillery, That Antigonus was a 
very impudent fellow* flill to wear a purple robe : A moft 
unmannerly and ill-grounded farcafm, fince that prince, dif- 
t re fled as he was, held ftill very confiderable territories in 
Greece, and had both fpirit and ability to maintain a longer 
conteft for the kingdom of Afacedon. When Pyrrhus had 
held the kingdom two years, he ralhly, and almoft without 
any ground, involved himfelf in a war with the Lacedamo- 
niansy and, in order thereto, marched down into Grccct 
with the flower of his army ; there he miffed taking Sparta 
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by delay, and while he endeavoured to retrieve his miftake, 
he had news that Antigonus, having recovered a great part of 
Mac t don i had followed him to Greece* and was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Argot i whither himfelf being invited by the op- 
pofite fa&ion, he, according to his wonted cuftom, laid hold 
of that opportunity to defert an unlucky enterprize, in hopes 
of entering on one more fortunate. But when he drew near 
the city, he was met by a deputation from thence, who were 
fent to inform him, that Antigonus was encamped on the 
neighbouring hills, and that it waa the humble requeft of the 
city, that neither of them would enter it. Pyrrhus promifed 
that he would do as they defired ; but in the mean time he 
fent to defy Antigonus* and to challenge him to fight hand to 
hand before both armies for the kingdom; To which Anti~ 
gonus returned him for anfwer, That himfelf in making war* 
ufed not only arms but time ; and that if Pyrrhus was weary 
of life* there were ways enow to death* which lay direSily be- 
fore him. To the deputies from Argos who made him the fame 
proportion they had Pyrrhus* he anfwered, That became to da 
them good* but if his retiring would be more for their interejl* 
he was content to retire* and* as a proof of his fincerity* ta 
give them his fon for a bojiage. They thankfully received 
the young prince, and then fent to demand hoftages of 
Pyrrhus, which he refufed, but promifed to keep his word, 
though he never intended it. For in the night he entered 
the city, and Antigonus* at the requeft of the citizens, hav- 
ing fent forces to affift them, a battle enfued in the ftreets, 
where, in the morning, Pyrrhus was flain. AUyoneus the 
Ion of Antigonus taking the head by the hair, rid with it full 
fpeed to his father, and, finding him talking with fome of his 
favourites, threw it at his feet. Antigonus looking upon it, 
and knowing it, not only thruft his fon from him with dif- 
dain, but ftruck him with his battoon ; Barbarous wretch* 
faid he, why djdjl thou think, that he whofe grandfather was 
thus fiain, and whofe father died a captive* Jhould rejoice at 
fuch a fight ? Then taking the robe from his fhoulders, he 
covered the head, and at the fame time let fall a ftiower of 
tears, giving orders that th* body fhould be carefully looked 
for, and that they (hould be burnt together, with all the fu- 
neral honours due to a king. While he was fpeaking, Alcyo- 
neus having difcovered Helenus the fon of Pyrrhus in a thread- 
bare coat, he fpoke to him kindly, and with great refpe& 
prcfentcd him to his father ; Well* my fen* faid Antigonus* 
this is better than you did before ; however, you have done lefs 

than your duty ftxll, in that you have Juffered a per/on of his 

quality 
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quality to approach me in that thread-ban coat, which is not a 
difgrace to him y but to our vi&ory. Having then comforted 
Helenas for the lofs of his father, he entertained him kindly, 
and afterwards fet him at liberty, and fent him home to 
Epirus. The principal officers in Pyrrbus'$ army he fent for, 
aflured them of his favour, and incorporated the troops they 
commanded into his own d . 

Antigonus now held not only the kingdom of Macedon, but Antigonus 
alfo very large pofleffions in Greece \ yet was he as far as ever reftored, 
from being freed from enemies, new ones anting up as the and again 
old ones were deftroyed. The Gauls ', breeding him new expelled. 
difturbances, threatened no left mifchief than they had hereto- 
fore done himfelf and his predeceflbrs 5 but Antigonus, having 
made all the neceflary preparations for fubduing them, firft 
cut off numbers in fkirmiflies, whereby they were fo provok- 
ed, that in a rage they maffacrcd their wives and children, 
and then put all to the hazard of a battle, in which they 
were defeated, and in a manner exterminated. After this 
vi&ory Antigonus led his army againft Athens, and, notwith- 
ftanding it was powerfully fupported, compelled it to receive 
a garifon ; but in the midft of his fuccefs he was recalled into 
Macedon, by the news that Alexander the fon of Pyrrhus, be- 
ing become king of Epirus, had entered Macedon, and com- 
mitted great depredations. Antigonus on his return marched 
dire&ly with a great army to repel the invader. Then, when 
he leaft expected it, the Macedonians again deferted him, and 
went over to Alexander, who thus acquired the kingdom 
without a ftroke. Antigonus was To much furprized and con- 
founded at the ingratitude and infidelity of a people, whom 
he had ufed fo well, that he even deferted them and retired 
into Greece. His fon Demetrius, a very boy, remained in 
Macedon, where having with much difficulty colle&ed a body 
of troops, he daily did fome exploit or other, which fo charm- 
ed the Macedonians, who were always fond of a£iive princes, 
that they lifted willingly under his banners, and thereby en- 
abled him not only to regain the whole kingdom, but alfo to 
profecute his father's quarrel in Epirus, the hereditary king- 
dom of his father's enemy, which he did with fuch effect, 
that in his turn he expelled Alexander, who fled for (belter to 
the JEtolians, amonglt whom he colle&ed a frefh army with 
an intent to make a brifk inroad into his own kingdom, once 
more to try the affeflions of his fubjeds. In this attempt he 
had all the fuccefs he could wilh, for the Epirots joined him 
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in fuch numbers, that Demetrius found it convenient to 
leave that kingdom, in order the more effe&ually to fecure 
Macedonia, which he had recovered for his father e . 
Antigonus Antigonus, returning to this kingdom, governed his fubjeas 
Gonatus for many years in peace, making ufe of every advantage af- 
bis reign forded him by the fluctuating ftate of things in Greece, to 
and death, ftrengthen and inlarge his authority there. In his declining 

years he conceived a ftrange ungovernable defire of getting 
the citadel of Corinth into his hands, which he purfued with 
incredible vehemence and affiduity. It had been formerly 
held, together with Sicyon, by Cratefipolis, the wife of Alex- 
ander the fon of Polyfperchon ; from her it was taken by Pto- 
lemy, and, having often afterwards changed its mailers, it was 
now in the hands of one Alexander, who efteemed himfelf a 
prince, but was deemed by the Greeks a tyrant. The famous 
Aratus had contrived a fcheme for furprizing it, but, before 
he was ready to put it in execution, Alexander entered into 
the Achaan league. Then it was, that Antigonus conceited 
an opinion that he fhould never be able to fupport his autho ity 
over the Greeks, unlefs he had this important place in his hand?, 
which he compafled thus. Alexander being taken off by poi- 
fon, Demetrius the fon of Antigonus was fent by his father to 
court the widow, whofe liame was Nicaa, an old woman full 
of vanity, but fufpicious and very cunning ; a ftrong garifon 
fhe kept in the citadel, but flie could not keep her own under- 
ftanding from being impofed upon by the pretences of Deme- 
irius - y in (hort Ihe was weak enough to believe, that one of 
the handforneft princes of his time, and in the full vigour or 
his years, might be paffionately in love with a woman of an 
advanced age. A marriage was therefore fpeedily concluded, 
and Antigonus himfelf came to grace the folemrmy. Nicaa, 
however, kept the citadel, nay, and was more cautious of it 
than ordinary, of which A»t!gonus took no notice ; but fpent 
all his time in feafts, (hews, and theatrical ent'ertainment>. 
( )ue Jay, when /t/nahfusy a famous mufician, was to perform 
on the theatre for the amufement of Nicaa, Antigonus would 
needi accompany her as Ihe was carried thither in a fplendid 
chair ; but when they came to a paflage which led up to the 
audel, Antigonus hid the hearers of the chair goon; then 
with more fpceJ than could be expected from a man of his 
years, he afcenderl to the gate of the citadel, which finding 
fhut, he knocked at it with his ftaff, and in a quick tone hid 
the foldiers open it ; they, furprized to behold the king in 
pei fon, did as he commanded - 9 and Antigonus being once within 
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the place, cafily tranfa&ed things there according to his plea- 
sure. The joy he conceived on the happy fuccefs of this pro- 
ject, led him into great a£te of indecorum, for he not only 
drank to excefs at the feafts he gave his friends, but when he 
was full of wine went and danced in the ftreets, embraced 
every one he met, and in fhort a&ed as if the takirg of Co- 
rinth had taken away his fenfes. From this time forward he 
employed all his care and thoughts in the profecution of his 
views in Greece^ where he fupported all the petty tyrants a- 
gainft the free ftates, appointing new ones on the demife of 
the old, or fwallowing them up as occafion offered, thereby 
enlarging his own dominions j though not much to the repu- 
tation either of his arms, or of his honour. But the Achtzans, 
and efpecially Aratus, their glorious general, gave him not a 
little difquiet : they openly profcfled a defire of reRorir.g Greece 
to freedom, which was the fame thing, as if they had declared 
they would extirpate the Macedonian power in Greece. Yet 
Antigonus did not make war on them, for he had in his life- 
time experienced fuch variety of fortune, that he was fearful 
of flaking any thing in the open field ; and therefore fought 
by promifes to bring over Aratus, and by finooth language to 
amufe the Achaans. His policy without dou ; >t was rij;ht j 
yet it did not very well anfwer his end, for Aratus and the 
chaans afted juft as he did, they laid hold of every opportuni- 
ty to augment their own power, and pretended to furprize 
cities, and to take under their prote&ion countries dependent 
on Antigonus without breaking the peace. At length Aratus 
ventured upon Corinth, and actually furprized it in the night, 
about eight years after it had been taken by Antigonus, A* 
chelaus, who commanded the king's gar i foil, he diliivfled ; 
but for the treafure in the citadel and the fhips in the haven, 
thofe he retained. It does not appear, that even this engaged 
Antigonus in an open war againft the Acbanns ; on the con- 
trary, we find he profecuted his old method of countenanc- 
ing and fupporting their enemies, whereby he impeded their 
power at Ieaft, though fomewhat at the expence of his own. 
Other a£te of his we find none, except that he thoroughly 
fettled the realm of Maccdon, and fo effect unlly conciliated 
the minds of the people to him and his family, that they were 
ever after very loyal fubjccTls to his defendants. In fin", af- 
ter a reign of upwards of thirty years, he died, being fome 
what above fourfcore, with the chrafler of a mild and gene- 
rous prince, one whofe wifdom fur pa fled his valour, and yd 
one who, in cafes of neceflity and when all was at flak , h.J 
ftewn himfelf personally brave r . 

i Justin lib. xxviii. Plut in vit Arat. 
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Demetrius Demetrius fucceeded his father, and, on account of the great 

things he had performed while a youth, much was expe&ed 
Y ea L?'* • Mm- Yet after he obtained the crown, he feemed to 
the Flood haye a j tere( j jjjg CO ndu<a, and to have a&ed with greater cau- 

Bcfore *' on l ^ an v 'g° ur - He ^ad marr * e( ' the daughter of Antiochus 

Chrift Hierax, and fo long as he kept to this wife, his affairs went 
J43. peaceably enough at home. Abroad he had fome trouble with 

the Mtoliansy a reftiefs uneafy people, who were impatient of 
any wrong done to themfelves, and yet were continually rob- 
bing and fpoiling their neighbours. Demetrius , to blunt the 
edge of their courage, ftirred up againft them Agrion king of 
Jifyria, who came down againft them with a great army, en* 
gaged, and routed them; for joy of which he made vaft feafts, 
and at them drank fo heartily, that he was feized with a fever, 
and died in a few days time. He was fucceeded by his wife 
Tuta^ who was as fuccefsful, and made as bad ufe of her fuc- 
cefs, as her hufband ; for having experienced the valour of her 
fubje&s, fhe not only permitted, but encouraged, them to 
commit all forts of robberies and piracies on the neighbouring 
nations, which ended at laft in their deftru&ion. Demetrius 
in the mean time found himfelf engaged in a war againft the 
Acbaans, who under the command of Aratus had invaded 
Attica. Bythisy who was general for the king in thofe parts, 
inftamly took the field, and at Pbylacia it came to a battle, 
wherein the Achaans were beaten, and it was reported, that 
Aratus was either (lain, or made prifoner. At Athens the 
former was fo firmly believed, that the citizens, to flhew their 
affection to the Macedonians, put on garlands, as if fome 
mighty good luck had befallen them ; whereas in truth, A- 
ratus intended to reftore them to their liberty j their behaviour 
therefore was at once chargeable with grofs flattery and rank 
ingratitude. What confirmed them in all probability in their 
notion of the death of Aratus , was a meflage ftnt by Diogenes 
who was governor of the Pyraus for the king, to Corinthj 
commanding the Achaans immediately to quit that city; but 
this order was very indifferently obeyed, becaufe Aratus himfelf 
wzs then in the citv, where receiving information of the joy 
{hewn by the Athenians for his death, he, with fuch troops as 
he could fiift draw together, invaded their territories, to let 
them fee that he was alive, and penetrated as far as the acade- 
my, where being met by certain deputies, to excufe the con- 
dud of their countrymen from the vifible force they were un- 
der, he fuffercd himfelf to be appeafed, and withdrew his forces 
without doing ant considerable milchief. In Macedon the 
latter report of Lib being a prifoner, was fo well received, that 
Demetrius ' fent a fhip dire&ly to Athens to bring him from 

thence 
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thence in chains. The &toli*ns % having being relieved from 
their late diftrefs by the Achaans, recovered their old difpofi- 
tion with their profperity, and, in confequence thereof endea- 
voured to tear away that part of Acarnania which was fubject 
to the crown of Epirus* This kingdom was at that time go- 
verned by Olympics the filter and widow of Alexander, as guar- 
dian to her fons Pjrrhus and Ptolemy. She therefore, to rid 
hcrfclf of thefc barbarous enemies, applied to Demetrius king 
of Macedon, and prevailed on him to marry her daughter 
Phthia. This produced the queen and her children very lit- 
tle good, though it proved the caufe of no fmall mifchief to 
Dsmftrius j for his firft wife was fo much enraged thereat, 
that Ihe left him, and retired to her brother, whom ihe ear- 
neftly excited to make war upon her hu(band ; which though 
the unfettled ftate of his own affairs would not permit, yet 
the inclination he (hewed to revenge his fitter's quarrel oblig- 
ed Dendrites to take all the precautions neceffary to repel an 
invader. All that we know farther of this king of Mace don 
is, that he added Cyrene and all Libya to his dominions ; but 
at what time, or by what means, we are not able to fay. Dur- 
ing his whole reign the Acbaans ftruggled with him in Greece, 
and the barbarous nations on his frontiers gave him no fmall 
trouble. In defending himfelf from their attacks he fpent the 
ten years in which he enjoyed the regal authority, and then 
died, leaving behind him a young fon named Philip *. 

Macedonia could not be without a king, and as their lawful Antigonus 
prince was little more than two years old, "there was a ne- Dofon. 
ceffity of appointing a regent. Some hiftorians fay, that Year of 
Demetrius aligned his brother Antigonus to be the tutor of the Flood, 
young PbUip* which is probable enough ; but he did not long 2766. 
continue to exercifc this office, for having by his gentle and Before 
obliging conduft gained the good-will of the Macedonians, thrift, 
as alio of the widow of the deceafed king, he took her to wife, 2 33 
and was by them faluted king. Yet, imitating the policy of 
his predeceflbr Philip the fon of Amyntas, he did not offer 
the leaft violence to his nephew, but, on the contrary, cau- 
fed him to be brought up with great care, and, as we fhall fee, 
made him his fucceflbr. He was indeed a prince of great 
abilities, equally capable of maintaining peace at home, and 
of carrying on war abroad. He had a great reputation for 
his juftice, was renowned for his clemency towards his ene- 
mies, and for his kindnefs and affability towards his friends. 
With all thefe great qualities he had very high ideas of the regal 

* Justin, ubi fupra. Plut. ubi fupra. Polyb. lib. ii. Por- 
furi. inGrsecift. Eussb. Sua lic. p. 219. 
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dignity, and of the honour of the Macedonian name : he is 
laid to have been flower in performing than promifing, and 
therefore the Greeks* who in this age were more remarkable 
for faying quick things, than for doing wife ones, firnamed 
him Do/on, i. e. will-give. He had fcarce begun to meddle 
with the adminiftration, when Diogenes* whom the late king 
had made governor of his feveral forts in the city of Athens* 
molt bafely fold them, together with the ifland of Salamis* 
for a hundred and fifty talents. In the tranfa&ing of this 
treaty, the Athenians made ufe of Aratus* whom they had 
fo lately treated as an enemy, and he not only lent them his 
advice, but furni&ed twenty talents out of his own pocket. 
So true a friend was he to the liberty of Greece* and fo 
ftrongly was he at this time perfuaded, that nothing cramped 
it fo much as the Macedonian power. But in procefs of time, 
when the /Etc/Hans, by lending a Hi fiance to Cleomenes king of 
Sparta* had enabled him to give check to the Acheeans* and 
even to defeat Aratus in battle ; this great man began to 
change his fentiments, and to have another opinion of the 
Macedonians. Yet, not caring to be himfelf the author of 
a motion for calling in Antigonus once more into Peloponnesus* 
whom himfelf had fo earneftly laboured to expel, he found 
means to engage the Megalopolitans* who were in immediate 
danger of being deftroyed by Cleomenes* to demand fuccours 
of Antigonus ) who very politicly anfwered, that he would 
readily fend them afliftance when the Achaans (hould defire 

■ 

it. When this anfwer was reported in the afTembly of the 
Achceans, and generally applauded, Aratus alone oppofed it, 
and advifed the Achaans to try what they could do with their 
own forces, before they called in fo powerful an ally * yet 
this he did only to colour the bulinefs, forefeeing what 
quickly after fell out, that they would be under a neceflity of 
applying to Antigonus \ and when this happened, he readily 
agreed to the motion, and fent his own fon to the king, not 
only to negotiate the affair, but to be a hoftage. Antigonus 
received the young man with great civility, and the requeft 
made by his father and the Achaans with the higheft fatisfac- 
tion ; for he of all things defired to retrieve his intereft in 
Greece^ and to aflert that authority which the kings of Ma- 
ce don from the time of Philip had maintained therein. One 
thing, however, from the beginning he infifted on, which 
was, that the citadel of Corinth (hould be put into his hands. 
For, a.s Plutarch obferves, he looked on the Greeks* as a 
high- mettled horfe, too dangerous to be rid without a bridle. 
To this condition, to avoid falling under the power of the 

LtdadwmoniiinS) the Ach*cam fubmitted, and for the perform- 
ance 
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hindered by * menage fem Rim bjr the & to lions > that they 
would dppofe hi^i j^gfe it Tforaw^ 

fie then transited his forces into Bubcta, but when he was 
come thithef, he Was informed that Cleomenes lay with a 
gallant army juft Within theifthrilus, and that he had fortiiifed 
it With lines *hich were hot to be forced, but at the expence 
Of a great number of men. All this made him very uh- 
eafy , efpecially as it happened in the very beginning of a 
war, when all croft adventures are moft apt to difcourage 
an army. Aratus cable by fea to Peg* with fonie of his 
friehd** therie Antigdnus met and complimented them, treat* 
ing all With gteit civility j but receiving Aratus with particu- 
lar marks of frtendfliip. This was the effed of policy > for 
he had been his old enemy, and wis but lately become his 
friend ; yet wtefi they had converted a little together, and 
Antigonus 9 who was m excellent judge of men, had thereby 

^ this great 

pOlitiViart, he grt*r iftto a fincere friendship with him, treat- 
ing him ever after With the utmoft familiarity and corifidence. 

ftep 

lines 

tiotted ih the G*eik Mftofy* but the city' of Argos in Peh- 
pbhnefui revolting, Cleotnenis was forced to abandon his lines, 

ii enemy on both fides. Antigonus purfued 
the #ar to thfe fatisfadion of the Achaahs for lome time, and 
dten having the tit&dfel of Corinth put into his hands, he made 
a potrtpous feaft there for all the generals in the army. At this 
entertainment Aratus was placed next the king, who feeling 
liimfelf on a fudden very cold, called for his cloak, and 
when the fervant brought it, turning to Aratus, My friend 9 
faid he, don't you think the weather very Jbarp ? Yes, replied 
AratUs, I never felt it jharper. The king thereupon pulled 
him clofer to him, and bid the fervant throw the cloak over 
theth both ; upon which Aratus fell a laughing ; of which 
when the king demanded the rcafon, / will tell you. Sir, 
faid Aratus ; a little before our treaty with you, when I had 
offered a folemn facrifice , the foothfnyer finding in the liver two 
gall-bags in one cell, he pronounced it his opinion, that two per- 
fms, then thought irrecomileable enemies, jhould very foon be- 
come mojl intimate friends \ I fmiled at the predUlion thm, 
and laughed at its aeeomplijhment juft now, for I believe your 

Vol. VIII. A a a cloak 
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cloak covers thofe gall-bladders at prefent. The hif- 
ory of this war the reader has already had in our fixth 
volume ; we fhall therefore only touch on fuch points as 
relat£unmediately to the condu& of Antigonusj and are not 
mentioned there. As the advantages obtained by the Acba- 
ans were entirely due to the affiftance he had brought them, 
the king thought it but reafonable that Orchomenus* and fome 
other places that were taken, fhould be garifoned by Macedo- 
nians. He alfo caufed the ftatues of thofe who had furprized 
the citadel at Corinth to be thrown down, excepting only ihat 
of Aratus. In Argos he reftored the ftatues of thofe whom 
the Achaam ftiled tyrants, but who had been prote&ed in 
the authority they exercifed by his anceftors. Thefe things 
created a great deal of trouble to Aratus* who was made ac- 
countable by his coutrymen for every thing that happened, 
as if after they had admitted Antigonus into their country, 
had chofen him their captain general, and had vefted him 
with fupreme power, he would not cqndud things a little ac- 
cording to his own will, and not indirely in confequence of 
the advice given him by others. Yet it feenis, that to gratify 
the Achgtans* he fent the greartff part of his forces to take 
up their winter quarters in Macedonia* which gave Cleomenes 
an opportunity of deftroying all the country about Argos* 
under the nofe of the king, who with a few mercenary troops 
lay in the neighbourhood of the city. It was upon this oc- 
casion that he performed the greateft a&ion of his life, which 
was abfolutely refufing to fight, when he could not do it 
without manifeft dxfadvantage, notwkhftanding he was in- 
fulted by the enemy, and railed at by his confederates. His 
prudence preferved him from that difgrace, which would 
have attended a defeat ; and when his forces were re- 
turned, he made himfelf ample amends for the injury his 
reputation had received, by the glorious viftory at Sella fia* 
where he totally defeated Cleomenes* and, in confequence 
of his vi&ory, took .the virgin city of Sparta. If any 
thing could add to his glory after this, or rather, if a- 
ny thing could eclipfe the luftre of his victory by its fuperior 
fplendor, it was his behaviour on this occafion; for he not on- 
ly prevented the plunder of the city, but declared to the ma- 
giftrates, that he did not carry on the war againft the Spar- 
tans y but againft Cleomenes ; with refpe£t to whom , as he 
was fled, he had no farther rancour. He left the city in 
three days, md left it as free as he found it, being obliged to 
to make a precipitate march back into Macedonia , on account 
of his having received information, that the Illyrians had in- 
vaded that kingdom with a great army. In his return he 

came 
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came to Tegea, where he reftored that little republic. Thence 
he proceeded to Argos, and arriving there at the time the Ne- 
maan games were celebrated, had 1 the fatisfaftion of receiving 
the faigheft compliments, and ftrongeft teftimonies of refpeft 
from the Greeks in general, and from every little ftate in par- 
ticular. When he arrived in Macedon, he found all things in 
confufion; his own people dejeded, the enemy flufhed with 
faccefs. He did not, however, d'efpair, but having recruited 
his army, advanced to meet the Ilfyrians, who had brought 
with them a mixt rabble of Barbarians, and had hitherto 
bore down before them all things like a deluge. A battle 
quickly enfued, which proved decifive, the Macedonians ob- 
taining a vi£tory equally glorious and complete; but they 
gained it at a very great expence, the king dying a few days 
afterwards of a (pitting of blood, induced by {training his 
voice during the time of the engagement. Thus Antigonus 
died, as he had lived, in the fervice of his country, having 
adjured the army to remain faithful to his nephew and pupil 
Philip; who, though a very youth, was now to, take the 
government into his own hands. The people were in general ve- 
ry much grieved on the death of fo good a prince ; however, 
he left them in a better condition than they had ever been 
in fince the days of Antipater ; for they were well united, 
and began to refume their antient liberty 

Philip began his adminittration very happily, and, which Philip, 
is not a little Angular, had both better reputation, and better Year of 
fuccefs, while he was fo young as to be governed by others, the 
than after he managed all things according to his own will. Flood, 
His natural abilities were very great, for he was brave in his 2778. 
perfon, very eloquent, (killed in all the learning worthy of a Before 
king, and one who knew how to make himfelf acceptable Chriit, 
to all degrees of people. In the beginning of his reign, he 22 ^ _ 
was engaged in the focial war in Greece, which drew after it 
a train of other military expeditions againft the Illyrians 9 JE- 
toliansy and other nations, who either made war upon the 
Achaans, or invaded Macedon, in order to divert Philip 
from fuccouring the laft-mentioned people. All of thei'e we 
have confidcred at large in our fixth volume : here there- 
fore it would be fuperfluous to repeat them, and for that rea- 
fon we (hall only glance on fuch points, as are neceflary to 
introduce the hiftory of the remaining part of Philip's life, 
unaccounted for in that part of our work. The courfe of 
his affairs difcovered to him before he was a very old man, 

h Polyb. lib. ii. Plwt. in vit. Arat. Justin, lib. xxviii. 
c. 3. 4. 
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that he^ had fqinc true friends, *nd fqm,e very fidfe one* ; but 
which were his true friends, and which only pretended to |je 
his friends, he could apt difcover ; «t leaft not certainty ; 
which was the reafpq that he often treated his felfe friends 
with confidence, and his true ones Vith difdain. In the end, 
however, he fell to deftroyiflg them all. jfpefk* and Ptolemy* 
who had been in his councils from his accefljon to the throne, 
he put to death, the latter with, the former without, tl*e or- 
dinary forms of jufti.ee ; neither without caufe. But for A- 
ratus the elder and his fon dratus the younger, jnen of the 
greateft worth and honour, men who had been the fupport 
of his family, his guides in his beft a&ions, thpfe who pro- 
cured to him, and thofe who prefer ved to him, the affecti- 
ons of the Greeks; thefe he treated moft detfftably. The 
former he poifoned, the wife of the latter he debauched, while 
he was his gueft ; and then pra£tifed upon himfelf by giving 
him drugs, which by degrees difturbed his fenfes, and induc- 
ed him to perpetrate fuch actions, as made his death appear ra- 
ther feafonable to his friends, than untimely, as it really was* 
Philip, however, from fuch practice* a* thefe grew odious at 
home and abroad, yet he maintained his authority by dint of 
his /kill in government, and his experience as a general ; for 
though he was feldom fortunate either in conducting his pro- 
jects, or in the field, yet he had happy talents in negotiation, 
could put on an appearance of firmnefs in the worft circum- 
ftances, and. could improve every opportunity that offered of 
retrieving his affairs, though, when he had retrieved them, his 
ambition would never fuffer him to he quiet. Wars, lofles, 
treaties, repeated over and over again, employed thirty years 

and upwards of his reign ; till the Romans had Reduced him to 

fuch a miferaj>le ftate, that be was forced to fubmit to the or* 
ders they fent him ; to fend his younger fon Demetrius to 
Rome as a hoflage, and to undertake to live in peace with all 
his neighbours, in confideration of their leaving him the king- 
dom of Macedon^ circumfcribed within its antient bounds, 
with other hard conditions, fuch as delivering up his fbips of 
war, and paying by way of fine a thoufand talents at fcve- 
ral times *. 

Philip The fubfequent war between the Romans and Antiocbus 

Jl mggles feemed to offer Philip an opportunity of reftoring in fome 
with the meafure his power ; but he paffed it by, not through negli- 
Romans. gence or want of difcernment, for no prince in the age in 

which he lived was either quicker in executing, or could pe- 

■Ptui*. in vit. Ant. k Philopcem. Po^yb. Hjft. lib. iv 
Justin. lib. xxx, xxxi, xxxii.See Vol. VI. p. 494.. 
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feF^cr teh e - fo* t^c caijfe pf \ns not ftirring was 
tly* 1 fa* fc* #M *ht ftrejigth of his kingdom was 

nwh cjfji^ufted, and tjhat his revenues were in no conditio^ 

to AlfVfftf ^Nnffi 9f * WV- When Juggle was over, 
and war ag#i$ tfy? gtotipns commenced, he attempted 
to tsfcp part thcrgjq fqr h$ own advantage, coming down 
\yith an army to the fifgp of Lamia, at the fame time that 
the cppful Acifys lay bp fore Heracleq. But when Philip 
had brought the town alqioft to extremity, the conful fent to 
cpmm^d him tq raife Ji£ fiege, not with any delign to fave 
the city, but that he might take it himfelf. However, the 
king w^s aJJovy«4 to turn his arms for the prefent into Atha- 
mania and towards fhvace ; but no fotoner had he made fome 
conqucfts of imporfcjnfe, than complaints were made againft 
him at Rom$ x ao^d the Romans immediately appointed com- 
miflionefs, whp were to go over to Greece, with full power 
to hear and determine ; in confequence of which, they did 
accordingly fumjnon all parties before them, pronounce judg- 
ment ^gsinft Philips and order him %o content himfelf with 
Macedonia r in its antient ftate. Philifc ftung with fo fevere 
a fentence, could not help faying, that be had not feen his 
Jaft fun fet, of which many conftru&ions were made, mofl 
of them little to his advantage. In the mean time there 
fprung up divifions in his family, and a fpirit of difcord began 
to apgear among his fubje&s. His eldeft fon Perfeus he had 
begotten on a copcubiqe, whence he w?s not fo much refpeft- 
ed as his yoynger brother Pemetriiys. This Demetrius was 
not only happy in the people's affedtions, but was really a prince 
of extraordinary tnerit. He had a f^ncere affection for his 
father, a 910ft tender Joye: for his country, and had con- 
ceived a high t$fp$& fp? the Romans ; among whom he had 
remained fome tinje a hoitage, ^nd vgas afterwards dif- 
mifljed vf\th great r^fpeA. fi(is brother Perfeus, obferving 
wha{ regard Stfiifip paid him, hovz fond the Macedonians 
were of hiux, and what an intereft he had at Rome, began 
to h^e him very heartily, and to do him privately all the 
mifchief be could. The hatred of Philip towards the Ro- 
mans began by degrees to appear, not only by words efcaping 
him at unawares, but by his endeavouring to increafe his 
revenues, by augmenting the cuftoms upon merchandize, and 
caufing the mines to be every-where put under a new regu- 
lation, at the fame time that he granted large privileges to 
certain cities, and endeavoured all that in him lay to encou- 
rage foreigners to come and fettle in his kingdom. Demetrittt 
£aw plainly the drift of this, and therefore advifed his father: 

to 
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to defift from all proje&s againft the Romans, who, as he 
affirmed, would be ever too powerful for him ; wherefore 
it was better that he fhould ufe their friendfhip for the fup- 
porting at Jeaft, if not for the augmenting, his dominions, 
than that, out of a vain hope of recovering part of what he 
had loft, he fhould hazard all that remained, and which he 
might be faid to hold from their courtefy. Philip was too 
great a politician not to difcern the ftrength of his fon's argu- 
ments, yet he could not prevail with himfelf to follow them. 
He remembered the great reputation of his anceftors, and 
was afhamed to fee himfelf, with greater abilities than moft of 
the kings of Macedon, cramped up in narrower bounds than 
their enemies had ever prefcribed them. He took this the 
worfe, becaufe, as he conceived, he had deferved well of the 
Romans ; he alone had affifted them in the JEtolian war ; he 
had given a pafTage to their army through his country, and 
had yielded obedience to their decrees when they touched him 
to the quick. He could not therefore endure, that Eumenes king 
of Pergamus fhould be gratified by them in every thing he aik- 
ed, and himfelf at the fame time as fteadily refufed things 
which in his opinion were his right. His difcontent was augmented 
by a decree of the Romans, which peremptorily required him to 
withdraw his garifons homMnus and Maronea, maritime towns 
of Thrace. Philip pleaded, that if thefe cities were at liberty, 
they would become weak and defencelefs places, and fall ea- 
fily into the hands of the Thraciam and Dar damans, wild 
and barbarous nations, whom, by retaining thefe cities in 
his hands, he kept from doing what they had often pra£tifed 
in former times, viz. making inroads into Macedon* The 
Romans looked on all thefe pretences as fo many frivolous ex- 
cufes, which, when Philip underftood, he determined with 
himfelf to comply with their demands, but at the fame time 
to revenge himfelf on the Maronites, whofe clamours had 
obtained the decree. With this view he fent orders for his 
garifons to leave thofc cities, yet at the fame time fent in- 
ftru&ions to Onomajlus, who was his governor of the mari- 
time coaft of Macedonia, to ftrike fuch a blow, as that the 
Maronites might not be too much tranfported with their li- 
berty. Onomajlus tranfmitted his orders to Cajfander, one of 
the king's officers in Maronea, advifing him privately to let 
in the Thracians, which he did ; and they plundered the city 
with all the circumftanees of cruelty and avarice which could 
poffibly be imagined. Without all doubt, a contrivance of 
this fort was executed with as much fecrecy as poflible ; yet 
fo it fell out, that the Roman deputies gained fuch pofitive 
intelligence, that they charged it home upon the king ; and 
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the Romans thereupon directed, that he fhould juftify himfdf 
before, the. fenate. This was a new mortification, the rather, 
becaufe he was commanded to, fend Onomajlus and Cajfander 
thither; which he conceived to bean high indignity offered 
to him, who was an independent prince, and expe&ed to 
have been believed on his word. Yet, to preferve himfelf 
from being deftroyed, before he was ftrong enough to make 
refiftance, he yielded, though with fome conftraint, to the 
conditions impofed upon him. Onomajlus^ he protefted, he 
could not fend, becaufe he was a perfon whofe ferv/ce he 
needed, and whofe innocence, he affirmed, fufficiently ap- 
peared, in that he was not near the city at the time it was 
taken and facked. Cajfander he fcnt, but took care to have 
him poifoned by the way, and then well knowing that the 
Romans would not pafs by fuch a fcene of extraordinary ac- 
tions, he ordered his fon Demetrius to repair to Rome, with 
notes of the anfwers he had to make to the objections raifed 
againft his conduit, and alfo a fchedule of grievances which 
might ferve to juftify his conduit, if it fhould appear as ex- 
traordinary as it was reprefented. Demetrius, furnifbed with 
thefe credentials, came to Rome ; but when he was admitted 
to defend his father's caufe before the fenate, he was fo much 
amazed at the weight of the feveral charges brought againft 
him, that he was not able to return any anfwer at all. Yet 5 
in regard to his youth, his inexperience, and the great per- 
fonal regard they had for him, he was permitted to make ufe 
of his father's notes, out of which he read what he thought 
would have greateft weight. The caufe over, he had liberty 
given him to return home, and by him was fent the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty formerly made, and his excufes accepted ^ 
but with this exprefs claufe, that ail was done out of regard 
to his fon, which was alfo fignified to him by the embafTadoi 
refident in Mactdon. A circumftance which did not pleafe 
Philips and did very little good to Demetrius, whom his fa- 
ther began to believe more attached to the Romans than him- 
felf ; though in truth the young man only flood in more fear 
of (hem than his father did, becaufe he was brtter acquaint- 
ed with their power and arts than he. Philip failed not to 
ufe the leifure he had acquireJ by his fon's negotiation, in 
providing effectually for war, when all negotiation fhould 
fail. In purfuit of this defign, he took fuel) ftcps as proved 
him to be a man of deep forclight, and one who was as well 
able to ftruggle with fortune as any king that ever lived. In 
the fir ft place, perceiving his fubje&s on the fea-coaft were 
not only greatly addicted to peace, but likewife ftrongly in- 
clined to the Romans, he immediately tranfplanted thefe into 
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JFmathia, and brought multitudes of ThraciOni to inhabit the 
fea-coaft, who were in themfelves a hardy Warlike v people, 
and who, he was lure, would depend upon hirft as the author 
of their fettlements, and him from Whotn they #ere to ex- 
peft all things. Finding the Datdahiafo, i Barbarous Nation, 
who were the implacabfe enemies of the Macedonians , not to 
he wrought upon by fair means, and that it was no toy in 
his power either to bridle or fubdufe them b£ force, he be- 
thought himfelf of a Very eXtraordihary expedient for thfc rid- 
ding himfelf and his people of thefe ted neighbours, and of 
getting better in their room. He fent certain deputies whom 
he could truft to the BaftarnA, a very numerous people, in- 
habiting the banks of the river TJfer, novfr thfc Danube, tto pfcr- 
fuade them to leave their old feats, and to come and pofleft them- 
felves of Dardania, which was a country far preferable to their 
own, and in the conqueft of which he prbrtiHed to affift them. 
There was one difficulty, however, to be adjufted, which 
was their getting to Dardania, becaufe in their march thi- 
ther, they were firft of all to lead with th<im theif wives 
and children ; and fecondly, they were to crofs the domini- 
ons of feveral Thracian princes. The firft feemed to require 
a great deal of time, the latter to render the fchemfe abfolute- 
Jy impracticable. Philip, however, devifed means for re- 
moving both difficulties ; he offered to remit them money to 
furnifh them with neceflaries for thrir journey, and, by pre- 
fents made to the petty princes of Thrace, he procured for 
them a fafe paflage through their dominions. But while his 
mind was big with thefe vaft projefts, he foimd things of im- 
portance enough to difquiet him n£af home. His fubje&s, 
whom he had tranfported from th« coafts of Macedonia, tes- 
tified their difcon tents aloud, and complained vehemently of 
the king's want of affe&ion towards his countrymen, that 
could confent to tranfport them hither and thither, merely to 
make way for ftrangers and barbarians. If Philip had taken 
little notice of thefe paffionate fpecches, it is very probable 
they would in a fhort time have pa/Ted over ; for except that 
they had loft their old habitations, thefe people had fmall 
caufc to repine, being rather gainers than lofers by the ex- 
change they had been forced to make. But the king,' who 
was naturally cruel, and grew more and more jealous as he 
grew in years, conflrueing thofc fharp fpeechesinto rebellion, 
began with adts of feverity to exafperate the people, and to 
make fuch difloynl, who were before but impatient. Thefe 
ftcps, inttead of fupporting, cmharrafled all brother projects 
and induced by degrees fuch inifchiefs, as, with all his poli- 
cy, he knew neither how to remedv, nor how to endure. 
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The quarrels in his family grew daily wider and wider ; Per- 
[bus encouraged all who either ridiculed or declaimed feriouf- 
ly againft the Romans, and Demetrius openly vindicated the 
Romans againft all fuch. An accident at lad happened, 
which increafed thofe diffenfions which were already but too 
fierce, and was attended with fuch qonfequences as could hard- 
ly have been forefeen. Philip, at a certain dated feafon, gave 
dire&ions for luftrating the army, a ceremony heretofore de- 
fcribed, and of which we fhall fay nothing more here, than 
that it was concluded by the representation of a fight, the ar- 
my dividing for that purpofe, and oi^ half combating the 0- 
ther. The two young princes were commanders in this 
mock-engagement, and their companions rafhly inftigating 
them to fhew their /kill and bravery therein, a great deal of 
mifchief enfued. In the end Demetrius prevailed. Per feus 
at the firft was very much difcontented, but when his coun- 
fellors (hewed him, thai this intemperate heat in his brother 
might furnifh him with a very plaufible complaint to his fa- 
ther, he grew better fatisfied, and confulted on this fubjeft 
with his confidents. In the evening both princes entertain- 
ing their friends, fome of Perfeus's fpies were difcovercd at 
Demetrius'* table, and, on account of their infolent beha- 
viour, were firft well beaten, and then expelled. But when 
the company had drank more freely, Demetrius, who was 
naturally good-humoured, would needs go to fee his brother, 
that he might (hew he was no wav difuffe&ed to him ; thofe 
young men, who had lately beaten his fpies, defired Deme- 
trius to excufe them, to which he would by no means con- 
lent, believing that he fhould be able fo to compofe matters 
as to give Perfeus fatisfa£tion. Thofe young men, having quite 
another opinion of his brother's temper, took care privately to 
arm thcmfclves for fear of the word, which when others, who 
were Perfeus** difcreeter fpies obferved,ihey inftantly went and 
acquainted him with ; he and the counfellors about him im- 
mediately determined, that this was the grand opportunity 
they fcught, wherefore they caufed the doors to be immedt 
-itely barricadoed, at which, on his arrival, Dem'irius exprei- 
iing great furprizc, his brother from within called to him to 
be gone, told him, he muft take fome other time, for th.it 
at prefent he was too well guarded to be aflaflinated. Pre* 
lently after Demetrius was accufed by his brother to their la- 
ther of an attempt to murder him \ and it was fuggelled, th:.! 
he did this in confidence that the Rjmans would fupport him . 
and, to give colour to this fugged ion, Ptyfeus took notu- 
of a letter from T, Quintius, wherein it wag recommended: 
to him to fend Demetrius once again to R >me beltei aitciuhn 
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than formerly, as the beft means to procure favour for him- 
felf. Demetrius, on the other hand, defended himfelf bold- 
ly, and, without fhcwing any apprehenfion for the confe- 
quences, he recapitulated all the paflages of the day ; he bit- 
terly inveighed againft his brother for turning tht excrcife of 
the army into a ftruggle for the crown, and for repre- 
fenting adions of merriment and play as the effedte of 
fome gloomy confpiracv ; he avowed his purpofe to vifit his 
brother, but difclaimed any finifter view, or any thought 
in himfelf, to pra&ife againft his brother's life- As for a- 
ny dependance on the Romans, he faid, that thofe only who 
were unacquainted with that people, could fuggeft, they 
would fupport fo bafe and black a confpiracy ; that the af- 
fection they had for himfelf proceeded, if not from his own 
virtue, ?t leaft from their opinion of it, which would have 
been effectually forfeited by fo nefarious an enterprize ; he 
concluded with a folemn afleveration, that, notwithftanding 
what was pafled, he ftill loved Per feus as his brother ; that 
lie revered die king as his parent and his fovereign, and that 
he had ever fought to promote the peace of Macedon, as that 
which was molt conducive to its power and grandeur. Phi- 
///», having calmly heard al! that was faid on both fides, de- 
cide! prudently, and with a great fhew of jufticc. He blamed 
Deii:c:rittt for aciing in fucli a manner, as to give the leaft 
colour to his brother^ charge ; he reprehended Perfeus for 
putting i he vvorft conftructi^n on dubious a&ions ; rifing 
at Icnglli from his feat, he declared, that he would pafs no 
judgment on the pifliges of a day, and the difcourfes at a 
dinner, but woulJ believe of his fons whatever their future 
adliona ftioulu fpenk them, aborting them to take what had 
n.*w happened for warning, and to be extremely circumfpetfr 
i:i their conduct for the future. Notwithftanding this grave 
mv.l dilintercftcd f'peeeh, the king leaned for the time to come 
T-h'.l!y to hi* eddeft ion ; with him he confulted on all his 
alLirs j and him only lie made privv ro the projects he had 
h>rmj:l, for renmine :i pot ;:t liwtt of what the Rowans 
hidt.iU-:! hon Jjini- Ai for Demetrius, he countenanced 

him pu- licly, h;r kept him a ftranqer to his councils. In 
ioc mean tiro*: he formed in his own hrcaft a fchem , which, 
as he (houglu, w»uld put him out of doubt, as to the in- 
t/oMom of his youne; r fori, either by demonftrating his in- 
nocence, or making his guiir apparent. With this view he 

chofe. Pbihde: and Apelles, Macedonian noblemen, who, 
as \x\ a*? his intelligence reached, had never fided with either 
ut the brethren, t.> tnnSr.flldors to Rome i their public 
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inftru&ions ran to aflure the Irate of his maintaining the 
prefent good correfpondence between himfelf and them ; but 
they were privately diredted to inquire into his fons conduit 
there, who were his intimates, and what fchemes he had 
been forming. Thefc worthy embaffadors, perceiving on 
which fide the king's affe&ions leaned, addrelTed chemfelves 
immediately to Perfeus, and with him concerted what re- 
port they ftiould make on their return before they fet out 
tor Rome. The refult of their contrivances was, that when 
Phi lodes and Apelles came back, they fpokc very tenderly 
of Demetrius, and prcfented the king a letter from Titus 
tyuintius, whofe feal, before he opened it, the king, who 
was well acquainted with it, obferved ; wherein the Roman 
interceded earneftly for his younger fon, excufing his wrong 
practice* from his youth, and befeeching the king to pafs by 
the meafures he had taken to fupplant his brother, the ra- 
ther becaufe all Demetrius's hopes from the Romans were 
vain and ill founded, fince himfelf, who loved him fo well, 
would never have countenanced fo bafean adtion. Philip 
made no queftion that he had now difcovered the truth, and 
therefore marched his army towards mount Hxmus, on a fri- 
volous pretext of viewing the country, but in truth, that 
he might have the better opportunity of putting Demetrius 
under an arreft, which he accordingly did, giving one Didas 
the command of the guard placed upon him. This com- 
mander too was one of Perfeus's creatures, and by his direc- 
tions found a way to compJeat the ruin of the young prince. 
He infinuated to him, that though his father had placed him 
as a kind of keeper, yet he was fo much moved with a fenfc 
of his misfortunes, that to deliver him out of them he would 
be content to run any rifque whatever. The haplefs Dtme- 
trias 9 f wallowing the bait, confefled that he defired to fly to 
Home 9 there to pafs his days in fafety out of the reach of 
his vindidtive brother. Didas having communicated this to 
the king, received from him a command to take off his 
prifoner by poifon ; but withal, he was cautioned to do it 
privately, on account of the love born by the Macedonians 
to the young prince, as well as for fear of the Romans. Di- 
dasj according to his matter's orders, poifoned Demetrius ; 
hut the drug working flowly, and the young man complain- 
ing bitterly, the bufinefc began to take air ; upon which 
Difas picked out two ftouc ruffians, who fmothcred that 
hopeful prince in the twenty- fifth year of his age. This was 
the fir ft fait of its kind, which had fallen out in the houfe 
gf Jutigonus the Great, which till now had been rcniarka- 
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ble for nothing fo much as the piety of children towards 
parents, and the affe&ian of parents towards children ; a 
do&rine which Philip himfelf had formerly inculcated to his 
fons, and which he now difpenfed with merely from reafon 
of ftate *. 

Philip Th£ unfortunate Demetrius was hardly in his grave, be- 
falh into a fore his brother and his father altered their condu&. Per- 
deep me- Ji ttSy having obtained all he fought for, began to be lefs 
iancboiy. a ffiduous about his father, and to a& more independently 

than he was wont ; he did not difguife the fatisfa&ion which 
the death of his competitor gave him, or endeavour to con- 
ceal the number of his dependants and the ftrength of his 
fa&ion. Philip was too quick-fighted not to difccrn this 
alteration in his fon's conduit ; he began from that mo- 
ment to doubt whether all that had been told him was true, 
or whether a bafe and cruel fon had not contrived to deprive 
him of a worthy and deferving child, Thefe thoughts hav- 
ing once entered his head, he faw daily more and more cir- 
cumftances tending to heighten the fufpicion. At length he 
communicated his apprehenfions to his coufin Jntig$nus 9 a 
man of great honour and integrity, whofe frank behaviour 
and honeft counfels had long before rendered him obnoxious 
to Per feus. This man readily agreed with the king, that 
his jealoufy of Perfeus was better grounded than that which 
he had conceived of his brother ; he farther informed him, 
that there was one Xychus about the court whoj he had 
good grounds to believe, was privy to the whole contrivance* 
whereupon, by the king's exprefs command, this traitor was 
feized* and brought into his prefence ; where, for fear of 
the torture, he confefled that the letter of T. Shiintius Fla- 
minius was a forgery, and that he had been employed to 
frame it. Philip^ diftra&ed with the thoughts of having 
deftroyed his own child, and tortured Herodorus^ a M*cedo~ 
nian nobleman to death, merely for being his favourite, gave 
himfelf up to a melancholy, which differed very little from 
madnefs. However, by hts and ftarts he aded as a king ; 
for laying fuddenly hold of PhilocLs, he lirft extorted from 
him a confeffion, and then put him to death ; Apelles would 
have fhared his fate, if he had not fecured himfelf by flight, 
withdrawing into Italy^ in hopes of receiving there the news 
of his matter's death, whom age and grief had now brought 
into a very declining condition. As for Per/cus, though he 

1 Liv. Hift. lib. xxxix. xl. Polyb. excerpt.. Hift lib. vif. 
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did not retire out of Macedon> yet he kept upon the borders, 
quite deferring his father's court, expe&ing with impatience 
the happy minute which fhould make it his own. Philips 
having -now a true fenfe of his mifery, plainly perceived that 
his arts ferved only to render him fufpe&ed ; that his cruel- 
ty had made him odious ; that the Romans fpared him only 
out of refpedt to his anceftors ; and that his death, as it 
was expelled, fo it was alio generally wifhed for at home 
and abroad. In this untoward fituation he formed a defign 
of altering the fucceffion of the crown, and having expofed 
the whole contrivance of his fon Perjeus againfthis brother 
Demetrius to the Macedonians, he earneftly recommended 
it to them to fet Antigonus on the throne, which a little 
after he left vacant, dying of grief, when he had reigned 
forty-two years, and began to draw towards threefcore. 
This end had Philips who with great natural parts had art 
excellent education, and in procefs of time all that experi- 
ence could add to perfe& bis wifdom. He was the author 
of his own misfortunes, for his tutor Antigonus left him in 
far happier circumftances than he could ever arrive at, after 
he prefuoied by his own judgment to change the face of 
affairs. In him it is pretended the prophecy of a certain W- 
byl was fulfilled, who foretold, that as the Macedonians owed 
the extension of their power to a Philip, fo a Philip fhould 
bring on its extin&ion. It is indeed obfervable, that thefe 
Philips had a likenefs in their characters, though not in the 
fuccefs of their defigns ; they were both generals, both ora- 
tors, both politicians ; but they differed in this, that the fir ft 
Philip was debonaire, open, and full of clemency, affecting 
empire, but affeSing alfo fo mild a government, as to leave 
men in doubt whether they fhould not prefer it to liberty ; 
whereas the other Philip was fufpicious, implacable, ready 
to Ihed blood, and alike covetous of power, and of making 
himfelf terrible by his power. The firft was profperous in 
all things, the latter profpered not in any 

If Philip had entered upon this ftheme of his ever fo Perfeus. 
little earlier, he had in all probability fucceeded ; for we do Year of 
not find that the Macedonians were much addidted to Per- the Flood, 
fcusy or, that they at all difliked Antigonus ; but inafmuch as 2820. 
the king thought not of it till his life grew near a clofe, Before 
Perfeus found means to bribe his phyikian Caligines y who thrift, 
gave him from time to time notice of his father's ftate of '79- 
health, and who advifed him of his death a coniidcrable time 
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before he differed it to be known to the public. Perfem, 
laying hold of this opportunity, came unexpectedly to the 
city of Denu triai, where his father died, with a body of 
troops, and feated himfelf on the throne by force. His firft 
care was to fettle himfelf firmly, which he conceived could 
not be done, till Antigonus was taken off; he began his 
reign therefore with (hedding blood, and little regarding ei- 
ther the virtues of the man, or his near relation to his own 
family, he caufed him to be put to death. Then he began 
to take gentler meafures, and to put on the appearance of 
clemency and generofity ; virtues with which in truth he was 
wholly unacquainted. We have before mentioned Philip** invit- 
ing the Bajlarna to change their cold barren feats for the fruitful 
country of Dardania. This project with much difficulty he had 
brought to bear in tb? very lafl year of his life ; and thefe people 
were then actually on their march through Thrace to the coun- 
try he had offered them. But when the news of Philip's death 
came to be publifhed, this bufinefs began to go backwards. 
The Bajlarna themfelves doubted, whether it were belt for 
them to proceed, and the Tl?racians were irrefolute as to the 
permiffion of their further progrefs. Hereupon quarrels en- 
fued, under pretence that the Thracians exafted on the Ba- 
jl arn<s in their markets, whence a war took rife, in which at 
iirft the Thracians were grievoufly handled, lofingall the plain 
country to their new guefts, who, not contented therewith, 
began to follow them to the mountains. In this expedition 
their fortune f ailed them, and either the defpair of the Thraci- 
ans, or, *is fume authors have reported, a miraculous tempeftof 
hail, rain, and lightning, compelled the far greateft part of 
thele barbarous invaders to return with their wives and chil- 
dren to their antient dwellings. Only thirty thoufand pene- 
trated into Dardania > and be 'an there to carve out for them- 
felves new fettlemcnts, wherein they were privately affifted 
by Perfeus, who well knew both the nature and importance 
of his father's fcheme. His circumitances did not allow him 
to adi according to his inclination ; his pride and avarice 
fwelledhis boforn with almoft all the vices capable of deform- 
ing the human will ; his fear, however, taught him to 
counterfeit fome of the virtues which give the higheft luftre 
to a crown, Moved by the terror of their greatnefs, he fent 
an embaffy to the Romans, intrcating them to renew the 
lenguc made with his father, and to acknowledge him for 
king of Maccdon, promifing in return to adt as their faith- 
ful ally, to leave iiib neighbours in peace, and to undertake 
no war without their permiihon. At home he affc&cd all 
things that might re.oncile him to the mindb of the people ; 
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he not only curbed his innate thirft of wealth, and made a 
Ihew of generofity, but his adminiftration was alfo wonder- 
fully mild, and, above all, he affe&ed a rigid regard tojuf- 
tice. He fat daily to hear caufcs, and having a clear head, 
decided upon them with fome applaufc. Towards the Greeks 
he behaved with the utmofl moderation ; he gratified them 
in all things they defired of him ; he relinqnifhcd all the pre- 
tences of his anceftors upon any of their cities; in {hort he 
behaved fo over gracioufly, that his very favours rendered him 
Mpected. The Romans, when they had heard his rninifters, 
fent over embafladors of their own into Macedon, who were 
kindly entertained by Perfeus^ till thev began to aft like tu- 
tors. Kirft, they interrogated him about the Bajlarna, and 
began to intimate, that the Romans would not fee the Dar- 
danians fubjedted by thefe barbarians. Perjeus affirmed, that 
he did not invite them ; but that would not ferve his turn, 
they were for forcing him to drive them back again. Short- 
ly after the Dolopians y who were the fubje£ts of Perfeus, re- 
belled, and flew Euphamr his governor, under pretence that 
he had behaved tyrannically ; Perjeus marched againft them 
with an army, and by force reduced them again under his 
dominion, not without chaftifing them pretty feverely for 
their revolt ; this furniihed the Roman cmbafladors with new 
caufe of complaint ; they faid, he was tied up byhis treaty from 
making war without the confent of their {rate; they intimated 
as much to Perjeus^ while he was in the field ; but he would 
not hear of being tied up from punilhing rebels, which to 
him appeared little Iefs than taking from him his kingdom. 
Henceforward therefore the Romans and he were never upon 
good terms, though they were not immediately engaged in 
war, which however, the uneafincfc only of their refpeftive 
circum Stances hind red, and not any inclination in either to en- 
ter into an amicable diftpifition of the caufes whence the 
difa>rd between them fprung. After fubduing the Dohpiam, 
Per feus went to make a viiit to the temple of Apollo at Del- 
phi, marching, however, at the head of his army; this Teem- 
ed to be at once a dangerous and unnccefTiry expedition, on 
account of his pafling through the territories of (hues litthraf- 
ft J £ied to him, and to whom indeed the conduct of his father 
might have jultly rendered him obnoxious; yet Per Jem fo ma- 
naged it, as not only to avoid giving farther offence, but alio 
to make thus very march a means of reftoring friendfhip and 
confidence between himfelf and thefe flates. We took fuch 
care in quartering h s army, that none were opprelled, an I 
paid fo exactly fjr whatever they had, that many thought 
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his paflage a benefit to them. The deputies which were fent 
to compliment him, he received kindly and with refpe& i and 
when he had performed his journey to Delphi* he returned 
without leaving any mark either of refinement or ambition 
behind him. This was a new caufe of complaint at Ronu y 
where, it the king lived upon ill terms with his neighbours, 
it was rcfented as a mark of his tbirft of power ; and 
if he was defirous of being upon good terms with them, 
that too was re fen ted as an indication of his feeking 
allies, in cafe lie ma<te war with tl>e Romans. To fay 
the trurh, fufpicion reigned at pjfefent in Italy and in 
Greece^ the Remans holding none for friends, who fcrupled 
obedience in any thing » and the Greeks began to di- 
ftruft the Roman friendihip, when^ they found it as fatal to 
their liberty as the enmity of others Hence two fa&ions 
Sprung up in Greece* the one wholly dependent on Rome, the 
other defirous of reftoring th* anrie&r glory of their country, 
and therefore favouring the king of Macedon y who on all oc- 
cafions affc&ed to fpeak warmly on this Sopic* and to *epre- 
fent the independency of Greece as the main point he bad in view. 
As a war was generally expe&ed, and as the king himfelf 
meant at laft to recur * to force, he took great pains to be 
well provided for it ; he cultivated the friendihip of the Rho- 
diarist who had been his father's open enemies, and this with 
fuch fuccefs, that in a moft fumptuous manner th*y convey- 
ed to him Laodice the daughter of SehueuSj fon to Antiochus 
the Great \ About the fame time he married his fifter to 
Prufias king of Bithynia* whom he had engaged in alliance 
with him. With the Thracians he not only ftruck up a peace, 
but drew them to confent to furnilh him withfokliers, when 
and in what proportion he pleafed. In his own kingdom of 
Macedon, he not only laid up vaft fums of money, but pro- 
vided magazines of provifions for a great army for ten years, 
keeping up at the fame time thirty thoufand foot and five 
thoufand horfe. Thefe fteps appeared fo prudent to the 
Greeks, that, forgetting Eumenes king of Pergamus^ their old 
favourite, upon whom they had heaped extravagant honours, 
they began to incline to Perfeus^ who gave himfelf out loi 
the patron of the Greek liberty againft the pride of the Ro- 
mans j Eumenes^ provoked at this, and being alfo an heredi- 
tary enemy to Perfeus whom he greatly hated, determined 
to make a fpecial journey to Rome on purpofe to incite the 
fenate to pull down his competitor, whom he now looked or 
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as the idol of Grace. Perfeus had alfo his embafiadors, the 
chief of whom was one Harpalus, at Rome, who, when Eu- 
mmes had been heard, requeued to fpeak in the king's defence. 
This was granted them, and Harpalus, who was at the head 
of the commiffion, either of his own head, or by dire&ion 
from the king, fpoke in very high terms. He faid, that Per- 
feus had hitherto and would always give every reafonable fa- 
tisfa&ion to the Romans, but that he would ftill remember he 
was a fovereign prince ; and if reafonable fatisfadion would 
not content them, he would not be afraid of betaking 
himfelf to arms. The fenate a&ed with its ufual cau- 
tion, concealed the fubftance of Eumenes's fpeech, that 
it might be thought to contain more than it really did, and 
gave the embafiadors of Perfeus a cold general anfwer. Eu- 
menes, when he went from Rome, refolved to imitate the 
conduct of his rival, and, in order to regain the favour of 
the Greeks, to vifit the temple at Delphi ; Perfeus having in- 
telligence of this, took fpecial care for his reception, by cauf- 
ing four aflaffins to hide themfelves behind a wall making one 
fide of a narrow paflage from the fea to the temple, whence 
with ftones they might deftroy Eumenes without being difco- 
vered themfelves. This fcheme was carried into execution, 
and very narrowly miffed meeting with fuccefs. The bra- 
vos took the king at the propofed difadvantage, and fo ef- 
fectually ftoned him, that they had not the leaft fufpicion of 
his efcaping death. They then endeavoured to provide for 
their own fafety, and one of them being flower of foot than 
the reft, they killed him to prevent his making any difco- 
very. However, the king came afterwards a little to himfelf, 
and was conveyed to the ifland of AZgina, where he lay con- 
cealed, till fuch time as he was perfeftly recovered. In all 
probability, Perfeus would have been well contented, notwith- 
standing the mifcarriage of his defign, if it had remained a 
fecret j but it was his misfortune to have the whole break out 
with fuch evidence as could fcarce be denied. One Praxo y 
a lady of quality at Delphi, with whom king Perfeus had 
lodged, had entertained the aflaffins, and one of them was 
known to be Evander, a Cretan, who was general of the aux- 
iliary troops in the fervice of the king of Macedon. Valeri- 
us, a Roman embaffador in Greece, caufed Praxo to be feized 
and fent into Italy, where they had fcarce made difcovery ot 
the plot againft Eumenes, when the news of another, which 
more nearly concerned them, came from the diligence of the fame 
perfon. Valerius brought with him one Rammius, a citizen 
of Brundufium, who opened the following fcene: he faid, 
that having a large houfe in his native city, he had often en- 
tertained the Macedonian embafiadors, when palling to Rme* 
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and returning thence home. That king Perfeus, having given 
him to under ftand that he took very kindly his civility to his 
minifters, invited him into Macedon, and when he was come 
thither, caufed to be propofed to him the giving of a certain 
poifonous drug to the principal fenators who were efteemed e- 
nemies to the Macedonian intereft, which poifon Rammius was 
informed would work imperceptibly. That for fear of his own 
life he had accepted thiscommiflion, but had immediately dif- 
clofed it to Fah'riuss&nd with him came home. The Romans 
upon this difpatched orders to their em bafladors in Macedon to 
acquaint Perjeus with the crimes laid to his charge, and to demand 
direct anfwers ; of which the king being informed, he put off 
their audience feveral times, and having at length tired out their 
patience, they refolved to return home. When they were a- 
bout to put this defign in execution, he fent for them, and 
heard all they had to fay. In anfwer to their harangue, he 
fell rudely upon their mailers : hefaid the Romans were grown 
fo intolerably proud, fo exceflively infolent, and fo unreafona- 
bly greedy of authority, that they would not be content to 
have princes for their allies, unlefs they were a Mb their flaves. 
*I hat under colour of fending em bafladors, they fent fpies, and 
fometimes tutors; that as to the league made with his father, he 
had nothing to do with it. That he had indeed fubmitted to 
it on his firft coming to the crown, becaufe his affairs were 
unfettled ; but that for the future he would not look upon 
himfelf to be bound by it, though he was content to make a 
new treaty upon equitable terms. The cm bafladors having ac- 
cording to their inductions defied him ; he commanded them 
t ) depart his dominions in three days. It was the misfortune 
of this king to have at fomc times too much, and at other 
times too little, fpirit. I Hie had begun the war with the 
fame vigour that on this occafion he fecmed to declare it, in 
all probability he had fucceeded therein ; but fu fieri ng fear to 
get the better of him, and entertaining falfe hopes of peace, 
he once more fell into a train of negotiation, than which no- 
thing could be more prejudicial to his affairs. Before we 
proceed farther, it will be neceflary to take notice of the 
conduct of the princes, whofe dominions bordered on thofe of 
Al ace don in this nice conjuncture. Gent ins king of lllyria, 
and tiie Rhodiam^ inclined to the Macedonian fide, for which 
reafbn the Romans dealt haughtily with them for the prcfcnU 
very fevei el v afterwards. Eumcnes king of Pergarnus did 
not only difcover his ufual complaifancc for the Romans, but 
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allo the molt fierce and implacable hatred againfl: Perjeus. 
Prulias king of liithynia defired to ftand neuter. He 
ligations to the Romans, and he had married the fi/ler of 
the king of Macedonia AnUochus king of Syria declared 

for 
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for the Romans ; fo did the regency in Egypt, where the 
king was a child. Cotys king of the Odryftans declared for 
the Macedonians. As for the Greek cities, thofe in the go- 
vernment were, generally fpeaking, in the intereft of Rome, 
and the people in moft of' them as generally favourers of Per- 

feus 01 . 

The frefh applications of the king for peace produced no War 
other anfwer than this, That if he was fincerely inclined to breaks ou 
treat with the Romans, he might have am opportunity of doing ™itb tie 
it Jhortly in his own dominions, into which they were about to Roman?. 
fend their conful with an army. They were not at all woife 
than their words. P. Licinius Craffus was immediately after 
difpatched with an armyj but, before he could arrive in 
Greece, Perfeus had attempted another method of treating ^ 
for having been informed, that Martins, a Roman legare, 
was in Theffaly, he came himfelf down to Lariffa, and there 
defired to have an interview with him, with which Marthas 
complied. At this conference the artful Roman, though he 
talked in the high (train of his country, yet he mingled fo 
many obliging expreifions, and teftified fuch perfonal refpeet 
for the king, as put him upon fending embafladors once more 
to Rome, when his affairs required 1 leading down a good army 
into Greece which would have enabled his friends there to 
luve acknowledged their attachment to him, and have pre- 



vented the Boeotians and others fiom declaring as they did 
for the Romans, merely out of fear. When Martius the 

Roman embaffador returned home, he valued himfelf very 
much for having over-reached the king, and drawn him into 
a truce ; for he had agreed to one for a certain tjnie, wheic- 
by himfelf, who was in a condition of acting, was bound up, 
and the Roinuns had time given them, till they could he in a 
condition to aft. The embafi'adors of Perfeus, who came in 
confequenceof this truce to Rome, had audience given them i 
but, notwithftanding they fignified the king's readincts to 
give full and ample futisfactign on every head, they rerci\rd 
a very fhort anfwer, and were commanded r«» unit Italy in 
thirty days. When thefe embafiadois returned, Perjeus u iih 
much ado perceived that pjace was upon no terms to be had, 
and therefore, as if it had been againft his will, though his 
counfels had hitherto always led that way, he beg;m to pre- 
pare for opening the war. He appointed the general remit /- 
vous of his army at Cititwi, whither when he himfelf came, 
he offered a hecatomb to Pallas, and then proceeded to a 
general review. He muftercd on this occalion thirty nine 
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thoufand foot and four thoufand horfe : the moft numerous 
and by far the fineft army, that, fince Alexander** expedition 
into Ajia, any Macedonian king had brought into the field. 
The king having viewed them, mounted his tribunal, from 
whence he made a long and laboured harangue, entering into 
a detail of all that had pafied between himfelf and the Romans^ 
from his acceffion to the crown to that time, which the fol- 
diers heard with fome attention and moderate figns of fatif- 
fadtion ; but when .at the clofe he reprefented the antient 
glory of the Macedonians^ and the mifery to which the Ro- 
mans fought to reduce them in pathetic terms, the army 
fhouted aloud, and promifed him that they would die in the 
field to a man, rather than not equal their anceftors, and re- 
deem their country from any apprehenfions of being fub- 
je£ted by this new and arrogant (rate. The king after this 
gave audience to the deputies from the feveral cities of Mace- 
don y each of which offered men, money, and provifions for 
carrying on the war. Perfeus teftified the pleafure he re- 
ceived from thefe tokens of their loyalty, but told them in 
anfwer, that as the war he made was for their defence, fo he 
would endeavour that it fhould be carried on without any 
burthen or expence to them, and therefore, except carriages 
for his baggage, he would expeft nothing atprefent from them. 
Thefc were quickly furnifhed, and the king took his rout in- 
to Tbeffaly, whither foon after came the Roman conful wish 
two legions, in hopes of finding a confederate army, ready 
to receive him, ftrong enough co have faced Perfeus y .'but 
herein he was miftaken, and, as foon as he found hie mrftake, 
was compelled to act (lowly and cautioufly. The Macedonian 
. king in the mean time had abundance of cities opened to him * 
and feveral of thofc that did not yield, he took by force.. A* 
length he began to wafte the country about Pherea^ notwith- 
ftanding the conful lay with his army within a few miles 
of it ; and though he had in his army feveral kings and princes, 
who came on purpofc fo ftew their fidelity to the Romans 
and their hatred to Perfeus. The conful, however, durft 
not adventure to offer the enemy battle, which when the 
Macedonian perceived, he advanced within twelve miles of 
him, and with his horfe md light-armed troops came and in- 
I\i 1 ted him in his camp. This he repeated feveral days toge- 
ther, though he was obliged to fend every day carriages laden 
with cafks of water to refrefh his troops, there being 
none in the road. At length he took a nearer ftation by fe- 
ven miles, from whence he could with greater facility march 
fo and difturb the Roman camp. Accordingly, inftead of 
"ominjjas he was wont to do a little before notn, he appeared 

next 
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next morning before the Roman camp by break of day. The 
whole camp was in confufion, and the foldiers began to have 
but an indifferent opinion of a conful, whofe firft intelligence 
of the enemy came from the noife of their arms. Licinius 

drew up the foot within the camp, the horfe and light-armed 
troops he fent to fight the Macedonians. When Perfeus pei - 
ceived them ifluing from their camp, he drew his own forces 
into a line within five hundred paces of their retrenchments. 
Cotys king of the Odryfians took poft with his own troops on 
the left. The Macedonian and Cretan horfe on the right. 
The king with his hou&old troops in the centre, having be- 
fore them a forlorn of four hundred flingers and archers. On 
the other fide all the Roman and Italian horfe were in the 
right, under the command of Caius Licinius Crajfus. The 
troops of the allies in the left. £>uintus Mucius with a choice 
corps of horfe was in the centre, having before him a troop 
of a hundred Gauls, and three hundred of the horfe brought 
by Eumenes. Four hundred Tbeffalian horfe were placed as a 
corps of referve on the left of the left wing, and the 
reft of the forces of Eumenes, under the command of him- 
felf and his brother Attalus, drew up behind the iaifc line 
of horfe between them and the retrenchments. The action 
was lively, and quickly over, ending every-where to the ad- 
vantage of the Macedonians. Cotys with his Thracians beat 
the flower of the Roman cavalry. King Perfeus in the cen- 
tre broke the^ auxiliaries, and greater flaughtcr had been 
made, if the Theffalian horfe with the light-armed troops had 
not covered the retreat of the reft into the camp. The 
troops on each/ide were about four thoufand. The Romans 
loft two hundredi horfe killed on the fpot, as many taker, pri- 
soners; and of the foot there were no Iefs flain than two 
thoufand. Of tl|e Macedonians there fell twenty horfe and 
forty foot only. While Perfeus remained in the field, his 
generals, Hippies and Leonatus, without ftaying for his com- 
mand, brought up the phalanx, and prefled him to ftorm the 
enemy's retrenchments. If he had followed their advice, in 
ail probability he had put an end to the war ; for by this 
time the very Greeks, who were in the fervice of the R&- 
mans, began to perceive they were rivctting their own chains, 
and would gladly have laid hold of any opportunity of declar- 
ing againft their matters with fafety. But the coward- 
ly counfel of Evander the Cretan, who had managed the af- 
faffination of Eumenes^ prevailed with Pcrjeus to let things 
remain as they were till nexrday ; but the conful prevented 
his taking fuch an advantage a lecond time, by parting the 
river Pemui in th;: night, and betaking himfelf to an ad- 
vantageous 
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vantagcous poll. The next day Perfeus came with his horfe 
and foot to take a view of what they might have clone the 
day before ; afterwards he advanced to Mopfelus^ under Co- 
lo jr of /heightening the Romans in their new quarters, but 
in truth, that he might have an opportunity of treating with 
the conful*. Accordingly he fent deputies to acquaint him, 
that, notwithftanding his late victory, he was contented to 
accept of the terms which ha J been granted to his father 
Philip after lie waj vanquifhed. The conful an f were J, that 
he would grant him no tonus, but thofe of fubmitting him- 
iclf and his kingdom to the difcretion of the Roman people. 
The king, not yet to be difcouraged, fent again to offer 
tribute, and when he found this application alfo vain, he re- 
tired to his old camp. This pufilanimous conduct ruined 
him in the opinion both of his friends and foes ; the Ro- 
mans would grant him nothing, and the Greeks were afraid 
to cxpreis any inclination towards him, having no reafon 
to expect that he would defend them, who had fo little 
he-art to defend himfelf. When Perfeus found that he had 
mo choice but war, he began to renew ir, and as he had 
once been very near furprizing the Roman camp, he thought 
to be quicker the next time ; but the Roman conful was be- 
come more careful, and fo his forced marches had no other 
conferences than fatiguing his troops. He then fell upon 
their foragers with fume fuccefs, but this drawing on another 
horfc battle, he waj> routed with confiderable r 4ofs j where- 
upon he retired into Macedon \ On his retreat the conful 
recovered fcveral places in Thejfaly, and Lucretius the AV 
man admiral levied heavy contributions on the Greek coafh 
Arter wards Atpins Claudius was fent to ppnetrate Maccdon 
on the Tide or Ilyr:a\ but he had very 'ill entertainment, 
fur tne irnabitants of a frontier town pretending to betray 
i; 7 toe Roman genera! entered it fo carelef Iv, that they had 
an opooitunity of failing upon his troops, which they ufed 
fo wed, that lie was glad to make a very precipitate retreat 
Howcvei, not long after he took it, while Perfus with great 
trouble made an expedition into /Etolia\ the piincipal citv 
m which, it was promil' d fhould he yielded up to him. Ju 
this the king mifcarned \ but \\\ his return he took ievetal 
places, and having lengthened one of his lieutenant gene- 
rals with fome recruits, that general fell upon Claudius, iuur- 
cd him, and letook Ufcana. The next fpring the conful 
Martins was fent to command again ft Perfeus. As foon 
as he came to the army he began to make war in eauieirj 
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his intent was to penetrate into the very heart of Macedo- 
nia, which, however, he found a very difficult matter. Per- 
fnts hud diftrihuted his forces in fuch a manner as to guard 
ail the paffes, not knowing where the enemy would break 
through ; encamping himielf at Dium with a confiderable 
corps of troops, thai he might be ready to afliit any of his 
gaards that Ihould be attacked. This was wifely enough 
contrived, if he had executed his fcheme with tolerable 
courage. The Roman conful attempted to pals over a ve- 
ry high mountain at a finall diftance from his camp ; the 
road through which he was to pals was extremely narrow, 
and very much encumbered, fo that if there had been no 
enemy at hand to oppofe him, the palfage had been difficult 
enough. Hippias> however, with a body of Macedonian 
foot appeared in his way, and fuch trouble they gave him, 
that he neither knew how to proceed, nor how to retire. 
If Per feus had fupported his own foldiers, the conful had been 
undone ; but he fpent his time in making courfes with his 
cavalry, fo that Hippias was left to fight it out, and Mar- 
tins with much ado got into the famous vale of Tempe 7 con- 
trary to all expectation, and when he might have been re- 
pelled with eafe, or, which was worfe, might have been 
(iarved with all his army. As loon as the timorous Per- 
feus received the news of the Roman conful's being in full 
march towards him, heinftantly flighted Diurn, z. place ftrong 
by fttuation, and well fortified, crying out, that he was van- 
quished without a battle, and that all was loll: - y he alio dif- 
pjtched orders to Andronlcus, governor of Thejfa Ionic a , to 
burn the arfenal there with all the naval {tores he had 
with fo much pains laid up ; and to Nicias % governor of 
P'//ff, he fent pofitive directions to throw ail his treafures 
into the fea. The former of thefe orders, Andronicits, who 
received ir, had too much wifdom to execute; the latter 
Xicias conceived delivered in terms too precife to he Jiib- 
i>eyed, fo the treafurcs wore inftantly thrown into the fea. 
When the king recovered his fright a littie, and perceived 
that the conful now he was come into Mocedtn could effect 
no great matter, he fent to have his treafurcs recovered by 
divers, which was alio done, and then to reward the vyii" 
dom of Andronicu'i the loyalty of Nic'tas, and rhe labour of 
thole poor men who had plunged to the bottom of the fca 
to lei ve him, he ordered them all to he nut to dentil, hoping 
bv thiv. means to coiKVal from (he world his fcandalous mean- 
iH-fs ol fpirir, In i browing up all hope*, th** very moment In* 
• v 's attacked. With Hi: fame v ir w he fent for ti'"v:.*< and 
-*j*Upt**i4t*** who had to iiiardv litflviiJeJ tli? v>:ii.< 's-. .u*i 
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after having with great heat reproved them at the head of 
the army, he with much feemmg relu&ancy left them in their 
commands : had they attempted to defend their condu&, 
which in itfelf was above cenfure, they had without doubt 
fhared in the fate of Andronicus y Nieias, and the divert* In 
the mean rime the conful Marttus took pofleffion of Dium> 
and advanced farther into Macedonia^ having fent orders to 
the praetor Lucretius at Larijfa to franfport with all diligence 
proviiions for his army into Macedon. Whether the praetor 
executed the commands fent him with all the care he was 
able, or whether the badnefs of the roads permitted not the 
waggons to proceed farther than Phila, certain it is, that 
there they ftopped. The conful the farther he marched found 
his diltrefs ftill increafe, fo that, terrified with the fear of 
loiing his whole army, he fuddenly did what the king had 
done before, abandoned all that was already in his power, 
and marched precipitately back to Phi/a. Perfeus feized 
this opportunity, and, after having given dire&ions for re- 
pairing D turn 9 encamped on the river Eunipus y where he 
fortified himfelf fo well, that the conful durft not attack him, 
and, which was ftili worfe, could not advance farther into 
the country, fo that except taking the city of Heraelea* he 
did nothing throughout the whole campaign. To fhew his 
good -will, however, he fent orders to the Roman admiral to 
make defcents on the fea-coaft, and to make himfelf matter 
of all, or at leaft of molt of, the confiderable ports n . In 
obedience to thefe directions, the admiral firft attempted 
TheJJalonica^ but with very indifferent fuccefs ; the coun- 
try about it he ravaged, but for the city itfelf he found 
his forces were not either able to inveft, or to attack it, fo 
he failed ftili along the coaft, landing and attacking the little 
cities of £nia and Antigonia^ without being able to take 
either. Then proceeding to CaJJandria he was there joined 
by king Eumenes with twenty ifhipsofwar; they both a- 
greed to befiege the citadel of Cajfandrim in form, which ac- 
cordingly they did, and for fome time proceeded fuccefsfully by 
fap ; but while they founded an alarm in their camp, and 
made other difpofitions for a falfe attack to amufe the gari- 
fon, the befieged fuddenly fallied and furprized them, cutting 
off the miners, and the troops who were fent to fupport 
them. A little after they received relief by fea, whereupon 
king Eumenes and the Roman admiral reimbarked their troops, 
and ftood away for Demetrias. When they arrived before 
that city, they again landed ; but there they found Euphra- 
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rtir, a Macedonian general; who, having a fine corps of troops 
under his command, not fatisfied with preferving the city, 
encamped before it, and would not fo much as fuffer the Ro- 
mans to pillage the country without calling them to a fevere 
account ; whereupon the admiral once more imbarlced his 
forces, being obliged to put an end to the campaign on 
his fide, having done juft nothing at all. The praetor 
jfppius Claudius lay all this while in Illyria with a body of 
troops; but whether he was never ftrong enough to invade 
Macedon, or whether king Perfeus by himfelt or his lieute- 
nants defeated him in any expedition for that purpofe, we know 
not, having none but Roman guides to inftrudl us ; this is 
certain, that by the end of the campaign he was in a very 
mifeiable condition, infomoch, that he earneftly demanded 
of the Achceans a reinforcement of five thoufand men, which 
he had certainly received, if the envy of Alarlius the conful 
had not induced him to fend a contrary order under pretence 
of fparing the Roman allies o. Thefe fuccefslefs proceedings, 
joined with fome apprehenfions that the Romans were not ve- 
ry well affe&ed to any kings, induced Eumenes to think of 
changing fides, and of coming to fome agreement with his 
old enemy Perfeus. He thought, however, that his friend- 
(hip, being of great value, ought to be well paid for, and 
knowing that the Macedonian had heaped up large treafures, 
he fct his* amity at a very high price, no lefs than fifteen hun- 
dred talents. This alfo he required to be paid down, pro- 
miling to give hoftages for his obferving an exadt neutrality ; 
and if a further fum was paid him, to make peace for him 
with the Romans. Perfeus liked every thing but parting with 
the monay, and to this even the giving of hoftages would 
not perfuade him, though nothing could be clearer, than thac 
the fmgle detaching of Eumenes from the Roman intereft was 
of much greater value than that fum. The policy of Per- 
feus ran quite a contrary way, he fancied, that his very nego- 
tiations would produce the defired effedl without parting with 
a taleht ; and herein he was right, for they did produce an 
inveterate hatred between the Romans and their old friend 
Eumenes ; but that hatred did not produce him any good, and 
we fhall fee that the fame conduit had the like event in other 
places. Illyria was the only fide of the Macedonian kingdom 
which afforded a plain and open pafl'age. This had hitherto 
been well fecured, partly by force, partly by artfully kecp- 
Jn g up diffentions and clifputes between Gentius king of Iliyria 
and the Romans. Perfeus was very dciirous of pufhing this 
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matter ftill farther ; he knew well, that if he could kindle 
a war againft Rome on this fide, it would at leaft protect his 
territories, and at the fame time divide the forces of the 
republic. He therefore commiffioned his embafladors to 
njake Gentius large offers, in cafe he would break with the 
Romans aw^I carry on the war with vigour. This young Illy 
riccd pjince hearkened willingly to the offers made him, for 
\x comprehended eafily enough, that the Romans would 
e:acnd their dominions on all fides, and that to be their ally 
vvouid be only in other terms to become fubje£t to them. 
He therefore plainly anfwered Perfeusy that he was content 
to take a (hare in the war, but that he by no means could ftir 
till he had a confiderable fum of money. This mention of 
money (topped Ferfeus's mouth for a time ; however, when 
the conful broke into Tempe y Per feus thought he might as 
well yve Gentius his wealth, as throw it into thefea ; where- 
fore he fcnt him ten talents by way of earnefl, and lealed up 
three hundred more, which was the fum agreed on in the pre- 
fence of the liljrtan embafladors, and ordered them alfo to 
be conveyed to his ally ; yet here again covetoufnefs getting 
the better of hi* fear, he directed they fhould make very flow 
marches, and flop upon the frontiers, till they had further 
orders. When Gentius had received from Pantaucbus the 
Macedonian minifter ten talents, and letters from his own 
embafladors, importing, that three hundred more were ac- 
tually upon ihe road, he was perfuaded to take what was 
called the firft neceflary ftep on his fide, which was to feize the 
Roman embafladors, in open violation of the law of nations. 
Or* this when Per feus had advice, he fent immediately to put 
a flop to the progrefs of the treafure waggons \ for he knew 
that Gentius would be forced for his own fake to engage in a 
war, on account of his having imprifoned the legates of the 
republic. This low policy iflued in the ruin of the JUyrian % 
his kingdom, and family, at the fame time that it produced 
Perjeus no good in the world. Thefe miflakes one would 
have thought might have induced the king to have thought 
better for the future ; but he was everlaflingly fleady in wroiU!; 
meafurcs, and would never be brought to acl othcrwife, 
than as a moll careful treafurer for his enemies. It happened, 
that ClondicHSi who, from the bell intelligence we have, 
feer.i; to have been king of the Rajiarna^ that is, of Inch 
oi th' in u'i had fettled themfelves on the frontiers of MaceJoa, 
had r.j.r^ed Co biinj r a very confiderable reinforcement to ihf 
kn J/ i ; . . piovid.d, that they might enter into p:efcntpav 
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I with ten thoufand foot and as many horfe, all choice troops 
I and well difciplined. As foon as king Perfeus had intelligence of 
I their approach, he fent ope Antigonus, a lord of his court, to 
I congratulate Clondicus, and to defire him to haften his march 
I to the camp ; when Antigonus had delivered his mefTige, 
I Clondicus anfwered him, that the Gauls could not march a 
I ftep farther without money, and that if he had not brought 
I it with him, he muft return to his mafter and demand it in- 
I ftantly. Antigonus, having received this fhort anfwer, re- 
I turned with ail imaginable fpeed to his mafter. Perfeus here- 
upon called a council of war, in which he made a long fpeech, 
tending only to fave his money. He faid, tha^ the coming 
of fuch a number of Gauls might have a very bad tendency; 
and that it might be as difficult to get them out of the king- 
dom, as the Romans ; though it was evident enough, he 
I might have employed them immediately in Thejfaly, where, 
I whether they had a&ed according to his inftrudtions or not, 
they muft have made a very powerful diverfion, and compel- 
led the Romans to have quitted Macedunia. When Perfeus 
had declaimed upon this head fufficiently, he proceeded to 
fhew, that five thoufand horfe wjuld be as many as he fhould 
have occafion for ; and when he had delivered himfelf fo ful- 
ij on this fubjeft, how could it be expected that any in his 
council fhould oppofeit ? Antigonus therefore was fent back 
to Clondicus to inform him, that king Perfeus would accept 
no more than five thoufand horfe ; intelligence which might 
have ftirred a man of bafe principles to a£t in fuch a manner as 
Perfeus moft feared. Clondicus, however, made no other 
anfwer than this i.. That it was very extraordinary, the king 
jhould not have confidered how many he wanted before they had 
marched fo far, and at the fame time recurred to his old de- 
mand, viz. whether he had brought pay for thofe five thoufand 
men? Antigonus being forced to own that he had not, Clondicus 
and his Gauls would have no longer patience ; but immedi- 
ately began their march home again, fpoilirg fome part of 
Thrace in their way, which created Perfeus new enemies, at 
the fame time that he wasjuftly deprived of the affiftance ' 
that he hoped from his friends. Befidcs the attempts already 
mentioned, this prince made fome others, as well for the 
fupport of himfelf, as for the withdrawing fome of their 
allies from their attachment to the republic. With this 
view he fent embafludors to Auticchus Icing of Syiia, with 
orders to reprcfent to him, that the Rowans were alike ene- 
mies to all kings, and that his turn would be next, if once 
Macedonia was fubdued ; wherefore he ptuyed him to inter- 
pofe fo fur, as either to oblige the Remans to leave himfelf in 
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quiet pofleffion of the kingdom of his anceftors, or, by join- 
ing with him, bring about fuch a redu&ion of the power of 
the commonwealth, as to compel her to allow peace to all 
princes, without pretending to prefcribe them laws in their 
own dominions. Perfeus alfo folicited the Rhodians y who at 
this time were very powerful at fea, and, by flattering 
them, induced a favourable regard to be Ihewn to his inte- 
rcfts. The conful Martius had alfo fome points to carry 
with thefc people, he therefore infinuated to them, that if 
they fent deputies to Rome, they might be a means of reftor- 
ing peace to this part of the world, through their mediation : 
but in this he moft egregioufly deluded them, as they found 
to their coft ; for when their minifters had audience of the 
fenate, and in their harangue propofed their mediation, they 
received an anfwer, not only harfh and fevere, but contemp- 
tuous alfo in the higheft degree. The embafladors of the 
king of Bitbynia^ who likewife laboured the fame point, 
had a cold return made them ; but Onefimus^ a Macedonian 
nobleman, whofe attachment to the Romans had obliged him 
to leave his country, was not only favourably heard by the 
fenate, but had a very large penfion affigned him, and in all 
public places was treated with the higheft refpeft. But it is 
now time to return to the war, which ended the next cam- 
paign in the ruin of Perfeus and the total reduction of hrs 
kingdom, though that campaign was over in a fortnight p . 

The Romans had no reafon to be fatisfied with thofe who 
had hitherto commanded in Macedon ; for though it did not ap- 
pear, and perhaps it was never fufpe&ed, that they were bi- 
afTed from their duty, yet they had very clearly (hewn, that 
they wanted courage and conduct to finifli the war. Thcfe 
commanders therefore were all removed, and new ones ap- 
pointed. The conful Paulus Emilius had the command af- 
figned him of the army already in Macedonia ; OSfavius was 
appointed admiral, and Anicius fent into Illyria. Thefe 
changes were all fo much for the better, that it is not eafy 
to fay, which of the three executed his charge the beft. E- 
militis, when he arrived in the Roman camp found about 
thirty thoufand men therein, of whom upwards of twelve thou- 
fand were Roman foot. The foldiers thought to have treated 
him as they had done his predecefTors, fo they began to 
queftion all his commands, to reafon upon his orders, and to 
difcufs in their own minds the worth of thofe motives upon 
which he aded. The conful would bear nothing of this j he 
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advifed them to whet their fwords ; as for the duty of a gene- 
ral, he would not lay fo heavy a burthen upon any of his fol- 
ders, but was content to take it entirely upon himfelf. To 
ftew them, however, that he really knew more than either 
they or thofe who had hitherto commanded them, he decamp* 
ed, and drew nearer the enemy, a motion hitherto thought 
impracticable on account of the want of water. EmtUus 
rightly conceived, that though there were not either fpring* 
or rivulets vifible, yet it could not be, that fo great a moun- 
tain as Olympus^ fo covered with fine grafs and beautiful trees, 
fliould want water ; he therefore ordered wells to be funk, 
which perfectly anfwered his purpofe, by their becoming pre- 
sently full of water ; this alfo raifed the courage of his foldiers, 
and made them perfectly tradable. E mill 'us next directed en- 
quiries to be privately made, whether there were not feme roads, 
however difficult or round about, that led to the top, and fo 
over this mount Olympus ; for the conful faw plainly, that to 
attack Perfeus in his retrenched camp, where with extreme 
diligence he had fortified himfelf, would be to expofe his troops 
to a molt bloody and at the fame time a moft hazardous, en- 
counter. His enquiries were not fruitlefs ; he was in a fhort 
time informed, that there was fuch a way as he apprehended 
there was, and that, as it was extremely fteep and craggy, fo 
the guard polled there was but llender. This news rejoiced 
him, and he thereupon detached five thoufand light-armed 
troops, under the command of Scipio Emilianus and j^. Fabius 
Maximusy his own fons, but adopted into other families. 
When this detachment marched from the camp, it took the 
road to the fea, the conful giving out, that they were to go 
on board the fleet, which under the command of OSfavius lay 
upon the coaft, in order to wafte the maritime parts of Ma* 
cedonia. But when Scipio and j^. Fabius had received the 
necefiary provifions, and night began to fall, they faced about* 
and marched with all imaginable diligence up the mountain* 
Three days they employed in paffing it, and during thofe three 
days EmtUus drew out his forces, and attacked the Macedoni- 
an camp, notwithstanding that Perfeus by the fituation and for- 
tifications of his camp, with the engines placed upon them, 
eafily and conftantly repulfcd the Romans. At length the de- 
tachment reached and defeated the Macedonian guards, whom 
they furprized afleep, though thev afterwards ltood to their 
arms, and made fomc defence. This obftacle removed, Sci- 
pio and Fabius with their men defcended by the channel of a 
brook, now dry, into the country below, and appeared fud- 
denly on the other fide of the Macedonian camp. Perfeus ap- 
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mediately decamped, and retired precipitately to Pydna. There 
he held a council of war, in which fome of his beft friends 
advifed him to garifon his ftrongeft cities with his beft troops, 
and to lengthen out the war, experience having (hewn that the 
Macedonians were better able to keep cities, than the Romans 
were to take them \ but this opinion the king rejedted from 
this cowardly principle, that perhaps the town he chofe for his 
refidence might be firft befieged. Thofe who with him dif- 
liked this fentiment, were for putting all upon a battle. The 
reafons they affigned in fupport of their judgment were thefe : 
Firft, that the army of Perfeus> which confifted of fomewhat 
more than forty thoufand men, exceeded the confuPs ki num- 
ber : Secondly, that his troops were the flower of the Mace- 
donian infantry and horfe : Thirdly, that they were to fight 
now for their cities, wives, and children, and would therefore 
not only behave valiantly, but like defperate men : Fourthly, 
that the king and molt of the nobility being prefent would 
greatly encourage them : Fiftlily, they had now leifure to 
chufe their ground, fo as to bring the phalanx, hitherto invin- 
cible, to aft with the greateft advantage. It muft beconfef- 
fed, thefe pofitions were very plaufible, and therefore we need 
not wonder, that they prevailed on Perfeus y who was a prince 
of a very defultory genius, fometimes violent in one opinion, 
and prefently recurring with the fame violence to a contrary 
fentiment. When once it was refolved to fight, the ground 
was next confidered, and a line of battle marked out perfe&Iy 
advantageous to the phalanx, and whereby the wings of the 
Macedonian army were flanked by the city on one fide, and 
by the mountains on the other ; thefe difpofitions gave the 
foldiers fuch fpirits, that, inftead of being apprehenfive, they 
rather wiflied for an engagement, as, on the other hand, £- 
milius marched with all imaginable Ipeed, that he might over- 
take the Macedonians i and decide the war at once, being a- 
fraid of nothing fo much as being obliged to take city after 
city, whereby the war would have been exceedingly protract- 
ed. When the troops under the command of the conful had 
joined thofe commanded by Scipio and Fabius, they perceived 
the enemy drawn up in battalia before them. It was growing 
late, but the ardor of Scipio engaged him to prels Emilius 
not to lofe the prefent opportunity, but to engage immediately. 
The fa£t is certain, but the difcorda/iee between what is faid 
by Livy 1 and by Plutarch 1 , as to the fpceches of thefe cap- 
tains on this occaiion, fhews, thai under their names we have 
the fentiinents only of thofe authors. In this they agree, that 
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Emilius over-ruled the propofition, and would not hear of 
attacking, with foldiers wearied by along march, men juft come 
out of quarters, and who had provifions and refrefhments at 
hand. The conful, however, directed, that the army ftiould 
form in order of battle ; but while the firft line remained 
under arms, the fecond was employed in difpofing and retrench- 
ing a camp, into which, after they had amufed and harafled the 
enemy, the whole Roman army retired, the Macedonians being 
exceedingly lurprized to fee them fafely and regularly encamp- 
ed, without their having the leaft notice of their breaking 
ground. The fame evening there happened an eclipfe of the 
moon, which, as Livy tells us, Sulpitius Gallus, one of the 
Roman tribunes, foretold, firft to the conful, and then with 
Lis leave to the army, whereby that terror, which eclipfes 
were wont to breed in ignorant minds, was entirely taken off, 
and the foldiers more and more difpofed to confide in officers 
of fo great wifdom and of fuch general knowledge. In the 
Macedonian camp, however, things went not fo well, the 
army were terribly amazed at the eclipfe, and began to af- 
fright themfelves with the apprehenfion of its portending the 
txtindion of their glory. Early the next morning Perfeus 
made all the neceffary difpofitions for battle, and did every 
thing in his power to encourage the foldiers to behave themfelves 
bravely. On the other hand, the conful alfo made the pro- 
per difpofitions, and when he had fo done, offered a folemn 
facrifice to Hercules, who it feems was not eafily pleafed, for 
twenty vi&ims were offered without any figns of fuccefs. 
Upon the offering of the twenty firft, the foothfayer pronounc- 
ed this judgment, that the victory would be to the Romans, 
if the enemy attacked them. It is not improbable, that 
hmilius himfelf gave into this delay, for all the morning 
the fun was full in the eyes of his foldiers. About three 
a clock in- the afternoon, he ordered a horfe to be turned 
loofe, as fomc fay, or, as others affirm, fent out a party to 
forage, that the Macedonians might be tempted to attack them, 
and io bring on a battle. However it was, by defign or 
chance, a hoife running into the water, and two or three 
Roman foldiers following to catch him, fomc Thracians ad- 
ventured to take him Horn them ; whereupon a great fray en- 
hu'd, and loon after a general engagement. The Alacedoniam 
army was cxtiemcly vveil diawn up ; the Thracians, merce- 
naries, and auxilarics making a very martial appearance ; but 
the phalanx Hruck a peculiar terror from the excellency of 
its order, and the condition of thole who compofed it ; all 
picked men, all habited in fcarlet, their fliiclds bright and 
AininF, and thoic of the veterans of polilhed brais, with 
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their long fpears, difpofed with the utmoft exa<ftnefs, as if 
they were drawn up for a review, and not for a battle. 
The Romans were in their ufual line of battle, and fhewed 
the greateft alacrity in doing their duty; to which Emilius 
encouraged them by fhewing himfelf cvery-where. Polybius 
and Livy agree in relating, that Perfeus^ after the field ora- 
tion, retired into the city of Pydna 9 and there fpent his time 
in facrificing to Hercules f. But one Pofidonius^ a Greek 
writer, who affirmed he was prefent in the battle, tells us 
quite another thing : he fays the king had the day before re- 
ceived a kick of a horfe on his thigh, which difabled him 
from fighting ; but that, againft the advice of his friends, 
when the engagement was begun, he ordered a pad to be 
brought, and being fet on the horfe unarmed he rode into 
the midft of the battle, encouraging his foldiers by his voice 
and prefence, till he was wounded by one of the Roman darts, 
then indeed he withdrew c . But where-ever king Per- 
feus was, the engagement feemed at the beginning to go in 
his favour. The light-armed Macedonians charged with 
fuch vigour, that, after the battle was over, the bodies 
of fome of them were found within two furlongs of the 
Roman camp. When the phalanx came to charge, the 
points of their fpears ftriking into the Roman fhields, kept 
their heavy-armed troops from making any motion, while, 
on the other hand, Perfeus's light-armed men did terrible exe- 
cution. On this occafion,it is faid, Emilius tore his cloaths, and 
almoft gave up all hopes. However, perceiving that as the 
phalanx gained ground, it loft its order in feveral places, he 
caufed his own light-armed troops co charge in thofe fpaces, 
whereby the Macedonians were foon put into confufion. If 
Perfeus with his horfe had on the firft appearance of this 
charged the Romans brifkly, his infantry would have had time 
to recover themfelves ; but inftead of this, they bafely pro- 
vided for their own fafety by a precipitate flight. The foot 
finding themfelves deferted, at Jaft fled too, but not till twen- 
ty thoufand of them were ilain. Perfeus with the horfe had 
taken the road to Pella ; the foot took the fame road, and 
when it was almoft night, overtook them in a wood, where 
they halted ; there they fell to upbraiding them with their 
fcandalous behaviour; and atlaft, grudging fuch cowards fhould 
have horfes to carry them out of the reach of their enemies, 
fell to plucking them off, and mounted themfelves. At which 
Perfeus was fo frighted, that with a few of his friends he ftruck 
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into a by-road, pulled off his purple cloak, and tied it before 
him, and carried his diadem in his hand. About midnight 
he arrived at Pella, very flenderly accompanied ; his noble- 
men being more afraid of him than of the Romans y knowing 
that he ever loved to ftiift his own ill conduct upon others. 
In bis capital he found Eu&usmd Eudeus y two of his cham- 
berlains, and fome other officers of his houftiold, who came 
to wait upon him as they were wont ; but Euftus and Eu- 
deus laying hold of this opportunity to demonftrate" to the 
king the folly of his former conduit, and to exhort him to 
ad more fteadily for the future, Per feus in a rage drew his 
dagger, and (tabbed them both, of which wounds they died 
in his prefence. After this his court confifted but of three 
perfons, viz. Evander the Cretan , Archidemus the JEtolian, 
and Neo the Boeotian, with about five hundred Cretan foldi- 
crs, who remained with him, not our of fidelity, but becaufc 
they could not depart from the treafure which he carried a- 
long with him. As Pella was the chief city of Macedon, fo 
it was alfo one of the ftrongeft. It was feated on a hill in 
the midft of impaflable marflies, and was commanded by a 
citadel much ftronger, and more inucceffible than itfelf. Per- 
feus, however, who could not think him ("elf any- where fafc, 
fled from thence as precipitately as from the battle, marching 
with incredible expedition to Jmphipolis. When he came 
thither, he found that Diodorus the governor had by a ftrata- 
gem expelled his Thracian garifon, left they (hould plunder 
the city. This, however, did not hinder the king from flir- 
ring up the Bifaltae to take arms and come to bis affi (ranee. 
But when he found all this was in vain, he grew very difcon- 
folate, and began to fear, that, to preferve themfelves, the 
Amphipolitans would deliver him up to the Romans. He 
therefore came out with Philip, the only child he* h;ul with 
him ; and having mounted the tribuntl, began to fptak ; but 
his tears flowed fo faft, that, after feveral trialb, he found 
it impracticable for him to make an oration. Defcendinu; 
again from the tribunal, he fpoke to Evandrr, who then went 
up to fupply his place, and actually Ixgan an harangue; but the 
people hating him, rcfu fed to hear him, crying out, Br £:nr % 
begone ; we are refohed not ti cxpofe ourjdves, our w.vn (nd 
our children, for your jukes. Ply therefore, and leave us iv wale 
the brji terms we can with the conquerors. The king now at 
his wits end, /hipped his money, which he ever carried with 
him, on board fome barks, fu tiering hU Cretans to plunJ: r 
htm of fifty talents, which he left upon the (ho re for then, 
tearing to give it them, left the Macedonians in fpi^hc fb uld 
Lake all the reft. Attended bv thefc gur.uls, he cunv iiift to 
Vol.. VIII. K ee (;.7//^-/}.v, 
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GalipfrtSy and the next day after landed in the ifland of Sama- 
Thrace, where he brought on fhorc two thoufand talents, in- 
tending there to take up his retidencc. Let us now return to 
the conful, and obferve the fteps he took in fubduing the 
kingdom z . 

Maccdo- Paulus Emiiius, being a man of ftrict juftice, gave, accord- 
niafraw/j. j n g to t | le ru les of war, the plunder of the camp to the inhn- 



HP] tr ^ 9 an( * °^ l ' lc ac 'j acent territory to the horfe. i 
1 0 e 00 ' cities,* he would not flitter them to be touched ; \ 



and as for 
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Before ro ) ra ^ treafurcs, he carried the laft farthing of them to 

Chrift Rome, though it procured him the ill-will of the army. Htp~ 

pias wirh other officers who were in Berea, with a confidcr- 
!e body of forces, furrendered, and immediately after Tbef- 
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falonica, Pcll^, and the reft of the principal places in Mace- 
don, fo that the whole kingdom was given up in two days, 
excepting only Pydna % under die walls of which the battle 
w.i* fought ; the rejfon of which was, that feveral thoufanu 
foldiei i> taking fheiter there, were afhamcd to deliver up fo 
omiidcrabie a place without a capitulation. This was readi- 
ly granted them \ and, as foon as the place was evacuated, the 
conful marched away to Jmphipolis. There he received letters 
brought by three very mean perfons, who yet were ftyled the 
cmbaiiadors of Pcrfcus* 'J 'he conful no (boner faw them, 
bu: turning to thofe who were about him, he faid, Math 
the h.conjlancy of fortune \ this man, who, but t'other do\ 
thought the ample kingdom of Macedon nothing , if he wa, 
hindered from fubduing the Uardanians and Ulyrians, now con 
fined in a nan ozu ifland, and an exile from his native lana\ 
fends ihefe peer men to afk favours from me. Then reachin 
out his hand to receive the lette.-s, as foon as he had read tht 
fiiperfcription, which ran thus; King Per feus to the con] ui 
Paulus health : he refufed to open them, or to giveany anfwer 
As f ion as Perjrus had notice of this, he readily perceived 
that he was now no more than a private perfon, or at lead f< 
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considered by the Romans \ whereupon he wrote letters a fe- 
cund time, and addiefled them to the conful, without al- 
fuming himfclf any title at all. In the f c iic bewailed his our. 
mifcry, implored mercy from the Romans, and begged tint 
commiflioner. might be fent h> treat with him. This laif, 
which was all the conful had in his pnwer to grant, he rcadi- 
\ ) complied with. With tlu-lc cummiifioners let us trani 
poit ourfe/ves to Samo-1 'brace, in order to obferve the hill 
Iceiic of royalty performed by this unfortunate king, and which 
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if poffible, we (hall fee woife performed than any of the 
reft ». 

The temple of Cajior and Pollux in Samo-Thraeia was at King Per- 
this time an inviolable afylum, and, in truth, the whole if- feus flies 
land was looked upon as holy, and confecrated to thofe dei- to ajanc- 
ties. This was the caufe which induced king Perfeus to fly titan. 
thither, as fuppofing he fhould there remain in fafety. On the 
arrival of Lentulus, Albinus, and Antonius, who were the 
commiffioners font by the conful to treat with him, Perfeus 
inltantly entered into a negotiation, which, however, he 
managed flowly and improvidently, infilling that he fhould 
ifiil retain the title of king, which the commiffioners told 
him the conful could not grant ; but that, if he would fub- 
mit himfelf and his affairs to the diieiiion of the Roman peo- 
ple, the conful would undertake for his fafety. While thefe 
things were debating, Oitav'uis the Roman admiral arrived 
with a great fleet, which exceedingly awed the Samo-Thra- 
cians. Thefe people, confidering the inlecurity of their own 
condition, called frequent councils to deliberate what was 
moft fit for them to do. In one of thefe alTcmblies, Attilius, 
a young Roman, appeared, and defired leave to fpeak ; 
which once given him, he made a long harangue, wherein 
having premifed many things concerning fandluarics in gene- 
ral, he came at laft to put this quell ion, whether the whole 
[fie of Samo-Thrace was not holy? Which the afiembly having 
prefently determined in the affirmative, he proceeded next to de- 
mand Whether it would not be polluted by a notorious murderer's 

taking Jhelter therein ? This being alfo admitted, he faid, he 
would prove that Evander the Cretan, who was with king; 
Perfeus in the temple, had been the principal aftor in the af- 
iallination of king Eumenes. The Samo-Thracians upon this 
lent to inform Perfeus, that they expected Evander fhould 
either fubmit himfelf to a fair trial, or that he fhould quit the 
illand. Perfeus affrighted at this meflage, and grievoufly ap- 
prehenfive of the confequence, if Evander fhould fall into the 
hands of the Romans, and, to obtain favour for himfelf, 
ihould charge that aflaffi nation on its original author ; lent 
tor him, and told him, that the neceffity of affairs required 
that he Ihould voluntarily put himfelf to death to frop all fur- 
ther inquiries. Evander defired that he might die by poifon, 
rather than by the fword, hoping that if he could get a little time 
he mightefcapc. But Perfeus, ever vehement in thofe fort of 

-nterprizes, fufpefting fome thing from thi.s delay, ordered him 
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to be immediately difpatched ; and then* fearing that the Sa- 
mo-Tbracians would look upon this as a pollution of their 
fan&uary, bribed one Theondas with a very large fom of mo- 
ney to aver, that Evander was his own executioner. This 
falved the matter well enough with the Samo-Tbracians ; but 
it cffe&ually loft Per/ens the hearts of all hi$ friends. Evan- 
der was dou tlefs a bad man, other wife he would not have 
been concerned in the attempt on Eumenes ; but as he did this 
at the command of Perfeus, as he had conftantly followed the 
fortunes of that prince, and had never betrayed him in any 
thing, it was held an ad of the greateft ingratitude and 
meannefs of fpirit in the king, to forget all his fervices in 
an inftant, and at the firft fight of danger to give him up 
to a violent death, not by the hands of ft rangers, but his own 
fcrvants. Perfeus, having now a profpeA of his mifery in a true 
light, beholding himfclf without forces, without friends, and 
without hopes, refolved, if poffible, to efcapc into Crete y and to 
that end bargained with one Oroandes a Cretan, who had a fmall 
ftiip in the haven of Sa mo-Thrace, to carry himfelf, his wife, his 
fon, his treafure, and three attendants, to the ifland before- 
mentioned. The crafty mafter of the veflel took the money 
on board firft, and then afiigned an hour in the night for the 
king and his company to come on board. But as foon as it 
began to grow dark, he hoiftedfail, and left the haplefsiV- 
feus to deplore at leifure his credulity, and the lofs of his 
money. At midnight the king, his wife, his fon Philips 
and three attendants, flipped by a back-gate into a garden 
behind his apartment - y then clambering, with much difficul- 
ty, over the wall, they made the beft of their way to the 
port, and, after wandering till it was almoft light on the fea- 
fhore, were informed by a ftranger, that Oroandes failed for 
Crete the evening before. The king, his confort, and the 
young prince, with thofe who attended them, were forced 
to make all imaginable fpeed back, that they might regain 
the temple before they were difcovered by the Romans. But 
finding the day broke before they reached the wall of the 
garden, they were conftrained to hide themfelves there be- 
hind a corner, till by degrees they could get in unperceived. 
It was not long after this, that the king furrendered himfeJf 
to the admiral Odavlus, moved thereto by new misfortunes, 
tfpecially the two following accidents: Firft, the delertion 
of all his pages, \\ hich happened on the Ro?nans publifliing a 
manifefto or pioclamation, w hereby they declared, that all 
fuch as quitted the itrvicc of kin^ Per feus, fliould not only 
be fafe in their pcrfons, but have their eftates reftoied them 

nlfo in Macedon 7 and remain at full liberty. The other, the 
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news that Ion of Tbejfnhnica 9 one of the king's principal fa- 
vourites, had given up all the reft of the royal family in- 
trufted to his care to Oftavius. He it was who had the ho- 
nour of receiving prifoner alfo the king of Macedon, his eldeft 
foff Philip, and the few that were yet about him. O&avius^ as 
foofl as he bad him in his power, ordered the king to be put 
on board the admiral, and having embarked alfo all his trea- 
fure that was left, the Roman fleet weighed, and flood over 
to Amphipolis. Thence the admiral difpatched an exprefs to 
a* quaint the conful with what had happened; to affure him, 
that Per feus was in his cuftody, and that he fliould be fpeedily 
fent to attend his pleafure *• 

As foon as Paulus Emilius received the letter of Oflavius^ The rtcep- 
he fent Tubero his fon-in-law, with feverai perfons of diftinc- thmifPer- 
tion, to receive the king. He ordered facrifices to be imme- feus in the 
diately offered, and made the fame rejoicings, as if a new Roman 
vi&ory had been obtained. When he was informed the king cam f- 
drew near, he affembkd a council of war in his own pavilion, 
where he refolvtd to wait for him. The whole camp ran 
out to fee the royal prifoner, and the crowd was to very- 
great, that the li&ors were conftrained to make a way for 
him to go to the consul's tent. Per feus walked alone, covered 
with a mourning cloak ; and when he entered the tent, would 
have thrown himfelf at the feet of the conful ; but Emilius + 
riling haftily, ftepped forward a little, gave him his hand, 
and would not fuffer him to kneel. He then placed him in a 
feat over-againft thofe who a/lifted at the council. When 
iilence had been obferved fome time, the conful demanded of 
the king, what wrong the Roman people had done him, 
which had conftrained him to take up arms, and with fuch 
obftinaey to perfift in hazarding his perfon, funjciSta, and 
kingdom, as he did ? The king, looking on the ground, and 
fliedding tears, fpake not a word. Whereupon the conful 
continued his difcourfe : " If, (/aid he) you had been very 
" young when you came to the throne, 1 fhouUi have imputed 
u your ralhnefs to your not knowing the world. But inaf- 
u much as you ferved in that war which your father waged 
" againft us, knew its fuccefs, and knew alfo how faithfully 
11 we obferved the treaty we made with him ; what ftrangc 
" policy was it for you to choofe war, rather than peace, 
" with a people, whofe force, and whofe fidelity, you had 
11 already tried ; and therefore might well apprehend, what 

might be feared from the one, or hoped fiom the other ? " 
I he king ftill remaining filcnt, the conful, after fome paufe. 

\a\ hb a!v Pi u r. •!> vita .^mil. 
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concluded thus : 44 However thefe things have come to 
44 pars, whether by human error, by chance, or through ne- 
44 ceffity, do not defpair ; the clemency of the Roman peo- 
* 4 pie, fo well known, and fo often experienced, may afford 
44 you not only hope, but afturance of fafety. 99 All thu 
the conful fpoke in Greek ; then, turning to his council, he 
Lid in Latin % 44 You fee here a notable inftance of the in- 
lfc certainty of human grandeur, and of the mutability of for- 
4 6 tune ; let it make a proper imprcflion on you all ; but ef- 
44 pecially on fuch of you as are in the vigour of your age. 
4 * Let n )t prefent profperitv* fo far pufF up any man, as to 
fct make him behave with anoyance towards another; nei- 
44 ther let anv man confide in his irood fortune, for he can- 

J ZD w 

* 4 not tell how foon it may forfake him. His courage only 
c4 fnall he admired by nic, which neither the flow of fortune 
cc fwells, or its ebb decrcafes ; but who preferves a fteady 
44 temper of mind in all times, and on all occafions. 99 Then 
he committed Per/ens to the cuftody of Tuber a, directing that 
he fhould flip with him that night, and then and ever after 
treated him with ail imaginable civility and refpe£h Emilius, 
having thus fettled all things in Maccchn, proceeded to a pro- 
^reli through Greece, where he ordered all matters as might 
heir fuit the intertft of the Romans \ and though he was na- 
turally a merciful man, ufed feverity enough. At length 
hearing that ten legates, all men of confular dignity, were 
coming f i om Rome to aflift him in fettling a new form of go- 
vernment in Macedonia, he fpeedily returned thither, direct- 
ing his comic to Apollonia, where he was informed they 
v/erc to land *, there he was met by king Per feus, whom Sui- 
pitito, to whofe cuftody, on the conlul's going into Greece, 
he had been committed, fuffeied to go at large. Etui I: us 
received the kin;: kindly ; bur when he came to Amphipolis* 
he clucked Sulpitim very fcveiely tor fufFe ring the king to 
go where he [ leafed. Pujlhutniu* therefore had the charge 
of hi in for the future, who kept him and his ion Philip very 
ftreightly ; as for his younger fon Alexander and his daughter, 
Emilia* lent for them from Sarno -Thrace to Arr.phipolis, 
where he treated ilnm with much kindnefs. As to the efta- 
blifhing of the new government, EfhUius iffued his precepts, 
diiccling that ten deputies from each of the Macedonian ci tic* 
JhouIJ appear bctoic him at a day certain, and bring with 
:he:n fuch papers of ftarc, and all fuch fums of money and 
plate, as they had any knowledge of belonging to the king. 
At the day afligiud they appeared ; then it was rhar Emiliuu 
with his ten eollcgues, mounted the tribunal, together with 
»he pn-ror 0.7./V///.S the li&or* attending The Mactdont- 
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ans 9 though they had been ufed to fee their princes do juftice, 
and were no ftrangers to courts eftabhfhed by their authority, 
yet were furprized at this; the aufterity of the Romans, the 
ufing of the Latin language in ail their proceedings, and 
their cuftoms fo different trom thole of the Greeks, ftruck 
terror and amazement into the deputies, and all who were 
prefent. However, they were not left lonp; in ihe daik, as 
to what the fenate and people of Rome expected from them. 
Emilius had the decree ready drawn m his hand, which he 
pronounced with a flow and audible voice, hut in the Latin 
tongue. Then the praetor Qclavius acquainted the aUlmiJ' , 
that it was to the following pur pole: Firft, that rhe fenate 
ordained the Macedonians Ihould be tree, and that theyfhowM 
enjoy all the cities and territories they were now pnfltJTed of, 
living for the prefent under their own laws, and electing an- 
nually their magiltrates as they were wont to do, paying to 
the people of Rome lull the tribute which they ulluiliv paid to 
their kings : Secondly, their will was, that Macedonia fhould 
be divided into four regions ; the firft to contain all the coun- 
tries between the rivers Strymon and Nejfus, together with 
fuch boroughs, cities, and caftles, as Perfcus held beyond the 
river Nejfus ; the cities of Mnus* Maronea, and Abdera ex- 
cepted. On the weft of Strymon the territory of the Bijaltsz 
and Heracled Syntica were added to this region. The feconcl 
included the country between Strymon and Axiur, together 
with Pcconia. Tiie third had the river Axius for its call, 
and the river Pencil for its weft boundary. Towards the 
iiorth it was bounded by the mountain Bora, the riti.-*. m 
Edejfus and Berea beiii2; annexed theieto. The fouith en 
rained the remainder of Macedonia beyond the mountain //* 
ra y having lllyria on the one fi le, and Ephtts on the other. 
The capital o\ the lirft region was to be 4mphtpnHs\ of fhv 
fecond TheJfaUnu a - y of the third Pella ; of rhe fomrli Pebi 
gonia. To thefe cities thev were once a quarter to he h/ni- 
moned to hold general aficmblics to raife money, ami to ch Li 
magiftrates. Thiidly, it was declared unlawful fnr any per- 
ton to intermarry, to carry on any trade, to buy or fell anv 
iands to anv who was not an inhabitant of his own region, 
rouithly, they were prohibit. 'ri to woi/c any mines of rmM or 
filver ; thole of iron and br.ifs they were all.Jivcl to woik, 
paying half the rent to the Rotmtns, which they were worn 
to pay to their kings. Fifthly, they were piuhii'it'-d hom 
importing anv foreign (alt. Sixthly, they were fin hid in i- !i 
any timber rit for (wilding fliips to the baibaious n.i'.---, . 
out thev were allowed, loi their necefiarv defence, ro k'<\ 
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directed to inrol their names, Emilius figmfying to thctn, 
that he intended to give them laws. When this decree was 
publifhed, it greatly affedfed the minds of the people. Glad 
they were to be reftored to their liberty ; hut at the fame 
time they were forry, that they could not well comprehend 
what that libeity was they were reftored to. They faw evi- 
dent contractions in fJ»e decree, which, though it (pake of 
leaving them under their own laws, iinpofed many new 
ones, and threatened more. What moft di fturbed them w;«s 
the diviilon of the kingdom, w hereby , as a nation, they 
were torn and mangled, feparated and disjointed from each 
other. One thing, however, was generally applauded, viz. 
the prohibition to work the gold and filver mines, which was 
founded upon this caution. The fen ate faw, that, to coiled 
a revenue from them, tax-gatherers, furveyors, and receivers, 
muft of neceffity be employed ; they therefore chofe to fore- 
go all the advantages thefe mines could produce, rather than 
plague their new fubjecls with officers of revenue, as Livy 
exprefly informs us. Emilius proceeded next to regulate the reft 
of the Grecian affairs at Amph spoil's, where, at the clofe of the 
proceedings, Andronieus the Mnlian, and Neo the Boeotian, 
becaufc they had been always friends to Perfeus, and had not 
defertedhim even now, were condemned, and loft their heads. 
Then carrie out a proclamation, whereby the fupreme power 
in Macedon was vefted in certain fenators. All the nobility, 
*s alfo all their children exceeding the age of fifteen, were 
commanded immediately to tranfport themfelves over into 
Italy \ as were likcwife all fuch as ever had any commiflion, 
even of the fmailcft importance, from the king or his pre- 
deceflbrs ; and it was declared, that whoever prefumed to 
contravene that edict fhould be punched with death. Lair of 
all, Emilius publilhed the laws he had prom i fed, which, 
w i ther they were or were not to the liking of the Mactdo- 
yuansy they were ever after bound to obey. Thcfe ferious 
mailers once out of the way, Emilius celebrated games at 
Jmphipolis with a magnificence unknown to former times. 
The brazen fhields, belonging to the Macedonian phalanx, he 
fent on board the (hips. All the reft of the arms belonging 
to the Macedonians, he canted to he brought to Amphipolis, 
and, as it was intended they fhould never raife armies, nor 
he troubled with military expeditions more, thcfe weapons 
were framed into a prodigious pile, «uul, after folemn prayers 
offered to Mars, Minerva, and other deities, the conful hi ft 
fit fire to them with a torch he had in his hand; and then 
the piiucipal officers in the army threw in thofe lighted toiches 

with which they had aiiiJkd at the lolcmnity. All the rich 
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furniture, plate, ftatues, and other valuable things, found in 
the royal palaces, were firft expofed to public view, and then 
put on board the fleet (D). Emilius afterwards inarched a- 

way 

(D) It is a great misfortune to fuch as are engaged in writing 

the hiftories of nations conquered by the Romans, that they have 
no materials, but the writings of Romans, or of Greeks, who flat- 
tered the power of the Romans more than the fpirit of their own 
writers would allow them to do. Lrvy, whofe hi&ory may be juft- 
ly faid to vie with its fubjett, reprefents his countrymen as a&ing 
upon the nobleft and moft philofoph ical principles upon all occa- 
fions. He fays, that, with refpeft to the Macedonians, the conful 
Emilius treated them in fuch a manner as tended to convince the 
world, that the Romans did not make war with a view to enflave 
free men, but, on the contrary, that they might be able to fet free 
fuch nations as were already enflaved (7). Plutarch fpeaks much 
the fame language, and highly commends his hero, the fenate, and 
people of Rome, for fo generoufly treating thofe whom they had 
totally fubdued (8). To adventure, without authority, to contra- 
dict authors fo much and fo juftly in efteem, may feem a high pre- 
emption. Yet this preemption we muft be guilty of, in order to 
fet this part of our hiftory in its proper light ; it will, however, 
be fomewhat alleviated by our grounding all the obfervations we 
make on fails recorded by the authors from whofe fentiments we 
beg leave to differ. In the firft place, let us remark, that Perfeus, 
from the very beginning of the war, was for fubmicting almoft to 
any thing, provided the Romans would grant him peace, which 
was refufed him, except he would put himfelf in that condition in- 
to which the moft unfuccefsful war could fcarce reduce him. This 
the conful Licinius Crajfus told him in few words, when as yet the 
Romans had not entered Macedonia, but were, on the contrary, in 
danger of being beat out of TbeJJaly. This conduit may be fane ti- 
lled with the epithets firm, magnanimous, heroic ; but whoever con- 
fiders who the Macedonians were, muft allow, that it was at leaft 
haughty, if not tyrannical. If fubjection was fo hateful to the Ro- 
wans, that they thought all things lawful to fhalce it off ; why 
ftould it not appear in the fame dreadful light to the Macedonians ; 
and if fo, what magnanimity was there in preffing it upon them, 
and how was Perfens, or his fubjeccs, to blame for endeavouring to 
avoid fo fervile a fubmiflion ? Secondly, what fort of liberty was 
it thefe people received from Emilius after his victory? To anfwer 
this qucftion in few words, we may juftly alledge, that they re- 
ceived none at all ; for which we aflign this reafon, that the con- 
ful left them not fo free as they had been under their kings. It 
clear from the foregoing hiftory, that the moft eminent cities in 
Macedonia were like the tr*?e cicie; of the German empire j a fort 

(7) Tit. Liv. bijl. lib. xiiv. xlv. (ZJPIut. in vita P, MrniL 
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way for Ortcum^ having firft given inftru&ions that all that 
part of Epirusy which had revolted to Perfeus, Ihould he- 
plundered ' 9 and, that this might be done with more effedt, 
centurions were fent to the feveral cities, who gave out, that 
all garifons were to be withdrawn, and the Epirots reftored 
to their liberty ; yet, on a day affigned, when the people 
thought themfelves all fafe, the troops in every city facked 
and plundered it, carrying off an imnrcnfe Aim of money ; 
after which joining Emilius, the whole army, together with 

of little republics aflbciated among themfelves, and owing certain 
homage to their prince. The liberty they enjoyed made them po- 
pulous and rich, the government they were under provided effec- 
tually for their fafety, ror did Perfcus himfelf, for ought we fee, 
violate the rights of thefe cities ; on the contrary, when their de- 
puties offered him levies and fubfidies, he declined both, and de- 
fired only that they would furnifh his army with waggons. Paulus 
Emilius inftantly divided the whole realm into tetrarchies, with a 
fevere prohibition to the inhabitants of each tetrarchy to interfere 
with the inhabitants of another tetrarchy, in any amicable way 
whatfoever. He alfo took upon him the office of a legiflator, and 
gave them not only new laws, but a new conftitution. Where 
then was their liberty ? Thirdly, great ftrefs is laid on the great 
abatement of tribute made by the victor ; for inftead of two hun- 
dred talents yearly exacted by the Macedonian Icings from their 
fubjects, the Romans were contented with one hundred. Yet what 
intelligent perfon can deny, that a hundred talents annually paid 
to a foreign people, is a heavier load than two, nay, than four 
hundred raifed, and afterwards fpent at home ? But, belides, one 
may juftly wonder how it could be thought equitable to charge 
thefe people with any taxes, when fuch an immenfe fum of ready 
money was taken from them, as releafed the Romans from all raxes 
for one hundred and twenty five years. Jf we fum up therefore all 
thefe regulations, viz, the quartering the kingdom, the fettling 
new laws, the carrying away all the wealth, the prohibition to 
bring in bullion from the mines, the leaving them ftill burthened 
with a tax of a hundred talents, and, add to thefe, the carrying a- 
way of all their nobility above the age of fifteen, we fhall have . 
a right comprehenfion of the matter, and be well able to accoun: 
for rwo things, *viz. how the Romans came to Hand lefs in fear of 
the Macedonians, when a free people, as they called them, than 
while they were under the dominion of their kings. And. Iccond- 
Jy, how thefe Macedonians c;ime to be i'o Itrangely ungrateml, a > 
eagerly to lay hold of every opportunity of taking arms agauiir 
thefe Romans, and of endeavouring to change their new contfitunoii 

for their old one (9). 
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the captive kings Perfeus and Gentius* who was taken by the 
prastor Antrim >> were tranfported to Italy * (E). 

Emilias, 

* Plvt. in vita jEmil. Liv. ubi fupra. 

(E) The fate of Gentius king of Illyria hath fuch a neceflary 
dependance on the Macedonian hiftory, that there was a necelfity 
of taking notice of it fomewhere, and therefore, to avoid prolixi- 
ty, we thought proper to digeft it into a note. The reader has 
been already informed, that the przetor Appius Claudius had been 
able to do little or nothing on this fide, except giving umbrage to 
the king of Illyria, which made him the more ready to hearken 
to the proportions made him by Perfeus. Anicius, who was named 
fucceflbr to Claudius, at the fame time that Emilius was fent to 
command in Alacedon, made very quick difpatch in the lllyrian 
war. He took care to have his army well recruited, and acting, 
as he did, in ftiict conjunction with the conful and the admiral 
Ofiavius, all things went on well. Gentius had aflembled an army 
of fifteen thoufand men at Lijfu$ % where he waited for the coming 
of the three hmdred talents, intending, on the receipt of them, 
to have marched away into Macedmia, there to have joined the 
king. Anicius faved him this trouble, by meeting him with the 
Roman army ; whereupon a fmart engagement happened, in which 
at laft Gentius was overcome. However, he had the ftrong cfry of 
Scodra behind him, and to which with much ado he retreated. If 
he had been content to have defended that city, he had gained 
time at leaft, and in the end perhaps might have made fome fort 
of treaty; but the Illyrians, vexed at their late defeat, flattered 
themfelveo with better fuccefs in another engagement, and there- 
fore on the firft appearance of the Roman army, would needs march 
out to fight them. Am:ius looked upon this to be an event more 
fortunate than he could have expe&ed ; wherefore he immediate- 
ly gave them battle, and with great flaughter defeated them. 
However, the king e;ot a fecond time into Scodra, which was a ci- 
ty liror.jj Lv fuuaiion, and extremely well fortified. It had alfo in 
it a very numeious garilon, the flower of the lllyrian nobility, and 
the king hinifelf ; yet it fcarce made any defence. Gentius was 
terrified ; for, to fay the truth, he derived all his courage from 
the bottle, and, having now time to be fober, grew quile out of 
heart. He therefore lent to the pr*tor, defiring leave to treat, 
and that a truce of three days might be granted him, which, 
with much ::do, he obt.-.ned. 'This delay he piocuicd in expec- 
tation of fuccouri ; but either his people were not over loyal, or 
the r force wab <p::e exhautled, in that wuhin the fpace of ihe!e 
th:'reda> , the h I. ul cerr.t.n intelligence that hi* expectations 
Wvrevaiii, v LYh ..leteim him to yield on the pr.t'or's terms, 
th.u r, at diic.'.; jm. It. coi:!l ,u. hoc or' ihis, hiniu-ll, hi.; mother, 
hi'i will*, cliildu 1. bro l.rr, ..nu h/rndf.. wcie viAl- d piloivjs, niul 
v '"::r ;*.':<••; ....:<*, \d M ^..uj „t V.onu ; ..iv : • m uule !.ir|«*l m 
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fl e mifer- Emilius failed up the Tibtr in king Perfeus 9 * royal galley, 
Me end of richly adorned with the arms of his prifoners, and with the 
Perfeus. king's purple robes. Though nothing could be more glori- 
ous than the (hort and fudden conqueft which this great ge- 
neral had made of fo large a kingdom* yet on account of fome 
difcontent his foldiers had taken, there arofc great difputes 
about his triumph. Until fuch time as this could be decided, 
and afterwards, while the neceflary preparations were making 
for the triumph, king Perfeus was confined in a common 
gaoJ. When he knew that a triumph was decreed Emilius, 
he fent to befeech him, that he might not be made a fpec- 
tacle therein , to which the general made anfwer, This is in- 
tirely in his own power, he needs not afk this favour of me. 
Intimating, that the king might kill himfelf, and thereby 
avoid that fhame of which he flood in fear ; but if he had in- 
clined to this, he might as well have done it in Macedonia or 
Samo-Thrace, unlefs that we fuppofe he relied upon the ge- 
neral's promife at Amphipolis, which was indeed very indif- 
ferently kept. On the day of the triumph, immediately after 

delivered up. This conqueft coft a campaign only of a month, 
fo that Perpenna, one of the Roman embaffadors, whom Gentius had 
imprifoned, carried the news to Rome of the ending of the war, 
before they had any notion there of its being begun ( i o) . The 
Illyrians were not the only people, as the reader hath feen in the 
text, whom Perfeus brought into a moft diftrefled condition : Part 
of Epirus had revolted to him, and paid dearly for that revolt. 
The occafion of it is fo much to our purpofe, that we cannot omit 
it In the war againft Philip the father of Perfeus one Charopus, 
an Epirot by birth, had conduced Titus Flaminius with the Roman 
army over the mountains ; for this eminent fervice he and his fon 
of the fame name were highly careffed at Rome, and after a time 
the young one returned into his own country, where he affefted 
to govern all things at his pleafure, fending private informations to 
the fenate againft fuch of the nobility as oppofed him, and there- 
by working fuch quick deftruction to them and their families, as 
compelled them to have recourfe to Perfeus ( i x ). The Ach<r<>»s 
too, being fufpected of having wifhed the king no evil, were for 
that reafon conrtrained to fend a thoufand perfons of di/linction to 
Rome i who were immediately imprifoned as malefactors convict, 
and, in fpight of repeated embaffies in their favour, remained feven 
teen years in that cuftody, and at length thirty, being all that re- 
mained alive, were allowed to return home ; among whom wa> 
Polybtns the famous hiftorian. Such were the fatal confequences 
ot this Macedonian war ^ i z). 

( 10; Tit. Li<v. hijl. ubi fupra. (\\) Excerpt. Diodar. &V///. 
ft. xxv i J 2j Liv .[ubi fupra. 
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the arms, treafures, and gold plate belonging to king Perfeus's 
table, followed his fons, Philip and Alexander and his little 
daughter, with their nurfes, preceptors, and attendants ; all 
brought to them on this occafion, not to render them any 
fervice, but to heighten the pomp of the proceffion. Thefc 
poor people wept, and wrung their hands, and made the 
children alfo extend their arms to move the compaffion of 
the people. Next them came Perfeus alone, clad in deep 
mourning. Behind, at fome di&^nce^ his friends and the 
chief nobility of Macedon. They moved along with their 
hands folded, and their eyes fixed upon the king, as if their 
concern for him had fwallowed up all concern for their owa 
condition. After the triumph, Perfeus was fent back to the 
gaol, and put amongft the meaneft criminals, no care being 
taken that he fhould have fo much *as a fubfiftance. In this 
miferable ftate, he remained four days farting. At laft he 
befought fome of the poor people there to give him a part of 
their provifion, which they very readily did, and at the fame 
time procured for him a rope and a fword, fuppofing that he 
would be glad to end his misfortunes by one of them ; which, 
however, he did not, but continued to live on. Some time 
afterwards, at the requeft of Emilius^ he was taken out of 
this prifon, and put into a milder cuftody. Some fay, that 
he was fent with his fon Alexander, his eideft fon being dead, 
to Alba ^ where, though he had a guard placed upon him, he 
had a houfe, a table, and neceflary attendants affigned him. 
Yet, after all, he ended his days moft miferably \ for fome 
fay, that having difobliged his keeper, he killed him. Others, 
that the foldiers appointed for his guard, taking a diflike to 
him, would never fuffer him to Deep, and fo by continual 
watching brought him to his end. It is but juft we fhould 
obferve, that fome fay he died a natural death, which, how- 
ever, can hardly be credited, if we conhJer the authority on 
which the former opinion is built, and which we have there- 
fore fetdown at large in a note (Fj. Hlyc the antient and 

famous 

(F) We arc indebted to Diodorus Siculus for a diftinft account of 
the death of the unfortunate Pet-feus, as we are indebted lo the ju- 
dicious patriarch Pbotiits for prclcrving us tins account ; which is 
to the following effect : Perfeus % after he had been led in ttiumph, 
fell into fuch extreme milery, and experienced fuch incredible mii- 
fortunes, that hardly any thing related by writers of romances can 
he compared with what i> truly rccoided ol his ill fate. Yet (lill 
he was fond of life. " Before the fenate had detci mired any 

thinj as to his punifhment, one of the city pianors tJiit w h m 
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famous kingdom of Macedon ended, after having fubfifted 
from the time of Caranus upwards of fix hundred years, and 
from the death of Alexander the Great not quite a hundred 
and thrccfcore. It is certain, that nothing contributed fo 
much to the deflru&ion of the Macedonian empire, as the 
unhappy difpofition of its laft prince. Pcrfeus laid the foun- 
dation of all his fubfequent importunes in his father's life- 
time, by deftroying his brother Demetrius, whereby he loft 
the .iffedtions of a great part of his countrymen, and at the 
fame time drew upon himfelf the implacable hatred of the 
Romans. His capital vice* were covetoulhefs and cruelty. 

" and his children into the gaol Jlbinus. This pn'fon is a deep 
** dungeon of the bignefb of a chamber, capable of nine beds at 
*' the mod ; dark and fuii-of all forts of filth and naftinefs, by 
" reafon of the multitude of men condemned for capital offences, 
*' that from time to time were thrult down there ; and generally 
" moll of fuch malefactors were put into this place. So that many 
44 being ihut up together in fo iiraic a place, thofe miferable crea- 

tures were even turned into beafls. And in regard the meat, 
" drink, and other necelKirics wr.ich were brought them, were 
«« jumbled together into one chaos and heap of confufiun, there 

arofc thence i'uch a ltcnch, that none tha: came near were able 
" to endure. In a moft miferable condition Per/eus continued 
" here for the fpace of feven days, infomuch, that he begged re« 
*« lief, and fomefhare of the food of fhofe ftrangers in prilon who 
•« had only a ftinted allowance. They, out of companion to this 
" miferable man, with great humanity and tears in their eyes, 
** gave him part of that jmall pittance they had, and withal ofFer- 
« ed him a fvvord and a rope to ufe, which of them he would at 
*' his pJeafure, for the putting an end to his life. Yet nothing 
*' feems fo fweet as life, even to the miferable ; though they fuffer 
*' what is equivalent to death itfelf in the mean time. To con- 
" elude, he had certainly ended his days in this extreme mifcry, if 
*' Marcus Emilius, prefident of the court, out of reipeft to the dig- 
*' nity of his perlbn, moved by the natural and innate hu- 
*' manity of the Romans, had nor, with fome indignation, moved 
" i he fenate in his behalf, putting them in mind, that though 
° they feared nor m:i.:, yet they mould bear fome awe and reve- 
h< re nee to A" ///•//>, who wiil take vengeance on them that uie their 
• 4 power w.;h pride and iji.'o.'encc. Upon this he was committed 
" to more moderate confinement ; and while he was feeding him- 
*■ felf wuh frcih hope, he ended Ins days agreeable to the former 
*• midortune of his iife. Foi niter lie had i;ved two year*) in this 
*' fond love of i e, h ivfng diip'eafed hii barbarous keepers, they 
•* would not luT.e.' him to llcep, and fo he died 1 13)." 

(13) Civ ' ■ S.,nJ. Jilt. \\\\:. t.?:drhl, BiblhtJjcc. f>. I l J". 
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Hedifcover'd thelaft, firft by murdering Apelles, whom hisfather 
had fent embaflador to Rome, and whom himfelf had fuborned 
to deliver the forged letter, which took away his brother's 
life. Thenceforward he addifted himfelf to all forts of linif- 
ter -methods for filling his treafures, and taking off his ene- 
mies. Poifons, aflaffinations, murders with his own hand ; 
actions, which might have fhaken the fidelity of any people, 
did not render the Macedonians difloyal. Perhaps, both they 
and the allies of Perfeus faw clearly, that, bad as he was, he 
was the only inftrument they could make ufe of to ward off 
thatflavery, which notwithstanding all their fair pretences, 
the Romans were fpreading over Europe, Afia, and Afric. 
Natural timidity, and the confeioufnefs of a long fcene of 
crimes, rendered Perfeus unable to manage fo great a con- 
troverfy againft fo potent and fo firm an enemy as -the Ro- 
mans. His own fenfe of his incapacity, which muft have 
faved him, if he had made ufe of it in time, moft effe&ually 
contributed to his ruin, by fuggefting to him defires of peace 
out of all time : all writers agree, that Perfeus was the very 
reverfc of his father ; for as Philip's prudence ferved him befl 
in adverlity, and taught him to reftore to a flourifliing con- 
dition a kingdom quite exhaufted, fo Perfeus, after flicwing 
great abilities in profperity, feemcd to lofe them all with his 
fortune, and to fuffer his fpirits to fink as low as his condi- 
tion. The treatment given him by the Romans cannot, 
however, be excufed, either from their greatnefs, or his mi- 
fery. The former left them little to fear, and the latter took 
uway that little which they might pretend to fear. We 
muft therefore attribute their conduft towards Perfeus to that 
haughtinefs which began to grow upon them, and made 
them forget, as well the meannefs of their former Hale, as 
the grandeur of others *. 

Perfeus, when he was led in triumph, had two ions, Phi- His pojle- 
Hp and Alexander, and a daughter, whofe name we find not. rity. 
As to their ages, we can fay nothing with certainty, except 
that they were all very young, and the two laft infants. Phi- 
Hp is faid to have died before his father ; but how or where 
cannot be colle&ed, becaufe the books of Livy and of Dio- 
dorus Siculus, which treat of thefe times, arc loft. As for 
Alexander he was put out to a joyner, carpenter, or turner, 
and grew an ingenious man in his ptufeflion, and aduic'lcd 
himfelf alfo to the Latin learning ; lie became afterwards 

7 Plut. in vit. yEmil. Chos. lib y\. Jvj>t i n. lib. xxxii. 

Liv. ubi fupra, Diodor. Sicui. excerpt, lib. xxxi. apud 
Pilot. 
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clerk or fecretary to the fenate. This was another infhncc 
of the Roman pride ; for at the fame time Nicomedes the fonof 
Prufias, king of Bitbynia, was educated with all imaginable 
pomp and fplendor, becaufc his father had fent him thither, 
and put him under the care of the republic. It may be won- 
dered, that the allies and relations of Perfeus could do no- 
thing either for him or his off-fpring ; but we need not be at 
nuch pains to account for this ; they had much ado to bring 
off themfelves. After Emiltus had vifited Greece, the Rho« 
iians were called to an account for the kindnefs they 
had exprefled to Perfeus. King Eumenes was treated with 
great coldnefs, not to fay contempt, for not hating that prince 
to the laft, as heartily as he had done at firft. The fon of 
Cotys king of Thrace, one of the wifeft and moft generous 
princes of his time, was made prifoner at the battle of Pydna \ 
and though the Romans did vouchfafe to fend him back to his 
father, yet they fent embafladors with him, who read Cotys 
a very round le&ure, exaggerating his fault, the mercy 
(hewn him by the Romans, and how dangerous it would be for 
him to offend a fecond time. As we have conducted the Mace- 
donian kingdom to itsclofe, it fhould feem that we ought here 
to put an end to this fedlion. But the reader muft remember, 
that the Macedonians were ftill free, and our bufinefs is to 
fliew how they loft their freedom, and how that once noble 
kingdom came to be reduced into the form of a province •> 
and as thefe events were not brought about, but by new and 
fierce wars, it is neceflary that we enter into a detail of them, 
and look upon the laft ftrugglings of this noble nation to pre- 
ferve themfelves from being fwallowed up by the Roman 
power, after they had once held the empire of the world, and 
for a long time the fupreme authority in Greece *. 
AaJnTcus The fettlement, made by Paulas Emilius in Macedon, was 
*a& htm- extremely well adapted to the purpofe of the fenate and people 
ffl Philip 0 f £ ome . f or j n t he firft place, every city became a fort of 
g ?tr(tn° republic. Once in three months the general aflembly of the 
v V diftrici met, and deputies were annually chofcn in each of the 

Year or - ■ i \_ r ' r r ccl 

die Flood re g Ions i 111 whom the iuprcmc power, to fur as was conliir- 

* ent with their duty to Ro>nr, was veftcd. All their anti- 



j^f ore ent nobility dwelt in Italy. Thither th^ir wealth had been 
drill, transferred, and confcc|ucntIy whatever boaft might be 
irj. m.idc of fetting them free, they were now no better than 

a poor, divideJ, headlefs, and h artJeis people. Sixteen years 

they had remained in this Hate, when it began to be whif- 
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pered about, that one of the fons of Pcrfeus was living. All 
who fpeak of this matter being either Latin writers, or fuch 
as took their materials from them, we muft be content to 
hear the ftory in the form they were pleafed to place it, 
though very probable it is, that the Greek hiftorians of thofe 
times might deliver it in another manner. The beft accounts 
we have tell us, that one Andrifcus^ a native of the city of 
Jdramyttiurn y in the country of Troas in Lejfer Afia^ by 
birth and manners of the very dregs of the people, took upon 
him to be Philip the fon of Perfeus. Not that Philip who 
was led with his father in triumph, but another begotten on a 
namelefs concubine of his, and preferved from daughter, as 
he pretended, thus : He was born, he faid, while Pcrlcu< 
was engaged in the war againft the Romans ; and the king, 
being already apprehenfive of its ifTue, ordered his birth to be 
concealed, and committed him to the care of one (lytiefa 
to be privately brought up, that in cafe things (hould fall out 
amifs, one of the blood royal might be preferved, and one 
day aflert his right to the kingdom. He was bred up at Adra- 
myttium y by a man in mean circumftances, till he was twelve 
years old, without having the leaft fufpicion that he was anv 
other than that man's fon. But about that time his foflcr- 
father falling fickof a mortal difeafe, he difclofed to this An- 
irifcus the fecret of his birth, and that his true name was 
Philip. There was likewife a narrative to this purpofe 
figned with the hand of Per feus , in the cuftody of his fofter- 
mother, whom the dying man charged to deliver it to Phi- 
lips when he (hould arrive at the age of fourteen. This was 
performed very exa&Iy, and in that memorial there was men- 
tion made of two chefts of treafure privately depofited for the 
nfe of this fon by king Perfeus. The woman, when fhe put 
this paper into the young man's hand, recommended it to 
linn to make all imaginable half c out ot this part of the world, 
h lb liumenes^ the inveterate enemy of Perfeus and all his r^tv, 
liquid gain intelligence of his birth, and procure him to be 
aurdered (G). Full of apprehenfions, Andrifcus or Philip 

retired 

(G) It may feem a liirle odd, that ilnce there were many priiicp. 
^iio might have pretended fome title to the throne of Mucedon, in 
■i^ht of their deieents from its amient kings, none offered at any 
' ich thing ; but, on the contrary, left all things quiet, and in rhr 
fate they were fettled by Paulas Emilrus. This i.s, however, c:\i\'\ 
iccounied for, if weconfider the condition of the kings of S^/,i 
uid Ritbpiia* who were nearly allied to Perfeus The former wa- 
1 prince of mean abilities, and terribly afraid :»f the tf-w/v/. whofr 
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retired into Syria, and went to the court of Demetrius Soter, 
who had married the lifter of king Perfeus, and from whom 
on that account he hoped for favour and protection. This 
Demetrius having heard Andrifcus 9 s ftory, confidered it at- 
tentively, till by degrees either himfclf or his wife traced out 
fuch imperfections in it, as gave them grounds to fufpeft the 
whole was a fallacy. The Romans were at this time fo 
powerful, and Demetrius had fo little inclination to have any 
difputes with them, that, to prevent his being made account- 
able for any thing that this pretended Philip might attempt, 
though without his countenance or afliftance, he fairly feized 
him. Under the name of Andrijcus an impoftor, falfely pre- 
tending to be the fon of Perfeus, he was fent by Demetrius 
to Rome, who no doubt thought he fhould by this aft win 
great credit with that ftatc *. 
Andrifcus The fen ate caufed this matter to be inquired into upon 
rfcapci t h e fi r ft arrival of Andrifcus j but whether it was that the 
f™ m confequences of his pretences were not apprehended, or whe- 
Komc. t j ler ^ M t j ic R man wr iters affirm, he looked, fpoke, and 

acled fo little like the fan of a prince^ that there feemed to 
be nothing dangerous in him, certain it is, that he was com- 
mitted to a very gentle cuftody, and no fentence at all pro- 
nounced upon him. It is very poflible, the fenate might ap- 
prehend, that while Alexander the fon of Per feus, who had 
been led in triumph, was a peaceable man, and their fcribe, as 
all the world knew, this Andrifcus with a lame ftory, and, 
as they thought, very mean parts, would gain no credit \ but 
that the contrary might happen, if he was feverely dealt 
with ; no juft caufe appearing, for which he might be put 
to death. Andrifcus did not let flip the favourable oppor- 
tunity offered him by the carelefsnefs of thofe who had the 

3 Epitom. Li v.. lib, xlviii. xlix. Zona a. ex Dione. Flor. 

1. ii. 

wrath he fought to avert by fending the pretender to the throne of 
Ma: e dan to them as foon as he came into his dominions. He was 
Jenfibltf enough, that he held his crown almoft by their permiflion,and 
therefore durit not think of putting in any claim to another, while 
he was unable to act independently in the kingdom be poffeffed ; as 
J or Pruftiu of Bitbynia, he was alfo a mean fpirited prince, and be- 
fides was fo plagued by foreign enemies and divisions in his own 
family, which were at Jaft attended with fatal effects, that he had 
fmall Jeifure to look abroad ; and this encouraged Andrifcus, if he 
was indtfcd an impoftor, to aft as he did. 



cuftody 
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cuftody of him j but fecrctly dealing out of Italy, took fttel- 
ter in Thract K 

I if the mean time the Macedonians were in a very bad fi- troubles 
(uation j for as the genius of the people was wholly fuited Macedo 
to a mixt government, or, in other words, a well-regulated n,a .' 
monarchy, fo the new conftitution which had been given etrcam J 

them, fat very indifferently on their minds, fome being to% 
proud of their freedom, and others defiring to fee themfelves 
once more an independent nation, and as confiderable as in 
former times. The Romans, fending embafladors into AJia* 
ordered them to pals over from thence into Macedonia, to 
appeafe thefe troubles, and to engage the people to live peace- 
ably under the new government. What effects the exhor- 
tations of thefe legates had, we know not ; but in all pro- 
bability, they did not operate very ftrongly, fince in a few 
years the fame difturbances broke out again with ftill greater 
vehemence, fo that it appeared plainly a popular govern- 
ment was little for the advantage of the inhabitants of this 
kingdom. The Macedonians dwelling at Rome had intereft 
enough to prevent any harfh meafures from being taken with 
their country-men ; this intereft they were at great pains to 
cultivate, attending the funeral of their conqueror Emilius 
with all imaginable marks of forrow and concern, applying 
themfelves afterwards to Scipio his fon, furnamed Africanus. 
Him they owned for the pfote&or of their nation, and pub- 
licly folicited the fenate that he might be fent into Macedo- 
nia to compromife the difturbances there. But the affairs of 
the republic in Spain being fallen into a dangerous conditi- 
on, infomuch, that many declined ferving there, Scipio de- 
fired to be fent thither, as conceiving it would be more for 
his country's fervice, though he was very fenfible of the af- 
fedtion borne him by the Macedonians, and would moft will- 
ingly, but for this accident, have gone thither to repair the 
breaches which had been made in his father's fettlement of 
the affairs of that people. It is very poflible, that while the 
Romans apprehended no ill confequence to themfelves from 
the difputes among the Macedonians ,they were not very much 
difturbed at their continuance, fince it appears clearly from 
Polybius, that the Romans were by this time become great 
politicians, and extended their own power on every fide by 
pra£tifing on others, and taking advantage either of their 
misfortunes, or of their errors in government. Be it as it 
will, Macedonia was in great confufion, and little or no care 

b Epitom. Liv. lib. xlix. V.u. Patircvl lib. i. Zo- 
na*, ex. Dion. 
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was taken to redrefs the grievances the people complained 
of ; indeed the redreffing of them was the more difficult, 
becaufe there were no Roman officers amongft them ; but 
from ihemfelves thofc were taken who were made ufe of to 
opprefs them « (ti). 
Andrifcus Andrifcus^ when he firft came into Thrace^ depended ra- 
or Philip ther on the charity of the inhabitants, and efpecially of their 
recovers petty princes, than on any pretenfioni of being of ufe to 
Macedon. t j lcni) which would have come with an ill grace from a per- 

< Polvb. Legat. cvii, 

(H) 'Twas an eflential maxim of the Roman policy, to let the 
fubjects of the republic enjoy much greater quiet than their allies 
and dependents ; and it was built on this fuppofition, that either 
by art or force the countries of their allies might be reduced 
into provinces, either without refiftance, or under colour of juf- 
tice. Hence it was, that while they acknowledged the Acbaam 
to be free, and gloried themfelves in the title of protestors ot 
the liberties of Greece, they treated the former worfe and re- 
garded the latter lefs, than the Macedonians had ever done, 
when they had the pre-eminence in that country. For whereas the 
kings of Macedon permitted the Greek republics to chufe their own 
magiftrates, and to judge all criminals in their own courts, and 
according to their own laws, the Romans moftly fent legates of 
their own to hear and determine differences among ftates they 
pretended to call free, and not feldom drew the caufes to Rome, 
whither the parties were con ftrained to follow them. We have 
already fiiewn how Chat-opus, alraoft againft their wills, drove the 
Epirots into rebellion ; and yet this man was again inverted, not 
only with almoit regal authority, but his mother alfo, a moil vin- 
di&ive and covetous woman, plundered and haraffed thefe unhappv 
people with equal malice and impunity. In Macedonia, thofe who 
had the government of its feveral diftrifU ip: their hands, were 
cither extremely neceffkous, and from thence prone toopprefiion, 
or were the relations and allies of the nobility who were prifon- 
ers at Rome, and were therefore much more addifted to the in- 
tereil of the republic, than to that of their country. The rebel 
lion of Andrifcui might eafily have been prevented ; for he was 
a long time in Thrace before he was in any condition to invade 
Macedon i or when it was begun, it might have been preferitly 
qualhed ; but it is propable, the Romans defired neither, but ra 
ther wiflied for an opportunity of reducing the whole kingdom 
into a province, which at length they obtained, and did not fail 

to ufe (14 ), 

O f ) liv lib. xlix. /. Po/yi. legat. cvii. Dhdor. SicuL ox 
<t*pt. hb, xxvi 
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(on in his condition. However, by often repeating his Hon', 
by (hewing them the incroachments which were daily made 
on their neighbours, and by explaining the methods whereby 
one king was employed to ruin another, and thereby reduced 
into circumftances which rendered him unfit to defend him- 
felf ; he begat in the minds of the Tracians fuch fufpicions, 
and kindled in their bofonis fuch an ambition of being once 
more independent, that at firft he had fume attendants, 
which foon after grew into a little court, and at length he 
was permitted to raife an army ; which when it had fwelled 
to a reafonable bignefs, he boldly led down into Macedon^ 
and there began publicly to declaie his title to the crown. 
Same places he reduced by force, others fubmitted through 
fear j moft were willing to lay hold of any pretext to rid 
themfelvesof their new mafters, and to regain their antient 
conftitution, the lofs of which had rendered it but fo much 
the more defirable. Such as were in pofltffion of power, 
and confequently were ftridtly dependent on the Rsmans y 
endeavoured to make what refiftance they could ; but it 
proved even feebler than Andrifcus or Philip could have 
txpefted. Such as had been moft forward to fupport thefe 
men in their authority fur the fake of reaping rewards, which 
it was only in their power to give, were the firit to defert 
them, in order to rejoin authority again ; and thus Macedonia 
was reduced by one who called himfelf the fon of Perfeus 9 in 
almoft as fhort a time as Perfeus himfelf had loft it. Nay, 
lb full was he of that courage, which fuccefs ufually infpires, 
that, not content with Macedon, he began to meditate an in* 
vafion on the adjoining provinces, as well to gratify his own 
ambition, as to keep up the hopes and fpirits of his new Tub- 

iedts <*. 

The Romans, on the firft news of this extraordinary Scipio 
event, were not a little at a loft ; they had no army in thefe Nafica 
parts y they had all the reafbn in the world to believe 
1 he Greeks would hy no means raife an army in favour ot reccc - 
fhofe who had of late treated them but very indifferently. 
However, they ient Scipio Nafica with other legates, rather 
to difpufe the minds of the people in Greece to remain fteady 
to the Roman interelr, than to peiform any notable fcrvice 
againtt the new king of Macedon, whom the Romans qualifi- 
ed with the name of P [cudo-Philippus, i. e. the jham Phi- 
lip* Scipio and his colkgues found things in quite another 
itatc than they rxpoSed. For, in the hilt place, Andrifcus 



K Kpitom. Liv\ lib aux. I. Paterc. lib. i. L. F1.01.. lib. 
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or Philip was much more powerful than he had been thought 
at Rome. And, fecondly, the Achaans, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, laying afide all former jealoufies and fufpicions, 
appeared moft ready to fide with the Romans, and to do what- 
ever they required. Scipio, as he was of great parts, fo he 
was alfo naturally juft, temperate, and courteous, in the 
higheft degree ; thefe good qualities fupplied the place of an 
army, and rendered him more formidable to the enemies of 
the republic, than a perfon of another difpofition would have 
been attended by legions. The firft thing he did was, fully 
to inform the fenate of what had happened in Greece : That 
the disturbance in Macedon was not a fudden tumultuary in- 
furreftion, but that the people for the moft pirt had not on- 
ly willingly, but joyfully, received this pretended Philip, 
not fo much becaufe he ftyled himfelf the fon of Perfeus, as 
on account of his declaring he would expel the Romans and 
give liberty to all Greece. When Scipio had difpatched thefe 
advices, he applied himfelf to the diicharge of his commif- 
fion ; he vifxted all the principal cities of Greece, harangued 
the people in their general aflemblies, heard all their remon- 
ftrances patiently, excufed feme things, admitted others, 
promifed the redrek of all ; by which arts he drew every city 
to furnifti a certain quota of troops, and joining thefe with a 
confiderable body of auxiliaries raifed by the Achaans, he at 
laft entered Theffaly, wheie he immediately flopped the pro- 
grefs of Andrifcus, or Philip ; retook fuch of the cities as 
he had garifoned, and in the end compelled him with his ar- 
my to retire back into Macedon ; which was all or rather 
more than could have been expected from a perfon in his 
fituation, whofe commillion extended no farther than to pro- 
vide for the fafety of Greece c . 

Tbeprator At & ome i as f° on as the difpatches from Scipio arrived, and 
Juventius was perceived that the affair in Macedonia was become very 
defeated ferious, the praetor P. Juventius Thalna, and J^J. Caelius were 
and (lain, fent with a great army to reduce the rebels. It quickly ap- 
peared, that an able general was capable of doing more with- 
out an army, than a rafli officer with very numerous forces. 
Juventius was a man of fire and fpirit, one who was defirous 
of performing very great things, but altog«ther void of that 
calmncfs and conduct which are fo cflential to the character 
of a hero. Hence it was, that he made all imaginable hafte 
to enter Macedonia, and, as if his prefence only would have 
finilhed the war, advanced as faft as the army was able to 

• Diodor. Sicul. excerpt, lib. xxvi. Florvs, lib. ii. c. 
14. V. Patircul. lib. i, c. 11. 
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march towards Andrifcus. This Pfeudo-Philippus, as the Ro- 
mans called him, was owned, attended, and obeyed as king 
of Macedon ; he therefore having notice of the manner in which 
the praetor Juventius behaved, and that he regarded himfelf 
as a theatrical prince only, who, by putting on royal robes, 
had qualified himfelf to be led in triumph, Andrtfcus was en- 
couraged to attack him. When the Roman general was coma 
within a day's march of his camp, the Macedonian prince be- 
gan to move at the very break of day ; and having refre/hed 
his army the next day, about noon, he in the evening fhewed 
himfelf in fight of the Roman camp, which, as he rightly judg- 
ed it would, drew the praetor out of his intrenchments, and 
induced a general engagement, wherein the Roman army 
was totally defeated. The praetor "Juventius and jjj. Coelius 
being fiain, if the night had not interpofed and afforded the 
remains of the army time to retreat, there had not been a 
man left. Thofe who efcaped, made all the haftc they could 
out of Macedon ; and Philip, purfuing the blow he had ftruck, 
not only reduced the whole kingdom again to his obedience, 
but alfo opened a paflage into Thcjfaly, which he again united 
to his dominions, feeming now to be effectually feated on the 
throne, as having expelled his mortal enemies, and having 
about his perfon a numerous and victorious army, ready to un- 
dertake any thing at his command f. 

The Carthaginians not long after this victory fent embaf- Andrtfcus' 
fadors to congratulate Philip, and to engage him into an alii- or Philip 
ance for reducing the exorbitant power of the Romans, who proves a 
were on the point of beginning the third Punic war The tyrant. 
Macedonian received thefeminifters very gracioufly, and made 
them large promifes of afliftance, which he might have fulfill- 
ed at leaft in fome meafure by an invafion on Greece, and 
thereby making a diverfion, which would confequently have 
weakened the Romans. But him whom adverfity could not, 
profperity ruined ; his fortune buried his abilities and his virtues, 
if he really had any, and did not put on the appearance of 
good qualities to draw in and cajole the people. The Ro?nans 
he thought no more of, and, in (lead of endeavouring to che- 
rilh his fubje£ts, to revive trade, and to make them happy, 
he began to play the tyrant, and to make them feel the weight 
of his fceptre, almoft as foon as he had handled it himfelf. 
If he had been hurried on by the impetuous rage of any one 
vice, the people might have hoped for quiet, when it was 
fatiated ; but he foon difcovered, that he had almoft all the 
ill qualities which are wont to render men odious, and th.it 



f Li v. ubi fupra. Dion. Flor. Patercul. ubi fupra. 
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he purfued every one of thefe^as eagerly as if it had been lib 
only and darling vice. His pride was intolerable ; coming 
late as he did to royalty, he thought he could never have enough 
fubmiffion paid him. He was fufpicious to fuch a degree, that 
imprudence was a capital crime, and a circumfpe£i conduct 
an indication of treafon. His cruelty was fo great, that he 
.ipared none whom he either difliked, or whom he conceived 
to diflike him and his proceedings. With all this he was fo 
rapjeioufly covetous, as having been till lately exceflively in- 
tiigeat, that he /earched all corners of the kingdom for money, 
and where-ever he found it, declared himfelf its owner ; urg- 
ing the care of the public fafety as a pretext for public robbe- 
ry y and in fliort, from the moment he gained the fovereign 
authority, adled as if he had defigned nothing lefs than to re- 
tain it. Yet the Macedonians bore all with invincible patience, 
and fhewed themfelves infinitely more loyal to this Philip than 
he was true to himfelf. The realbn of this is eafily found ; 
they hopeJ for a fucceflor, whole government might be mil- 



der, and were willing to bear any thing, fo they might 
more become an independent people g - 
Is twice When the news of the defeat and death of P. Juventius 
*'fi**' d was know at Rome, Caecilius Metellus was immediately 
tcllus *? me & to f u PP'y his place, and troops were with all imagina- 



Macedon. Thither alfo the new 



prsetor fpeedily repaired, and the king found himfelf on a fud- 
den under a neceflity of fighting once more for his lite and 
crown. He fhewed on this occafion the only good quality he 
had, viz. unconquerable courage, a quality defirable in all 
princes, and peculiarly reverenced by the Macedonians. He 
quickly aflembled his forces, and to prevent the Romans tioni 
plundering the adjacent country, he encamped under the walk 
of Pydna, and there expected the pisetor. Metellus y undei- 
lhnding Philip's refoiuuori, marched with the Roman airnv. 
and encamped over-agamfl him. Thu.s far both generals feern- 
ed to adl u ilk prudence, and military ikill. The king of Ma- 
cedon however quickly betra)ed an cxtiaordirury confidenc 
in his foitune, and his fortes. Ultteilus v/as ftrongeft ii> 
horle, Philip ventured an engagement with cavalry only ; am. 
thoup.ii the Macedonians wen- interior in number, and not !>' 
well armed, vet after a lung and ublliiute difpute, thev luu. 
the vidlury, and compelled the Romans to letue int> 
their camp with lome condition. This new fuc cells complet- 
ed the king's dcllruction ; for undemanding immediately aln. 

K Diodor.Sjcu i.. excerpt lib. xxvi. Liv. Flor k\>\ uvu^i 
uLi fupra. 
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that the allies of the Romans were about to attack his conquefls 
in Th^ffafyj he fent a great detachment from his army to cover 
them. Metellus, apprifed of this, attacked him now he had 
weakened his forces, and, after an obftinate and. bloody battle, 
totally routed him, infomuch that not being able to colled 
out of his broken army troops enough to keep the field, he 
was forced to fly to his old friends the Tbracians. Thefe peo- 
ple whom we fo often find branded by the Greek writers with 
the name of barbarians, were neither deterred by his prefent 
adverfity, nor by the ill ufe he had made of his former prof- 
perity, from receiving him with open arms, and giving him 
all the affiftance in their power, infomuch that in a very fhort 
fpace he was enabled to enter Macedonia again with a numer- 
ous army, which increafed daily, and which, if he had manag- 
ed prudently, would have enabled him to have protra&ed the 
war, a thing the Romans could leaft of all bear. His con- 
duel was the very reverfe of what it ought to have been, fince, 
forgetting his late misfortunes, and breathing nothing hut a 
vehement ambition of becoming once again matter of Mace- 
donia, and all its dependencies, he marched directly to fight 
Metellus, and in a fecond battle met the fame ill fate which 
had attended him before. In thefe two engagements he had 
twenty five thoufand men killed upon the fpot, fo that he 
found it abfolutely impoffible to raife a third army in defence 
of his pretenfions. Confulting therefore his own fafety, he 
fled to Byzas, a petty prince of Thrace , who at firft received 
him very kindly ; but when he faw clearly that he fhould 

draw upon hinilelf the vengeance of the Romans, he delivered 
up Andrifcus to Metellus, who now hoped that he had put 
a full end to the troubles in this country ; but it prefently ap- 
peared that the Macedonians were not fo eafily fubdued, for 
immediately there ftartod up a new pretender to the regal dig- 
nity, who called himfclf Alexander, and boafted that he too 
was the fon of Per feus. He fet up his ftandard in the firft 
region of Macedonia, that is, in the country border ing upon 
Thrace, and very quickly reduced under his obedience the 
whole territory between the rivers Strymon and Neffus. But 
Attalus king of Pergamus, who had affifted Metellus with a 
fleet, remaining (till upon the coaft, and the prajtor advanc- 
ing towards the river Strymon, Alexander found himfclf too 
weak to engage the numerous and victorious army of the 
Romans, and quitting his conquefts, and the unfigns of the 
regal dignity which he had aH'umed, he withdrew into IZar- 
dania, wheic he fo effectually coiuiuIlJ himi'di, that fhr 
Romans coiild mver »vt him into Hair power. Sue h whs 
the end of this war, which affbidiM wh;.4 h«d been 1^ ^ 
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dcfired, an opportunity of reducing Macedonia into a Roman 
province, a thing immediately put into execution, as well as 
the chaftifing of the Thracians, and other borderers, for hav- 
Yearof ing ftcwn greater affeftion to the Macedonians, than duty 
the Flood, towards the republic. Q GaecUius Metellus, on his return 
2851. to Rome, triumphed, and led Pfeudo-Pbilippus, as the Ro- 
Before mans ftiled him, in the cavalcade ; after which the victor 
Chriit, took the firname of Macedonicus ; which (hews of what con- 

Sequence this conqueft was, and how arduous the war by 
which it was obtained K 
Twootber As t ' ie Macedonians were reduced to the fame ftate with the 
fretenders rc ^ °^ r ^ c nat » ons conquered by the Romans, by Metellus^ 
defeated, fo by him alfo they were deprived of what fmall remains of 

their antient grandeur Emilius had left behind him ; among 
the reft, of the brazen ftatues fct up at Dium, for fuch of J- 
lexander's guards as had fallen in the battle of Granicus. 
Metellus alfo appointed new magi ft rates, and changed in every 
refpedfc the government under which they had lived before. 
As the reft of Greece foon after fell under the like circumftan- 
ces, it was not doubted but the fpirits of thefc people wero 
effectually quelled, and that they would never think more of 
throwing off that yoke, which, after repeated victories, they 
had feen impofed upon the braveft and moft potent of their 
neighbours. Yet it happened otherwise ; a new Pfeudo-Phi* 
lippus (hewed himfelf 011 the borders of Thrace, and having 
drawn together a fmall band of defperate men, began to ha- 
rafs the country, and particularly to deftroy fuch as he either 
knew or fufpefted to be attached tflgthe Romans. The love 
of liberty amongft the Macedonians encreafing with the lofs 
of it, they reforted in crowds to this new pretender, and ad- 
vifed him to invade the kingdom, with full affurance that he 
would meet with little opposition. Accordingly he came 
down with his forces into the heart of Macedonia, where he was 
continually joined by new recruits, making in a fliort time fo 
quick a progrefs, as the greateft part of the country fubmitted 
to him ; and thus with the regal title he gained the power and au- 
thority ofakmg. To reduce him, the Romans fent a numerous 
army under the Command of the quaeftor Lucius Trcmellius, 
who no fooner entered the province, than he began to retake 
the cities which Philip had fubducd and fortified ; and though he 
managed with much greater prudence than Andrifcus, who 
had aftumed the fame name, had ufed, yet in the end he was 
defeated and (lain. He fecms to have been the laft who pre- 

h Li v. Ft on. Patercul. ubi fupra. Strab. lib, xiii. p. 624. 
Jul. Obseq^ dc prodigiis. Eutrof. lib. iv. 
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tended to vindicate the liberty of the Macedonians, or to at- 
tempt the recovery of that kingdom, under colour of a right 
derived from Perjeus, or any of its antient princes 1 (I). 

The trouble which the fubduing this province had coft, jfoMace 
and the manifeft difaffe&ion which the people had Ihewn to- donians 
v/ards the republic, encouraged fuch as were intruded with complain 
the government to exercife great feverities,arui no lefs grievouf- 0/ their 
ly to opprefs* under colour of feverity, thofe whom they gwr nor 
were fent to rule. D. Junius Syllanus, a man of high qua- Syllanus. 
iity, exceeded all his predeceflbrs, as well in fleecing the 
Maced$nians y as in treating them with exceffive rigor. In 
fhort, though few years had elapfed fioce their country had 

* Liv. lib. liii. Vauio. dere Raftic. lib. ii. c, 4. 

(I) It mull be eafily difcerned, that the hiftory given in the 
text of the endeavours of the Macedonians to preferve or rather 
to recover their freedom, is very imperfect ; the caufe of this is % 
that we collect fr6m fragments ; a line or two from Polyhius 
furnilhes us with one circumitance an extracl from Diodorus 

(16) with another ; the contents of thefe books of Levy which are 
loft, and certain epitomes of Roman hiftory, with the reft. That 
it was requifite to put all thefe circumftances together appears 
from hence ; the epitomizer of Li<vy tells us, that Metellus reco* 
vercd Macedonia^ which was before loft (.17). Floras intitles his 
detail of this bufinefs, Of the f£*WMacedonian war. $K Carciiius Me* 
tellus triumphed, led Andrifcus in chains, and took the firname 
of Macedonicut. Florus adds, after reciting the fate of Andrifcus , 
De eo populus Romanus, quafi de <utr§ nege 9 triumpharet (18). As 
we are now writing the Macedonian hiftory, there is no queftion 
to be made that the quafi does not belong to us, but that we 
ought to treat exprefly of the reign of Andrifcus, fince the Romans 
triumphed over him as over a true king. Whether he was in truth 
what the Romans faid, an impoftor, and fo far from being the Ton 
of Perftns, that he was in fa£l fprung from the very dregs of the 
people, is what cannot be determined, any more than who they 
were who afterwards called themfelves Alexander and Philip and 
put themfelves at the head of the Macedonian armies againft the 
Romans (iq^. Moft certain it is, that the Macedonian kings were 
wont to have fcveral wives, and not feldom many concubines s 
this being fo, admitting none of thefe men were in reality de- 
fended from the royal family, it mult remain, however, a thing 
difficult to prove it ; and the Macedonians in general being d i fa f- 
fecled, the colour of truth was fufficient to lead them into re- 
hellion. This then may fuflice for excufmg thofe imperfeftion* 
neteffity hath occafioncd in this part of our work. 

In iegat. (16) op. Plot. (17, Tit. Liv, Kb liii. 
(lii) Flor, lik. ii. r. 1,4, ( H) Etttrop. hb. iv. 

11 h \\ ?. keen 
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been reduced into a province, and they had a)) the reafon in* 
the world to believe that their ftrenuous endeavours to avoid 
it were well remembered at Rome ; yet fo much of their an- 
tient fpirit remained, that they could not bear the thoughts of 
enduring tamely fo fliarp a fubje&ion. They therefore fent 
deputies to Rome to reprefent their grievances, and to pray 
that more juftice might be done on their rapacious governor, 
than ever he had done in his province. When this matter 
come before the fenate, the deputies were beard with great 
(hew of kindnefs, and Junius Syllanus was commanded to ap- 
pear 3t a certain day, and anfwer to the crimes objected a- 
gainft him. Before that time was expired, "Titus Manlius 
Torquatus his father, a very eminent perfon, of the old Ro- 
man fiamp, preferred a petition, that the caufe might be re- 
ferred to him, and he be allowed to hear and determine it at 
his own houfe, which was granted. There the Macedonian 
deputies appeared, and boldly opened the particular cades of 
their complaints, exhibited their proofs, and fully replied to 
the defence made by Syllanus. At length Titus Manlius 
gave fentence that his fon was guilty, and ordered him to be 
taken out of his prefence. A little after Junius Syllanus 
hanged himfelf, and when the good old man was informed of 
it, he fhewed no concern but on the very day of his funeral 
kept his houfe open, and tranfa&ed all forts af bufinefs, as if 
his fon's deviating from virtue had divorced him from his fa* 
mily, and made him a ftranger to his blood. After this we 
meet with nothing relating to the Macedonians, which de- 
ferves to be recorded in their hiftory, to which therefore we 
fliall now put an end k (K). 

The 

* Tit. Li v. Hift. lib. liv. 

(K) The punifliment of Syllanus, with the very extraordinary 
circuinllaiices which attended it, plainly proves that the Romans 
were now very defirous of making the Macedonians eafy, by pre- 
venting thofe acts of tyranny and oppreffion, which for the fake 
of aggrandizing ihemfelves and their families, governors were but 
too ready to commit. And thefe proceedings of theirs fully juftify 
a.i observation which we heretofore made, chat they were defir- 
ous to give all poflible eafe to their proper fubjects, though they 
encouraged troubles among their allies, and in fuch ftates as were 
tributary to them. Such a conduct naturally conciliated the minds 
of the people, who when they found t h em feives protected and 
well ufed, were no longer inclined to take up arms againft thofe 
who had fo often fubdued them ; whereas neccflity and opprcflion 
would have wrought their old effects ; and the Macedonians would 

have rofe in arms lime after time, till they had been cither relieved 

or 
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Th* intdligeot reader, by comparing the contents of this Af ummmj 
with thofe of former fedtons, will acquire a perfeft knowledge ww tf 
of the fteps by which the ftate of Macedon rofe, the arts iifed *&U bjjh. 
by its princes to render it formidable, the wars and conquefts 
by which it became arbiter of Greece^ and fovereign of a 
great part of the known world ; the accidents which contri- 
buted to its quick declenfion, and the caufes which, by flower 
degrees, brought on its total ruin (L). For in a political 
fenfe, % government is faid to be brought to deftru&ion, wfeea 
it no longer refides in the hands of natives, and the conftif u- 
tion under which the people live owes its form, not to their 
choice, but to the will of their conquerors. From fuch a 
companion as we have mentioned, it will appear, that all this 
feries of events did not take up a (pace of above feven huia- 

or extirpated. But indulgence got the better of the love of liber- 
ty, and when they were allowed to be quiet, they forgot that 
quiet was only allowed them, and that they did not owe peace to 
themfelves, but to the will of their mafters. 

(L) The principal intent of the recapitulation in the text wm 
to demonftrate the ufefulnefs of this work, in which, without any 
interruptions or digreffions, the hiftories of nations are to be found 
from their infancy to their decay. Jn the famous Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh's hiftory of the world, we have a very imperfeft account of 
the kingdom of Macedon before the reign of Philip the fon of 
Amyntas (20), and no defcription of the country at all. In Dr. 
Howlfs hiftory, there is no amendment of this matter; the kings 
preceding Philip are but juft mentioned, and there are fome rwif- 
takes, and feveral omiffions, in the little which is faid (21). Mr. 
Rollin is by much the faireft writer, for he fets out with acquaint- 
ing us, that the hiftory of Macedon before Philip is very obfcure 
and confufed, and fo he leaves it (22). Sir Walter Raleigh, in the 
conduct of his hiftory, treats of the affairs of Alexanders fuccef- 
fors in a continued narration, which blends the tranfadtions in fe- 
veral nations one with another. Dr. Howell avoided this, but his 
hiftory of Macedon from the time of Alexander to the captivity of 
Per/ens is too concife, neither is the period well fixed, for it ough: 
to have ended wiih the redufliou of Macedonia into a p; mince. 
Mr. Rollin tP.Les the fame method with Sir Walter Raleigh y \\w\ one 
may fafely fay, that dean Prideaux is a guide he feldom or newr 
forfakes. On the whole, the regular fcriej of events traced it? 
the text 1.. nor to be met with 111 any other liiffory or colLvl- j:i 
of hiftory that )wu come to our hands. We alio i.ike the liber;, 
to add, that what ha;, been before hid down, may be a«j well ap- 
plied to the hiftories of other nations as this ; for ha\ ing pur- 
fued the lame method in all, all have the lame advantages. 

(20^ P i. D iv. c 1 ft?. 1. (.Ml B ii. /■' :. ,0. V 7 
(22) ////?. .//v/V». Vol. \ I. 
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dred years. That the firft fcttlcment of Ceraunus and his 
Argives in the centre of that country, which was afterwards 
called Macedonia , is very obfeurcly related by antient hiftori- 
ans i and yet that we have a better account of the tranfaSi- 
ons of his reign than of his immediate fucceflbrs, whofe names 
are all that we have tranfrnitted to us. That the homage 
yielded by the Macedonian princes to the Per [tan emperors 
was one great caufe of their fubfequent power, inafmuch as it 
preferved them from being harafled by the wars made by the 
Perjians on the reft of the Greek ftates, brought great fums 
•f money into Macedonia^ and afforded frequent opportuni- 
ties of annexing cities and diftri&s to the kingdom by grants 
from the great king, in truft, as it were, for the better fe- 
curing their fubmiffion to his empire. That the declenfion of 
the Per/ian power, while there were but weak princes on the 
throne of Macedcn, had well-nigh caufed the deftru&ion of their 
kingdom, endangered alike from the rapacious violence of its 
barbarous neighbours, the boundlefs ambition of the Greek 
republics, and thofe civil diflenfions which raged in its own 
Bowels. But when a prince of great abilities a/Turned the re- 
gal dignity, he by dint of genius quieted domeftic feuds, by 
force of arms reprefied the barbarous nations, and then made 
a fuccefsful war againft thofe republics which had held his im- 
mediate anceftors in a kind of fubjecftion, till from thefe ac- 
ceflions of power, directed by his own fuperior wifdom, he 
acquired the fovereignty of Greece^ wherein himfelf and his 
people at the beginning of his reign were fcarce at all regard- 
ed, or rather contemned as Barbarians. That as his con- 
duct founded, fo the courage and military virtues of hisfuc- 
ceflbr wonderfully extended the Macedonian empire ; which 
for want of his having an heir at age, was broke in pieces, 
and the kingdom of Macedon left in the fame condition in 
which the vi&orious Alexander received it. That the fuc- 
ceflurs of thefe great monarchs, preferving the ambition * 
without the abilities of thofe they imitated, inftead of rcftor- 
ing, weakened, and loft all the dependencies to the dominion 
of Macedon^ and at laft, by an ill-timed attempt to recover 
them, delivered up the kingdom itfelf into the hantls of 
Grangers (M). Againft whom its inhabitants, with a fpirit 

far 

(M) We chofe to give a lift of the princes who ruled in Mace 
fan after the death of sllexayulcr flu: Greet inthcr in a note at the 
end of the hiftory, than at the beginning; of this fcftion, hecaufe 
of their different titles and authorities which could not theic, b'M 
will be here eafily undcrftood, 
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far fupcrior, though as fuccefclefs as that of their laft princes, 
ftruggled for a time, till at laft, worn out, and breathlefs, 
they yielded to the power of the conqueror, and were con- 
tent that Macedonia j which had been the miftrefs of fo many 
provinces, ihould now becomes province herfelf. There 
remained ftill however fome unfubjedted fragments of her 
ancient empire, was. the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt* the 
biftory of which, to their reduction by the Romans, the next 
fe&ion* will relate. 



A Table of the Macedonian Princes. 



Arideus or Philip the fon of Philip. 

Alexander the fon of Roxana. 

Cafander the fon of Antipater. 

Philip the fon of Cafander. 

Ant if at er and Alexander his fons al fo. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes the fon of Antigonus* 

Pyrrhus. 
Lyfimacbus. 
Ptolemy Ceraunus. 
Meleager. 

Antipater the fon of Philip. 
Sofihenes. 

Antigonus Gonatus fon of Demetrius. 

Demetrius the fon of Antigonus. 

Antigonus Do/on, firft protector, then king, 

Philip the fon of Demetrius. 
Perfeus. 

Attdri/cus t or Pfeudo-Philippus. 

They were alias to their power alike fovereigns of Maeedon, bin 
they differed as to the authority they claimed, and as to the titles 
by which they claimed. Some were lawful princes, as Arideus 
and Alexander ; others downright ufurpers. as Caffander and his 
fons. The choice of the people bellowed the crown oa 
Demetrius the fon of Antigonus. Conqueft gave the fmall right 
they had to the princes interfering between Demetrius and his 
fon Antigonus Gonatus. After him the kingdom continued heredi- 
tary to its extinction. 
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SECT. IX. 

The history of the Seleucidse in Syria, to the rtduSion of 

their dominions by the Romans* 

AFTER the battle of Ipfus, wherein Antigonus wa* 
flain, and Demetrius put to flight, the empire of 
Alexander was, as we have related above *, by a 
new partition divided into four kingdoms. Ptolemy had 
Egjpty Libya, Arabia, Ccelo-Syria, and Pale/line ; Cajfander 
Macedon and Greece ; Lyfmacbus Thrace, BitbyHta, and 
fome other provinces beyond the Hellespont and the Bofphorus-, 
and Seleucus all the reft. The two kingdoms of Syria and 
Egypt continued in the fame families through a Jong feries 
of princes, without any confiderable alteration. But Mace- 
don often changed its matters, and the provinces, which fell 
to the (hare of Lyjimachus, were, upon his death, as they 
lay at a great diftance from each othtfr, feized by different 
princes, andfo difmembered, that his kingdom may be truly 
laid to have ended with his life. The hiftory of the king- 
dom of Macedon^ from its foundation to Alexander the Great, 
and from that period to its being reduced to a Roman province, 
we have already delivered, and lhall therefore now proceed 
to the two other kingdoms, which the above-mentioned 
divifion of provinces produced, tiiz. thofe of Syria and Egypt. 
The kingdom of Syria, to which, as the moft powerful and 
extenfive of the two, we fhafl give the precedency, was not 
confined to that country alone j but, befides Syria, compre- 
hended thofe vaft and fertile provinces of the upper Afsa, 
which formed the Perjian empire ; being, in its full extent, 
bounded by the Mediterranean on one fide and the river Indus 
on the other. Thefe vaft fpreading dominions were com- 
monly called the kingdom of Syria, becaufe Seleucus, the 
firft of the Syr o- Macedonian kings, having by ilt the city of Anti* 
och in that province, chofe it, as did likewife his fucceffors, 
for the ufual place of his refidence. Here his defendants, 
from him ftiled Seleucida^ reigned, according to Eufcbius b, 
for the fpace of two hundred and fifty one years, that is, 
from the one hundred and feventeenth olympiad, when St- 
leucus recovered Babylon, to the the third year of the one 
hundred and eightieth, when Autir.chm Afiaticus, the laft of 
the race of Seleucus, was driven out by Pompey^ and 

a See before p, 302, k fecj. b Ecsk b. in Chron. 

Syria 
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province. Before we proceed 
3 the rultory of the Se/eucidar, we fhall exhibit a feries 
f the kings of that race, with the years of their refpe&ive 

reigns. 

i table of the kings of Syria, from the foundation of that 7)io- 
narchy, to its being reduced by the Romans, with the years of 

their rejpeSfive reigns. 



Seleucus Nicator 
Jutiochus Soter 
Antiochus Theus 
Sdeucus Callinicus 
Sileucus Ccraunus 
Axtiochus the Great 
Se! t 'ucus Philopator 

Antiochus Epiphanes 
htmhus Eupator 
Dmetrius Soter 
JLxander Balas 
Demetrius Nicator 



Alexander Zebina 
Antiochus Theus 
Antiochus Sidetes 
Antiochus Grypus 

Antiochus Cyzicenus 
Seleucus 

Antiochus Eufebes 
Demetrius Eucharus 
Philip 

Antiochus Dionyfius 
Tigranes 
3 Antiochus Afiaticus 



32 

*9 

20 

3 

36 
11 

1 1 

2 
12 

6 



5 
2 

9 

19 
21 



months 7 



3 

7 

3 
18 

4 



Seleucus, the founder of the Syro- Macedonian empire, was 
the fon of Antiochus, one of the chief captains of Philip the 
father of Alexander. We are told by fujlxn*, that his mo- 
ther Laodice, nine months before he was born, dreamt, that 
Motto, being in bed with her, prefented her with a precious 
ftone, on which was engraved the figure of an anchor, com- 
manding her to deliver it to the fon fhe fhould bring forth ; 
and that next morning upon waking fhe found in her bed a 
ring, with a ftone like that which fhe had feen in her dream. 
The fame author adds, that not only the child fhe was after- 
wards delivered of, but all the Syrian kings of his race had 
the mark of an anchor on their thigh (A). The ancients 

fpeak 

« Just in. 1. xv. 

:A) To this Aufontus % fpeaking of the cities of Alexandria and 
dntioch, alludes in the following verfe> 

Et <vot ite pares, Macedumqut attottite nomrn 9 
Magnus Alexander te condidit % ilia Seleucum 
Nuncupat : ingenitus navus fuit ancbora fignum : 
i^ualis juncla folet generis nota certa : per omnem 
Nam fobolis feriem nativa cucurrit imago ( 1 V 



Seleucus 
Nicator. 



1 i - 

1 <■ 



vnr. 



(]) Auftn. dt tlar <nh'h 
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fpeak of feveral other dreams, prodigies, refponfes of oraclet, 
&c. portending to Seleucus fome extraordinary rife and good 
fortune ; but the eminent parts he brought with him into the 
world, joixied to a great fweetnefs of temper, to an obliging 
behaviour, and a no lefs gallant than prudent conduct, weie 
the fureft prognoftics of his future greatnefs. He ferved un- 
der Alexander from his tender years, attended him in his 
expedition into Afia, and was by him honoured with the chief 
command of the elephants, a commiffion of great truft and 
reputation. After the death of that conqueror, Perdiccas, 
whom the officers had unanimoufly appointed regent of the 
empire, put him at the head of the cavalry of the allies; in 
which command he acquitted himfelf with fuch reputation, that 
Antipater, who fucceeded Perdiccas in the regency, railed 
Madego- him to the government of Babylon and its territory. In this 
pernor of poft he was tempted, by the example of the other captains 
Babylon, of Alexander, who afpired to the fupreme power in their 

refpe&ive allotments, to betray his truft, and entertain 
thoughts of fetting up for himfelf j whence, when Eumeves, 
Afpiresto on his march into Sujiana, preffed him to join the governors 
the five- of the upper provinces againft Antigonus, who had openly re- 
reignponv* volted, he not only refuted to lend them any afliftance, but 
erinhisgo- even attempted to deftroy both Eutncnes and his army, by 
wirnment. cutting the fluices of the Euphrates* and laying the whole 

plain where they were encamped under water. Eumenci, 
however, tho' thus furprized, gained an eminence with his 
troops, before the waters rofe to any height, and the next 
day, by diverting their courfe, found means toefcape the dan- 
ger, without the lufs of a fingle man. Seleucus, finding 
this ftratagem prove unfuccefsful, fent emiflaries under-hand 

But Jppian, without taking any notice of this native mark, as 
Aufonlus (tiles it, tells us, chat Laodice was warned in a dream to 
deliver to her fon the firft ring fhe mould find, and allured, that 
hefhou'd reign in the country where the ring ftiould be loft. In 
compliance with this admonition, Laodice, having fome time 
after found an iron ring, with the figure of an anchor engraved 
on it, gave it to her fon Seleucus, who loft it near the Euphrates, 
where he afterwards reigned. The fame author adds, that 
Se/eucur, on his march to Babylon, having (tumbled againft * 
ftoue, and caufed it immediately, out of a fuperllitious obfer- 
vance, to be dug up % found under it, deep in the ground, a 
final) anchor ; and hence the cuftom among the Seleucidct of SyrU 
toufean anchor on their feals(z). 



(a) Appian in Syr inc. 
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into Eumenes's camp, foliciting, with mighty promifes, the Ar- 
wrafpides and Antigenes their leader, to abandon Eumenes and 
come over to him j but not being able to prevail with them 
upon any terms whatfoever, he made a truce with Eumenes, 
granting him a free paflage thro' his province. However, 
be fcnt an exprefs at the fame time to Antlgonus in Mefcpcta- 
ma, advifing him to come with all poflible expedition, and 
fall upon Eumenes^ before he was joined by the governors of 
the upper Afia c • for as Eumenes was unalterably attached 
to the intereft of the kings, and withal the beft general and 
greateft fratefmen Alexander had left behind him, Selrucus, 
as well as the other governors, who were prompted by their 
ambition to ufurp the fovereign power in their governments, 
were under no fmall appreheniion of his fupcrior merit and 
genius. Antigonits followed the reafonable advice of his friend 
SihucuS) and, being attended in his expedition againll Eun^e- 
m with the great fuccefs we have related above a , he return- 
ed to Babylon, where ScUucus received him with rich pre- 
fans, and, at a valr charge, feafted his whole army. But f a // s out 
when Antigonus demanded an account of the revenues of his An- 
pvernment, he told him in plain terms, That he was not tieonus, 
accountable to any-body for the revenues of a province, which and files ts 
(\z Macedonians had beftowed upon him, as a reward for his Egypt, 
lervices in Alexander's life- time. This blunt anfwer occafioned 
2 mifunderftanding between him and Antlgonus, who, as the 
breach grew daily wider and wider, waited only for an oppor- 
tunity of cutting off this new rival, as he had already treated 
oihers, vvhofe abilities gave him umbrage ; but ScUucus, 
iulpecting his defign, ftole away with fifty horfe only, and 
put himfelf under the protection of Ptolemy governor of /■?- 
Dpt, whofe kindnefs and courteous behaviour, towards ;<!i 
*ho fled to him for flicker, was every- where cried up. An- 
•ptius, when informed ot his flight, exprefled great joy, h«*~ 
'^1 thereby put in poilcfTion of a rich province without it rik- 
u blow, or being obliged to imbrue his hands, as he hud 
Solved to do, in the blood of his old friend and confede- 
rate • (B). Sthtfju 

c Diodor. Sicul. 1. xix. PLUT.inEumen CoaN. Net ii, 
ejufd. c 7. d Sec before, p. 28c, & i'eq. c Diobu 

5! CUL. ^ppian. &J.:5Tin ibid . 

^(B) Diodona tel's us, that, upon th? firfl news of the fli^hr 
■dettcus, the Chaldeans forcto'd to Ant»gunus % that if Selcucu* fl.o.il i 
l ' e 1 fafe into Egypt, he fhould one d.-.y become 'ord of ail Aft. a<j 
|,n gi that if Antigonus oppofed him, he fhould fall in a b:..' V 
dcreupon Antlgonus immediately dilpatched tome horiermn -i'ui 

I i i 2 him. 
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Seleucus being got fafe into Egypt, and received there by 
Ptolemy with all poflible demonftrations of kindnefs and friend- 
fhip, reprefented fo effectually to that prince, as de did alio 
to Lyfimachus and Cajfander, the formidable power and am- 
bitious views of Antigonus, that he engaged them all three in a 
league againft him. This Antigonus apprehended, and theie- 
fore, to prevent them from entering into any meafures pre- 
judicial to his intereft, fent an embafly to each of the three, 
with new aflurances of his friendfhip ; but finding, by their 
anfwers and the high demands they made, that they were en- 
tered into a confederacy againft him, he began, without iofi 
of time, to make the necelTary preparations againft the im- 
pending ftorm f . This war, which put an end both to the 
life and reign of Antigonus, we have already defctibed at 
length B , and therefore fhall at prefent confine ourfelves to 
that part alone which Seleucus a£ted in it. After the vi&urv 
which Ptolemy gained over Demetrius at Gaza, Seleucus hav- 
ing obtained of the conqueror a thoufand foot, according to 
Appian, eight hundred according to Diodor us, and two hun- 
dred horfe, took his rout towards Babylon, in order to at- 
tempt the recovery of that city. This undertaking was look- 
ed upon as a defperate enterprise, even by his friends, bur, 
however, was attended with all the fuccefs he could have 
wifhed for (C). On his arrival at Carrha in Mefopotamia^ 
he prevailed, partlv by force, and partly by perfusion, on 
the Macedonians who garifoned the place, to revolt from 
Antigonus, and join him. Being thus reinforced, he entered 

f Diodot*. Siojl. ibid. Plut. in Demet. Appian. in Sy- 
riac. Jus r in. 1. xv. s See before, p. 30i,&feq. 

imn, enio'ning them to bring him back, with a defign to put him 
to death ; but Seltucus happily efcaped the danger, which greatly 
dillurbcd Antigonus , chougn he had ever before flighted and ridi- 
culed fuch predictions 3). 

v C) His friends, feeing the inconfiderable number of Ii is forces, 
and, on the other hand, the great ftrength of the enemy, did ail 
that lay in their po*cr to divert him from fuch an attempt ; hut 
he, in order to encourage them, and redeem himfelf from their im- 
portunities, told them, in an harangue which he made to the li>I- 
diery, that he was jure of fucceft, fmcc* Apollo BrancbMes, wi:h 
wliom he had advifed about the hTue of this undertaking, had given 
him the title of king, and Alexander % Handing by him in his ileep. 
had {hewn him the enfi^ns of royalty, affuring him that he ihouid 
be honoured with them in due time (4). 

(3) Diodor. Sicul, /. xix. (4) Diodor. SicuL ibid. 

the 
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the territories of Babylon, where great numbers of the inha- 
bitants, his antient fubjedts, flocked to him from all parts, 
offering him their fervice, and declaring themfelves ready to 
ftand by him, at the expence of their lives and fortunes. A- 
mong others, pne Polyarchies, who bore an office in the city, 
came over to him at the head of a thoufand men compleatly 
armed. Seleucus had governed that province, for the fpace 
of four years, with great mildnefs and moderation, carrying 
himfelf in the moft obliging manner to all, in order to gain 
the good-will of the people, and thereby fecure an intereii to 
himfelf, if at any time he /hould have occafion to contend for 
the fovereign power. On the other hand, Antigonus> who was 
ofamorofe and furly temper, had, with his unfeafonable feve- 
rity, fo eftranged the minds of all, that he was univerfally de- 
tailed. No wonder then, that, as Seleucus approached the Recovers 
city, the inhabitants went out to meet him, welcoming him Babylon, 
and his fmall army with loud acclamations, and all poffible Year of 
demonftrations of joy. Thofe who favoured Antigonus, per- Flood, 
ceiving the general and irrefiftible inclination of the people to j^j^" 
Seleucus , retired into the caftle, which was defended by one ^rift 
Diphilus ; but as Seleucus was matter of the city, and the af- * 
feclions of the people, he foon poflefTed himfelf of the fort- 
refs, and there found, to his inexpreffible joy, his children, 
friends, and domeftics, whom Antigonus had detained prifon- 
ers ever fince his flight into Egypt 

Seleucus j being now mafter both of the city and cafiie, 
judged it necefiary to raife what forces he could, not doubt- 
ing but Antigonus would foon fend an army to drive him 
from thefe acquifitions. Accordingly, while he was bufy in 
recruiting his army, and difciplining his new-raifed troops, 
news was brought him, that Nicanor, governor of Media un- 
Act Antigonus, was advancing full march again ft him, ?t the 
head of ten thoufand foot and feven thoufand horfe. Upon 
this intelligence Seleucus went out to meet him with three 
'houfand foot and four hundred horfe only, and, palling tiic 
Tigrk y concealed his men, as the enemy drew near, in the 
tens hard by the liver, with a defign to fall upon Nicanor at 
unawares, who not having had any intelligence of SclcucuSs 
march, encamped in a di (advantageous poll:, where he \v.:s 
the following night furprifed, and his army with great flau. in- 
ter put to the rout. Nicanor had the good fortune to nu.';c Defiutrs 
his efcape ; but Evager, who commanded under him, and Nieuior, 
moft of the chief officers, were killed on the fpot. Such »>f n "<l 'ceo 
the foldicrs as outlived the (laughter, declared for Seleucm, 1W ^ c 

ilia. Sun 

h Diodor. Sicul. & Appian. ibid. ana > ^ ' 

which 
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which enabled him to purfue his conquefts, and reduce in a 
fliort time all Media and Sufiana, with many of the adjacent 
provinces. Having, by this victory, eftablifhed his iniereft 
and power in Babylon, he daily improved them by the cle- 
mency of his government, and by his jufticc, equity, and 
humanity to all his fubjecta, to fuch a degree, that, from fo 
low a beginning, he became, in a few years, the grcateft and 
moft powerful of all Alexander** fuccefTors * . 
ra of From this retaking of Babylon by Seleucus, commences 
Sc)eu- ( ne famous sera of me SeLucida'j made ufe of all over the 
*• e.'ft bv Jews, Chrijiians, and Mohammedans. The Jews 

flilt* it the ara of 'contrails, becaufe fhey were obliged, when 
* fnl'jcct ro the Ryre-Akcedoni . n princes, to ufe it in all their 
contr-ic/N, sind other civil writings. This method of comput- 
ing their years they foiloued til! the tenth ientury of the 
Chrijilan ma, Hen, upon rfv-ir being obliged to remove in- 
So the wffli rn c-Minfcs, thei l:vrn»?d of the Chriftion cbro- 
nologers of tholi parrs to compute by the years of the crea- 
tion. The fame x**a is called i»y the Arabians Taric dehil- 
iarnrdn, that is, the ~:a v.i the two-hot md ; which appella- 
tion fome derive from Alexander who, in the Cor an, and 0- 
thcr Arabic book?, infrequently called two-hornetl, pro- 
bably becaufc be ailecled to be the fon of Jupiter Hammon, 
whom the heathens reprefented with two rams horns on his 
head. But this sera has no relation to Alexander, though by 
fonie isnoKintlv derived from him, and alfo called by his 
name \ for Alexander was dead twelve years before Selemus 
recovered B»ly!cn, from which recovery the sera of the Se- 
lencldes commenced. Others tbcrctoic, with better grounds, 
derive the Arabic name Taric dehilkarnain from Seleucui, 
who, as Ap h ian informs us 1 , was a perfon of fuch extraoi- 
dinary ftrenjth, that, fcizin? a bull by his horns, he could 
flop him fliort in hi; full career ; and therefore the ftatuaries 
ufualiy reprefented him with two bull-, horns on his head, 
which, without all doubt, gave rife {o the above-mentioned 
denomination, that ;era taking its origin from him, and not 
from Alexander. In the two books of the Maccabees it is called 
the ecra of the kingdom of the Greeks * \ and they both ufe it in 
their dates, wi'h this difference, however, that the fir ft book 
begins the years of this aera from the fpring, and the other 
from the autumn following (D). Antigwut 

♦ Diodor. SiruL. 1 xix. Aphian in Syriac. p. 121. 1 A? 
pi an. in Syriac p. 201. k Maccab. I. i. c. 1 ver. 10. 

(D) The Syrians, Arabians, JmK'* % and ail otheis who antienVy 

computed, or ilill compute Jor it js ltill in uie among the eastern 

nationi) 
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Anttgonns, receiving an account from Nicanor of the fuc- 
cefs of Seleucus in the eaft, fent his ion Demetrius with an 
army to Babylon, to drive him from that city, and dtfpoflefs 
him of the provinces which he had lately feized, while he 
himfelf advanced to the coafLs of Afia Minor, to defeat the 



dcfigiis of the confederate p, inces, whofc power began to he 
formidable in thofe parts. Demetrius, purfuant to his father's 
directions, having, with ail pofliole expedition, aflernbled 



his forces at Damafcus, marched from thence to Babylon, at 
the head of five thou fund MaceHunian foot, ten thoufand mer- 
cenaries, and four thoufand horfe. His march was fo expe- 
ditious, that, paffing the Euphrates, he in veiled Babylon be- 
fore the enemy had notice of his departure from Darnafcus. 
itleucus himfelf was then in Media, and Patrnles, whom he 



had intrufted with the government of the place, no-ways in 
a condition to make head againft fo powerful an enemy* The Dernetrias 
wife governor therefore, inftead of facrificing the few troops regains 
he had under his command to no purpofe, retired with them Babylon, 
into the fens and marines, ordering the citizens to follow him 
with their inoft valuable effects, ano 1 abandon the city to the 
enemv. Demetrius finding the cirv deferted, laid fieo;e to 
the two caftles, which flood on the two oppofite banks of the 
Euphrates^ and had been well garifoned by Patrocles before 
his retreat. However, one of thefe Demetrius took, and 
placed in it a garifon of feven thoufand men ; but not being 
able to mafter the other, before the time was expired in which 
his father had appointed hirn to return with his troops into 

nations') by this sera, began it from the autumn, excepting the 
author of the firft book of the Maccabees who begins it fruin the pre- 
ceding fpring, and Ptolemy of Alexandria, who, in his great fyn- 
ttxii, places the beginning of this a?ra in the fpring of the year 
following Ptolemy did not reckon Seleucus thoroughly fettled in 
'he pofleflion of Babylon till Demetrius made his retreat from 
thence; and this retreat happening in the fpring of the following 
. v wr r from chat feafon lie reckoned the years of the Scleucidtc* 
tome writers date the beginning of Seleucus** reign from his reco- 
vering of Babylon, when this *ra .began. Others from the partition 
which was made twelve years after, upon the death of Jntigonus 
*nd defeat of Demetrius, in the battle of Ipfus: fo that, according 
to fome, he reigned twenty, according to others thirty two years ; 
•ir he died twenty years after that battle, and thirty two after the 
fcovery of Babylon. We have followed Eu/ebius and the learned 

' 'fie>\ who compute the years of Ins ragn from hi* recovering of 
l><ibxl$n ( ^ * 

ViJe Euffb. in Cho*. 
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Ajui Minor , he left Archelaus, one of bis principal officers, 
But ahan- Wlt ^ a t^oufand horfe, and five thoufand foot, to purfue the 
dons it a- ^ lc o c > anc U Wlt ^ re ^ °^ troo P s > marched to the af- 
gain. fiftance of his father in AJia Minor. Before his departure, 

he allowed his foldiers to plunder the city, which proved very 
detrimental to his father's affairs , and greatly attached the in- 



habitants to Seieucus, even thofe who till that time had flood 
up for Antigonus ; for they all looked upon this a<3 of depre- 
dation as a tacit declaration of his having intirely abandoned 
them, fince he would never have treated them as enemies, if 
he had looked upon them any longer as fubjects; they there- 
fore all unanimoufly declared for Seieucus, who, on his return 
to Babylon, after the retreat of Demetrius, without much a- 
do, drove out the few troops he had left in the city, recover- 
*Ihe auth*- ct [ the caftle which he had garifoned, and thenceforth fettled 
rtty of Se- his authority in thofe parts upon lb firm a foundation, that it 
i/vfc 1 ^** col, ' d never after ^ e ft* alcen *• From this year the Babyloni- 

Bah 1 m ans * as a PP ears f rom Ptolemy of Alexandria's fyntaxis, date 
* ' the 2era of the kingdom of the Seleucida, though all other 

nations place its commencement in the autumn of the pre- 
ceding year. 

And now Seieucus, feeing himfelf in quiet pofleffion of 
Babylon and its territory, advanced at the head of a confider- 
able army into Media, where he engaged, and flew with his 
own hand, Nicanor^ or, as others call him, Nicator, whom 
Extends Antigonus had fent againft him. Having reduced all Media, 
bis con- he purfued his march into Perfia, Baftria, Hyrcania, &c. 



quejls into f u bjc&ing to his new empire thefe, and all the other provin- 
Media, ces Qn ttl | s t ^ e j n j us ^ w hich had been formerly con- 
bat na, q llercc j Alexander m . From thefe conquefts, and not from 
^J* 1 ' N'uanor or Nicator, whom he fiew,, he took the furname of 

Nicator, as Appian and A?nmianus Marcellinus inform us n . 
Takes the In the mean time Antigonus and Demetrius having aflumed 
title of the title of kings, Seleucus, not to be behind-hand with them, 
king. took the fame, (riling himfelf king of Babylon and Media. 

S Uncus was now mafter of all the countries between the 
In-vadcs Euphrates and the Indus, but not of thofe large provinces 
India. which lay beyond the latter of thefe rivers, and had fallen to 

Ins /hare in the general partition. He was at this time 
chiftlv united in point of interefl with Ptolemy, Cajfander, 
arid Lxiima. hus ; the forces of Antigonus were divided into 
lcvcrai diitant bodies, and Demetrius was employed in the 

' DionoR Si cut. ibid. Pi.ut. in Demet. u Diodor. Si- 
ci! I. xix. & xx. Ap p i an . in Syriac. p, i 2.J.. Ji jTIN. I. xv« C. 
4 A ivi ,vi iAS. Marcel. 1. xxtii. Hiftor n Ammian. ibid. 

ficje 
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fiegc of Rh$des. Having therefore no enemy to fear on this 
fide the Indus, he refolved to crofs that river, and, by a 
hidden irruption, make him li If matter of rhofe vaft provin- 
ces which were known by the name of India. Thefe Alex- 
under had formerly fubdued ; but, after his death, while his 
fucceflbrs were engaged in mutual wars with each other, one 
Undrocsttus, or, as others call him, Androcottus, an Indi- 
an of mean extra£tion, under the fpecious pretence of deli- 
vering his country from the tyranny of foreigners, had railed 
a powerful army, and, having driven out the Macedonians* 
feized the Indian provinces for himfelf. To recover thefe 
provinces Selcucus marched over the Indus > but finding that 
Sandrocottus had made himfelf abfolute mafter of all India* 
and, from the feveral provinces of it, drawn into the field 
an army of fix hundred thoufand men, with a prodigious 
number of elephants, he did not judge it advifeable to pro- 
voke fo great a power, and therefore entering into a treaty Concludes a 
with him, he. agreed to renounce all his pretentions to that ff M 
country, provided Sandrocottus furnifhed him with five hun- Sandrocot- 
dred elephants ; which proposal the Indian prince willingly ' 

agreeing to, a peace was concluded between them °. ^ cu "^himall Ja- 
rs; having thus fettled matters in India , marched back into jj a 
the weft againft Antigonus ; and the abiolute neceffity he was 
under of engaging in this war, was what haftened the peace 
with Sandrocottus ; for Cajfander finding himfelf reduced to 
great ftraits by Demetrius, and not being able to obtain a 
peace but upon terms of furrendering himfelf, without re- 
fer ve to the will and plea fu re of Antigonus, agreed with Ly- 
fanacbus, who was in no better condition than himfelf, to 
fend embafladors to Seleucus and Ptolemy, and by rcpre tenting 
to them the fituation of affairs, the ambitious views and ex- 
orbitant power of Antigonus, prevail upon them to enter in- 
to an alliance againft him, as a common enemy. The al- 
liance was foon concluded, for they were all under no fmall 
apprehcnfion of the over-grown power of Antironus and bis 
foil Demetrius, who had aheady driven both CdJJar.dtr and 
Ptolemy out of all the places they polfcflal \\\ Greece. This con- 
federacy induced StleucM to hulten .1 pc.ee with the kintjof //;- 
4/, and march back into /{[lyria, to provide l he -re for the war *\ 
which wa-> carried on with rrcit vigour r lie* hill ye ir by Caj- 
Under in liurof'i .Vnd I.xj. ■ ,«/;»/« /»*/• in •//../, *i\ /, KiVf.md 

PtoUmy weic raifmt' Icicd in tlj'.ir 1 ■ :p. 1 >ivc liMniiiiun^ 
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w ith a defxgn to come againft Antigonus with their whole 
ftrength, and put all to the iflue of a general engagement. 
Accordingly, in the beginning of the next fummer, Seleucus 
having drawn together at Babylon twenty thoufand foot, 
twelve thoufand horfe, and four hundred and eighty elephants, 
with an hundred chariots armed with fcythes, advanced into 
Cappadocia and after joining the forces of the confederate 
princes purfued his march into Pbrygia, where he met Anti- 
gonus and Demetrius near the city of Ipfus. The confederate 
army was commanded by Seleucus and Lyftmacbus, and con- 
fifted of fixty-four thoufand foot, ten thoufand five hundred 
horfe, four hundred and eighty elephants, with an hundred 
and twenty chariots armed with fcythes. The enemies forces, 
amounting to feventy thoufand foot, ten thoufand horfe, and 
feventy-five elephants, were commanded by Antigonus and 
Demetrius, who, as we have already related, behaved on this 
occafion with the utmoft bravery ; but their army being in- 
Tbe battle t £ re jy defeated, and Antigonus killed, Demetrius was forced 
pf Ipfus. tQ ijj m f e jf by flight, being attended only with five thou- 
fand foot and four hundred horfe, the poor remains of fe- 
venty thoufand men he had under his command at the begin- 
ning of the engagement 

After this battle, the particulars whereof we have alrea- 
dy related at length r , the four confederate princes divided 
the dominions of Antigonus among themfelves, adding them 
to what they enjoyed before; but, before this divifion, Seleucus 
marching into the upper Syria, made himfelf mafter of that 
Antioch rich province, and there built on the river Orontes the city 
built by 0 f Antioch, which foon became, and continued to be for ma- 
Seleucus. n y a g es ^ t h e metropolis of the eaft ; for not only the Syrian 

, kings, but afterwards the Roman governors, who prefided 
the Hood, Qvef ^ affairs of the eaftern provinces, chofe it for the ufual 

Before P' ace °^ t ' le ' r re ^ ence : anc *' * n Chrijlian times, it was 
Chrift tne f ec °f t ' ie c ^ e ^ P atr ' arc h °f 4fi a * ^ ^ 00( 1 on tne Oron- 
300. ' tes * about twenty miles from the place where that river emp- 
ties itfelf into the Mediterranean, being equally diftant from 
Conjiantinople and Alexandria in Egypt, that is, feven hun- 
dred mileb from each f . Seleucus called it Antioch, either 
from his father's name, as Malela, Cedreuus, and the empe- 
ror Julian inform us, or from that of his fon, as Strabo, 

<1 Arrian. 1. vii. Plut, in Pyrrho. Ap p i an. in Syriac. p. 
\zz. 1 bee before, p 302. & feq. 1 Joh anne s Ant iochenus, 
Malha & Eaudkand, Gcogr. dt Antioch. Mag. 
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Jppian, and Tragus infinuate % or perhaps from both. He 

built fixteen other cities bearing the fame name, whereof 
one, fituate in Pi/idia, is mentioned in fcripture u ; 
but Antioch on the Orontes eclipfed all the others, being 

by far the moft famous of the many cities Selcucus builr. 
Anligonus, not long before, had founded a city in that 
neighbourhood, which, from his own name, he called Anti- 
gonia, and had defigned for the capital of his empire. This 
city Selcucus razed to the ground, employing the materials t» 
build, and tranfplanting the inhabitants to people, his new 
metropolis (E). Befides Antioch^ Seleucus built in the fame Seieucta, 

country A P?? ca 

J and Lao- 

£ Justiw, ubi fupra. Strabo. 1. xvi. p. 750. Appi an. ubi fupra. dicea 
"Acts. xiii. 14. built. 

(E) Johannes Malela, a native of Antioch, tells us in his chro- 
nicle, that Seleucus coming to lopolis, a city in the hilly country of 
Siliphum, offered there, on the firft of the month Artemijtum, a fa- 
crificeto Jupiter the Thunderer, in a chapel faid to have been an tr- 
endy built by Perfeas the fon of Danae. From lopolis he advanced 
to Antigonia, and there offering a facrifice to Jupiter, on an altar 
newly built by Antigonus, he, together with Amphion the prieft, 
^gged Jupiter to fhew him, by fome fign, whether he fhcmld in- 
habit Antigonia, calling it by fome other name, or build a new city 
in another place. They had fcarce ended their prayer, when an 
eagle fnatching up a piece of flefli from the altar, dropt it near the 
hill of Siliphum. Hereupon Seleucus on that fpot, where antiently 
flood a town called Botzia, laid the foundation of his new city, on 
the twenty fecond day of the month Artemifittm, that is, of our 
May. At a fmall diftance from the city he built a magnificent tem- 
ple in honour of Jupiter Botzius. Thefe and many fuch things we 
read in Johannes Malela concerning the origin of Antioch. This 
metropolis of Syria was afterwards known by the name of Tetrapo- 
lis, being divided, as it were, into four cities, each of them having 
its proper wall, befides a common one, which inciofed them all. 
The firft of thefe cities or quarters was built by Seleucus Nicator ; 
rhe fecond by thofe who flocked thither on its being made the ca- 
pital of the Syro- Macedonian empire ; the third by Seleucus Callini- 
cut, and the fourth by Antiochus Epiphanes The place where 

it flood was very fubjefl to earthquakes, by which ir fuffered great- 
ly, and was often in danger of being intirely overwhelmed ; how- 
ever, it continued to be, as Pliny calls it, the queen of the ealt, 
f°r the fpace of fixteen hundred years, till it was taker, in 1262, 
and utterly deftroyed by Bibaris fuitan of Egvpt [h). Th r wills of 
quarter, ar> well as thofe which furroundcJ the who!?, arc 
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country fcveral other citiet, whereof three were more remar- 
kable than the reft. One of thefe he called SeLucia (F) from 

his 

ftill remaining ; but as the houfes are entirely deftroyed, thofe four 
quarters look like fo many inclofed fields (7). It is now a fma!l 
and contemptible villages known by the name of Anthakia y and 
remarkable for nothing but its ruins. Aleppo is become, in its ftead, 
the metropolis of thofe eaftcrn parts, the patriarchal fee, which 
once adorned it, being tranflated to Damafcus. 

Daphne, mentioned in the fecond book of the Maccabees (8), 
was reckoned one of the fuburbs of Antioch, tho* four or five milej 
diftant from it. There Seleugus planted a grove ten miles in ct)m- 
pafs, and in the middle of the grove built a temple, which he con* 
fecrated to Apollo and Diana, making the whole an afyium. Thi- 
ther the Antiochians reforted for their pleafures and diverfions, as 
the Romans did to Baiar, and the Alexandrians to Campus. As per- 
fons of all ranks and conditions flocked to this delicious place, in 
proccfs of time Apollo and Diana gave room to Venus and Bacchus, 
whereby it became fo infamous, that Dapinicis morihus njivere, to 
live after the manner ^Daphne, was ufed as a proverb, to exprefs 
a moft voluptuous and diflblute way of living. Such as had any 
regard for their reputation, avoided Daphne as they did the public 
ftews, it being frequented only by young debauchees and women of 
profeffed incontinency ; infomuch, that when Caffius the Roman ge- 
neral came to Antioch, the very next day after his arrival, he took 
care to forbid, by a public proclamation, and under the fevereft 

{penalties, any of his foldiers to enter, or even go near, that place, 
eft they ftiould be corrupted by the horrid abominations prafiifed 
there by the natives (g). It was fo remarkable a place, that to 
diftinguifh Antiocb, near which it lay, from other cities elfe where 
bearing the fame name, the former was commonly called Antioch 

near Daphne ( I o) . 

(F) Johannes Malela tells us, that on the twenty-third day of our 
April, while Seleucus was facrificing to Jupiter on mount Cafius, and 
confuting him concerning a proper place to build a city in, an ea- 
gle fnatching from the altar part of the facrifice, flew towards the 
fea, and dropt it in a fea-town of Pierja, not far from Palaopolis, 
a fmall city, built in former ages by tyrus the fon of Agenor. Here- 
upon Seleucus laid immediately the foundations of a great city on 
that fpot, and called it from his own name Selfucia. Others tell 
us, that he was induced to build a city in that place, not by an ea- 
gle, but by a flafli of lightning ; whence lightning was ever after 
adored there as a deity, and honoured with hymns and prayer:, by 

Cj) Uehi i7;V, f. TP) Maccab. I. ii. c. 4. W V 

(9) l r ide Cbrxfojl . fvmnn. in Bah^o.fn wait yens. (\o) Sttoh'* 
xv. p ; 19. 
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his own name ; another Apanua from his wife Apama, the 
daughter of Artabazus the Ptrfian ; and the third Lacdicea 
from his mother Lao dice. Apamea, and Seleucia ftood on the 
fame river with Antiocb, the former above it, and the latter 
fifteen miles below it, and five from the place where that ri- 
ver falls into the fea. Laodicea ftood in the fouthern part of 
the fame country. From thefe four cities, that quarter of 
Sjria, in which they ftood was called Tetrapolis, or the boun- 
try of the four cities ; which indeed was but an occafional 
name, if we may fo call it, the true name of that tra& being 
Seleucis, a name given it by Seleucus himfelf ; for Syria, un- 
der the kings of the Macedonian race, was divided into three 
parts, viz. Syria properly fo called, Coelo-Syria or the Hol- 
low-Syria, and Syria Paleftina. The firft of thefe, called 
alfo the Upper Syria , contained Commagena, Cyrrbejlica, Se- 
leucis, and fome other fmall diftri&s, and extended from mount 
Amanus on the north, to mount Libanus on the fouth. It 
was, in after-ages, called alfo Syria Antiochena. The fecond 
reached from Libanus to Antilibanus, including the city of 
Damafcus, and its large territory. As this traft confiftcd 
moftly of deep vallies between high mountains, it was on this 
account called Cce/o- Syria or the Hollow-Syria. Syria Pa Iff- v 
tina extended from Antilibanus to the confines of Egypt. The 
maritime parts of the two latter, lying between Aradus and 
Gaza, were known to the Greeks by the name of P bee nice. 

Antigonus being killed 111 the battle of Ipfus, and the pow- 
er of Demetrius brought, by that dreadful overthrow, to a very 
low ebb, the confederate princes, having now no other enemy 
to fear, began to be jealous of each other. Lyfimacbus, be- 
ing under no fmall apprehenfion of the over-grown power of 
Seleucus, entered into a feparate alliance with Ptolemy, takings 
to wife Arjinoe one of his daughters, and marrving his (on A- Sdtouca* 
gathocles to another (G). This alliance gave umbrage to "* m > nt * 

x ' an alliance 

the inhabitants ( 1 1 ). Seleucus allowed the Jews the fame privileg- CJJtth . De " 

a > • • • 1 r 1 r • it. metritis. 

esand immunities in each of thefe new cities, as were enjoyed by 

the Greeks and Macedonians, efpeciaily at Antiocb in Syria, where 
that people fettled in fuch numbers, that they pofleffed as confide- 
rable a part of Antiocb as their countrymen did of Alexandria. 

(G) Lyfimacbus married the daughter, not of Ptohmy Philadel- 
phia, as we read in Memnon [ 12) ; but of Ptolemy th" firft, the foil 
of Lagus % and Eurydiee, as Plutarch ( 13\ Juftin ( 14 , Paufanias 
(15), and even Memnon himfelf clfcwheie inform'. 11? ( 1 b). 

(il) Ap^ian. in Syriac. p. 12$. ( I z ) Memnon in rvtf/'t 
5- (13) Pint, in Demrt. Juftin. I kv\\. c ?.. & I :>' 

e. 2. ( 1 5) Pan/an. in Attic, p. 8. (\ f ?) ftUmnon. ir ;x'rrp* c 
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Seleucus, who thereupon entered into a treaty with Demetrius, 
marrying Stratonice the daughter of that prince by Phila the 
fitter of Cajfander. As Demetrius was at that time in a very 
low condition, he readily laid hold of Seleucus's propofal ; and 
failing from Greece, where he ftill held fome cities, conveyed 
the new bride, with the few (hips he had then remaining, into 
Syria. In his paflage thither he made a defcent on Cilicia^ 
which* then belonged to Pliftarchus the brother of Cajfander y 
the four kings having, in the general partition, beftowed it 
upon him. Hereupon Plijlarchus, leaving Cilicia, went to 
complain to Seleucus of the wrong done him, and to expoftu- 
late with him for contracting an alliance with the common 
enemy, without the confent of the other kings, which he 
apprehended to be an infraction of the treaty. Demetrius, 
receiving intelligence of this journey, advanced direftly to the 
city of gfainda, where the treafurcs of the province, amount- 
ing to twelve hundred talents, were kept. Thcfe he feized, 
and haftening back to his fleet with the booty, failed to Oraf- 
fus, a maritime town of Syria, where he met Seleucus, and 
delivered to him his bride. After the two princes had fpent 
feveral days there in nuptial rejoicings and mutual entertain- 
ments, without arms or guards, Seleucus returned in great 
pomp and magnificence to Antioch, and Demetrius with his 
fleet to Cilicia, which he intirely reduced, and thereby con- 
iiderably increafed his power in thofe parts, being, after this 
acquifition, mafter of all Cilicia, of the whole ifland of Cyprus, 
and of the two rich and ltrong cities of Tyre and Sidon ia 

Phcenice «. 

It was highly impolitic in Seleucus, to permit a prince of 
an unbounded ambition, of extraordinary parts, and great 
Jkill in military affairs, to fettle at fo fmall a diftance from 
him, and ufurp from one of his allies a province fo near his 
own dominions as Cilicia. His eyes, however, were opened 
at laft, and growing jealous of fuch a neighbour, he would 
fain have purchafed Cilicia of him \ but Demetrius rejecting 
the propofal, Seleucus, to pick a quarrel with him, infifted 
upon his yielding up to him the cities of Tyre and Sidon, as 
belonging to Syria, of which he was king. Demetrius was 
fired at this demand, and in a great paflion replied, That 
though he were to be vanquifhed a thoufand times over, he 
would never purchafe a fori- in-law at fo dear a rate ; and im- 
mediately failed to both thofe cities reinforced the garifons, 
and fm nifhing them with all things neccflary fur a vigorous de- 

•Plut. iti Dim net. SritAno. I. xv. p 719. Mcmnon. in ex- 
cerpt, c. 5 J u- 1 in. J wii. c. z> 

fenre, 
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fence, defeated /for the prefent, the defigns of Sekucus^ whofe 
proceeding on this occaiion was generally blamed ; for as his 
dominions were of a vaft extent, reaching from the river In- 
dus to the Mediterranean, every one judged it bafe and mean 
in him to difturb his father-in-law, who was under a cloud of 
misfortunes, in the enjoyment of thofe poor remains of his 
broken fortune w . But Seleucus, notwithftanding thcfe pub- 
lic murmurs, falling upon Cilicia, made himfelf mafter of 
that whole country, while, on the other hand, Lyftmachus 
reduced all the territories belonging to Demetrius in jffia, 
and Ptolemy made himfelf mafter of the ifland of Cyprus^ 
and of the cities of Tyre and Si don in Phcenice. Thus was 
Demetrius, notwithftanding his alliance with Seleucus, 
ftripped by the confederate princes of the beft part of his do- 
minions 

Demetrius being, by thefe loffes, reduced fo low as to give Selearia 
Seleucus no further jealoufy, that prince undertook the building oh the Ti 
of a new city, which he called from his own name Seleucia, gris built. 
and made the metropolis of all the provinces of his empire 
beyond the Euphrates. It was placed on the weftern fide of 
the Tigris, about forty miles from Babylon, over-againft the 
place where at prefent the city of Bagdad ftands. This new 
city foon became one of the moft populous and flourifliing in 
thofe parts ; for the country near Babylon being laid under 
water, by the breaking down of the banks of the Euphrates^ 
and the branch of that river which paffed through the mkldl* 
of the city, rendered innavigable, moft of the inhabitants, 
forfaking their antient habitations, fettled at Seleucia ; which 
Seleucus had not only made the place of his refidence whenever 
became into thofe parts, but diftinguifhed it with many pri- 
vileges above all the other cities of the eaft. By thefe means 
Babylon, foon after the building of Seleucia, was quite aban- 
doned, nothing remaining of that antient city but its walk, 
Pliny* tells us, that it was drained of its inhabitants, and 
brought to defolation by the neighbourhood of Seleucia on ths 
Tigris, which Seleucus Nicator, to ufe Pliny's words, built 
there for that purpofe. Jcrom, who flounlhod in the fourth 
century of the Chrijlian rcra, writes, that, in his time, Baby- 
Ion was intirely ruined, the walla only beinjj; kept up by the 
Parthian kings, who had made the fpacc within a pa i k for the 

* Pi.UT.ibid. »PtuT. in Dcmet ' Plin. I. vi. 

c. 26. 

keeping 
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keeping of wild beafts * (H) . On the other hand, StUuria 
became fo populous, that in Pliny's time, it had fix hundred 

thoufand 

z Hi e ron y m. Comment in Efai. c. 14. 

(H) The firft after Jerom, who mentions Babylon, is one Ben- 
jamin, a Jrtv of Tudela in Navar. This traveller, in his Itinerary, 
which he wrote about the middle of the twelfth century, tells us, 
that he was upon the fpot where the city of Babylon flood, and 
that he few only fome ruins of Nebuchadnezzar s palace ftill remain* 
ing, which no body ventured to vifit, by reafou of the many fer- 
pents and fcorpions that infefted the place ( 1 5 ). Texeira, in the 
account he gives us of his travels from India to Italy, tells us, that, 
in his time, there was fcarce any thing remaining of this great and 
famous city, and that the place on which it flood was the lead fre- 
quented of any in all that country ( \6). Rauwolf, a German tra- 
veller, who vifitcd thofe places in 1 574, confirms what we read in 
the abovementioned writers. We ftiall quote his words : «« The 
4C village of Elugo, fays he, ftands on the place, where formerly 
*' Babylon, the metropolis of Cbaldea, flood. The harbour is a 
*« quarter of a league off, whither thofe ufe to refort, who intend 
*' to travel by land co the famous city of Bagdad, which lies about 
" a day and a half s diftance to the eaft on the river Tigris. This 
44 country is fo dry and barren, that it cannot be tilled, and fo 
" bare, that I fhould have doubted very much, whether this power- 
" ful and potent city (which was the moft ftately and famous one 
€t of the world, iituated in the pleafant and fruitful country of Si- 
" nor) flood in that place, if I had not known it by its fituation, 
** and feveral antiquities ftill to be feen in that neighbourhood ; 
" firft by the old bridge which was laid over the Euphrates, whereof 
" there are fome arches ftill remaining, built of burnt brick, and 
wonderfully flrong. — Juft before the village of Hugo is the hill, 
" whereon the caille flood : and you may ftill fee the ruins of its 
" fortifications. At a fmall diftance from the caftle flood the 
*' tower of Babylon. This wc fee ftill, and it is half a league in 
«* diameter, but fo ruined and full of venomous reptiles, that no 
*' body dares come within half a mile of it, except in two month* 
" of ihc winter, when the infects keep within their holes. Among 
41 thefc reptiles there are fome called in the Perfian tongue Eglo, 
" digger dun our lizards, very poifonous, isV. (17). M All this 
(hews hew- fully the predictions of the prophet lfaiah relat- 
ing to this place have bec.i accomplished. His words are as 
follow ; And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the 
Chaldees excellency , Jhull been -ichen (J id overthrew Sodom and Go- 

morrha ; it jball never It inhabited, neit.Cc/ jhall it be dwelt in from 
g(::aation tc generation ; neither Jhall the Arabian pitch te>t there, 

(1^; lu.'ijatnin. Jtimr.p, ~( Texeira c. 8. (17) See 

luy' j cdJiiti: 'f (Kefe a a-vei} in Eng-Jt, fart ;/. chap. 7. 

neither 
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thottfand inhabitants, and far excelled all the other cities of 

the eaft *. Befides Seleucia, Sekucus built feveral other cities, Ani ma *J 

\ ' fixteen ot er cltHS * 

i 

• Pt i n . ubi fnpra. 

ttftSfr ./&*// lAr Jhep herds make their filels there ; hut wild beafts of 
the dejert Jhall be there, and their boufejhall he full of doleful crea- 
tures, and owls Jhall dwell there, and fatyrs Jhall dance there, and 
the wild heafis of the ijland Jhall cry in their defolate houfes, and dra - 
pns in their pleafant palaces, and her time is near to come, and her 
days Jhall not be prolonged ( 1 8). Thus far Ifaiah ; and, befides 

him, feveral other prophets have uttered prophecies to the fame 
purpofe, foretelling the utter deftru&ion of Babylon. 'Tis true, 
that Luc an ( Philoftratus zo), and others, mention the city of 
Baby Ion as dill ftanding and flourifliing in their time ; but thofe au- 
thors, and all others who fpeak of Babylon as a city ftill remain- 
ing after the rime of Seleucus Nicator, are to be anderftood of St* 
leucia on the Tigris, and not of old Babylon on the Euphrates ; for 

that city becoming foon after it was built, the metropolis of the 
eaft, was called al fo Babylon, as Pliny and Stephanus inform us (2 P. 
1 1 was fi rft cal led Seleucia Babylonia, or Seleucia in the province of 
Babylon, to diftinguilh it from feveral other cities in different pro- 
vinces bearing the fame name. Afterwards it was known by the 
name of Babylonia, and at length by that of Babylon ,22). That 
Lucanby Babylon in the place abovementioned means Seleucia, is 
very plain ; for the poet fpeaks there of the metropolis of the 
Parthian kingdom, where the trophies of CraJJus were hung up af- 
ter the defeat of the Romans at Carrb<e * which can be undcrftood 
only of the Seleucian Babylon, that city, and not the old Babylon^ 
being the feat of the Parthian kings. The fame author, fpeaking 
in another place of Babylon (2$), defcribes it as furrounded by the 
Tigris ; which plainly (hews that by Babylon he meant Seleucia or 
the new Babylon ; for that city, and not the old Babylon, flood on 
the Tigris, as every one knows. As for Philoftratus, he miftook 
Seleucia, then called Babylon, for the old Babylon, and therefore 
gives us the fame defcription of it, which Herodotus, Diodorus Si- 
tulus, Straho and others give of old Babylon ; but this is not the 
only blunder Philoftratus is guilty of in his account, or rather 
romance, of Apollonius Tbyaneeus. As Babylon was drained of its 
inhabitants by Seleucia, fo was Seleucia in procefs of rirne by Ctefe- 
pbon and Almadayan, and thefe two again by Bagdad. This laft 
crty was firft built in the fame p'ace where Seleucia or new Babylon 
Hood, which without all doubt, gave rife to the common error, that 
Bagdad (lands on the ruins of old Babylon. In the year of the 

(18) l/a. \ xiii,<ver 19 — 22. (\()) Lucan. I. i.'ver. 10. {.o) 
PhiloftfatJ.i c. 17, 18, 19 (2t) Plm I vi. c 26. & Sup*, 
in Babylon. (22; Vide Plin. U? btepb. ibid. ^23) Lucan. /. 

*i. w f 50. 

Vol. VIII. Lll Chrijiian 
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fixteen of which he called Antioch, from the name of his bro- 
ther Antiochus ; nine Seleucia, from his own name ; fix Lao- 
dicea, from his mother Laodice ; three Apamea, from Apama 
his firft wife ; and one Stratonicea, from his luft wife Strato- 
nice b . In thefe, as well as in the other cities he built, viz. 
Beroea, Edejfa, Pella, &c. he planted the Jews, allowing 
them mod ample privileges ; and hence it was that they 
were difperfed all over Syria and the Lejfer AJia. They had 
been fettled in the eaftern countries beyond the Euphrates, 
and multiplied there in great numbers, ever fince the Ajfy- 
rian and Babylonian captivities ; but Seleucus Nicator was 
the firft, as Jofephus informs us c, who granted them 
fettlements in the provinces of Afta on this fide the Eu- 
phrates. 

While Seleucus was thus employed in building cities, De- 
metritis having, as he thought, fettled his affairs in Greece, be- 
gan to make great preparations for the recovering of his fa- 
ther's dominions in Afia. With this view he raifed an army 
of an hundred thoufand foot, and about twelve thoufand 
horfe, and fitted out a fleet of five hundred fail, which was 
the greatcft force that had been feen fince the time of Alex- 
ander. Thefe formidable preparations alarmed Ptolemy, Ly- 
Jirna* bus and Seleucus, who renewing their antient alliance for 

b AppiAN in Syriac. p. 201. « Joseph. Antiq. I. xii. c. 
3. 6c contra App i an. 1. ii. Euse b . in Chron. 

Cbnfiianvm 7^4, Seleucia was reduced tofuch a Gate of defolation, 
as to have nothing on the fpot where it ftood, but the cell of a 
monk called Dad, and a garden adjoining to it, whence ic was cal- 
led Bagdad; that is, in the language of the country, the garden of 
.Dad. In this place Abu Jaafar Almanfur y caliph of the Saracens, 
likeing Hajbemia, where his predeceflbr had refided, built a new 



city, which has ever fince been called from the place Bagdad. 
This he nude the capital of his empire, raifing it upon the very 
foundations of Stteueia or new Babylon, on the weft fide of the 
'Tirris ; but not Jong af er it was tranflated to the other fide, where 
:: ibli ftands, that part which was built on the weft fide, being at 
prefent no more than the fuburbs of it. It was, for many years, 
rhc cap'tal of the Saracen empire, and is ftill a place of great 
nore i L nr fuch as take it for the antient Babylon, are greatly mif- 
taken, that city landing on the Euphrates, and Bagdad on the 
Tigris, about forty miles from it (24.). 

( 2.{/) Vide Bocbar. Greg. Sacr. part. i. I. i. c. 8. Gollii not* 

ad Alfragan. p. 1/1, rzi. SioM/ar de/cript, Bagdad, in Geog. 
Nubietifi . 

their 
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their mutual defence againft Demetrius as a common enemy, 
prevailed alfo upon Pyrrhus king of Epirus to join in the fame 
confederacy. Demetrius, not being able to withftand fo 
many enemies, was, after many great lofTes, obliged to 
abandon the conquefts he had made in Carta and Lydia, and 
march into the eaft ; but Agathocles the fon of Lyfmachus 
following him clofe in his march, reduced him to fuch ftraits 
for want of provisions, that a ficknefs fpreading through his 
army, fwept off great numbers of his men ; and when he 
attempted with the fmall remains of his troops, to pafs mount 
Taurus, he found all the partes guarded by the enemy, which 
obliged him to return to Tar/us in Cilicia, a city belonging to 
Seleucus, to whom he tranfmitted an account of the melan- 
choly fnuatiori of his affairs, intreating that prince, in a very 
moving manner, to afford him the necelTary fubfiftance for 
himfelf and the" remainder of his troops. Seleucus at firft pi- 
tying his condition, ordered his lieutenants in thofe parts to 
fupply him and his army with all things neceffary j but after- 
wards, being put in mind of the valour and enterprizing ge- 
nius of this prince, inftead of helping him, he refolved upon 
his deftru&ion ; and accordingly marching againft him, re- 
duced him to fuch difficulties, as we have already related, 
that he was obliged to furrender at difcretion. Seleucus D ea tb 0 jr 
caufed him to be conduced under a ftrong guard to the 5y- Demetri- 
rian Cberfonefus, where he was detained prifoner till he died, us. 
but allowed the freedom of a park to hunt in, and plenti- Year of 
fully fupplied with all things neceflary both for the fupport the Flood, 

and pleasures of life d . Upon his death Seleucus took poffef- z 7 l ?• 
fion of whatever he held in Syria and Afia, and of both thefe 5? .!! e 
kingdoms made, to ufe the expreilion of Eufebius, one intire 1 * 
empire 2 * 4 ' 




A few months after Demetrius, died alfo Ptolemy Sot l er jy ar y e 
king of Egypt, fo that now two only of all Alexander** cap- tttveen $ im 
tains fur vived, viz. Lyfimacbus and Seleucus. As they were Jeucus and 
now drawing near to the laft period of their days, each ofJLyfima- 
them being upwards of feventy, one would have thought chus. 
theyfhould have clofed the fcene of their life in the union 
which had fubfifted fo long between them, for they had ever 
been clofely united, and, to the utmoft of their power, flip- 
ported each other j but it happened quite othei wife, a war, 
which proved fatal to both, foon breaking out between them, 
*n the following occaflon ; Lyfimacbus, after the marriage 



d Plut. in Demet. Appian. in Syriac. Val Max. 1. v. 

e Eusb 0. in Chron* 
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of his Ton Agathocles with Lyfandra, one of Ptolemf% daugh- 
ters, married another of them called Arfinoe himfelf, and had 
by her feveral children. Hereupon great emulation arofe be* 
t ween the two lifters, each of them ft riving to form a power- 
ful party in their favour againft the death of Lyftmachus. As 



they were lifters by different mothers, for Lyfandra was the 
daughter of Eurydice, and Arfinoe of Berenice, the difagree- 
ment of their mothers greatly contributed to the heightening 
and fomenting of the contention between them. In the 
height of their emulation, Ptolemy Ceraunus, the brother of 
Ptolemy Philadelphia* arrived at the court of Lyfimachus, and 
his arrival, as he was brother to Lyfandra by both parents, 
made Arfinoe apprehenfi ve, that his intereft would prove too 
"e&ual to the party of Lyfandra, and enable them to deftroy 
her and her children at the death of Lyfimachus. To prevent 
this flie plotted the death of Agathocles, and effe&ed it, by 
reprefenting him to her hufband as one who was forming 
confpiracies againft his life and crown, which induced the 
old king to confine him to a caftle, and there put him to 
death. Hereupon Lyjandra with her children, and Ptolemy 
Ceraunus her brother, took fan&uary in the court of Seleucus, 
and prevailed upon him to make war upon Lyfimachus. Many 
of Lyfimachus** chief officers, even thofe who had been moft 
attached to his intereft, were fo muGh affe&ed with the 
death of Agathocles, under whofe condud they had gained 
many glorious victories, that they went over to Seleucus, and 
backed the remonftrances of Lyfandra with their own com- 
plaints. Seleucus was eafily perfuaded to engage in this war, 
being already fufficiently inclined to it on other accounts; 
but before he imbarqued in fo great an undertaking, he not 
Seleucus only \ refigned to his fon Antiochus a confide rabie part of his 
yields his empire, but alfo, by an unparallelled example, his favourite 
queen Stra- q Uten Stratonice. The manner how this happened is thus re- 

P7*a!L lated by . Plutartb ' ' A M ian *' and Val ' riu * Maximus K As 
tiochus " Stratonice was the moft beautiful woman of her age, Antio- 

with all cbus fe, l violcntl y in ' ovc wit ^ her ; but not daring to own 
tbeprovin- ^ s paflion, he filently languifhed under it, and at length 
as of the fell dangeroufly ill. Eraftfiratus, an eminent Greek phy- 
upper Afia fician, who attended him, foon perceived that love was his 

diftemper; but the difficulty was to difcover the obje£t of his 
flame : He therefore paffed whole days in the apartment of 
his patient, and carefully watching the countenance of the 
prince when vifited by the ladies of the court, he obferved, 

f Pl u t. in Demet. 1 Appr an. in Syriac. h Va L.Max. 
1. v. c. 7. 

that 
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that when Stratenice came alone, or in company with S elev- 
enth to make him a vifit, great alterations happened in his 
pulfe, in his countenance, in his behaviour, Uc. and that no- 
thing of this was feen when any other lady entered his room* 
From thefe infallible fymptoms Erafiflratns plainly perceived, 
that Stratonice was the objeft of his paffion ; and the firft time 
be was alone with the lick prince after that difcovery, he, with 
great dexterity, drew the fecret from his own mouth. The 
prince owned his paffion for Stratonice his mother-in-law, and 
declared that he had done all that lay in his power to vanqmlh 
it; that he had a thoufand times had recourfe to every conli- 
deration that could be reprefented to his thoughts in fuch a 
conjun&ure, particularly the refpect which was due from 
him to a father and a fovereign, by whom he was tenderly be- 
loved ; the fliameful circurnftance of indulging a paffion alto- 
gether unjuftifiable, and contrary to every maxim of decen- 
cy and honour ; the folly of harbouring a defire, which he 
never ought to gratify, &c. but that his reafon, in its pre- 
fent ftate of diftraction, being incapable of attending to an/ 
motives that could be fuggefted, he had refolded to put an 
end, both to his fhameful paffion and unhappy life, by ab- 
ftaining from all kind of food. Erajj/lratus, plainly feeing 
that the prince neither could nor would live, unlefs fome way 
were found out to apply the only remedy which was capable 
of curing him, for the bringing of this about thus managed 
the matter with great craft and dexterity. The lint time 
Seleucus inquired of him after his Ton's health, he put on all 
the affurance he could, and told him, That the prince's dif- 
eafe was love, and that he was incurable, becaufe it wag 
impoffible for him to have the perfon he loved, and he could 
not live without her. Seleucus, furprized at this anfwer, 
afked, Why his fon could not have the perfon he loved I 
Becaufe Jhe is my wife, replied the phyfician, and I am not 
difpofed to yield her up to the embraces af another. How ! /aid 
Seleucus, will Erafiftratus, my dear Lrafiftratus refufe to part 
with his wife to preferve the life of a fon I fo tenderly love ? 
Is this the friendjhip you profefs for me ? Nay then, aufwered 
the phyfician, make it your own cafe ; if Antiochus were thus 
defperately in love with Stratonice, would you part zuith her 
far the fake of Antiochus ? would you take the cmnfel which 
you give me f J\o certainly ; and if you, who are a father, and 
have all the tendernefs imaginable for your fon , would not part 
with your wife to jave his life, how can you expeel fuch a /}:- 
crifce from any other? Ah / my dear friend, fuhjoined Seleu- 
cus, may the gods put the fafety of the prince upon that iffue ; 
/ would part % not only with Stratonice, hut my empire, to pre- 
ferve* 
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ferve the life of Antiochus, my deareji Antiochus. In utter- 
ing thefc words he burfl: out into a flood of tears; when 
rajijlratus taking him by the hand, Tou have then no need, 
faid he, of any phyfician but yourfelf ; for the love of Strato- 
nice is the fource of his dijlemper, and nothing can recover him 
but your yielding her up to him. Hereupon Seleucus having, 
without much ado, prevailed upon Stratonice to accept of a 
young prince for her hufband inftead of an old king, the nup- 
tials were folemnized with the utmoft pomp and magnifi- 
cence ; after which Antiochus and Stratonice were crowned 
king and queen of Upper Afia, Seleucus willingly refigning 
to them all thofe provinces g . From this inceftuous marriage 
fprung all the kings of Syria, who lb tyrannically oppreffed 
the Jewijh nation in Judab and Jerufalem, as we ftiall fee 
in the fequel of this hiltory (I). 
Seleucus Seleucus being now eafed of this inquietude, thought of 
marches a- noln ' n g but marching againft Lyjimacbus. Having therefore 
gainft Ly- drawn together a powerful army, he advanced at the head of 
fimachus. * c lnto dfia Minor, where he eafily reduced all the places be- 
longing to Lyjimacbus, mod of the governors coming over to 
him out of hatred to that prince, on account of the murder 

of his fon AgathocleSy who was the darling of the army (K). 

The 



ff Plut. Sc App i an, ibid. Luci am. de dea Syra. 

(I) The emperor Julian, furnamed the Apojfate, relates in a 
fragment of his writings, which is ftill extant, that Antiochus could 
not, by any means, be prevailed upon to marry Stratonice till af- 
ter the death of his father ; but herein he contradicts Plutarch, 
Appian, Valerius Maximus, Lucian, and all other writers (25). 
Some authors tell us, that Leftinas a mathematician, and not Era- 
Jtflratus, difcovered the fecret paflion of Antiochus. Erajtftatus 
was the grandfon of Ariftotlc, by a daughter of that philosopher, 
and, according to Pliny (26), a difciple of Chryfippus, or, as Laer- 
tius will have it (27 ), of Theophraftus. Againft the followers of 
Erafiftratusy known by the name of Erajijirataans, Galen wrote 
a book of phlebotomy, or opening the vein, which is itill extant. 
Plutarch places the marriage of Antiochus and Stratonice before 
the death of Demetrius ; but moil other writers relate this adven- 
ture as happening at the time Seleucus engaged in a war with Lyji- 
macbus ; and thefc, with the learned Ujber, we have followed. 

(K) Amongft thefe was the eunuch Pbilet*rus t by birth a Pa- 
fhlagonian, whom Lyjimacbus had trulled with all his treafures in 



(2O Julian, in Mi/bpogone, 
Laertius in vita Theoph. 



(26) Plin. I, xxix. c. I. (27) 

Pergamtis . 
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The city of Sardis was the only place that fuftained a fiege, 
which was carried on by Seleucus with fuch vigour, that the 
garifon was foon obliged to capitulate, and furrender at dif- 
cretion, putting Seleucui in poffeffion of that important city, 
and of all the treafures which Lyftmachus had laid up there, 
as in a place of great fafety. Ly/imachus, upon intelligence of 
this invafion, marched with ajl poffible expedition to the 
Hellejpont, in order to check the progrefs of Seleucus, and 
having eroded over into Jfta, met the enemy at a place cal- 
led Curopedion in Phrygia. Both armies prepared for the en- 
gagment, being commanded by two generals, who, out of the 
thirty-fix left by Alexander, were the only two captains now 
alive, and both feventy years old and upwards. The engage- 
ment was very bloody, and the victory long doubtful; butatlaft 
lyftmachus, who had fought the whole time at the head of 
his troops with incredible bravery, being run through with ^ 
a fpear by one Malacon of fferaclea, and killed on the fpot, ^ ^ 
his men betook themfelves to a precipitous flight, and left kJ andhu 
Seleucus mafter of the field, and all their baggage. Thus ^ ^ 
died Lyftmachus, after having feen the death of fifteen of hn^ atid% 
children ; and as he was, to ufe the expreflion of Memnon, 
the laft ftone of his houfe to be pulled down, Seleucus, with- 
out oppofition, made himfelf xpafter of all his dominions; 
brt what gave him moft pleafure on this occafion was, that 
he was now the only furvivor of all the captains of Alexan- 
der ; and that, by the event of this battle, he was become, 
as he ftiled himfelf, the conqueror of conquerors. This laft 
vuftory, which he looked upon as the effea of a peculiar pro- 
vidence in his favour, gave him the beft title to the name of 
Nicator or Conqueror, by which hiftorians commonly diftm- 
guifh him from other kings of the fame name, who after- 
wards reigned in Syria 

* Polyjenus I. iv. c. 9. Justin. 1. xvii c. 1. Appian. 
inSyriac. p. 128, 131. Memn. Excerpt, c. 9 Pausan. in 
Attic, p. 9. Oros. 1. iii. c. 23. Lucian. in Macrob. 

Pngamus. Thefe Philttarus feized, and making himfelf mafter 
of the city, offered to put Seleucus in poffeffion of both. Seleucus, 
not doubting of the fincerity of his offer, put off going to take 
poffeffion of the place, and Phiietarus improving this delay, rail- 
ed with the money troops, by which he maintained himfelf m 
the fovereignty of Pergamus for the fpace of twenty years, and 
founded a new kingdom, as we mail relate in the hiftory of that 
country. Appian calls him only prince or potentate of Pergamus 
(28); but in fome antienc medals we find him honoured with the 
tide of king (29). 

(2$; Appian. inSyriac p. 1 2f). (29) Vide Huber. Go/zis, Thr/aur. 
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His triumph on this occafton did not hft long - r for fevert 
months after, as he was marching into Macedon^ to take 
poffeflion of that kingdom, with a defign to pafs the remain- 
der of his life in his native country, 4 he was treacheroufly 
flairt- by Ptolemy Ceraunus y on whom he had conferred innu- 
merable favours ; for he had received him into his court on 
his flight thither, and maintained him fuitablv to his rank : he 
hacihkewife taken him with him in this expedition, defigning, 
upon his finifhing it with fueeefs, to employ the fame forces 
in reftoring him to his father's kingdom but the baft trai- 
tor, having no fenfe of gratitude for thefe favours, confpired 
againft his benefn&or, and villainouAy murdered him in the 
following manner : Seleucus having crofled the Hellefponty in 
his way to Maccdon^ as he was purfuing his journey from 
thence to Lxfvnachia, a city built by Lyjimachus y near the 
Ijihmus of rhe Thraclan &)erfo>ir.fus T he fpied an old altar 
irandmg at a fmall diftance, on a very confpicuous piace ; 
and being told that it was called Argos, he affced many quef- 
tioris about it, whether it wx$ fo named from the Argonaut! 
who pafied that way in going with Jafoxt to Cole bos ; or from 
the Argivi who went to the fie^e of Troy y or from the fhip 
Argos, which was can: away in that neighbourhood ; or fi- 
nally, becaufe that was the country of the Atridte y Aga- 
memnon and Mcnelaus ? What made him thus inquifitive was, 
Seleucus tnat he had been warned by 3n oracle to beware of Argos (L), 
murdered which he had ever underflood of the city of Argos in* Pelo- 
^Ptolemy ponnefus ; but while he was thus inquiring about the origin of 
Ceraunus. that name, Ptolemy Ceratinus y who flood behind him, ran 
Year of him through with his fword, and before thofe, who flood 
(he Flood, round the king, recovered from the furprize and conftema- 
" 7 '9- tion they were in, got, by the help of a fwift horfe, into 
ChHfT Lyfimachia^ whence he foon returned to the army with a 
9 cr.iwn on his head, and a ftrong guard about him. The 
trooos, being deftiture of a general, and in the utmoft con- 
ftfio;, not only received the traitor, but faluted him king 

of Macedon y the ioiuicrs, who had (erved under Lyfimachus, 
looking upon him as the revenger of that prince's death 1 ; 
but providence did not fuffer this and many other barbarous 

1 Justin. 1. xxiv. c. z. Memn. Excerpt, c. 15. 

(L) We are told, that the oracle was uttered in the ambiguous 
words of the following diftich : 



o7 Jugias Argot, fat urn fuperabis iniqttum ; 
$hi minm % ante ciism tartar a nigra petes. 



murders 
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murders he feon after committed, to go Jong unpunifhed, as 
^re fball relate in the hiftory of the Ptolemies of Egypt. Such 
was the end of Seleucus, the greateft general, in the opinion 
of Arrian* and the moil powerful prince, after Alexander , 
of the age he lived in k . He died in the forty-third year 
after the death of Alexander^ in the thirty-fecond of the 
Grecian or Seleucian aera, and feventy-third, or, as Jujlin will 
have it, feventy-eighth of his age K Phi le tar us, the prince 
of Pergamusy having, with a great Aim of money, purchaf- 
ed his body of Ceraunus^ fent it to his fon Antiochus, who, 
with extraordinary pomp, burnt it in Seleucia on the fea- 
coaft, erecting on the place a magnificent chapel, which, 
from his furname, he called Nicatorium ». Polybius ob- 
ferves, that Ptolemy the firft, Lyfimachus, Seleucus, and- Pto- 
lemy Ceraunus died all in the CXXIVth olympiad ; and that 
Ptolemy the firft died in tjie firft year of it, and Lyji?nachus 
and Seleucus in the laft ; but Ceraunus did not die till the lat- 
ter end of the firft year of the following olympiad ; whence 
Polybius being, it feems, well apprized of his miftake, in 
mentioning elfewhere the concurrence of their deaths, omits 
tier annus n . 

Seleucus was, without all doubt, a prince endowed with e ^ 
extraordinary qualities y for, without mentioning his mili- ra Q erm 
Wry accomplifhments, it may be juftly faid, that he diftin- 
guifhed himfelf above all the kings of his age by a very re- 
markable love for juftice, a great fweetnefs of temper, and a 
peculiar regard for religion, which endeared him to his peo- 
ple. He had a tafte for polite literature, and was a great en- 
courager of learning, taking great pleafure in the conven- 
tion of Erajijlraius and the famous Megajihenes. The lat- 
ter he employed in his negotiations with Sandrocottus king 
of India. On this occafion it was, that Megafibenesj by re- 
ading fome time in that country, and travelling over great 
part of it, gathered the materials for his hiftory of India °(M). 

Seleucus 

■ 

k Arrian. de reb. Alex. 1 Justin, ubi fupra. ™ Ap- 
pun. in Syriac. p. 129. n Polyb. 1. ii. p. 128. &ib. p. 

155. o Vide Voss. de Hiftoricis Grxcis. 

(M) Megafibenes compofed a hiftory of the Indies 9 from the third 
book of which Clemens of Alexandria quotes a paflagc in the firft 
hook of his Stromal a, where that author tells us, that whatever 
the antients have faid concerning nature, was taught them, not: 
by the Greeks, but by Indian Bracbmans and the Jews of Syria. 
Pliny and SoJinus inform us, that Mcgaftbnirs lived in India to 

Vol. VUL M m m gathrr 
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Hi 9 triumph on this occafion diJ not Iaft long ; for feven 
months after, as he was marching into Macedon^ to take 
pofiefilon of that kingdom, with a deftgn to pafi the remain- 
der of hi* life in his native country, he was treacheroufly 
fiain by Ptolem\ Cn-ainvsy on wiom lie had conferred innu- 
merable favour , far he had received him into his court on 
his flight thither, and maintained him fuirably to his rank : he 
had like wife taken him with him in this expedition, deiigning, 
upon his fin idling it with fueeefs, to employ the fame forces 
in reftoring him to his father's kingdom j but the bafe trai- 
tor,, having no fenfe of patitude ior thefe favours, confpired 
a«^ain ft his benef*£tor, and \ illainoufly murdered him in the 
following manner : Sdrucus having crofled the Hei!efpont y in 
his way to ALur.dcn, as he was purfuim his journey from 
thence to Lvji:na:h: e i, a city :;u;it by Lyfimachus y near the 
l;ihmu$ of r;»e Tl.r^clan C^erjo>;rjus, he fpied an old altar 
itanding at a fmall diftancc, on a very confpicuous place ; 
an,l <*>.-in^ u>id that ii was called /lrgos y he afked many qutf- 
rio.- h about it, whether it wa. fo named from the Argonauts 
who p iile J th.iv way in ^oing with Jafon to Col: bos j or from 
the Argivi who went to the fie^e of 7><?v ; or from the ftiip 
Argosy which u t <s call away in that neighbourhood ; or fi- 
nally, becanfe that was the country of the Atrida^ Aga- 
memnon and Mineiani ? What made him thus inquifitivc was, 
Seleucus that he had been warned by an oracle to beware <?/Argos(L), 
murdered which he had ever vnderflood of the city of Argos in Pc/o- 
JyPtolemy ponnefus \ but while he was thus inqariing about the origin of 
Ceraunus. that name, Pt4e>ny C:r<iunus y who ftood behind him, ran 
Year of him through with his fword, and before thofe, who ftood 
.^rrloT), round rhc king, recovered from the fnrprize and confterna- 
* 7 '9- tion thev were in, got, bv the help of a fwift horfe, into 




thrill l-\J''M"£k->'>i whenre he loon returned to the army with a 

tf »wn on h^ head, and a (Iron.': -ruard about him. The 
trmos, being rlcHituf e of a gjner.il, and in the utmoff con- 
ti fro , nor onl\ received the traitor, but faluted him kin"* 

9 

oi Miicedon % the loiuicr.s, who had ier\ cJ under Lyfimachui, 
looking upon him as the revenger of that prince's death 1 ; 
hut providence did not ! utter thus and many uther barbarous 

' JusriK.l. xxiv. c. 2. Memn. Excerpt, c. 15. 

[\.\ We are told, that the oracle was uttered in the ambiguous 
.*o-cta of the following dilheh : 

'/ j unit* i Argo\ x fatum fupernhu inirpam ; 
r*:w. t an'.' .//••//• tmtara nigra pitst. 

murders 
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murders he foon after committed, to go long unpuniihed, as 
we fhall relate in the hiftory of the Ptolemies of Egypt. Such 
was the end of Seleucus y the greateft general, in the opinion 
of Arrian* and the moft powerful prince, after Alexander^ 
of the age he lived in k . He died in the forty-third year 
after the death of Alexander^ in the thirty-fecond of the 
Grecian or Seleucian aera, and feventy-third, or, as JujUn will 
have it, feventy-eighth of his age *. Pbiletarrus, the prince 
of Pergamusy having, with a great fum of money, purchaf- 
ed his body of Ceraunus, fent it to his fon Antiochus^ who, 
with extraordinary pomp, burnt it in Seleucia on the fea- 
coaft, erecting on the place a magnificent chapel, which, 
from his furname, he called Nicatorium ». Polybius ob- 
ferves, that Ptolemy the firft, Lyfimachus^ Seleucus^ and Pto- 
lemy Ceraunus died all in theCXXIVth olympiad; and that 
Ptolemy the firft died in the firft year of it, and Lyfimachus 
and Seleucus in the laft ; but Ceraunus did not die till the lat- 
ter end of the firft year of the following olympiad ; whence 
Polybius being, it feems, well apprized of his miftuke, in 
mentioning elfewhere the concurrence of their deaths, omits 
Ceraunus n . 

Seleucus was, without all doubt, a prince endowed with fjf s C ; y/J ^ 
extraordinary qualities ; for, without mentioning his mili- ra $ er% 
tary accomplifhments, it may be juftly (aid, that he diftin- 
guifhed himfelf above all the kings of his age by a very re- 
markable love for juftice, a great fweetnefs of temper, and a 
peculiar regard for religion, which endeared him to his peo- 
ple. He had a tafte for polite literature, and was a great en- 
courager of learning, taking great pleafure in the conven- 
tion of Erafijlratus and fche famous Megafthenes. The lat- 
ter he employed in his negotiations with Sandrocottus king 
of India. On this occafion it was, that Megajihcnes^ by re- 
ading fome time in that country, and travelling over great 
part of it, gathered the materials for his hiftory of India 0 (M) • 

Seleun.* 

k ARRiAN. de reb. Alex. 1 Just i n. ubi fupra. Ap- 
man. in Syriac. p. 129. n Polyb. 1. ii. p. 12S.& ib. p. 

1 $ j. o Vide Voss. de Hilloricis Gr. 



'M) Megafthenes compofed a hiftory of the Indies, from the thud 
book of which Clemens of Alexandria quotes a pailage in the firil 
book of hib Stromata, where that author tells us, that whatever 
die antients have fa id concerning nature, was taujyht them, no 1 
hv the Greeks, but by Indian Br aebmata and the '*Wi of Syrw. 
Vvy and Solium inform us, that M:g«;i>'>i* v \-. :-\ in hdia to 

V jl. VIII. M m m *vh" 
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Seleucus having found in Perfia the famous library which 
Xerxes had taken from the Athenians*, fent them it back, 
together with the ftatucs of Harmodius and Arijlogiton, whom 
they honoured as their deliverers. He is highly commended 
by Poly anus , Seneca , Pli»y % Valerius Maximus, Appian 9 Lu~ 
cian, and Plutarch. This laft writer tells us, that he ufed 
to fay, If men knew what trouble attends, only the reading 
and wiiting of letters, which in thofe days was thought the 
indifpcuiible duty of a king, no one would accept of a crown, 
though thrown at his feet, or think it worth taking off the 
ground- 

Aiuiochus On the death of Seleucus^ Antiochus furnamcd Soter^ his 
Soier. fon by Apatna the daughter of Artabazns the Perfian^ took 

pofleflion of the empire of Afia, and held it for the fpace of 
nineteen years. Having, un -n the fir ft news of his father's 
death, 1 ecu red his dominions in the call, where he then 

gather materials for his hitlory. Some fragments of this hiflory 
are preferved by Jofepbus (^o), and Eufebius (31), wherein he 
makes mention of Nebuchadnezzar, and extols his great wealth and 
power. He is likewife qaoted by Strabo (32) Atbenxus, Arrian, 
Cicero, Pliny, and Minus ; but the book itfelf has not reached our 
times. AmuMs, a monk of Viterbo, who flourifhed about the end 
of the fifteenth century, counterfeited feveral books under old 
names, of which number were Manetho y Berofus, and Megajlbenes, 
whom he, by miftake, calls Metafthenes, being led into this error 
by Rufinu$\ Latin verfion of Jofsphus, and this firft gave occafion 
to the difcovcry of the impoilure. Thefe books he publifhed with 
a comment upon them ; and they were for fome time looked upon 
as the genuine works of the authors whofe names they bore, but 
are now every where exploded as fiaitious and fabulous, being 
framed on purpofe to impofe upon the world. Plutarch feems to 
have entertained but a very indifferent opinion of thofe authors in 
genera! who have wrote of India (33 ) ; and Strait (34) tells us, 
that all thofe who have wrote hiftories of India are great liar/, 
but above all Diamarcbus, and after him Megafihenes, Oneftcritus\ 
and Nearcbus. To the two former, continues Strabo, we ought 
to give no credit at all, for they would make us believe, that there 
are men m India, whofe ears are (o large as to cover their bodies, 
that fome have no mouths, nor nofes, and but one eye ; that their 
fa* arc of a inonltrous fize, and their toes turned inwards ; that 
there are whole nations of men only three fpans high, ants th.r 
fcardi for gold, and birds with head, in the ftupe of a wedge whirl: 
1 wallow iei penis, flags, and oacii. ' 

(V) Jofyb. Antiquit. I x. c. 11. contra /fp>i*». / , 
Oi) Eutri. Pn,p Evaag ( S ha bo. I. Xv . p. 6 »- 
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was, he fent Patricks, one of his generals, at the head of a 
powerful army, over mount Taurus, into Afia Minor, to 
fettle affairs there. PatrocUs, on his firft arrival, marched 
againft Heraclea in Pontus, at that time a powerful ftate, 
with a defign to make himfelf matter of its rich territory, 
the Heracleans having formerly entered into an alliance with 
Mithridates king of Pontus^ and the cities of B\zantium and 
Chalcedon againft Seleucus $ but matters being maJe up be- 
tween them by a treaty, Patroch-s, ltd his army againft the 
Bithynians, and entering their territories, committed there, 
on what provocation we know not, gieat devaluations ; but 
the Bithynians having drawn him into an ambufh, cut o ff His army 
him and his whole army, not one man efcaping the general cut ( >jf h 
flaughter. Zipatgs, who was then king of Bithynia, and *b* -Buhy 
in the feventy-fixth year of his age and forty-eighth of his ni ans » 
reign, was lb overjoyed at the news of this victory, that 
he died foon after, leaving behind him four fons, of which 
the eldeft, by name Nico?ngdes, fucceeding his father in the 
kingdom, caufed, out of jealoufy, two of his brothers to 
be put to death ; but the youngeft, called aifo Zipatcs, 
having faved himfelf, by a timely flight, feized on part of his 
father's dominions, and there maintained a long war with 
his brother, who, hearing that Antiochus was making great 
preparations to attack him at the fame time, and tevengc 
the death of Patrocles and the lofs of his army, called in the 
Gauls to his affiftance ; and on this occafion it wa* that the 
Gauls firft palTed into Afia Minor p . With their affiftance 
Nicornedes having overcome his brother Zipates, and acquired 
the poflcflion of all his father's dominions, beftowed upon 
them that part of Afia Minor, which, from their name, 
was called by fomc Gallo-Gracia, and by others Galatia. 
In procefs of time the latter name prevailed, whence the 
people were no more called Gauls, but Galatians. To 
their defendants St. Paul wrote one of his canonical epif- 
t!es ; and St. J groin witnefles, that, near feven hundred 
years after they had fettled in Afia, they continued to fpeak 
the fame language, which, in his time, was /puke at 
Treves, 

Hut to return to Antiochus; So/lbmrs, who had defeated 
the Gauls, as we have related in the hiftory nl Alnctlivt, and 
signed fome years in that country, being dead, /ftttioihi*-* 
voter and Antigonns Gonatm, the fon of Dt-rutrius, laid 
claim to that kingdom, their fathers having held it, one a!- 

v Appian. in Rypac F,usrn. Chroi. Mjmson Exccrp. 
P 16. & 2i, Liv. ). xxwiii. 

M m m >. "** 
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tcr the other ; but Antigonus, who had already reigned ten 
years in Greece, being neareft, firft took pofleffion of thofe 
dominions. Hereupon Antiochus being refolved to difpoflefs 
his rival, if poflible, of his new conquefts, and the other to 
fupport himfelf in them, each raifed great armies, and con- 
tracted powerful alliances. On this occafion Nicomedes king 
of Bithynia having efpoufed the caufe of Antigonus, Antio- 
chus not thinking it advifeable to leave fuch an enemy behind 
him in Afia, inftead of croffing the Hellefpont to attack Antigo- 
nus, unexpectedly poured his troops into Bithynia, which then 
became the theatre of the war ; but both armies having there lain 
fome time in fight of each other, and neither daring to attack 
Antiochus the other, the two kings came to an agreement, in confe- 
refigns to quence of which Antigonus having married Phila the daugh- 
Antigonus ter of Stratonice by Seleucus, Antiochus renounced his preten- 
th preten- fions to the crown of Macedon, In virtue of this renun- 
fiom to ciation Antigonus not only quietly enjoyed himfelf the 
Macedon. kingdom 0 f Macedon , but tranfmitted it to his pofterity, 

who reigned there for (everal generations, till at length 
Perfeus, the laft of that race, was, by Paulus JEmilius, 
diverted of his dominions, and Macedon reduced to a Roman 
province 1 ** 

Defeats the Antiochus, being thus freed from a threatening war, 
Gauls. marched againft the Gauls, who having, by the favour of 

Nico??iedes, got fettlements in Afta, harafled, with frequent 
incurfions, the neighbouring princes. Antiochus defeated 
them with great (laughter, and delivered thofe provinces 
from their oppreffions ; and hence he acquired the title of 
Soter or Saviour r . 
Defeated Antiochus, not long after this fuccefsful expedition againft 
by Eume the Gauls, hearing of the death of Philetoerus prince of Per- 
nes king of gamus ', laid hold of that opportunity to invade his territories, 
fergamus. with a view to add them to his own dominions j but Eumenes y 

nephew and fucceflbr to the deceafed prince, having raifed 
a confiderable army, encountered him near Sardis, over- 
threw him in battle, and thereby not only fecured himfelf 
in the poildfion of what he already enjoyed, but inlargcd 
Antiochus his dominions with feveral new acquifitions c . After thib 
Soter dies, defeat, Antiochus returning to Antioch, there put to death 

Year of ouc 0 f n ; s f ons f or raifing difturbances in his abfence, and 

the Flood, 

n Memnon. c. 19. Justin. 1. xxv. c. 1. Plut. in Demet. 
he/ore Pok ph yr. in Grxc. LusEB.p. 229. r Ap p i an . in Syriac. 
CJirm, p , ;o 1 Mlmnon. c. 21. Strado. I xiii. p. 624. Luc 1 an. 

in /cux. 
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at the fame time proclaimed the other, called alfo Antiocbu** 
king of Syria* He died foon after, leaving his fon in 
the fole poffefiion of all his dominions. This young prince 
was his fon by Stratonice the daughter of Demetrius, who, 
from his mother-in-law, became his wife, as we have related 
above. 

Antiochus, on his coming to the throne, aflumed the fur- Antiochua 
name of Theos, that is, God \ and by this he is diftinguifhed Theos. 
from the other kings of Syria who bore the name of Antiochns. 
The Mile/tans were the firft who beftowed it upon him, for 
delivering them from the tyranny of Timarcbus ; for Titnar- 
cbuSy being governor of Curia for Ptolemy Pbiladclpbusy 
rebelled againft his fovereign, and, fetting up for himfelf, 
chofe Miletus for the feat of his tyranny. The Milefians^ 
to deliver themfelves from his oppreffions, had recourfe to 
Antiocbus, who defeated and flew him; in acknowledgment 
of which favour, they rendered him divine honouis, and 
by an impious flattery, conferred upon him the title of Tbeos 
or God. The Lemnians had not long before placed his father 
and grandfather in the number of their gods, and built tem- 
ples to them, as the Smyrnians did to Stratonice his mo- 
ther r . 

In the beginning of this king's reign lived Berofus the fa- 
mous Babylonian hiftorian, and dedicated his hiftory to him 
(Nj. Pliny informs w> 3 that it contained the aftronomical 

r TROc;. in prologo. I. xxvi. Poly ten. Statagem. 1. viii. c. 50. 
Appian. ubi fupra. Just im. I. xxvii. c. I. The ocr it. Idyll. 
1 j. At hen. 1. vi. c. 6. 

f v N) The words of fatian are a? follow : Berofus the Babylonian, 
•who was apriefi of Belus at Babylon, and lived in the time of A* 
Jexander, dedicated to Antiochus, <who ivas the third after him, bis 
hiftory, nvbich be wrote in three books, of the affairs of tie Chalde- 
an?, and the aftions of their kings 39*. Now, the third after 
Alexander was, without all doubt, Antiochus TUus : for Seleucus 
Nicator was the firft, Antiochus Soter the i'ccouJ, and consequently 
the prince we are fpeahing of the third ; but a: lUio/'us^ according 
to Tutsan, lived in the time of AL j <i>tdcr, who died fixty four 
venrs before the beginning of the reign of shit ij cutis '7'\sts, we 
mill! place this dedication as early as poflible, that is, in the very 
lirftyear of his reign ; for if Berofus was but twenty at the death 
of Alexander , he mull have been eighty four in the firft year of 

Antiocbus X I bens. 

(35) Tat'fl". in Or at. e.dvcrf. C#-VM. 

obligations 
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obfervations of four hundred and eighty years. While the 
Macedonians were mafters of Babylon, he learned of them the 
Greek language, and palling from Babylon into Greece^ firft 
fettled at Cos, a place famous for the birth of Hippocrates, 
and there opened a fchool, in which he taught ailronomy 
and aftrology. From Cos he went to Athens, where he ac- 
quired fuch reputation by his aftrological predictions, that the 
Athenians ere&ed to him in their gymnaiium a ftatue with a 
golden tongue *. Jofephus and Eufebius have tranfmitted to 
us many noble fragments of this hiftory, which illuftrate 
feveral paflages of the old teftament, and, without which, it 



would be impoffible to trace out the fcries of the Babylonian 



kings. 

War be In the third year of the reign of Antiochus Soter, a bloody 
ptveen An- war, which was carried on for a long time with great vigour, 
tiochus broke out between him and Ptolemy Pbiladelphus king of 
Soter and Egypt, on the following occafion : Magas king of Cyrene 
Ptolemy anc j Libya, having waged war for many years with Ptolemy 
Philade!. philadelphus his half-brother, to fupport himfelf in the 
phus king u r ur p at ; on 0 f thofe dominions, and being now grown very 
•J Jigypc. 0 jj an( j j n fi rrn) caufed overtures of an accommodation to 

be tendered to Ptolemy, with the propofal of a marriage be- 
tween Berenice his only daughter, and the eldeft fon of the 
king of Egypt, promiling to refign all his dominions to her 
for her dowry. The propofal was approved of by Ptolemy, 
and a peace concluded on thefe terms > but Alagas died the 
year following, before the execution of the treaty, after he had 
reigned fifty years over Libya and Cyrene, from the time that 
thefe provinces were firft committed to his care. On his 
death his widow Apame, whom Juflin calls Ar/inoe, the 
lifter of Antiochus Theus, refolved to put a flop to the 
marriage of her daughter with the fon of Ptolemy y 
fince it had been agreed on without her confent. With 
this view file fent into Macedon for Demetrius, half- brother 
to AntigonusGonatus, promiling him her daughter in marriage, 
and with her the kingdoms of Libya and Cyrene. This invi- 
tation foon brought Demetrius thither; but, as he was a beautiful 
young man, Apame no fooner faw hint hut ihe tell in love 
with him, and refolved to marry him hcilelf. Demetrius find- 
ing himfelf highly favoured by the mother, intirely ncgk.cU j 
the young prmcefs, and imagining thai her iaunir railed him 
above all contioul, he began to treat the princess, as well a> 
the minifters and oilieers of the army, in a moll inloient 
and imperious manner. Hereupon they all conlpired ng.iin/l 
him, and Heizniie hcrfelf led the tonfpirators to the vlooi o 1 
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her mother's apartment, where they flew him in her bed, 
though Apame did all (he could to fave him, and even cover- 
ed him from the f words of the confpirators with her own body. 
Upon his death Berenice went into Egypt, where /he was mar- 
ried, according to the former agreement, to the fon of Pto- 
lemy, and Apame was fent to her brother Antiocbus Thcus in 



Syria w . On her arrival at his court, fhe fo exafperated him 
againft Ptolemy, that he proclaimed war asrainft him. This 
war was carried on for mary years w.th great fury, and prov- 
ed at laft very fatal to Antiocbus, as we fhall fee anon. 
Ptolemy did not head his army in pcrfon, his declining ftate of 
health not permitting him to expofe himfelf to the fatigues of 
a campaign, and the inconveniencies of a camp ; for which 
reafon he left the whole conduct of the war to his generals ; 
but Antiocbus, who was then in the flower of his age, took 
the field, at the head of a numerous army, having under his 
ftandards all the forces of Babylon, and the eaft. Hiftory 
has not tranfmitted to us the fuccefles of this war on either 
fide, probably becaufe they were not very confiderable ; for 
if any fignal events had happened, they would, in all likeli- 
hood, have been recorded in an age, when fo many learned 
men and able hiftorians lived, who would not have failed to 
commit them to writing. 

While Antiocbus was thus engaged in a war with the _ 
king of Egypt, great commotions and revolts happened in [\*^ X ^j 
the eaftern provinces of his empire, which, as he was not P l J \ 
at leifure to fupprels them immediately, grew to fuch a head, r{ . UfJ / e 
that he could never afterwards mafter them. The lewdnefs f rnm 
of Agat bodes, whom Arrian calls Pherccles, was the occa- Antiocbus. 
fion of this great event. Antiocbus had committed to his Yiurof 
care the adminiftration of all the provinces beyond tho Eu- the Flood, 
pbrates ; fo that Partbia and the adjacent countries were 2/4.9. 
under his government. As Agathocles was moil vicioufly Before 
given, he was charmed with the gracefulncfs and beauty of Ciu*iir p 
a youth called Teridates to fuch a degree, that he made an -V' 
attempt on his modefty. Hereupon Ar faces, the brother ol l^VNJ 
the youth, inraged at the affront offered to his family, ran 
to arms, and being iupported hv fome fiiends who engaged 
in his quarrel, fell upon the governor, and flew him. Af- 
ter his death, Arfaces prevailed upon feveral of his country- 
men to Hand by him, and by degrees his party grew fo nu- 
merous, while neglected by Antiocbus, that in the end I,'. 
I'wnd himfelf ftrong enough to drive out the Ahuethniu* 

w Justin lib. ^xvi. c. 3. Athene us ex A^jruharcide < 
« v «i. p, 550. Pli t . in Demet. 
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and fet up for himfelf, which he accordingly did, fixing his 
refidence at Hecatompolis, and there giving rife to the rar* 
thian empire, which rofe in procefs of time to fo great a 
pitch of power, as to become formidable, not only to all 
the princes of the eaft, but to the Romans themfelres. Much 
about the fame time Theodotus revolted in Baffria, and* 
from governor, became king of that province, which, if 
ve believe Jujiin^ contained no fewer than a thoufand ci- 
ties, and ftrengthened himfelf fo effectually in his new king- 
dom, while Antiochus was taken up with the Egyptian war, 
that he could neve r afterwards be difpoflefied of his acquifiti- 
ons. His example, and that of Arfaces, were followed by 
all the nations in thofe parts, each of them fluking off at the- 
fame time the Macedonian yoke, and fetting up princes of 
their own ; by which means Antiochus ioft all the provinces 
of his empire lying beyond the Euphrates *. The revolt of 
the Partbians happened, according to JuJHn 9 while L. Man- 
iius V vlfoj and M. Attilius Regains were confuh at Rome > 
which period, as Polybius obferves, coincides with the four- 
teenth year of the firft Punic war. TtmArfacts is called by the 
modern Per/tan writers Afki and AJkam. Mircondus gives 

him the name of Cbapur y and fays, that be began his 
reign feventy two years after the death of Alexander the 
Great , which, according to the learned UJber> is one year 
before the confulihip of Manilas and Attilius, and three 
years before the CXXXIIId olympiad, when, according to 
the calculation of Eufebius y Ar faces and his Partbians re- 
volted from Antiochus ; but as they annually folemnized the 
day on which Arfaces engaged and defeated Seieucus Callinicus, 
the Ton and fucceflbr of Antiochus, and looked upon it as the 
day that gave birth to their liberty, both Jujiin and Appian 
thought, that the Partbians firft revolted under Seieucus, and 
not under Antiochus his father x . 
Antiochus Thesk troubles and commotions in the eaft made An* 
concludes a tiochus weary of his war with Ptolemy ; a treaty of peace 
peace <witb was therefore concluded on the following terms; That An- 
Ptolemy, tiochus Ihould divorce his former wife Laodice, who was hb 

own fitter by the father, marry Berenice the daughter of Pto- 
lemy, and fettle the crown upon the male iffue of that mar- 
riage. ' Antiochus , purfuant to this treaty, put away Lao- 
dici', tho* fhe had already brought him two fons ; and 
Ptolemy cuirying his daughter to Pe/ujium, there put her on 

*Arrja;«. in Part h iris apu.t Phot, cm! jS.Syncfl. p 284. 
Justin. 1. xli. c. Smbo. 1. >:i. p. ^15. * Justin. 1. xli. 
C 4. Ar r 1 a . ii. oyiiuc p. 1 ; v. 
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board his fleet, and failed with her to Sdeucia, a maritime 
city near the mouth of the Orontes in Syria, where he met 
Antiochus, delivered his daughter to him, and folemnized the 
nuptials with extraordinary magnificence. Ptolemy, as he had 
a tender afFe&ion for his daughter, gave, of his own accord, 
an immenfe fun* with her by way of dowry ; whence lie was 
furnamed Phernopheros, or the Dowry-giver y . Befides, he 
ordered regular fupplics of water from the Nile to be tranf- 
mitted to her, where -e v er flie was, believing it to be more 
beneficial to her health than any other 

Two years after this marriage Ptolemy Philadelphus died, 
which Antiochus Theus his fon -in-law no fooner heard, than 
he removed Berenice from his bed, and recalled Laodice * 
with her children Seleucus Callinicus and Antiochus Hierax ; 
but Laodice being well acquainted with his fickle temper, and 
fearing left he might again alter hi$ mind, and receive Bere- 
nice, refolved to improve the prefent opportunity, and fe- 
cure the fucceflion to her fon ; for by the late treaty with 
Ptolemy, her children were difinherited, and the crewn fet- 
tled on the children which Berenice fhould bear, and (he had 
then a fon. For the effe&ing of this defign, fhe caufed ^ nt j oc ^ us 
Antiochus to be poifoned, and when fhe faw him expiring, ^heus 
Ihe ordered him to be privately conveyed away, and one Ar- p a if on€< ifjy 
temon, who greatly refembled him, as well in features as bis wife 
in the tone of his voice, to be placed in his bed, Artemon Laoche 
a£ted his part with great dexterity, and perfonating Antiochus, 
tenderly recommended his dear Laodice and her children to 
the lords that vifited him. In the name of Antiochus, whom 
the people believed ftill alive, orders were ifTued, enjoyning 
all his fubjeits to obey his beloved fon Seleucus Callinicus, and 
acknowledge him for their lawful fovereign. The crown 
being by this means fecured to Callinicus, the death of the 
king was publicly declared, and Callinicus, without any op- , 
pofition, afcended the throne ». Antiochus Hierax, the other 
ion of Laodice* had at this time the government of the 
provinces of Afu Minor, where he commanded a confidera- 
ble body of troops. 

Laodice not thinking herfelf fafe fo long as Berenice and her 
ion were alive, concerted meafurcs with Seleucus to deftro) 

y Vide Hi e ron ym. in Daniel, c. u. 2 Athen/vus. I 
:i. c. 2. * Hi £ ron ym ubi fupra. Plin 1 vii c i : 

Val. Max 1. ix. c. 14. Soli n us. c. i. Appian. in S;. 
iac. p. 130. Justin. 1. xxvii c. 1. Po ltr. 1 ii. p. i$r 
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them likewife ; but Berenice being informed of their defign, 
eluded the danger for fome time, by retiring with her fon to 
Daphne 9 where (he (hut herfelf up in the afylum built by 
Seleucus Nicatar. There Ihe was clofely beficged by the 
forces of Sejeuats; which the cities of Alia hearing, and pi- 
tying her condition, they formed a confederacy, and fent a 
itrong body of troops to Antiocb for her relief. Ptolemy Euer- 
getcs, her brother, haftened thither likewife at the head of a 
formidable army ; but both Berenice and her fon, with all 
the Egyptians who attended them, were barbaruufly cut off 
before either of the armies came to their refcue (O). When 

thev 



(O) The particulars of the marriage of Antiochus with the 
diughter of Ptolemy, and the fatal confequences that attended it, 
with the greatelt events in the hiftory we are now writing, were 
evidently foretold by the prophet Daniel. The words of the pro- 
phecy are (36; ; And now 1 will Jbew thee the truth ; Behold, then 
Jhall ft and up yet three kings in Peru* a, viz. Cyrus, who was 
then upon the throne; his fon Cambyfes, and Darius the fon of 
Hyftafpes ; and the fourth Jball be far richer than they all : and by his 
ftrength through his riches, he Jball ftir up all againft the realm of 

Greece. The monarch here mentioned was Xerxes, who invaded 
Gueee with a formidable army. And a mighty kingjhall Jlandup, 
that Jhall rule with great dominion, and do according to his will. 
And when he Jhall ft and up, his kingdom /hall be broken, and Jhall 
he divided towards the four winds of heaven, and not to his pofte- 
rity, nor according to his dominion which he ruled ; for his kingdom 
pall be plucked up even for others be fides tbofe This part of the 
prophecy evidently alludes to Alexander the Great % whofe vaii 
kingdom we have already feen broken by his death, and par- 
cel. cd out into four great kingdoms, and, befide* thefe, divided 
into a 'jrcat many petty kingdoms, namely, Cappadocia, Armenia, 
Pithyttia, &c. The prophet then proceeds to the treaty of pra«c-, 
and the Marriage, whicn we have mentioned. And the king of 

the lout : Jhall be ftrong, and one of his princes, and he Jhall be 
J}> 0*1% etbvw hi /n t and have dominion \ h:s dominion Jhall be agre.it 
d 'Mix: on. And in the end of yta)s they jhall join them/elves together i 
for the king's daughter of the /out A Jball come to the king of the 
north to make an agreement : but he Jhall not retain the power of 
th arm, neither Jball heft and, nor bis arm ; but jbe Jball be given 
u[>, and they that brought her, and he (hat begat her, and he that 
Jhengthened her in thefc times. We mufl obferve, that Daniel, Jn 
this pall'a^e, and through all the remaining part of the chapter 
before u- , confines himfeif to the kings of Egypt and Syria, thefe 
being ;hu only princes whoengnged in wars agamlt the people of 
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they faw all their endeavours for faving the queen and her 
child rendered ineffe&ual, they determined to revenge their 



death in a remarkable manner. The v^t... J 

Egyi 'i'n, and Pulemy y at the head of both, carried all be- Her deat ^ 
fore hi iii ; for he not o-ily flew Laodice^ but made himfelf 
matter of ail 5yrw and Cilicia, and then paffing the Eupbra- ^ y j? ue ^ 
to, fubdued all the country as far as Babylon and the river g e ' tes ^ r 
STjtiV ; and if the progrefs of his arms had not been interrupt- brother. 
cd by a fed it ion, which obliged him to return to Egypt , he 
would have brought under fubjection ail the ptovinces of the 

God. The king of the fouth Jball be flrong. This king of the /but 6 
was Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, the fir it who reigned in Egypt 
after Alexander ; and that he was llrong all hiftorians teflify ; lor 

he was mailer of Egypt, Libya, Cyrene, Arabia, Pale/line, Ca?lo- 

Syria, and molt of the maritime provinces of AJia Minor, together 
with the ifland of Cyprus, and feveral ifles in the JEgean fea ; and 
even poffeffed the cities of Sicyon and Corinth in Greece. The king 
of the north was Seleucus Nicator, of whom the prophet fays, that 
he fhall be more powerful than the king of the fouth, and his 
dominion more extenfive ; for fuch is the import of the prophet's 
expreffion, and he pall he ftrong abo've him % and have dominion \ and 
that he had a more extenfive dominion is plain from the large 
territories he poffeffed ; for he had 'inder him all the countiies of 
the eaft, from mount Taurus to the river Indus, feveral province* 
of Afia Minor between mount Taurus and the JEgean fea, and 
a little before his death the kingdoms of Thrace and Macedon. 
The prophet, in the next place, tells us of the coming of the 
daughter of the king of the fouth, and the agreement, or 
treaty of peace, which mould thereon be made between thefe 
two kings. This plainly points out ihe marriage of Bere- 
nice the daughter of Ptolemy king of Egypt, with Antiochus Thetis 
king of Syria, and the peace, which, in confequence of that mar- 
riage, was made between them ; every particular of which was 
exactly fulfilled, according to the holy prophet's prediction Da- 
niel afterwards informs us of the fatal confequences attending this 
marriage; that is, that neither be, viz; Antiochus king of the north, 
w/hti that is Berenice daughter of Ptolemy Icing of the fouth, 
fhuld continue in their power , but that he, viz. king Antiochus, 
would fall, vx^tbat /he, viz. Berenice, being deprived of him that 
lengthened her, chat i>, of her father, who died a little before, 
fhuld be given up with t ho fe that brought her, that is, who came 
Mth her out of Egypt, to be cut oft and dr ft roved ; and fo it 
ippened to her and her attendants who came with her out of 



it . 



Egypt, as we have related The king of Egypt is called by the 
piophet king of the fouth, and the king of Syria Hiled king of 
We north, which mu i be underllood with refpett to Judaa, th-t 
country having Syria to the north, and Egypt to the fouth. 
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Syrian empire. On his return he appointed Antiochus y one 
of his generals, to govern the provinces he had reduced on 
this fide mount Taurus^ and Xaniippus to command in thofe 
he had poflefled himfelf of beyond it b. He returned loaded 
with an immenfe booty ; for he is faid to have brought from 
Syria forty thoufand talents of filver, with a prodigious num- 
ber of gold and filver veflels, and two thoufand five hundred 
ftatues, among which were many of the Egyptian idols, 
which CambyfeS) on his conquering Egypt* had carried from 
thence into Perfia. Thefe Ptolemy , on his return from this 
expedition, replaced in their antient temples, and thereby 
gained the hearts of his fuperftitious fubje&s, who, in ac- 
knowledgment of fo great a favour, honoured him with the 
title of EuergeteSy or Benefactor (P). 

Seleucus Callinicus, who had fucceeded his father Anttochus 
Thetis after a reign of fifteen years, no fooner heard that Pto- 
lemy was returned to Egypt, but he fet fail with a mighty 
fteet, which he had fitted out at a vaft charge, to reduce the 
revolted cities; but he had fcarce advanced into the open fea, 
when his whole navy was deftroyed by a violent ftorm, as 
if the gods, fays Jujiin*, had made the winds and waves the 

b Justin. Appian. Hiirokym. ubi fupra. Polyb. L v. 
Poly Jen. L viii. c. 50. « Justin. 1. xxvii. c. 2. 

CP) All this was liktwife accompliftied exactly, as the prophet 
Daniel had foretold it ( 37) ; for in chat prophtcy he tells us, That 
afcer the daughter of the king of the fouth fhould, with her attend- 
ants, be cut off, and he that ftrengthened her in thofe times, (that is, 
her father, who was her chief fupport) fhould be dead there Jkould 

en* arife out of a branch of her roots in his that is, Ptolemy Euer- 

getes, who, fpringing from the fame root with her, as being her bro- 
ther, did ftand up in the room or eftateof Ptolemy Philadelphus his 
t'rher, whem he fucceeded in his kingdom. And be Jhall come 
with an army, continues the prophet, and Jhall enter into the fortrefs 
of the king of the north, (who was Seleucus Callinicus) and Jhall deal 
ngainjl thtm 9 and Jhall prevail ; and Jhall aljo carry captives into 
Egypt their gads r with their princes, and with their precious vejfels of 
filver and of gold ; and he Jhall continue more years than the king of 
the north. So the king of the fonth Jhall come into hit kingdom, and 
/ball return into his own land. How exactly all this was fulfilled, 
what we have related above Efficient Jy mews. As to the lait part, 
viz. that the king of the fouth, on his return into his kingdom, 
fhould continue more years than the king of the north, this likewife 
happened as foretold hy the prophet ; for Ptolemy Euergetes out- 
lurrl fflftuui Ca/li?:icus four years. 

' ' ~ ) Dm c. v i ~jr " — Q. 
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rainiftere of their vengeance. Seleucus himfelf, with a fmali 
number of his attendants* was, with the utmoft difficulty, 
faved ; but all the reft perished in the wreck ; but this dread- 
ful flxoke, which Teemed intended to overwhelm him, by a 
ftrange turn of fortune, contributed to the re-eftabliihment 
of his affairs ; for the revolted cities of Afta, which, out of 
the averfion and horror they had conceived againft him on 
account of the murder of Berenice and her fon, had declared 
for Ptolemy, no fooner received intelligence of the great lofs 
he had fuftained, than they turned their hatred into companion, 
and thinking that crime fufficiently revenged, fubmitted to him 
anew d . Being again reftored, by this unexpected revoluti- 
on, to the beft part of his dominions, lie raifed a great army 
to recover the reft 5 but this effort proved unfuccefsful as 
the former ; his army was defeated by Ptolemy * and he ob- 
liged to fave himfelf by flight to Antiocb, wich as few of his 
followers as when he efcaped from the ihip wreck, as if he 
had recovered his former power, fays "Juftin, only to lofe it 
a fecond time by a fatal viciffitudc of fortune. In this condi- 
tion he invited his brother Antiochus to join him with his for- 
ces, promifing him ail the provinces of the Lejfer AJia that 
belonged to the Syrian empire, provided he found means to 
extricate him out of his prefent difficulties. Antiochus was 
then at the head of an army in thofe provinces, and being of 
an afpiring genius, and very ambitious, though then only 
fourteen years old, he readily accepted the propofal, and ac- 
cordingly reinforced his army with great numbers of merce- 
nary Gauls s not with a defign to affift his brother in the reco- 
very of his dominions, but to feize them for himfelf; for he 
was of a very greedy and rapacious temper, wrcfting from 
others whatever came in his way, without the leaft regard to 
juftice or equity, and thinking every thing good prey which he 
could lay his hands on; whence he had the furname of Hie- 
rax, that is, the Hawk. At the fame time the dries of 
Smyrna and Magnefia in Afia Minor, out of affection to AV- 
iatcns 9 formed a confederacy in his favour, by which they 
mutually ftipulated to iupport him to the utmoft of their 
power. This treaty they caufed to be engraved on a large 
column of marble, which is ftill to be feen in Oxford, with 
the faid league, in Greek capitals very legible (QJ. When 

Ptolemy 

' Jurr I M I. xxvii C J. 

(Q^i This co'umn was brought out of .f/ta by 7'*-nas enrl of 
l> uttdel^ at the beginning of the rei^n of i.'m. the lit. I, and pic- 
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After ha^v- Ptolemy heard that Antiochus was preparing to join Seleucus a- 
i*gf u ft a in- gainft him, not caring to engage both thefe princes at the 
ed federal fame time, he came to an agreement with Seleucus, and con- 
great /of- eluded a truce with him for ten years c . 

/«, makes 

But notwithftanding this truce, Antiochus continued his 

w/A&Pto m '" tar y preparations, which Seleucus now plainly feeing to 
I " be made againft himfelf, marched, without delay, over 

mount Taurus to fupprefs them. The pretence for the w^r 
on the fide of Antiochus was the promife which had been 
made him of the (overagnty of the provinces in Jfia Minor, 
as a reward for aflifting his brother againft Ptolemy ; but Se- 
Uncus i being delivered from the war without the aid of his 
brother, did not think himfelf obliged to any thing by that 
promife ; but Antiochus perfifting in his demand, and Seleucus 
refuling to comply with it, the controverfy was brought to 
the decifion of a battle, which was fought near Ancyra in A- 
fa Minor, In this battle Seleucus was intirely defeated, and 
moft of his troops cut in pieces, he having very narrowly ef- 

Antiochus likewife was 



Defeated 

ty his bro- 
ther Anti- 
ochus. 



Eumenes 
and Atta- 
Jus fe/ze 
great part 
of Afia 
Minor. 



capcd falling into the enemies hands, 
expofcd to great dangers, even after his victory ; for as the 
troops, to whofe valour the victory was chiefly owing, was a 
body of Gauls, which he had taken into his pay, thefe Bar- 
barians, on a fajfe report that Seleucus was flain in the adiion, 
plotted the death of the other brother alfo, not doubting but 
in cafe both were cut off, they fhould eafily make themfelves 
matters of all Afta \ Antiochus therefore was obliged to re- 
deem his life wirh all the treafures he poffeffed f. 

Eumenes, king or prince of Pergamus, taking advantage 
of thefe divifions, advanced with all his forces againft Antio- 
chus, and the Gauls, in hopes of cru(hing them both at once. 
The imminent danger which Antiochus faw himfelf expofed 
to on this occ-ifion, obliged him to make a new treaty with 
the Gauls, in which it was ftipulatcd, that he fhould re- 
nounce the title of their fovereign, and content himfelf with 
that of their ally, entering into an offenfive and defenfive 
league with them. This treaty, however, did not prevent 
Eumenes from falling upon them; and, as he attacked them 
before they had time to reinforce themfelves with new levies 
after the lofs they had fuftiancd in the battle of Ancyra, he 

e Justin, ubi fupra. i Tkocus in prologo 27. Stra- 

bc, 1. xvi. p. 750. Polyjen. 1. viii. c.**6i. 
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gained a complete vi&ory over them, which coft him but 
little, and laid all Afta Minor open to him. Attains, who 
f ucceeded Eumenes in the fovereigntv of Pergamus, improv- 
ing the advantages gained by him over the Gauls, intirely 
fubdued that people, and being by that means firmly efta- 
blilhed in his dominions, took upon him the title of king, 
which his predeceflbrs had declined, though veiled with fove- 
reign power g . 

While Eumenes, and after him Attalus, were thus cur- 
tailing the Syrian empire in the weft, Iheodotus and Arfaces 
were doing the fame in the eaft ; for it being reported that 
Seleucus had been flain in the battle of Ancyra, Arfaces laying 
hold of this opportunity, pouefled himfelf of Hyrcania, and 
annexed it to Parthia, which he had already difmembered 
from that empire, caufing himfelf to be acknowledged king 
of both countries. Theodotus, who had pofleffed himfelf of 
Ba&ria, dying foon after, Arfaces entered into an alliance 
with his fon bearing the fame name for their mutual defence ; 
by which means they .fupported each other in the pofleflion of 
the dominions they had ufurped. In the mein time the two A nt j oc }u, s 
brothers, Antiochus and Seleucus, purfued the war againft each ^Seleu- 
other with implacable hatred, not confiJering, that, while Cll5 CQntr -. 
they were thus contending for their father's empire, it would nue on the 
be wrefted from them both by their common enemy. This war. 
war was at length carried into Mrfopotamia h, at the time 
when, in all likelihood, happened the battle in Babylonia, 
or the province of Babylon, which was apart of Mejopotamia^ 
mentioned by Judas Maccabtzus in his fpecch to his ar- 
my In this battle eight thoufand Babylonifo Jews joined 
with four thoufand Macedonians, defeated the Galatians, and 
put to the fword an hundred and twenty thoufand of their 
men. The Galatians indeed were joined in confederacy 
with Antiochus Hterax, as we have related above, and at 
this time came into Afta in fuch fwarms as to fill (he whole 
country, ferving under fuch princes as thought fit to hire 
them. However, it is fomewhat ftrange, that fuch a fignal 
viclory fhould not, be mentioned by any one of the eminent 
writers who flourished under the kings of Syria, and tranf- 
mitted their actions to polterity : but be that as it will, Seleu- 
cus at length prevailed over his brother Antiochus, who, af- 
ter feveral overthrows and lodes, was obliged to fhilt from 



8 Justin. I. xxvii. c 3* Liv. l.xxxiii Str. a no, 1. xiii p. 6:4 
V a l 1. s 1 1 excerpt, ex Polyb Poly ten. I. iv. c 19. h Ti>c- 
cus in prologo 27. Vqlymn. I. iv. Stratagem, c. 17. 
1 2 MACCABviii. 20. 
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place to place with the fluttered remains of his army, till 
he was at laft driven quite out of Mefopotamia. As he found 
no place within the Syrian empire where he thought himfelf 
fafe, he retired to Ariaratkes king of Cappadocia % whofe 
daughter he had married ; but that prince, notwithftanding 
this alliance, growing foon weary of entertaining a gueit 
who could bring him no advance, and was very chargeable 



to him, ordered him to be cut off ) but /tnthcbus 9 being 
informed of his defign, cfcaped the danger by a fpeedy re- 
treat into Egypt , chafing rather to put himfelf into the hands 
of Ptolemy^ a profeiTed enemy to his family, than to truft a 
brother whom he had fo highly oftended. He had foon rea- 
fon to repent of this refolution ; for immediately after his 
arrival, Ptolemy caufedhrm to be feized, and kept him clofe- 
ly confined for feveral years, till at laft, by the affiftance 
*^*ath ff of a courtefan, he made his efcape ; but, as he was retiring 
Antiochus out of that kingdom, he had the misfortune to fall in with 

a band of robbers, by whom he was murdered *. 

Sfleucus, being now extricated out of the troubles his bro- 
ther had created him, applied himfelf firft to the eftabhfhing 
of good onler and tranquility at home ; and having repaired 
the diforders occaIio?>cd by (he war, he turned his thoughts 
to the reduction of the cattcrn piovinces which had revolted 
from him ; but in this attempt he was attended with bad fuc- 
cefs. .frfitrsy having Keen allowed too much time to ftrength- 
en himfelf in hib ulurpations, obliged him to return with 
(hame and difhonour. He might perhaps have fucceeded 
better, if he had made a longer ftav in thofe parts ; but new 
commotions arifing at home in his abfence, he thought it 
sdvifeablc to make a fpeedy return to fapprefc them. Arfaces 
did nit fail to improve this fa» ther k fpite to his advantage, 
tfrablifhinc: his oowcr fo effectually, that all future efforts ur 
the Syrian king:, could never fhakc a 
Seleueu* jj f) vv L v P. K , Se!excus y as loon as he was al leifure from hit, 

° Pt ^ ier a ^ a ' rs > undertook a fecund expedition againft the ufur- 
* per, which proved more unfuccefsful than the former ; for 

Arface? ' 1C WilS not on l v ovei thrown by Arfadi in # a great battle, but 

taken prifoner. The day on which Arjacm gained tiiis vic- 
tory was, for many fucceednig agvs», obferved annually by 
the Parlhtans with graat folemaity, as being, in their opini- 
on, the firft day of their liberty ; whereas it was in rcalitj 
the firit of their flavery ; for the world never produced great- 
er tyrants than the Parthian king.*, under whofe dcipotuv.1 
government they thenceforth continued. From this timv 
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Jrfaces took upon him the title of king, having founded, and 
by this victory firmly eflaWifhed, an empire in the eaft, 
which, in procefs of time, counterbalanced the overgrown 
power of the Romans in the weft »«. Seleucus having, for Dies in 
the fpace of four years, continued prifoner in Parthia, died tapiruitv. 
in that country, by a fall from his horfe. Athenaus tells us, Year of 
that Arfaces treated him during his confinement as a king n ; the flood, 
but that he refiored him to his liberty and kingdom, as fome 2772. 
will have it, does not appear from antient records. "JujUn ^fore 
fays in exprefs words, that he died in the manner we have thrift, 
related, being then an exile, which cannot be otherwife un- t 2 ~ 
dcrftood than that he died out of his own dominions, being 
held in captivity by the Parthian king. He died, according 
to fome, in the twentieth, according to others, in thetwenty- 
firft year of his reign, leaving behind him by his wife Laodicc, 
the fifter of Andrmnaehiis one of his chief generals, two fons 
and a daughter. The funs were Seleucus and Ahticchus, The 
daughter he married to Mithri 'dates king of Pzntus, yielding 
Phrygia to him for her dowry 0 . He was furnameu Pogon 
from his long beard, and ironically Callinicus^ or the viftcri- 
ousy being very unfoi tunate, and generally conquered in the 
battles he fought •> however, fome wi iters tell us, that the 
furname of Callinicus was given him aftei the victory which 
he gained over his brother Antiochus. 

Seleucus^ the eldeft of the two fons, fucceeded to his fa- 
ther's throne, and afliimed the furname of Ceraunus, or the 
Thunderer, :i name which no-ways fuited his character ; for 
he was a very weak prince, both in body and mind, and ne- 
ver did any thing worthy of that name. He reigned but 
three years, and during that time, had no great authority ei- 
ther in the army or the provinces ; nay, he would have loft 
it intijely, had not Acbaus, the fun of Andromachus his mo- 
ther's brother, who was a man of great courage and abili- 
ties, managed his affairs, as well as the bad ftate which his 
father's ill conduct had brought them into would admit. As 
for AndronntcLus^ he was taken prifoner by Ptclewx in his wars 
with Callinicus, and kept in Alexandria all tin* reign, and 
1 >:ne part of the next, till the Rh n dia.;s, to ingratiate them- 
lei\es with A* bit. it obtained has h.etty. Ait aim king or 
Pn-gxiMHi having made himfelf mailer of all Ajia AJn:cr % 
from mount 1 aunts to the IL'He;fo::! , Se!< acts'* inarched a- 
gainli him, leaving iLrmias, a Carina* regent of Syria in his 
abJence. /A/,;//; attended him in this cxuidiiii i;, ana f/i <.d 

'■ Justin. 1. x'li. c A'iimn. 1. iv. c 13. n Ana. v . 
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him in it as well as the fluttered ftate of his affai rs would al- 
low; but money being wanting to pay the army, and the 
king, on account of his weaknefs, defpifed by the foldiery, 
Seleucus Nicator and Apsturius, two of the chief officers, formed a 
Ceraunus confpiracy againft him, and, by poifon, put an end to his life ; 
pcifoned. but Achaus, who was then in the army, revenged his death, 

by cutting off the two ringleaders, and a!l thofe who were 
any wars concerned in the plot. After this he managed the 
army with fuch prudence, addrefs, and refolution, that he 
not only kept all in order, but alfo prevented Attains from 
reaping any advantage from this accident, which, had it not 
been for his prudent conduit, would have been attended 
with the lofs of S\ria. Seleucus dying without children, the 
army offered the crown to Achaus \ and feveral of the pro- 
vinces did the fame: But he then generoufly refufed it, tho' 
he afterwards judged it neceflary, for his own fafety, to a& 
in a different manner. In the prefent conjuncture, inftead 
of accepting the crown, he preferved it with great integrity 
for the lawful heir Antiochus, the brother of the deceafed 
Antinchus king, who was but in the fifteenth year of his age. When 
the Great Seleucus fet out for Afia Minor, he fent him to Babylonia to 
afcends the be educated there ; and in that city he was when his brother 
throne of died. He now was fent for to Antioch, where he afcended 
Syria. the throne after his brother, and reigned thirty-fix years. 
Year of This prince was afterwards, for his illuftrious actions, fur- 
trie named the Great. Achaus * the better to fecure him in the 
F ood, poifeffion of the empire, fent a detachment of the army to 
i'Z'' him in Syria, under the command of Epigenes^ one of the 

late king's moft experienced generals. The reft of the army 
* l 9 he kept with him in Afia Minor to fupport the Syrian in- 
i i tereft in thofe parts*. 

Antiochus, feeing hirofelf feated on the throne, CcntMoh 
and Alexander^ two brothers, into the eaft, appointing the 
former governor of Media, and the latter of Perfia. Ail 
the provinces of Afia Minor he committed to the charge of 
A ha us, Epi^er.ts had the command of the troops which flic 
king kept about him ; and Henna s ihc Carian was declared 
prime minifler, which ftaiion he had held under the deceafed 
king. Achtrus foon recovered all the countries which Attains 
had wreffed horn the Syrian empire, and confined him with* 
in the linn s of his own kingdom of Pergamus \ but A/ev 

evari cr afU j Lf . an j Mulo y defpifing the young king, were no foom-r 
(Vht Vio'o, ° 

twoor PPoi.Yn I. iv. p. Appian. in Syriac. If ilk on. 111 
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fixed in their governments, but they refufed to acknowledge 
his authority, and fet up for themfelves in their refpe&ive dif- 
tri&s. They hoped that Abeaus would join them ; but a- 
bove all things, apprehended the cruelty and malice of Her- 
tnias, who bore a great fway at court, and therefore chofe ra- 
ther to withdraw their obedience to the king than obey fo 
wicked a minifler, againft whofe malice no man was fafe. 
This Hermias was of a moft favage difpofition, punifhed the 
leaft faults with the utmoft rigor, and, being himfelf a man 
of little genius and no merit, could not endure either merit 
or abilities in others. He was haughty, envious, full of him- 
felf, and fo tenacious of his own opinion, that he thought it 
highly difljonourable either to afkor follow the advice of ano- 
ther. He fufpe&ed all thofe who had any truft, or fhare in 
the king's efteem j but the chief object of his jcaloufy and 
fufpicion was Epigenes, who had the reputation of being one 
of the ableft generals of his time and in whom the troops re- 
pofed an intire confidence. It was this reputation that gave 
the prime minifter umbrage, and he could not conceal the ill- 
will he bore him. News being brought of the revolt of Mo- 
lo and Alexander, Antiocbus aflembled his council to delibe- 
rate on proper meafures in fo delicate a conjuncture; for he 
had great reafon to apprehend a general revolt of the provinces. 
Every one being defired to deliver his opinion freely, Ep:ge- 
nes fpoke firft, and declared, That they had no time to lofe ; 
that it was abfolutely neceflary the king fhould, without de- 
lay, march in perfon againft the rebels; that his authority 
on the fpot would be of great weight ; and that Molo and his 
followers would not have the a flu ranee to per lift in their rebel- 
lion, feeing the king himfelf at the head of his army ; or 
fliould they continue obftinate, the foldiers themfelves would 
mutiny, return to their duty, and deliver up their leaders to 
the king. E pi genes had hardly delivered his opinion, when 
Hermias, in a violent paflion, replied, That this was not the 
firft treacherous advice he had given ; that he had long har- 
boured evil deiigns againft the king ; that, however, he was 
now pleated to hear him openly declaring his had intentions 
in the pernicious counfel he had given, wherein he plainly 
lhevved his deilgnof betraying the l:inu into the hands of the re- 
bels. He faid no more then on thai fui.jtct, being content to 
have thus fown the feeds of fufpicion aiMi'nft him. The ical mo- 

I .... 

live of his oppolim; the opinion of Epi^ne* was ins hetng 
afraid to venture upon that expedition. As PtoIen\ /"> /'•</;</>., /s v , 
who had fueceeded ha lather Ptolemy i'.:n) gttrs in the king- 
dom of Egypt, w.t.s anrnl vicious and clleminate prir.ee, he 
Uou^ht him a mtuh Lfs fuimidablc cntni) , and tl.erekue 
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advifcd the king to march in perfon againft him, and attempt 
the recovery of Syria. He thought there would be no dan- 
ger in invading a prince, who was wholly immerfed in plea- 
fur cs of all kinds. The opinion of Hermias prevailing, An- 
tiochus marched in perfon into Caele-Syria with one part of 
his army, and fent Zeno and Theodotus, two of his generals, 
with the other, to fupprefs the rebellion in the eaft 9. Being 
arrived, on his march towards Cce/e- Syria, at Seleucia near 
Zeugma, he there found Lattice daughter to Mithridates 
king of Font us, who had been fbme time betrothed to him. 
He made fome ftay there to folemnize the nuptials ; but the 



joy of his marriage was foon interrupted with bad news from 
The rebels tn e eaft ; for his generals there, being overpowered by the 
defeat the joint forces of Molo and Alexander, had been forced to retire, 
troops fent and leave them mafters of the field. Antiochus then faw the 
againft error he had committed in not following the advice of Epi- 
tkem* genes, and was for laving aiide his expedition into Ccele-Syria, 

in order to march dirc&ly with all his forces into the eaft, 
and there crufti the rebellion before it gathered greater ftrength; 
but Hermias perftfting in his former opinion, and telling the 
king, that it became kings to march in perfon againft kings, 
and to fend their lieutenants againft rebels, Antiochus was fo 
.'a!c as to acquicfee again in the opinion of Hermias, and, 
fending another army into the eaft, to proceed in his intended 
expedition into Ccele-Syria. The general who commanded 
this army was one Xenatas an Achaan. His commiffion was 
to join the forces which were there before under the two ge- 
nerals, and take upon him the command of the whole army, 
he had never before commanded in chief, and his only merit 
was his being the prime minifter's friend and creature. Being 
thus raifed to a poft which he never expedted, he behaved 
with great haughtinefs towards the other officers, and by his 
infolent behaviour, incurred the hatred of the foldiery. The 
fuccefs was fuch as might be expected from fo bad a choice; 
in crofting the Tigris he fell into an ambufcade, and was cut 
oiFvvith his whole army. This victory opened to the rebel* 
the piovince of Babylonia and all Mefopofamia, of which 
they made themf elves mafters without the leaft oppoii- 
tion r . 

Antiochus In the mean time Antiochus having advanced into £>;'- 

dtftippoint- Syria, as far as the valley uhkh li<<j between the two rid {; > 

ed in his of mountains called Liba nus and Antiiihanus, found the palio 
attempt 

upon^ct\t^ 1 Poi.yb. 1. v. p 38-, ^9. Juvn-j J. vxk. c. 1 r Po- 
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there fo well fortified and guarded by Theodotus the Mtolian^ 
whom Ptolemy had intrufted with the government of this 
province, that he was obliged to march back, without at- 
tempting to make any farther progrefs that way. The bad 
news, which he had by this time received, of the defeat of 
his troops alfo haftened his retreat ; being therefore now re- 
folved to lay afide the Syrian enterprize, he turned his 
thoughts wholly on the war with the rebels ; wherefore af- 
fembling his council once more to deliberate abour it, and 
requiring every one to deliver their real opinion, Epigenes 
again fpoke the firft, faying, That it had been well for the 
king's fcrvice if they had followed his firft advice without any 
delay or lofs of time ; for, in that cafe, the enemy would 
not have had time to ftrengthen himfelf in the provinces 
which he had ufurped ; that he was ftill of the fame opinion, 
viz. that the king fliould defift from any other enterprize, 
and march without delay in perfon againlt the rebels. Her- 
nias fancying himfelf affronted by the fpeech of Epigenes^ 
began to exclaim againfthim, and renew the antient charge, 
as if he defigned to deliver up the king to the rebels. He con- 
jured the prince not to quit the enterprize of Ca?Ie-Syria 9 
fmce the abandoning of it would be afcribed to ficklenefs 
and inconftancy, a character which no ways fuited a prince 
of his wifdom and knowledge ; but notwithftanding all he 
could fay, the advice of Epigenes prevailing in the council, 
the king refolved to put off his march into Syria, and head 
his army in perfon againft his rebellious fubjedls. Hernias, Rsfofaes t9 
finding that all oppofition would be vain, became all on a march in 
fudden quite another man, feeming the moft fanguine of them perfon a- 
all in battening the execution of what he had hitherto oppofed g ai *ft 
with incredible warmth. Accordingly the troops were, with ''dels. 
theutmoft expedition, affembled at Apamea ; but before they 
began their march, a fedition broke out in the army about the 
foldiers arrears. This unlucky accident threw the king into 
the utmoft confirmation, and filled him with the deepclt me- 
lancholy ; which Hermias perceiving, offered to fatisfy the 
army out of his private fortune, provided he would not take 
Epigenes with him in this expedition, pretending, that the 
quarrel which had happened between them would be the oc- 
cafion of new difputes, and greatly hinder him in the manage- 
ment of his affairs. His view in this was to lefien, by an- 
l<-ncc, the ettecm and affedtion which Antioihus had fhewn 
on all cecal ions tor Epigenes, men being apt to forget, and 
especially princes, the (erviccs of fuch as are removed out of 
their fight. This propoiai gave the kin;/; great uneafinefr, be 

being very fenlible how much he wa:Ked the prefeme of lu« h 
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a general as Epigenes, who was not only an experienced com** 

niander, but an able councilor ; but as Hermias had a 
great afcendant over him, and had likewife gained thofe about 
him, he was not matter of his own refolutions : Wherefore 
yielding to the prefent neceffity, he complied with the re- 
queft of Hermias, and ordered Epigenes to remain at Apa- 
rnea. This incident alarmed the other officers, who were 
apprehenfive of meeting with the fame fate ; but the com- 
mon foldiers having received all their arrears, exprefled great 

obligations to Hermias, by whofe means they had been fa- 
tisfied f . 

Hermias having thus gained the good-will of the foldiery, 
Epigenes f e t out with Antiochus and the army, after having charged 
treacber- Alexis governor of the citadel of Apamea, a man entirely at 
•ujly mur- jy s devotion, to deftroy under fome plaufible pretence, Epi- 
dered. g enes during the king's abfence. Alexis, purfuant to his 

orders, having, by the promife of a great reward, bribed 
one of the domeftics of Epigenes, gave him a letter, with 
orders to lay it among his mafter's papery. This was a forged 
letter from Molo, wherein he thanked Epigenes for forming a 
confpiracy againft the king, and pointed out to him by what 
methods he might fafely put it in execution. Some days after 
Mexis went to Epigenes, and afked him, .whether he had not 
received a letter from Molo. Epigenes replied with the greateft 
indignation, that he had no intercourfe with rebels ; but Alexis 
acquainting him that he had orders to look into his papers, 
entered his lodgings by force, and a fearch being made, the 
forged letter was found ; whereupon Epigenes without being 
tried, or even heard, was immediately put to death. The 
Icing, at the bare fight of the letter, approved of his death, 
and greatly commended the zeal of Alexis ; but the great 
men of the court underftood the whole matter, tho' none of 
them dared to undeceive their mafter, being awed into filence 
by the great power of the minifter r . 

In the mean time, Antiochus arriving with his army at the 
Euphrates, joined the troops he found th;'re, and purfutng his 

' march, came to Antiocb in Mygdonia {'R), where, as the 

year 

f Pol yd. abi fubra. r Po lye 1. v. p. 393, 394. 

( R) Antioch of Mygihnia flood in the north part of Mefopotamia. 
St carries f he antiquity of it as high as Nimrcd. It was ah 

cot fidcrable for the number of its inhabitants as its great extent. 
Ti c ' yro-Mu (donians 9 when they became mailers of Mefvpotamia, 

ga« e this cit / the name of Antioch in M\ t \.hma 9 to dilHnguilh it 
frrm the ca >it;il of \ynn Before that time it wi* called Ay//'/.', 
or, as we fi ij it wrote on fome antient mc.U!', Nr ,i*'. It iervc.i 
a. a barrier .i -ainil ihc u^-.n hum ol the Pa- thtum and Pc/inr:. 



it 
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year was now far {pent, he put his troops into winter quarters, 
propofing to open the campaign very early next fpring. As 
foon as the feafon allowed him to take the Held, having affem- 
bled his troops, he advanced to Liba (S), and there fummon- 
ed a council to deliberate with his officers what courfe was 
beft to take to find out Molo^ and by what means they might 
fupply the army with provifions in their march, Mole being 
matter of all the country about Babylonia. Hermias propofed 
to keep along the Tigris, by which means, faid he, we fhalt 
have the benefit of that and two other rivers, the Lycus and 
the Capros (T ), to cover our camp. Such danger there was 
in following this advice, that Zeuxes, though he had the fate 
of Epigenes before his eyes, could not help oppofing it, and 
fhewing the great difficulties they fhould meet With in holding 
their march along the river. He urged feveral reafons, 
chiefly, that after a long and tedious march through a conti- 
nued defert, they fhould come to a place called the King's 
Ditch, which. if it fhould happen to be poflefled by the ene- 
my, would put a flop to their further progrefs, and oblige 
them to return by the fame defert, where they fhould be in 
great want of all things. On the other hand, he made it ap- 
pear, that in cafe they paffed the Tigris, they fhould be well 
fupplied with provifions; and befides,that it was more than pro- 

to the time of the emperor Julian^ who, by a (hameful treaty, 
gave it up to the latter. Some modern writers, by miltake, place 
it on the Tigris ; but it is plain, both from Polybius and the em- 
peror Julian* s firit oration, that it flood on the river Mygdonius, 
which fprings from mount Majius between the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates, and running from north tofouth, difcharges itfelf into the 
latter of thefe rivers. The Mygdonius divides M } gdon':a t which is 
a fma!I province of Mefopotamia, into two unequal parts. Pliny is 
of opinion, that this country was originally peopled by a colony of 
the Mygdonians in Atacedon. Antiocb of Mygdouia ftill regains its 

rood ant ient name, being called by the people of the eaft NaJ}tbin t 
which is plainly a corruption of Nafibis. 

(3) Liba was a chief city of Carmania, a province lying beyond 
Perfia, and bounded by Partbiaoa the north, by Gedrofia on the 
eaft, and by the Perfian and Indian feas on thefoiuh. The city of 
Liba ftood near the confines of Gedrojsa. 

{T) The Iacus and Caprvs acre two rivers of JJflria, properly 
fo called, running between the cities of Ni;;us and $elcusia % and 
drfcharging themfelves into the Tigris, ciiey vveie lo called by the 
Gmts, as St r aba ( 3S) and Pliny ^39) inform us, from two rivers 
Of the fame name in Pirygia. 

(}S) SiraloJ.xii in , V ( ) / Plin /. ir . r zq 

Mile, 
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bable, that thofe of the country of Apollonia would return to 
their duty, fince it was very plain, that out of neceflity, and 
not by inclination, they had declared for Molo. He added, 
that when Molo fhould fee his paflage back into Media cut 
off, and find himfelf ftraitened for want of provifions, he 
would be conftrained, either to venture a battle, or to fee 
himfelf abandoned by his troops u . The advice of Zeuxes 
was approved of ; and accordingly the army being divided 
into three bodies, paffed the Tigris in three different places, 
and purfued their march to Dura (U), which was at that 
time befieged by one of Molo's officers, who, on their approach, 
raifed the liege, and retired. From Dura they advanced to 0- 
ricum, and from thence to Apollonia. Molo being informed of 
the king's arrival, marched with all polfible expedition to the 
mountains of Apollonia j but, before he reached them, was 
overtaken by the king, who encamped over-againft him, Alolo 
apprehending it dangerous for rebels to march againft their 
prince in broad day, and give him battle, refolved to fall on 
jtntiochus in the night, and accordingly putting himfelf at the 
head of a body of chofen troops, he marched, by private ways, 
towards the neighbouring mountains, with a defign to fall on 
the enemy's camp from thofe eminences ; but his foldiers de- 
ferring in troops to the king, he thought it advifcable to return 
by break of day to his camp. In the mean time the king 
being refolved to venture an engagement, drew out his forces, 
and advanced in battalia to the enemy's trenches. Molo like- 
wife, at the approach of the king, marched out in good order 
to meet him. Both armies engaged with the utmoft fury ; 
but a body of chofen men, which Molo had placed on his left 
to make head againft the king, going over to him, that wing 
Molo be- was f oon p Ut j n diforder, and obliged to retire. Hereupon 

m S °' Molo, after having attempted feveral times, in vain, to lead 
vercome, t ^ Qm tQ t ^ e c h ar g C ^ was obliged to retire with them ; 

lent hands ^ ut ^ ein S clofely purfued by the king, and fearing to fall alive 
it himfelf. ,nco hands, out of defpair killed himfelf, as did many oi 

his accomplices ; fo that the king gained a complete victory 
without any confiderable lofs. Neolaus or Nicola^ the bro- 
ther of Molo* efcaoinff from the battle, fled to Alexander, a- 



rjk 



u Idem. ibid. p. 395. 



(U) Dura was a city in the province of Affyria, called by Pro- 
lemy y Apolloniatis % no doubt from the city of Apollonia its metropolis. 
Some writers place Dura in XUfobotamia* 
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bu» tfc* tad news o£ the death and defeat of their brother. 
Thefo twa finding their afEurs. quite defperate, firft lulled their 
giDthc*, afterwards their wives and children, and laftly dif~ 
patched themselves, to prevent their falling into the hands of 
the conqueror. After the king had pillaged the camp, he or* 
dered A&k's body, to l?e fixed on a crofe, and placed on one 
the higheft napuntains of Mtdin \ which was done accord- 
ingly, the body being carried into the country of the Chaloni- 
udi ( W), and] there placed on a cro&on the mod confpicuous 
part of mourn j&agra. Such was the end of this rebellion, 
which proved the ruin of all who had engaged in it. After 
this viftory, the remains of the conquered army fubmitted to 
the king, who, after having feverely reproved them, granted 
them his pardon, ordering them into Media, under the com- 
mand of thofe be fcnt to regulate the affairs of that province. 
He then returned to Sekucia on the Tigris, and having fpent 
fume time there in re-cftabliflyng his authority in the provinces 
which had revolted, and fettling all things on their former 
foot, he refbJvcd to attack the Rar barium bordering on his 
dominions, in order to deter them for the future from tak- 
ing part with his rebellious fuhje&s, or entering into alliance 
with them. He propofed to begin with Artabazanes king of 
the Atrgfatii (X) and other neighbouring nations, and by 
far the raoft powerful of all thofe princes. Hermias was at 
firft very unwilling to engage in this war, irt regard of the 
danger that attended it, and becaufe he was ftill bent on the 

(W) CbahntUis was the moft fouthern province of Affyri*, (o 
ailed , recording to l/bkrus Cbarqcenus ( 40), from the city of 
Chain it* metropolis, and divja^d froin Jlfedjq by rnount Zagrus or 

^ a S ra t *he bigheft in the whpje country. 

(X) Atropafi* 3 part of Media ; for Strabp (41) divides all Me- 
dia into two pares ; thp one he calls Media Magna, and the other 
Mia AtropQtia and Atropatqnt (42). It borrowed this name from 
one Atropatus f who being governor of that province for the king 
of ferfia in Alexander** time, defended it againft that conqueror, 
and, upon the downfal of the Perfian empire, feized it for himfelf 
tranfinitted it to his pofterity. Artabaxmes was one of his de* 
fondants, and another of the fame race reigned in Straba's time, 

the kingdom being held even then by the fame family. This coun- 
try, according to Pilybiw (43), extended on ope fide as far as the 

hntu$ £wti*H*» Mdpn the other tQ the Cafpjan fea, was plentifully 

tared with ftlj forts of provision, ^ud its inhabitants were deemed 
good foldiers. 

(40 1 Jfidor . Cbarac.p. 5. (41) Strabo. l.xi.p. 360. (4-) 
Urn ibid. p. 363. (43) Po/yb. I. v. p. 402. 

Vol. yjJI. P p p recovery 
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recovery of Carle-Syria 5 but on the news of the queen's be* 
ing brought to bed of a fon, he changed his mind, and warm- 
ly promoted a war with the Barbarians^ in hopes that the 
king might lofe his life in that dangerous expedition, in which 
cafe the regency and tuition of the infant prince would fall to 
his (hare. All things therefore being got ready for this inva- 
fion, the army marched over the mountain Zagra, and entered 
the country of the Atropatii. Artabazanes their king being 
then very old, and greatly terrified at the approach of the 
Icing ac the head of a victorious army, made his fubmiffion, 
and concluded a peace on fuch terms as Antiocbus thought pro- 
per to impofe w, 

Bv this time Hermias y through his infolent and haughty 
behaviour, growing intolerable to his mafter, as well as to his 
fellow-fubjedls, Apollophanes the king's phyfician, in whom he 
renofed great confidence, and who,, by his employment, had 
free accefs to him, took a proper time to reprefent to him 
the general difcontent of his fubje&s, and the danger he him- 
felf was in from his ambitious and wicked minifter j he there- 
fore advifed him to take care of himfelf, left the fame fate 
fliould attend him which his brother had met with in Pbrygia, 
he having fallen a vi£im to the ambition of thofe on whom 
he rnoft relied. He added, that it was plain to every one, 
that Hermias was hatching fome wicked defign, and that no time 
was to be loft in the preventing of it. Antiocbus^ as we have 
already obferved, had begun to entertain fome fufpicions of 
his chief minifter, but had fupprefTed them, not knowing 
whom to truft, though furrounded with courtiers whom he 
had loaded with favours He was therefore extremely well 
pleafid that his phyfician had given him this advice, and after 
having commended hint for ttie care he fhewed for his fafety, 
and his refojution in opening fo frankly his thoughts, immedi- 
ately entered on meafures with him for the ridding himfelf of 
w mi::i:rer who was fo univerfally deteftcd, and whofe attempts 
Hermias were fo much to be dreaded. Accordingly the very next 
/»:..■/ 9 mi ning, the king, under pretence of taking the air, walked 
* atb by out of the camp, and Hermias not failing to attend him, as 
king 1 h e ufually tiid, when they came to a folitary place where none 1 
aider, c f t j lr mmjjh n .» 8 creatures could lend him any affiftance, the 

king flopping aflde as on fome neceflary occafion, thofe who 
attended him falling upon Hermias^ as it had been agreed on 
before-hand, put him to death, to the great fatisfaftion of 
all the provinces of the Syrian empire. He had governed, 
not only the kingdom, but the king himfelf, with great 

* Idem, ibid. p. 398 —400. 
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haughtinefs, treating him on feveral occasions in a very info* 
lent manner s and whoever of the fubjedts dared to oppofe 
his fentiments or defigns, was fure to fall a facrifice to his re- 
fentment, which drew on him an univerfa) hatred ; but no 
where was there a more figna) inftance of it than at Apamea 
in Syria, for there they no (boner heard of his death, than 
the whole city rofe with the utmoft fury, and the women* 
falling upon his wife and children, ftoned them to death *. 

Antiochus having now happily re-eftablifhed his affairs in 
the eaft, and raifed to the government of thofe provinces pt r- 
fons of merit, in whom he could repofe thegreateft confidence, 
marched back into Syria y and putting his army into winter- 
quarters, fpent the remaining part of the year in confulting 
with his minifters and officers about the operations of the en- 
fuing campaign ; for he had two other very dangerous enter- 
prizes to put in execution for the reftoring of the Syrian em- 
pire to its forner fplendor \ one was againft Ptolemy, for the 
recovery of Ccele-Syria, and the other againft Achstus 7 who 
had ufurped the fovereignty of Afia Minor ; for Ptolemy Eu- 
trgetes having feized on all Syria in the beginning of the 
rJgn of Seleucus Callinicus, as we have related above, a great 
part of it was ftill held by his fucceflbr Ptolemy Philopator. 
And as to Achaus, we have already obferved how he refufed 
the crown that was offered him on the death of Seleucus Calli- 
nieus, and with great fidelity put it on the head of Antiochus 
the lawful heir, who, to reward his zeal and fervices, appoint- 
ed him governor of all the provinces of Afia Minor. In this 
ftation he wrefted from Attalus king of Pergamus all the coun- 
tries in Afia which he had feized, and annexed them again to 
the crown of Syria. The fuccefs that attended him on this 
©ccafion drew on him the envy of the prime minifter, and 
others, who had the king's ear at court ; and therefore, refo- 
iutions being taken to ruin him, forged letters were produced 
to prove, that he entertained treacherous defigns againft his 
prince, and held a correfpondence with Ptolemy. Acbaus Achwis 
having notice of what was plotting againft him at court, 
thought that he had no other way to fecure himfelf againft f el f tobc 
the evil defigns of his enemies than by doing what he was^ f *™ 
charged with, and accordingly, in his own defence, taking ^fa. 
the crown, which he had before refufed, he caufed himfelf to 
be proclaimed king of Afia, and was crowned at Laodicea in 
Pbrygia, affuming ever after the regal title in all his letters 
to the cities of Afia, and obliging them to give it him in all 
their addreffes t. Thefe were the two dangerous wars Anti- 



■ Idero ibid. p. 400, 401. 1 1dem ibid. 
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ochus had on his hands ; and which of tbefc heihoutd fir ft un- 
dertake was the matter under debate in the king ? s council. 
Upon mature deliberation it was refolved, firft to reduce all 
Antiochus the countries belonging to the Syrian empire on that fide mount 
re/olves on Taurus > before they marched over it againft to whom, 

a nuar f or t fe prefent, they only fent menacing meflages. Porfuant 
nvttbPto- to j^jg f c hemeall the forces were ordered toafTefnble at Apa* 
^* m Y mea, and hold themfelves in a readinefs to march into Carie-Sy- 
£*"T ria. Before they fet out, a council of all the chief officers 
™" ' was affcmbled, to confult about the firft operations of the 

campaign, when Apollophanes, the king's phyfician, reprefent- 
ed, that the defign on Cale-Syria was vain, and would prove 
an unprofitable expedition, while they left Ptolemy in -quiet 
pofleffion of Si/eucia y a royal city, and in effe&tbe metropo- 
lis of the kingdom ; that, not to mention the dishonour of 
leaving that city in the hands of an Egyptian king, the reco- 
very thereof would redound greatly to the king's advantage ; 
that, while it was held by the enemy, it would be a great 
hin j'rance to the progrefs of his arms in the enterprize be 
was upon ; for which way foever he had a mind to carry his arms, 
he would find it neceiTary, over and above all other preparations, 
to ilren.then all his towns with numerousigarifons, merely 
' on account of the danger which would threaten them from 

StUucia: Whereas if Antiochus made the recovery of that 
place his firft bufinefs, it would not only ferve as a bulwark 
and frontier againft the enemy, but enable him to profecute 
the enterprize both by fea and land. This -city ftood^on the 
fame river as Antidch> at the diftance only of fifteen miks 
below it, near the mouth of the Orontes. When PuUmy 
Euergetes invaded Syria, as we have related above, -to fu{h 
port the rights of his fifter Bertnice^ he feized upon that im- 
portant place, and having put a ftrong Egyptian, gzrifoii into 
it, kept it full twenty feven years. As it 'was the port of 
Antiocb, it not only was a conftant annoyance to the AntU- 
cbianS) but entirely cut off their communication with the fea, 
and qui'e ruined their trade. All which things being fet forth 
by Apollophams, the king and council refolved to follow bi« 
plan, and open the campaign with the fiege of Stltucia** 
Accordingly the whole army marched thither, inverted the 

taken * P lace » an( * carried it by a general aflault, fome of the offi- 
1 m ' cers, who comm. n Jed in the city, having been gamed over 

by Antiochus. The king treated the inhabitants with the ut- 
moft humanity, and rcftored them to their indent privileges 1 - 



* Polyb. ubi. fupra. p 405. » Idem, p. 406. 
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jH$kehus bei»g<aow:maftcr of this important place, march- 
td wrth all pefibie ^expedition into \C&Ie^Syrui, being invited 
dirther by ftlwditosrtK jEtcliaiL, whom Ptokmy had appoint- 
ed igovecnor <jf chat tprouace. We have ften above how 
wgoFoUfly he-Tcpulfod An tic c bus the year before; neverthcJefe 
the court of EjypthAxiot been latisfied with his condud on 
that occafion, and therefore. called Jiim to Alexandria to an- 
fwer for it at *he fieri! of his head. 'Tis true he was acquit- 
ted* and fent back to his government; but never.thelefc he 

was fowaiperated at the affront, 'thatdie refolved to revenge 

it. The .luxury and effeminacy of the court, to which he 
had been on eye-wi trtefs >whiie he .attended his cauie in Alex- 
miria s heightened iris re fent men t and indignation, it being 
intolerable to him to depend on fo bafe and contemptible a fet 
of men : -And indeed the moft abominable debaucheries of 
every kind were pra&i&d ;by Pulemy Philopator during his 
reign} -and the whole court followed his example. Thtodatus 
therefore could not but abhor fo vile. a conduct, .and being a 
gallant man, refohred to feek for ajiew mailer, who might bet- 
ter deiepfe his.fervrces. Accordingly he was no fooner re- 
turned to his government, but he fcized on the cities of Tyne 
and PtolermU, and declaring for AntUehu^ difpatched .a 
niefienger to Jiim, inviting /him into thofe parts. Nicolaus* 
one of Ptolemy 9 s generals, though of the fame country with 
Thtedoiks, would not join with, him in this defe&ion ; but 
ftill ^adhering to Ptolemy, according to his firft engagement, 
marehdd -fgainft Thnubtus, and clofely befieged 'him in the 
<city oi^Ptoltmais, (which .he had .lately taken. Antiochm 
fattened <to this relief, but Tmct .with a vigorous refinance 
from ijficobm , who, on the news of his march, had feized Ptolemais 
the^ipaffes of mount iLibanus. However the Mtolian^ after a and Tyre 
moftigallaflt defence, being; bore -down by the* fuperior pow- betrayed ti 
erof Antiocbusy -waSiat length obliged to retire ; whereupon Antio- 
the cities of Tyre .and'Btolemaisvrvtcby Theodotus delivered chus, 
into thcJcing's hands, and with them the magazines which 
Ptolemy 1 had prepared in thofe two places for the fupport of 
his 'army, and Jikewife. a fleet of forty fail which lay in the 
two -harbours. The Jhips: he delivered to J)iognetus his ad- 
miral, loudening, him to fail to Pelufrvm, whither he himfelf 
intended to march by land, with a view to invade . Egypt on 
that fide ; but being informed, that- at that time of the year 
*he> inhabitants ufed to. cut down the banks of the Nile, and 
lay the whole country under water, and confequcntly that 
the invading of Egypt was at that feafon impracticable, he a- 
bandoned this project, and employed all his forces in 1 educing 
the reft of Carle-Syria. Some places fuircndered of their own 

accord, 
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accord, others were taken by force, and Bamafcus itfclf, the 
capital of that province, fell into his hands by aftratagem with 
which he over- reached Dinon, who was governor of it for Pto- 
lemy The laft a&ion of this campaign was the fiege of Du- 
ra, a maritime city in the neighbourhood of mount Carmel, 
called Dor in fcripture* ; but the plac* being well fortified 
by Nicolaus, and defended by a numerous garifon, the king 
could not mafter it, and was therefore glad to accept of a pro- 
pofal which was offered him, of making a truce for four 
months with Ptolemy. This ferved him as an honourable 
pretence to march back to Seleucia on the Or antes * where he 
put his army into winter-quarters, after having appointed The. 
odotus the Mtolian governor of all the places he had taken in 

this campaign d . 

During this truce a treaty was fct on foot between the 
contending pnnces, but with no other view on either fide 
than to gain time, which Ptolemy wanted to make the nec^f- 
fary preparations for the carrying on of the war, and Antio- 
cbus to put a ftop to the conqucfts of Acheeus ; for he, not 
fatisfied with Afia Minor, of which he was already mafter, 
was making great preparations to invade Syria, and difpoffefs 
Antiocbus, if poffible, of all his dominions. To check thefe 
ambitious views, it was neceffary for the king to give over all 
thoughts of diftant conquefts. 

In this treaty the main point was, to whom CatJi-Syria, 
Phosnice, Samaria, and Judaa did belong, in virtue o. the 
partition of Alexander's empire between Ptolemy, RfUttcui, 
Cajfander and Lyfimacbus, after the death of Antig<m#s. x ^U 
defeat of Demetrius in the battle of Ipfuu PtofcmjL claimed 
thefe provinces, as having been, by that divifion, allotted*) 
Ptolemy Soter his great-grandfather. On the other fide, Anfeebw 
pretended, that they had been given to Seleucus Nicator, and 
were therefore his right, he being heir and fucccflbr to that 
prince in the kingdom of Syria. The affair of Acheeus was 
likewife a great clog to the negotiation ; for Ptolemy infifted 
upon his being comprized in the treaty, while Antiocbus could 
not brook fo much as to hear him named, thinking it a fcan- 
dalous thing that Ptolemy fhould entertain the leaft thought 
of giving protection to one in rebellion againft his prince 6 . 
Both I' / While thefe pretenfions and contefts were carrying on 
frttar^for ^7 ^ ol ^ P art ' cs > an ^ neither would yield to the other, the 

J time of the truce elapfed, and nothing being concluded by 

bPoLYJtN.l. iv. c 15. « Joshua xi. 2. xii. 22. JuD.i. 
27, &c. * Pol yi ibid. p. 408. «Polyb. p* +09, 
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the treaty, they began again to provide for the war. . Nico- 
laus the Mtolian had given fuch proofs of his valour and fide- 
lity in the lalt campaign, that Ptolemy appointed him com- 
mander in chief of all his forces, and committed to his care 
the government of the contefted provinces. The command 
of the fleet was given to Perigenes y who was ordered to ca:- 
ry on the war by fea, and fupply Nicolaus with provifions, 
and fuch military (lores as he fhould (land in need of. Nico- 
laus having a (Tern bled his forces at Gaza, whither all the ne- 
ceflary provifions had been fent from Egypt, marchec/ from 
thence to mount Libpnus y and feized on all the paffes between 
that chain of mountains and the fea, through which it was 
neceflary for Aytiocbns to pafs, firmly refolved to wait for 
him there, and, by the advantage of the place, obflru£t his 
farther progrefs that way **. 

In the mean time Antiochus was not inaftive ; but having 
made the noceflary preparations for a vigorous invafion both 
by fea and land, he gave the command of his fleet to Diog* 
netus his admiral, and then marched himfelf with his army 
by land. On his arrival at Marathum, the Aradians met 
him with tenders of their friendfhip and alliance ; and he not 
only received them with great kindnefs, but compofed, by his 
mediation, feme differences of a long (landing between them 
and the neighbouring cities. From Marathum he continued 
Ms tearch into Syria , by that pafs which is called by Polybius 
thol/^profopon, arrived at Berytus, and, advancing to Botris y 
poffeifed himfelf of that city, after having burnt Tr'urcs and 
tRfklafflss. From Botris he difpatched Thcodotus and Nicar- 
^flr^with orders to feize on the (Ireights which lead to the 
fittFLycus, while he himfelf, purfuing his march, reached 
river Damura, where he encamped, his fleet keeping al- 
ways near him. From thence, taking with him Nicarcbus 
and Thcodotus, he advanced at the head of the light-armed 
troops to view the (Ireights where Nicolaus was pofted, and 
returned the fame day to his camp. Early next morning, 
leaving Nicarcbus with the command of his heavy-armed 
troops, he marched with the reft to the (Ireights poflefled 
by Nicolaus, and having, in fight of the enemy, divided his 
army into three bodies, he ordered Thcodotus, at the head of 
one, to attack the enemy's forces which were ported on 
the eminences ; the other he gave to Menedemus, enjoining 
him to diflodge Nicolaus, who had fortified himfelf in a nar- 
row pafs between mount Li bonus and the fea; the third lie 
kept for a rcferve under the command of Diodes, who was 

< I Jem, ibid, p. 41 3. 
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to carry fucccrors whewr-ever they? fbouldi be wanted. 
4ht*r htcofelf, attended only by his guard*., pofted* him&lf on 
jut eminence, whence he had 1 a fair view of all that palled ei- 
ther by fea or hind ; lor the. two aimipals, Dicgnetm and &~ 
rigsHBSy had drawn their fleets up in a line as near tho Atorc 
as they could, that they might be ready at hand to afBft theif 
land-forces. By this means ibe battte by land and fea became, 
fcgyp- ag j( were, one fingle engagement The figmd being given, 

they advanced to the attack on all fides. At Tea it was a 
drawn* battle,, tbe fleets being pretty equal ; hut at fcrnd the 



tians de- 
feated iy 
A n t io- 



chus. 



forces of Attiaekns having diflod^ed Nicafyms, that brave com- 
mander was obliged, after a moft gallant defence, to. retiyt 
to Side*, whither Perigents followed him with the Rgvptia* 
fleet. About two thoufand Egyfituiiu were flain in the cn-> 
gagement, and the like number taken prifoners. The reft, 
under the conduct of Nicoia*s> who retired in good order, 
got fafe into Si dan. Antiochus purfued them, with a defign 
to lay fiege to that city ; but finding it well flared with ail 
forts of provifions, and Nicolaus refolved to hold out 'to the 
laft extremity, he altered his mind, and fending his fleet to- 
Tyre, marched with his army into Galties, where he reduced 
the cities of PbiloUria^ Scythopolis, and AttabyriufgL, which 
ftruck fuch terror into the inhabitants, that the whole feoun* 
try fubmitted to the conqueror. From Galilte he croficd the 
Jordan^ and entering Gilead, pofleffed himfclf of all that 
country, which had been formerly the inheritance of the" 
tribes of Reubw and Gad, and the half tribe of Manaffch bri 
that fide of the river. He afterwards marched againll Rab- 
bah of the children of Amman, which Polybius calls Rabath- 
ben- Amman or Rabat a ma na^ which, as it was a very ftrong and 
populous place, made a vigorous defence againft the victo- 
rious army, but wis at length obliged to fubmit for want of 
water. As the feafon was now far advanced, Antiachin, 
leaving the government of Samaria to Hippoluhm and JtV- 
raasy who had lately come over to him from Pulemy y 
and five thoufand meji to keep the country in fubje&ion, 
marched back to PtaUmais, where he put his troops into 
winter-quarters 

Early in the fpring both armies again took the field. 
Ptolemy , having drawn together an army of feventy thoufand 
foot, five thoufand horfe, and feventy three elephant*, ad- 
vanced to Pelufium, whence he led them in perfon through 
the deferts which part Egypt from PaiefiitHy and encamped at 
Rapbia, a city lying between Rhinocorura and Gaza. Here 
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intiotbus met him with an army fomewhat fu peri or to his ; 
for he had with him feventy two thoufand foot, fix thoufand 
horfe, and an hundred and two elephants ; he encamped firft 
within ten furlongs, and afterwards within five of the enemy. 
While they lay thus near each other, many ikirmifhes hap- 
pened between parties as they went out to forage ; but with- 
out any confiderable advantage on either fide. Here Tbeodo- 
ius the ALtolian, who had ferved many years under Ptolemy* 
gave a fignal inftance of his intrepidity and refolution ; for be- 
ing well acquainted with the cuftoms of the Egyptians, he 
took the advantage of a dark evening, when he could not 
be well known, and, entering the enemy's camp with two 
companions, advanced as far as Ptolemy's tent, with a defign 
to kill him, and, by this bold attempt, put an end to the 
war ; but the king lying that night elfewhere, he killed his 
firft phyfician, miliaking him for Ptolemy^ wounded two o- 
ther perfons, and then, amidft the alarm and confufion 
which this attempt occafioned, efcaped to his own camp. At <rbt battle 
leggth both kings agreed to a decifive battle, and drew up */Raphia. 
armies accordingly ; both rode before their refpeitive Year of 
, encouraging their foldiers to behave manfully. Arftnoe, the Flood 
thij j$er and wife of Ptolemy, not only exerted herfelf in ani- 2782. 
mating the Egyptians before the engagement, but did not a- j^f? 
bandon her hufband even in the heat of the battle, attending Chnft 
, him in the midft of the greateft dangers. Ant'iochus, at the * ! J[ 
» jiead of his right wing, defeated the enemy's left ; but while 
% purfued them too far, Ptolemy, who had been as fuccefsful 
in the other wing, charged in flank the center of Antiochus, 
which was then uncovered, and broke that body before it < 
was poffible for the prince to fuccour it. An old officer of 
Jntiochus's army, obferving which way the cloud of duft 
flew, concluded from thence that the main body was routed, 
and fhewed it to the king, who faced about that inftant; 
but came too late to retrieve his error, the reft of his army 
being broke and put to flight before his arrival. Hereupon he Antiochu 
was obliged to retreat firft to Raphia, and next to Gaza, af- defeated, 
ter ten thoufand of his men had been cut to pieces, and four 
thoufand taken prifoners. After this defeat Antiochus, being 
longer in a condition to make head againft Ptolemy, aban- 
doned all his conquefts, and withdrew with the remains of 
his fluttered army to Antiocb. This battle was fought at 
the fame time, according to Polybius, that Hannibal defeat- 
ed Flaminius the Roman conful at the lake of Tbrafymcnus in 
Hetruria h . 
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Upon the retreat of Antiochus the cities of CceU-Syria 
and Palejline ftrove, as it were, vrfiich of them fliould firft 
fubmit to Ptolemy, being more inclined to him, as they had 
been long fubjeft to the Egyptians, than to Antiochus, whom 
they had received after the defeat of Nicolaus, only becaufe 
they were not in a condition to oppofe him. Ptolemy's court, 
as foon as the news of this victory was fpread abroad, was 
crowded with embafladors from all the cities of Ccele-Syria 
and Judaa, making their fubmiffion to him, and congratu- 
lating him on his late fuccefs. The conqueror not only receiv- 
ed them all with great kindnefs, but refolved to make a 
progrefs through all the provinces which had fubmitted to 
him ; and accordingly vifitcd all the ftates and cities of note, 
and, amongft the reft Jerufalem, where he took a view of 



the temple, and even offered facrifices to the God of Ifrael, 
making at the fame time oblations, and bellowing rich dona- 
tives on that holy place. But not being fatisfied with view- 
ing it only from the outer court, beyond which no Gentile 
was allowed to pafs, he (hewed a great inclination to enter 
the fan£hiary, and even the holy of holies itfelf, to which 
no one was allowed accefs but the high-prieft, and he only 
once a year on the day of the great expiation. This occa- 
fioned a great uproar all over the city: the high-prieft inform- 
ed him of the holinefs of the place, and the exprefs law of 
God, by which he was forbid to enter it. The priefts and 
levites drew together in a body to oppofe his rafh defign, 
which the people alfo conjured him to lay afide. But this 
oppofition ferving only to inflame his curiofity, he forced in 
« as far as the fecond court, where, while he was preparing to 

enter the temple itfelf, he was ftruck by God with fuch ter- 
ror, that he was carried off half dead. On this he left the 
Gity, highly exafperated againft the whole Jewijb nation, on 
account of the accident which had befallen him, and loudly 
threatening to revenge it at a more proper feafon'. 
Concludes a Antiochus no fooner returned to Antioch, but he fent em- 
peace with bafladors to Ptolemy to fue for a peace. What prompted him 
Ptolemy, to this was his fufpefting the fidelity of his own people, find- 
ing on his return his authority and intereft much leflened by 
his late defeat. Befides, it was high time for him to turn his 
arms againft Achaus, and £ut a flop to his conquefts. For he be- 
ing already maftcrof wW/lfvi, Antiochus forefaw, that if he gave 
him time to fettle his authority in rhofe provinces, it would 
not he long ere he muft expect him in Syria 9 there to pulh 



for the whole empire. To picvent this he thought it advife- 
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able to ftrikc up a peace with Ptolemy upon any terms, left 
having two fuch powerful enemies to contend with at the fame 
time, he might be at laft overpowered and ftript of all his 
dominions. He therefore inverted his cmbafladors with full 
powers to give up to Ptolemy all thofe provinces which were 
the fubjeft of their con teft, that is, all C&le-Syria and Pa. 
leftine, Ccele-Syria> as we have hinted before, comprehend- 
ed that part of Syria, which lies between the mountains Li* 
bonus and Antilibanus \ and Palejline all the country, which 
was antiently the inheritance of the children of Ifracl ; and 
the coaft of thefe two provinces was what the Greeks called 
Pbcenice. All this country Antiochus was willing to part 
with to purchafe a peace in his prefent circumftances, chuf- 
ing rather to give up his claim to one part of his dominions, 
than run the ri/k of lofing the whole. Accordingly a truce 
was agreed on for a year, and before that expired a peace 
concluded on the fame terms. Ptolimy, who might have 
taken advantage of this viftory, and eafily conquered all Syria, 
was no lefs deftrous than Antiochus of putting an end to the 
war, that he might be again at liberty to follow his plea- 
fures k . 

Antiochus having thus concluded a peace with Ptolewy, bent M^-hes 
all his thoughts and attention on carrying the war into Afta a ^ a i v ji A- 
Minor againft Achaus, and having made vaft preparations for chxus. j 
that expedition, he crofled mount Taurus, and having con- 
cluded a league with Attalus king of Pergamus y by virtue of 
which they were both to a& with all their forces againft the 
common enemy, he fo diftreffed Achaus y that he was oblig- 
ed to quit the field, and fhut himfelf up in Sardis, where he 
was clofely befieged by the confederate princes. However, 
he held out above a year in fpite of the utmoft efforts of two 
viftorious armies, during which time frequent battles were 
fought under the walls, and many brave men killed on both 
fides. At length the city being taken by a ftratagem of Ligo- 
msy one of Antiochus' $ commanders (Y), Achaus retired in- \ a ^ et Sar- 

to dw - 
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'Y) The caftle, and the adjoining wall of the city, were on 

the top of a rock deemed inacceflible, both hanging over a deep 
valley, into which dead horfes and other bealts were ulually thrown. 
lngoras t who was Rationed on that fide, obferved that the ravens, 
other rapacious birds, which haunted that valley for the food 
'toy found there, u fed to (lv from thence up to the top of the 

ttcb, and piich upon the w.dK Kiting there undhiui bed. r'rom 
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to the caftle, where he defended himfelf with incredible bra- 
very, till he was by the treachery of two crafty Cretans de- 
livered up to Antiocbus in the following manner. Ptolemy 
Philofator, who had entered into a ftri& alliance with Acha- 
us, wag much concerned to hear he was fo clofely blocked up 
in the caftle of Sardis, and therefore enjoined Sofibius his 
prime minifter to deliver him at all events from the immi- 
nent danger he was in ; he added, that if he could but refcue 
Aeh*us his perfon he cared for no more, knowing that if he only ap- 
betrayedly peared in the countries about mount Taurus, he would foon 
ttv§ Cre- have an army ftrong enough to keep Antiocbus employed, 
tans- There being at that time in Ptolemy's court a crafty Cretan 

called Bolts, well acquainted with the roads of that 
country and the by-paths among the rocks, on which the 
caftle of Sardis flood, Sofibius confulted him about this mat- 
ter, and afked him whether he could not think of fome me- 
thod to procure Acbteus's efcape. The Cretan defired time 
to confider of it, and at the next conference undertook the 
bufmefs, and communicated to Sofibius in what manner he 
defigned to proceed in it. He told him, that he had an inti- 
mate friend, who was alfo a near relation of his, Cambylus by 
name, a captain of the Cretan mercenaries in Antiocbus' % 
army, and at that time commanding a fort behind the caftle 
of Sardis ; and that he would prevail with him to let Acba- 
us make his efcape that way. Sofibius, approving of the 
projedt, fent Bolts with the utmoit expedition to Sardis to 
put it in execution, and gave him ten talents to defray his 

thence he concluded, that thofe parts of the wall were left un- 
guarded, as being thought inacceffible, and acquainted Antiocbus 
with what he had obferved. Hereupon in a council of the chief 
officers it was refolved that a general aiTanlt (hould be made, du- 
ring which Lagoras, with fuch men as he thought proper for the 
enterprize, (hould attempt to (bale the rocks on that fide, and en- 
ter the town. The fuccefs was agreeable to what Lagorus had ima- 
gined ; for having with great difficulty fcaled the- rocks, he en- 
tered the city on chat fide without refitlance, and then advancing 
at the head of his men into the market place, (truck the inhabi- 
tants with fuch terror, that in many places they abandoned the 
walls, and gave an opportunity to the reft of Antiocbus' % army to 
enter the city and join their companions, by which means (he 
place was reduced. In the fame manner had Sardis been taken 
many ages before by the Perfians under the condu£l of Cyrus, when 
Crtefus thought himfelf fecure on that fide. But the citizens had 
forgot what had happened fo many ages before (44). 



(4}.) Tolyb. L xvii.^. 506, 507, 
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expoices. At the fame time he wrote to Acbaus by a trufty 
meftcnger called Arianus, whom found means to con- 
vey into the caftle. As the letter was wrote in characters, 
or rather cyphers, which none were acquainted with, fave he 
and SofibiuS) he was very well allured that this was nofeigned de- 
vice of his enemies in the name of his friends. As for the meflen- 
ger, he was a trufty man, and one, whom Acbaus found upon 
examination, heartily affefted tohiscaufe. But the contents of 
the letter, which were, that he fhould repofe an entire confidence 
in Bolts and one Cambylus y whom Bolts had won over from Jn~ 
tioehus* gave him no fmall uneafinefs. They were both 
quite ftrangers to him, and the Cretans he thought, were 
not blindly to be relied on. However, as he could not ef* 
cape any other way, he refolved to follow their dire£Hons ; 
the meffenger therefore having often pafled to and fro, it was 
at length concluded that Bolts himfelf fhould come and con- 
duit Achaus out of the caftle. This being agreed on, the 
two treacherous Cretans confulting together how to make 
their moft of it, refolved in the firft place to fhare equally 
between them the ten talents, which they had already re- 
ceived in hand, and then to reveal the whole matter to An* 
tiocbus, and on his promifing a fuitable reward, to turn the 
plot, and put Achaus into his hands. Antiochus was over- 
joyed when they firft made their propofal, and promifed them 
moft ample rewards. At length when all things were ready 
on both fides, Bolts % Cambylus y and Arianus^ went privately 
up into the caftle, in order to convey from thence Achaus 
that very night. As Acbaus was not acquainted either with 
Bolts or Cambylusy he had a long conference with them about 
the bufinefs in hand, and after having examined them on fe- 
veral heads, concluded that he had no reafon to diftruft their 
fidelity or judgment. However, to proceed with all poffible 
caution, he told them, that he defigned to flay in the caftle 
a little longer, and fend in the mean time with them three or 
four of his friends, from whom, when he fhould receive an 
account of their being fafely got out, he would then, and 
not till then, venture his own perfon. Accordingly he ap- 
pointed three of his friends to go that night with Bolts and 
Cambylus, and difguifing himfelf, fo as not to be known by 
his guides, as he had agreed with his friends before-hand, 
joined them when they were ready to depart. The other 
three were likewife diiguifed, and one of them only took up- 
on him to underftand the Greek tongue, the others feigning 
to be Barbarian*^ left Achaus fhould be known by his fpeech. 
At length they let out, Bolts and Cantbylus being very greatly 

per- 
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perplexed, as not knowing whether Achseus was there or no. 
And deli- If they betrayed thofe they were conducing into the hands 
vered up to p f Jntiocbus, they well knew that Acbaus, if he was not 
Antioch- among them, would never truft himfelf with them ; if they 

conveyed them away, they might, for ought they knew, by 
that means fave Achaus, and lofe the reward promifed them 
by Antiochus. While they were under this uncertainty, Bo- 
lts obferved, that where the paths among the rocks were dan- 
gerous, three of them were very officious to the other, lend- 
ing him their hands to help him up or down, and taking fuch 
care of him as gave Balis to underftand that he was Achaus. 
Accordingly when they came to a certain place, where 
Cambylus had pofted fome foldiers that ferved under him, 
Bolts clafping Achaus about the middle, gave the fignal 
agreed on, and the foldiers fallying out of the ambufcade, 
put him in irons, and carried him to Antiochus, who 
had watched all night expeding the iffue of this affair. The 
king, when he faw Achaus loaded with chains, burfl: out 
into a flood of tears, and feemed to be touched with com- 
panion at the misfortunes of a man to whom he was indebted 
for his crown. But motives of ftate prevailing over his na- 
tural tendernefs, hecaufed him to be beheaded that very morn- 
ing, and thereby put an end to the war of Afta. For as 
foon as thofe who were in the caftle heard of his death, they 
furrendered to Antiochus y and all the places in the Afiatic 
provinces, which had declared for Achaus, did the fame. 
Thus the king recovered his dominions in Afta, and having 
left perfons to govern them, whom he could confide in, re- 
turned with his army to Antioch K 
The Ext * Antiochus, being now difengaged from this troublefome 
ditiomof war » began to make the neceflary preparations for the reduc- 
Antiochus m S °f t ^°'" e provinces in the eaft, which had lhaken off the 

As the Parthians had lately feized on Media, 
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dia, Par- his firft attempt was upon that province, 
thia, Hyr- that Ar faces who firft funded the Parthian empire, was at 
cania, 6V. that time king of Parthia, and, taking advantage of Antic chus's 

being engaged in war with Ptolemy and Achaus, hud en- 
tered Media, and made himfelf matter of that country. 
On the approach of the enemy he commanded all the foun- 
tains and wells in the defert, through whicn they were to pals, 
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to be flopped and fpoilcd (Z) ; but Antiochus having fent be- 
fore feveral parties of horfe to fecure them, marched fafely 
through thofe great deferts with his whole army, and enter- 
ing Media, drove Ar faces from thence, and fpent the remain- 
der of the year in fettling all things there in their former order, 
and providing for the further operations of the war. Early 
next fpring he marched into Parthia, where he was as fuccefs- 
ful as he had been the year before in Media, Arfaces was 
forced to retire into Hyrcania^ where he thought to fecure 
himfelf behind the mountains, whkh parted that country from 
Parthia, and accordingly pofted parties in all the pafles,' 
through which the Syrian army was to march, not doubting 
but by that means he fhouid oblirudt their further progrefs 
that way. But Antiochus, as foon as the feafon would permit, 
taking the field, advanced to the narrow pafles, and dividing 
his army into as many bodies as there were attacks, he foon 
forced them all. He then aflembled his army again in the 
plains, and with all his forces in vetted Syringis the capital of 
Hyrcania, which he foon obliged to furrender at difcretion. 
In the mean time Arfaces was not idle, but all the way as 
he retreated having gathered what forces he could, made up 
at length an army of an hundred thoufand foot and twenty 
thoufand horfe. With thefe thinking himfelf ftrong enough 
to make head againft the enemy, he took the field, and with 
great bravery put a flop to their further progrefs. His refift- 
ance drew out the war into a great length, infomuch, that 
no further advantage being gained by Antiochus, after many 
conflicts, he began to think it would be impoflible for him to 
over-power fo valiant an enemy, and drive him quite out of 
the provinces, in which he had by length of time fo well 
eftablifhed himfelf. He therefore gave ear to the overtures 
which were made him for the putting an end to fo troublefomc 
a war, and a treaty being fet on foot, it was agreed, that 
Arfaces fliould hold Partbia and Hyrcania, on condition ol" 



(Z) We are told by Polybius (45), that the Pcrfians % when they 
firft conquered dfia, finding many parts of it quite dcltituie of wa- 
ter, engaged to allow thofe, who fliotild either difcov«?r water in 
places where none was then known to he, or find means to convey 
it thither, the profits arifing from thence to the fifth generation. 
Our author adds, that the inhabitants animated by this promife, 
{pared neither labour nor ex pence 10 convey water under ground 
from mount Taurus as far as the defer t here mentioned, there bc- 
,p g no i'p:ings in that vail trad of country. 
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his affifting Antiocbus to recover the other provinces which 
had revolted »• 

Antiocbus, having thus concluded a peace with Arfaas, 
turned his arms againft Eutbydemus king of B a Stria. *We 
have already fbewn in what manner Theodotus firft ufurped 
the province of Baftria, caufed himfelf to be acknowledged 
Icing of that country, and left it to a fon of the fame name. 
This fon had been vanquifhed and driven out by Euthydemus, 
who, as he was a man of great courage and prudence, main- 
tained a long war againft Antiocbus, who carried it on with 
great vigour, and on feveral occafions gave proofs of an extra- 
ordinary courage. In one of the battles fought with this 
prince his horfe was killed under him, and in another he was 
dangeroufly wounded in the iqouth, while he was encourag- 
ing his men in the firft line. At length finding that he wafted 
his army without gaining any advantage by it, he grew weary 
of the war, and therefore admitted embafladors from Eutby- 
demus to treat of an accommodation. Thefe reprefented 
to him, that the war he was carrying on againft their fovereign 
was not juft, fince he had never been fubje£t to the kings of 
Syria ; that Baftria had thrown off the yoke under other 
monarchs long before him ; that he poflefled the kingdom by 
right of conqueft, having vanquifhed and driven out the 
defendants of thofe who firft revolted, and held it as the re- 
ward of a juft viftory, &*. They like wife infinuated, that 
the Scythians, taking advantage of the war, by which they 
were now weakening each other, were preparing to invade 
Baflria with a powerful army, and that therefore, if they 
perfifted obftinately in contefting for it, a fair opportunity 

would be offered thofe Barbarians to take it from both. This 
confideration, added to the defire which Antiocbus had to get 
rid, under fome honourable pretence, of this tedious and un- 
profitable war, induced him to agree to fuch terms as ended 
in a peace ; for the confirming and ratifying of which, Euthy- 
demus lent his fon to Antiochus, who, being taken with his nu- 
jeftic mein and agreeable converfation, gave him one of hi 
daughters in marriage, and granted his father the title 01 
king. The other conditions were agreed on to the great fatis- 
faftion of both princes, and confirmed by the ufual oaths. 
After this, Antiocbus, having received all the elephants of 
Euthydemus^ which was one of the articles of the peace, 
crofted mount Caucafus, and entered India, where having re- 
newed his alliance with Sopba£<ijouts king of that country* 
and received likewifc hi* elcpiu.i,ts, which, with thofe hf 
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had from Euthydemus, amounted to an hundred and fifty, I e 
marched from thence into Arachofia (A), afterwards into 
Drangiana, and laftly into Car mania, fettling in all thole 
countries due order and difcipline. He patted the winter in 
Carmania, and thence returned by Perfidy Babylonia, and 
Mefopttamia to Antioch, after having fpent feven years in this 
expedition. The boldnefs of his attempts and the wifdooi 
of his conduct, during the whole courfe of this long war, 
gained him the reputation of a wife and valiant prince ; fo 
that his name became formidable to all Europe, as well as 
Afia. And thus far by his whole conduct he well deferved the 
furnameof Great, which was given him, and which he might 
have carried with great glory to his grave, had he not un- 
fortunately engaged in a war with the Romans. 

Not long after the return of Antiochus died Ptolemy Philo- Antiocht* 
pator king of Egypt, and was fucceeded by Ptolemy Epiphanes enters tnt9 
his fon, a child but five years old. Hereupon Antiochus, a *?fr^' 
taking advantage of his minority and the domeftic troubles ^ 0 f^' 
which rent the kingdom intofeveral factions, entered into an 
alliance with Philip king of Macedcn, in virtue of g a i n f t 
which they were to ftrip the infant king of his dominions, p to lemy 
and divide them between them : Philip was to have Epipha- 
Caria, Libya, Cyrene, and Egypt, and Antiochus all the nes. 
reft. Purfuant to this agreement, Antiochus marched forth- Year of 
with into Coele-Syria, and Pale/line, and in lefs than two the Flood, 
campaigns made an intire conqueft of thefe provinces with 2 797- 
all their cities and dependencies. In the mean time, Scipio Before 
having put an end to the fecondpunic war in Africa, the name ™J *"» 
of the Romans began to be every- where known, and their vic- 
tories fpoke of not only in Europe and Africa, but all over 
Afia. The guardians therefore of the young king, finding 
themfelves reduced to great ftraits by the confederate piince;., 
fent an embafiy to Rome, imploring the protection of that re- 
public, and offering them the guardianihip of their king and 
the regency of the kingdom during his minority ; and left 
the fenate fliould refufe the offer, they added, that the de- 
ceafed king had recommended both to them at his death. The 
Romans, thinking this would redound greatly to their glory, 



202. 




complied with the requeft of the embafladors, and talcing 1 a 
them the tuition of the young king, immediately acquainted 
Antiochus And Philip therewith, requiring them to defirt from 

(A) We (hall have occafion to defcribe Arachofia, Drangiaxa t 
Paropamifut, Aria, Gtdrofia, and other countries on this fide at 
the river Indus* when we come to the hiltory of Baclria, Hyrcania, 
si (bos, Sc c. 

Vol. VIII. R r r invading 
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invading the dominions of their pupil, otherwifc they fhould 
be obliged to make war upon them for his prote&ion. Mar- 
cus /Emilius Lepidus^ who was one of the embafladors fent to 
both kings, after having delivered his embafly, repaired, 
agreeable to the inftru&ions he had received from the fenate 
ar his fii ft letting out, to the court of Egypt 9 thete to take upon 
him the otfice of guardian to the young king, and regent of 
the kingdom (B). After he had regulated affairs there in the 
beft manner he could, he appointed Arijlomenes an Acarna- 
nian to be chief minifter to the king, and then returned to 
Rome. Arijlomenes was an old experienced minifter of that 
court, and, being well acquainted with the affairs of Egypt^ 
acquitted himfelf in this charge with great prudence and fide- 
lity *. 

^ _ 

The firft thing he did was to provide againfl the invafion 
of the two confederate kings ; and for this purpofe he took 
tare to recruit the army with the beft foldiers he could raife j 

°Poi.yb I. Hi. p. ijjq. & 1. ij. p. 707. Liv !. xxxi. Jus- 
tin. I xxx. c. 3. Val. Max. I. vi. c. 6* Hieronym. in cap. 
1 1 . Daniel. 

(B) Li<vy takes no notice of the guardianuVp of Lepidus, whence the 
authors of the Raman hiftory, which is now publiflnng in France, 
call in queftion the truth of the fa£l, thinking £/<i/y's fi I ence a ftrong 
proof againrt the Jingle teftimony, fay they, of Jufti*. But herein 
they are greatly milraken ; for Valerius Maximus (46) tells us in 
exprefs words, that Lepidus vtis appointed by the fenate guardian 
of the young king of Egypt, and fent into that kingdom to take 
upon him the regency. King Ptolemy, fays he, having left the peo- 
ple of Rome guardian to bis [on during his minority, the fenate fent 
M. iEmilius Lepidus high pontiff, and one who bad been twice con - 
ful, to Alexandria to take care of their pupil's kingdom, depriving them - 
fives of a moft upright man. <wbo had been long converfant with their 
oiwr ajfavs, &c. Befides, there are ftill extant feveral medals repre- 
feuting Lefnius putting a crown on a young man's head with this 
inscription, S. C. M Lepidut Pont. May:. Tutor Reg. On the 
reverfeof thcfe medals is theciry of Alexandria, where the kings 
of Exypt refidcd in thofe days. Our author here fuppofes, that J/. 
Lepidus executed the office 0/ ou.irdian to the young king while 
he was high pontiff, and after he had been twice conful ; 
u iiercis Ptolimy Epiphanes was dead before that time ; perhaps 
lie had fecn foine of the coins we have mentioned, and was by 
(hem led into this miftakc (47). 

■ 

(.1*) Vdcr. May:. !. vl r 6. ' 47) Vi IcVjher. AnnaL ad Ann. 
\ andi. ;8o^. 

he 
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he fent Scopes an ALtolian with vaft fums of money into 
&tolia to levy there all the troops he could, the ALtoliam be- 
ing reputed the beft foldiers of that age. Scopas had been 
formerly praetor of Mtolia, and was famous all over Greece 
for his flcill in military affairs ; when the time of bis praetor- 
(hip was expired, being difgufted with his countrymen for 
not confirming him, as he expe&ed, in that office, he left 
jEtolia and went into the fervice of the king of Egypt) and 
being employed on this occafion, he had fuch fuccefs in his 
levies, that he brought in a very fhort time fix thoufand chofen 
men from Mtolia, which was a confiderable reinforcement, 
to the Egyptian army p (C). 

In the mean time Ant iochns having puffed into Ajia Minor, 
and there engaged in 3 war with Attalus king of Pcrgamus, 
Jri/hmeneSy taking advantage of the king's abfence, fent 
Scopas with an army into Palejiine and Ccric-Syria to recover 
thofe provinces. In this expedition the Aitolwn was attended 
with fuch fuccefs, that he recovered feveral cities, reduced 
all Judaa, put a garifon into the caftle of Jerufalem, and on 
the approach of winter returned to Alexandria, loaded with 
the fpoils of the conquered provinces. But it foon appeared, 
that the fuccefs of this campaign was chielly owing to the 
abfence of Antiochus y and the fmall refinance the Egyptian 
army met with. For Antiochus no fooner marched in perfon 
into Ccele-Syriay but the face of affairs was changed, and vic- 
tory declared in his favour. Scopas y who returned with a 
powerful army, was defeated at Paneas near the fource of the 
Jordan, and great part of his army cut in pieces. The ge- 
neral himfclf with much adoefcaped to Sidon, where he {hut 
himfelf up with ten thoufand of his men, all the reft having 
been killed or taken prifoners. Antiochus laid fiege to the 
city, and reduced the numerous garifon to fuch ftraits, th:it 
they were forced by famine to furrender on terms of having 

* Llv. 1. xxxi. W 1 e ron y m. ibid. Joseph. Antiq. 1. xu. c. ; 
Li v. 1. xxxii. * 

{C)Li<yy telJ us, that Scopas would nor hare left one man in th#r 
country able to bear arms, had not one Damoourm put his country- 
men in mind of the war which Mtolia irfelf was ready to engage 
m, and reprefented to them the danger to which their own country 
would be expo led, if left naked and dellituic of fo many brave- 
men. Hereupon great numbers, who had determined to follow 
Scopas into Egypt, remained at home. Scopas had not bribed and 
courted Damocritus as he had done the other heads of the Mtolim 

ilate. 

Rrr a only 
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only their lives fpared. Accordingly they delivered up the 
city to Antiochus, who difmiffed them ftript of their effe&s 
and quite naked. However the regency of Alexandria was 
not wanting in cftng their utmoft efforts foF the relief of the 
place. They no fooner heard that Scopes w;as befieged, but 
three of their beft generals at the head of the choiceft troops 
of the ftate were fent to raife the liege. But Antiochus had 
difpofed things fo that all their attempts proved unfuccefsful, 
and Scopas was obliged to fubmit to the difhonourable terms 
abovementioned 1. From Sidon Antiochus marched to Gaza, 
and being provoked at the refiftance he met with* there, 
he gave up the city, after he had taken it, to be plundered 
by his foldiers. From Gaza he fent feveral detachments to 
fecure the pafles through which troops might be fent out 
of Egypt to difturb him in the pofTeflion of his conquefis, 
and then marching back reduced Betanea, Samaria, Abila, 
Gadera, and the remaining parts of Pale/line and Cctle- 
Syria r . 

T&Jews TheJ$wSi who were at this time much alienated from 
fubmit to the Egyptians, probably on account of the ravages committed 
Antiochus the year before by Scopas, when he took Jirufalem y no 
who treats fooner heard that Antiochus was advancing towards their 
them kind- country, but they went in crowds to meet him, delivering 
b- to him the keys of their cities ; and when he approached 

T ea I, rufalem, the prieffs and elders received him with great ae- 
2801 monftrations of joy, paid him all kinds of honours, and enter- 
Before ta ' ne ^ both him and his whole army in their city, fupplying 
Chrift t ' lem plentifully with all forts of provifions j nor was this all, 
' they even took up arms and joined his forces in reducing the 
caftle, which had been ftroogly garifoned by Scopas. In re- 
turn for thefe fervices, Antiochus, in a decree directed to Pto- 
hrny one of his lieutenants, granted them many privileges and 
favours; and in another he particularly ordained, that no 
itranger fhould be allowed accefs to the inner part of the 
temple; a prohibition which feems to have been made oh ac- 
count of Philopator\ attempt which we have mentioned a- 
bove. Antiochus had in his eaftern expedition granted molt 
ample privileges to the Jews, who were fettled in Babylonia 
and Mefopotamia, and by that means gained the affe&iori of 
the whole nation ; no wonder therefore that, contrary to 
their former inclination, they were more defirous of having 
him to rule over them, than the Egyptian king who had ufed 

q Valksii Excerpt, in Poly b. p. 77, 78. 8cc. Huron, in 
cap .11. Daniel. Josiph. Antiq. 1. xi.e. 3. r Justin, 1. axxi. 
r . 1. JLxv.I. xxxiii. Pol yb. Ltgat. 72. p. 893. 

them 
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them ill- Antiochus depended fo much on their fidelity, that, 
when a fedition broke out in Phrygia and Lydia, he fent two 
thoufand Jewijh families out of the provinces of Babylonia 
and Mefopotamia, to quell it and keep the country in peace. 
They were tranfported thither at the king's charges, and by 
his order placed in the ftrongeft fortrefles of the country, had 
lands and pofleffions divided among them for their fubfiftence, 
and maintained at the king's expence, till they received the 
fruits of the lands allotted them From thefe Jews were 
defended thofe whom we find fcattered in great numbers 
all over AJia^ when the gofpel was fir ft preached in thofe 
parts. 

Antiochus having thus reduced all Cash-Syria and Palejline, Antiocha$ 
conceived hopes of doing the fame in Afta Minor ; his great invades 
aim being to reftore the Syrian empire to the full exient, in Afia Mi- 
which it had been held by any of his anceftors, efpecially by nor. 
Seleucus Nicator its founder. But as he could not fuccced in 
this defign, unlefs he found fome means to prevent the Egyp- 
tians from molefting him in his new conquefts, while he was 
at a diftance from them, he fent Euchs the Rhodian to Alex- 
andria with propofals of a marriage between Cleopatra his 
daughter and king Ptolemy, to be confummated as foon as 
they were both of age, promifing to give up thofe provinces 
on the day of the nuptials, by way of dowry with the young 
princefs. This propofal being approved of at Alexandria , the 
treaty was concluded and ratified ; and the Egyptians, rely- 
ing on the promifes of Antiochus, fuffered him to carry on his 
conquefls without moleftation u . 

Antiochus , h a v ing thus fettled all in peace behind him, early 
next fpring lent his two fons, Arduas and Mithridates, before 
him to Sardis with his land-forces, ordering them to wait 
for him there ; while he himfelf fet out with a fleet large, 
enough toftrike terror into all the coafts of the Mediterranean-, 
for it confifted of an hundred large fhips of war and two 
hundred other vefiels of all fiaes. His deiign was firft to con- 
quer the cities of Cilicia and Curia, and then advance in per- 
son to the affiftance of his old ally Philip, who was engaged 
in a war with the Romans. As he failed along the coafts of 
Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria, many of the mari- 
time cities of thofe provinces voluntarily fubmitted to him. 
Among thefe were Xephyrium, Soli, Aphrodiftas, and Corica. 
I'rom the latter he doubled the promontory Anemurium, and 

1 Joseph. Antiq. I. xii. c. 3. u Huron, in cap. 11. 

Daniel. 
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made himfelf matter of the city of Selinus. Upon the bare 
report of his approach the cities fent deputies to him from all 
parts, acknowledging his authority, and declaring themfelves 
ready to receive his troops within their walls. Corocefium 
(D) was the only city in thofe parts, which fuftained a fiege, 
though inverted with all the forces of that mighty monarch. 
While he was employed before this place, the Rbodians, not 
jn the lead terrified at his formidable power, fent an embafFy 
to him, requiring him not to extend his conquefts farther, 
and ro withdraw his troops out of Cilicia, elfe they fliouU 
he obliged to take up armsagainft him, and put a flop to his 
further progrefs. The proud monarch, who was ufed to 
give law to others, was highly provoked at this bold mefl'age 
from fo fmall a Hate ; but, however,, had command enough 
over his paffions not to exprefs any great refentment ; he on- 
ly anfwered, that hedefircd not to quarrel with the Rbodiam y 
but to keep up always a. good intelligence with them, and 
would therefore take care to order his embaffadors to renew 
the antient treaties his anceftors had made with Rhodes. He 
then fent embafiadors to Rhodes^ but in the mean time con- 
tinued the fiege of CGracefium^ which was at length taken by 
afTault; feveral other cities of Ionia and Molls underwent 
the fame fate ; but Cattnus, Myndus, Halicarnajjiti , and the 
if] and of Samos were preferved by the good offices of the 
Rhodlans, and the large fupplies of men and provilions, which 
they fent them. Antioehus^ having thus reduced moft of the 
maritime cities of Afia Alir.or^ at length failed to Ephejm, 
and having likewife made himfelf mafter of that city, took up 
his winter-quarters tin-re, fpending the remainder of the u\i! 
in concerting with Ins officers fnch meafures as miglit hi unit 
proper for the purfuing and accomplifhing of his vaft ch IUmv- ; 
tor nothi'ig lefs than the intire conqueft ot all thofe kingil ^i.' , 
which had formerly belonged to the Syrian empiie, uo-.L 
fati'.fv l«i> jmbiiicn * . 
The pre Smyr/M, Lttmpfihus, and other Greek cities of AJia, whiih 
cities cf at that time enjoyed their liberty, finding that Antiochu* ile- 



Aiia im- figned to reduce them all to the condition they were in 
fn>e tl>e his anccftorsj rcfolvcd to Jlaud out a<iain(t him : but not he 



pf.'es.'ton 

kooians. w '" Iv Xxx "'- Hit Ron. in cap. xi. Daniel. Afpia 

Syriac. 
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(D; Corocefum was a ilrong place (i mated near the fea oh 
top of a i^eep rock, 'which, according to Strabo, parted Gin * 
from PttmpljUa, This fort is now called Scandehrs. 
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ingable to refift fo powerful an enemy with their own ftrength, 
they implored the prote&ion of the Romans^ who willingly 
granted them it; for they plainly &w that it was their inte- 
reft to check the progrefs of Antiotbus towards the weft, and 
that if they fuffered him to fettle on the coaft of Afta, accord- 
ing to the plan he had laid down, he would have an eafy paf- 
fage from thence into Europe^ and difturb them in the pof- 
fcffionof the provinces they had already conquered, or might 
for the future conquer in Thrace and the adjacent countries. 
They therefore gladly laid hold of this opportunity, which the 
free cities offered them, of oppofing his further progrefs ; and 
immediately "difpatched embafladors to him ; but before their 
arrival, Antiochus having fen t two detachments from his army 
to beiiege Smyrna and Lampfacu$> had with the reft left 2s- 
phefusi and, crofiing the Hdlejpont^ feized all the Thracian 
Cberfonefus. His pretence for it was to take pofleflion of the 
old inheritance of his anceftors. We have already obferved. 



Thrace 



Lyfn 



to juftify his claim upon Thrace as being his great-grand- 
father's conqueft. The city of Lyfimachla which flood on 
the ifthmus leading into the Thracian Chcrfonefus y had been 
founded by this Lyfimachus^ but then lay in ruins, having 
been taken and reduced to this condition a few years before 
by the Thracians* Antiochus therefore had a deiign to re- 
build Lyfimachia^ and make it the capital of a great kingdom, 
which he intended as a portion for his fecond fon Seleucus. 
He was bent upon thefe projects when he left Ephefus^ and 
brought his troops by land into the Cherjonefus^ his fleet ar- 
riving before him at Lyfimachia, Here he made it his firft 
bufinefs to rebuild and repeople that great city. It was by 
its fituation the moft advantageous place he could have pitched 
upon in Europe \ he therefore undertook to make it a con- 
venient port for fhips of all fizes, and a magazine of arms and 
provilions for the armies he intended to employ in the re- 
covery of Thrace. With this view he aflembled together its E m i a jf a , 
old inhabitants, who were difperfed and fcattered in feveral donjent 
places, refcued from flavery fuch as had been made captives, from 
brought thither new citizens from the neighbouring countries, Rome to 
j?ave them moft ample privileges, and turnifhed them with Antio- 
cattle, with inftruments of hufbandiy, and whatever clfe was chus. 
neceflarj for their encouragement *. Year of 

Wiu i.u Antiochus was thus bulled in the rcftoring of Ly- 'he Mood, 
I'Vhuhla^ the Roman embafladors, u ith ibmc deputies from * 

He fore 

* Liv. & Appiak. ubifupra. On ill, 
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the Greek cities in Afia, arrived in Thrace, and finding An- 
tiochus then at Selymbria, a city of that country, did all that 
lay in their power to diffuade him from fettling in Europe. 
Antiochus received them very gracioufly, and entertained 
them in an hofpitable and polite manner but in the very 
firft conference their minds were fowered againft each o- 
ther, the Romans giving themfelvcs thofe imperious airs, 
which they aflumed where-everthey came. They told him, 
that their republic was d.flktisfied with his conduft ever fmcc 
he came into Europe, demanded the reft i tut ion of all the 
cities and provinces which he had taken from Ptolemy dur- 
ing his minority, and above all, infifted upon his giving up 
thofe places which he had ufurped from Philip ; fince the 
Romans, who had conquered the Macedonian , had a right to 
difpofe of them. What ! faid L. Cornelius, who fpoke on 
this occafion, (hall Rome have been at all the expence of the 
war with Philip, and Antiochus reap the advantages of it ? 
We fliould perhaps have connived at your conquefts in Afia. 
But thofe you are come to make in Europe we will not fuf- J 
fer. Is not this ftep a declaration of war with the Roman I 
fenate and people ? To this Antiochus, putting on a haughty I 
air in his turn, replied, I have long obferved that .£002; i$ I 
very watchful of my fteps, but quite regardlefs of her own. I 
Know then, proud Romans, that it no more concerns youl 
to examine what I do in Afia, than it concerns me to con-| 
troul you in any of your undertakings in Italy. You com-| 
plain of my proceeding with regard to the king of Egypt ; he I 
is my friend, and will foon become my fon- in-law ; and then \vt I 
fhall fettle our differences between ourfelves. As to the I 
Thracian cities, which I have lately taken from king Philip, I 
I muft let you know, that the Cherfonefus was never a parti 
of his dominions: Nicator, my great-grand-father, formerly I 
conquered it, and took it from Lyfimachus, whom he over-l 
came in Phrygia. Ptolemy, indeed, and Philip divided TbraaU 
between them, while my predecefTor was bufy elfewhere. Butl 
that does not alter the nature of their ufurpation ; and I ami 
come now juftly to recover what they unjuftly invaded. The I 
Thraaans have dcmolifhed Lyftmachia, a city belonging to mt'il 
and I am come to rebuild it. I will make it the capital of a king- 1 
dom, which is my right, and which I defign for my younger fon. I 
The Romans defircd that the embafiadors from Smyrna anJ I 
Lampfacus might be called in ; and they, being admitted ac-l 
cordiugly, fpoke with fo much freedom, that Antiochus, noti 
able to hear it, cried out in a violent paflion, that the Ro-m 
mans were not to be his judges ; upon which the affcmblyH 
broke up in great difordcr, no fatisfadlion being given on 

thcr ■ 
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ther fide', but all things tending to an open rupture f . It muft 
be owned, that according to the laws fettled among the cap- 
tains of Alexander * who furvived that prince and divided 
life conquefts, the claim of Antiochus to Thrace was not ill 
grounded. The ftrongeft took from the weakeft the ihare 

he had ufurped upon the divifion of Alexander's dominions ; 
and by this rule Thrace, which Lyftmachus had feized 
belonged to Nicator, who had conquered him, and 
confequently to Antiochus his great -grandfon. Neverthele/s 
this dilpute would have lafted a great while, if Antiochus had 
not been obliged to leave Lyfimachia for another enterprize, 
which was of more confequence to him than even this *. A 
report was fpread, that the king of Egypt was dead ; where- 
upon Antiochus looking upon Egypt as his own, haftened 
onboard his fleet to take poffeflion of it, and having left his 
fon Seleucus with the army at Lyfimachia to carry on the 
work begun there, he firft failed to Ephefus, where he joined 
to his fleet all the (hips he found in that harbour, and made 
ill the fail he could for Egypt ; but on his arrival at Patera: 
in Lycia, certain advice being brought him, that the report 
which was fpread of Ptolemy's death was falfe, he changed 
his courfe, and made for the illand of Cyprus, with a defign 
to feize it 5 but meeting in his way thither with a violent 
ftorm, his fleet fuffered ihipwreck near the mouth of the ri- 
ver Saras, which difcharges itfelf into the Cilician fea. Af- 
ter a confiderable lofs of fhips and men, he was glad to put 
in at Seleucia fE), to repair his {battered veflels, and from 
thence return to Antioch, without attempting any thing clfc 

that year a . 

What occafioncd the report of Ptolemy \s death was, 
a confpiracy which had been formed againft the life of that 
prince, and was firft fuppofed, and afterwards reported, to 
We taken effeft. Scopas the /E toll a n was the author of 
this confpiracy, who being commander in chief of all the 

' Po lyb. Legat. 10. p. 800. &. I. xvii. p. 769. Liv. & Ap 
•••an. ibid. < Liv. & Afpian. ubi fupra. a Poly a 

♦ wii. p. 771, 772. & V alj.si i Excerpt, p. 6 1. 

(E) Several cities, as we have obferved elfewhere, bore thL 
name, being all built by SelcucitsXicator. The city here fpoke of 
Kuod in G/nJa, about twelve miles from the Tea, on the banks of 
the Calicadmis. The ancient geographer.-, to diftin^uifh it from 
*he other cities of the fame name, call it Seleucia Tuubhtis ; an 
Vpellation which well a»rces with the mountainou. and rocky 
fcuntrv in whn }\ it Jlujil.° 
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foreign forces in the fervice of the Egyptian king, moll of 
which were Mtolians y imagined, that with fo formidable a 



body of well-difciplined troops, it would be eafy for nun to 
ufurp the crown, and make himfelf matter of the whole king* 
dom during the king's minority. He had already formed his 
fcheme for the attempt, and no doubt would have fucceeded 
in it, had he executed his treafon with the fame boldnefs and 
refolution with which he contrived it. But though he was a 
very bold and daring man, yet when he came to the executi- 
on, his heart failed him, and, inftead of going rcfolutely 
through with it, as fuch a defperate attempt required, he be* 
gan to confult at home, and debate with his friends and ac- 
complices, how he might bed manage it, and by that means 
let flip the opportunity. For Arijlomenes, the prime minif- 
ter, having in the mean time got information of the plot, 
caufed Scopas to be feized, and, having examined him before 
the council, and found him guilty, ordered him and all his 
accomplices to be executed. As for the reft of the £tolians y 
they having forfeited the good opinion which the Egyptians had 
entertained of them on account of their fidelity till that time, 
raoft of them were difbanded, and fent back into their own 
country. Scapas was found at his death poflefled of \p& rich- 
es, which he had amafled by plundering the countries where 
he commanded as general. As he had, during the courfe of 
his victories, reduced Judaa and Jerufalenty the greateft part 
of his treafures arofe, no doubt, from thence* One of his 
chief accomplices in this plot was Diaearchus^ who had for- 
merly been admiral in the fervice of Philip king of Macedon. 
We are told by Polybius y that Philip having commanded him 
to make war on the Cyclases, contrary to the moft iacred and 
folemn treaties, to (hew how little he regarded either piety 
Hannibal orjuftice, before he failed out of the port on that expedition, 
puts him- he cre&cd two altars, one to iniquity , and the other to impie* 
felf under fy^ an j facrificed on them both, to infult, we may fay, at 

the protec- fa f ame t j me both g 0( j s an g meni ^ s t £j s wretc h fad f 0 

Antioch % na "y diftinguifted himfelf by his crimes, Ari/iomenes very 
Yea r °of US 'juftly diftinguiflied him from the reft of the confpirators in 
the Flood ^ s P l,n ^' lment ' For the others were difpatched by poifon ; 
2804. * b ut Dicaarchus tormented to death b . 

Early next fpring Antiochus fet out from Antioch on 
his return to Ephcfus^ and was fcarce gone, when Hannibal 
arrived there, claiming his protection. This great general 
had lived fix years uninolcfted at Carthagc> ever fince the laft 
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peace with the Romans. But being now fufpe&ed to hold a 
jecret correspondence with Antiochus, and in concert with 
him to form proje&s againft Rome, his enemies fent private- 
ly advice of this to the fenate. Hereupon embafladors were 
immediately difpatched to Carthage, under pretence of fet- 
tling fome fmall differences between Majinfffa and the Car- 
thaginians, but in reality to watch Hannibal's condufl. If 
they found that he had entered into any engagements with 
Antiochus, the embafladors were ordered to demand him to be 
delivered up to them. But Hannibal no fooner heard of their 
arrival than he fufpefted their bufinefs, and knowing that he 
was guilty of the pra&ices which had been laid to his charge, 
refolved to withdraw before the embafladors could make a- 
ny inquiries. As he was Suffes, that is, the chief magillrate 
of the republic, he was obliged to appear continually in pub- 
lic; and this made his efcape the more difficult. He there- 
fore managed it with a great deal of addrefs ; he ordered his 
gold and filver to be carried to Tfiapfus, a city near a coun- 
try-feat, which he had on the fea-fhore at a fmall diftance from 
Carthage. There he equipped two fmall veflels, manned them 
with good rowers, and concealed them in a little gulf within 
reach of his houfe. When the day came on which he defign- 
to fet out, he appeared before the fenate and people as u- 
fual, and even had a conference with the Roman embafladors. 
In the evening he went out on horfeback, as it were to take a 
-turn to Thapfus, from whence he was to return immediately, 
and therefore he ordered his attendants as Suffes to wait for 
him at the. gate of the city. Being arrived at hiscountry- 
toufe, he immediately imbarqued with a few chofen fervants, 
and fet fail for the ifland of Cercina ; from Cercina he fleered 
his courfe to Tyre, where he was received with all the refpedt 
due to fo great a warrior, the Tyrians, who were originally 
the founders of Carthage, looking upon him as one of their 
own citizens. However, he did not flay long there, but 
purfued his journey to Antioch, hoping to find Antiochus 
there. But he being already gone for Ephefits, one of the 
king's fons kept him fome days at Antioch, being defirous 
f nat this great man fhould be prefent at the feftival celebrated 
"ear Daphne in honour of Apollo and Diana. As foon as 
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he found Antiochus yet wavering between peace and war. 
But Hannibal's pretence, and the reafons that great adverfary 
0} the Romans offered him, with the high opinion Antiochus 
tad of his condu£t and valour, foon determined the king's ic- 
Wution for war. He did not doubt but, with the counfll and 
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aflithace of a man, who had fo often defeated the Romans, 
and thereby juftly gained the reputation of being the greateft 
general of the age, he fliould be able to accomplifh all his de- 
figns. He now thought of nothing but vi&ories and con- 
quefts ; accordingly war being refolved on, all that year and 
the following were employed in making the neceffary prepa- 
rations c (F). 

Emhnjfa- ^ s ^ e niean time, Antiochus being informed at Ephefus 
Jtnfent tb at Flaminius, who was then at the head of the Roman troops 
fa Antio- in Greece, was making great preparations for a new war, and 
ch«is,jSV^ apprehending that he might fall upon his (on Seleucus, who 
tn Flami- was bufy in rebuilding Lyfimachia in Thrace, fent deputies to 

juus and F/aminJut tn nrnnnfe an alliance with Rome* By this embaf- 



*T* rm fy Antiochus defigneJ only to gain time, and difcover what the 
wards to R oma , zs wcre doing. Flaminius anfwered the envoys, that 
Rome. p OVvrer was expired fince the departure of the ten commif- 

fiohers, who had been fent to fettle the affairs of Greece and 
Macedon \ wherefore, if their matter defired to treat with 
the republic, he might fend an embaffy to Rome, where the 
fenate would examine his propofals d . When the embafladors 
returned to Ephefus with this anfwer, Antiochus, not having 
yet made the neceflary preparations for the war he defigned, 
in order to gain more time, refolved to fend a new embaffy 
to Rome, and accordingly ordered Menippus, Hegefianax, and 
Lyfias to depart immediately, and defire of the Roman fenate 
in his name the friendfhip and alliance of the republic. On 
their arrival at Rome they were not received with that civility 
and regard, which the dignity and reputation of their mafter 
defer ved ; the propofal they made was not at all relifhed by 
the major part of the fenators ; the fenate pretended to com- 
nound with them, and fet bounds to their mailer's pretentions 



cLiv. 1. xxxiii. in fine. Justin. I. xxxi. c. i. 8c z. JEuiu\ 
Prob. in Hannib. d Liv. 1. xxxiv. c. 24, 

(F) Cicero tells us (48), that, while Hannibal was at Ephefus, i\ 
peripatetic philofopher by name Phormio, having made an clegnn(,| 
and, as he thought, wife fpeech in his fchool, concerning the duty 
and office of a commander, how he fliould draw up his men in bat 
tnlia, advance againfr the enemy, retire, rally, &c. HanmbaU 
who was prefent, after having heard hjm fome time with a gre; 
ileal of patience, could not help crying out at laft, I have he:: ( 
in my days many an old fool, but never fuch a fool as Phormio 
Whence fulif concludes, that the military art is not to be learn 
from books in the clofet, but by a&ion in the field. 

f 4R) Of, de Oratore, /. ii« 
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nay, btfore they gave their anfwer, they took indireft means 
to affront the embafladors, they would not admit them into 
the fenate, but referred them to the? ten commiifioners, who 
had been formerly fent into Macedonia, to conclude a peace 
with Philip and fettle the affairs of Greece. Flaminius y who 
was then at Rome, was at the head of the commiffion, which 
did not a little difpleafe the embafladors ; for they remembered 
how he had received the embafly fent him by their mafter, 
while he commanded the Roman forces in Greece. However, 
the embafladors appeared before this new court, when Menip- 
pus exprefled himfelf in the following manner: Why are all 
thefe delays made, and indireft methods taken to give us a 
plain anfwer ? Our propofal is very plain, and contains no 
manner of difficulty ; we defire the friendfhip and alliance of 
the Roman people. We do not come to treat with you as 
a conquered people with their conqueror, or as nations at war 
with one another, to fettle their differences in an amicable 
manner. 4ntiochus and the Romans are neither upon the foot 
of enemies, or of conquerors. Why then do you pretend 
to give law to us ? What right have you to difpofe of the ci- 
ties of Afia and Europe ? What authority have you to di- 
rect us to withdraw our garifons from fome places, and not to 
feize others ? You may indeed treat Philip in this manner ; 
but do th£ laws of nations give you a right to afTume fuch an 
authority over Antiochus ? Flaminius anfwered this difcourfe 
of Menippus with an imperious air, in the following terms : 
Since you infift upon a direft anfwer, I will give you one : 
Antiochus fhall not be our friend and ally, but upon two con- 
ditions. The firft is, that he keep within the bounds of Afia. 
The fecond, that if he comes into Europe, he fhall not take 
it amife, that the Romans protect the Greek cities in Afia, and 
enter into an alliance with them. At thefe words Hegeftanax 
could not help crying out, What injuflicc ! your defign plainly 
is to difpoflefs Antiochm of the dominions of his anceftors. 
The Chcrfonefus and all Thrace Ik longed to his great-grandfa- 
ther, whofe right has dcfcuided iutire to him. The pofleilion 
which he ha? lately taken uf his inheritance, was no more 
than refcuing it out of the hands of ulnrpen. Has Rome fo 
good a right as this to the Ga t cities in Europe and Afia ? 
By what title do you pretend to julrafy your conquering them, 
or your depriving the king of Sytia of them ? He deflrcs in- 
deed your friendihip, but in an h mou ruble way ; he is not 
fond of purchafmg it at fo dear a r ice. To thefe folid reafons 
flaminius could give no other uni'wcr, but that Rome was de- 
termined to purine the refolution ihe had taken of procuring 

all the Greeks their liberty. /EA/s and hnia % faid he, are 

inhabited 
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inhabited by colonies from Greece ; and we have formed a de- 
fign of letting all the Greeks at liberty. Thofe of Europe 
afe already fecured againft the tyranny of Philip, and it is 
now our bufinefs to proted thofe of Afta againft the power 
of Antiochus : what can be more humane or commendable ? 
This fpeech of Flaminius confounded, if Livy is to be credited, 
Hegeftanax, who, by his filence, fays he, fhewed his confufion. 
But, with that great hiftorian's leave, nothing can be weaker 
than the principle on which Flaminius argued ; for if Thrace, 
AZolis, and Ionia belonged to Antiochus by an antient conqueft, 
could the pretence of reftoring them to their liberty be a juft 
reafon for withdrawing them from their obedience to their law- 
ful fovereign ? the defign of fetting a prince's fubje&s at liber- 
ty, is not furely a fufficient reafon for others to make war up- 
on him : it muft therefore be owned, that the war, which 
Rome waged with Antiochus, was founded on ambition, and 
not onjuftice. The final anfwer of the ten commiffioners 
was this : Take your choice, either let Antiochus forbear ever 
fetting foot in Europe, or not' be furprized if we fend our 
troops over into Afta. The embafladors declared, That their 
mafter would not enter into an alliance with Rome upon fuch 
difhonourable terms, but would prefer a war to the lofs of 
his antient right to vaft countries in Europe and Afta e . It is 
not improbable, that Antiochus made thefe firft advances in 
afking the friendfhip of the Romans, purely to throw all the 
blame of a rupture upon them ; for in effedt he was already 
determined upon a war, and making great preparations for 
the carrying it on both by fea and land. 
Hannibal . H ann *bal, who kept conftantly with Antiochus, encourag- 
endeavours ' n S ^im to declare war with Rome, and infpiring him with 
to draw tne hatred he himfelf bore to that imperious republic, made 
Carthage an attempt to engage his own nation in the party he had lately 
into a con- embraced. He had ftill many friends at Carthage ; however, 
jederacy he did not think itfafe to treat with them by letters, but pitched 
with An- upon a foreign merchant, who was come to trade at Ephe- 
tiochus. fas, where Hannibal was then refilling with Antiochus. His 

name was Arifto, and he fecmed to be mighty well qualified 
for any difficult negotiation. As he was by birth a Tyrian, 

he underftood the Carthaginian lant'iiaiir, the Tyrians and 
Carthaginians being, as it were, but one people. Betides, he 
was a man of great add re fs, intrepidity and refolution, and 
Hannibal had more than once experienced his lki!l in bufinefs, 
having employed him in the execution of feveral important 

* Li v ibid. c. 

commifltoji* , 
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commttfiogs ; he therefore gave him proper inftru&ions, told 
him the names of thofe he might confide in, and of fuch as he 
ought to fuiped, and, without committing any thing to writ- 
ing, taught him feveral figns, by which he might fatisfy his 
friends that he a&ed in his name. AriJIo? with thefe inftruc- 
tions, fet out for Carthage? and arriving there was taken for 
a Carthaginian. He did not therefore make himfeJf known 
to any but Hannibal's friends, foliciting them, in his name, 
to take up arms once more againft their old enemy, and join 
many other nations that were ready to fall upon Rome? and in 
all likelihood to overpower her. He difcovered to them the 
defign Antiochus had formed of fending Hannibal to revive the 
war in Italy? &c. But tho' the Tyrian carried on his nego- 
tiation with all the fecrecy and circumfpe&ion he could, yet 
his frequent vifits to the leading men of HannibaPs fa&ion 
betrayed him, and at length one of the oppofite party declar- 
ed in the public fenate, that he had certain intelligence of 
dangerous intrigues, which were carrying on by one AriJIo 
in favour of Antiochus^ and that a ftorm was ready to break 
out, which would utterly defiroy the Carthaginian republic. 
Hereupon thefenators all with one voice cried out, that Arif- 
to ought to be feized, and embafladors fent to Rome to deli- 
ver him up to the fenate. AriJIo was therefore cited to appear, 
which he did without betraying the lcaft fear; nay, he defied 
them all to produce any proof of his being fent by Hannibal, 
or carrying on intrigues of any fort whatfoever \ but as he 
could not give a good account of his bufinefs at Carthage, 
and had been obferved to make frequent and private vifits to 
thofe of Hannibal's faction, fome were for feizing, and pu- 
nifliing him, as an emiflary fent by Hannibal to draw their 
republic into new troubles •? but others pleaded in his behalf, 
remonftrating, that, if they arretted him upon bare fufpici- 
ons, no foreign merchants would, for the future, venture ro 
come into their ports, by which means they fliould be depriv- 
ed of the moft valuable branch of their revenues ; bcfides 
as the fubjefls of their republic were continually trading to all 
the ports of the Mediterranean? other nations, cfpecially the 
Tp-ians? would not fail to make reprifals, which wouU put 
a ftopto their trade, without which their republic couhi nor 
fubfift. Thefe confiscations fufpended, tor Ionic days, th: 
arreft of the Tyrian? who took this opportunity to make hi* 
efcape, having kept, the whole time he w.is at Cartha^r? 
his ihip in a readinefs to fet fail ; but, bctorc he went off, hr 
made Life of a ftratagem, which feemed calculated to make 
the Roman* fufpect the whole fenate. In the du/k of the t - 
vening he went privately into the hall where public audience.-. 
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were given, and, over the prefident's feat, affixed the follow- 
ing words in capitals : Arifto had no orders to treat with pri- 
vate perfons, but with the finate of Carthage. His defign in 
this was to prevent Hannibal's friends from being fufpe&ed, 
or brought into trouble, and to raife difturbances in the city. 
Acordingly the fight of this writing put the whole city in a 
ferment ; fome were for taking part with Antiochus in his 
wars with Rome? others for keeping to their late engagements 
with a republic, whole fuperiority they had already experien- 
ced, and whofe vengeance they dreaded. The latter party 
prevailed, and an embafly was fent to Rome, to inform the 
fenate of what had pafled. As for Arijlo, he fet fail that ve- 
ry night, and got fafe to Ephefus, where he was amply re- 
warded by Hannibal^ though his negotiations had failed of 
the defired effeft * . 

Antiochus in the mean-time, without declaring his intenti- 
ons, continued his preparations for the war he was refolved to 
make upon the Romans ; and, in order toftrengthen himfelf by 
new alliances, went to Raphia (G), and there married his 
daughter Cleopatra to Ptolemy Epiphanes king of Egypt, to 
whom fhe had been fome years before betrothed. The prin- 
cefs's portion was Ccele-Syria, Phoenice, Judaa and Samaria, 
but upon this condition, that the revenues of thefe four pre* 
vinces fhould be equally divided between the father and fon- 
in-law. Some writers tell us, that Antiochus had no other 
view at firft in marrying his daughter to Ptolemy, but to have 
a fair opportunity, by her means, of diTpatching him, and 
feizing the kingdom for himfelf ; but that the virtuous queer, pre- 
ferred the regard (he owed to her hulband to the ambitious de- 
figns of her father. On his return from Rapkia to Antioch, 
he married Antiochis his fecond daughter to Ariarathes kin;; 
of Cappadocia. The third was defigned for Eumenes king of 
Pergamus y in order to draw off that brave prince from his anci- 
ent alliance with Rome. With this view he caufed the mutch to 
be propofed to the king of Pergamus and his two brutlm 
Attalus and Pbiletarus. His two brothers highly upprow ' 
of it, thinking it a very honourable and an advantage'::, 
match j but the young king himfelf judged othcrwife of r. 

' Li v. I. xxxiv. Just in. I* xxxi. c. 3 4. Appia*:. in Syiiac 
p. 89, 90. 

(G)' Strabo and Livy place Raphla in P : ^ui.e ; Ptolemy ma!;* w 
it a city of Santa* ia % and Pliny of hluma-a \ bur as it ttood n>Mr I 

Jaza, it iti counted by other geographers amom> the citie* of P-* I 
iiiue. I 

t! mkif * I 
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that of Antiochus. He told his brothers, that, if he mar- 
ried the daughter of Antiochus, he could not help engaging 
with him in his wars againft the Romans, who, if they 
lhould get the better of Antiochus, as he had reafon to believe 
they might, would certainly drive him out of his kingdom. 
On the other hand, if Antiochus fliould conquer, no advan- 
tage would accrue from thence to him, it being manifeft, 
that Antiochus aimed at the fovereignty of all AJia ; and if 
he accompli/hed his defigns, he might perhaps leave him, as 
being his fon-in-law, on the throne, but would, at the fame 
time, require fuch fubje&ion and dependance from him, as 
would, four all the pleafure of reigning. Thefe reflcdi- 
ons made Eumenes reject the offer made him by the king of 
Syria 9 and continue attached to the Romans. The event 
Efficiently proved the wifdom of his choice 8 . 

Antiochus had no fooner folemnized thefe marriages, but 
he haftened back into AJia Minor, and arrived at Ephefus in 
the depth of the winter. From thence, in the beginning of 
the fpring, he marched againft the Pifidians, who ftill held 
out againft him, and made himfelf mafter of all the country 
round Selga, a city on the banks of the river Cejlrius (M). 
The Romans, hearing of the progrefs he made in Pifsdia, 
and being informed by their friends in Afia, that moft of the 
eaftern princes were ready to declare for Antiochus, in order 
to avert the evil confequences of an alliance, into which all 
AJia feemed to have entered, and at the fame time to have a 
certain knowledge of the ftate of affairs in thofc dilhint regi- 
ons, thought it neceffary to fend embafladors to the king of 
hria, with orders to vifit the coafts of Ajia and Greece, and 
there fee what ftates or republics feemed to waver between 

Antiochus and Rome. Three perfons of diftin£tion, who had j 

:>een already employed in negotiations with the princes of the f, Q ^ p tJr 
•aft, were pitched upon for this embafly, viz. P. Hu/picius, /, v n u . 

nuns tu 

B Liv. 1. vxxv. & xxxvii. Appian. in Syrinc p. 88 Hi- Antio 
ikon, in Daniel, c. 11. Joseph. Antiq. I. xii. c. 3. I'oly B . L h, iv 

kgat. 25. 

CM) The name of Selga is corrupted in moft copies of Lru\ 
Adenitis is of opinion, that Livy means 'he city of Sc/ga t whic.'i 
1'ood on a mounrain near the borders of Pamfbylia ; and for tin-; 
iwifon fome modern geographers place it among the cities of that 
Province. Niger calls it Philadelphia. Gtarcan, inllead of Sit a 
«nd Sita, which we find in the text, reads Sida t which was a citv 

r J Pamphylia near Piftdia, at a finall diilance from die mouth ol 

: lie river Eurymedon. 

Vol. VHI. Ttt P. 
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P. VilliuS) and P. JElius, three of the ten commiffioners 
who had fettled affairs in Greece and Macedon. Livy> on the 
authority of fome hiftorians, tells us, that Scipio was in this 
embaify, and that, on this occafion, Hannibal gave him that 
celebrated anfwer, when, fpeaking of great commanders, 
he named Alexander in the firft place, Pyrrhus in the fecond, 
and himfcif in the third. Some authors are of opinion that 
Scipio was not in this commiffion, and confequently lock up- 
on the conference between him and Hannibal as a mere fi&i- 
on ; but this point we fliail examine in a more proper pface. 
The cmbafladors fet out from Rome, and, purfuant to their 
directions, landed at Eloea (I) in the kingdom of Pcrgamus^ 
where they found king Eummes ready to take up arms againft 
Antiochus. As this prince was (till in Pifidia^ and Hannibal 
waited for him at Ephefus, the Roman i-mbaffadors went thi- 
tln r to vifit Hannibal^ beiii^ ordered by the fenate to gain 
him over, if poffiblc, or at k aft, by their civililus, to make 
Antiochus fufpeft him as keeping; a fecret intelligence with 
I?anrvb."il his enemies Th»* Lft of thefe defigns had the ciefircd effeft, 
( '•> , 'tt'/r- a *, wc iii.il] foon fee, Fillius ) and, if Claudius Shiadrigarius 
,r,J u \ />.■•' : . j,, j.„ cr.ditcdj Scipio paying him frequent vifits, and /hewing 
Krwnnrv- ;i p * rtictil ir regard for him. In one of thefe vifits thev jc- 
^ ' pushed him, in a friendly manner, with his flight from 

Ci.rthagt, alluring him, that Rome would have protected ii:m 
acaind his doincilic enemies ; thev advifed him to return to 

— * 

Jus own country, where he fhould, under the protection of 
Rome, he reinltatrd in ail his former honours ; they told him, 
th;:t Rome, never fpoke of him bur with admiration, the rer- 
r r which he had formerly ftjuck into her, being changed 



into cflcv.-M, sJt. lutr.nibal was greatly plea fed v/ith th'fc 
r.nr fj?eeel:es ; hut ncverthdefs could not be prevailed upon 
i''.iu" to return to Cartlagt^ or al ar.don the caufe of /tnth- 
c '■ which he had tljvuifjd. ffe often appeared in public 
i'. i the RoWitn erubafiador frctj^entlv converted wi'h 

ti .: i in private, .'nd laiil), even n. r}"crcd them to loiij.e 
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h.m hi the lajne l.oufe, nut bchvz wdi apprzu), ^ 

.hi. a he w.t*, oi the i ad couK-quenccs tjjat m::. r l.' 
i.Lu-nd ho ci-iiv criiiig thus familiarly wi.h the Reman envo» «. 
»n effect, Antiochus was informed of it in P/Jidia, and, from 

(I) R!<ca bordered upon 6V/?/ /l/ry^f, about twenty miles froai 
r*>\?umusi and ilood on the sEjran Tea, near the mouth of tin* 
f.4t/.0ff, over againft Metelina % and had a convenient harbour, h 

a: preienc a final 1 village, known by : he name of Aha The an 
. - i.t dry of was divided Irom Z*j£m by an arm of the fcJ, 

« -J Ice i j»e ■"/// of E era. 

that 
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that time, began to fufpect him, fancying that he had re- 
conciled him (elf to Rome y he was therefore no more em- 
ployed in making the neceflary preparations for the war, 

Antiochus not thinking it fafe to depend upon him in mat- 
ters of fueh importance h . 

From Epbefus the embafladors advanced to Apamea in 
Pbrygia , with a defign to wait there for Antiochus , who be- 
ing informed of their arrival, went thither to hear their pro- 
pofaJs. As the Romans were too proud to abate any thing of 
their pretentions, they ftilJ infifted on Antiocbus's confining 
himfelf to Afia ; on his giving up fome cities which he actually 
pofieffed, and his renouncing all his rights in Europe, particu- 
larly to Thrace and the Cher 'a- ejus - y fo that the conference 
between the king and the embalTadors was warm, but not 
long, a melancholy piece of news which the king received 
having foon put an end to it. He received advice, that his 
fon Antiochus, a prince of great merit, and one who had fig- 
nalized himfelf by acortduft worthy of an hero, was dead in 
Syria, whither he had been fent to keep thofe provinces in 
their duty. What heightened the king's grief on this oc- 
calion was, a report fpread abroad, that he, growing jealous 
of his rifing merit, had caufed him to be poifoned by the 
euniichs of his court. Tho* this report had no good founda- 
tion, it was necefiary for the king to deftroy it, by the ap- 
pearance of an extraordinary grief. The embaffadors were 
therefore difmifled without concluding any thing, and Antio- 
chus purfued his rout to Ephefus, where Hannibal, who was 
itill in that city, foon found, that he was not the fame fa- 
vourite as formerly ; for Antiochus, under pretence of foliludc, 
/hut himfelf up in his palace, and refufed the Carthaginian 
admittance. The king fpent his whole time there in private 
conferences with one Minio his fole confidant. AAinio was 
a courtier, who had no knowledge of foreign affairs, and 
judged of his matter's war with the Romans only by the vic- 
tories he had g.uned in the eaft. He did not doubt in the 
leait, but Antiochus, who had defeated Acbceus, Molo, Alex- 
under, and often the king of Egypt, would, in like manner, 
humble the hauglity Romans ; being therefore big wiih this 
expectation^ he defneu the king to fend for the Roman em- 
bailadors, who were then at Pergamits, and undertook to an- 
Iwer them in his name. Antiochus, being tired with lo mam' 
ufelefs conferences, and his mourning ferving him for a jult 
pretence to treat with the Romans fur the future only h, L-s 

h T. i v . 1 x % x i v, x \ x v. j e s r / m . 1 x >: v i c .1. Fro :« t ■ Sn v :i £. 
■■ 1 ■ e. $ A v i» i an. in Syriac. p 00,91. 
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favourites, complied with his requeft, and the embafladors 
were accordingly fent for. When they arrived, the proud 
Minio received them with more haughtinefs than Antiochus 
himfelf would have done. What he chiefly urged in behalf 
of his mailer's pretenfions was, That he had as good a right 
to the countries pofiefled by the eaftern Greeks, whom he or his 
anceftors had conquered, as the Romans had co thofe of the 
weftern Greeks in Italy and Sicily. All the Greek colonies, 
faid Minio, have, according to you, a right to the general 
liberty of Greece \ but does not Rome herfelf a£t in a direcl 
opposition to this pretty fpeculaton ? Are there not cities in 
Italy which are as much Grecian as thofe in Afta? Were not 
Rkcgium, Naples, and larentum built by Greeks ? and yet 
you exclude them from this general infranchifement, and 
keep them in fubjeition to your republic. What ! can you 
keep the eaftern part of Italy, and Sicily, the fineft ifland in 
the fca, in flavery, and, at the fame time, make war upon 
Antiochus, becaufe he keeps Ionia, A^olis, and Thrace under 
his jurifdiclion ? What is the difference between the flavery 
of Smyrna and Lampfacus on one fide, and that of Tarentum 
and Syracufe on the other ? The right Antiochus has to Ionia, 
/F.'Ah, and Thrace was derived to him from his anceftors; 
whereas Rome owes her pofTeffing of Great Greece in Italy, 
and all the whole ifland of Sicily, to conqueft. He conclud- 
ed his fpeech by definng them not to ufe querks or imperti- 
nent words, but to give a direct anfwer to this queftion, 
Why does not Rome maintain the liberty of the weftern 
Greeks, fince {he is fo zealous for that of the eaftern ? Sulpi- 
c 'us endeavoured to anfwer this demand, by feying, That 
Rorr.c, ever fince (he conquered thofe cities, had held them 
without any interruption, they never having patted into 
any other hands from the time they were firft fubdued by the 
republic; whereas the Greek countries pofiefled or claimed 
by A" f ioJ)ns , tho* formerly conquered by his anceftors, 
had undergone, iince that time, many changes. Some, faid 
he, have been fubjec't to Philip or Ptolemy ; others have reco- 
vered their liberty ; can therefore any thing be more juft and 
humnnae than to reftorc it to them i ? The reafoning of the 
Roman was\ as every one fees, more fpecious than folid ; (<> 
that all tli'u *s confidcred, the war which the Romans made 
upon th • kiivz of Syria was unjuft, and the effect only of 
their ujilvundeJ ambition. However, Minio, by his matter's 
order, olleicd to {rive up hi* claim to fome Greek cities in 
///'.-, ..ii'l to u»aijitain the liberty of Rhodes, Byzantium* 

\.\w ibid A p im a n . in Syriac. p. 92. 
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and Cyzicus ; nay, he even confented, that thefe free ftates 
jhould enter into an alliance with Rome ; but the embafladors 
were not fatisfied, and ftill infifted, that Ionia and Molls 
ftould partake of the common liberty of Greece. This 
tntiochus oppofed, and the embafladors returned to Italy * lea- 
ving matters in the fame fituatton they had found them on 
their firft arrival k , 

Thev were no fooner gone but Antiocbus called a council 
of war, <:ompofed of all the chief officers of his army, as 
mil foreigners as Syrians. Hannibal alone was excluded 
from it, his too familiar conferences with the Roman envoys 
having made Antiockus jealous of him. The queftion which 
the king put to the council was, Whether it was proper to 
make war with the Romans ? The council knew the king's 
inclinations, and were therefore all zealous for a war, that 
being the fureft way to make their court, and gain his confi- 
dence. Alexander of Acarnania^ who had formerly ferved Antiockn 
Philip and was now in great favour with Antiocbus, afiiired refoha 
the king, that the Macedonians would join him as foon as he upoxasaar 
lauded in Greece \ and that, as the £ to I tans and Nabis tyrant mtb the 
of Sparta had taken up arms, and were ready to declare for Ro mans. 
him, he could not fail of fuccefs ; but at the fame time he 
aivifed him to difmtfs Hannibal, and fend hini back to his 
own country. His prefence there, faid he, will alone be 
lufficient to keep the Romans in awe, and increafe their diffi- 
dence. The hopes, in all likelihood, of commanding the 
army himfelf, was what induced the Acamanian to give 
ibis advice; but, however that be, Antiochus from that time 
refolv^d to declare war w ith the Romans. 

In the mean time Hannibal plainly feeing, by the king's Hanni- 
tahaviour to him, that he had taken umbrage at his conduct, biVsfpeeA 
thought it neceflary to undeceive him ; having therefore de- to Antio- 
m.inded, and, with much-ado, obtained a private audience, chus, *wh» 
he told the king, that when he, was fcarce nine years old, he difirujhi 
began to be an irrcconcileable enemy to the Romans, his fa- 
tiler Hamilcar having made him fwear upon the altars, that 
lie would never lay afide his h.itrcJ to Rome but with hi* 
life; that he had (V.Ta&ed fuitable to that oath, having made 
'•vur with thofe rej u ILans for thirty years together \ that he 
bad now left his native oumry for no other reafon but to 
keep more fh icily to thefe engagements; that this an imofity 
nmutrht him into Aft a, and the easier deiire he had or' doing 
what millhief he could to that proud and imperious republic, 
tau led him into his dominions. If you, (aid t!jc I mi thaphiian* 
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difdain my atfiftance, guided by the fame hatred, I will 
" fly to every pare of the world where there are foldiers and arms, 
to raife up new enemies againft Rome. I hate them, and 
am hated by them. So long as you are refolved to make war 
upon them, you may confider Hannibal as the firft of your 
friends; but if there be any motives which incline you to 
peace, take counfel of others, not of me. I feek for no- 
thing hut war, and if I cannot find it here, I will be gone, 
and kave the place, I ought to hold near you, to courtiers, 
who feek my ruin only to aggrandize themfelves. Antiockia, 
ftruck with thefe words, feemed to be reconciled to him. 
He then told the king, That he did not, by any means, ap- 
prove of the advice which Alexander \h& Acarnanian had giv- 

His opini- ? n ^' IX1 - No, Gud lt ls not * n Greece, but in Italy that 
en with y ou ca » make yourfelf formidable. The Romans are invin- 
relation to cible every-where but on their own continent. You muft 
the war. employ the forces of the Italians againft the mailers of Italy. 

Indeed any other nation would find it difficult to tranfport 
troops into the eaft ; but the Romans will tire you out even 
here by their conftancy. Their troops will over-run thefe 
countries like a torrent in a few months. This I take the 
liberty to tell you now in private, and fhall not be afraid to 
repeat the fame things in public in the face of your court. 
H ive I not fome right to teach your generals how to mai'e 
war with the Romans? They were never able to conquer »' 
fo long as I kept tooting in Italy ; but Carthage recalled'* 
and I met with a conqueror in Africa, who could not hurt 1 
me in Italy. Take therefore my advice, carry your troops 
over into Italy, and flop the inundation which threatens you 
at the fpring head This difcourfe would have made a hir- 
ing impreffion in the mind of Antiochus, had not the many 
flatterers about him, who were jealous of Hannibal, effaced 
it j and lucky it was for Rome that Hannibal's fcheme was 
thus oppofed ; for tiie Brutil,* SaleWwi, Lucani, Samnttes, 
and the greateft pai t of the eaft of*' -J** were ready Co fol- 
low his ftandards, while the Gauls t ' weft would have 
obliged the Romans to divicSH*heir s ; fo that Romi 
would have reLpfed into the fa dangc from which Scipii 
had .delivered her. 

Thk Romans, not knowing ) for certain whether An* 
tiochus would accept or not the conditions offered him, made 
no preparations for war till the return of their e;mbafladors j 
but ilieu they be^an to take proper meafurcs to prevent the 
evils that threatened them, both in Greece where the Mtoli&M 

1 Li v. ibid. 

were 
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were ready to revolt, and in Afia, where Antiochus was 
miking vaft preparations. Nothing now kept this prince in 
Ma, but an expedition which he had undertaken againft the 
cities of Smyrna, Lampfacus, and Alexandria in Troas, which 
Antiochus thought dangerous to leave behind him unreduced. 
The JEtolians being, from confederates of the Romans, now 
become their enemies, had fent embaffadors to him, inviting 
him over into Greece. Thoas, the brother of Dicaarchus, 
then praetor of Mtolia, who was at the head of this embafly, 
a/Tared Antiochus, that the At to Hans would join him, as foon 
as he landed in Greece, with all their forces, and aft in con- 
cert with him ; that Philip king of Alacedon, Nabis king of 
Lacsdamon, and feveral other Greek powers, who hated the 
Romans in their hearts, would declare againft them. He ob- 
ferved in his fpeech to the king, that the Romans, by draw- 
ing their forces out of Greece, had left it in a defenceless 
condition ; that this was the beft opportunity he could wifti 
for to poflefs himfelf of that country ; that the Greeks 
wuld all receive him with open arms the inftant he came 
among them, £5fY. This foothing defcription of the irate of 
Greece, prevailed fo far with Antiochus, that he refulved to 
drop the defign of reducing the three above-mentioned cities, 
and haften into Europe, without even waiting for the forces * 
that were in full march from Syria to join him. According- n l oc us 
. having firft gone to Ilium, and there offered a facrifice ^ 
'•'nerva, he embarked for Greece with no more than ten Greece 
moufand foot, five hundred horfe, and fix elephants, which Year of 
w:rc fcarce enough to take poflcflion of the country, had it cheFiood 
ivca wholly unguarded. With thefe forces he arrived in the 2 Soy. 
ifland of Eubcva, about the end of the fummer, and from Before 
thmce p3iTed to Demetrius in Thejfaly, where he fu mmoned Chriit, 
all the chief officers of his army, to confult with them about J 9-- 
to-- 1 future operations of the .war. On this occafion H.mnibal, 
w.io was admitted to >' >* council, and afked his opinion in 
the fiifr place, inf mi.- what he had often declared, viz, 
I hat the Romans ,iot to.be conquered but in Italy, and 
therefore it had . his c ant advice to begin the war 
there; however, 1 _o oth ncafurcs had hecn taken, and 
the king was then .1 Gre> it was his opinion, in the pre- 




lent ft ate of affairs, that ...e king fhould fend immediately 
for all his forces out of *lfia, without depending upon t lie 
fi'tolians, or other Greek allies, who, he forefaw, would de- 
rive him ; and that the inftant thefe forces arrived, lie 
Olould inarch with the- in to thole coa/ls of Greece which lie 
't'u-againft Italy, and there likewifo keep his fleet, one 
" 1 * 1 f i ot which fhould be employed to ravage and alarm the 

coafts 
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coafts of Italy-, and the other kept in fome harbour near 
him, to make a fhew of paffing over, and to be, in effed, 
ready to crofs over, in cafe a favourable opportunity fhould 
offer. By this means, faid he, the Romans will be kept at 
home to guard their own coafts - y and this, at the fame time, will 
be the beft method of carrying the war into Italy ^ the only 
place where they can be conquered. This advice- was un- 



doubtedly the beft that could then be given to Antiochus ; 
but he complied with it only in that particular which related 
to the troops of Afa y fending immediately orders to Polyxe- 
Tiidas his admiral to tranfporc them into Greece. With regard 
to all the reft of Hannibal's plan, the flatterers about the 
court diverted the king from putting it in execution, afluring 
him, that he could not fail of fuccefs ; that, fhould he fol- 
low Hannibal's plan, all the glory would be afcribed to the 
Carthaginian who had formed ft ; that it was proper the king 
fhould have all the honour of this expedition, and therefore 
they advifed him to follow his own counfels, without heark- 
ening any more to Hannibal. After this the king went to 
Lamia, and there being inverted with the chief command of 
the jEtolians, and declared their generaliffimo, he returned to 
Eubosa^ where he made himfelf mafter of Chalets, and took 
up his winter-quarters in that city m . There he fell in love 
with the daughter of a Chalcidian called Cle opto I emus, in 
whofe houfe he lodged ; and, notwithstanding the difpropoi- 
tion of her age, fne being under twenty, and he upwardb of 
fifty, married her, and pafled the remainder of the winter in 
nuptial rejoicings and revcllings, with as much fecurity as in 
the moft peaceable times. The example of the king infect- 
ed the whole armv, both officers and foldiers abandoni<°:_ 
themfelves to idlenefs and debauchery. He was not rouzeu 
out of this lethargy, till news was brought him, that Aiitiin 
the Run. an conful was advancing full march again! I him ;it 
the head of twenty thoufand foot, anJ two thoufand boric 

Anti chus ^ ^ C cou '^ ^° on t ' l ' s a '* ,rm * was to Ifize the lainuu 

, . 10 . s (heights of Thermopylae* and (end to the ALtolians for nu 
* footed at * ( , . / ; L - . , , 

Thenno- * orccs » * or tnc inclemency or the wcaiher, and concraiv 

pyire winds having prevented the arrival of the Aftatic troop-. 

Year of which Po/y\e>.'iffas wa«« bringing mrr, the kilU' had only 

the thofe forces with him which he had brought the vear before : 

Flood, but before the /Ktolians could come to his aililhiue, the /?- 

2808. mans having forced, with incredible bravery, the pallia ^ 

Before Thermopylae cut the king's army in pieces, Ahtiochm him I* 

Gil r ill, 

! 9 f j In Liv. 1. xxuvi. Justin. I. xxxi c. ^, & 6. Ami*'* 

' in Syriac. p. 93, 94. 
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having narrowly efcaped with only five hundred men to 
Chalets n . But of this battle, and the furrender of the ci- 
ties and ftrong holds that followed it, we have already given 
a particular and diftinfl: account in our hiftory of Greece 0. 
Aniiochus did not ftay long at Chalets, but from thence made Antiochus 
all the hafte he could to his fleet, and, going on board with returns in* 
the poor remains of his fluttered army, pafled over to to Ma. 
Epbefus, carrying with him his young wife, and, thinking 
himfelf fafe there from the Romans^ he entirely negle&ed 
every thing that could fecure him againft fo formidable an 
enemy. His flatterers had made him believe, that they would 
never venture over into JJia ; but Hannibal, who had re- 
gained his confidence, roufed him out of the idle and indo- 
lent life, into which he was relapfed, telling him, that as the 
Roman fleet was no lefs formidable than their land-forces, he 
was furprized that they had not yet crofled over into JJia ; 
that they would, without all doubt, foon appear on the 
coafts, and oblige him to fight both by fea and land for the 
dominion of JJia ; and that he muft refolve either to re- 
nounce his pretenfions to fo wealthy a country, or to defend 
itfword in hand. The king was ftruck with this fpeech, 
aid therefore fent to haften the march of his troops from the 
eaftern provinces, which were not yet arrived. He like wife 
caufed his fleet to be equipped with all poilible expedition, 
and, going on board of it himfelf, fet fail for the Thradan 
Cberfonefus, where he fortified Lyjtmachia, as alfo Sejfos and 
Jbydos, and the other cities in that neighbourhood, to prevent 
the Romans from crofling the Hellefpont into Afia. In the 
meantime Polyxenidas, who was then at Ephefus, having re- 
ceived advice, that the Roman fleet had appeared off" Dele*, 
^patched a meflenger to acquaint Antiochus therewith. Upon 
this intelligence the king haftened back to Epbefus, and hav- 
ing there furnmoned a council of war, it was unanimoufly re- 
Jblvcd, that Polyxenidas, the Syrian admiral, fliould fail out 
in fearch of the Roman fleet, and venture an engagement. 
Accordingly the fleer, to the number of an hundred, or, as 
others will have it, two hundicd fail, weighed anchor, fleer- 
ing their courfe towards Phocea in /Eolis. The R>,man licet, 
commanded by C. Livius, and confiding of fourfcorc fhips 
upon intelligence that the Syrians were in fearch of them, 
k-ft the road of Delos, and, having doubled the tape of C>ry- 
c *n in Ionia, met the enemy \> fleet near Cyjji**. lioth fleets 
"dvanced in line of battle, and engaged with the utmoft fu- 
ry, victory was long doubtful, Livius having the advantag? 
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in the right wing, and Polyxeniias in the left. At length 
Eumenes king of Pergamus 9 who had been placed in the rear 
with fifteen fhips, falling upon Polyxenidas 9 put the enemy's 
fright wing in diforder, and thereby determined the fate of 

A fh * C da ?' The BP**** on a11 fldes betook ^hemfelvcs to flight, 
dtfeatedb an< * Livius 9 purfuing them, took thirty of their fliips, afte 
that of the ^ lav * n § ^ unk ten * n ^ e engagement. The Romans loft but 
Romans one ^'P' w ^ c h was taken * n the very beginning of the fight ; 

but the whole crew leaped over-board, and efcaped flavery 
by fwimming to the other Roman veffels. Polyxenidas put in 
no- where till he got to Epbefus, whither Livius purfued 
him ; but, finding that he would not venture out, he fent 
Eumenes and the Rhodians home, and retired himfelf to Ca- 
na 9 a port in Myjia 9 where he drew his (hips aGiore for the 
enfuing winter, after having fortified the place with a ditch 
and rampart?. 

In the meah time Antiochus was at Magnefia aflembling 
there his land-forces. When news was brought him, that 
his fleet had been defeated at Corycus, he haftened to the fea- 
coaft, and applied himfelf with great care to the fitting out 
of a new fleet, being unwilling to part with the maftery of 
thofe feas. He refitted the {hips which had efcaped the late 
defeat, built new ones, and difpatched Hannibal into Syria 
to bring from thence the Syrian and Phoenician fleets for 
their reinforcement. He likewife ordered his fon Seleum 
with one part of the army into JEoIis 9 to watch the Roman 
fleet, and keep that country in awe ; the reft of the troops 
he kept fome time with himfelf, -and then put them into win- 
ter-quarters in the neighbouring towns of Pbrygia*. 

Th e next year the Ro?nans appointed L. Cornelius Sap:'* 
conful to command the land-forces in room of AciHus, 
and L. /Emilius Rhegillus to carry on the war by fca in the 
place of C. Livius. The great Scipio Africanus fcrved under 
Cornelius his brother in quality of his lieutenant, to the un- 
fpcakablc joy of the Romans, who were highly delighted with 
the expc&arion of feeing Scipio and Hannibal once more en- 
ter the lifts. They were now both fubalterns, one under a 
conful, the other under a king ; and this new fecne drew 
the attention of all nations. 

r 

The two brothers imbarqucd at Brundufium with thirteen 
thoufand men, including auxiliaries and voluntiers, and 
landed at Apollonia. From thence they marched through 
Epirus and Thejfaly to Ampbijfa, where Acilius, who wai 

P Liv. 1. xxxvi. Appun. in Syriac. p. 99. 4 Liv. I 
xxxvi, & xxxvii. App r an. ibid. & p. 100. 
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befieging that place, rcfigned the command of his two legions 
to the conful. The two Scipios, who were in hafte to pa(s 
over into Afia, which was the chief object of their ambition* 
granted the JEtolians a fix months truce, that they might 
have full time to fend a new embafly to Rome, and purfued 
their march through Macedon and Thrace to the Hellefpont. 
Philip had prepared every thing that could render their paf- 
fege through his dominions agreeable to them. He came in 
perfon to meet them on his frontiers, and feemed to make it 
his duty, as well as pleafure, to attend them, difcovering in 
the entertainments, which he gave the chief officers of the 
army, fuch a politenefs as was very pleafing to Scipio Afri- 
cans. In return for the extraordinary kindnefs he had fhewn 
them, the two brothers remitted him, in the name of the 
republic, the fums which yet remained to be annually paid 
by him, according to the agreement between him and Fla- 
minius. In the mean time Livius, the Roman admiral, being 
joined by the Rhodian fleet and that of Eumenes, failed with 
the latter from Canes in Myfta, where he had wintered, to 
fecure the ftraits of the Hellefpont. With this view he made 
liimfelf mailer of Sejios on the fide of Europe, and invefted 
Jlbydos on the oppofite fliore ; for thefe two cities flood oppo- 
site to one another in that part of the ftrait where the paflage 
into Afta was the fafeft. While Livius was thus employed 
on the Hellefpont, Polyxenidas, having repaired the Syrian 
fleet, and being in a condition to put to fea again, deftroyed 
by a piece of treachery the greateft part of the Rhodian fleet, 
with Paufiflratus, who commanded it,as we have related at 
length in the hiftory of Rhodes r . This difafter obliged Li- 
vius to raife the ficge of Abydos, and haft en to the defence of 
the fhips he had left in the harbour of Cana in Myfia. Be- 
llies, Seleucus was making fome progrefs on the coaft of A- 
fm, and had already taken Phocaa, Cyme, and fome other 
maritime places. It was therefore necellary to put a ftop to 
the progrefs of the young prince, and retake Phocaa. But 
Li uitts finding, upon his arrival, the garifon of Phocaa very 
numerous, he only made a defcent, and ravaged the neigh- 
bouring territory. From thence he failed to Samos, being 
attended thither by the fleet of the king of Pergamus. As 
for the Rhodium, the defeat of their fleet, and the lofs of 
their admiral, funk them alrnoft into defpair. However, 
they did not renounce their alliance with Rome, but fitting 
«ut twenty new gallics, they gave the command of them to 
Eu damns, who immediately joined the Roman fleet at Samos. 



1 See Vol VII. p. 34*, & feq. 
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Livius with this reinforcement left Sams, and, failing to 2?- 
pbefusy infulted the Syrian fleet in that harbour. Some of 
the Romans landed, and laid wafte the neighbouring country; 
but the garifon of Ephe/as, marching out againft them, ob- 
liged them to quit their booty, and retire with precipitation 
on board their fhips. The next day Livius challenged the 
Syrians to an engagement afliore, but they declining it, he 
returned to Santos, and there refigned the command Of the 
fleet to jEmilius his fucceflbr (K), who immediately detached 
him with fome /hips to attempt the reduction of Patara in 
Lycia, a place which was a great check upon the Rhodians y 
while in the enemy's hands. But Livius failed in his at- 
tempt, and foon after returned to Rome. As for JEmilius, 
he firft appeared before Epbefus with the reft of the Roman 

( K) Livy tells us (49), that JEmilius no fooner took upon him 
the command of the fleet, but he fummoned a council of war, to 
advife with the chief officers about the firft enterprife he fhould un- 
dertake. On this occafion Livius, whofe command was juft expir- 
ed, being afked his opinion the firft, gave it, (ays our hiftorian, 
like an artful man, who was jealous before-hand of the fuccefs 
jEmilius might have. His pretence was very fpecious, but his real 
defign was, to make jEmilius lofe the whole campaign by en-: 
gaging him in a trifling project; and it was therefore rejected. 
Had I continued in the command, faid Livius, my defign wa« to 
(hut up the mouth of the port of Epbefus t and there keep the fy-j 
rian fleet confined. To this end I would have funk fome old barksj 
filled with ftones at the entrance into the harbour. Being by this 
means become fole matter of the feas, I would have ravaged the] 
coafts, and forced the maritime cities.to furrender. Eumenes, whoj 
faw into Livius^s defign, replied thus: After we have flopped up j 
the mouth of the port, fliall tht Roman fleet continue before ir,j 
or not ? If it continues there, the enemy's fleet will be in better 
condition than ours. They will be covered and fheltered by a| 
great city, which will be fupplied by land from all parts of Jfia* 
Whereas we fhall be expofed to winds and tempefts, and lofe time 
in a road without gaining any advantage but that of continuing 
inactive, and giving the enemy Ieifure to make the neceflary prepa- 
rations againft ihe enfuing campaign. If we do not continue before 
Ephelus, the Syrian fleet will, without all doubt, clear the mouth of 
the port, and fail out ; fo that wc lhall have lofl our time, labour, 
and expence to no purpofe. Eudamus, the Rhodian admiral, dif- 
approved the project of Livius, without propofing any of her. But 
Epicrates % an inferior officer in the Rhodian fleet, was for fending 
part of the fleet againft Patara, and reducing that city. This pro- j 
polal was approved of, and Livius ordered to put it in exetu-j 
Sion. 



(49; Liv. I. xxxvii. c. 14. 
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Sect, but was forced by a ftorm to put out to fea. Then 
calling to mind the affront the Romans had received before 
P*tara y he flew thither with a defign to befiege the place ; 
but the oflicers rernonftrating againft the enterprize as dan- 
gerous to the allies, who, in the abfence of the Romdn fleet, 
would be left to the mercy of the enemy, he returned to Sa- 
mos, where he was near enough to watch the motions of the 
Syrians f . 

While thefe things were doing, Antiochus on one fide, Antiochus 
and. his fbn Seleucus on the other, thinking that the Roman invades the 
fleet was engaged in the fiege of Patara, invaded the king- kingdom of 
dom of Pergamus. Seleucus paffing the Caicus from JEolis, Pergamus. 
where he had wintered, entered the dominions of Eumenes by 
the way of Elaea^ while Antiochus advancing to Sardis, and 
from thence to the banks of the Caicus, incamped at a fmall 
diftance from his fon. The king had in his army about four 
thoufand Gauls , whom he employed in plundering and lay- 
ing wafte the country, while Seleucus at the head of his body 
appeared before Pergamus, the capital of the kingdom, threa- 
tening; to befieo-e it. But Eumenes* uoon the firft notice of 
the danger from his brother Attains, whom he had left to 
take care of his dominions during his abfence, failed back to 
the port of Elcea, landed there, ami reached his capital be- 
fore the enemy had notice of his march. The Reman and 
Rhodian fleets followed him without delay ; all the troops 
they had on board made a defcent without oppofition, and 
at the fame time news came from all parts, that the Scipios 
were advancing by great marches thro' Macedon, would foon 
reach the Hellefpont, and be ready to enter Afta. Upon this 
Antiochus , being ftruck with as much terror as he had given 
Eumenes, retired to an eminence near Ehva, and having 
intrenched himfclf there, fent an cmbaflv to /F.mliius, de- 
firing to enter into a treaty with him. Aimiiim, thinking 
it would greatly redound to his glory to conclude a peace be- 
fore the Sc/pios arrival, readily hearkened to the pronofal, 
and defired Eumenes and the Rhodian s to come to his camp, 
and affift at a council on the fuhjccl of Antic chit s' \s propofal. 
The Rhodium were not difinclincd to a peace; but Ear-rrrs 
oppofed it, and by his arguments prevailed upon ti: ■ ""null 
to return this anfvver to the mcilengrrs ct //;;':V/v/f, incy 
could not determine any thing before the arrival of tin: .'V - 
pios. Hereupon Antiochus, leaving his ion to r.tv.: -e U\c 
kingdom of Pergamus, marched into the count :\ oi 
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which adhered to the Romans, and encamped near % Adra* 
myttium at the foot of mount Ida. JEmilius therefore accom- 
panied by Eumenes haftened to the affiftance of thofe faithful 
allies. But Attalus continued at Pergamus to make head 
againft Seleucus, and was there reinforced by a thoufand foot 
and an hundred horfe fent him from Achaa, under the com- 
mand of one Diopbanes, an officer of great courage and fkill 
in military affairs; for with this fmall body he fallied out of 
the city, gained a confiderable advantage over Seleueus, and 
obliged him to raife the fiege of Pergamus^ and quit the do- 
minions of Eumenes c (L). 

Antiochus 

r Li v. ubi fupra. 

'L) The defence of Pergamus was chiefly owing to a re- 
inforcement of the A±h*am y who came thither very feafonably, to 
the afliftance of the young prince. Their commander, by name 
Diopbanes, was an officer of dirtindlion in his own country, had 
made his flrft campaigns under the famous Pbilop*etnen y and feemed 
to have imbibed all the excellencies of his great matter. With his 
body of a thoufand foot and a hundred horfe, he haraiTed Seleucus 
to fuch a degree, that he at length forced him to abandon the 
country which he infefted. Diopbanes fpent the two firft days after 
his arrival in obferving the Syrian intrenchments, and the fieps 
they took to make themfelves mailers of the city, which they kept 
inverted. He obferved from the ramparts, that they polled an ad- 
vanced guard at the foot of an hill to keep the city in awe, and 
then difperfing themfelves in the plains, pillaged the country. As 
no-body durft venture out againft the advanced guard, the Syrians 
pillaged the country without oppofition. This inaction of the 
befiegcd lulled the befiegers into a fecurity ; infomuch that they 
fpent great part of their time in diver/ions, and were often obferv- 
ed to tall afleep even upon guard. Diopbanes therefore concluded 
that it would be no difficult matter to furprize them. He acquaint' 
ed Attalus wirh his refolution of attacking the advanced guard. 
That prince looking upon fuch an expedition as a rafh attempt, 
was wirh much ado prevailed upon to confent to it. However, 
fubmining his judgment to that of an old experienced officer, he 
at length gave him leave to march out at the head of his Achaans. 
AW the citizens crowded to the ramparts to be fpeclators of the 
action, and there faw that the approach of fo fmall a body did 
not even draw the Syrians off from their fports. At firft Diophanr 
flood lh!l, as if he had marched out only to watch the enemy's 
motions. Rut when he obferved that the enemy took no notice of 
him, lie m irehed at the head of his hundred horfe dirccl!y up to a 
body of three hundred of the enemy, ordering his thoufand foot to 
attack 4 ooo Syrians, who were pofted near their three bundled 

Iiofi*'. 
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Antiochus had no better fuccefe in Troas j for Mmilius, The Rho- 
fupportcd by the confederate fleets, forced him to abandon dians de- 
Adramyttium ; fo that after he had taken by aflault fe veral fi** 
defencelefc cities in his way, he returned to Sardis* Here- Phoenician 
upon the confederate fleets failed back to Samos, where they A eet c0 ™~ 
feparated ; Mmilius continued there to watch the motions ^^ £i fh 
of Polyxenidas, Eumenes failed towards the Hellefpont, to anni &l * 
get every thing ready for the paflage of the Roman troops 
into AJia y and Eudamus returned to Rhodes, there to receive 
frefh reinforcements. The latter, receiving intelligence that 
a fleejt was coming from Syria under the command of Han- 
nibal, haftened the equipment of his fhips, failed cut to meet 
the Carthaginan, who was now indeed out of his proper ele- 
ment, and with fewer fhips intirely defeated him off Sida, a 
maritime city of Pamphylia, as we have related elfcwhere *. 

Upon the news of this defeat, Antiochus, who was then Antiochus 
at Sardisy being fenfible of the imminent danger he was in, endeavours 
ufed all poffible means to engage in the fame war all the to g*i» o~ 
powers of Ajia. He began with Prufias king of Bithynia, a wrPrufias 
potent prince, and then in a condition to bring into the field king of 
and maintain a numerous army. In order to draw him ^ lt ^ i y n ^ a ' 
into his meafures, Antiochus ufed the ftrongeft argument 



* Hift. Univerf. Vol. VH. p. 348. 

horfe. The onfet was fo fudden, and the fhout of the Achrrar.s (o 
formidable, that the enemy's horfe was immediately put in disor- 
der. Their infantry, having fcarce had time to draw up, after a 
faint refinance betook themfelves to flight, and were purlued with 
great daughter by Diopbanes. The next day the enemy polled 
themfelves at a greater diftance, and obferved better dilciplinc. 
However, Diopbanes invited the citizens of Pergamus to march out 
with him, promifing them a fecond advantage. But the garifon 
refilling to follow him, he took with him his Ache am alone, who 
were glad to venture a fecond aft ion under his conduct. All the 
day was fpent in watching one another, without any attack on ei- 
ther fide. At fun-fet the Syrians withdrew to their camp ; and 
this was the opportunity which Diopbanes waited for. A: the Sy- 
rian troops filed off in a line, the Ach<tans fell on their rear, and 
there made a moft dreadful havock, the foremoll haftening their 
pace to reach the camp without daring to face about and relieve 
their companions. Thefc repeated advantages gained by Dio- 
pbanes and his brave Acbrean s obliged Seleucut at la It to raile the 
fiege of Pergamus, and quit the dominions of Eumenes (jo/ 

($0) Appian. inSyriac. & Li'v. I. .r.rrrvV c. 2^. 
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that can be made ufe of with fovereign princes. He repre- 
sented to him the ambitious views of the Romans 9 telling him 
that their main aim was to overturn monarchy in all places, 
and, under the fpecious pretence of liberty, to folicit all na- 
tions to fhake off the yoke of their kings ; that after having 
fubdued Phi lip and Nabis, they were now coming againft 
him ; and that if he ftiould be unfortunately overcome, the 
haughty conquerors would foon penetrate into the heart of 
Bithynia. The two Scipios, who were then on their march 
into AJia, being informed of the endeavours Antiochus was 
ufing to engage Prufias in the war, thought proper to put a 
flop to the intrigues of the king of Syria ; and with that 
view difpatched a meffenger with a letter to Prufias % 
wherein they obferved, that it was the conftant pradice of 
the Romans to beftow the greateft honours on fuch kings as 
fought their alliance ; Africanus mentioned feveral inftances, 
which he himfelf had been concerned in ; he faid, that in 
Spain feveral princes, who before they were favoured with 
the prote&ion of the Romans, had made a very inconfiderable 
figure, were fince become mighty kings ; that Mafinijfa had 
not only been reftored to his kingdom, but that of Syphax 
had been given him, whereby he was become one of the moll 
powerful potentates of the univerfe * that Philip and Nabis, 
though vanquished, had neverthelefs been Suffered to lit peace- 
ably on their thrones ; that the tribute, which he had agreed 
to pay, had been lately remitted, and his fon, who was an 
hoftage at Rome, fent back to him ; that as for Nobis, they 
had left him in polTeffion of his crown, which he would have 
ftill enjoyed, had he not loft his life by the treachery of the 
JEtolians. This letter made a ftrong impreffion on the mind 
of Prujias ; but he was ftill wavering between Antiochus 
2nd the Romans , till a new embafly quite fixed him. 
C. Livius, who had the laft year commanded the fleet on 
the coafts of Afia, came from Romt to Bithynia, and made 
inch propofals to the king in the name of his republic, as prc- 
Tcuted him from entering into any engagements with the 

king of Syria u . 

,'lntiochus being thus difappointed in the hopes he had en- 
tertained of winning over Prufias to his inter eft, his whole 
dependence was on his fleet. He thought he could more ef- 
fectually keep the Romans out of Afta by recovering the 

* Poly p.. Legat, 22.L1V. 1. xxxvii. Arr ian. inSyriac. p. 150* 
151. 
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maflery of the fea, than by guarding the fliores of the Hei- 
tefpant with his land-forces. With this view he left Sar- 
its and came to Ephefus, where Polyxenidas was waiting for 
him with a good number of (hips, all well equipped, and 
ftored with arms and provifions. Hannibal had not yet 
joined him with the Phoenician fleet, being frill blocked up 
in the ports of Pamphylia. But, on the other hand, the Ro- 
mans had not yet been reinforced by the gallies they expe&ed 
from Rhodes , and the fleet of Eumenes was waiting for the 
Scipios on the coafts of the Hellcfpont. Antiochus therefore 
ordered Polyxenidas to engage the Romans once more at fea. 
As for himfelf, he marched with his land-forces to Notium 
between Smyrna and Ephefus, and from thence to Colophon, 
which he inverted. This was one of the moft confidcrable cities 
of Ionia 1 and had been long troublcfbme to Antiochus's fleet; 
for as it was fituated on an eminence, the Colophonians 
difcovered all that pa/Ted in the port of Ephefus, and gave 
the Romans notice of it. Antiochus expe&ed that the Reman 
fleet would fly to the afliftance of their allies, and his aim 
was to draw it out of the port of Samos, that his admiral 
might have an opportunity of attacking it. And indeed the 
Colophonians immediately difpatched fome of their citizens 
to dSmilius, defiring his afliftance againft an enemy, which 
they had drawn upon themfelves only by their fidelity to 
Rome. This meflage broke the admiral's meafures, for he 
had determined to /ail to the Hellefpont with the firft favour- 
able wind, and aflift the Scipios in their pafTage. However, 
he was prevailed upon by Eudamus, the Rhodian admiral, 
who had joined him with fome gallies, to alter his fcheme ; 
and accordingly he ordered the fleet to be in a readinefs to fct 
fail. But before he attacked Antiochus, he rcfolved to touch 
at Chios, and take in there fome provifions, the general ma- 
gazine of the Romans both for their fea and land-forces be- 
ing there. From Chios he failed to the i/land of Teos, being 
informed that thofe iflanders had proniifed the king of Syria 
about five thou fand hogfheads of their beft wine. He wu« 
rcfolved either to force them to deliver up the wine to him, 
or take and demolifti their city, the vcflels which were bring- 
ing wine to the Roman fleet being kept back by contrary 
winds. In the mean time Polyxenidas, being informed thut 
the Roman fleet was at Teos, left Ephefus, and failed to that 
iiland in hopes of being able tulhut up the enemy's fleet in 
the harbour. For the city of Teos had two ports, whereof 
the fafeft and moft capacious was formed by two promontories, 
which came fo near each other, that two gallies cruild fuirce 
fail out of it a-brcalt ; and in ihia &mUiui fit (I ancho:ed, 

Vcl. VIII. X x x hue 
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but before the arrival of Polyxenidas he had by the advice of 
Eudamus changed his poft. Wherefore the Syrian admiral 
inftead of blocking up the harbour was obliged to keep his 
fleet fheltered under the ifland of Maoris over-againft Myon- 
nejias^ till the Reman fleet failed out. There he continued 
two days in hopes of furprizing the Romans as they failed by 
from Teos to Colophon. But in the mean time Mmilius y be- 
ing infoniieJ that the Syrian fleet waited for him at Afacris, 
left Teos 9 and fleered his courfc towards that ifland with his 
Ihips di'Awn up in line of battle. As Polyxenidas had pofi- 
tive orders to engage the Romans > he laid hold of this oppor- 
tunity, and attacked them with great refolution. The Ro~ 
man fleet confifted of eighty fhips, and the Syrian of eighty- 
nine, fomeof which were of an enormous fize, two of them 
being heptaremes, and three hexaremes. The Rbodians had 
then invented a kind of fire-fhips, which ftruck great terror 
into the Syrian fleet ; caulJrons full of combuftible and burn- 
ing materials were hung out at their prows, fo that none of 
the enemy's fhips durft approach them. Thefe fell on the 
fk Syrian enem y ,s tulles, ftruck their beaks into them, and at the fame 
fl eit J e time fet them on fire. The Syrian gallies left their ranks, 
featedby and crowded round them, not with an intent to board them, 
tbeRo- but to difcharge their arrows, darts, and javelins againft their 
man. crews; in the mean time the Roman (hips, failing into the 

fpaces which the Syrians had left, put their whole fleet in con- 
fuliofi, Polyxenidas did all that lay in his power to encourage 
his men, but in fpight of all his efforts the left wing being 
in great diforder, clapped on all the fails they could, and 
quitted the fight. Then Polyxenidas endeavoured to retire 
in good order, but the Rhodian fii e- fliips advancing againft 
him, and fecting fomeof his gallies on fire, the reft betook 
themfclves to a precipitous flight. The hiftorians, who moft 
lellen the advantage gained by /Emilius on this occafion, a- 
gree, that he funk thirty-nine of the enemy's Ihips, and took 
thirteen j but others fay, that the Syrians loft forty- two (hip* 
and thirteen gallies, whereas the Romans loft but two fhips, 
which were funk in the very beginning of the engagement *. 

Antiocbus was fo ftruck with the news of this defeat, that, 
as if he had been quite deprived of his fenfes, he took fuch mea- 
fures as were quite oppolite to his inrereft. For in this con- 
fternation he lent orders for drawing his forces out of Lyft- 
macbia and the other cities of the Hellefponty to prevent 
their falling into the enemy's hands, tho' Lyfmacbia alone 
might have flopped the whole coniular army for a great 
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while. Then he complained of his hard fate in thefc words: 
I know not what god has infatuated me ! every thing happens 
contrary to my expectations. Heaven perfecutes me, and 
what can I infer from all this, but that my ruin approaches ? 
Being greatly deje&ed by thefe reflexions, he raifed the fiegc 
of Colophon, and retired firft to Sardis 9 and then to his fon- 
in- la w Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, where he made it his 
whole bufinefs toaflemble all the land-forces he could with ade- 
figrt to make head againft the Sapios y who w-realreadyarrived 
at thtCherfonefus near theHellefpont. Here Scipi$ Africanus re- 
ceived advice of his fon 's being taken prifoner by the Syrians, 
,m accident which gave him great uneafirefs. He had brought 
him with him into Greece to form him from his tender years 
to the military profeffion, and had fent him in a Chalcidian 
(hip to Demetrias, being unwilling to cxpofe him to any ha- 
zards in Afia. But in his paflage, the fhip, which carried 
him, being attacked and taken by a Syrian galley, the young 
Roman was brought to Antiochus, who treated him with all 
the marks of honour that were due to his birth, and the repu- 
tation of his father. But after all the detention of a fon, fo 
tendeily beloved, fenfibly affedtcd the father. This accident, 
however, did not abate the ardor of Scipio, and the delirc he 
had of fighting Antiochus. The Roman troops purfucd thru 
march, not doubting but they fhould meet with a vigorous 
rcfiftancc at Lyfimachia. They approached the city in battle- 
array, but were never more furprized than when they found 
that the fea was unguarded, and that Lyjimachia opened lu-r 
gates to them. Antiochus had drawn the garifon out of that 
important place, as we have related above, .and the Syria*:, 
had evacuated it with fuch precipitation, as to leave all the 
provifions behind them ; fo that the Roman army, which \va? 
fatigued with a long inarch, found there all forts of rcfrc/h- 
merits, and waitrd in that neighbourhood for the coming uji 
ot their irragglcrs and fick. Durii>.r their it ay they received 
another piece of news no lefs uupiizing than the abandoning 
of Lyjvnachia. On the oppolite fhore flood the city of Ahy- 
Jos, the key of Ajia, which was to be taken before they 
could enter the Syrian dominions. This city likewife An- 
tiocbus had deferteu, and ordered the garilon to evacuate the 
place and join him ; fo that the inhabitants fent to acquaint the 
Roman generals, that they wcro icady to receive them as four* 
js they arrived. 1 fence the Sap/ a concluded, that Antio- 
thus without Hannibal wjh no Joimidublc enemy; for the 
afolution of evacuating thefe cities, and waiting for the 
Romans in the heart of Afia, had been taken in his ahfernce 
As the Romans found no enemies at the Hdlejpont to difpui." 

X x x 1 thvw 
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their paflfage, they crofled over in good order by the care of 
The Ro- Eumenes and the Rhodians y who had waited for them there « 
mans enter (M). The Romans being now in Afta^ went up to Troy y 
Afia. and ftopt fome time there, looking upon that city as their 
Year of primitive country, and the place they originally fprung 
the Flood, from. The conful offered up facrifices to Minerva*, who 
2809. prefided over the citadel. Both parties were overjoyed much 

Oh °f* C a ^ tcr ^ ame manner as parents and children when they 
n 9 meet after a long reparation. The inhabitants feeing thofe 



.'^^ » were defcended from the fame anceftors with themfelves 



conquerors of the weft, and of Africa, laying claim to Afia % 
imagined they faw Toy rife from its afhes in greater fplen- 
dor than ever. On the other fide, the Romans were highly 
pAcalld ro fee themfelves in the anticnt abode of their forefa- 
thers, who had eiven birth to Rome ; and to view and con- 




es. 



template the temple;; and deities which they had in common 
with that city >' (Nj. 

Antiorfius When advice was brought to Antiochus that the Roman* 
fend\ *n \y;A crofled the Rellcfpont, and were encamped at Abydos, lie 
nnbnjfy t§ was feized with frefh terror ; and being fully convinced that 

fome dcitv w is contriving his ruin, he turned all his thoughts 
on peace. He feldom employed any hut foreigners in the 
moft important negotiations, and the perfon he now pitched 

N Ltvi ibid I Appian. p. 105 y Justin. 1 xxxi c. 8. 4 
Li v . ubi fupra. 

fl\V Wc are fo\? by Li<vy, that Sripio A/ricanus did not crofs 
the lleU< ,r :«r.l wirh his brother, hut remained fome days on the 
F.uiGptnn iliure, being detained there by religious duties.' He was 
on? of r h e iVj/.-V, that i<, one of the prielts of Mars, who every 
year after a folemr. facrificc earned through the city of Rome thole 
fncred fhields whiih Xumtt was fuppofed to have received from 
!■. -r.ven. During tins lolcmnity the Salii, though generals of ar- 
!:;;-*, did not undertake #m v entei prize, or even itir from the place 
rr.cv were in This waa a uouhlelome luperftition, but Scipto com- 
; lied wj:!j it, and continued fome davs in Europe, while his bro- 
.hi: :ii:d :he Roman troops were in Afia We (hall have oc- 

io Ipealc of this and other Roman feltivais in the hiltory of 



(N : Drmetrivt Ssrpfius, as quoted by Siraio (52), tells us, that 
he, :.ei:iq; then very young, happened to come co or 7roy 

:o vifi: the curioluiei of the place, while 6V/^ was there ; and 
Mid", r.Njt :!u: inhabitants were at that time fo wretchedly poor, 
i.vtt they had not even tiies wherewithal to cover their houfc*, 
which were tided with fikh and uaitmefb. 

/ 7 f )/.:»./. .\?:«:ui. ',5. {52) Sfralo, I iii./. 594- 
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upon was one Heradides, by birth a Byzantine, and of 
Thracian extraction. His inftru&ions were to addrefs himfelf 
in the firft place to Scipio Africanus, to make his court to 
him with great affiduity, and when he found him difpofed to 
hearken to his propofals, to allure him, but in private, that An- 
tiochuswzs ready to reftore him his fon, whom he fo tenderly 
loved, without ranfom ; that all the king of Syria s treafures 
were at his fervice, and that he was willing to fhare his do- 
minions with him, and whatever elfe he had. The propo- 
fals which he was to make to the Roman council were, that 
Antiocbus was ready to deliver up to them the cities of Lamp- 
facta, Smyrna, and Alexandria, and was not averfe from e- 
vacuating fuch places in Ionia and Molts as the Romans had 
demanded ; and, laftly, that he would confent to pay half 
the expence which Rome had been at in bringing the war 
into Afia, With thefe inftruclions Heradides fet out for 
the Roman camp on the banks of the Hellefpont, but was 
furprized not to find the eldeft Scipio there, he having ftaid 
on the European fhore to perform feme religious ceremonies. 
Heradides therefore prolonged his ftay at A'jdos under va- 
rious pretences, till the arrival of Publius^ and then he de- 
manded audience, and being admitted into the council of 
war, fpoke agreeable to his inftrudtions 2 . 

The emba/Tador thought his propofals fo advantageous, His pro- 
that they could not be rejected ; but the Romans judged pofals re - 
otherwife, and gave him this final anfwer ; that a peace jefled. 

would not be granted to Antiocbus upon any but the following 
conditions : 1. That fince he had drawn the war upon 
himfelf, he would defray the whole expence of it : 1. That 
he fliould reftore liberty in general to al! the Greek cities in 
AJia : 3. That to prevent nil future hoftih'ties he Ihould rc- 
luiquifli all Ajia on this fide mount Taurus. 

Herac/ida finding that the council would not comply with 
:uiy of his demands, endeavoured, purfuant to his private 
inftru&ions, to win over Scipio Africanus fingly. He was 
very alfiduous at his tent, and being always well received by 
him in regard of the kindnefs his mafter had (hewn to his fon, 
lit* at laft difclofcd his inftrudtions to him, telling him that 
Antiocbus was not only ready to reftore him his Ion without 
ranfom, but to (lure all his treafures with him, and even 
place him on the fame throne. To thefe overtures Scipio 
returned the following anfwer ; If the king of Syria reflorcs 
me my (on, it will be apcifonal obligation, which, as a fa- 
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ther, I fball ever acknowledge with the deepeft fenfe of gra- 
titude j but he is not to expedt any gratification from me as a 
fervant of the public* As a good citizen I can neither receive 
any thing from an enemy, nor promife any thing to him. But 
let me give him a piece of advice,fince that is all lean do in the 
condition to which he has reduced himfelf. He ought to have kept 
pofleffion of Lyfimachia^ which would haveftopt us, or appeared 
on the banks of the Hellefpont ,to difpute ourpaffage into Afia\ 
in that cafe he would have perhaps obtained more favourable 
terms. But now that we have entered Afta, and are, as it 
were, matters both of the horfc and his rider, all he has to 
do is to fubm it to whatever conditions we (hall think fit to 
prefcribe to him. As for the kindiic^ he fhews my fon, a!l 
I can do is to pray the gods that be may never be in his 
fituation, nor want that protection which he fo gener* 
oufly gives the child. And if he would preferve himfelf 
from fo great a misfortune, let him avoid coming to h 
pitched battle with the Romans, This advice is the ftrong- 
cft teftimony I can give him, both of my etteem and grati- 
tude *. 

The ill luccefs of this embafly funk Antiochus into a deep 
melancholy. He thought that the Romans could not have 
prefcribed him worfe terms had they conquered him, and 
fuch a peace appeared to him as difadvantageous as the moft 
calamitous war. He therefore turned all his thoughts from 
projects of peace to the neceflary preparations for oppofing 
the enemy, and preventing his further progrefs. He encamp- 
ed near Tbyatira in Lydia, and there afiembled all his forces. 
On the other hand, the Roman 2rmy leaving Troy y advanced 
in fix days to Elcea near the mouth of the Caicus. As this 
city was fubjedi to the kings of Pergamus^ Eumenes w< nt 
immediately to wait on the Scipios^ and then returning u> 
Pergamus^ fent from thence all manner of provifions for 
the army, which he foon joined with all his forces. While 
they were encamped in the neighbourhood of Eicon + Scipia 
African us falling lick was fent to that city, which Antiochin 
no fooner heard than he fent his fon to him without ran 
fom. A moft noble inftancc of generofity in an enemy lb 
lately provoked. Scipio received him with mexprcfliblc jov , 
and after having embraced him a thoufand times, he Itridtlv 
charged the Syrian, who brought him, to return his mol! 
hearty thanks to Antioilms^ and to teli him that he couhi 
no otherwifc (hew \m gratitude at prcfent, than by gividjj 
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him one piece of advice, which was, that the king fliould by 
no means hazard a battle, till he was recovered, and returned 
to the camp Perhaps Scipio, thought that a delay for 
fome days would give the king an opportunity of reflecting 
more ferioufly than he had hitherto done ; and incline him 
to conclude a folid peace. But however that be, the tranfr 
ports of joy, which Scipio felt on this occafion, gave a turn 
to his diftemper, and quite cured him. But before he was in 
a condition to return to the camp, the conful appointed Cn- 
Demitius to be his lieutenant in the room of his brother, and 
marched again ft Antiocbus, who was encamped at Tbyatira^ 
without him, not doubting but he fhould he able to conquer 
without fearing the glory of the victory with his brother* 
Although the fuperiority of Antiochus's forces, which were 
much more numerous than thole of the Romans, might na- 
turally induce him to venture a battle, yet the wifdom and 
authority of Scipio, whom he conlidered as his laft refuge, in 
cafe any calamitous accident (hould befal him, prevailed over 
afl other confiderations. He therefore would not wait for the 
conful in the plains of Tbyatira, but moved from thence, and 
leaving the river Hermus between hirrt and the Romans, en- 
camped near Magnejia, within reach of mount Sipylus. In 
order to prevent his being attacked in this new poft, he dug 
a ditch round his camp fix cubits deep, and twelve broad, 
which was guarded on the outiide by a double row of palli- 
fades, the fecond row being defended at proper diftances by 
ftrong walls and towers to keep off the enemy. In the mean 
time the conful, leaving the banks of the Calcus, advanced 
by great marches towards Thyatira, where he fuppofed the 
king was ftill encamped. But being informed of the new 
fituation of the Syrian army, he turned towards the Hermus t 
and ported himfelf at firft within five miles of the enemy. 
While he was forming his camp a party of Gauls mixed with 
feme Scythians appeared in fight of the Romans , and advanced 
in good order to attack them. The Romans repulfed them, 
and while they were endeavouring to repafs the river, killed 
great numbers of them. After this fkirmifh both parties 
continued ina&ive for fume days, till the conful paffing the 
river polled himfelf within two miles and an half of the ene- 
my's camp. While he was fortifying his new camp, three 
thouf.nj Syrians attacked the workmen, but were foon ob- 
liged to retire with the lots of two hundred men partly killed, 

^ Po». y n. legat. 23. Liv. 1. xxwii. Justin. I. iii. c. 7. Ap- 
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and partly taken. Both armies marched out of their camps 
every morning, and drew up in order of battle, but fo near 
their trenches, that it was plain they had no mind to come to 
an engagement. At length the Romans marched into the 
plain, and challenged the Syrians, but Antiochus notwith- 
ftanding this challenge continued near his intrenchments. 
Thefe delays tired out theconfuPs patience, who dreaded the 
arrival of his brother, being unwilling to fhare with him the 
glory of the victory. He therefore fummoned a council of 
war in all hafte, and propofed attacking the enemy's in- 
trenchments : the winter, faid he, approaches, and the feafon 
will foon force us either to difcontinue the war till the next 
fpring, or to fpend the winter in our tents. Let us therefore 
march out immediately againft thefe effeminate AJiatics 9 and 
attack them in their trenches, fince they have not the cou- 
rage to meet us in the field. The Romans never fhewed fo 
much contempt for an enemy as on this occafion ; they were 
all to a man for forcing the Syrian camp, if they continued 
to decline a battle. Accordingly the next day the conful af- 
ter viewing the fituation of the enemy's camp, advanced to 
it in order of battle. On the other hand, the king thinking 
it would be fliameful for him to decline an engagement, be- 
ing at the head of an army far more numerous than that of the 
enemy, in a friend's country, and in the midft of his allies, 
refolved at all events to accept the challenge, and according- 



ly prepared for a decifive battle 



fbi battle The Roman army conlifted of four legions partly Romans > 
*f Mag- and partly Latins , each legion at this time containing five 
nefia. thoufand five hundred men, and of feven thoufand auxiliaries 

fent by the kings of Pergamus and Mace don ; but of thefe 
two thoufand were ordered to guard the camp during the ac- 
tion. The Romans were polled in the centre, and the La- 
tins in the two wings, the left of which extended to the river. 
On the fide of the right wing, to cover and fupport it, the 
conful polled the auxiliary troops of Eumenes y a imall body of 
horfe, and fomc Trallians and Cretans lightly armed. He 
did not think it neceflary to ftrengthen in like manner the 
left wing, the river and banks, which were very fteep, fcem- 
ing a fufficient defence on that fide. The fixtecn elephants, 
which the Romans had, were placed behind the army by way 
of corps-de-referve, the conful not thinking it proper to op- 
pofe them to thofe of the enemy, which were far more nu- 
merous, being in all fifty two ; and befides excelled the 
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Raman elephants in ftrength, height, and courage, the former 
being brought from India and the latter from Africa. As for 
the Syrian army, all the nations of the caft feemed to be af- 
fembled to fupport the caufe of Antiochus. But the main 
ftrength of it confided in fixteen thoufand foot, armed after 
the Macedonian manner, who compofed the phalanx. This 
body faced every way, was armed with long pikes, and 
taught to fight in clofe order as the foldiers of Alexander the 
Great had formerly been. Antiochus did not draw up his 
phalanx as ufual $ but divided it into ten companies feparated 
from each other, placing in the fpaces between each of the 
companies an elephant loaded with a tower full of armed men. 
On the right of the phalanx was drawn up in a line part of 
the cavalry, viz. fifteen hundred Aftatic Gauls, three thou- 
fand horfe armed cap-a-pee, and a thoufand horfe more, the 
flower of the Median cavalry. At fome diftance from thefe 
followed the cavalry of the king's houfhold, richly cloathed, 
and wearing bucklers plated over with filver. In the fame 
line twelve hundred Scythians on horfeback, armed with bows 
and arrows, made a great figure, being all chofen men, and 
of an extraordinary fize. The light-armed troops, to the 
number of three thoufand, partly Trallians, and party Cre- 
tans, with ten thoufand My/tan archers, and four thoufand 
men more, partly Gyrtoeans armed with flings, partly Per- 
fians armed with bows, and partly Arabians mpunted on 
dromedaries clofed the right wing, which was led on by the 
kinginperfon, furrounded by a body of Syrians and Lydians 
well mounted, but not heavily armed. The left wing was 
commanded by Seleucus and Antipater, the former the king's 
fon, and the latter his nephew, and difpofed thus. Clofe 
to the phalanx were pofted fifteen hundred Galatians, and 
2000 Cappadocians, which king Ariarathcs had fent to the af- 
fiftance of his father-in-law. Next to thefe were placed two 
thoufand feven hundred auxiliaries fent from different coun- 
tries. Thefe were followed by three thoufand curafliers well 
mounted. And, laftly, in the flank of this wing marched 
two thoufand horfe lightly armed. At fomc diftance were 
placed feveral fmall bodies of light-armed troops both foot and 
horfe; among which were two thoufand five hundred Gala" 
tian horfe, fome Tarentincs, Cretans, Carians, Cilicians, 
&c. The phalanx which was in the centre, was commanded 
by three officers of diftinflion, viz. Minio, Zeuxis, and Phi' 
Hp* A vaft number of chariots, armed with hooks and 
ftythes, were drawn up before the liiil line, as were likewife 
t great many elephants carrying towers with feveral floors, 
Vol, VIII. Vyy all 
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all filled with flingers and archers ; and befides many camels, 
animals then unknown to the Roman troops, mounted by jf- 
rabians, armed with (words fix foot long, that the riders might 
from their backs reach the enemy. The Romans had never 
feen a more numerous army, nor one more finely adorned 
(O) ; and neverthelefs they never (hewed fo great a contempt 
for an army as for this, which they Were now going to at- 
tack. 

On the day of the battle the weather proved very favour- 
able to the Romans ; for a thick fog rifing in the morning, 
the day was almoft turned into night, fo that the Syrian 
commanders could not have all the corps under their command 
in view, on account of their great extent, and fend them 
proper orders in time ; whereas the fog was riot thick enough 
to prevent the Roman generals from feeing their feveral bo- 
dies at the greateft diftance, as they took up but little ground. 
Befides the damp, which was occafioned by the fog, flacken- 
td the firings of the enemy's bows, fo that the AJiatics, who 
ufed them, could (hoot their darts and arrows but faintly. 
The whole dependance of Antiochus in the firft attack was on 
his armed chariots, which were to cut their way into the 
Roman army. For this purpofe they had long halberts fatten- 
ed to their poles, and (harp hooks to their axle-trees ; the 
former were about the height of a man's head, and the lat- 
ter almoft fwept the ground, and cut off the legs of all who 
ftood in their way. But Eumenes undertook to render them 
ufelefs,and even fatal to the enemy. This brave prince, putting 
himfelf at the head of the bow-men and flingers, ordered 
them to charge not in a body, but divided in platoons, and to 
aim only at the horfes in the chariots. Accordingly, as foon 

(O) Florus tells us (53), that Antiochus ftrengthened his army 
with elephants of a monftrous fice, all covered with gold, filver, 
fearlet, and their own ivory We read in the firft book of the Macca* 
tees (.54), tfcat he had an hundred and twenty elephants. And 
indeed when he fought with Ptolemy he had an hundred and two, 
and afcer wards, as Polybius affurcs us, an hundred and fifty. But 
in this engagement Linsy writes, that he had only fifty- four elephants, 
feventy-thoufand foot, and upwards of twelve thoufand horfe. Ac- 
cording to Appian he had in all but feventy thoufand men. Flam 
molt hyperbolically raifes the number of his forces to three hun- 
dred thoufand men ; and adds, that he had as many horfes and i- 
ron chariot:, in the field that day. The Romans were between 
eight and twenty and thirty thoufand men, horfe and foot, where- 
of two thoufand were left to guard the camp. 
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at the chariots moved y Enmenes advanced at the head of his 
men* who pouring: on theta from every quarter darts, ftones, 
and jaVelins, and at the fame time fliouting as loud as they 
could, fo frightened the horfes, that they could no longer be 
kept in order, but fcouring up and down, and turning againft 
their own droops, fell on the Arabian x, who fupported them, 
which otcafioned a great confufion in that quarter. Thofe in 
the Syrian army, Who were at a diltance, hearing the noife 
and outcries, and not knowing the caufc of them,, were 
ftruck with no fmall terror. After this advantage, the Ro- 
man cavalry advanced, and fell on thofe whom the chariots 
had put in diforder. The Syrians, being already intimidated, 
after a faint refiftance gave way, and the Romans made a 
great flaughter of their men and horfes, both being bore 
dowri with the weight of their heavy armour. Enmenes 
charged 1 the left- wing, in which Seleucus commanded, with 
fuch vigour, that he put it to flight, and the fugitives flying 
to the phalanx for protcdion, put that body likewife in dif- 
order, which Domitius obferving, advanced againft it at the 
head of his legionaries, but could not break it till he ordered 
his men to attack the elephants, which, as we have obferved 
above, were placed in the fpaces between the companies. The 
Romans had learnt m their wars with Pyrrhus and Hannibal 
not to fear thofe ntonfters, which were once fo terrible to 
them. They attacked them therefore with great refolution,- 
and driving them againft 1 the phalangites, put that body into 1 
diforder, by means of thofe very animals which had been- 
pofted there for its defence. 

But in the mean time advice was brought that the left 
wing of the Romans was in great danger. Antiocbus, who 
had obferved that the flanks of the left wing were quite o- 
pen and uncovered, the four fquadrons which covered it, 
having joined the reft of the cavalry to fall upon the enemy's 
left wins, had charged it at the head of all his auxiliaries not 
only in front, but in flank. The Roman infantry, 
feeing themfelvcs in imminent danger of being furrounded 
and hemmed in on all fides, fled in great diforder to their 
camp, which was guarded by two thoufand men under the 
command of a legionary tribune called ALmilius. This man 
feeing t:ie Romans flving towards him, marched out at the 
head of all his troops to meet them, and after having bitterly 
reproached them for their cowardice and ignominious flight, 
ordered his men to draw th.ir fwoi'ds, and cut in pieces fuch 
as fliould advance one ftep farther, or refufe to face about a- 
pinft the enemy. This order given fo fcafonably, and put 
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in execution without mercy againft fome, had the defired ef- 
fect. Thofe who w<?re fl> ing firft halted, and then, being 
both reinforced and encouraged by Mmilius, returned under 
his conduct to wipe off the diflionour of their flight. At the 
fame time Attalus the brother of Eumenes, having left the right 
wing on his receiving advice that the left was in danger, ar- 
rived very feafonably with two hundred horfe. Antiochus 
obferving that the troops, which had fled, were returning to 
the battle, and that the enemy's right wing was ready to fall 
Arttio- upon him, turned his horfe about and fled. Thisjerved in a 
chus. manner as a fignal for the reft of the troops, for the whole 
defeated Syrian army immediately turned their backs. Eumenes alone 

purfued them at the head of the cavalry, and made a moft 
dreadful havock of the fugitives. The Romans walked over 
heaps of dead bodies, efpecially where the phalanx flood, 
marched up to the Syrian camp, attacked and plundered ir. 
The riches they found in it are not to be defcribed, but the 
taking of it coll the Remans a new battle, which proved more 
fatal to the Syrians than that in the field, for the Romans, 
having in fpite of a moft defperate refiftance forced the in- 
trenchments, gave no quarter, but put all to the fword with- 
out diftindtion. There fell this day in the battle, in the pur- 
fuit, and in the plunder of the camp fifty thoufand foot, and 
four thoufand horfe, fifteen hundred were taken prifoners, and 
fifteen elephants. In the confular army there were but three 
hundred foot killed, and twenty five horfe. Eumenes had only 
fifteen of his men killed, fo that this victory, as we are told 
by the antients, feemed a prodigy to all nations both of the 
eaft and weft d . 

Antiochus retired to Sardis with as many of his forces, that 
had efcapejl the (laughter, as he could draw together. From 
Sardis he foon marched to rejoin his fon Seleucus, who had fled 
to Apamea. As for the conful he took advantage of the 
king's defeat and flight, making himfelf matter of all the 
neighbouring countries. Deputies haftened to him from all 
parts ; the cities of Thyatira, Magnefia, Trallis, Magnefta 
in Caria, all Lydia, and Epbefus itfelf, though highly fa- 
voured by Antiochus, declared for the Romans. Polyxenidas, 
upon the news of the king's defeat, left the port of Ephefus, 
and failed to Patara, where he landed with a very fmall guard, 
and returned by land into Syria. The conful took the road 
to Sardis, which opened its gates to him. As he flopped 
there, his brother Africaftus, as foon as his health allowed 
Jam, came and joined him in that city, and congratulated 
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him on the glory he had fo lately acquired. But after all, the 
conful, we may fay, had but a fmall part in the victory ; for 
all the hiftorians, who fpeak of the battle of Magnefia, af- 
cribe- the whole fuCcefs of it to Eumenes king of Pergamus 
and Attains his brother, without mentioning any valiant ac- 
tion or prudent order, by which the conful fignalized him- 
felf on that occafion. However, he took the furname of A~ 
ftaticus as his brother had done that of Africanus. 

Antiochns finding his affairs in a bad fituation both by fea 
and. land, and not daring to appear before theconfular armj 
in the field, fent Antipater, his brother's fon, and Zeuxis, 
who had been governor of Lydia and Pbrygia, to fue for a 
peace. They were ordered to treat chiefly with the elder 
brother, of whofe clemency and good nature Antiochns en- 
tertained a high opinion. Accordingly on their arrival at 
Sardis, where .the conful then was with his brother, they ad- 
drefled the latter, and were by him prefented to the conful. 
Their fpeech was very fubmiffive, and fuch as became a van- 
quifhed people. To you, O Roma*s> faid they, we apply 
to know by what means vre may appeafe the wrath of your 
republic. All the kings you have hitherto conquered have 
experienced your clemency after their defeat. Shall Antiochns 
then be the only prince on whom you will wreak your ven- 
geance ? No vi&ory has given you fo much reafon to favour 
the vanquifhed as this. It aflures you of the conqueft of the 
univerfe. It even puts you upon a level with the immortal 
gods. Learn therefore to be like them, flow to punifh, 

and ready to forgive e . 

Hereupon a council was fummoned , and after long de- 
bates the embafladors were called in, and Scipio Africanus, 
being defired by the conful to acquaint the deputies with the 
refolutions of the aflembly, is faid to have exprefled himfelf 
in the following terms : We are fenfible that the vi&ory, 
which we have lately gained, is owing to the gods ; and there- 
fore (hall treat the vanquifiied with moderation, demanding 
little more of them now than we did at our firft entering into Artidet of 
Afia, Antiochns (hall obtain a peace upon the following terms : the peace 
That he gives up his pretenfions to Europe^ confines his do- between 
minions to Afia beyond mount Taurus, pays us fifteen thou- Antiochus 
fend Euboic talents for the expences of the war, five hundred **** the 
down, two thoufand five hundred when the fenate and people R- 0 ^ 1 "* 
fliall confirm the articles, and one thoufand more every year 
for twelve years together. We alio infill upon his fatisfying 
king Eumncsy and his paying him the four hundred talents he 
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owes him, and what remains due for the com, Which hh 
father font to the king of Syria. It is Hkewife the pkafure of 
the council, that you deliver up to us Hatmibtl the Cmha* 

Tbaas the Mtoiian r Mntftloch** the Acarnaman* and 
PAr/* and Eubulis two Gbalcidians \ for thefe have been the 
authors of our divifions* the incendiaries who kindled the 
prefent war. Laftly, the king of Syr/* for a further proof 
of his fincerity fhall give us twenty fuch hoftages as we fliall 
chufe, of whom* Antiocbus his youngeft foa fliall be one f. 

The cmbaffadors of Antsochus had been ordered to refufe 
no terms, and therefore thefe were accepted, and the whole 
affair concluded. So that the Syria* embaffadors now pre- 
pared to fee out for Rome to get the conditions of peace pro- 
pofed by Sciph ratified there. In the mean time; the conful 
dividing his army into three bodies, put it into winter- 
quarters ; one part continued at Magnefia 9 another was fent 
to Trallisf and the. third to Epbefus, where the Scipios took 
up their quarters. There they received a new embafly from 
Antiochus with the hoftages he had promiftd, the Roman pri- 
foners and deferters, and the Grangers, which the conful had 
demanded, except Hannibal, Who, after the king's defeat, 
had fled out of his dominions, and Tfcoas the Mtolian, who, 
as foon as he heard that a treaty waa on foot between Antio- 
chus and the Romans r had returned to Mtolia r where a war 
was likely to break out between that republic and Rome. L. 
Aurelius Cotto was lent with the emba&dors to Rome, to ac- 
quaint the fenate with the particulars of the treaty. When 
they appeared before the confeript fathers, they fpoke with 
great fubmiHion, and only defired them to ratify the articles 
which the Scipios had offered to their mafter. The fenate, 
after examining them, ordered that a treaty of peace fhould be 
concluded with Antiochus, and the articles of it engraved on 
brafs, and fixed up in the capitol. They only added one 
claufe, which was, that the Syrians fhould change every 
year all their hoftages, except the fon of king Antiochus, 
who fhould continue at Rome, as long as the republic thought 
fit. The peace being thus ratified, and all Afia^ on this fide 
of mount Taurus^ delivered into the hands of the Romans, 
the Greek cities were by them reftored to their liberty, the 
provinces of Carta and Lydia given to the Rbid'tans^ and all 

the reft that had belonged to Antiochus beftowed upon Ea- 
rn enes & . 

t Po i.yb. legat. 24. Dionoi. Si cut. legat. 0. Liv. I 
xxxvii. Jimtin. 1. xxxi. c. 8. Afpi an. ibid. * Appian. 
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Is the mean time the confulihip of Scipio being expired, 
C*. Manlius Fulfo wds fent into y^tftf, to fucceed him in the 
command of the army, and with him ten commiflioners to re- 
gulate affairs there. Manlius hearing, on his arrival, that the 
city of Perga (P) was ftill under the dominion of Antiochus, 
contrary to the treaty of peace, advanced with his troops to 
that place, being defirous to pick a new quarrel with Antio- 
chus ; but the governor of the city fhewing himfejf ready to 
deliver it up to the Romans, as foon as he received proper 
orders from his court, thirty days were allowed him for that 
purpofe, and the city was given up at the time appointed. 
From Perga Manlius returned to Apamea, where the ten 
commiffioncrs and king Eumenes then were ; and they all to- 
gether put the laft hand to the treaty, which was brought 
from Rome ; with thq additions and alterations which the fe- 
nate had, after the departure of the embafiadors, thought fit 
to make in it (QJ. Nothing now remained but to ratify the 

treaty 

(P) The city of Perga flood on the banks of the CeJIrius, and 
ftill retains in fome degree its antient-name, being called by the 
inhabitants Pirgi. The river Ccftrius or Ceftrus had its fpring on 
mount Taurus 9 towards the confines of 1/auria. It warned Pifidia 
and Pampbylia, and difcharged iti'elf into the At t alio gulph, or the 

gulph of $ at t alia. 

(QJ As this is a very material part of hiftory, we fhall fet 
down the treaty at fall length, with the alterations and additions 
which the fenate thought fit to make in it, fuch as it has been 
tranfmitted to us by the Greek and Latin hiflorians. It was couch- 
ed in the following tetms : " Peace and friendftiip (hull be efta- 
11 blilhed between the Roman people and Antiochus king of Syria, 
" on the following conditions. I, The king fhall not fuffer any 
" army of any enemy to the Roman people, or their allies, to pafg 
" through his territories ; neither (hall Rome, or her allies, fuffer 
" any army to pafs through their territories to make war on Am- 
" tiocbus. II. The king of Syria fhall have no right to extend his 
" conquefts to the iflands near Afia ; and he fhall renounce all his 
" pretenfions to Europe. III. Antiochus fkall withdraw his troops 
11 from all the cities, towns, and caftles on this fide of mount 
" Taurus, as far as to the river Halys, and out of all the plain 
u which fepa rates Pamphylia from Lycia on one fide, and from 
" Lycaonia on the other. IV. When the Syrian troops evacuate 
" any place, ihey ilia 1 1 not carry the machines of war with them ; 
" and if they have done Co in any cafe, they fhall rellore them. V. 
" Antiochus fhall not receive or haibour in hii dominion* any fujji- 
" tiveof the kingdom of Eumcnes. VI. The inhabitants of the citjc; 
u given up by the king of Syria fliaM not continue in Syrta, hut 
" repair to Apamea, on a day appointed, to be fent home to rh< ir 

native 
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treaty by religious ceremonies, and to begin to put it in ex- 
ecution. The proconful took the ufual oath of, the Romans, 

that 



" native countries. VII. But the Syrians, who have a, mind to 
" continue in the cities fubje£fc to Rome, or to the allies of Rome, 
" fhall be fuffered to do fo without molcflation. VIII. Jntiocbus 
** (hall, if it be in his power, deliver up into the hands of the 
" proconful, Hamibal, the Carthaginian and fon of Hamilcar, 
" Mnejtlochus the Jcarnanian, T boas the jEtoliatr, Eubulis and Pbi- 
46 lo, two ChaJcidians, and all perfons who have enjoyed any ma- 
" giftracy in JEtolia. IX. The king of Syria fhall deliver up all 
" his elephants to the Romans, and train up no more for war: 
*• X. He (hall put the Ramans ki poffeffion of all his armed gal- 
4 * lies; (hall have no more than ten (hips at fea, which (hall only 
" be of thirty oars ; and (hall not fail beyond the promontories 

" of Calycadnus and Sarpedon, unlefs it be to bring to Rome money, 

" embafiadors, or hoftages. XI. Jntiocbus (hall not raife raerce- 

*' naries in the countries fubjeft to Rome, or receive the voluntiers 

*• who (hall offer to ferve him. XII. The houfes and other edi- 

** (ices which were built before this treaty by the Rhodians, and 

" other allies of Rome, in the Syrian territories, (hall ftill belong to 



4c 



them. 



parties (hall be at liberty to demand the money that (hall be re- 
spectively due, and to demand the reftitution of any thing that 
" has been taken from them. XIV. Thofe to whom Jntiocbus has 
u given the poffeffion of any cities, (hall evacuate them, and put 
" them into the hands of their old poffeffors. XV. Jntiocbus 
44 (hall pay the Romans for twelve years the annual fum of a thou- 
" fand talents (that is, 258,333/. 6 s. 8d.) of the pureft filver, 
€t fuch as that of Jthens, and a hundred and forty thoufand modi! 
" (35,000 Englijh bufhels) of the bell wheat. XVI. He (hall pay 
«< king Eumenes y in the fpace of five years, three hundred and fifty 
*' talents, and an hundred and twenty feven talents more, by way 
" of fatisfaftion for the corn he received from Jtta/us. XVII. 
,c Jntiocbus (hail put into the hands of the Romans twenty hof- 
" tages, of which his fon Jntiocbus lhall be one ; (hall exchange 
" them all, except his fon Jntiocbus, every three years ; and thcie 
«' hoftages fhall all be between eighteen and forty five years of 
" age. XVIII. If he is defe&ive in the fums he is to pay an- 
«' nually, or brings any bad money, he (hall make fatisfaftion 
" the next year. XIX. If any of the allies make war upon An- 
»* tiocbus y fce (hall have a right to defend himfelf ; but he (hall not 
keep any of their cities to himfelf, or take them into friendfllip, 
or draw them over to his party by corruption. The dilpuie 
Hull be determined by pitched battles. XX. If any party 
*' chufea to add any further articles to thefe, it may be 'done by 
" mutual conlcnt (55). M 
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that is, ftruck a fow on the head with flint, faying, If T 
break my word, may Jupiter Jirite me as IJlrike this viJtim. 
Then j^. Minucius Thermus, one of the ten commiiEoners, 
and Z. Manlius, were difpatched to the court of Syria, where 
they made Antiochus fwear, That he would inviolably ob- 
serve all the articles of the treaty. The Syrian fleet was 
then in the port of Patara, whither Fufaius Laleo repaired, 
on board the Roman gallies, and burnt, according to the 
conventions, all Antiochus 7 s fhips, choofing rather to give 
this inftance of feverity to all the maritime nations, than to 
apply the navy of the conquered king to their own ufe. 
They afte&ed to fhew the fame difintereftednefs with regard 
to the king of Syria's elephants ; for they made a prcfent of 
them to the king of Pergamus. Thus ended the war with 
Antiochus, which coft the Romans but Jittle blood, and yet 
contributed more than any other to the aggrandizing of their 
republic; but, at the fame time, this conqueft proved, in a 
manner, fatal to Rome ; for, from this period, the Roman 
writers date the depravity and corruption of manners, which 
ended at laft in the total deftruction of the republican ftate. 
The Romans, who ferved in Afia, brought from thence great 
wealth, and introduced into Rome a tafte and love for luxu- 
rv and effeminate pleafures. Luxury, fays a Roman poet, 
entered triumphant into Rome with the pompous fpoils of A~ 
fta, and, dragging after it all manner of vices, made greater 
havock in the city than the greateft armies could have done ; 
and thus revenged the conquered world \ 

As for the unhappy Antiochus, he did not long furvive his Death of 

fall. Being greatly puzzled how to raife the fum which he Antio- 
chus. 

h Ju ven. 1. ii. fatyr. 6. 

I 

Mod of the copies of Li<vy 9 in (lead of the river Halys, mention- 
ed in the third article, have the river Tanais ; which muft certain • 
lybea mi flake, fince the 7 an ait divides Afia from Europe, and 
falls into the Pains Marotis, and neither the Romans nor Antioehvt 
had at that time any intercourfe with the nations in that neigh- 
bourhood, which lay at a great diflance from the provinces of AJia 
hi i tin r i whereas the Ha/ys divided Afia Minor into two pares ; 
and Antiochus ww> not only to retire beyond mount Taurus* but to 
withdraw his troops from all the places lying between that moun- 
tain and the river Ilnfft, which was on this lido of it. The pro- 
montory Cahcadnuu (poke of in the tench article, flood at the 
mouth of a river in Qficia bearing the Time name, and near it w:t* 
the promontory of Xivfdm. The river is now known to the A'»r- 
linns by the name of Ftnme del Feno. The promoi.:o: y of Gr/i 
aims is the lame wich Sirah\ cap: Zrpl-yrium 
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eaty by religious ceremonies, and to begin to put ; it in ex- 
ecution. The proconful took the ufual oath of, the Romans* 

■ ■ that 



* i 



native countries. VIL But the Syrians, who have 4 mind to 
continue in the cities febjefi to Rome, or to the allies of 
(hall be fuflfered to do fo without moleftation. VIH. Antiocbus 
{hall, if it be in his power, deliver up into the hands of the 
proconful. Hsmmtal, the Carthaginian and fen of Hamifear, 
MneJUocbus the Aearnantm, 7 be as the j€ foliar," E nbodis and P 
A, two Cbalcidians, and all perfbns whd have enjoyed any ma- 
giftrky in J?/*//*. IX. The king of S/rm flail deliver up all 
Us elephants ta the Romans* and train up no more for war; 
X. He (hall put the Romans m poffeffion of all hit armed gal- 
lies; (hall have no more than ten (hips at fea, which (hall only 
be of thirty oats ; and (hall not (ail beyond the promontories 
of Cahcadmu and Sarpeaon, unlefs it be to bring to Romo money, 
embatyadors, or hoftage?. XI. Antiocbus (hall not raife merce- 
naries in the countries fubjeft to Rome, or receive the voluntiers 
who (hall offer to ferve him: XII. The hbufes and other edi- 
fices which were built before this treaty by the Radians, and 
other allies of Rome , vi the Syrian territories, (hall ftill belong to 
the Rbodians, Or thofe other allies who built them, XIII. Both 
' parties (hall be at liberty to demand the money that (hall be re- 
; fpefiively due, and to demand the reftitution of any thing that 
1 has been taken from them. XIV.. Thofe to whom Antiocbus has 
; given the poffeffion of any cities, (hall evacuate them, and pat 
1 them into the hands of their old pofleflbrs. XV. Antioehui 
1 (hall pay the Romans for twelve years the annual fum of a thou- 
1 fand talents, (that is, 258,333 A 6s. id.) of the pureft filver, 
1 fuch as that of Athens, and a hundred and forty thoofand modii 
» {35,000 Englijt bulhels) of the belt wheat. XVI. He (hall pay 
1 king Eumenes y in the (pace of five years, three hundred and fifty 
1 talents, and an hundred and twenty feven talents more, by way 
1 of fatisfaftion for the corn he received from Attains* XV 1L 
1 Antiocbus (hall put into the hands of the Romans twenty hof- 
1 tages, of which his fon Antiocbus (hall be one ; (hall exchange 
1 them all, except his fon Antiocbus, every three years ; and thel'e 
hoftages fhall all be between eighteen and forty five years of 
1 age. XVIII. If he is defective in the Aims he is to pay an- 
nually, or brings any bad money, he fhall make fatisfaftion 
the next year. XIX. If any of the allies make war upon An- 
tiocbus 9 he (hall have a right to defend himfelf; but he (hall not 
keep any of their cities to himfelf, or take them into friendfhip, 
or draw them over to his party by corruption. The difpute 
(hall be determined by pitched battles. XX. If any party 
chufes to add any further articles to thefe, it may be 'done by 
mutual content (55). f ' 

($5) AjpUn. in Syriac. p. 1 1 2. Pohh. hgat. 35. Liv. /. xXXvii'. 
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that is, ft ruck a Tow on the head with flint, faying, If T 

break my word) may Jupiter Jiriie me as I Jlrike this vifiim. 
Then 4>. Minucius Thermus, one of the ten commiffioners, 
and L. Man/ius, were difpatched to the court of Syria, where 
they made Antiochus fwear, That be would inviolably ob- 
ferve ail the articles of the treaty. The Syrian fleet was 
then in the port of Patara, whither Fulvius Labeo repaired, 
on board the Roman gallies, and burnt, according to the 
conventions, all Antiochus's fhips, choofing rather to give 
this inftance of feverity to all the maritime nations, than to 
apply the navy of the conquered king to their own ufe. 
They affe&ed to fhew the fame difintereftednefs with regard 
to the king of Syria's elephants ; for they made a prcfent of 
them to the king of Pergamus. Thus ended the war with 
JntiochuSy which coft the Romans but JittJe blood, and yet 
contributed more than any other to the aggrandizing of their 
republic ; but, at the fame time, this conqueft proved, in a 
manner, fatal to Rome ; for, from this period, the Roman 
writers date the depravity and corruption of manners, which 
ended at laft in the total deftru#ion of the republican ftate. 
The Romans, who ferved in Afta, brought from thence great 
wealth, and introduced into Rome a tafte and love for luxu- 
ry and effeminate pleafures. Luxury, fays a Roman poet, 
entered triumphant into Rome with the pompous fpoils of A- 
fia> and, dragging after it all manner of vices, made greater 
havock in the city than the greateft armies could have done ; 
and thus revenged the conquered world 
As for the unhappy Antiochus y he did not long furvive hxsDeatb 9 f 

fall. Being greatly puzzled how to raife the fum which he Antio- 
chus. 

1 

h Ju ven. I. ii. fatyr. 6. 

Mod of the copies of Livy, inftead of the river Halys, mention- 
ed in the third article, have the river Tanais ; which muft certain • 
ly be a miftake, fmce the Tanait divides Afia from Europe ; and 
falls into the Pa/us Mctotis, and neither the Romans nor Antiacbus 
had at that time any intercourfe with the nations in that neigh- 
bourhood, which lay at a great diftance from the provinces of Afa 
Minor; whereas the Halys divided AJia Minor mo two parts; 
and Antiocbut was not only to retire beyond mount Taurus^ but to 
withdraw his troops from all the places lying between that moun- 
tain and the river lialp, which was on this fide of it. The pro- 



montory Calycadnus, fpokc of in the tenth article, Hood at the 
mouth of a river in Qlicia bearing the fame name, and near it was 
the promontory of Sarp*dm. The river is now known to the Ita- 
lian* by the name of Fin me del Ferro. The promontory of Cah- 
adtus is the fame with Strabo's cap: Xcphpiutn. 
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was to pay the Romans, he made a progreft through the 
eaftern provinces, in order to levy the tribute which they 
owed him, leaving the regency of Syria to his fon Seleucus, 
whom he had declared his fucceflbr. Being arrived in the 
province of Eleniais, he was informed, that a very confider- 
able treafure was lodged in the temple of Jupiter Belus. This 
was a ftrong temptation to a prince, who had not much re- 
gard for religion, and was in extreme want of money. Ac- 
cordingly upon a falfe pretence, that the inhabitants of that 
province had taken up arms againft him, he entered the tem- 
ple in the dead of the night, and feized on all the riches, 
which had been religioufly kept there during a long feries of 
years. The populace, highly exafperated at this facrilcge, 
rifing up in arms, flew him, and all that were with him. This 
is the account of his death which St. Jerom gives us, upon the 
teftimony of Strabo 1 . But Aurelius riffor tells us, that this un- 
fortunate prince, after his retreat beyond mount Taurus, 
gave himfelf up to all manner of debauchery, and was killed 
at an entertainment by one of his guefts, whom he had ftruck 
and abufed. The difference of thefe accounts has made the 
moft judicious among the Greet and Latin hiftorians pafs o- 
ver his death in filence. He died in the thirty feventh year 
of his reign, and fifty fecond of his age, and is highly com- 
mended by moft of the antient hiftorians for his humanity, 
clemency, and liberality. A decree, which he is faid to have 
ena&ed, giving his fubje&s permiffion, and even command- 
ing them, not to obey his orders when they interfered with 
the laws, (hews that he had an extraordinary regard for juf- 
tice k . Till the fiftieth year of hk age he behaved on all oc- 
cafions with fuch courage and prudence, as crowned with 
fuccefs all his enterprizes, and gained him the title of the 
Great ; but, after that age, as he declined in the wifdom of 
his conduft, as well as in his application to bufinefs, all his 
affairs were proportionably unfuccefsful. His condudl in the 
war with xh^ Romans, the contempt in which he held the wife 
counfels of Hannibal, and the ignominious peace which he 
was forced to accept, drowned all the glory of his former ex- 
peditions. The prophet Daniel had foretold both his great 
exploits and misfortunes, and his prophecies were fully ac- 
complifhed, as the reader will find in our notes (R). 

He 

1 Hi e rom. in Daniel, c. xi. k Aurel. Victor, de virin 

fluftr. 

(R^ The prophecies of DaniU from the tenth verfe of thee- 

leventh chapter to the nineteenth inclufivc, relate to the actions of 

th'i 
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Hs was fuccceded by SeUttcus furnamed Philopator, qr, as Selcucus 
Jefeph** Aiks him, 5*//r which indeed was tbefurname of Philopa- 

his «>'• 

Year of 

* Joss ph. Anfiq. I. xii. c. 4. the M°°*> 

J 2812. 

this prince, and were all fully accomplifced. to fins, fays 

the prophet, fpeakiog of the king of Syria, or the king of the Cnr, "» 

north, Jball be fiirrcd ufi, and Jball affemble a multitude of 1 8 
groat firas ; and one (Antiochus the Great) pall certainly come U^V^w 
and overflow, and pafs through : then /hall be return, and be 
ftirred u}, even to bis firtrefs. This king of the north was Se- 
lw.au Callinicus, who left behind him two fans, Seleucus Cerau- 
nus and Antiochus, afterwards furnamed the Great. The former 
reigned but three years, and was fucceeded by Antiochus his bro- 
ther. The latter, after having quelled the troubles of his king- 
dom, waged war with Ptolemy Philopator king of the fouth, that is, 
of Egypt, difpofleifed him of Casle-Syria, which was delivered to 
him by Tbeodotus governor of that province, defeated Ptolemy's 
generals in the narrow pafles near Berytus, and won part of Pbae- 
mce, advancing as far as the fortrefs, or, as we read in the Hebrew, 
as for as the fbrtreffes, that is, to the frontiers of Egypt. The 
victory gained by Ptolemy over Antiacbus is plainly pointed out in 
the following lines : And the king of the fiutb Jball be moved with 
choler, and pall come forth and fight with him, even with the king 
of the north ; and he pall fet forth a great multitude, but the mul- 
titude pall be given into bis hand, Ptolemy Philopator was an indo - 

lent effeminate prince ; his fubjcfts were forced to drag him, as it 
were, into the field, to repulfe the enemy, who was marching in- 
to his country. At laft he put himfelf at the head of the army, 
and by the valour and conduit of his generals, gained a fignal 
viftory over Aniiocbus at Raphia. There a great multitude, that is, 
the great army which Antiochus led into the field, was given into 
bis hands, and Ptolemy did caft down, that is, flew many thoufands 
of them, and put the reft to flight. And when he has taken away the 
multitude bis heart pall be lifted up, &C. but he pall not be ftrengthened 
by it. Antiochus loft upwards of ten thoufand foot, and three hun- 
dred horfe, and four thoufand of his men were taken prifoners. 
Philopator, after this victory, haftened back into Egypt, and there 
gave himfelf up to floth and idlenefs, without taking the advantages 
which it gave him ; andtherefore was not ftrengthened by it. For 

the king of the north pall return, and pall fet forth a multitude 
greater than the former ; and /hall certainly come, after certain years, 
mtth a great army, and with much riches. Antiochus, having ended 

the* war which he had waged with the nations beyond the Euphra- 
r.im:i! a mighty army in thole provinces, and, fourteen years 
.(Her the ending of the former war, returned againit Egypt during 
>ht- minority of Ptolemy Epiphany, defeated Scopus near Pumas, and 
i( .M'.nifd r he whole country which Vhihpatov had reduced after the 
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his fon Demetrius. This prince reigned eleven years, and 
fome months ; but made a very poor figure, by reafon of the 

low 

vidtory gained at Rapbia. And in tbo/e times there Jh all many ft and 
up againft the king of the fouth. This prophecy was fulfilled by the 

league made by the kings of Syria and Mace don againft the infant 
king of Egypt, by the confpiracy of Agathocles and Agathoclea for 
the regency, and by that of Scopes who wanted to difpoffefs him 
of his dominions, and feize them for himfelf. Alfa the robbers of 
thy people Jhall exalt themfelves to eftablijb the vifion, but they /hall 

fall. Several apollate Jews, to ingratiate themfelves with the 
king of Egypt, complied with every thing he required of them, in 
oppofition to the facred ordinances of the law. But they fell j for 
when Antiechus got again poffeffion of Jud*a and Jerufalem, he either 
cutoff, or drove out of the country, all the parrifans of Ptolemy. 
So the king of the north Jhall come and caft up a mount, and take the 
mo ft fenced cities ; and the arms of the fouth fir all not with ft and, nei- 
ther his chofen people ; neither Jhall there be any ftrength to with- 

ft and. But he that cometh againft him, Jhall do according to hit 

own will, and none Jhall ft and before him ; and he frail ft and in the 

glorious land, which by his hand Jhall be con fumed. Antiocbus, after 

having defeated the Egyptian army at Paneas 9 befieged and took, 
firft Si don, then Gaza, and afterwards all the cities of thofe pro- 
vinces, notwithftanding the oppofition made by the chofen troops, 
which the king of Egypt fent againft him, under the command of 
his beft generals. He did according to his own will in Carle- Syria 
and Paleftine f and, purfuing his conquefts, entered Jud<ea, that 
glorious land, and there eftablifhed his authority, by driving out of 
the caftle of Jerufalem the garifon which Scopas had left there ; but 
that garifon having made fuch remittance, as obliged Antiocbus to 
fend for the reft of his army to reduce it, and the fiege continuing 
fome time, the country was deftroyed and confumed by the ftay 
the army was forced to make in it, and the city of Jerufalem dif- 
fered greatly, as appears from the decree which Antiocbus after- 
wards enafted in favour of the Jews, granting them leave to re- 
pair their demoliflied city, and raife it from the ruinous condition 
to which it was reduced. This decree was directed to one Ptole- 
tny, who feems to have been governor of thofe provinces at that 
time, and is itill extant in 'fofephus ($6). He Jhall aljo Jet his face 
to enter with the ftrength of his whole kingdom, and upright ones with 
htm : thus Jhall he do, and he Jhall give him the daughter of women 
corrupting her ; but Jhe Jhall not ft and on his fide, neither be for him, 

St. Jerom tells us (57), that Antiocbus gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to Ptolemv, corrupting her with bad principles, and inftrutf- 
ing her how (he mould beiray her hufband, and put him in poffef- 
fion of the kingdom ; but he was not fucce&ful in hisdefign, for 

I S 6 ) 7°fi'ff>> Antjq. I. xii. c. 3. (57 ) Hieronym. in c. xi. 

Dame lis. 
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low ftate to which the Syrian empire had been reduced by the 
Romans^ and the exorbitant fum of a thoufand talents he was 
obliged to pay annually, by virtue of the treaty of peace be- 
tween the king his father and that republic. It was under 
this prince that the famous accident happened concerning 
HeliodoruS) which is mentioned in the fecond book of the 
Maccabees The city of Jerufalem enjoyed, at that time, 
a profound tranquillity, Onias the high-prieft cauling the laws 
of God to be obferved, and prompting even kings and idola- 
trous princes, by his exemplary piety, to have the holy place 
in the higheft veneration, and to honour it with rich dona- 
tives. Seleucus fupplied, out of his private revenues, what- 
ever was neceflary for the pomp and magnificence of the fo- 
lemn facrifkes, notwithftanding the difficulties he laboured 
under, by reafon of the heavy tribute he was obliged to pay 
annually to Rome ; but this fcene was all on a fudden changed, 
and great difturbances raifed in the city by one Simon of the 
tribe of Benjamin^ and chief governor or protedlor of the 

m 2 Maccab. iii. iv. 



Ihe was no fooner married to Ptolemy, but flie forfook her fathers 
intereft, and engaged in that of her hufband ; and hence ic is that 
we find her joined with him in an embafly which was fent from 
Egypt to Rome, congratulating the Romans on the victory which 
Acilius had gained over her father at Thermopylae ^S) . After this 
jhall be turn his face to the ijles, and Jhall take many ; but a prince 
for his own behalf Jhall caufe the reproach, which Antiochus bad 
offered him, to ceaje : without his own reproach he Jhall caufe it to 

turn upon him ; for after having put an end to the war in Car/e- 
Syria and Paleftine, he fent his two fons with his army, by Jand, 
to Sardis, while he himfelf, with a great fleet, failed to the JE- 
gean fea, where he reduced feveral iflands, and extended his em- 
pire on that fide ; but the prince of the people to whom he had offer- 
ed reproach by that invafion, that is, Lucius Scipio the Roman con- 
ful, made the reproach turn upon him, by defeating him in the bat- 
tle of Magnefa, and driving him out of all Afiu Minor . Then he 
jhall turn his face towards the fort of his own land ; but be Jlull 
fumble and fall, and not be fund. Antiochus, after hi* defeat, re- 
turned to the fort of hit own land, that is, to Ant he b, the capit.il of 
hi> kingdom, and llrongeft place in it. Fioru thence going into 
the eaflcrn provinces to levy money, wherewithal to pay the Ro- 
mans he was (lain, fo that he returned not into Syria, nor was af- 
terwards found there. The<care, as it wcr\ the out lines of An- 
tioebus's picture, and a< they reiemble none hut him, we cannot 
imagine that they were drawn unddignedly, or at random. 
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ttiople. This man falling out with Oniai 9 to be revenged 
upon him for oppofing his unjuft cnterpriaes, fled from jkric- 
falem y and went to Apollonius, who was governor of CarU- 
Syria and Palejiine for Seieucus> and told him, that there 
were imrnenfe treafurcs laid up in the temple, which were 
not defigned for the (acrifices, but fquandered away by the 
priefts, and therefore might be better lodged in the king's 
Sciences ceffers. Hereupon Apollonius immediately gave notice of 
fends He- what he had heard to the king, who fent Heliodorushbz treafurer 
liodorus to to Jerufalem y with orders to feize on the treafures, and bring 
plunder the xhtm to Antioch. Heliodorus y on his arrival ^Jtrufatem^ 
temple of acquainted the high-prieft, who had received him with great 
Jcrufalcm.demonftrations of refpeit and efteem, with the motive of 

his journey, and afked him, Whether the information which 
had been given to the king was true ? Onias told him, That 
there was indeed fome money lodged in the temple, but that 
it was only depofited there in truft, being allotted for the 
maintenance of widpws and orphans s that he could not, 
by any means, difpofe of it in wrong of thofe to whom it 
belonged ; that the whole amounted to no more than four 
hundred talents of filver, and two hundred of gold, and was, 
in great part, the private property of Hyrcanus^ a man of 
great honour and probity 3 and laftly, that fuch was the hoJi- 
nefs of the place, revered throughout the whole world, that 
no man, ought to lay hands on what was depofited there. But 
Heliodorus alledging the pofitive orders he had received from 
his matter, told the high-pricft in plain terms, that he mufl 
feize the money, whatever might be the confequences of 
fuch a feizure, and carry it to the king at Antioch. When 
Heliodorus, on the day appointed, came to the temple, with 
a defign to execute his commiflion, the whole city was feized 
with dread. The priefts, dreffed in their facerdotal robes, 
fell proftrate at the foot of the altar ; and the people, covered 
with fackcloth, flocked to the temple, and jointly with the 
priefts befought the Almighty, not to fuffer fo holy a place 
to be violated and expofed to contempt. But, in the mean 
time, HeUodorus, attended by his guards, was got to the gates 
of the treafury, and preparing to break it open, when the Lord 
of jpirits revealed his power by moft fenfible marks, ftriking 
all thofe, who dared to obey Heliodorus y with fuch terror as 
deprived them of their fenies ; for there appeared to them s 
horfe richly caparifojicd, which, rulhing upon Hel/odorus, 
ftruck him fevcral times with his fore-feet. His rider bad 
a terrible afpedr, and his weapons feemcd to he of gold. At 



the fame time appeared two youn;i nic n, v/h -fc beauty dnzM 
the eye. Their, lLndmg on e:u*h ilde of* IL " dw-u ic^ur- 
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*ed htm inceflantly with their whips in a moft violent man- 
ner* Helimkrus fell to the ground fpeechlcfs, and without 
the leaft fymptoms of life, and being in this condition put into 
a litter, was by his guards carried off, while the temple, 
which before refounded with Jamentations, now echoed with 
the joyful fhouts of all the people, who returned thanks to 
the Almighty for having thus difplayed his power in defence 
of the fan£tuary. Some of Heliodorus's friends befought the 
high-prieft to invoke God in his favour; whereupon he offered 
a lacrifice for his healthy and while he was praying, the two 
young men above-mentioned appearing to Heliodorus, fpoke 
to him thus : Return thanks to Onias the high-prieft, fince, 
for his lake, the Lord has granted you life ; and fince you 
have been fcourged from heaven, declare to all men the 
mighty power of God. Having fpoke thefe words, they 
difappeared. Heliodorus offered up facrifices, made folemn 
vows to him who had faved his life, and returning thanks to 
Onias, departed from JerufaUm, declaring to every one the 
wonderful works of the Almighty, to which he himfelf had 
been an eye-witnefs. On his return to court, the king, 
perfifting ftill in his former rofolution of plundering the tem- 
ple, afked him, Who, in his opinion, was the moft proper 
perfon for that^ttempt? Heliodorus replied, That if he had 
any enemy or traitor, he might fend him, iince that was the 
moft expeditious way of getting rid of him, He, who dwells 
in heaven, heing prefent in that place, and protecting it 
againft fuch as come to profane it. Jofephus, who alfo relates 
this event, inftead of Heliodorus, names Apollonius y who, 
as we have hinted above, was governor of Ccele-Syria and 
Palefitne\ and with Jofephus agree the Fa fit Siculi. Tho' 
the hand of God had appeared on this occafion in a very mi- 
raculous manner, yet Simon did not lay afide his animofity 
againft Onias, but carried it fo far as to murder feveral of 
thofe who favoured the high-prieft;, being backed therein and 
encouraged by Apollonius. Hereupon Onias took a journey to 
Antioch^ to complain to the king of thefe violences ; but he had 
not been long there ere S elevens died. The epitomizer of 

Jafon of Cyrenia tells us, that Seleucus was dead before Onias 
reached Antioch \ but Eufebius fays, that he found him alive, 
and prevailed upon him to banifh the perfidious Simon n . 
But, be that as it will, heaven did not long defer punilhing 
Seleucus for his facrilegious attempt upon the temple, by that 
very hand which he had employed in it. We have obferved 
above, that when Antiochus the Great, the father of Seleucus, 

a 2 Ma cca b. iv. Ec/seb. inChron. 
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made peace with the Romans, ziXfft the famous battle 
Magnefiay among other hoftages that were then given for 
obfervance of the articles, one was Antiochus the kings f< 
and younger brother to Seleucus. This prince had been n 
thirteen years at Rome, was twenty feven years of age, J 
Seleucus was defirous of having him honn 
Rome, by way of exchange, his own for 
was but ten years old. Some authors are of opinion °, that 
Seleucus in this had no other view but to give his fon a Roman 
education. Others conjeflure, that he* wanted Antiochus, 
to employ him in an expedition againft Egypt during the 
minority of Philometor p ; but what prompted him to fend 
for Antiochus is not recorded by any authentic hiftory of thofe 
times. The affair was warmly debated in the fenate at Rome; 
but at length the exchange was accepted, and Antiochus fet 
out for AJia, about the fame time that the young Demetrius 
fct out for Rome. During tbeabfence of the two heirs to the 
crown, Heliodorus thinking this a fair opportunity of feizing 
Seleucus the throne, by cutting off Seleucus, accordingly poifoned him, 
poi/oned. and placed the crown on his own head. Thus was fulfilled 
Year of the prophecy of Daniel, who, fpeakingof the death of An- 
the Flood tiochus the Great* 7 hen Jhall Jland up* fays he, in his eft ate a 
2823- raifer of taxes in the glory of the kingdom ; but within few 

rh^flf y earS ^ be dejlroyed, neither in anger nor in battle. 

" Thefe words evidently denote the fliort and obfeure reign of 
17 * Seleucus, and the kind of death which befel him; for he 

reigned only eleven years, and his death was neither in anger 
nor in battle; that is, neither in war abroad, nor in rebellion 




home 



Hebrew 



ifer of 



the whole time of his reign, being obliged to pay the Romans, 
agreeable to the articles of peace between them and his father, 
a thoufand talents annually ; and the laft of thefe twelve 
years was the laft of his life. He is faid to have once railed 
a confiderable army with a defign to aflift Pharnaces king of 
Pontus againft Eumenes ; but when he was ready to pafs mount 
Taurus, dreading the vengeance of the Roman people, he re- 



turned home, and difbanded his troops r . Jofepk 
thnt he employed Hyrcanus the fon of Jofcph and nephew to 
Tobias, to gather the taxes on the eaft fide of the Jordan, 
where Hyrcanus on that occafion built aftrong caftle of white 

*>Sa man ad Ann Mund. 3$;8 * Va i r lant. in hill. re*. 
Syr. r Dtobos. Sicui. in excerpt. Valefii. p. 302. r JovKP''. 
-Autiq. I. xii. e. 4, ^. 
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marble not far from the land of Hejhbon^ the fame author 
adds, that SeUucus appointed him governor of all that coun- 
try, which he held the feven laft years of that prince's reign, 
Jivingajl the tiqie in war with the Arabian;* and gaining fignal 
victories over them. 



JM 



Maccab 



nice, and Judaa, feme time before his 
death. For Apollonius was governor of thofe provinces for 
Seleucus, Helioiorus, was fent by him to plunder the temple, 
and Onias, when oppreffed by Simon, had recourfe to Seleucus 
Jcing of Syria, and not to Ptolemy Icing of Egypt. But by 
what means, or on what occafion thofe provinces became 
fubje# to Seleucus, is what we find no where recorded. After 
the battle of Paneas, Antiochus, as we have related above 1 , 
made himfelf matter of all Carle-Syria and Palejiine \ but 
when Ptolemy Epiphanes married his daughter, he agreed to 
reftore them to him by way of dowry. And if they were 
reftored, how came Seleucus to be poflefled of them a-new ? 
Polybius u feems to infinuate, that this agreement was never 
executed ; for that author tells us, that the above-mentioned 
provinces continued fubje& to the king of Syria ever after 
the battle of Paneas ; and adds, that Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who fucceeded Seleucus, in the anfwer he gave to the em- 
baiTadors, who came from Greece, to compofe the difference^ 
that arofe between him and Ptolemy Philometor, denied that 
Antiochus had ever agreed to deliver up C ale-Syria to Ptolemy 
Epiphanes on the marriage of his daughter. The authority of 
Polybius would prompt us to believe that Coelc- Syria and 
P a left in e i notwithftanding the above-mentioned agreement, 
had been retained by the Syrian kings, if the contrary 
were not plain from the book of the Maccabees * and likewife 
from Jofrphus who tells us, that Hyrcanus and all the no- 
bles of Cacle-Syria and Palejiine, when news was broujjif 
diem of the birth of Philometor, flocked to Alexandria to 
congratulate on that occafion king Ptolemy Efifhanr, and 
Cleopatra his queen, which they certainly would not have 
done had thofe provinces been fubiefr to the fcin^ of Syria* 
Di odor us Siculus* tells us, that Ptolemy Epiphanes tailed a 
powerful army with a defign to make war urnn Seleucus, 
but was prevented by death from putting his delign in 

1 i Maccab. c. 3, 4. u Pui.yk. Icjjat. ;z p. gjj. 
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execution. Now it is not unlikely that Seleueus 9 being 
provoked thus by EpiphaHes^ taking advantage of the 
minority of his fon FmUmt*r 9 purfued the titer, which 
his father was ready to begin, and feized on thofe provinces. 
For it is certain from the book of the Maccahets^ and like- 
wife From Jofephusy that Seleucus Was in poffeffion of thofe 
provinces, when he died. But to re fume the thread of our 
hiftory. 

Antiochus Antiochus, brother of Seleucus, being atrived at Athens 
Epipha- on his return from Rome, received theJ* the ftews of his bfo- 
nes. ther's death, and was at the lame time told that Heliodorus 

had feized the crown, and was fupported by a ftrong party ; 
but that another was forming in favour of Ptolmy, who 
claimed the kingdom of Syria in right of his mother, the 
deceafed king's lifter. Hereupon Antiochus had recourfe to 
Eumenes king of Pergamus r and to Attains that king's bro- 
ther, who conduced him into Syria at the head of a power- 
ful army, drove out the ufurper, and feated him on the 
throne y . As this king proved a cruel perfecutdr of the 
Jewsy the prophet Daniel 1 foretold every thing that Was to 
befal him. He expreffes himfelf with relation to his accef 
fion to the crown in the following words 1 : And in his (Se- 
His cha- leucus's) ejtate jhall /land up a vile pcrfon y to whom they Jhall 
racier. not give the honour of the kingdom ; hut he Jhall come in peace* 

ably, and obtain the kingdom by flatteries. It is faid here, 
that to him they Jhall not give the honour of the kingdom ; and 
truly he did not come to the crown either by right of birth, 
fwee his brother Seleucus had left behind him a fort, who 
was his lawful heir; nor by the eledion of the people; but 
by the powerful afliftance of Eumenes and Attains, whom 
he gained by flattering fpeeches, and great promifes. On 
his being fettied on the throne he aflumed the furname of 
Epiphanes, that is, the illujlrious, which title, as will foon 
appear, was never worfe applied. The whole feries of his 
J iie ihews, that the epithet of vile, or, more agreeable to 
the original, defpicable, given him by the holy prophet, fuits 
better with his character. Polybius*, Pbilarch*s Q , Livy^ 
and Diodorus Siculus t , all heathen writers, and the two 
lirft his contemporaries, full us that he frequently ufed to go 
out of his palace, attended only by two or three of his do- 

mdtics, and ramble about the ftreets of Antioch ; that he 

\ 

y AppiAN.in Syriac. p. n6, 117. 2 Daniel, c. xi 9 xii. 
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{pent whole days in the jEbops of goldfmiths and engravers, 
djfputing wjth them about the myfteries of their trades, which 
he ndiculqufly pretended tp underftand as well as they ; that 
he was not afliamed to ftoop fp low as to corfyerfevyi th the very 
d regs of the people, and mix indiscriminately with them in 
the places, ta which they refprted, drinking and caroufing 
with theory . though he had never feen them before ; that 
when he heard of any young rakes met together on a party 
of pleasure, hie never failed to intrude himfelf, and join in 
all their wanton frolics, without any regard to common de- 
cency, or his royal character ; that fojnetimes diverting him- 
felf of bis royal robes, and putting on a Roman gown, he 
ran from ftreet to ftreet, as he had feen done in the ejections 
of mag&ftrate* at Rome, taking fome by the hand, embrac- 
ing others, and begging all he met to favour him with their 
votes j for fodietimes he fet up for aedile, at other times for 
tribune, qr fame fuch employment ; having thus got himfelf 
ele&ed, he ufed to call for the curule chair, and fitting 
down in it, decide petty fujts relating to contracts, bargains 
and fales made in the market, with as much gravity and at- 
tention) as if they had been matters of the high eft concern. 
We are likewife told f, that he was much given to drunken- 
nefs ; that he fquandered away great part of his revenues in 
riotous excefles, and that when intoxicated with liquor, he 
fcowered up and down the (beets, throwing money by hand- 
fuls among the populace, and crying out, Let him take it 
to whom fortune gives it. At other times he appeared in a 
Roman gown with a garland of rofes on his head, and in 
that garb walked about the ftreets quite unaccompanied. 
If any one offered to follow him, they were Aire to be well 
pelted with ftones, which he carried under his gown for 
that purpofe. He took pleafure in going into the public baths 
among the common people, where he expofed himfelf by 
his indecent and ridiculous behaviour. This odd and extrava- 
gant condud made his fubje&slook upon him as a madman , 
whence inftead of Epiphanes or the llluJirious> they ufed to 
ftile him Epimanes^ that is, the Madman *. S. Jerome tell* 
us, that he was a moft lewd prince, and did not even fcruple 
to gratify his luft publicly, and in the fight of the people h . 
From what we have related, we leave our readers to judge, 
whether he beft deferved the title of liluftrlou^ which he 
afTumed, or that of the Vile and Contemptible y which the 
prophet Daniel gave him. 

f Athin. 1. x. p. 438. 8 Idem ibid, * Hie RON. in Dan. 
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Scarce was Antioehus feated on the throne, when the bro- 
ther of the high-prieft Onias 9 whofe name was Jefus, which 
he afterwards changed irito that of Jafon y being ambitious 
of the high-prieft hood, to which was annexed, in thofe times, 
the regal power, applied to the king for it, and by an offer 
of three hundred and fixty talents, befides eighty more 
which he promifed on another account, prevailed upon An- 
tiochus to difplace the righteous Onias, and advance him to 
that dignity. Nor was this all; as Onias was univerfally re- 
vered for his exemplary piety and ftrict juftice, Jafon well 
knew that his authority would be of no weight fo long as 
his brother continued at Jerufalem \ the intruder therefore 
procured from the king an order for his removal from Jeru- 
salem to Antibth, and his confinement to that place. As 
the public treafury was quite empty when Antiochus came to 
the crown, by reafon of the heavy tribute paid to the 
Romans the twelve foregoing years, Jafon found the king 
difpofed to grant any thing for ready money ; and therefore 
propofed to advance an hundred and fifty talents more, on 
condition that the king would impower him to make as many 
of the inhabitants of Jerufalem freemen of Antiocb as he 
fhould tlvnk fit, and give him leave to ered at Jerufalem a 
gymnafium, or place of exercife, and an ephebeum, or a place 
for the training up of youth after the Greek manner. The 
king complied as readily with thefe propofals, as he had 
done with the former ; and by this means Jafon, on his re- 
turn to Jerufalem, drew over many of his countrymen from 
the party of Onias. For the Jews were at that time, ge- 
nerally fpeaking, mighty fond of the Greek fafhions j whence 
they began to be reconciled to Jafon, when they found him 
bent upon introducing the Greek cuftoms among them. Be- 
fides, the freedom of Antioch, which he could grant to 
whom he pleafed, was attended with many valuable privi- 
leges under the Syr o- Macedonian kings; whence many, in 
hopes of having it conferred upon them, efpoufed the party 
of Jafon with great animofity ; fo that under his deteftable 
reign the manners of the Jews were totally corrupted, and 
the cufloms of the Gentiles introduced among them. They 
were afhamed of their circumcifion, which was the diftin- 
guifhing mark of the people of God. They built amphi- 
theatres in Jerufalem for profane fhews, and places for the 
mod infamous debaucheries. The priefts themfelves were 
not afhamed to leave their facred function, and run to the 
public fports, in which they often became atfors 1 . 

1 z Maccab. c. iv. io, \ \y 12. Joiepii. Antiq. 1. ii. c. 6. 
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Ik Egypt, ever fince the death of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
Cleopatra his widow, fitter to Antiochm Epiphanes, had taken 
upon her the government of the kingdom, and the tuition 
of her infant foil, and had conduced herfelf with great care 
and prudence. But fee dying this year, the management of 
affairs fell into the hands of Lennans, an Egyptian nobleman 
of great diftindion, and Ettlaus an eunuch, who was appoint- 
ed to fuperintend the king's education. Thefe no fooncr en- 
tered on the adminiftration, but they demanded Ccele-Syria 
and Pale/fine of Antiochus ; a demand, which foon occafioned 
a war between the two crowns. As Cleopatra was mother to 
one, and lHler to the other of thefe two kings, fee had pre- 
vented them fo long as fee lived from coming to a rupture. 
But the new regents did not feew fo much regard for An- 
tiochus, nor fcruple to demand what they took to be their 
fovereign's right. It muft be owned, that the kings of 
Egypt had always poflefled thefe provinces ever fince the firft 
Ptolemy, till the time that Antiochus the Great wrefted them 
out of the hands of Ptolemy Epiphanes, and left them to 
Seleucus his fon, with no other right than that of conquefh 
The Egyptians, to make good their chim, argued, that in the 
laft divifion of the empire between the four fucceffors of 
Alexander, after the famous battle of Ipfus, thefe provinces 
had been ailigned to Ptolemy \ that he and his fucceflbrs bad 
held them ever fince that partition, till Antiochus the Great 
made himfelf mailer of them after the battle of Paneas, and 
that Antiochus had ftipulated on the marrying of his daughter 
to Ptolemy Epiphanes, and made it th« main article in the 
marriage- contrail, to reftore to him thofe provinces by way 
of dowry. Antiochus denied both thefe particulars, and pre- 
tended, that in the general divifion, which had been made of 
Alexander's empire, all Syria, including Ca?le~ Syria and Pa- 
leftine, had been allotted to Seleucus Nicator, and therefore 
belonged to him as his lawful heir in the Syrian empire. As 
to the marriage-con trad, by virtue of which the Egyptians 
demanded the reftitution of thofe provinces, he maintained, 
that there was no fuch article in that agreement. Having 
thus laid down their refpe#ive claims without coming to any 
conclufion, the decifion of the con troverfy was at laft referred 
to the fword 

In the mean time the king of Egypt being declared of ago 
great preparations were made at Alexandria for the folemnit.V 
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of his coronation, as was ufual among the Egyptians. On 
this occafion Antiochm fent Apoiionius, one of the chief noble- 
men of his court, with the charter of em ballad or to aflift 
at the folemnity, and congratulate the young king in his name 
on his taking the adminiftration into his own hands. This in 
outward appearance was done in honour of his nephew \ but the 
real motive was to difcover the defigns of the court, and the 
meafures they were taking with regard to the provinces of CccU- 
Syria and Pale/lint. And acordingly being informed on the re- 
turn of Apoilomus, that war was intended againft him, he im- 
mediately imbarqued for Joppa to viflt the frontiers towards 
Egypty and put them in a itate of defence againft any attempts, 
which the Egyptians might make on that fide. In this prpgrefs 
he took JerufaUm in his way, and was received there by Jafon 
with all the marks of honour which the bafeft flattery could 
di&ate, and that blind people were profufe of their acclama- 
tions to an idolatrous prince, whofe tyranny they were foon 
to experience. From JerufaUm he- went into Phoenicia and 
having fettled all things in the places he paffed through, he 
returned to Antioch l . The next year Jafon fent his brother 
Menelaus to Antioch to pay the tribute to the king, and ne- 
gotiate fome other affairs in his name. But Menelaus in the 
audience which he had, inftead of purfuing his commiflion, 
fupplanted his brother, and obtained his office by offering 
three hundred talents more than Jafon had given for it. Me* 
nelausj on his return to JerufaUm*. was oppofed by his bro- 
ther, and even obliged to quit the city ; but having recourfe 
to AntiochuSj and promifing to embrace his religion and the 
worfhip of the Greeks^ he fo far gained the king's favour, 
that he was fent back with fuch a power as Jafon could not 
refift j who thereupon left JerufaUm^ and retired into the 
country of the Ammonites. Upon his flight Menelaus took 
poifeifion of the high-priefthood, and made good his promife 
to Antiocbus, by apoftatizing from the law of Mo fee to the 
fuperftition of the Greeks^ and feducing as many of his coun- 
trymen as he could. Having thus takfn polTeflion of the 
high-priefthood, he ncgle&ed paying the money he had pro- 
mifed, and was on that account fummoned to appear before 
the king at Antioch. But before he reached that city, An- 
tiochus was gone from thence to quell an infurre&ion at Mel- 
ius and TarfuS) two cities of Cilicia. For the revenues of 
thefe two cities having been allotted to Antiochis, one of the 
king's concubines, for her maintainance, the inhabitants out 

1 2 Maccab. iv. 21. 
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of indignation, or perhaps becaufe Antmhis exa&ed upon 
them, rofe up in arms, and committed great diforders. An- 
Mcbus therefore haftencd thither in perfon to appeafe the fe- 
dition, leaving the government of Antiocb, during hisabfence, 
to Androntcus, one of the chief men of his court. In the 
mean time Menelaus^ by felling many of the gold veffels of 
the temple, at Tyre and in the neighbouring cities, raifed a 
fufficient fum 5 not only to pay the king, but to bribe An* 
dronicus and the other courtiers to reinftate him in the king's 
favour. Onias^ who was then confined to Antiocb^ could 
not help reproving the apoftate for the facrilege he had been 
guilty of in plundering the temple of the facred vefTels ; 
which Mentlaus not being able to brook, applied to Andro* 
mats, and by promifing a large fum of money engaged him 
to difpatch Onias* who upon intelligence of what was plotting 
againft him, took fandtuary in the afylum at Daphne. But 
AndronicuS) having by fair promifes prevailed upon him to 
quit the afylum, treacherously flew him, and thereby earned 
the money which the impious Menelaus had promifed him. 
His death was univerfally rpgretted by the Greek* , as well as 
the ynus of Antioch^ who therefore joined in petitioning 
the kmg to take cognizance of the murder which had been 
committed in his abfence. Antiochus^ wicked as he was, 
had a great efteem and even veneration, for Onias ; and 
therefore, to gratify his own refentment, as well as that of 
the Antiochiansy who had prefented htm the petition, caufed 
Andronlcus, after he had been convicted of the crime laid to 
his charge, to be conducted with infamy to the place where 
the murder had been committed, and there put to death in 
fuch manner as his crime defervcd ». Upon the authority of 
the fecond book of the Maccabees , we have rejected the tes- 
timony of Jofephus^ who tells us n , that Jafon was not 
created high-prieft till after the death of Onias. Nay in this 
Jofephus contradi&s himfelf ; for in his I mall treatife of the 
Maccabees he relates this affair agreeable to the hiftory we 
have followed. Aniiochus % fays he in that treatife, abrogat- 
ing the high-priefthood of Onias y put his brother Jafon in 
his room, who promifed to pay him a yearly tribute of three 
thoufand fix hundred and fixty talents \ when he was in pof- 
felfion of the high-priefthood, he led the nation, eftranged 
from theirantient manners and inftitutions, into all forts ot 
iniquity ; and not only eftabliftiod a gymnafium in the fortrefs 

m zMACCAi.i\ r 32, 3?, Jtfeq. 11 Joseph. Antiq. 1. ii. 
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of our country, but introduced a total neglccl of the 
temple. Thus far Jofephus % agreeable to the hiftory of the 
Maccabees in every particular, fave the annual tribute, 
which he iqcreafes, if the copy is not corrupted, beyond all 
meafure. 

Antiochus having eyer fince the return of Apolhniu* from the 
Egyptian court been making the neceflary preparations for 
the war, which he faw hi mfe If threatened with by Ptolemy on 
account of CaeU-Syria and Pale/line, and finding himfelf in 
a condition to begin it ; refolved to defer it no longer, but to 
carry it into the enemy's country inftead of waiting for it in 
his own. He imagined that as Ptolemy was then but ftxteen 
years of age, and governed intirely by weak mintfters, he 
ihould be able to bring ijim to what terms he pleated. Be- 
fides, the Romans, under whofe protection the Egyptians had 
ut thcmfclves, were not at lcifure to afford them any affiftance, 
y reafon of the war which they had on their hands with Per- 
E i )\are°fe s k* n S °^ Macedon \ thinking therefore that he could not 
teni* " ave a more favourable conjuncture for putting an end to the 
emhafi to quarrel, he refolved forthwith to begin the war. However, 
Rciivc. t0 keep as k ;r Wlt h tne Romans as the cafe would admit, he 

fent an embaffy to Rome to pay the arrears of the tribute that 
was due to the republic, and at the fame time to lay be- 
fore the fenate the right lie had to the provinces of Ccele- 
Syria and Palejline y then in his pofifeffion, and to juftify the 
war which he was obliged to engage in to mantain them *. 
Apolloniusy who was at the head of the embafly, carried with 
him befides the tribute, conftderable prefents for the republic. 
When the Syrians arrived at Rome 9 and were introduced to 
the fenate, their fpeech confifted chiefly of apologies in the 
name of the king their mafter, for having i'o long delayed fa- 
tisfying the Romans. For Seleucus had neglected to pay thi* 
debt, and Antiochus hiV fu cceflor had not yet been in a condi 
tion to difcharge it. After Apolhnius bad paid down the wlu>!« 
ium, he offered, as a free gift, feveral vales of gold, which 
weighed fu c hundred pounds, returned the republic thanks fo: 
the excellent education their kit>«; had received at Rome, awl 
the marks of honour that were paid him during his abode tlierc, 
and concluded with laying before the fenate his claim to Gcc- 
le- Syria and Pa/e/line, and demanding that the alliance between 
Rome and Syria might be renewed. The fenate received tlie 
envoys very graciouily, defrayed their expences, and made 

°Jav.I. xlii. c. 29 Poly* legut. 71 p. 892 Justin, I 
xxx'w. c 2. Diouoi-. Sicul. legat 18. Joseph. Anciq. J- x'ri. c ft 
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them prefents of a confidcrable value. The praetor At till us 
was ordered to draw up the a& of confederacy upon the fame 
foot on which it had been made with Antiockus the Great. 
The money which theembafladors delivered was put into the 
hands of the quseftors, and the gold vefllls configned to the 
cenfors, who - offered them to fuch of the gods as they thought 
Jit. As for the king's claim to the provinces of Caele-Syria 
and Palejline % the fenate put off the difcuffing of that point 
to a more proper feafon, returning no anfwer on that head ? . 

Before the embafladors returned from Rome y Antiocbus^ ] ntva dc 
putting. himfelf at the head of his army, had marched towards Feypc' 
the frontiers of Egypt. There he was met by the forces of 
Ptolemy between mount Caftus and Peltefium. Hereupon an 
engagement enfued, in which the Egyptians were routed at 
the very firft onfer. Antiochus, taking advantage of this vic- 
tory, fortified the frontiers of his dominions fo well on that 
fide, that they ferved ever after as a barrier-to check the ut- 
moft efforts of the Egyptians attempting to recover thofe pro- 
vinces. This was his firft expedition into Egypt^ after which, 
without engaging in any other enterprize that year, he return- 
ed to Tyr$i and put his army into winter-quarters <J. 

During his ftay at Tyre> three deputies from the fanhedrim 
of yerufalem waited upon him to complain of Menelaus^ 
whom they convicted, in the king's prefence, of impiety, f i- 
orilege, and many violences and di (orders. Hereupon the 
king refolved to put him to death; but Menelaus, having brib- 
ed Ptolemy Macron (S), one of tKe king's minifters, with :i 

lai i-r 

p Liv. Polyb. Justin, ibid. * Hieronym Lrv. Por.vc ibid. 

(S) This Ptolemy Macron having been former))' governor or" the 
'.land of Cyprus under king Ptolemy Philometir, had during hi, mi- 
nority kept in his own hands all the revenues of that iflmcl ; m.d 
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:ou!d never be prevailed upon to deliver them up to the m in i.'Icr , 
lotwithftanding their carneft call for them. Hut as foon as the icir^ 
was declared to be out of his minority, he broughc the who.e fu:n 
to Alexandria, and paid it into the royal treafur) . -\ it was a fup 
ply very much wanted at that time to anfwer the eviijpnees or" thr 
govern men r, he was highly commended for hi\ conduct. D.:t af 
terwardi exafpe rated at Tome ill treatment he mot with hom 'he i... 
nifters, orbecaufc he was not rewarded for fo important a fen h - 
according to his expedition, he revolted from P;j/r?m\ uenr nvci 
i') Antiocbm % and delivered up to him thchlmdof <'■'•/" u>. I'l, 

! ' • ■ . . . . r- II 1 . 
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King received him with great favour, took him intr t)ie numlxr 
his principal friends, and appointed him governor of ( vie S % » *• 
and Palejlincy fending Crates , who had coinn..i'u!ed in :J»o cal) e of '/>- 
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large fum of money, not only efcaped the fentence which was 
ready to be pronounced againft him, but prevailed upon the 
king to put the three deputies to death, as if they had accufcd 
him unjuftly, which was fuch a bare-faced piece of oppreffion 
and injuftice, that the Tyrians* touched with companion at 
their unhappy fate, caufed them to be honourably interred r . 
Hisfecond Antlochus having fpent the whole winter in making freft 
expedition preparations for a fecond expedition into Egypt) as foon as 
into E- the fcafon allowed him to take the field, marched to the fron- 
gypt. tiers of that country , where he gained a fecond vi&ory over 

the forces of Ptolemy, took Pelufium* and I?d his army in to 
the very heart of the kingdom. In this laft overthrow it wasin 
his power to have cut off all the Egyptians to a man ; but inftead 
of purfuing this advantage, he took care to put a ftop to the 
daughter, riding about the field in perfon, and forbidding his 
men to put any more to death. This clemency gained him 
the hearts of the Egyptians fo far, that when he advanced up 
into the country, all the inhabitants voluntarily fubmitted to 
him ; by which means he made himfelf mafter of Memphis 
and all the reft of Egypt* except Alexandria^ which held out 
againft him f. In this fecond invafion Philopator fell into the 
hands of the conqueror ; but whether he was taken prifoncr, 
or furrendered himfelf to him of his own accord, is uncertain. 
The latter feems to fome moft likely ; for Antiochus enter- 
tained him very kindly, allowed him his liberty, kept him at 
his own table, and carrying him with him to Memphis* affe£t- 
od to be extremely careful of the intereft of the young king, 
and to manage the affairs of the kingdom as tutor and guardi- 
an to him. Hut when he once faw himfelf in poffeflion of the 
country, he feized all that was valuable for himfelf, pillaged 
the cities, and caufed fuch defoliations as are not to be exprcf- 
feJ, enriching himfelf and his army with the fpoilsof the plun- 
dered people. Phthmetor all this time made a pitiful figure; 
in the field he had always kept as far as poffible from danger, 
and had not even (hewn himfelf to thofe who fought for him. Af- 

r 2 Maccab. iv. 45-50. 1 Maccab. i. 17, 18. St 2. 

Maccad. v. x. Hi eronym. in Dan. xi. 24, 25. Diodor 
Sicul. in excerpt. Valcfii p. 311. 

ufalcm under Soflratus t to be governor of Cyprus in his flead (;n; 
1,'ieac mention is made of Ptolemy Macron in the books of the Mat 
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terward he fubmitted to Antiochus in a moft abje& manner, 
differing himfelf to be deprived of fo large a kingdom, with- 
out making one fingle effort to preferve it. This, however, 
was not fo much owing to his want of courage, and natural 
capacity, for he afterwards gave many inftances of both, as to 
the effeminate education he had received under Eulccus his 
governor. For that eunuch, who was alfo his prime minifter, 
had taken care, by corrupting him with all manner of luxury, 
to make him as unfit for bufinefs as he was able, that when 
the young prince was grown up, he might be as neceffary to 
him, and confequently have the fame power in the kingdom, 
as he had during his minority c . 

While Antiochus was thus employed in Egypt, a falfe re- 
port of his death prevailing all over Palejline, Jafon thought 
this a proper opportunity to recover his ftation ixjerufalem, 
and therefore marched thither with above a thouland men ; 
and, having by the afliftance of the party he had in the city 
made himfelf mailer of it, and obliged Menclaus to retire in- 
to the citadel, praftifed all forts of cruelties on his fellow citi- 
zens, unmercifully putting to death all thofe who fell into his 
hands, and whom he confidered as enemies". When advice 
of this was brought to Antiochus in Egypt, he concluded, that 
\ht Jews had made a general infurre&ion, and therefore march- 
ed with all hafte out of Egypt into Judaa to quell it. What fakes Je- 
moft provoked him was his being told, that the inhabitants of rufalem 
Jerufalem upon a falfe report of his death had made great re- and pro- 
joicings. He therefore in a great rage laid fiege to the city, fanes the 
took it by ftorm, and in three days time flew forty thoufand tempi** 
of the inhabitants, and taking as many prifoners fold them 
for flaves to the neighbouring nations. Nor did he Hop here, 
but entering forcibly into the temple and the moft facred places, 
polluted with his prefencethe holy of holies itfelf, whither the 
wicked Menelaus led him. And to offer the greater indigni - 
ty to that facred place, he facrificed a fow on the alrar o\ 
burnt-offerings, and having caufed part of it to be boiled * 
he ordered the temple to be fprinkled ail over with the warn 
in which it had been boiled, that he might thereby utterly 
defile it (T). After this adding facrilege to profanation, he 

carried 

r 1 Maccab. i. 19 Justin. 1 xxxv c. 2. « 1 Maccab. x. 

20--2J. 2 Maccab. v. vi. Jos e ph . Antiq. 1. xii. c. 8. 

(T) This circumftance is mentioned by Diodorus Siculu: in r!ic 
following words*. " Antiochus Epipbanes, having overcome ti'e 
44 Jnvs, entered the holy oracle of God, to which the prielh on'v 
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carried away the altar of incenfe, the fhew-bread tabic, the 
candleftick of feven branches belonging to the fan&uary, which 
were all of gold, and feveral other veffels, utenfils and gifts 
of kings likewife of gold, to the value of eighteen hundred 
talents. To complete the calamity of the *Jews y Antiochus 
on his departure from Jerufalem appointed governor of jfu- 
daa one Philip a Phrygian^ who was a man of a moft cruel 
and inhuman temper, and Andronicus, another of the like 
difpofition, governor of Samaria^ and left Menelaus, the 
moft wicked of the three, in the office of high-prieft. 

In rhe mean time the Alexandrians, feeing Philometor in 
the hands cf Antiochus, whom he fuffered to govern his king- 
dom as he pleafed, looked upon him as loft to them ; and 

14 had accefs. There he found the ftatue of a man with a long 
" beard, holding a book in his hand, and fitting upon an afs ; 
" which he took to be Mo/es, who built JerufaUm, founded the 
41 nation, and eftabiifhed thofe law*, which are hated by all nations. 
" But he defiring to take away what all nations abhorred, did his 
44 utmolt to abrogate the laws. Therefore he facrificed a great 
" fow to ths founder, on the altar of God, which flood in the o- 
" pen air, and poured blood both upon the ftatue and the altar, 
" and boiling the flefh commanded the holy books conta'aing their 
" laws to be fprinkled with the water ; the immortal taper, as 
4t they term it, which always burnt in the temple, he commanded 
" to be put out, and compelled the chief prieft and other Jews to 
" cat hog's HeuY\ Thus far Diodorus Si cuius (6o), who in this 
particular agrees with Jofephus. This author tells us, that An- 
tiochus, after he had made himfelf matter of the city, facrificed a 
fow upon the altar, and caufed the temple to be fprinkled with the 
water, in which it had been boiled (6i). And here we cannot 
help obferving, that Jofepbus in his account of Antiocbus's taking 
the city of Jerufalem^ not only contradifls all the antients, but even 
himfelf. For Polybius, S/rabo, Imageries* Apol/odorus, Nicolaus 
Damafcenus, &c. tell ur, that Antiocbus took Jerufalem by llorm 
after he h;.d lain a confiderable time before it ; and Jo/epbus in his 
hiftory of the Jeivijk war (62), writes in exprefs terms, that Anti- 
ocbus took the city by force, and reprefents him as inraged by what 
he had fu ffered in the fiege ; and in another place (63), he f peaks 
of thole who were flain in the fiege fighting againft Antiocbus in de- 
fence of the place. But for all this, in his antiquities he tells us, 
that Antiocbus entered die city without force, thofe of his party 
within opening the gates to him. But this is not the only place 
where that wiiterij incontinent with himfelf. 

(60) Diod-jr. Shul /. xkxi'v. apuJ. Phot sum cod. 244. 
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therefore placed his younger brother on the throne, giving him 
the name of Euergetes, which was afterwards changed into 
that of Pbyfcon or great-bellied, his luxury and gluttony having 
made him remarkably corpulent, and by this name he is molt 
commonly mentioned in hiftory. On hisafcending the throne, 
Cineas and Cumanus were appointed his chief minifters, and 
to them was committed the care of reftoring, if poffible, 
the affairs of the kingdom to their former flourifliing condi- 
tion w. 

Antiochus being informed of what was tranfa&ing in E- jj* s t ^ r j 

gypt* took occafion from thence to return a third time into expedition 
that country upon the fpecious pretence of reftoring the de- i niQ 

pofed king ; but in reality to make himfelf matter of the gypt. 
kingdom. Having therefore defeated the Alexandrians in a 
fea -fight near Pelufeuin, he again entered that unhappy coun- 
try at the head of a powerful army, and advanced dire&ly to 
Alexandria with a defign to befiege it. Whereupon the young 
king, confulting irith his- two minifters, agreed to fummon a 



council compofed of all the chief officers of the army, ana to 
deliberate with them on the moft proper means to extricate 
himfelf out of his prefent difficulties. After long debates in 
the council they came at laft to this refolution ; that as their 
affairs were in a very bad fituation, it was abfolutely necefla- 
ry for them to make up matters with Antiochus, and that for 
this purpofe the embafladors, who were then at Alexandria, 
from feveral of the Greek ftates to the Egyptian court, fhouIJ 
be defired to interpofe their mediation. The embafladors 
readily complied with the king's requeft, and being accompa- 
nied by two embafladors from Ptolemy forthwith failed up the 
Nile to wait on Antiochus with propofals of peace, Antiochus 
received them in his camp very kindly, and having given 
them the firft day a noble entertainment, appointed the next 
to hear their propofals. The Acbaans fpoke the firft, and af- 
terwards the reft in their turns. All agreed inafcribing the 
calamities of the war to the ill conduct of Eulaus, ami the 
minority of Ptolemy Philometor, made artful apologies in fa- 
vour of the young king, and did all that lay in their power 
to (often Antiochus, and bring him to terms of peace with his 
nephew, laying great ftrefs on their affinity. Antiochus in his 
anfwer to them acknowledged all tu be true that they hid 
fail], as to the origin and caufeof the war, and then took the 
opportunity of laving before them his title to the proviiuvs of 
Cale- Syria, and Pair/tine, exhibiting thj vaiiouj re::i'n:j 

Poa ph yr 1 u ? in Grx'C. Kuctn. Scni. i<; r k. j> uj & 6'». 
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which we have already taken notice of, and producing fome 
authentic inftruments in proof of all that he alleged, which 
were judged fo ftrong, that all there prefent were of opinion 
that he had the bcft right to thofe provinces. As for the pro- 
pofals of peace, he referred them to a future treaty, which, 
he faid, he would readily enter into with them, when two 
perfons then abfent, whom he named, fhould be with him, 
without whom, he told them, he would not takea fingle ftep 
in fo important a negotiation. Having returned this anfwer, 
he raifed his camp, went to Naucratis, and from thence march- 
ed to Alexandria, which city he clofely befieged. In this ex- 
tremity Ptolemy Euergetes and Cleopatra his lifter, who were 
7£eEeyp-.* n the city, lent embafladors to Rome , reprefenting their 
tians apply ca ^ e > anc * imploring the afliftance of that powerful republic. 
to tbeRo- The embafladors being, foon after their arrival at Rome ^ in- 
mmfenate. troduced to the fenate, appeared there drefled in the deepeft 

mourning, and carrying olive-branches in their hands. After 
they had fallen proftrate before the confeript fathers, they ex- 
prefled themfelves in the following terms : Egypt , faid they, 
which you have protected, and whofe kings have been under 
your tuition, is now upon the very briilk of ruin. Alexan- 
dria is befieged ; and, to complete our misfortunes, the ene- 
my, who threatens us, has found favour here. Antiochus, 
king of Syria, who has been brought up here as your hof- 
tage, is the fcourge which the gods have brought upon us. 
If therefore Egypt hasdeferved your companion, as £he has al- 
ways been faithful to you, ward off the blow that threatens 
her with dcftru&ion. Nothing is more eafy to you than to 
fix on the head of our fovereign, and your friend and ally, a 
crown which an ambitious uncle would bereave him of. 
Antiochus reveres your authority, and pays a deference to 
your orders ; one word from you will put an end to his unjuft 
conquefts and our fears. How glorious will it be for Rome 
to reftore, with one word, tranquillity to Egypt ! On the 
contrary, what a refle&ion would it be on your republic, if 
our fovereign fhould be forced to fly hither for refuge againft 
an invafion, which you might with fo much eafe have pre- 
vented ! The danger is imminent, and the leaft dilatorinefs in 
your deliberations will make the difeafe incurable «. Both 
compaflion and policy inclined the fenate to favour the fup- 
pliants. They plainly faw, that it would be dangerous to fuf- 
fcr Antiochus to grow fo powerful as the uniting the crown of 
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Egypt to that of Syria would make him. The fenate there- 
fore refolved to fend without delay an embafly into Egypt to 
put an end to the war. The perfons appointed for this im- 
portant negotiation were CaiusPopiliusLcenas^Caius Dec?mius y 
and Cairn Hoffilius, their inftru&ions were, that they fliould 
firft wait on Antiochus, and afterwards on Ptolemy \ fhould 
order them in the name of the fenate to fufpend all hoftilities, 
and put aaend to the war; which if either of them Ihould 
refufe to do, they were to let him know, that the Romans 
would no longer look upon him as their friend and ally. As 
the danger was imminent, three days after the refolution was 
taken in the fenate they fet out together with the Egyptian 
embafladors from Rome J (U). 

In the mean time embafladors arrived in Egypt from 
Rhodes, fent by that republic on purpofe to make up matters 
between the contending parties. Thefe landing at Alexan- 
dria went from thence, after having received the proper in- 
ftru&ions from the minifters of that court, to the camp of 
Antiochus before the town, and ufed their utmoft endeavours 
to make a thorough reconciliation between him and his ne* 
phew, infifting on the long friendfhip and alliance which had 
fubfifted between them and both crowns, and tha obligations 
which they thought themfelves under on this account to ufe 
their bell offices, in order to fettle a good underftanding be- 
tween them. But while they were making long harangues 
on thefe topics, Antiochus interrupting them, declared in few 
words, that there was no occafion for long fpeeches on that 
fubje&, that the kingdom belonged to Philometor the elder 
brother, with whom he had concluded a peace, and contract - 
ed a ftrift friendfhip, and that if they would reftore the 
crown to him, the war would be ended at once. Thus he 
jpoke, but harboured very different defigns in his heart. The 
rcfiftance he met with at Alexandria, which city he plainly 

y Liv, I, xliv. c, 9, Polyb. legat, 90, p. 91?, 

(U) The time of the departure of rhe embafladors from Rome 
is thus exprefled in an antient diary, which Pighius has inferted in 
the fecond volume of his annals ( 64 J. The third day before the 
nones of April, C B Popilius Lcenas* C % Dccimius, and C, HoJliliuSy 
are tent embafTadors to the kings of Syria and Egypt to put an end 
to the war between them. The embafladors early in the morning, 
attended by a troop of their clients and relations, facrificed in the 
temple of Cap or to the houfhold gods of the Roman people a bull, 
and thus concluded their facrificcs. 

<J)\) Vi&e Pighii Atrial a-l Antrim ttrh : < -Sr. 
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faw he fhould never he able to mafter, had made him change 
his plan, and conclude, that the fureft way to compafs his de~ 
fign was to keep up an animofcty between the two brothers, 
and engage them in a war againft each other, which as it would 
foonexhauft the kingdom, would give him a fair opportunity 
of overpowering both, and feizing the whole for himfelf* 
With this view he raifed the liege of Alexandria, marched to- 
wards Memphis, and there put Philometor in pofleflion of the 
whole kingdom, except Pelnfium, which he retained, that he 
might re-enter Egypt, having the key of that country in his 
hands, the inftant matters wereripj for his purpose. Having 
thus fettled things agreeable to his new fcheme, he returned 
to Aniioch *. 

Philometor being roufed at length from the deep lethargy 
into which his indolence and effeminacy had plunged him* 

had penetration enough to fee into Antiochus's defign. His 
keeping of Pclujium was a fufficient indication to him, that 
he held this gate of Egypt with no other view but to invade 
the country, when his btotherand heihould have wafted their 
ii length by their domeftic broils, and not be in a condition to 
make head againft him ; in which cafe they would both fall 
victims to his unbounded ambition. The inftant therefore 
that A'ltiochm left Eg)pt he fent to his brother, mcreating 
him to lay afide ail animofity, and make a thorough reconci- 
liation, left Antiochus taking advantage of their domeftic 
feuds, lhould difpoflefs them both of the kingdom. Ptolemy 
PbyfcQH readily embraced the propofal, and by the mediation of 
Cleopatra, who was fifter to both, an agreement was made up- 
on terms, that the two brothers fhould reign jointly. After 
tins Philometor returned to Alexandria , and Egypt was refto 
red to its former tranquillity, to the great joy of the inlvil'!- 
rants, particularly of the Alexandrians, who hid greatly fuf* 
feied by the war*. But the two brothers, not douotin'* but 

* O 

A iti'jchiis would foon invadethc kingdom anew, fent cm'nlia- 
tiou into Greece to line thcie fbme auxiliai ics (W), which in- 
deed 



7 - Li v,L xlv, c, ii. * L iv. ibid. Justin. 1 xxxiv. 

c. 2. Forphyr. in Grxc. Eu. c fb Scaliger p. Go. k h\ 
1-.US&3 Chron. p. 68. Folyb. legat 89 p. 912. 

(W) 7'heje cmbafTidor:. were fent in to AcLmu^ deliring. in Uic 
two kings name:, ar.ly a thoufand foot under the command of A, 
<ttrf f 4s f and two bundled horfe under the conduct of Jm ion /Vv- 
hius the hiflorian. The afllinbly of the Aeb,rum was then firm f, 
at Corinth, and Cal/i. rates, who prefideJ in it,oj»powd the icijiu^ 
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deed was a very prudent flep ; for Antiochus hearing of the His fourth 
recondition of the two brothers, and finding his fine fcheme expedition 
thereby intirely defeated, fell into a great rage, and refolved Egypt 
to pull ofF the mafk, and employ the whole force of his 
kingdom againft both. Accordingly early in the fpring he 
fent his fleet to Cyprus to fecure that illand, and at the fame 
time marched in perfon by land at the head of a powerful 
army to reduce the kingdom of Egypt, and feize it for him- 
felf, without pretending, as he had done before, to cfpoufe 
the caufe, and fupport the intereft, of one of his nephews. 
On his arrival at Rhirzocorura he was met by embafladors 
from Philometor, who after having complimented him in 

of the embafladors, pretending that it was not for the intereft of 
the Achaan confederacy to concern themfelves with foreign affairs ; 
but that they ought to keep their troops at home, that they might 
be in a readinefc to affift the Romans againft Perfes. Lycortas and 
Polybius anfwered Callicrates, and in their anfvver obferved, that 
Po/yiius, having waited on the Roman conful Marcius, who com- 
manded the army in Mace Jon, and offered him the fuccours which 
the Achaans had agreed to fend him, the conful had thanked 
him, and at the fame time told him, that fince he had got foot- 
ing in Macedon, he lhould not want any foreign aid ; and hence 
they concluded, that the Achaans ought not, on that pretence, to 
refufe the kings of Egypt the fuccours they required. They added, 
that as the Acbaan republic could, without the leafl: inconvenien- 
cy, raife thirty or forty thoufand men, fo Anal I a number, as was 
defired by the princes, could not leffen their ftrength ; that they 
ought to feize this opportunity of aflifting them ; that it would be 
a monftrous piece of ingratitude to requite in this manner the ma- 
ny favours which they had received from the kings of Egypt ; and 
that their refufal, on this occafion, would even be an infringement 
of the treaties concluded between them and that crown. This 
fpeech moved the members of the affembly, who were all for fend- 
ing immediately to the kings the fuccours they required; which 
Callicrahs obferving, difmiffed the affembly, pretending that it 
was not lawful to debate on an affair of this nature in a general 
meeting. It was therefore referred to a particular affembly, 
that was foon after held at Sicyon. In this all the members were 
of the fame opinion with Lycorta\ and Polybius, when Caili crates 
produced a forged letter from Marcius the Roman conful, wherein 
he exhorted the Acbjeans to interpofe their mediation, and ufe their 
good offices, in order to put an end to the war between the Ptok- 
> n ie$ and Antiochus. This letter, which no one fufpc&cd to he 
forged, determined the Acbaan confederates to fend an embafiy 
only to the contending princes (6j). 

(f)c) PJ)b, legat. ffo —9i- 

I or. VJfl. 4 (' their 
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their matter's name, and told him that their fovereign owed 
his reftoration to his good offices, conjured him not to de- 
itroy his own work, but to fuffer him peaceably to enjoy 
the crown, which he wore by his favour. But Antiochus* 
now throwing off the malk, and laying afide thofe tender 
and affe&ionate expreflions which he had hitherto made lhew 
of, returned the embaffadors this haughty anfwer ; that he 
would not grant peace to either of the brothers, but upon 
condition that the ifland of Cyprus^ the city of Pelufium* with 
all the lands on that branch of the Nile on which it flood, 
and the provinces of Ccele-Syria and Pale/line, were delivered 
up to him for ever. Having thus declared his real defign, 
he fixed a day for their returning him an anfwer to his de- 
mand, which not being fatisfa£tory, he entered Egypt in an 
hoftile manner, and, having reduced the whole country as 
far as Memphis* received there the fubmiflion of moft of the 
other cities and provinces. From Memphis he marched to 
Alexandria* with a defign to befiege that city, the redu&ion 
of which would have made him abfolute mafter of all Egypt. 
And this he would, without all doubt, have accompliflied, had 
not the Roman embaffadors put a flop to his further progrefs, 
and dafhed at once all the defigns which he had been fo long 
carrying on, in order to poffefs himfelf of that country b. 

The embaffadors came up with him at Eleufina* a village 
but four miles diftant from Alexandria* and Popilius accofted 
bajfadors y 1 ; m w j t j 1 an a ; r 0 f gravity proper to gain himfelf refpeft. As 
oblige ^ him t j ie j c j n ^. was intimately acquainted with Popilius* and had 
to quit L- contra ft C( ] g rcat familiarity with him, while he was an hof- 

tuge at Rome y as he drew near him, he offered him his hand, 
which was an uncommon mark of familiarity and diftindion 
from fo great a prince. But Popilius* difdaining this kind 
reception, told him, that the public intereft of his country 
muft take place of private friendfhip, and that he would not 
join hands with him till he had firft read to him the decree of 
the fenate, with which he was fent. I fhall judge, faid he, 
by your fubmiflion or refufal, whether you ought to be treat- 
ed as a friend or an enemy. If you obey, I fhall receive all 
marks of your friendihip with joy. Thefe words were very 
(hocking to a vi&orious and powerful king at the head of a 
numerous army. However, Antiochus took the decree which 
Popilius offered him, and, after having read it, told him that 
iic would advile with his council about it, and return him an 
anfwer in a Ihort time. 13ut the proud republican infilling 
on an immediate anfwer, drew a circle round him in the faiid 
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* L 1 v Sk Justin, ubi fupra. 
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with a rod, which he held in his hand, and, raiting his voice, 
You fhall not go out of this circle, faid he, till you either 
accept or rejeft the propofal I have made to you. I expeft 
you will pay me the refpe& that is due to the authority of the 
Roman people and fenate. The king, ftruck with this ftrange 
and peremptory way of proceeding, hefitated a moment, and 
then gave this anfwer, which would better have become a 
Have than a great king. Then I muft fatisfy you, Popilius, 
I will do what your republic expe&s from me. He had no 
{ooncr fpoke than all the three emba/Ttdors offered him their 
hands at once, and Popilius behaved thenceforth according to 
his former friendfllip with him. The Roman cmbafiLdors, af- 
ter Antiochus had left Egypt^ returned to Alexandria, and, 
having there put the laft hand to the treaty of peace and re- 
conciliation between the two brothers, failed to Cyprus, 
which Antiochus had conquered, obliged him to withdraw his 
troops from that ifland, and then returned to Rome to ac- 
quaint the fenate with the fuccefs of their negotiation c . 
They were foon followed by embatfadors fiom Antiochus, and 
the two Ptolemies. The former being introduced to rhe fe- 
nate, made the following fpeech, which fufficiently (hewed 
what a mean-fpirited prince Antiochus was : Though Popiliu^ 
faid they, communicated your pleafure to the king our inafl er 
at a time when all Egypt was ready to fink under his arms 5 
yet he preferred obedience to victory. He thought himlelf 
as indifpenfibly obliged to fubmit to the decifions of Rome, as 
to fulfil the will of the immortal gods. To this fulfome 
fpeech the fenate returned the following anfwer \ Antiochus 
did wifely in putting our orders in execution. The fenate and 
people of Rome are fatisfied with his conduct. After the Sy- 
rian embafTadors thofc from Egypt were introduced ; they ad- 
drefled the fenate in the like extravagant ftrain To you, 
confeript fathers, faid they, we owe the deliverance of £- 
gypt, and the concord that now reigns among us. The de- 
parture of Antiochus 9 and the union between the two rival 
princes by you brought to a happy iflue, have (ecured our li- 
berty, and refrored peace to the kingdom. A double bene- 
fit ! for which the kings and people of Egypt are as much in- 
debted to you, as children to their parents, or mortals to 
the immortal gods. The fenate anfwered in a few words, 
Rome, laid they, fliarcs your happint-fs, and is pleafed with 

< Polyb. legat. Q2- p. 916. Li v. 1. xlv. c. 11,12. Ji»stjs 
1. xxxiv. c. 3. Appian. in Syr inc. Vai., Max. 1. vi. c. 4 
Velleius Patlucu 1. !. i.e. 10. Pier, in apoj-htheg. c. 3?. 
H 1 e ron y m. in Dan. xi. zr. 
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your gratitude. Egypt may always depend oit her protecti- 
on. After thefe compliments were paid, the praetor was or- 
dered to make the embafladors the ufual prefentt*. 
Vents his Antiochus^ on his return from Egypt , being highly provok- 
rage upon ed to fee himfelf thus obliged to quit a kingdom, which he 
Jerufalem. looked upon as his own, vented his rage upon the unhappy 

city of Jerufalem^ which had no ways offended him. On his 
march through Palejiinehz detached twenty two thoufand men 
under the conduft of Apollomus, with orders utterly to deftroy 
the place. Apol/onius y arriving at Jerufalem, carefully conceal- 
ed his orders, and behaved in a friendly manner till the next 
fabbath, when, feeing all the people aflembled in their fyna- 
gogues to perform the religious duties of the day, he thought 
that the nioft proper time for putting his bloody commifli on 
in execution, Accordingly he let loofe all his troops upon 
the unarmed and defencelefs multitude, ordering them to put 
all the men to the fword, and feize the women and children, 
who, by the king's orders, were to be fold for flaves. This 
barbarous command was executed with the utmoft rigor and 
cruelty ; the foldiers inhumanly butchered all the men they 
could meet with; infomuch, that the very channels in the 
ftreets flowed with blood. They afterwards plundered the 
city, and fet it on fire in feveral places, pulled down the 
houfes, demolifhed the walls, and built with the ruins, which 
the fire had fpared, a fortrefs on the top of one of the hills 
of the city of David, over-againft the temple, which it 
commanded. This fortrefs they made their place of arms to 
keep the whole nation in awe, ftored it with all manner of 
provifions, and laid up in it all the fpoils which they had taken 
in the plunder of the city. From hence the garifon ufed to 
fally out upon thofe who came to worfhip the true God in 
the temple, fprinkling the fan&uary with blood, and defiling 
it with all manner of pollutions, which their malice and ha- 
tred to the Jewijh nation could fuggeft. The temple was 
therefore deferted, and a ftopput to the daily facrifices, none 
of the true fervants of God daring to go thitherto worfhip 6 . 
But the defolations he caufed in Judaa y the cruel persecution 

which he ftirred up againft the true believers, and the bloody 
war which he carried on againft the people of God, with the 
generous rcfiftance made firft by Mattathia$ y and afterwards 
by his Ton, the brave 'Judas Maccabceus^ we (hall de- 

a Liv. 1 xlv. Polyb. legat. 92. Val. Max: L vi. c. 4. 
r Pot yd ibid. 1 Maccad. i. 29, 40. 2 Maccab. v. 24, 
2;, id Joseph. Antiq. 1. xii. c. 7. & in pracfat ad hiftor. de 
lie i 1 . Judaic. &. 1. i. c. 1 , &. 1. vi. c. 1 1, ejui'dem hillor. 
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defcribe at length in the hiftory of the Jews> as in a more 
proper place. 

After feveral of Antiochus 1 * generals had been defeated, 
and the armies they commanded cut to pieces by Judas 
Maccabeus, the king of Syria fent at length Lyjias, one of 
the greateft lords of his court, to complete the abolition of 
the hm of God, and the deftru&ion of its few defenders. The 
Syrian army defigned for this purpofe confifted of fixty thou- 
fand men ; and thefe preparations alarmed Tiberius Gracchus y 
whom the Roman fenate had fent to vifit all the kings, repub- 
lics, and free cities in the eaft. He immediately flew to 
Antioch to watch the fteps, and examine the defigns of the 
king, whom he foon found to be no ways a formidable ene- 
my. During the ftay of Gracchus at Antioch, Antiochus hear- 
ing that Paulus Mmilius the Roman general, after having 
conquered Perfes king of Macedon^ and fubdued that king- 
dom, had celebrated games at Amphipolis on the river Stry- 
mon y caufed the fame to be exhibited at Daphne near An- 
tioeh) having firft fent emiflaries into all parts to invite fpec- 
tators, and to bring, at an immenfe expence, the beft a&ors 
and moft fkilful workmen in Europe and Afia. The games 
were celebrated with incredible pomp and magnificence, ami 
were by far the fineft that had ever been in Syria (X). The 

part 

(X) Polybius gives us the following account of the folemn pro- 
ceffion which preceded the fports . In the firft place marched five 
thoufand men, all in the flower of their age, and in the attire of 
Raman foldiers ; thefe were followed by the like number of young 
men in the Myfian drefs ; next to them came three thoufand Gr//- 
cians in light armour, with crowns of gold on their heads ; then 
came three thou&nd Thracians, five thou&nd Gaiatiam, many of 
them having filver fhields, two hundred and forty couple of gladi- 
ators, a thoufand young men mounted* on Nic<ean horfes, three 
thoufand riding other horfes, moft of them with gold trappings, 
and gold crowns. Thefe were fucceeded by a thoufand of the king's 
friends all on horfeback with moft coftly trappings ; four thoufand 
choice horfemen, all in purple robes interwoven with gold ; a 
hundred chariots drawn by fix horfes abreaft, and forty two by 
four horfes ; eight hundred youths with crowns of gold, walking 
before the ftatues of the Syrian and Greek deities and heroes, which 
were carried by men in moft rich and coftly robes, and attended 
by a thoufand pages, all belonging to Diouyfius the king's fecretary, 
and each of them carrying a filver voile!, weighing a thoufand 
drachmas ; the king's pages, to the number of fix hundred, carry- 
ing veflels of gold, two hundred women on foot, with cha'ices 
of gold full of fweet finclling waters to fprinkle the fpcttators. 

The 

4 
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part the king there a&ed during the whole time, anfwered 
in every refpeft the character which Daniel had given of 
him, calling him a vile and defpicabte perfon. He expofed 
himfelf by a thoufand indecent anions to the fcorn and ridi- 
cule of that numerous aflembly, and caufed more laughter 
than the beft pantomimes ; infomuch, that many of the fpec- 
tators (hocked at a conduct fo unworthy of a prince, and fo 
repugnant to all rules of modeftv and decorum, fled from 
the fliows and returned home. On this occafion he brought 
out before the people all the vafes and valuable moveables in 
bis treafury, which had never before been feen in public ; 
and there is no doubt but the fpoils of the temple of Jerufa- 
lem were the fincft part of the ftiow. Towards the Roman 
deputy Antiochus behaved himfelf with the meaneft flattery, 
attending him like a Have, and giving him his own palace to 
live in, while he himfelf lodged in a borrowed houfe the 
whole time Tiberius continued at Antioch ; nay, he even of- 

The proceffion was clofed by fourfcore women in a very rich and 
cxpenfive attire, carried in litters with legs, according to the fa- 
ihion of thole days, of mafly gold, and five hundred more in lit- 
ters with legs of filver. Befides the proceffion, fports, lhews, and 
diverfions of all kinds were exhibited every day for the fpace of 
a month ; during which time the king entertained all the fpelta* 
tors of any note or rank at fifteen hundred tables, which were 
daily ferved at an immenfe charge with the moft expenfive dimes of 
Europe and Ajht. In the rooms were placed fifteen large" jars of 
gold, filled with precious ointments for the ufe of the king's guefts. 
In ihort, the whole was performed with fuch order, elegancy, and 
fplendor, as can hardly be expreffed. But moft of the fpefltators 
were more offended at the mean and unbecoming behaviour of the 
king, than pleafed with all the reft. At the proceffion he appeared 
on a little palfrey, riding full fpeed up and down, as if he had not 
been in his right fenfes. He waited in perfon fometimes at one 
table, and fometimes at another, walking in his royal robes, and 
with the diadem on his head, before thofe who brought in the 
difhes. Sometimes he took it in his head to lie down on the floor, 
and there with a thoufand indecent aftions put his guefts quite out 
of countenance. He was once carried into the room, where his 
guefts of moft diftin&ion were entertained, in the difguife of a 
pantomime, and laid down on the floor as if he had been dead ; 
but being roufed by a fudden flourifti of inftruments, he ftarted up, 
and began to dance with fo many ridiculous geftures, that the 
whole company, Ihocked to the higheft degree at fuch a mean be- 
haviour in a king, role up at once, and left the room (66). 

(66) Pohh. apud Athemeum* /. v. c. 4. & I. x. c. 12. Dhdon 
Shu I. in excerpt. Va*ffii 9 p. 321. 

fereu 
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fercdto refign his crown to him ; which offer the wife Ro- 
man rejected with the utmoft indignation, and judging of the 
king from' what he himfelf had feen, he acquainted his re- 
public, that they had no reafon to be under the leaft appre- 
hcnfion of any danger from the king of Syria d . 

Scarce was the Roman envoy gone, when news was 
brought to Antiochus, that the armies, which he had fent a- 
gainft the Jews, were intirely cut off. Hereupon the king 
in a great rage drew all his troops together, which formed a 
very numerous army, being fully determined to deftroy the 
whole jfewijh nation, and fettle new colonies in their coun- 
try. But when he came to pay his army, he found his trea- 
fury fo exhaufted that there was not money in it fufficient for 
that purpofe, he having expended vaft fums in his late fhows, 
and befides fquandered away the greateft part of his revenues 
m the prefents he beftowed on his friends and followers. For 
he was naturally very generous, and in this particular ex- 
celled, as the author of the book of the Maccabees tells us* 
all the kings before him ; and the prophet Daniel fpcaks of 
him as fcattering among his followers, the prey, and the jpoily 
and riches. How he came by thefe riches, fpoil, and prey? 
Athenaus tells us : All thefe expences, fays he, fpeaking of 
Antiochus, were made partly out of the prey, which contrary 
to the promife he had made to Philornetor, he took in £- 
gypU partly out of the gifts of his friends, but chiefly out 
of the fpoils of the many temples which he had facrilegioufly 
robbed e . 

Besides the ftraits and difficulties to which the want of 
money reduced him, he was greatly perplexed, according to 
the prophecy of Daniel, by tidings that came to him out of 
the eaft, and out of the north. For in the north Artaxias 
king of Armenia had revolted from him, and Perfta, which 
was in the eaft, paid no longer the ufual tribute, all things 
being there, as in the other parts of the empire, in theutmoit 
confufion, by reafon of a decree which the king had cna&ccJ, 
injoining all the nations fuhjetS to him to renounce the reli- 
gion of their anceftors, and conform to that of the Greeks. 
To put a fpcedy end to thefe evils, and prevent their fprcading, 
Antiochus refolved to divide his army into two parts, leaving 
one of them with Lyfias to reduce the fetes, and marching 

d Polyb. apud Athen. I. v. c. 4. p. 104, iq". & I. x. c, 
12. p. 439 Diodor. Sicur.. in excerpt. Valclii. p 321. Da- 
mi hl. xi. 21. Maccab. I. i. c 1. v. z 1. r Ma cca n. I. 
i. c. 3. v. 27. & icq. Athfn/m.s Dcipnofopli. I. v. p. 19J. 
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in perfon with the other, fir ft into Armenia , and afterward 8 
into Perjia, to reftore the affairs of thofe provinces to their 
former condition. Accordingly having left Lyfias governor 
of all the provinces on this fide of the Euphrates , and com- 
mitted to his care the education of his fon Antiochus Eupator s 
who was then but feven years old ; he crofled mount Taurus^ 
and entwine Armenia defeated Artaxias (Y),and took him prifo- 
ner. From Armeniahe marched intoPer/ia>in order to oblige the 
-inhabitants of that rich province to pay him the arrears of their 
yearly tribute. He there was informed, that the city of £- 
lymais was greatly renowned for its wealth, and that there 
was in the place a temple, dedicated, according to Polybius y 
to Diana , according to Appian 9 to Venus y in which immenfe 
funis were lodged. Upon this notice he flew to Elymais with 
a defign to plunder both the city and the temple, as he had 
done at Jerufalem. But his defign having taken vent, the in- 
habitants of the city and the neighbouring villages, taking 
up arms in defence of their temple, repulfed him with the 
greateft ignominy. Antiochus* greatly grieved at this dif- 
grace, withdrew to Ecbatan in Media. Soon after his arri- 
val thither, news was brought him of the defeat of Nicanor 
and Timotheusj two of his generals, in Judeea ; which in- 
raged him to fuch a degree, that he immediately fet out 
from Media with all poffible expedition, in order to make 
that nation feel the moft dreadful effe&s of his wrath, breathing 
nothing on his march but total ruin and utter deftru£Hon. As 
he was thus haftening towards Babylonia^ through which he 



(Y) Artaxias the firft of that name, of whom mention is made 

"here, had, according to Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, and Appian, 
commanded the troops of Antiochus the great in the provinces of 
Afia 9 which were fubjedl to the crown of Syria, and with the con- 
lent of his matter made himfelf fove reign of a final! ftate in Upper 
Armenia ; while Tbariades, another of the fame king's generals, 
cftablilhed a new kingdom, likewife with the confent of Antiochus 
in Lower Armenia. After the defeat of Antiochus, they both put 
themfelves under the protection of the Romans. Neverthelefs 2s- 
piphanes made war upon Artaxias, cut his army in pieces, and took 
the prince himfelf prifoner. But his captivity, in all likelihood, 
lalled no longer than the life of E piphanes. For we find him foon 
after at war with Mytbrobuzanes, the fon of Thariades, whom he 
forced to abandon his dominions, and fly for refuge to Ariarathcs 
king of Cappadocia. Artaxias did all that lay in his power to pre- 
vail upon /Liavathes to deftroy the fugitive prince. But the king 
of Cappadocia was fo far from being feduced with the flattering 
hopes Artaxias gave hiin of fharing with him the provinces of 
Lower Armenia, u.r he even had the jrcnerofity to re-cftablifh at 
the head <:f :» i r )v. wrful ai nav Mytbrtlwanes on hb throne. 
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was to paft on his return, he was met on the road by frefli 
jnefiengers, bringing him an account that Ly/ias had been 
defeated, that the Jews had retaken the temple, thrown 
down the images and altars which he had ere&ed, and re- 
ftored their former worfhip. At this news his fury and rage 
increafed, and being impatient to reach Antiocby that he 
might from thence march in perfon againft the Jews> and 
execute his vengeance upon the whole nation, he command- 
ed his charioteer to drive with the utmoft fpced, threatening 
to utterly extirpate the whole nation without leaving one 
fingle perfon of the Jewijh race alive, FJe had fcarce utter- 



ed thefe words when he was feized with a great pain in his <fi UJ r r 
bowels, which no remedy could cure or abate. But notwith- pyjeath^f 
ftanding this violent fhock, fuffering himfcif to be hurried Antiochus 
away by the wild tranfports of his fury, he gave orders for 




proceeding with the fame precipitation in the journey. But nes 
while he was thus haftening forwards, he fell from his cha- Year of 
riot, and was by the fall fo hruifed, that his attendants were the 
forced to put him into a litter. But not king able to bear Fiood, 
even the motion of the litter, he was obliged to halt at a 2 ^4- 
town called Taha (Z), fituate among the mount fins of ^ 0r ? 
Paratacene on the confines of Per fin and Babylonia, and ^ 9 
there Jceep his bed, fuffering inexp effible torments, oca- { 
fioned chiefly by the vermin which bred in his body, ^nJ the 
ftench which made him infupportablc even to him!llf. But 
the torments of his mind, caufed by his reflecting on rhc 
former actions of his life, furpafied by many degrees thole of 
his body, P*lybiu5 y who in his account of this wicked 
prince's death, agrees with Jofephus, and with the authors of" 
the hrft and fecond book of the Maccabees, tells us, that 'he 

uneafmefs of his mind grew at laft to a conftant i!e!irii«m or 
(fate of madnefs, by reafon of feveral fpeclers and apparitions 
or evil genii or fpirit^, which, he im sginrd, werccontiY.'i.il- 
ly reproaching him with the manv wick: J actions he ] ad 
been guilty of. Polyhius indeed a cribes all this to tlv* la- 
L'rilegious attempt which he made on the temple of Diana 

(Z) Polybius and Porpby> ius agree with riie au:hor of the fecond 
book of ttie Maccabees, as to the pi. ice vvheic <i,aij--vus ended Ins 
day-. Cap nidus is of opinion that Tab.e and F.cbatan arc one ai.d 
the lame city. Jt is p'ain from the hilloiy oi ilie Maciabecs tli.it 
fnlur llood in a mountainous country, and fuch \va.i the piovmce 
of lie bat an in Media. Bur Niger thinks that the fru.nion of Tab* 
«'grres better with that of the prefent ciiy of li'judan- Q Cur- 
fits places Tab* in Parstacaic, ivluch is the moll l unheal j>iq- 
ince of Ptrfia. 

Vol, VIH 1 I) in 
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in ElymatSj without taking any notice of the many facrileges 
and profanations which he had not only attempted, but ac- 
tually committed at Jerufalem. But Jofepbus % with much 
more reafon and juftice, imputes his cruel death to what he 
did at "Jerufalem ; and of this Antiochus himfelf, as we read 
in the firft book of the Maccabees^ feems to hav« been well 
apprifeJ. To what a condition, faidhe to his friends in the 
height of his torments, am I reduced ! what a change of 
fortune have I undergone ! Alas ! I now remember with 
grief the calamities I brought on Jetufalem. I am but too 
lenfible of the vengeance of the God, whom I have provok- 
ed ; and it (hall be now my whole bulinefs to appeafe him. 
I will rcftore to the Jews^ whom I have pcrfecuted, their 
antient privileges and liberties: I will make them as happy 
and independent as the city of Athens : I will reftore the 
temple of the true God to its former luftre, and return the 
facrcd veflels, and even increafc their number. Nay, I will 
embrace the law of the circumcifed myfelf, and zealoufly 
promote it in others. Thus fpoke Antiochus, hoping he 
ihould appeafe the Almighty by t(iefe great promifes ; but as 
they were extorted from his mouth, and not from his heart, 
by the violence of his unrelenting torments, he did not ob- 
tain mercy, though he fought it with tears ; and therefore, 
after having languiftied fome time in this deplorable condition, 
he ended his unhappy life after having reigned eleven years 
and fome months f. Porpbytius y Eufebius, Jerom y Sulpitius 
Severus* and others tell us, that he reigned only eleven 
rears ; but the author of the firft book of the Maccabees fays, 
rliat he began his reign in the 137th year of the kingdom of 
*V Greeks, and died in the 149th, which lengthens his 
leign to twelve years. To reconcile the abovementioned 
wi iters with the author of the hiftory of the Maccabees, we 
muft fiy with the learned UJhcr y that Antiochus began his 
rcjgu in the end of the 137th year, and died in the beginning of the 
149th year of that ;eia, after having reigned, according to that 
computation, eleven years and fome months f A). As Antio 

cbu 

1 

f Maccah, I. i, c. 6. 8c ii. c. 9, &c. Polys, in excerpt 

I'llcfii, p. 144. Appian. in Syriac. Joseph. Antiq. 1. xii. c. 13, 
Hit! ron y m . in Dan. xi. 36. EusED.in Chron 

* 

(\) As Antiochus the great attempted the fame facrilege in the 
country of Elymnis, which Antiochus his fon is faid to have attempted 
in the city of Elymais, fome have imagined that the identity of 
names may have led writers into a miftake, and made them afcribe 
to both the facrilege, which was attempted only by one. On thi« 

{up 
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chus Epipharus was a violent perfecutor of the Jewifl) church, 
and a type of the Antichrijiy who in after-ages is to afflict 
the chriftian church, more is faid relating to him in the pro- 
phecies of Daniel, than to any other prince. But of this 
more at length in our notes (B ). Antiocbus 

fuppofition Scaliger (67) finds fault with S. Jerorn, for faying in his 
comment on the eleventh chapter of Daniel, that Antiocbus the great 
was cut off with his whole army by the Elymaans % which he pretends 
not to be true of Antiocbus the grtat \ but only of his fon Epipbanes. 
But what Jerom fays is vouched by many o f her writers of no mean 
chara&er, «w«. that Ant iocbus the great was thus cutoff in attempt- 
ing to plunder the temple of the Elymttans, and none ever faid that 
Epipbanes loft his life in fuch an attempt; for he efcaped, with the 
Iofs indeed of many of his men, and died fome time after, as Ap- 
pian{6$), Polybius (69), Jofepbus (70), and the authors of the fir it 
and fecond book of the Maccabees witnefs. Befides, though the 
attempt was made by both princes in the fame country, ycc it was 
not on the fame temple ; for that of Antiocbus the great was on the 
temple of Belus, and that of Epipbanes on the temple of Diana, 
which goddefs is faid by Strain to have had a very rich temple ii 
the country of the Elynueans (71). The fame author tells us, that 
this temple was plundered by one of the Parthian kings, who found 
in it ten thoufand talents. This temple, as the fame Strabo informs 

us (7z)y was called Azara, or, as Cafaubon reads it (73), Zara - f 

whence Diana was called by the Perflans Zaretis (74). 

(B) The eleventh chapter of Darnel from the twentieth verfe 
to the end, is wholly concerning Antiocbus Epipbanes. The whole 
may be divided into two parts, whereof the firil relates to his war 
in Egypt, and the other to the perfection carried on by him againft 
the Jews. And firft as to his wars with Egypt, the prophet after 
having fpoke of his acceflion to the crown in the twenty- firlt verfe ; 
And in bis eftatc (Seleucus Philopator'/ ) Jball ftand up a wile perfon, 
to whom they jball not give the honour of the kingdom ; but be Jball 
come in peaceably, and obtain the kingdom by flatteries (75) ; after 
having thus, I fay, pointed out his acceflion to the throne, the pro- 
phet goes on thus : and with the arms of a flood Jball they (the Syrians) 
be overflown before him, (Antiochus Epiphanes) and Jball be broken ; 
yea alfo the prince of the covenant. Heliodorus, who had murdered 
Seleucus, and his adherents, a a alfo the pardfans of the king of F- 
gvpt, who had formed defigns againft Syria, were defeated by the 
forces of At talus, and difperfed by the arrival of Antiocbus, whofe 

(6 J J Scaliger. in animadver. ad Eufeb. chron p. 140. 
Appian. in Ayriac. (^9 J Polybius. in excerpt. Valefei. 

^ 144. ^70,! Jofeph. Antiq /. xii. c. 13. (jlj Strab. 

I. xvi. p. 744. (jz) Idem ibid (n) Cafaub. in nut is 

adpag. 744 (j^JHeffcb. in voce Zapvn*. (75) DantiL 
c. xi. v. 21. v. 22. v. 23. v. 25 v. 40. 
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Antiochus Antiochus before he expired, having fent for Philip, who 
Eupator. was bis chief favourite, and had been brought up with him 

from 

prefertce difconcerted all their meafures. By the prince of the cove* 
ant, Tome fuppofe to be meant Heliodorus, the ring-leader of the 
confpirators ; others Ptolemy Epipbanes, king of Egypt, who loft 
his life by a plot laid by his own fubjetts, while he was bent upon 
a war with Syria. In the following verfes Daniel evidently (peaks 
of Antiochus 's four different expeditions into Egypt ; And after the 
league made with him (with Ptolemy Philometor his nephew, king of 
Egypt ) he Jhall work deceitfully ; for be Jhall come up, and Jhall become 
ftrong with a final I people. Antiochus, though he was already deter- 
mined in his own mind to wage war, affumed a fpecious appearance 
of friendlhip for the king of Egypt ; nay, he even fent Apollonius 
:o congratulate his nephew on occafion of his coronation, and to 
affill in his name at that ceremony. Neverthelefs foon after, on 
pretence of defending him, he marched into Egypt, defeated his 
forces, and returned to Tyre loaded with the fpoils of the plunder- 
ed people What is faid in the twenty fifth, fortieth, forty-fe- 
cond and forty third verfes, was accomplifhed in his fecond expe- 
dition into Ezypt y viz. And he Jhall fir uf his power and his courage 
againfi the king of the fouth with a great army, and the king of the 
fouth Jhall be fiirred up to battle with a very great and mighty army, 
but be Jhall not fiand : for they Jhall forecaft devices againft him : and 
at the time of the end Jhall the king of the fouth pujh at him t and the 
king of tbe north Jhall come egainft him like a whirlwind with chari- 
ots, and with borfemen and with many jbips : and he Jhall enter into 
tbe countries, and Jhall overflow and pafs over. Antiochus, after 
having employed the whole winter in making preparations for a 
fecond expedition into Egypt, invaded that country both by fea and 
land as foon as the feafon allowed him, and entered into Egypt, as 
we read in the firit book of the Maccabees [76), with a great mul- 
titude, with chariots, with elephants, and borfemen, and a great na- 
vy,*- and made war againji Ptolemy king of Egypt. If we compare 
th? hi lory of the Maccubees, and indeed the profane writers, with 
Dunizli prc.pl ecie.% we lhall find a perfeft agreement among them, 
with this difference alone, that the prophet is more clear and par- 
ticular than any of the hiftorian?. He Jhall Jlretcb forth his hand, 
continues the prophet, aljo upon tbe countries, and tbe land of Egypt 
Jhall not efcape. But he Jhall have power over the treafures of gold 
and filvtr, and over all tbe precious things of Egypt- Antiochus af- 
ter the viclory, which he gained over Ptolemy** forces in his fecond 
expedition into Egypt, made himfelf mailer of all that country, Alex- 
andria alone excepted, over running it with an aftoniftiing rapidity, 

which bis forefathers bad not done, nor his father s fathers, as the pro- 
phet exprefles it. What we read in the twenty- fixth verfe, viz. 



(76, Maccab. !: i. c. 1. <v. 17, 18, io,. 

Tea, 
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from his infancy, appointed him regent of the Syrian empire 

during the minority of his fon, and delivered into his hands 

the 

Tea, they that feed of the portion of his f the king of Egypt'/) meat 
jhall defkroy him, and his army Jball overflow ; and many Jball fall 
down fain ; this I fa/ was fulfilled by the revolt of Ptolemy Macron 
from Philometor, and the treachery and male-adminiftracion oiLen- 
n<zvs, Eul<eus, and other minifters employed under them. What 
is faid in the twency-feventh verfe was fulfilled in the meeting of 
Antiochus and Pbilometortx Memphis ; and both thefe kings hearts Jball 
be to do mifchief fays the prophet, and thy (ball /peak lies at one table ; 
tut it Jball not proffer ; for yet the end Jhall be at the time appointed. 

The two princes, in rhe time of the fecond and third expedition of 
Antiochus into Egypt, met at Memphis, eat frequently at the fame 
table, and behaved towards one anorher with all the outward marks 
of a fincere friendfhip. The uncle feemed to have the nephew's 
interelt at heart, and the nephew to repole an intire confidence in. 
his uncle. But all this was mere (hew and out-fide ; they both fpoke 
lyes ; the defign of Antiochus being to feize on the kingdom for him* 
feif, and Philometor's to lay hold of the firft opportunity that of- 
fered, to difappoint him ; as he did accordingly by agreeing with 
his brother and the Alexandrians, as we have obferved in the text, 
out of Li<vy and other profane hiftorians (jj) Hereupon follow- 
ed what is foretold in the twenty-ninth and thirtieth verfes ; At the 
time appointed he Jhall return* and come towards the fouth, but it Jball 
not be as the former, or as the latter For the Jbips of Chit cim jball 
come againft him ; therefore he Jball grieve and return* and have in* 
dignation againfl the holy covenant. For advice being brought to 
Antiochus, that the two brothers were reconciled, he pulled ofF the 
mailt, and openly owned that he intended to take poffeffion of E- 
gypt himfelf, and with this view be returned and came again toward* 
the foutby that is, into Egypt ; but be did not prevail as in the former, 
and in the latter attempts upon that country, by reafon of the Jbips 
that came from Chitting or the country of the Greeks againlt him, 
having on board Popil/us Lanas and the other Roman embafladors. 
For thefe, having embarqued on fome Greek fliips, which they 
found at Delos, fail- d from thence to Egypt, and finding Antiochus 
before Alexandria, obliged him to leave the country, to his great 
grief, and return to his own dominions. However, what the pro- 
phet foretold in the forty fecond and forty- third verfes, of his ft retch- 
ing forth his band upon the land of Egypt, and his having power ova 
the treafures of gold and filver, and all other the precious things cf that 
country, had its thorough completion ; for in all his expeditions in- 
to Egypt, he miferably haraffed that country, returning from thence 
loaded with fpoils, and carrying trealures of gold and filver taken 
by him and bis followers (78). And thus far the prophecies of Da?:iri 

(77) Liv. I xliv. c. rg. Atben<rns,l. v. p. 195. (78J At he*, 
l.v. p 195. Hieronym . in Dan. c. xi. v t 27. 
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the diadem, the fed of the empire, and the other enfigns o^ 
royalty, charging him above all things to give his Ion, then 
nine years old, fuch an education as might qualify him to go- 
vern his fubjecis with juftice and moderation. But Philip, 
on his arrival at Jniiochy found the employment, which the 
king had conferred upon him, ufurped by another. For Xy- 
JiaS) upon the lirft advice of the king's death, had placed his 
ion Antiochus, who was then under his care, on the throne, 
giving him the name of Antiochus Eupator, and a/Turning to 
himfelf the tuition of his perfon and the government of his 
kingdom. Philip well knew that he was not at that time in a 
condition to contend with fo powerful a rival, and therefore 
retired into Egypt y in hopes of finding at that court the af- 
fiffance he wanted to drive out the intruder, and take upon 
him the government which the king had intruded him 
With g * 

Demetrius I N ^e mean time, Demetrius the fon of Seleucus Philopa- 
demands in t:r> who had been an hoftage at Rome ever fince his father's 
main leave death, and was now in the twenty third year of his age, hear- 
$o return to in* of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes and the acceffion of 
Syria. hi j forf Eupator to the crown, which of right belonged to him, 

as the fon of ih- elder brother, applied to the fenatc, and 
ftrongly reprefented to them the indifputable title he had to 
the crown of Syria. The fame deftiny, faid he, when 
he wa* introduced to the confeript fathers, which former- 
ly deprived Syria of Seleucus my father, has juft now 
taken from her my uncle Antiochus. They fucceeded one 
another in the throne, and each of them left a fon a 
minor. I was of the fame age as young Antiochus 
is now, when upon the death of my father I was judged 
incapable of governing fo great an empire. Afterwards 
I was brought from my native country to this place as an 

*Appian inSyriac. Euseb inChron. Joseph. Antiq. 1. xii. 
c. 14. Maccab 1 i. c. 6. v, 17. 

relating to the wars between the kings of Syria and the kings of E- 
gypty or as the prophet ftiles them, between the kings of the north 
and the kings of the fouth. As to the other, part of Dan'seP* prophe- 
cy, which relates to the cruel perfecution he brought upon the 
J#ws % we Hull take notice of it in the hiftory of that people. In 
the mean time we cannot help obferving, that by the prince of the 
covenant, mentioned in the twenty-fecond verfe, the prophet moft 
likely pointed out Onias the highprieft of the Je*wt % who was de- 
pofed and banifhed by Epiphanes , and at lafl murdered by one of 
his lieutenants ; and not Heliodorus, or the king of Egypt, as fome 
interpreters would have it. 

hoflage, 
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haftage, and have here had the happinefs to grow up under 
your eyes, and form myfelf by your examples. All the le- 
gators of this great metropolis are fathers to me, and all their 
children brothers. I am by the education you have given me 
become intirely Roman, and if I fill by your favour the throne 
of my anceftors, I ihall only fit there to difpenfe your laws. 
How glorious will it be for you, and how advantageous for 
Syria to fee two of your pupils fucceed one another! Can 
you in equity fuffer a child to ufurp my rights, and let my 
refidence among you be prejudicial to me ? I am informed 
that Antiochus is already proclaimed king, and has taken the 
name of Eupator. My abfence alone could authorife his 
friends to give him a diadem, which, by right of birth and 
order of nature, can belong only to me. I am the fon of a 
king, and of thp eldeft of the two brothers, who have fuc- 
ceflively reigned in Syria. There is the fame objection 
again ft the promotion of young Antiochus to the throne af- 
ter his father, as there formerly was againft my fucceeding 
mine. He is too young tp fuftain (he weight of public affairs. 
He has no right to the crown, but what he derives from 
Epipbanes ; and Epipbanes himfelf pretended at firft to hold the 
crown only in truft. Upon his death therefore my right re- 
vives, and I am now able to bear the burthen of the ftate ; 
I am three and twenty years old, and have learnt the art of 
reigning from you. Let young Antiochus be brought to 
Rome for an hoftage ; his youth will make him fufccptible of 
your inftruftions ; and give me leave, confeript fathers, 
to go into Syria , and there take quietly pofleffion of my crown, 
or make good my right by dint of (word h . 

Notwithstanding thejufticeof this demand, the fena- 
tprs were divided in their opinions. The molt fcquitoble a- 
mong them thought they could no longer detain Demetrius at 
Rome, fmce by that means they debarred him from the crown, 
to which he had an indifputable right. But the lefs fcrupulous, 
upon principles of policy and motives of intercft, were for 
keeping the young prince ftill at Rome. Thcfc rcmonftrated, 
that fuch a king of Syria as Demetrius, who was in the flower 
of his age, of an afpiring genius, and of extraordinary parts, 
might in the end prove a formidable enemy to the republic, 
and raife new troubles in the eaft ; whereas a child on the 
throne would court their friendfliip, and feek for protestors 
at Rome. Nay, thefe refined politicians went further, and 
without any regard to juftice propofed declaring Antiochus 

* 
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The Ro- ward of the republic, and fending guardians to govern hi s 
mans dominions *n the name and under the direction of the Roman 
tbeguardi- fenate. -This opinion, though repugnant, in amoft flagrant 
**ft>ipof manner, to al! the laws of common juftice and equity, pre- 

young Eu- vaile(] 

in tnat venerable body \ and accordingly three perfons 
¥* i0T ' of confummate experience were immediately named to give 

law to Syria, under pretence of allifting and adviiing the new 
king during his minority. Thefe were Cn. Oclavius^ who 
had discharged the confulate with great reputation, Sp % Lu- 
cretius^ and L. Aureliu*. This iniquitous decree was enact- 
ed by the fenate, and confirmed by the people without the 
confent or even privity of the Syrians, who had no thoughts 
of defiring any foreign guardians for their king. So defpotic 
a power did the haughty Romans aflume over kings, after the 
defeat of Pcrfes, and reduction of Macedon. Neither was 
the fenate fatisfied with oppofing the jult claim of Demetrius 
to the crown of his father, and fctting it on the head of a 
child, to whom it did not belong ; but moreover gave the 
guardians, who were to take care of the affairs or Syria, 
luch inftructions as tended to the weakening of the kingdom 
of their ward. For they were ordeied by the fenate 
to burn all the (hips with decks, which- the king of Syria 
had, as foon as they fhould be in polieffion oftheguardi- 
anihip, to hamitring all his elephants, and in fhort to 
weaken by all means poffiole tiie ftrength of that powerful 
kingdom. With thefe initruftions Oftavius, who was at 
the head of this commiflion, fct out with his collegues 
to govern in quality of guardians, the mott powerful ftate in 

Jjia 1 • 

Cehhratfd In the mean time Lyfias, who, as we hinted above, had 
viclunes of ufurped the tuition of the young king and the government of the 
Judas kingdom, was purfuing with the utmoft ardor the war againft 
Maccabx- the Jaws, which Antiochus Epiphanes had begun. He had 
U5 - entered "Judaa with fourfcore thoufand men, with all the 

cavalry of the kingdom, and fouifcore elephants, propofing 
to make Jeru/alem the habitation of Gentiles, and utterly 
abolifh the worihip of the true God. He had opened the 
campaign with the liege of Bethfura, a ftrong fortrefs between 
JsrufaUm and Idumxa ; but being there defeated by the brave 
judas Maccabceus, with the lofs of eleven thoufand foot 
and fixtccn hundred horfe, he had ftruck up a peace with the 
conqueror, one of the articles of which was, that the de- 
cree of AntUcbus Epiphanes, which obliged the Jews to con- 
f irm to the religion of the Greeks, fhould be revoked, and 



[u :t. Poly b Ap p i a n. 8c Li v. ubi fupra. 
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free liberty allowed th$m to live according to their own laws. 
But this peace was of no long duration ; for the governors 
of the neighbouring provinces, not being fatisfied with it, 
aflemWed all their forces to the number of an hundred and 
twenty thoufand foot, and five and twenty thoufand horfe, and 
marching, under the command of iimofbeusy into Jud*a y 
put all to fire and fword. But Judas Maccabaeus* full of 
confidence in the God of armies, attacked and defeated them 
with a handful of Ifraelites. On this occafion the Syrians 
loft upwards of thirty thoufand men, and the vi&ory was 
attended with many advantages on the fide of Judas y who 
purfuing the remains of the fhattered army, came up with 
them at the city of Carnion, and finding that many of them 
had there taken refuge in the temple of Atargatis (C) y he 
caufed fire to be fet to it, which foon confumed the -temple, 
and all who were in it. After this fevere execution he fell upon 
the Syrians in the town, and put them all without diftin&ion 
to the fword ; and on this occafion five and twenty thoufand 
more of Timotheus's forces were (lain On his return to 
Jerujalem the city of Ephron* which had been well garifoned 
by Lyjiasy refufed him admittance, though he promifcd to 
abftain from all hoftilities, fince he could not poffibly march 
his army any other way but through the city iticlf, which lay 
tlire&ly in the road. This refufal cxafperated the Jezvijh ge- 
neral, who thereupon afTaulting the place, took it fword in 
hand, and after having put all the males, to the number of 
twenty five thoufand to death,caufed the city to be razed to the 
ground l . After this Judas made^himfelf matter of ail the 
fouthern parts of Idumtca and the country of the PhiliftmeSj 
with the important city of jfzotus, or d/bdod, demalifhing 

k Ma cca b. 1. j. c 5. v. 37—43. & 1. ii. c. 12. v. 24, 2y, 36. 
1 Maccab. 1. i. c 5. v. 45—51. & 1. ii. c. 12. v. 27, 28, 
&c. 



(C) This deity is faid by Strabo (79) to be a Syrian goddefs. 
Pliny (So) takes her to be the fame with Derceto, and adds 
that (he was worfhipped at Jotya in Phot nice. Di odor us Si culm 
tells us ($z) 9 that the inhabicans of dfcalon paid her a fpecial jvor- 
(hip, and that (he was reprcfented in that city by an image, having, 
in the upper part the form of a woman, and that of a filh in the 
lower. Hence Seldcn conjectures elm deity to have been the 
fame with Dagon worfhipped by the Pbilifiitm(%i), 

("9) StraA. I xvl. p 7^ 8. (So) Plin. I. v. c. z%. (9i ) J km. 
Hid c. 13 (82) Diodor. Shut. I. ii. (S3) I'uc 67/ u n J* l>th 
S\rh Syntax . 2 c. 3, 
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every-where the heathen altars, burning their carved images, 
and s !nriching his army with the fpoils of the plundered cities* 
But the Syrian garifon, which ftill kept poileffion of the 
fortrefs of Jerufalem, and frequently fa Hied out upon the 
Jews y as they went up to worfhip in the temple, was a 
great thorn in their fides. Wherefore Judas , to redeem him- 
felffrom this annoyance, having firft made the neceflary pre- 
parations, laid clofe fiege to the place. But fome of the 
apoftate Jews who ferved among the Syrians in the fortrefs, 
knowing that they were to have no quarter, if the place were 
taken, found means to make their efcape, and flying to 
Antioch acquainted the king and his council with the pofture 
of affairs at Jerufalem, and reprefented the diftrefs to which 
the garifon was reduced fo effedtually, that forthwith an army 
was drawn together of an hundred thoufand foot, and twenty 
thoufand horfe, with thirty two elephants, and three hun- 
dred chariots of war. The king in perfon, with Lyjias the 
regent of the kingdom, put himfelf at the head of this formi- 
dable armv, and entering Judaa, laid fiege to Betkfura* 
Here Judas, with a fmall number of refolute men fell on the 
king's army in the night, and having killed four thoufand of 
them, and thrown the whole camp into the utmoft confufion, 
retired by break of day without the lofs of one fingle 
man in fo hazardous an attempt m . 

Though the Syrians were well apprifed of the extraor- 
dinary valour of the Jews, yet they did not doubt but they 
fhould overpower them with the great number of their forces 
and elephants, and therefore leaving Bethfura, refolved to 
venture a general engagement, which Judas did not decline ; 
nay he at the head of his fmall army began the onfet, and 
killed about fix hundred Syrians. But finding that notwith- 
standing all his efforts, he muft at length be bore down, and 
perhaps hemmed in, by fo numerous an army, he chofe to 
withdraw in time, and retire in good order to Jerufalem. 
Upon his retreat the king returned to the fiege of Bethfura> 
which after a long and vigorous defence was obliged to fur- 
render for want of provifions \ P rom thence Antiochus 
marched againfr JerujaUm^ and beficged the temple, which 
the gmifon was rr.idy to deliver up for want of provifions 

when providence relieved them by an anforefcen acci- 
dent o. 

1,1 Ibid v. 65, (>fi, &c. &c I. ii. c. 1 3. v. [5 — 17. &c. n Mac- 
r a d. 1 i. c. 0. v. .p), 50. 6i\. ii. c. 15. v, 18, 22. •Maccab. 
I. i. c. 6. v. 48 — 54. 

We 
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Wb have obferved above, that Philips whom Epiphams, 
a little before his death, had intruded .with the education and 
guardianship of his fon, had retired into Egypt y in hopes of 
finding afliftance there againft Lyjias. Rut being difappointed 
in his expe&ation, by reafon of the divifions which had again 
broke out between the two brothers, who reigned jointly at 
that time, he left Egypt, and haftening into the eaft, drew 
together a confiderable army of Medes and Perjians y and 
taking advantage of the king's ahfence on his expedition into 
Judara, feized Antioch the capital of the empire, and there 
took upon him the government of the kingdom. When news 
of this attempt was hroughrto Lyfias, he thought it necelfary 
to make peace with the Jews, that he might be at liberty to 
turn his arms againft his rival in Syria. A p?ace was ac- 
cordingly granted to the "Jews upon very advantageous and 
honourable terms, and fworn to by Antiochus. After this 
Antiochus was admitted within the fortifications of the temple, 
which feemed fo ftrong to him and his offieeis, as truly they 
were, that contrary to the artic les which he had ("wore to, 
he caufed them to be demolished before he fet out for Syria p . 

J 

Lyfias on his return to Antioch defeated Philip in a pitched 
battle, retook the metropolis, and having got Philip into his 
hands, by his death put an end to all the difturbances he had 
raifed < \. 

While Lyftas was carrying on this war with the Jews 
and his rival Philips the Roman emiafladors, or rather 
guardians, arrived in the eaft, and were there kindly enter- 
tained 'by A riarathes king of Cappadocia, through whofe do- 
minions they parted in their way to Antioch. As this young 
prince had nothing more at heart than to gain the good-will of 
the Romans^ he exprefled great joy at the guardianfhip which 
they were going to take upon them over Antiochm his near 
relation. As he knew the temper of the Syrians, and fuf- 
pedted the intrigues of Lyfias, he offered to condudt Oftavius 
with an army into Syria, or to put the army under his com- 
mand, in order to prevent difturbances, and guard the en- 
voys againft any treacherous attempts. For he thought no- 
thing could be more bold than the enterprise they had in 
hand. They were going of their own authority, without any 
invitation from the king, or the Syrian nation, to afiuine the 
government of a people, who were fuljedt only to their own 
kin*. Ariarathtis therefore prelle I Oftavius to accept o] a 
guard at lealr ; but the Roman, relying on tlu mai i\v <A 

p M\cc ui. I. i. c. 6. v. (2. " Jocem 1 \i: c 1 
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Rome, which he thought a fafer guard than a numerous 
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crofted Cappadccidy and entered the kingdom of Syria. 
Their arrival raifed no fmall jealoufy in the heart of Lyfias y 
who as he was himfelf of the blood royal, could not brook 
that foreigners ftiould come fo far to deprive him of what he 
thought his right on many accounts. But Oclaviusj without 
even giving Lyfias notice of his arrival, or the commiffion on 
which he was come, advanced towards Antioch with all the 
pride of his republic, fancying that every thing would give 
way before him at the bare name of a Roman. Lyfias was 
then matter of the perfon of the young king, of all the wealth 
of the kingdom, and had the troops at his command. How- 
ever, as he was too wife to oppofe the defigns of Rome fword 
in hand, he hired an African born at Leptisj and then refid- 
ing in Syria % to difpatch Oftavius, without appearing to have 
any hand in the murder himfelf. The aflaifin foon found a 
favourable opportunity for making good his engagements 
with Lyfias. For Oclavius^ with an unheard-of prefumption, 
arriving at Laodicea, a maritime city between Tripolis (D ) 
and Antiocb, began there to put in execution the unjuft or- 
ders of his republic, and to z& the fovereign before he had 
even taken pofleflion of the regency. He caufed all the £y- 
rian fhips which he found thereto be burnt, and the elephants 
to be difabled from fervirigin war, under pretence that, by the 
treaty made with the Scipios 9 Antioch us the Great had engaged 
. to build no more fhips of war, nor to tame more elephants. 

j; >r j S * cxa fp eratc d th c populace to a great degree, and 

9 a g R or the African in the height of the public indignation, falling upon 
mans in°~ 0& avtus '> killed him in thegymnafium at Laodicea r . This 
Syria kiU ^ avtus ^ ken con f u l f° me y ears before, and was the fir ft 
^yf ' ' " of his family who had attained to that honour r . O£favius 7 y/ho 

afterwards became emperor, and is well known by the name 
of Augujlus, was of the fame family with this Offavius, but 
of another branch, which had not as yet been honoured with 

r Appi an. Syriac. p. 117. PoLYB.lcgat. 114. p. 944. & le- 
gal. 122. p. 954. f Cic. Philip. 6. n. 4. 

(D) Tripolis Hood at the foot of mount Libanus at a fmall diftancc 
from the lea, ami was fo called becaufe it confided of tiree great 
quarter?, which were like fo many cities, being about a rtadium 
diftant from each other, as Strabo informs us ; but Diodorus Siculus 
tells us, that it was called Tripolis, becaufe inhabited by three dif- 
ferent nation?, viz. Arabians, Tynans, and Sidonians. Jt Itill bears 
the fame name. 

the 
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the confular dignity. Lyjias, fbrefceing the evil conse- 
quences of 'this attempt, did his utmoft to clear himfelf from 
all fufpicion of being any ways concerned in it. He caufed 
Oftavius to be buried with extraordinary pomp, and imme- 
diately difpatched embaflador? to Rome to afiure the fenate, 
that neither he nor the king had any hand in the aflaffination. 
But Romt font back the embafladors without any anfwer, re- 
ferring the whole to a future enquiry. But in the mean time 
to honour the memory of Oftavius, they commanded hisftatue 
to be placed among thofe of the great men, who had facri- 
ficed their lives for their country ; and this ftatue was ftill 
Handing near the tribunal of harangues in the time of Auguf- 
tus t. In the mean time the aflaflin did not leave Laodicea, 
but publicly owned the a&ion, which he maintained to be 
very commendable, and done at the inftigation of the gods. 
Nay, one Ifocrates^ a Rhetorician^ made a public panegyric 
on the affailin, and exhorted the people to difpatch in like 
manner the other embafladors and all their attendants, 
that none might furvive to ftir up the Roman fenate againft 
them, or give any information of what had happened «. 

Demetrius, thinking that the murder of Oftavius might 
have fo far alienated the minds of the Romans from Eupator, 
that they would no longer detain him at Rome for his fake, 
refolved to addrefs the fenate a fecond time, and beg permif- 
fion to return into Syria. But as he had contra&ed an inti- 
mate acquaintance and friend/hip with Polybius the hiftorian, 
who was then a prifoner at i^w, and generally deemed one of 
the beft politicians of his age, he firft advifed with him ; and 
that great man and fincere friend,when the young princeafked 
his opinion, whether he thought it proper for him to apply 
to the fenate once more for leave to return into Syria, anJ 
take pofleflion of a crown to which he had an indifputable 
right, returned him the following zn(wtr : Take care not 
to ftumble twice againft the fame ftone. Have you but one 
way of getting into Syria ? Should a man of your age de- 
pend on the capricious will of an unjuft fenate like a child ? 
Only dare to fet yourfelf at liberty, and you will reign of 
courfe. Thefe words ftruck the prince, who had a great 
opinion both of the fidelity and wifdom of Po!ybius % and had 
long governed himfelf inrirely by his counfcls. But the ad- 
vice of a more timorous friend effaced the impreflions they 
made. This was Jpollomus, a young nobleman of Syriu % 

c Crc, ibid, "Poiyi. legat. \tz Justin?. 1. xx.xiv. 
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who had been bred up with Demetrius, *xA was afraid his matter 
might, by ftealing privately away, diiguft the fenate* and 
thereby ruin his affairs. He therefore told him, that it was 
impoffible Rome fhould be fo unjuft as to detain him in the 
prefent circumftances ; and that flie would be glad to fee an 
avenger of Offavius and an enemy to Lyfia s fet out for Syria 9 
now that he flood in no need of her armies or fleets to recover 
his right at her expence. The advice of Jpollonius prevailed, 
and Demetrius had again recourfe to the fenate, joining en- 
treaties to all thofe motives of mutual intereft, which might 
well induce him to defire leave to depart, and the fenate to 
grant it. But Demetrius was not fo well acquainted with 
the Romans as Poiybius ; for they, having ftill the fame reafons 
for keeping him in Rome, perfifted in the fame refolution. 
After all, (aid they, when the matter was debated in the fe- 
nate, the powerful kingdom of Syria is governed by a child, 
and Rome has nothing to fear during a minority. Betides, are 
we fure that Demetrius, who is a young man of uncommon 
parts, will be as pliant on the throne, as he affeds to be at 
Rome ? Upon thefe confiderations the fecond requeft of the 
prince met with a fecond refufal. When the decree of the 
fenate, ordering him to continue in Italy till it pleafed the 
confcript fathers to difmifs him, was read to him, he could 
not forbear exclaiming with great indignation againft the 
unjuft and undeferved ufage he met with. He then remem- 
bered the advice of Poiybius, and refolved to court the re- 
public no longer, but to make his efcape as foon as he could. 
He was greatly confirmed in this refolution by Diodorus his 
governor, who being juft then returned from Syria, whither his 
m after had fent him, told him that all Syria was in a flame, 
a flu ring him at the fame time, that if he only (hewed him- 
felf to his people, they would all receive him with open arms 
as their deliverer. However, before he took any ftep in fo 
nice a matter, he defired the advice of Poiybius, as to the 
manner in which he might beft elude the vigilance of the 
Romans. The faithful Ac ha an took the whole management 
of the affair upon himfelf, and having communicated the de- 
fign of Demetrius to an intimate friend of his, by name 
Menithyllus, who then refided at Rome, in quality of agent 
from the cldcft of the two Ptolemies, he found out by his 
meansan expedient to facilitate the prince's flight. There was 
at that time a Carthaginian {hip riding at anchor in the port 

ofOJ/ia, and bound for Tyre with the iirit iruits, which the 
Carthaginians annually fent to the (rods of the city from 
whence they originally came. Menithyllus, pretending buli- 

uc/i 
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nefs in the eaft, deiired the commander of the fhip to trans- 
port him and his attendants thither, and agreed with him on 
a price for his pailage. As no body entertained any fufpicion 
of him, he was allowed to carry on board what baggage and 
provifions he pleafed. When every thing was got ready, 
Demetrius * to conceal his defign from the many domeftict 
he had in his houfhold, fent molt of his retinue with his hunt- 
ing equipage to Anagnia^ as if he defigned to follow them 
thither the next day. Diodorus^ who was a man well verfed 
in bufinefs, was fent into fyria in another fli?J>, that he might 
get there before him, and pave the way for his reception. 
Polybius, who was at the bottom of all this without ever ap- 
pearing in it, being informed by Menithyllus that Demetrius 
the evening before his departure was to give a grand enter- 
tainment to his friends in a hired houfe, began to be very un- 
cafy, left he fhould let flip the opportunity ; for he knew that 
the young prince, when in company with his friends, ufed to 
indulge himfelf in mirth and jollity without bounds or referve. 
Being therefore at that time indifpofed and obliged to keep 
his houfe, he fent him a letter, as night was already far fpent, 
containing feveral fentences out of the antients touching the 
courage, fecrefy, and fobriety, which were ncceflary for the 
executing of great defigns (Ej. The bearer was defired to 
give it to the matter of the houfe, and he to deliver it into 
the prince's own hands. Demetrius having perufed it, knew 
from what hand it came, and with what intention it was wrote, 
and therefore pretending to be out of order, he immediately 
rofe from table, took leave of his friends, and returned home. 
There he imparted his defign of leaving Rome that very night Demetri- 
to fome Syrian noblemen of his retinue, inviting them to us ef capes 
accompany him, which they readily confenting to, Deme- from 
trius fet out in the dead of the night for Oftia. Rome. 



(E) The fentences, which Polybim made ufe of on this occafton, 
were the following : 

*0 fyu>v, ret th ^iA^vt&s oi%trou (p-pv* 

'El? 0 (pepi VV%, T'jTij 6k TiX/XWai Tl WAtCF. 

TuApa ti, xwKvtv:, .Tficcf, ait or vy^a»c 9 

To thefc he added the famous faying of Epuhatmus : N/i£i, *. 

pipy*?! aV* r i . . • > , '' ( ; * r/irscrw f p.w r . 
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Menithyllus had gone fome days before to acquaint the 
commander of the Carthaginian veffel, that he had received 
frefh orders from the king his matter, which would keep him 
fome time longer at Rome ; but, however, he would put on 
board of him the fame number of paffengcrs, at the fame 
price and on the fame conditions. Thefe heearneftly recom- 
mended to him, telling him that they were officers of difti ac- 
tion, who were going to ferve in the Egyptian army. The 
prince and his retinue to the number of fixteen perfons arriv- 
ed early in the morning, and by break of day the Carthagi- 
nian weighed anchor to the great joy of Demetrius , who al- 
ready confidered himfelf as fitting on the throne of his an- 
ceftors. Three days paffed before he was miffed at Rome, 
every one believing he was gone, according to his cuftom, to 
divert himfelf with hunting in the neighbourhood of Anag* 
nia. The fecret was not difcovered till the fourth day, when 
one of his fervants, who had been ill ufed by his fellow-fer- 
vant, went to Anagnia to complain to his mafter of the ill 
treatment he had met with j but not finding him there he 
returned to Rome, and difcovered how long Demetrius had 
been abfent. Hereupon a ft rid fearch was made after him, 
hut no one in the city, except Polybius and Menithyllus, 
being privy to his efcape, the meflengers, who were dif- 
patched into all parts, returned without having heard any 
tidings of him. The fenate mlpt the fixth day, and being 
fully convinced that he had mad^ his efcape, thought it need- 
lefs to fend after him fince he had got the ftart of them by 
fix days. They therefore refolved to take no further notice 
of it for the prefent j but only to fend three embaffadors 
into Syria to obferve what effect the return of Demetrius 
would produce there, and to watch that prince's lteps. Pur- 
fuant to this refolution, Tiberius Gracchus, who had been two 
years before conful, Lucius Cornelius Lentulus, and Servilius 
Glaucia were a few days after appointed to go rirft into 
Greece, to appeafc the minds of the people there, who were 
diflatisfied with the Roman government, and from Greece to 
crofs over into Syria x . 
Writes to In the mean time the fugitive prince landing in Lycia, 
the fenate. wrote from thence a very polite letter to the fenate : My 

defign, faid he, in making my efcape, was only to revenge 
the death of Oflavius, who was inhumanly murdered con- 
trary to the law of nations. Lyfias was the author of the 
aflaffination, and my aim is wholly at him. A; to young 

P.u y b legat. 114. 
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Eupator, though he has ufurped my right, I refpeft him ort 
account of bis age and the protection with which you ho- 
nour him. Thefe promifes had no great weight with the fe- 
nate, no one doubting but Demetrius^ when he once faw 
himfelf feated oh the throne, would facrifice to his own fafety 
the life of his young rival. But they thought it did not be- 
come Rome td oppofe by force of arms the fettling of the law- 
ful fovereign on the throne of Syria ; and therefore waited 
without much uneafinefs to hear of the prince's arrival and 
adventures there. From Lycia Demetrius continued his voy- 
age, and landed at TripoltSj a Syrian city on the confines of 
Pbarnice. He no fooner appeared there, but he was acknow- 
ledged and proclaimed king by all the inhabitants. In order 
to gain a ftrong partyj he gave out in all the places he pafled 
through, that he was fent by the Roman fenate to take pof- 
feifion of his hereditary dominions, and that Rome was re- 
folved to fupport him to the utmoft of her power. This re- 
port was no fooner fpread abroad j but Eupator's caufe was 
looked upon ad loft, both officers and foldiers abandoning him 
in troops to join the new king. His army increafed daily^ 
the cities and ftrong holds ftrbve which Ihould firft fubmit td 
him, and the whole kingdom with great joy acknowledged 
him for their lawful fovereign. He no fooner appeared be- 
fore jfntiochj the metropolis of the kingdom^ but the citi- 
zens, throwing open their gates, crowded out to him, in- 
viting him to take poflefliori of the palace pf his anceftors. 
At length Lyjias and his ward Eupator, being feized by their Command 
own foldiers, were delivered up to the new-comer, who or- Eupator/i 
dered them to be put to death. Thus Jofepbus, Juftin^ and be put io 
Appian relate the unhappy end of young Eupaior and his death. 
guardian K But the author of the firft book of the Macca- Year of 
bees tells us, that they were taken prifoners by the foldiers the Flood, 
of DeTnetriuS) arid by them put to death after the prince had 28 3^ 
declared that he would not fee them *. So that according to ^ efore 
this writer they were flain by the foldiery, without any or- *-"™ r » 
ders from Demetrius . Eupator reigned, according to Jofe- \ ) Jj N/ . 
phus * and Eufebius two years, according to Porphyriusc^ 
and Sulpitius Severus d , one year and fix months. The au- 
thor of the fecond book of the Maccabees tells us, that both 




J Joseph. Antiq. 1. xii. c. 13. Appt an. in Syriac. p. u;\ 

Just in. 1. xxxiv. c. 3. * Maccab. 1. i. c. 7. * Jo- 

seph, ibid. c. 16. * EubHB ui Chron. c In Graec. 

Euseb. Sc aliger. d Sv l p i T i u a Sever, hiftor. Sacra 
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he and his guardian Lyjias were killed in the third year of his 
reign, or, as others read it, after hi had reigned three 

years e . 

Honoured ^ ooner was Demetrius fixed upon the throne, but he 

by the Ba- delivered Babylonians from the tyranny of Timarchus and 
bylonians Heraclides, two brothers, whom Anttochus Epiphanes had 
•with the raifed to great honours, upon no other merit but that of a 
fumame of ready compliance with his unnatural luft. The firft he had 
Soter. njade governor, and the other treafurcr, of the province of 

Babylon, and their adminiftration was infupportable to the 
inhabitants* Demetrius therefore, giving ear to the juft com- 
plaints <jf his fubjedts, caufed Timarchus, who was the moft 
guilty ji to be put to death, and baniflied the other. This 
deliverance was fo acceptable to the Babylonians, that they 
gave Demetrius the title of Soter or Saviour, which he bore 
ever afterwards f. After this Demetrius, at the inftigation 
of Alcimus, who on the death of Menelaus had been by 
Eupator appointed high-prieft of the Jews, renewed the war 
with that nation, which had been carried on for fo many 
years by Epiphanes and Eupator his predeceflbrs. In this 
war the famous Judas Maccabceus, after repeated victories 
over the numerous armies of the king of Syria, loft his life, 
as we lhall relate at length in the hiftory of the Jews. Upon 
his death his brother Jonathan took upon him the command 
of the army, but the Syrians foon after withdrew their forces 
from Judeea, which, without all doubt, was owing to the 
letters fent by the Roman fenate to Demetrius in behalf of 
the Jews. For that prince was at this time very cautious 
not to give the Romans any offence, and therefore ready to 
grant any thing they defired. His point ui view was to get 
himfelf acknowledged king of Syria by the republic, know- 
ing that this was the moft effectual method to ftifle all re- 
maining factions at home, and keep up a good underftand- 
ing with his neighbours abroad. Being therefore informed, 
that the Romans had three embafladors at the court of A- 
riaratlpes king of Cappadocia, he font Menochares, one of the 
chief lords of his court, thither to treat with them on this 
fubjc& ; and finding on his return by the report he made, 
that the good offices of the embaffadors were abfolutely ne- 
ceffary for the gaining of his point, he fent again deputies to 
them, firll into Pamphylia, and afterwards to the city of 
Rhodes, alluring them of his inviolable attachment to the in- 

4 Ma cca b. 1. ii, c. 14 v. 1,2. t App 1 an. in Syriac. 
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tereft of Rome. At length by thus continually preffing and Demetrius 
foliciting them, he obtained what he defired. Firft the em- is acknow* 
bafiadors, and afterwards their republic, acknowledged the /edged king 
fovcrcignty of Demetrius* and gave him the title of king, h tbe 
To cultivate the amity of that powerful republic, he fent mans * 
the next year the fame Menochares and others on an embaffy 
to Rome, with a crown of gold of great value, in acknow- 
ledgment of the kind entertainment he had received while 
an hoftage [n that city. With the prefent he fent the affaf- 
fin, who had murdered QEtavius* and Ifocratcs 9 who in his 
public declamations had maintained the juftice of that ac- 
tion, and exhorted the people to treat the other embafTadors 
in liice manner. The African was not under the leaft con- 
cern, but appeared gay during the whole journey, and boaft- 
ed that he would make even the Roman fenate approve of 
what he had done. But the Rhetorician funk into a deep me- 
lancholy from the moment he was feized, in order to be 
delivered up to the republic, which he had offended. He 
let his beard and nails grow, and could not be prevailed 
upon without force to take any nouriftiment ; by which means 
he grew fo thin before he reached Rome r that he looked like 
a fkeleton. This was perhaps an artifice in the declaimer 
to raife compaffion. But the fenate would fee neither of 
them, thinking that the punifhment of thefe two men was 
too fmall a fatisfa&ion for the murder of their embafTador, 
They therefore rejected the two unhappy victims that were 
offered them, and kept Syria in fear of a more fevere ven- 
geance. As to the embafTadors, the fenate received them 
with all the ufual honours, accepted of the king's prefent, 
and gave him proofs of a perfeft reconciliation s . 

Demetrius, after the orders he had received from Rome, Sets up a 
l>ad given fudxa fome refpite, as we have hinted above ; pretender 
but as he was in the flower of his age, and had a martial to tbe 
genius, he could not live long in peace. He therefore croeu * °f 
turned his arms againft Cappadocia, where young Ar'tarathes^W^ 9 ' 
then reigned. He was a prfiice endowed with many excel- cia " 
lent qualities, of a fwcet difpoiition, very gracious to his 
fuhjc&s, and highly efteemed and beloved by them. Mis 
kingdom under fo mild a government would have foon be- 
come one of the mod happy and flourifhing flatcs of rfjia, 
had not great dUturbances been raifed by a pretender to ins 
crown, fupported in his unjuft pretentions by the whole 

8 Pulyh. legat. 122 p. 954,955. Ar im a n . in Syriac. ubi 
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power of Syria. His rival's name wa$ Holophernes, or, at 
others write it, Orofernes* and his claim was this : Antio- 
cbisy the daughter of Antiocbus the Great , w^s married very 
young to the king of Cappadocia named Ariarathes, as well 
as his fon. The queen having lived fome time without 
children, and on that account believing herfelf barren, to 
gain the affe&ion of her hufband and fubje&s, feigned her- 
felf twice to be with child, and pretending to be delivered 
firft of one fon, and afterwards of another, impoied two 
fuppofititious children on the king her hufband j the firft of 
whom was called Ariaratbes, and the other Holophernes. 
They were both brought up at the court of their fuppofed 
father, as heirs to his crown. But afterwards the queen 
proving truly to be with child, and being delivered firft of 
one daughter, and then of another, and at laft of a fon, of 
whom (he became paffionately fond, declared to the king, 
that the two children, he had brought up as his eldeft fohs, 
were neither his children nor hers, and gave him ftrong 
proofs of the cheat (he had put upon him. Hereupon the 
king immediately fcnt the two fuppofititious children out of the 
kingdom, with a fufficient fum of money to fupport them. 
The eldeft, called Ariaratbes,wz$ fent to Rome, where he was 
carefully kept, and as he was a young man of a weak mind 
and (lender parts, he was very little affe&ed with his lofs. 
But Holophernes, who was endowed with many great quali- 
ties, and had an enterprizing genius, was fent into Ionia, 
and commanded never more to fet foot in the kingdom of 
Cappadocia. . The true fon, at firft called MithridaUs, tak- 
ing thenceforth his father's name, was declared prefumptive 
heir to the crown. Nay, the }oving father, out of an ex- 
cefc of tendernefs, as foon as the young prince was Capable 
of governing, offered to refign the crown to him, and lead 
himfUf a private life. But young Ariprathes protefted that 
he would rather die a thoufand times than rob his father of 
Jiis dignity ; and by this generous behaviour he merited the 
name of Pbilopator y which the Greeks afterwards gave 
him h. 

Not long after Ariaratbes, upon the death of his father, 
had afcended ;hc throne, Demetrius , who had juft then taken 
pofTcffion of the kingdom of Syria, offered him his fifter La- 
edice in marriage. But fhe being the widow of Perfes king 

h Polyb. 1. iii. p. 161. Si legat. 126. Appian. in Syriac. 
Justin. I. xxxv. c. 1. Epitome Livu, I. xlvii. Diodor. 
Sicul. I, xxx'u apud Photium cod. 244. p. 1160. Zonar. 
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of Macedon, an avowed enemy to the Romans, and Demetrius 
himfelf not being yet acknowledged by them king of Syria, 
Jriaratbes was afraid this match might give them offence, 
and therefore rejected the offer. This Demetrius refented, 
and under pretence of fettling Holopbernes on the throne, as 
he laid, of his anceftors , made war on the king of Cappado- 
cia. Betides, Holopbernes tempted the Syrian with great pro* 
jnifes, engaging to pay him a thoufand talents, if he placed 
him on the throne. Demetrius therefore made great preparati- 
ons for the carrying back of Holophernes to his native country ; 
and on the other hand Ariaratbes, entering into an alliance 
with Eumenes king of Pergarnus, raifed a confiderable army 
to maintain his right. But Demetrius carried all before him ; 
and driving Ariaratbes out of Cappadocia, placed Holopbernes 
on the throne. The dethroned prince fled to Rome, where, 
after long debates, the affair was determined, rather accord- 
ing to the inclinations of the judges, than the rules of equity, 
as wc lhall relate in tjie hiftory of Cappadocia 

Demetrius, having now no wars to curry on, gave himfclf Demetrius 
up intirely to pleafures and eafe, leading a ftrange, or rather gives bim- 
fantaftic, kind of life, For he caufed a caftle to be built f*lf up to 
near Antioch, flanked it with four ftrong towers, and there drunken- 
putting himfelf up caft off all care of the public, being fel- n 'f sa * d de- 
bom fober the whole time he lived in that retirement. As no baucbery. 
petitions were admitted, no grievances red refled, norjuftice 
adminiftred, the whole government was at a ftand ; which 
giving juft caufe of offence to all his fubje&s, they formed 
a confpiracy for the depofing of him. Hdophernes, who had 
been driven out of Cappadocia and at that time lived at AntU 
§ch y entered into this plot againft his bencfa&or, flattering 
himfelf that, in cafe the confpiracy took effedr, the Syrians 
would place him on the throne in the room of the depofed 
king. But the whole confpiracy being foon difcovered, Ho- 
lophernes was feized, and kept under clofe confinement at Se- 
leucia, Demetrius not caring to put him to death, that he 
might again, when a proper occafion ftiould offer, let him 
loofe upon Ariaratbes fc. Demetrius, on examining the con- 
fpirators, found that Ariaratbes king of Cappadocia, Attalus 
king of Pergamus, and Ptolemy Pbilometor king of Egypt were 
at the bortom of the plot ; and concluding from thence, that 
if any misfortune ftiould befal him, his ion, named alio Deme- 
trius, might meet with oppofition in his fucceflion to the 
throne, unlefs his title was approvcJ by the Roman fenate, 

1 Appian. in Syriac. p. 1 1 8. Pol yi. legar. 1 zb. k Justin. 
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refolved to deprive himfelf of his child, and fend him to Rome 
to be brought up there. Accordingly the young prince fet 
cut foon after for that metropolis with a retinue fuitable to his 
quality. B-it the Romans reviving their former refentment 
againft his father for making his efcape, and taking pofleffion 
of a fceptre which they had not put into his hands, received 
the king's fon very coldly, and fcarce treated him as a noble- 
man. Thefe proceedings greatly provoked the young prince's 
governors, who thereupon carried him back to Syria , when 



they had fcarce (hewn him at Rome. This fudden efcape of 
the fon was no 1 fs refented by the fenate than that of the fa- 
ther had been fome years before. While the republic was 
thus full of refentment both acrainft the father and the fon, 
Hcraclidcs, who had been fome time at Rsme watching an 
opportunity to raife new difturbances in Syria, thought this 
the mo ft proper time to fucceed in a plot againft Demetrius , 
which had been contrived by the abovemcntioned kings, Pto- 
lemy, Attalus, and Ariarathes, and privately carried on by 
ATevan- Hcraclidcs. Thefe princes being highly incenfed againft the 
tier Balas king of Syria, the former for an attempt he had made upon 
lays claim the ifland of Cyprus, and the two others for the war he had 
t* the waged with them in behalf of Holophernes, employed Hera- 
cmvn* elides to find out fome young man of parts and addrefs, and 

fuborn him to perfonate the fon of Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
under that title to lay claim to the crown of Syria. This 
Heraclides, as we have related above, had been a great favou- 
rite of Antiochus Epiphancs, and his treafurer in the province 
of Babylon, while Timarchus his brother was governor of it. 
But on the coming of Demetrius to the crown, the two bro- 
thers being found guilty of malverfation and other crimes, 77- 
marchus had been executed, and Heraclides baniflied. The 
latter being obliged to quit the dominions of the king of Syria, 
took up his refidence at Rhodes, and there having found a 
voung man named Balas, of mean extraction, but every 
way qualified for the abovementioned defign, he thoroughly 
inftruiled him to a£t the part that was given him 

Having thus formed him for the impofture, he caufed him 
in the firft place to be acknowledged by the three kings above- 
mentioned, who acted underhand in concert with him ; and 
then carrying him to Rome with Laodice, the real daughtet 
of Antiochus Epiphancs, whom he had gained over, intro- 

1 Li v. Epitome, I. lii, Pol y b. legat. 142. p. 966. Justin 
I. xxvv c. 1. Ap p 1 a n. in Syriuc. p. 131. Athe n je u&, I. 211 

SuY pit it's Sever us, Hilt Sacr. 1. ii. c. 22. Joseph. Auuq 

1. xiii. c. 3. 
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duced them both to the fenate, a few days after the flight of 

young Demetrius. As Rome was at that time highly in- 
cenfed againft Demetrius for the fudden efcape of his fon, the 
fenate received them very gracioufly. heraciides, who prefent- 
ed them to the fenate, made on that occalion a very artful 
fpeech, which he concluded with the following words, after 
bavin*' expatiated on the inviolable attachment of Antiochus 
Epipbanes to the intereft of Rome, and the cruelties fuppofed 
to have been pra&ifed by Demetrius , both over his fubjects 
and the children of Epipbanes : But you, conicript fathers, 
are already too well acquainted with Demetrius, and my com- 
plaints will add nothing to the opinion you entertain of that 
fubtle and crafty ufurper. You have already openly difcover- 
ed your fentiments by the reception you gave young Demetrius. 
You did not think the fon of an ufurper worthy of your edu- 
cation; nor would you form for the throne a perfon defigned 
to perpetuate injuftice on it. Ncverthelefs you did not then 
know, that two children of Antiochus Epipbanes had furvived 
their father and their brother Eupator, who was cruelly aflaf- 
ftnated. Appear then, you illuitrious offspring of one of the 
heroes of Ajia, I have refcued you from want and oppreffion, 
only to prefent you before the powerful and equitable tribunal 
of Rome. Make your demands yourfelves ; and be allured 
that the protection you will meet with, will be as favourable 
as your caufe is juft. Accordingly Balas fpoke for himfelf, Thempof- 
and addreffed the fenate thus : The only favour I a/k is, that tor Balas 
you would remember king Antiochus my father. If his con- eountena*- 
duel was agreeable to you, you may as much depend on the ced by the 
fubmiflion of his fon. Aflift him with your prote&ion, and Romans, 
he will foon give you proofs of his gratitude. If you delire 
to fee Syria unitea in a clofe confederacy with Rome, give 
me only leave to return home. Polybius, who was then at 
Rome j tells us, that the whole city was fully convinced of 
the impofture, and therefore greatly An prized to hear that the 
fenate had paffed a decree in favour of the two pretenders. 
This famous decree was couched in the following terms : The 
fenate and people of Rome having examined the petition of 
Alexander and Laodice, the children of Antiochus Epipbanes 
king of Syria, the friend and ally of the Roman people, give 
the fon leave to recover the rights of his father ; and our will 
and pleafure is, that our allies aflift him therein IB . Balas 
had changed his name, and taken that of Alexander, as J'tf- 
tin informs us \ whence he is commonly called by the anticnts 
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Alexander Balas ; the latter was, according to Appian, his 
mother's name. 

Alexander being thus countenanced by the Roman fenate^ 
met with no difficulty in railing troops as foori as he landed 
in Syria. Ariarathes, Ptolemy \ and Attalus, font him imme- 
diately powerful fuccours ; fo that he was foon in a condition 
to appear before Ptolemais in Pale/line, and even make him- 
felf matter of that important place; the reduction of which 
was no fooner heard of in Syria, but great numbers of Syri- 
ans, out of difaffe&ion to Demetrius, flocked to him from all 
parts. This brought Demetrius out of his caftle to provide 
for his own defence j he drew together all the forces he could* 
took the field, and^ at the head of a formidable army, marched 
out to meet the impoftor. He was well apprifed that Rome had 
fet up this rival to his crown ; and therefore to appeafe the re- 
public, he fent to Rome an impoftor, named Andtifcus, who pre- 
tending to be the fon of Pe'rfes was come to the court of Syria 
to folicit his eftablifhment on the throne of his father in Ma- 
cedon. The fenate was well pleafed to have this mock-king 
in their hands, but did not on that account difcountenance 
in tha leaft the pretender to the crown of Syrian nor fhew a- 
ny inclination to affift Defnetrius. This prince, finding the 
Romans bent on his ruin, had recourfe to Jonathan, who had 
fucceeded the famous Judas Maccabaus in the command of 
the Jewijh forces, and made him moft tempting offers. He 
wrote a very obliging letter to him, appointing him com- 
mander in chief of all his forces in Judaa; and empowering 
him to raife what troops he thought fit. At the fame time 
he commanded the governor of the fortrefs of Jerufalem td 
deliver up into his hands all the hoftages of the Jewijh nati- 
on, which were kept there as pledges of their fidelity to the 
Syrian intereft. As the afliftance of Jonathan was like to 
carry great weight with it, and turn the balance in favour of 
that fide for which he fhould declare, Alexander, hearing 
what Demetrius had done to gain fo powerful an ally, fent al- 
fo his propofals to him, appointing him high-prieft of the 
Jew$i honouring him with the title of the king's friend (F), 
and prefenting him with a purple robe, and a crown of gold, 
as enligns of the high dignity conferred upon him* none but 

(F) The title of the king's friend was highly efteemed under the 
Syro- Macedonian kings, being bellowed upon perfons only of the 
firft quality ; and to wear a purple robe was a mark of great dif- 
tinclion, not only among the Macedonians, but other nations ; 
whence the word Purfuratus, in the Latin tongue, fignifies a man of 
quality, or a prince. 
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princes and npbles of the firft rank being in thofe days allow- 
ed to wear purple. Demetrius, being informed of the advan- 
tageous offers of Alexander, refolved to out-bid him, hoping, 
by that means to fecure to himfelf an ally of fuch weight ; 
he therefore fent a fecond ipeflage to Jonathan, offering 10 
confirm all the grants of his rival, and adding to them many 
extraordinary gifts and privileges to be enjoyed for ever by 
him and the whole Jewijh nation, provided he would efpoufe 
the caufe, and maintain the undoubted rights of his family ; 
but as he had, on all occaiions, betrayed an irreconcileable 
hatred to the Jtws, and endeavoured to extirpate the whole 
nation, Jonathan looked upon all thefe offers as extorted on- 
ly by the neceflity of his affairs, and which he would cer- 
tainly revoke, as foon as he faw himfelf again in quiet poffef- 
fion of the crown. He therefore reje&ed the propofals of a Jonathan 
prince, on whom he could not, by any means, depend, and declares 
refolved to enter into an alliance with Alexander. Of him /or Alex- 
he accepted the high-priefthood, and, with the confent of the andcr Ba- 
people, on the feaft of tabernacles, which happened foon af- las. 
ter, he put on the pontifical robes, and officiated as high- 
prieft, after that office had been vacant feven years °. 

The two kings having taken the field at the head of their 
refpe&ive armies, Demetrius, who wanted neither courage 
nor conduft, when his reafon was not impaired by immode- 
rate drinking, gained the vi&ory in the firft battle ; but it 
was of no advantage to him, for Alexander being fpecdily re- 
inforced by the three kings who firft fet him up, and vigo- 
roufly fupported both by Jonathan and the Romans, he ft.ill 
maintained his ground. 1 he Syrians like wife, notwithftand- 
iflg the overthrow of Alexander, continued to defert in troops 
from Demetrius, who,, by his furly temper, had rendered 
himfelf odious to all his fubjeds ; wherefore Demetrius, be- 
ginning to apprehend the event of the war, fent his two fons, 
Demetrius and Antiochus, to Cnidus, a city of Caria, and 
there committed them, with a great treafure, to the care of 
a friend of his in that place, that, in cafe any misfortune 
(hould befal him in this war, his children might be out of the 
reach of his rival, and wait in a place of fafety for form "a- 
vourable turn of fortune °. 

Demetrius^ having thus fecurcd his children, and recruited his 
army the beft he could, took the field anew, and being refolved 
io put the whole to the ifluc of a battle, engaged his rival at the 
head of an army far fuperior in number to his own. Both panics 

■ Maccad. !. i. c. 10. vcr. 21. k c. 7 vcr 14. Jorrrii An- 
tiq. I. xv. c. 3 0 r 1*:. I.iv. ib.d I !' u 1 nor. I. iv. 
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fought with incredible braver^, being encouraged by the ex- 
ample of their leaders. At firft Demetrius's left wing put the 
enemy's ri<rht to flight ; but, purfuing them too far 



which has occafioned the lofs of many vi&ories, on their re- 
turn they found the right wing, in which Demetrius fought in 
perfon, quite routed, and the king himfelf killed in the 
flight. As long as he could prevail upon his men to keep 
thfcir ground, he diftinguifhed himfelf in a very eminent 
manner ; and when they began to give way, being bore 
down by the enemy's numbers, he difplayed an extraordinary 
(kill in military affairs, by retiring in good order, and keeping 
his men together, in hopes that his left wing might return in 
the mean time from the purfait ; but in the retreat his horfe 
having unluckily plunged into a bog, he was abandoned by 
Demetrius his own men, and furrounded on all (ides by the enemy. In 
defeated this fituation, quitting his horfe, he fought a confiderable 
end killed time on foot with incredible bravery, putting all thofe to 
Year of death who dared to approach him ; infomuch that none ven- 
the Flood,turing to come within his reach, they kept at a diftance, dif- 
2846. charging inceflantly fhowers of darts, arrows, and javelins a- 
Before gainlt him from all quarters. He fell at length, after having 
Chrift, received a great many wounds, and for fome time made head 
! 53- done againft the enemy's whole army * (G). Polybius and 
^Sv^+ Porphyrins, who were both intimately acquainted with this 

prince, give him a moft extraordinary chara&er, and tell us, 
that he was killed after he had reigned twelve years \ but Jo- 
fephus, upon what authority we know not, will have him to 
have reigned eleven years only. 

Alexander, by this vi&ory, having made himfelf mafter of 
the whole Syrian empire, fent a folemn embafly into Egypt, 
to demand Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy, in marriage. 
The king not only complied with his requeft, but conduced 
her to him in perfon ; and the nuptials were celebrated at Pto- 
lemais with great pomp and rejoicings. Jonathan, the Jewifl) 

p Maccab. 1. i. c. 10. ver. 48, 49, 50. Joseph. Antiq. I. xiii. 
c. ;. Justin. I. xxxv. c. 1. Appian in Syriac. p. 131. Po- 

lyb. 1. iii. p. 165. 

f 

CG") Polybius, Jujlht, and Jofepbus agree with the author of the 

firft book of the Maccabees concerning the unfortunate death of De- 
metrius ; and Appian tells us in exprefs words, that Demetrius loft at 
the fame time his crown and his life, though the Latin tranllator 
makes this author fay, that the dethroned prince died in banifh- 
ment ; a fenfe which the Greek original will not by any means 
bear. 

high- 
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high-prieft, being invited by Alexander , to affift at the cere- 
mony, went thither, and was received by both kings with 
all poffible marks of honour, efpecially by Alexander , who 
caufed him to be clad in purple, and inrolled among the firft 
princes of his kingdom. He likewife honoured him with the 
chief command of all his forces in Judaa 5 and becaufe ma- 
ny, out of envy, prefented petitions againff him, the king 
not only refufed to perufe them, but iflued a proclamation, 
forbidding any one to fpeik ill of him, or offer any complaints 
againft his condudl 

Alexander Balas, feeing himfelf in the quiet pofleffion of the 
crown, thoi|ght that his only bufinefs now was, to glut himfelf 
with all the pleafures which the plenty and pow^r he had at- 
tained to could a/Ford him; and therefore, abandoning himfelf 
to bis natural inclination for luxury, idltncfs, and debauchery, 
he fhut himfelf up in the dinner ports of his palace with lewd 
women, fpending his whole time with them, and leaving 
the intire management of affairs to a favourite called Ammo- 
nius^ who, to ufe the expreffion of Jujiin* diicharged the 
office of a fovereign in his room. As this Ammo ni us was a 
man of a fufpicious, cruel, and favage difpofition, he behaved 
more like a defpotic tyrant than a minifter, putting all thofe to 
death whom he imagined capable of difturbing his mafter in 
the pofleffion of the crown which lie had ufurped. All thofe 
of the blood-royal, who fell into his hands, were moft in- 
humanly raaffacred, and, among the reft, Laodicc* the Af- 
ter of Demetrius* and Antigonus> one of his fons, who had 
remained in Syria * when the other two were fent to Gui- 
dus This conduit foon drew, both upon the king and his 
minifter, the hatred of the whole nation j of which Deme- 
trius y the eldeft of the deceafed king's fons, being informed, 
he thought this a favourable opportunity to recover his right ; 
and therefore having, by means of Lajihenes (H), hired 

fome 

3 Maccab. 1. i.e. 10. ver. 59 66. Joseph. Antiq 1. xiii. 

(H) The perfon with whom Demetrius intruded his children, if, 
fuppofed to be that Lajihenes, of whom mention is made in Jofe- 
pbus, and the hiftory of the Maccabees. He was a native of Ctridus, 
and zcaloufly attached to the intereft of Demetrius, whofe children 
he brought up with great care. Hence Demetrius Nicator, the eld- 
eft of the two, looked upon him, even after he came to the crown, 
as his father, and honoured him with this title in the letter which 
is ftill extant in the hiftory of the Maccabees. And indeed Lafl.be- 

?tes could not cxpeft lefs gratitude from a pupil who owed hi.* 

4 Ci z crown 
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fome companies of Cretans* he left Cnidus, where he had 
been educated, and fet fail for GiUafl, which he foonmade 
himfelf matter of, the inhabitants 



to join him. 



eking from all parts 
This roufed Alexander from 



his lethargy ; he 
quitted his feraglib, drew together what forces he could, 
and, having committed the government of Antioch to 
Wet ax and Diodotus> who was afterwards called Tryphon, 
he took the field ; but, upon advice that Apollonjus 
(I) governor of Ccele-Syria and Phoenicia had declared for 

Demetrius y 

crown to him. This zealous tutor did not conceal from him any 
of thofe large fums, which Demetrius Soter, uncertain of the event, 
had depofited in his hands, bat employed them all in making the 
neceffary preparations for a war with the ufurper of the crown of 
Syria. But, after all, Lafihenes no foofcfcr got the power into his 
hands, upon his pupil's acceffion to the crown, but he proved a 
iroft cruel and oppreffive tyrant, and, by his cruelties and oppref- 
fions, eflranged the minds of the Syrians from their lawful fove* 
reign. 

• {!) As the name of Apollonius often occurs in the hiftory of thefe 
times, it being very common among the Greeks and Syro-Maeedo- 
nians ; to avoid confufion, we {hall give an account of the perfons 
who bore it, and are mentioned in the occurrences of the times 
which we are now writing of. The firft we meet with of this 
name in the hiftory of the Maccabees, is Apollonius the fon of 
Tbra/eas, who was * governor ot Cetle-Syria ind Pbeenice, under 
Seleucus Pbitipatof, ' when Helitidorus was fent to Jerufalem to plun- 
der the* teiftple, and who fupported Simon agairift Quias the high- 
prieft (84). He was alfo prime mmilter to the feme king, but on 
the acceffion to the crown of his brother Antiecbus Epipbanes, he 
left Syria, and retired to Miletus, finding himfelf in all likelihood 
excluded from the administration, and fome way obnoxious to the 
new king. While he refided at Miletus* a fon of his hearing the 

fame nameYefided at Rome with bemetrius the fon of Seleucus Pbi- 
lopator 9 then an hoftage in that city. As this Apollonius was a 
great favourite of Demetrius, as foon as that prince recovered the 
crown of his anceftors, he bellowed on the ion the fame govern- 
ment of Phcenice and Carle-Syria, which the father had enjoyed un- 
der Seleucus Pbilopator (85). And this we take to be the Apollonius, 
who, being continued in the fame government by Alexander Bafas, 
revolted from him, as we have related, to fide with Demetrius the 
fon of his old mafter (86). Another Apollonius is mentioned in the 
fecond book of the Maccabees (87), and faid to be chief minifter 
to Antioch us Epipbanes ; but he feems to have been of another fa - 

(84.) Maccab. L ii. c. 3. wr. 5. £5* e 4. wr. 4. (85) Po- 
lyb.legat. I i 4. p. 944, g4J. (86) Maccab, /. i. c. 10. 

mcr. U), ($7) Maccab. I. ii. f. 4. w. 21. 
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£>ibi*ttius, 'he began to'liMjpd the fidelity of the Syrians. 
atfd'ttferttipdft called in king Ptolemy. { his ftther-ih-law, to 
hid flftfcihce \ 

%fotttnius*s firft attest, after he had declared for Deme- 
rits, Wis to reduce Jdnathan, who, mindful 6f the ma- 
hy favours he had received at the hands of Alexander* perfift- 
ed ifi l h\s attachment to that prince's intereft. Apollonius ha- 
Vihg affembled all the troops that were idifpetfed \tiC<zle- Syria, 
t*hcknite, and the neighbouring provinces, advanced tojam- 
tia, a maritime City between Azotus and Joppa. From 
thehte'he fent a proud meffage to Jonathan, challenging him 
to an "engagement. Hereupon Jonathan, marching out of 
Jfrufalem toith ten thoufand men, advanced to Joppa, and 
b'efrtgthere joined by his brother Simon, who commanded a 
federate hody, bdfleged and took the place in the fight of ApoU 
lonius and his army. Being mafter of Joppa, he fell upon 
Apollonius, and routed him with great flaughter. The re- 
mains of the enemy's army fled to Azotus, and not thinking 
themfelves fafe within the wajls of the dty, they took fane- 
"tuary in the tempfle of Dagon ; but Jonathan, not thinking 
himfelf obliged to pay any refpe£t to an idolatrous afylum, 
entered Azotus by force, and fetting'fire to the city, reduced 

r Maccab. 1. i. c 10. ver. 67. Joseph. Antiq. I. xiii. c. 8. 
Justin. 1. xxxv. c. 2. Dioooa. Sicul. in excerpt. Valeiii. p. 

346. 

mily being called, in the above-mentioned hiftory, thefonof Me- 
neftbeut. He was fent by Epipbanes, with the charafter of embaf- 
fador, firft to Rome (88), and afterwards to Ptolemy Pbilmetor king 
of Egypt (89/ This Apollonius is in all likelihood the fame, who, 
in the hiitory of the Maccabees, is faid to have been over the tri- 
bute, and who, on Antiocbus's return from his laft expedition 
into Egypt, was fent with a detachment of twenty-two thoufand 
men to deftroy Jerufatem, and build the citadel on mount Acra, 
which kept the whole Jenvijb nation in awe for many years. Bc- 
fides thefe, there are two others bearing the fame name in the 
hiftory of the Maccabees, one of whom, being governor of Sama- 
ria under Antiocbus Epipbanes, was flain in battle by Judas Mac- 
cabins (,90), and the other called the fon of Genn&us, being like- 
wife governor of fome feigniory in Paleftine, diftmguiflicd himfcK 
by his hatred to the Jenvi/b nation (91). 



(ii)Lhv, /. xliii. 6. (Rq) Maccar. !. i: c. 4. v:r. 21. 

(qoj, Maccab. I. i. c. 3. ver. 10. Jj/epb. Avtif, L \\\. c. 7. o 
( . (91) Jilaccai I. ii. c . 1 J '.*r> . 
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it to afhes, together with the temple > all thofe who had fled 
thither for (belter, perifhing in the flames* All the neigh- 
bouring places which had declared for hemetrius underwent 
the fame fate ; fo that Apollonius loft on this occafion above 
eight thoufand men. And now Jonathan, being matter of 
the field, turned his arms againft Afcalon but the inhabi- 
tants, being ftruck with terror at his approach, opened their 
gates to him, and Received him and his army within their walls. 
And now, having no more enemies to contend with in thofe 
parts, he led back his army to Jerufalem, loaded with the 
fpoils of the conquered enemy and the riches of the plundered 
cities. Alexander , when informed of thefe fuccefTes, teftified 
his gratitude with new marks of diftin&ion, fending him a 
clafp of gold, fuch as the princes only, who were of the royal 
family, ufed to wear, and befto wing upon him the fovereignty 
of the city of Accaron and its territory f . 

In the mean time Ptolemy Ph Hornet or , to whom Alexander 
had applied for fuccours, advanced to bis relief, at the head of 
a mighty army. The author of the fecond book of the Mac- 
cabees emphatically compares hit troops to the fand of the fea- 
fiiore. As he entered Palejline, all the cities, through which 
he pa fled, received him with loud acclamations. As he marched 
by the place on which Azotus formerly flood, fome perfons 
of his retinue, difaffeded to the Jews, (hewed him the ruins 
of that city, and of the once magnificent temple of Dagon, 
telling him, that thefe were the fad effe&s of Jonathan's fury; 
but notwithftanding thefe complaints, and the fight of many 
dead bodies, wbtch&lll lay unburied on the road and in the 
adjoining fields, Pulmf gave Jonathan, when he came to 
wait on him at Joppa 9 as favourable a reception as he could 
defire. Both princes fpent the night in that city, and leaving 
it the next day, Jonathan accompanied the king as far as 
Eleutherus a river of Phaeniee, and then returned to Jerufa- 
lepi. Ptolemy purfued his march, battening to the defence of 
his fon-in-law and ally ; but, upon his arrival at Ptolemais, 
he was, to his great furprize, informed, that Alexander had 
a defign upon his life, and that Ammonius, the king of Syria's 
great favourite, had taken upon him to execute this deteftable 
piece of treachery ; Perhaps Alexander fearing that Ptolemy, 
coming with fo powerful an army, might feizeon Syria for 
himfelf, had refolved to prevent this danger, by cutting him 
off at Ptolemais ; for in that city the confpiiators were all af- 
fembled. Ptolemy could not be peifuaded at firft, that AUx* 

f Maccab. I. i. c. 10. vcr, 69—89 Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 
% DjODOd. in excerpt. Valefi p. 346. 
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andtr had any hand in the plot, afcribtng the whole to the 
jeajous temper of his imperious minifter, who, without any 
orders from his matter, nay, even without his privity, had 
put to death many Syrian lords of great diftin&ion. He 
therefore wrote a letter to the king of Syria, complaining of 
the attempt, and demanding the criminal to be delivered up to 
him ; but Alexander refufing to comply with fo juft a de- 
mand, Ptolemy concluded from thence, that he was privy to 
the plot, and that Ammonius had only executed his matter's 
orders. Hereupon, being highly exafperated, he refolved to 
turn his arms againft the prince he was come to defend, and 
accordingly fent embaffadors to young Demetrius, offering 
him his daughter Cleopatra, Alexander's wife, in marriage, 
and promifing to fettle him on the throne of his anceftors. 
Demetrius willingly embraced this advantageous offer, went 
immediately to wait on Ptolemy, and received from him his* 
daughter, who, too eafily complying with her father's will, 
was not afhamed to break through her former engagements, 
and, abandoning her firft, marry a fecond hufband c . 

When news of this was brought to Antioch, the inhabi- 
tants of that city, who had long groaned under the oppreffi- 
ons of the favourite minifter, thinking this a proper opportu- 
nity to revenge the many violences he had committed in their 
city, rofe tip in arms in a tumultuous manner, furrounded his 
palace, and killed him, as he was attempting to make his ef- 
cape from the rage of the incenfed multitude in the attire of a 
woman u . Nor did the death of Ammonius put a ftop to the 
fedition ; the Antiochians were uneafy to fee a prince on the 
throne, whom his wicked minifters and his own indolence had 
rendered odious to the 'whole nation, afnd therefore thought 
of nothing but (baking off the yoke, Ptolemy, taking ad- 
vantage of the prefent difpolition of the Antiocbians, <lid all 
that lay in his power to engage them in favour of Demetrius ; 
but they, remembring the many evils they had fuffered under 
Demetrius Soter his father, were afraid the fon might prove a 
no lefs cruel tyrant when once fixed on the throne, and 
therefore refufed to declare in his favour. However, their 
hatred to Alexander fo far got the better of their prejudices a- 
gainft Demetrius, that they entered into a confederacy a- 
gainft the former, and opened their gates to Ptolemy, offering 
to place the crown on his head ; but that prince, who, asjofe- 
phus tells us,knew how tofet bounds to his ambition, whennot 
agreeable to the rules of the ftrt&cft equity, reje&ing their of- 

1 Joseph. 1. xiii. c. 8. Liv. Epic. lib. I. u Joseph, ibid. 4 
Maccai. 1. i. c. ii. ver. 1 3. 

fcr, 
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fer, and affembling all the inhabitants, of that great njqtrqpo- 
lis, with a generality fcarce to be paralleled, declared, tfi& 
he could not, without the moft flagrant injujtice, plaice him- 
felf on the throne of Syria, by excluding tpc lawful heir. He 
reprcfented Demetrius to them as a young prince of fuch anjia.- 
He qualities as promifed a mild and peaceable reign ; and, to 
calm their fears, he offered to be their gurantee for thqr ijew 
fovereign's conduit, undertaking' to aflift him with his ad- 
vice, and teach him the art of governing. The dilii^ter^ftr 
ed reprefentations of Ptolemy had the d^fired etfeft Denytri- 

us was proclaimed lung of Syria, and placed on the throne of 
hit anceftors w m 

In the mean time Alexander, who was then in Ciliciq, 
having aflembled a numerous army, advanced to Antioch ; 
and being met in. the neighbourhood of that city by Ptolemy and 
his. new fon-in-law, a bloody engagement enfued, in which 
Alexander being vanquifhed, all thofe, who had hitjier.to flood, 
l?y him, abandoning his party, came oyer to Demetrius. 
The unhappy Afeeapder, inftead of gathering together [the 
remains of his (battered forces, betook himfelf to a preci- 
pitous flight, and, being attended only by five hundred horfe* 
never halted till he got into Arabia. thqre thought him- 
fiblf fafe in the houfe of a chief lord of that country, whom 
the author of th* hiftory of the Maccabees calls %a\>diel,Jofe r 
phus, Zabel, and Diodorus Siculus, Diocles ; but the place pro- 
ved fatal to hint, foe the treacherous Zabdiel (tabbed him, with 
his own hand,, an4 made thi* bafe matter of merit with 
Ptolemy and tyemetrius $ but the former was fcarcc able to 
tafte the fruits of the vi&ory, forhishorfe, terrified in the 
beat of the battle at the braying of an elephant, ftarted and 
threw him j and,, white he was on the ground, Alexander's 
men having furrounded htm, wounded him mortally on the 
head, and would, haycjcilled him op the ippfc had not his own 
guards refcued him out of their hands. But this only pro- 
longed his life a fcort time i he lay fcnfclefs four days, 
the fifth he fcemed to recover, and ip this interval the head 
of Alexander, which Zabdiel had caufed to be ftruck off, 
was brought to him ^s a prefcnt from the Arabian ; but the 
joy he felt on this occafion foon put an end to his lify *. As 
for Demetrius, he took, without any further oppofition, 
pofleffion of his father's dominions, ftiling himfelf from this 

vitftory Nicat&r, that is, the Conqueror. Alexander Balas 

"Maccab. 1. i. c. n.ver. 8. 19. Joseph, ubi fupra: 

Diodo*. Sicol. in excerpt. Photii. cod. 244. * Joseph. L 
xiii. c, 8. Liv.Rpit. 1. hi. Diodor. Sicu l. ubi fupra. 
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had reigned, according to Jtftphus, five, according to the 
hiftory of the fftatcabies^ fix years, reckoning from the one 
hundred and fixtietfi year of the kingdom of the Greeks^ or 
the«/£r*df the Selkucida> to the one hundred ami fixty-fe- 
venth, which was the fir ft of the reign of Demetrius Nica- 

This 

(K) Alexander Balas is called, in the firfl book of the Maccabees , 
^92), the fon of Antiocbus Epipbanes ; but as all the profane his- 
torians are unanimous in this, was. that he was an importer, and 
no ways related to the family of the Selencid*, we have* upon their 
authority, contradicted the writer of that book. Polybius, who 
was then at Rome, tells us, that the whole city was fully convinced, 
that Alexander Balas had no right to the crown of Syria, and that 
the whole was a cheat carried on by Heraclides, who had long 
waited in Rome for fome opportunity of raifing difturbances againft 
Demetrius by whom his brother had been put to death, and himfelf 
baniftied. The fame author adds, that the people of Rome were 
ranch furprized to /hear, that the fenate had paffed a decree in fa- 
vour of the impoftor, and even began to fufpefi, that Heraclides. 
being well apprifed of the prefent difpofition of the fenate, had 
fet up fhis impoftor to pleafe them (93). I/ay tells that he 
was meanly horn, and that his defcent was not Well known (94). 

At b emeus call* him the fuppefititious fon of Ant toe bus Epipbanes (95), 

Appian fays, that he intruded himfelf into the family of the $e 

leutid* (06). Sulpitim Seuerus calls him H Rbedian v and adds, that 
he impudently paiTei himfelf upon fpme for the fon of Antiocbut 
Epipbanes (97). * fbme .modern writers, urge the following argu- 
ment to prove, that he was truly the ion of Antiocbus Epipbanes, 

Jonathan, favthey, tbi virtuous bigb-frieft of the My nation, pre- 
ferred his allian ce id tbai of Dwtpia* ; <wk*ce it is plain, that be 
had a juft title to the crfium (y§). But herein they run counter to 
their own principles j for allowing hjm to have been the true fori 
of Epipbanes, yet, as he was the fon of the younger brother, who 
had himfelf ufurped the crown, he could have no right to it in 
the life time of Demetrius, who was the fon of the elder brother! 
Epipbanes himfelf knew, that Demetrius hud an indifputable right to 
fucceed his father in the kingdom of Syria, and therefore pretend- 
ed at firft to govern the empire only as guardian to tjie young 
prince, who was then underage. Befides, Jonathan, that virtuous 
high-pried of the holy nation, did not afterwards fcruple to fide 
with the fon of Demetrius againll the fon of Balas, as we fhall fee 
in the fequel. of this hiftory. The conduft therefore of Jonathan 

(92) Maccab. L i. e. 10. wr. 1. (93) Pelyb. Itgat. 140. 
(94.) Liv. in Epit. I. iii. facj Athenaus I v. c. 10. (96) 
pi an. in Syriac. p. 31. (97,* Sulp. Sever. Hift. Sacr. /. ii. 

I 98) The authors of the Roman hiftory publijbing at Tarn. I. xlvii. 
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This is the account which* Jefephus gives us of the trou- 
bles of Syria, and the death of Alexander Solas. But the 
author of the hiftory of the Maccabees varies greatly from 
him, efperially in what relates to the character of Ptolemy 
Pbiiomettr king of Egypt, whom Jofephus highly commends, 
as we have feen, and the author of the firft book of the Mac- 
cabees reprefents as an ambitious and perfidious prince, 
trampling under foot the moft facred laws of nature and juf- 
tice, to r^ife himfelf on the ruins of his own fon-tn-law. 
The account which the latter author gives ns of this famous 
revolution, which put an end. both to the life and reign of 
Alexander Balas, is as follows. 

Ptolemy Philometor, being a prince of an unbounded am- 
bition, had formed a defign of uniting in his perfon the crowns 
of Syria and Egypt. As Alexander Balas had married Cleopa- 
tra the daughter of Ptolemy, and was in imminent danger of 
being driven from the throne by Demetrius Nicator the fon 
of Demetrius Soter, the king of Egypt laid hold of this op- 
portunity to put his defign in execution. Accordingly, ha- 
ving raifed a numerous army, he entered Syria, under the 
fpecious pretence of affifting his friend and. relation againft 
the attempts of his rival. All the ^cities through which he 
pafled opened their gates to him, Alexander having com- 
manded them to pay the king of Egypt the honours that were 
due to him as the father-in-law of their fovereign; but the 

treacherous Ptolemy, under phtufible appearances, only took 

advantage of the credulity of the unfortunate Alexander, 
V\xuki%<Egyptian garifons Into the cities which had received 
him as a friend, and % that means fecuring the poffeffion 
of them to himfelf. Thus he advanced into Syria, making 
himfelf mafter of all the places he found in his way as far 

it no proof of Alexander's right, nor could thofe authors have al- 
ledged it as fiich, but out of a fupinc and unpardonable inad- 
vertency. 

Diodorue Sieulus tells us, that Alexander having fome tiro* before 
his death, confulted a famous cjracle in Glicia, was warned by the 
god to beware of a place which had given birth to a creature of 
two (tapes. It was generally thought, that the city of Abas, 
where Alexander was killed, was pointed at by this anfwer; for, 
after his death, upon enquiry^ they found, that a woman called 
Iterate the daughter of Diopbantus a Macedonian, and of an Arabian 
woman, after (he Had been fome years married to one Samiadat, 
all on a fudden changed her fex, and took her father's name 
(99)- 

■ 

(99) Dioder, Sicul. in fine. L xxxii. apud Pbotium. cod. 244. 
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as Sekucia % a maritime city on the mouth of the Orontes. 
And now it was. in vain for him to diflemble any longer, the 
Jeaft fagacious being fully apprifed of his wicked defign ; he 
therefore pulled off the mafic, and fending deputies to De- 
metrius ^ inviting the young prince to join him againft their 
common enemy, he offered him, in order to convince him 
of his fincerity, his daughter Cleopatra , Alexander Balas*% 
wife, in marriage ; and, the better to palliate his injuftice, 
he pretended, that Alexander and his prime minifter had for* 
med a plot againft him, and hired affaffins to take away his 
life, without any regard to their affinity and ancient friend- 
fhip. Demetrius, not daring to wxthftand the felicitations of 
the embaffadors from fo powerful a prince, went to wait on 
Ptolemy, who had nothing in view but his own intereft in 
this alliance; for not caring to contend with two enemies 
at once, he made ufe of Demetrius to haften the deftruc- 
tion of Alexander, not doubting, but when he had once got 
rid of him, the other would fall an eafy victim to his ambi- 
tion. After the ceremonies of the marriage were over, Pto- 
lemy fet out for Antioch, and there treacheroufly caufed him- 
felf to be crowned king of Syria, without any regard to the 
moft facred rights, and the folemn promifes given to the un- 
happy Demetrius. 

Ail thefe things were tranfafted in the heart of the king- 
dom, while Alexander Balas, deceived by the falfe promifes 
of his father-in-law, was reducing the cities of Cilicia but the 
news of the unfaithfulnefs of his wife, and the treachery of 
Ptolemy , made him drop that enterprize; however, he did 
not fink under this (hocking news, but aflembling his troops 
without lofs of time, he advanced, by great marches, to flop 
the progrefs of the ufurper. Ptolemy met him, and offered 
him battle, which Alexander accepted, having no other re- 
fource but in his courage, which fortune did not profper. 
His troops were entirely defeated, and himfelf forced to take 
refuge in Arabia, where he miferably perifhed by the hands 
of Zabdiel, one of the lords of that country. The Barbarian 
cut off his head, and fent it to Ptolemy, who did not 
long enjoy the fruit of his crimes, death three days after 
putting an end both to his ambitious projects and his 
life. Upon his death Demetrius rook pofieffion of the 
throne, and was by all the Syrians acknowledged for their 
fovereign. 

This is the account which the author of the firft bock 

of the Maccabees gives us t>i ; the troubles ui Syria. Ti c 
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disagreement between Km and Jofepbus y cfpecially with rela- 
tion Ptolemy, b very palpable ; and therefore, in thi* op- 
pofition, we leave the reader to judge which bjf the two de- 
fcrves the preference. As for us, we cannot help thinking 
it highly improbable, that Alexander Balas (hould hire aflaffins 
to murder Ptolemy, while he was actually marching tp his 
affiftance wi£h the whole ftreogth of his kingdom. What 
great advantage could that prince propofe to himfelf by cut- 
ting off to powerful an ally, and the only \pse friend be then 
had, as Jofepbus himfelf is pleafed to tell us ? Some writers 
have endeavoured to reconcile Jofepbus with the book of the 
Maccabees 9 by faying, that Alexander formed the defign of 
aflaffinating Ptolemy by means of his favourite minifter Ammo- 
niusy after the unjuft proceedings of the king of Egypt had 
convinced him, that this prince had entered his dominions 
with a defigh to f.ize them for himfelf. But this is rather 
contradicting Jofepbus than reconciling him with the other 
w iter ; for the former tells us in exprets terms, that Alexan- 
der had received no provocation from Ptolemy, and this, in 
our opinion, has not the leaft appearance of truth. But 
Jofepbus is not the only author who contradicts the hiftory 

of the Maccabees j for Diodorus Siculus tells us, that Alexan- 
der Bolas, having retired after the battle to Aba a city of 
Arabia, put himfelf there under the prptetfipn of Diodes, 
one of the chief lords of the country, whom he had a little 
before entrufted with the care of his fon Antiocbus, who 
was then a child, Wbifc he was here, the officers, who 
had attended him in his flight, entering into a conspiracy 
againft him, fent privately meflengers to the conqiieror, 
offering to rid him of an enemy, who was formidable even 
in his retreat. Demetrius, who had no other view but to 
fecure to himfelf the crown pf Syria, accepted the offer 
made him in the name pf the confpirators ; whereupon Alex- 
ander wasfeited, and barbarou fly murdered by thofe, who, 
to that tithe, had acknowledged him for} their (bvereign. 
Eufebius • tells us, that Alexander furviVed Pbilometor four 
years ; and that lie married the daughter of Ptolemy Euergetes 
the brother of Pbilometor \ and in this he not only contradicts 
the book of the Maecabees and Jofepbus, but all the pro- 
fane hiftorianswhofe works have reached us. 

B DroooR. Si cut. in excerpt. Valefii. 1. xxxii. p. 194* 
* Euseb. in Chron. 
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A 



Bdahmnutxta.it. king o( Sidon, by Alexander, xac. 

K. His anfwer to him, ibid. 
Mtfiret"* fubmiffion to Alexander, 209. 
Abreas killed by the MaWt, 220. 
Abulias put to death for oppreffion, 234, *35« 
Abydts forfaken by Antiochus, 531. 
Accaron given to Jonathan, 606. 
Acejin's's river paft by Alexander, 2 10. 

Betrayed to Affefor, Beheaded, 49+- 
JTrtw Carian .queen's condud towards A* 85. 
15 Jfo bv him eoverneft general of all Carta, ib. ; 
J££ gcnerS S ^hJLr, killed at the aege of fl* 

^L, king of driven out, 337- 

a ftmnomer8 flattery to Alexander, 124- 

S/cW» charter of km g ««*>. ><>• *nt « ^ 



INDEX. 



phyfiions court, 36. Betrays the interefts of Grate to 



Philip, 37. 

ittrefiea oy Jimtpater, 32 
ib. Invade Theffaly, 324. Defeated, i*. Treacherous 



Mtolians diftrefled by Antipater, 323. Make peace with him, 



to the Acarnanians, 339. Punilhed by Philip, 340. 

Agathocles, the fon of Cyjimachus, his fuccefs againft Deme- 
trius, 309. Sufpe&ed by his father of a defign to ufurp 
the crown, and poifoned, 355. 

Jgis defeated by Antipater, 1 32 . 

Agrion king of Illyria, his fhort fuccefs againft the Macedo- 
nians, 366. 

Alcetas, Brother of Perdiecas betrays Eumenes, 267. Pro- 
fcribed, 270. Joins himfelf to him, 271. Defeated by 
Antigonus, 2 3. His death, ib. 
II. Murdered, 341. 
Aicimalus fent, by Alexander the Great, to fettle democracy 

in Greece, 81. 
Alcyonius generoufly reproved by Pyrrhus, 362. 
Jlexot der the Great born, 8, & C. Made regent during 
Philip** abfence, 25, & feq. Saves his life, 36. Com- 
mands the left wing at Cheronea, 39. His rencounter 
with Attalus, 46. Recalled to court, 47. Whether pri- 
• vy to his father's 'murder, 54. P. His education and charac- 
ter, 49, N. 59. Punifhes his father's murderers, 61. De- 
clared general of Greece, 62. Invades the Iriballi and 11- 
lyrians, 63. Makes a general peace with the barbarous 
nations, 65. His fudden return into Greece, 66* Takes 
and facks Thebes, 67. . Spares the houfe of Pindar, ibid. 
Continued generaliffimo at Corinth, 70, 71- Vifits Dm- 
gtnes, 71. Account of his troops, 72. His expedition 
into Afia, ibid. & fcq. Spares Lampjacus> through the 
art of Anaximenes, 75, Viftory at the Granicus, 76. Con- 
fequences of it, 79. Comes to Ephefus, 80. DifmifTes 
his fleet, why, 81, & feq. Invades Carta, 8,5. Sends 
his married foldiers to winter at home, 86. Difcovers a 
confpiracy, 87. His paflage thro 9 the ladders, whether 
miraculous, *88, H. March thro* Phrygia, 90. Cuts 
the Gordian knot, 92. Enters Cilicia, 03. Cured by 
Philip, 94.. Fights Darius at Jffiis, 96, oc fcq. His ge- 
nerofity to his family, 97, I. Invades Caele-Syria, 100. 
His letter to Darius, 102. Moderation towards the 
Greek embafTadors, 103. Befieges Tyre, 105. Cruelty 
to the Tyrians, 108. Anfwer to Darius, m. Refpe£t- 
ful behaviour to the Jewijh high-prieft, ib. & fcq. Takes 
Gaza, 113, & fcq. Cruelty to Betis, 114. Goes into 
Egyph 1 1 5> &fcq. Builds a new city there, 116. Con- 

fults 



INDEX. 

luks the Hammnic oracle, 1 18, Sc. feq. Settles the Egyp- 
tian government, 121. Puniihes the Samaritans , 122. 
P^ffes the Euphrates and Tigris* 123. Defeats Darius at 
Guagamela, 126, & feq. Goes to Babylon, 130. To 
%*, 133. Deftroys Perfepolis, 138. Marches into 
Media, 139. Purfues Darius's tray tors, - 143. Reduces 
Hyrcania and the Mardi, 144, 145. His vain attempt 
againft luxury, 149. Confpired againft, 151* Puniihes the 
confpirators, 153, & feql Purfues his deligns, 157. His 
cruelty to the Branchida, 160, S. 111 fuccefs againft the 
Scythians , 167, &feq. Degenerates, and affe&s the P*r- 
yfew cuftoms, 172, &feq. Kills CZp/«j, 174, & feq. W. 
Challenges divine honours, 1 80, & feq. Confpired againft, 
185- Re-enters Sogdia, 188. In love with Roxana, 
193. Marches towards Indus, 195, & feq. His cruelty 
to the Indians, 200. P^fles the Indus, 203. The Hydaf- 
pesy ib. St feq. His treatment of king Porus 209. Pene- 
trates further into India, 209, & feq. Stops at the river 
Hyphafis, 2 1 3, & feq. His ftrange vanity, 214, E. Em- 
barques his army, 217. In imminent danger from the 
Mailt, 220. Sails down the Indus into the~ocean, 225. 
Goes by land to Babylon, 227, & feq. Takes two 
wives, 235. Endeavours to unite the Macedonians and 
Perfians, ib. Generofity to his army, ib. & feq. Quells a 
mutiny on the Tigris, 236, & feq. Goes into Media, 238* 
Babylon, 241. Threatened with ill omens, ib. & feq. and 
N. His death, 246, & feq. and O. Chara&er, 248. His 
vaft defigns fet afide, 261. His corps buried in Egypt 9 

266- 

— " the fon of Alexander the Great, 250. • Imprifoned 
by CaJJander. 286* Murdered by him, 293, 342. 

— the Ton of Polyfperchon, his cliara&er, 327. Fa- 
voured by Ant ig onus, 338. Made general of Peloponnefus, 
ib. Murdered, ib. 

— ; the fon of Cajfander, drives his brother out of Ma- 

cedon, 348. Put to death by Demetrius, 305, & feq. & 

349- 

— — — the fon of Pyrrhus invades Macedon, 363. 

■ the fon of Perfeus fent prifoner to Rome, 413* 
Forced to lead a private life, 415. 

— a fliam fon of Perfeus invades Macedon* 425. 

prince of Syria revolts againft Aniiochus, 474, $c 

feq. His tragical «nd, 480. 



INDEX. 

Balas fet up againft Dmttriut* to8. Acknow 
ledged by the Romans, 599. Courts the Jrtw, 600. De 
feats and kills Demur ins, 602. Marries Cleopatra f ib 
Degenerates, 605. Abandoned by Phihmttor, 607. De 
feated and killed, 608. His chara&er, 609, K. 

the Pherean murdered* by his wife and brethren. 



10. 



fon of JErefus confpires againft 



Great, 87. 

Alexandria, when and by whom built, 160. Beficged by 

Antiochus, 565. 
Alexandrians, their fidelity to Pbilmetor, 562. 
Amafirine married to Crater us, 235. 

Ammon, Jupiter, the temple and oracle of, 120. Confulted 

by Alexander, ib. 
Ammonius's cruelties, 603, Murdered by the Antiocbians, 

607. 

Amphimachus's lot after Alexander** death, 270. 
Ampbiptlis taken by Philip, 6. 

Amphyftiens condemn the Locrians, 37. Chufe Philip ge- 
neral, ib. 

Amyntas, Alexander's governor murdered, 66. 

general fufpeded of treafon, 156. Make* 
his defence and is cleared, ib. 
Anaxarchus the fophift's flattering fpeech to Alexander, 
180. 

Anaximenes faves Lampfaeus, 75. 

Anchor, why and how born by the Stleueid*, 433, & A. 

Andrifcus fet up for /tyV/p the fon of Perfeus, 417, Sent 
prifoner to Rome, 418. Efcapes into Thrace, ib. Invades 
Macedon, 4^0. Defeats the praetor Jwdmiys, 423- Turns 

tyrant, tf. Defeated twice by Metellus, 424. Sent pri- 
foner to 425. 

Andronicus forced to furrender Tyre, 288. 

Psrfeus's governor in Thejfaly put to death, 391. 
murders 0»/<w, 559. Put to death for it, ib. 
a cruel governor of Samaria, 564. 
Anicius fent to Illyria^ 396* His fuccefs there, 411, E* Car- 
• ries Gentius to 2?0#k and triumphs, ib. 
Annius's forged hiftory, how difcovered 458, M. 
Antigenes's lot after Alexander's death, 270. Treachery to 

Eumenes, 283. Cruel punilhment, 284. 
Antigonia razed by Seleucus, 443. 



Anti genus, 



INDEX. 

Aritigon*s 9 his lot after Akxander's death, 258, 270. De- 
feats Aketaiy 272, & feq. Outwitted by Eumenes, 273. 
Repulfed with toft, 277. Defeated by Eumenes, 280. His 
treachery to him, 282, & feq. And to his own friends, 
284. Marches into Babylon, 285. Calls Sekucfds to an 
account, it. Seizes Syria and Phcenice, 286. Repels Cajfan- 
der, 287. The provinces recovered from him by Ptolemy, 
287, 288. Makes a new partition with the confederates, 
293. Invaded by them, ib. Takes the title of king, 296. 
His extraction and character, 297, & feq HI fuccefs a- 
gainft Egypt, 298, & feq. Invaded by the confederates, 
301* & i" c q- Slain at the battle of Ipfus, 302. 
■■ Gonitus the fon of Demetrius, his lilial piety, 314. 

Gentlenefs, 351. Seizes the crown of Alacedon, 359. 
Defeats the Gauls, 360. Invaded by Pyrrhus, ib. Ex- 



pelled by him, 361. Defeats him at Argos, 362. Defert- 
ed by his men, 363. Takes the citadel of Corinth, 364,. 
His death, 365. 

Do/on chofen regent of Macedon, 367. Afterwards 
king, ib. His character, ib. Courted by the Achtcans, 
368. Friendfliip to Aratus, 369. Succefs againft Cleo- 
msnes, ib. Sc feq. Kindnefs to the Spartans, 370. De- 
feats the Illyrians, 371. Overftrains his voice in the battle, 
and dies with a (pitting of blood, ib. 
Ant lock, metropolis of Syria, 432. By whom built, 442. 
Defcribed, ib, & feq. & E. 

metropolis of Mygdonia, where fituate, 479, R. 
jint 'toctns, her fpurious brood, 596. 

Antiochus Soter's pretenfions to Mtceedon, 359. Succeeds 
his father Sekucus in Syria, 458* Yields Greece to Anti- 
go?uts, 460. Why furnamed Soter, ib. Defeats the Gauls, 

ib. His death, 461. 

Thios, why fo called, 461. Wars with Egypt, 462. 
Loles feveral provinces, 463, & feq. Makes peace with 
Ptolemy, 464. Poifoned by his wife, 465. 

Hierax, why fo called, 469. Wars againft hk 



brother, 470,. Expelled Syria, 472. His death, ib. 
Antiochus the Great invades Egypt, 476. Forced to retire, 477. 
Defeu rs his rebellious fubjedts, 480. Wars againft Ptolany 
484, & feq. Takes Ptolemats and Tyre, 485. Defeats 
the Egyptians, 488. Marches into jfudfea, ib. Defeated 
by Ptolemy, 489. Makes peace with him, 490. Marches 
againft Acb&us, 491. Againft Ar faces, \C)\, &i feq. Puts 
Achaus to death, 494. Invades Baflria, 496. India, ib. 

joins Philip asainlt Ei r ypt, 497. Recovers Palcjlitw, &c 
Vol. VIII. w 4 J sco. 



INDEX. 



joo. Allies with Ptolemy, 501. His conquefts in Ajia 

Minor, ib. & feq. In Cherfonefus, 503. Anfwer to the 
Roman embaffadors, 504. Sends embafladors to Rome, 
508. Declares war againft it, 510- Invades Pifidta, 513, 
& feq. His conference with the Roman deputies, 515. 
Marries a young wife, 520. Defeated at Tbermopyla by 
the Romans j ib. At fea, 522. Invades Pergamus, 525, 
ti feq. Defeated at fea, 527. His ill conduft, 530. 
Sues to the Romans,^yi, &feq. His propofals rejected, 533. 
His gallant army, 535. Defeated at Magnefta, 536. 
Makes peace with Rome, 541, & 543, Q. Hisdeathand 
character, 545, & feq. Reign foretold by Daniel, 546, R. 

Epiphanes, the fon of Antiochus the Great, fent 




huftige to Rome, 542. Exchanged for Demetrius 
Mounts the Syrian throne, 554. His charafter, ib.ic 
feq. Sirnamed Epimanes, 555. War with Egypt, 561, 
& feq. H.s embaffy to Rome, 560. Injuftice to the Jews, 
6i> & feq. Conquers Egypt, 562. Marches into 
udea, 563- Profanes and plunders the temple, ib. & feq. 
eturns into Egypt, 565. His career ftopt by the Romans, 
570- Wreaks his revenge on the Jews, 572. His gam- 
bols at the games of Daphne, 573, & feq. Repulfed at 
Elymais, 576. His miferable end, 577. 

his father in Syria, c8o. The 
Romans ufurp the guardianfhip of him, 584. His ill fuc- 
cefs againft the Jews, ib. & feq. Treachery to them, 
587. Put to death, 593. 

ntipater's chara£ter, 43. Conduft in Greece, 132. Vic- 
tory over Agis, ib. Whether guilty of Alexander's death, 
246, 0, & 247. His poft after that prines's death, 258. 
Chofen protedor to his fon, 270. Divides the provinces 
a-new ibid. His defcent and character, 316, & feq. 
Marches againft the revolted Greeks, 218. Defeated by 
Leojlhenes, 319. By Antiphilus, ib. Makes* peace with 
them, 320. Wars with the /Etolians, 323. Marches 
againft Perdiccas ib. & feq. Chofen protestor, 324. His 
death and fucceflbr, 32 c, 326, & B. 

the fon of Cajjander, his bloody parricide, 348. 



Expelled by his brother, ib. Flies to. Lyfimachus 
Put to death by him, 350. 

Macedon 



Antiphilus' 's fuccefs againft Antipater, 319. 

Aornus, a city in India, defcribed, 201. The rock of, taken 



by Alexander, 202. 



Apamea, 



INDEX. 



Apamea, by whom built, 445. 

Apollonia, the country fubmits to Glaucias 9 341. 

Jpolknius's bloody expedition againft the Jews* 572, & feq. 

Defeated by Jonathan, 605. Several generals of that 

name, 604, I. 

Apollophanes's advice to Antioshus, 482. 

Appius Claud, fent againft Per/ens, 390. Sadly diftreffed, 393, 

Arabs invaded by Antigortus, 2895 & feq. 

Arachofio, furrendered to Alexander , 158, 

Aratus, his policy againft the Macedonians ', 365, & feq. Re- 
venge on the treacherous Athenians, 366. Surprizes d- 
rinth, 365. Joins with Antigonus, Dofon, 369. Confe- 
rence with him, ib. Poifoned by Philip, 372. 

Arbela, the battle of, 126, &feq. 

Arcbidamus, defeated by Demetrius , 305. 

Argos, treacheroufly entered by Pyrrbus, 362. Relieved by 
^Relieved by Antigonus, ibid. 

jfrww defeated by Alexander 147. By Erigynus, 158. 

Ariaratbes II. crucified by Perdiccas, 263, 264. 

VI. his charafter, 595, & feq. Dethroned by Drnsr- 

fritif, 597. 

Arideus, Alexander's brother, appointed to fucceed him, 254. 
Called Philip by the army, i£. Put to death by Ofympias> 

334- r n 

Jrijlomenes, fent guardian of Egypt, 498. 

Arijlotle, whether conveFfant with Mofes's writings, 86, & F. 
Arfaces revolts from Antiocbus, 463. Founds the kingdom 

of Partbia, 464. Invades 471. 
■ II. Invades Media > 494. Makes peace with Antiocbus, 

495> & 

Ar fanes, brought bound to Alexander, 170. 
Artabazanes, invaded by Antiochus, 481. 
Artabazus's fidelity to Ztari*;, 142. Rewarded by Alexan- 
ander, 144. 

Artaxias L king of Armenia, revolts againft Antiocbus, 575, 

576, & Y. defeated by him, 576. 
Ajcalon, taken by the 7*4/-', 606. 

Afpendus, its ftrong fituation, 89. Surrenders to Alexander^ 

ibid. ^ 

AJpbaltes, the lake of, mcafurcd by Demetrius, 29c Com- 
putes the profit of its bitumen, 291. 

Afpii, invaded by Alexander, 197. 

AJJaceni, invaded by Alexander, 198. 

Ajler, a famed archer, the flory ot, 9, note, D, 



At a Hint A 
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■ 

Atalanta, fitter of Perdiccas, put to death, 269* 

Atargatis, the temple of, burnt, 585. 

Atheneus fent againft the Arabs, 289. Slain by them, 29c, 

Athenians outwitted by Philip* 7. ^ Affift the Olynthians, 13. 
j 3. Send P hod on againft Pbiltp 9 M* Beaten at Cheronaa, 
39, 40. Their rank flattery to Philips 50. To Alexan- 
der, 68. Treachery to Demetrius* 303. Puni&ed, 365. 
Forced to fubmit to Antipater, 322. 

Athens taken by Demetrius, 305. Its government altered by 
Antipater, 322* Garifoned by Antigonus Gonatus, 363. 

Atropatia, where fituate, 481, X. 

Attains** fpecch to Philip, 46. Abufe of Paufanias, 52. 

Treafonable views, 62. But to death, 63. 
Alexander's admiral, 269. Joins with Eumenes y 

271. . Defeated and taken by Antigonus, 273. 

B. 

TtAhylon, the ruins of, defcrihed, 447, & 44S, H. 

Babylonians fubmit to Alexander, 131. Forced to aban- 
don their city, 291. Freed by Demetrius, 594. Submit 
to Seleucus, 440. 

Baflra, metropolis of Baftria, taken by Alexander, 162. 

Battria, the kingdom of, when and by whom founded, 464, 
Invaded by Alexander, 162. 

Bagdad, where fituate, 450, fub fin. note* 

Bagoas 9 s revenge on Orfmes, 233, note. 

Balas, vid. Alexander Bafas, 598. 

Balm of Gilead, a plantation of, near Afphaltes, 291. 

Bar/ma married to Alexander, 235. Her iflue by him, 250. 
Murdered by Polyfperchon, 343. 

Baryaxes put to death by Alexander, 234. 

Barzaentes murders Darius, 143. Put to death Jby Alexaiu 
der, 148. 

Bajlarna invited into Macedon by Philip, 376. Fall out 
with the Thradans, 382. Ill treated by Perfeus, 395. 

Bazira taken by Alexander, 201. 

Be/us, the temple of, at Elymais, 546. 

Berenice's intrigues at the Egyptian court, 355. 

princefs of Lydia* aflaffinates Demetrius, 463.' 

daughter of Ptolemy married to Anttochus* 464. 

Murdered by Laodice, 466. 

Berofus, his character, writings, &c. 461, & note. 

ityfoj's treafon to Darius, 142. Proclaims himfclf king, 

146. 



INDEX. 



146. His cowardly condud, 162. Delivered up to A- 

lexander, 164. His punifhment and death, 171, & T. 
Beihfura befie*ed by Lyfsas, 584. 

Betis defends Gaza, 113. Alexander's cruelty to him, 
114. 

Brachmans put to death by Alexander, 224, & H. 
Branchida maiTacredvby the fame, 160, S. 
Bucephalus taken and reftored by the Mardi, 145. 
» a city built by Alexander, 209. 

Bytbis defeats the Acba.ms, 366. 

C. 

AL ANUS burns himfelf alive, 234. 
^ C-H/lhenes's free fpeech againft adoring Alexander, 180, 

& ferj. His character, 184, Y. Death, 187. 
Callas's fuccef> againft Polyfperchon, 334, & feq. 
Call/crates prevents the Acbaans fuccouring Egypt, 568, W. 
CaU'wes's fpeech to Alexander, 237. 

Capros, a river in AJJyria, 479, l\ 

Caramanians Complain to Alexander, 231. 

Camion taken and burnt by the Maccabees, 585. 

CaJJander, whether he poifoned Alexander, 246, &feq. & O. 
His poft after that prince^ death, 270. Leagues againft 
Antigonus, 286. Repelled by him, 287. MurJus Rax- 
ana and her fon, 293, 342. Invades Pekponnejus, 342. 
Corrupts Polyfperchon, 343. Raifesa confederacy againft 
Antigonus, 345. Hatreu t,> Alexander, 347, C. Defeated 
by Demetrius, 300. .Mikes anew aliir.ncc againft ^//- 
tigonus, 301. Why he did not fucceed his father, as go- 
vernor of Macedon, 326,B. His feveiity to Demades, 327. 
Attempt againft Polyfperchon, 328, & feq. Goes to A7- 
<r<™<3r, 331, Marches againft O/ympias, 334, & feq. 
Againft Polyfperchon, 337. Outwits Antigonus, 338. 
Wars with the Mtolians, 339. Ill fuccefs in ^/w,' 341. 

His death, 346. 
Cajfandria, by whom built, 336. 

Cathei confederate with the Oxydrac* and Malli againft A- 

lexander, 210. Defeated, ib. ic feq. 
Ccbaiinui difcovers aconfpiracy againft Alexander, 152. 
Ccites fue to Alexander, 65. Their anfwer to him, /i. 

Ranked in the number of his allies, ib. 
Cejtrius, river, defcribed, 543, P. 

Chalonitis, where lituate, 481, W. Whence fo called, ib. 
Chares the Athenian, fent to relieve Pcrynthus, 26. The 
promife of Chares becomes proverbial, it* 

CL\i, ulmus 



index; 



Charidemus put to death, 9 j , 
Cher on* a 1 the battle of, 39. 

Cherfobleptes invaded by Philip, 21, & 22, note. Give? 

up the Cherfonefe to the Athenians, ai. 
Cherfonefus invaded by Demetrius , 303. 
Choafpians fubdued by Alexander, 196. 
Chorienes bcfieged in his fortrefs, in the Paratacx, 193, 

Surrenders himfelf, 194. 
Cilicia invaded by Demetrius, 304, 
Ciller defeated by Demetrius, 289. 

CUomenes's fuccefc againft the Achaans, 368, & feq. Defeat- 
ed by Antigonus Do/on, 37c. 
Cleopatra put to death by Antigonus, 294. Daughter of uftf- 

tiochus, married to Ptolemy, 512. 
Cleophes, queen of fubdued by Alexander, 198, & ieq. 

H» treatment of her, 20a. 
Clitander put to death for oppreflion, 231. 
Clondicus, who, 394. Outwitted by Per/eus, ib. & feq. 

Spoils Thrace and raifes enemies to Per/eus, 395. 
C/y/ax, king of IUjrta y revolts from Alexander 65. Defeat- 
ed, * 
■ general of Alexander joined in command with //>- 
phejtion, 157. Reproves Alexander, 175, & feq. Killed 
by hrm, 176, & W. 
Ccele-Syria reduced by Alexander, 99, & feq. 
Ccenus, general of Alexander wounded at Gaugamela, 128. 
Made commander of Baclria, 189. Defeats the rebels, 
290. His fpeech in behalf of the foldiers, 213. His death, 
217, noteF. Lamented by the foldiers, ib. 
Colophon, the city of, defcribed, 529. 
Coracejium befieged by Antiochus, 502. 
Corinthy the citadel of, taken by Gonatus, 364. By Aratus, 

3 6 5- 

Coryeus, the naval fight of, 521, 522. 
Cojeans, why fubdued by Alexander, 239, 

Cotys II. joins the Macedonians againft the Perfians, 387. 

Craterus appointed prote&or after Alexander's death, 25?, 
Sent againft Eumenes, 266. Defeated and killed, 268. 

» ■ aflifts Antipater, 320. His death, 323. Defeats 
the MaJJagetes, 189. And other rebels, 195. Made go- 
vernor of Andaca, 196. 

Crateftpolis, her conduit and bravery, 33S. 

Crenides taken by Philip, 8, Rebuilt by him and called 
Philippi, ib. 

Crocodiles in the river Indus lead Alexander into a ftrangano- 
tion about the Nile 216, F. Changes his opinion, ib. 

Cynane 



INDEX, 



Cynam put to death by Perdiecas, 265. 

Cypricts affift Alexander againft Tyre, 106. 

Cyprus ifland taken by Ptolemy, 293- By Antiochus y 568* 

Cjropolis taken by Alexander, 165, & feq. 

Cyrus'* camp abandoned to Alexander, 93. 

— . — tomb defcribed, 232. 

D. 



J^ i^flg's temple burnt by Jonathan, 605. 



lyfperchon 



466, O. 468, P. 



546, R. 552, 554, 575, & 579. B. 

Daphne, the infamous grove of, defcribed, 444, E- th« 

fan£tuary of, forced by Laodice, 466. — the games of, de- 
ferred, 573, X. 
Dor damans expelled by the Baflarn*, 382- 
Darius marches againft Alexander, 94, & feq. Defeated at 
IJfus, 96- His firft mefTage to Alexander, 102. Second 
me/Tage reje&ed, 11 1. Defeated near Guagamela, 126, 
ii feq. A great inftance of his goodnefs, 131, fub fin. 
note- His treafure at Sufa, 133 & P. Flies to Ecbatane, 



130. Betrayed by Bejfus, 142. Murdered, 143. 
Delphic oracle corrupted by Philip, 39- 



Demades 



embafly 



to Antipater, 321. His chara&er, 325. Severe puatfh 
ment, 327. 

Demetrius fon of Antigonus, left with the government of Syria, 
287. His chara&er, ib. Defeated by Ptolemy , 288. Defeats 
Giles, 289. His gallantry to Ptolemy, ib. Sent againft 
Petra, 290. Meafures the lake Afphaltes, ib. Marches 
into Babylon, 291. Recovers Cilicia, 293. His conqueft* 
inCyprus, 294, & feq. Saluted king by his father, 24}6. 
His ill fuccefs againft Rhodes, 300. His behaviour to 
Protogenes, ib. Degeneracy, ib. & 352. Defeated at 
Jpfus, 302, 303- Gives his daughter to Seleucus, 304. 
Becomes king of Macedon, 305, & 350. Prepares for 
the conqueft of AJia, 307. Diiven ouc of Macedonia, 
308. HI fuccefs againii Lyfimachm, he. 309. A rainft 
Pyrrhns, ib. 352, & feq. Retires to Cajfandria, 353- 
Surrenders himfelf to Seleucus^ 312, & feq. His lift let- 
ter to his fon Antigonus , 313. Death, 314. Funeral ho- 
nours, ib. Wives and offspring, 315, & feq. 

the fon of Demetrius, king of Cyrene, 315. 

the fon of Gonatus, his early valour, 363. Mar- 



INDEX. 



ries Nicer a ^ 364* His troublefome reign, 366, & fity 

the fon of Philip, his character, 373, Pleads for 
his father before the Raman fenate, 375* Envied by his 
natural brother, 373, & feq. Sufpeded by his father, 

37 g # Put to death, 379. 

orince of Mace Jon. marries Jbamt* ±62* Mur- 



dered by her daughter, 463. 
_— — the fon of Seleucus fent to Rome? 552. 

the fon of Seleucus, his fuit to the Roman fenate, 
582, &feq. Reje&ed, 584. Prefents a fecond, 589. 
Efcapes into Syria, 591. His letter to the fenate, 592. 
Wars againft Ariarathes, 595. Degenerates, 597 



of the Jews, 600* Defeated, 602. 
His extraordinary valour, ib. Killed, ib. 

Nicator repulfed by the fenate, 598. Dethrones 
Alexander Balas, 608. Allies with Phihmetor, 607. 
Reftored to his kingdom, 608- \ 
Demofthenes the orator, his character of kingPhilip, 10, note. 
Whether the pacific oration be really his, 18, E. His fpeech 
in favour of Diopethes, 20. Outwreftles Philip, 23. 
Withdraws the Thebans from him, 38, & feq. His cow- 
ardife at Chetronea, 40. Philip's charft&er of him, 4 r , 
note. His exceffive joy at the death of Philip, 62. Raifes 
the Greeks againft Alexander, ib. 
Dicaarchus's impiety punUhed, 506. 
Dinar thus put to death, 330. 

Diodorus Siculus, haw far preferable to Plutarch,' 292, D. 

a Syrian facilitates Demetrius 7 $ efcape, 590. 
treachery to the Macedonians, 368. 
the philofopher's furlinefs to Alexander, 7 1 . 
Dhpithes invades Philip 9 % territories, 19, 
Diophanes f s brave attempt againft Seleucus, 526, L. 
Diofcuri fubftituted to Bacchus, 174, 179. 
Doloafpis made p redden t of Egypt, 121. 
Dolopians reduced by Perfeus, 383. 
Doxareas's fubmiffion and prefents to Alexander, 204. 
Drypetis, daughter of Darius, married to Hcphe/lion, 235* 

Murdered by Roxana, 261. 
Dura, where fituate, 480, U. 

Dymnus confpires againft Alexander, 151. Dies, 152. 

E. 

CLYPSE of the moon, foretold by Sulpitius Gallus, 

399. Throws Che, Macedonians into a pannic, ib. 

Elate:* 




INDEX. 



Efatea idpn by Philip, 37. Great advantages of feiziag 

the place, 38, not. H. 

Elea, where htuate, 514. 

Emilianus Scipio paffes mount Olympus , 397. 

Emilius Paulus, Roman conful, fent againft Perfeus, 396, 
& feq. Defeats i)im, 400, U feq. His fpeech to him, 
405. Treatment of him, ib. & feq. New models the 
Macedonian government, ib. & feq. His triumph at Rome, 
412, & feq. Behaviour to Perfeus, 413. 

Epaminondas, his character, 2> A. Parallel with 

% ib. 
Ephejians, their pride, 80. 

Epbefus vifited by Alexander, 80. Taken by Antiochus, 
502. 

the temple of, fpared by Demetrius, 303. 



Epigenes envied by tfermjas, 475, & feq. Good advice to 

jfntiochusi ib. Treacheroyfly murdered by him, 478. 
EpigPth wkPMX f° calle/d, 235. 

ff^^firatus 9 z ftratagem in favour of Antiochus, 453, & 

feq. 

ErjgyW defr^ts the Arians, 158. 

Evander, a cowardly Cretan, 389. His unlucky advice to 

Perfeus, ib. hated by the Macedonians, 401. Takes 

refuge in Samofhrace, 403. Put to death by Perfeus* 
404. 

Eubcea ifland invaded by Philip, 23, & feq. 
Euergeta, whence fo called, 157. Favoured by Alexander, 
ibid. 

Eulaus, regent of Egypt, 557. Corrupts the young king, 
563. 

Eumenesll. wars with Antiochus, 513, & feq. His bravery 
at the battle of Magnefia, 539. Affifts Antiochus, 554. 
Wounded by Perjeus's aflaffins, 385. Allies with 
againft him, 389. Repulfed from Caffandria, 392. 

Alexander s fecretary, his moderation towards 
phejiion, 238, 239.. Declares for Aridtcus, 255. His 
character, ib. vid. 262, & feq. His fidelity, 26J. Sent 
againft Ptolemy, 266. Defeats Neoptolemus, 267. Is pro- 
fcribed, 269. His defeat, and lingular valour, 271, & Icq. 
Loyalty, 274, & feq. IktyuXtes Antigonus, 277. MarcUs 

to Perfepolis, 278. His fpeech to his officers, 279, C. 
Defeats Antigonus, 280. Betrayed to him, 2H3. l^ut to 
death by hi(ii, tf. 
EupaUmus defeated by Ptolemy, 340. 
EjAthf crates betrays Olynthus to Philip, 14. 

Vol. VIII. 4 K EuthyJemn^ 
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Euthydemus, king of Baftria y invaded by Antiotbns, 496. 
Makes peace with him, ib. 

F. 

TflRE-Jhips invented by the Rhodians, 530. 

" Flaminius's anfwer to Antiochus's embaffadors, 509. 

G. 

Ahene feized by Eumenes, 280. By Antiochus, 28 1, & feq. 
^ Gadrofi fubdued by Alexander, 228, & feq. 
Ga-atia, whence fo called, 459. 
Galilee invaded by Antiochus, 488. 
Galkgrecia, whence fo called, 459. 
Gangaridee, where fituate, 2 1 5, in fin. E. 
Gauls fir ft invafion of Mace don, 357. Second, 359. Third, 

ib. Rifle the Royal tombs, 361. Defeated by Gonatus, 

363. Settled in Afta Miner by Nicomedes, 459. Their 

treachery to Hierax, 470. 
Gaza taken by Alexander, 11 3, & feq* Its governor cruelly 

treated, 114. By Ptolemy, 288. By Antiochus, 500. 
■ in Baclria, taken by Alexander, 166. 

Geutius, king of Illyria, ill treated by the Romans, 386. 

Outwitted by Perfeus, 394. Sent prifoner to Rome, 411, 

&E. 

Geta defeated by Alexander, 64. 

Glaucias, king of Illyrium, invaded by Gajfander, 339. Makes 

peace with him, ib. 
— — officer of Gajfander, murders Roxana, and her fon, 

342- . 

Glaufa invaded by Alexander, 209. 
Gold mines feized by Philip, 8. 

G or di an knot, the origin of, 91. Cut by Alexander, 92- 
Gracchus fent to watch over Antiochus, 573. Behaviour of 

Antiochus to him, 574. His report to the fenate, 575. 
Gramcus, battle of, 76, & feq. 
Greece invaded by Philip, 37, & feq, 

■ the democracy, of, reftorcd, 48. 
alarmed at Alexander's fuccels, 132. Forced to 

fulmut to Antipatcr, 141, & 320. 

Greek mercenaries, how ufed by Alexander, 145, 146. Re- 
volt alter his death, 261. Maflacred, 262, & 320. 

Greeks arm againft Philip, 39. Defeated at Cheronaa, ib. & 

feq. Chufc Alexander their general, 62. Revolt from him, 
66. 

Guagamela* 



INDEX. 

G uagamtla, the battle of, 126, & feq. 
. Gymnic games inftituted by Alexander, 1 08. 



H, 

TjAlicarnaffus befieged by Alexander, 83, & feq. Bravely 

"* defended by Memnon, 83. Demolilhed, 85. 
Halonefus taken from the pirates by Philip, 30. By the Pe~ 

pa ret hi an s, ib. 
Halys river defcribed, 545, in fin. Q. 

Hammon, Jupiter, the temple of, 118. 

Hannibal melrers himfelf with Antiochus, 506. Sends Anfto 
to Carthage, 510, & feq. Outwitted by the Romans, 515, 
His advice to Antiochus, 518, Untimely rejected, ib. 

Harpalus, Alexander's treafurer, why favoured, 140. His 
treachery, 238. Punifhed, ib. 

Heliodorus 9 s attempt on the temple at Jerusalem punifhed, 
550, & feq. Pbifons the king, 552. 

Hepheftion wounded at Guagamela, 128. Made general of 
the horfe with Clytus, $57. Sent towards Indus, 196. 
Rewarded by Alexander, 235. Reproved f r his treat- 
ment of Eumenes, 238. His death and ohfequies 239. 

Heraclides baniflied for oppreffion, 594. Plots againft the 
king of Syria, 598, & feq. His fpeech to the Roman fe- 

nate, 599. 

Heracon accufed by the Medes, is acquitted, 231. Charged 

by the Sufans, is put to death for oppreffion, ib. 
Hercules the fonof Alexander murdered by Polyfpcrcon, 250, 

& 343- 

Hennias firft minifter of Syria, his brutifh chara&er, 475. 

Treacherous advice to Antiochus, ib. Treachery to 

Epigenes, 478. Tragical end, 482. 
Hcnnocratcs the fophift, his advice to Paujanias, 53, 54. 

note. 

Hennolaus, why he confpircd againft Alexander, 185. His 

fpeech to the army, 186- Death, 187. 
Hippias, Perfeus's general oppofes the Romans, 391. 

renders to them, 402. 
Hippoflratus made general of Media, 284. 
Hohphernes\ pretenlions to the Cappadocian crown, 596. 

Supported by Demetrius, 597. 
Homer, his poems, why fo much efteemed by /llexnndtr, Sc. 
Hydafpes paifed by Alexander, 203, & icq. RcpalYcd, 2 r 1 , 

& (eq. 

4K 2 Hydrants, 



Sur- 




I N & E X. 

Hydraotes, river, paffed by the fame, 210. Repaffed, 4i6. 
Hypbajis, river, the boundary of Alexander's conquefts, 214, 
E. & 215. 

Hyrcania invaded by Alexander ; 144. 

Hyrcanus made governor of JUdaa by Seleucus, 553. 

I. 

A SON al.Jefus, buys the J/w/jft high-priefthood, 556 
Supplanted by his brother, 558 & feq. Drives him out, 

5 6 3- 

Jerufakm garifoned by Scopas, 499- Taken by Antiochus, 
563, & T. Burnt and faclced by Apotlonius, 572. 

^rti/j planted in Syria by Seleucus, 450. In high favour with 
Antiochus. 500. Perfecuted by his fon, 572, & feq. 

Illyria invaded by the Romans, 39c), 393. 

Illyrians fubdued by Philips 6, 8. 

Indians, defeated by Alexander •, 199. Treacheroufly treated 

by him, 200. 
Indus paffed by Alexander, 203. 
John Hyrcan, vid. Hyrcanus, 552. 
Ion's treachery to Perfeus, 405. 

Jonathan fucceeds Judas Maccabdus, 594. Courted by the 
kings of Syria, 600. His vi&ories 605, & feq. Honours, 



606. 



m 1 



Joppa taken by Antigonus, 286. Retaken by Jonathan, 
605. 

Ipfus, the battle of, 302. 
Ifaitrtans, their defperate end, 264. 
jjjus, the battle of, . 96, & feq. 

Judaa, Syria, &c. feized on by Antigonus, 286. By Ptolemy, 
287, & feq. Recovered by the former, 289. By the lat- 
ter, 302. By Antiochus, 488. By Philopator, 490. By 
Antioihus, 499. How it continued in the poffeffion of 
Seleucus, 553. Wafted by Antiochus, 563, & feq. & 

Juventius lent againft Andrifcus, 422. His raflmefs, De- 
feated and (lain, 423. 

L. 

J Amia, concubine of Demetrius, 315. 



a city in Thejfaly % befieged, 319. 



Uampfucus fpared by Alexander by the addrefs of Anaxime- 



ncs, 75. Befieged by Antiochus, 502. 



Langarus's 
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Langarus's known to Alexander ? 65. 
Lattice*, married toPerfeus y 384. 

~— wife of Antiocbus, 464, Poifofts him, 46 5. 

Laodicea, by whom built, and whence fo called, 445. 
Lafihenes, his chara&er, 603, H. 
Laurandians feverely punifbed by Perdiccas i 2 64. 
Lenneus, regent of Egypt J challenges Pale/line, 557. 
Leomedon's government after Alexander's death, 258, 2/o. 
Leonatus refcues Alexander from the Mailt, 220. His poft 

after the king's death, 258. Succours Antipater, 319. 

Killed, /£• 

Leonidas, tutor of Alexander, 60. Appointed to comntand 

the turbulent battalion, 157. 
Leojfhenes's zeal for democracy, 318. Succefs and death* 

3*9- 

Lepidus made guardian of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 498, & B. 
£/£<f, where fituate, 479, S. 
Ligoras'a ftratagem at the fiegeof Sardis, 401, Y. 
Livittt the Roman admiral, defeats Antiochus, 522. His 
fuccefs in the Hellefpont, 523. Succeeded by Mmili- 

us, 524. 
Lycophron wars with Philip, 11. 

Zyatf, a river, defer i bed, 479. 

Lyfandra married to Agat bodes fon of Lyfimachus, 355. Per- 

fecuted by Arfione, it. Flies to Seleucus, ib. 
Lyfias fent againft the Jews, 575. Defeated by them, ,577. 
Seizes on the government of Syria, 582* Defeated by 
Judas Maccabaus, 584. Caufes Uftavius to be af- 
faffinated, 588. Seized by his own foldiers, 593. Put to 
death by Demetrius* ib. 
Lyficles, defeated by Philip, 40. Put to death, ib* 



Lyfimach 



Forfakcn by him, 



531- 

Lvftmachus, tutor to Alexander, 60. His poft after the 
king's death, 258- Defends it againft Seuthes, 262. 
Gets Thrace by the new treaty, 293. Marches againft 
AntigomSy 301, & feq. His fuccefs againft Deme- 
trius, 307. Seizes on Macedon, 355. Poifons his eldcft 
fon, ib. Defeated and killed by 'Seleucus, 356. 

M. 

MACCABEES, their vi&ories over the Syrians, 573, 
576, 584, & feq. Make peace with Lyfias, 584. 

Macedonia* 



INDEX, 



Macedonia, invaded by the Athenians ; 19. By the /ifyri- 
ans, 22. Subdued by the Ramans, 402, & feq. Its new 
divifion, government, &c. 407, & feq. Various changes 
fince, 416, & feq. 

Macedonians, rewarded by Alexander, 235. Mutiny, 236. 

Frighted at a lunar eclipfe, 399, 
Macedonian empire, how divided after Alexander's death, 

258, 270. 

Macron's treachery to the king of Egypt, 561, S, Mention- 
ed often in the Maccabees, ib. 

Magas, king of Libya's alliance with Ptolemy, 462. Broken 

by his widow, ib. 
Magnefia, the battle of, 536, & feq. 

Mailt 9 confederate againit Alexander y 210. Defeated, ib. 
& feq. & 219, & feq. 

Mqracanda, befieged by the Scythians, 167. Relieved by 

Alexander, 170. 
Mardi, fubdued by Alexander, 145. 

Marmarians, their defperate defence aganft Alexander, 86. 

Force the Macedonian guard, ib. 
Maronites plundered by Onomajlus, 374. 
Martius outwits Perfeus, 387. Sent againft him, 300. Gets 

into the vale of Tempe, 391. Ill fuccefs in Macedon, 

392. 

Majfaga, befieged and taken by Alexander, 198, & feq. 
Majfageta defeated by Craterus, 1 89. 
Mazaces fur renders to Alexander, 122, 123, 130, 131, 
Medius feafts Alexander, 244. 

Megalopolitans befieged by Polyfperchon 331, & feq, 

Megajlhenes^s character and writings, 457, & M. 

Meleager declares for Aridaus, 254. His character, ib. 

Supplanted by Perdiccas, 256. 
brother of Ceraunus, chofcn king of Macedon, 358. 

Deprived by his fubje&s, ib. 

Mcmnon defeated by Alexander, 77. DefenGS Miletus, 81. 
Defends Halicarnajfus, 83, & Ieq. 

Mcnelans the Jew, buys the high-priefthood, 558. Apof- 
tatifes, ib. Caufes Onias to be murdered, 559. Con- 
victed of many aimes, 561. 

Jllenidas wounded at Guagamela, 128. 

Menippus's fpeech to the Romans, 509. 

Menythillus facilitates Demetriufs efcapc, 590. 

Meroe perfuades Porus to fubmit to Alexander, 208. 

Meffene befieged by Demetrius, 305. 

Aietellus defeats the Pfeudo-Philip in Macedon, 426. Re- 
duces it into a Roman province, ib. & feq. 

Methane 



I N D E X. 

Alethone razed by Philip, g. 

MUetum befieged by Alexander, 8 1 . 

Afinio's haughty fpecch to the Roman ernbafadors, 516. 

Alitbridates goes over to Alexander, 85. 

Molo, prince of Syria, revolts from Antbchus, 474, & feq. 
Defeats his generals, 476. Is defeated, 480. Kills him- 
feif, ib. His body crucified, 481, 

Mofaic laws, whether copied by Arijlotle, 86, F. 

Mujicanus's fubmifiion and prefents to Alexander, ^23. Re- 
volts, and is crucified, 224, & H. 

Mycaberna taken by Philip , 13, 14- 

Myndians deceive with falfe promifes, and repulfe Alexander 
83- 



N. 



NAbatean Arabs invaded by Antigonus, 289. & feq. Make 
peace with his fon, 290. Fall foul on his colle&or of 
the bitumen, 291. 
Nearchus made admiral to Alexander, 218. Sails down the 

Indus, 226, & feq. & I. Rejoins Alexander , 231, 232. 
Neolaus, his tragical end, 481. 
Neoptolemus, a flattering poet to Philip, 46, L. 

the fon of Amyntas, killed at Halicarnajfus , 84. 

governor of Armenia , defeated by Eumenes. 267, & 

feq. Killed, 268. 
Nicta built by Alexander, 209. 

Nicanor's lot after Alexander's death, 270. Defeated by 
Seleucus, 287. Refufes to obey P olyfperchon* s edid, 329. 
Defeated by Clytus, 332. Defeats him, ibid. Slain by 
Cajander, ibid. 

Nicolaus, officer to Ptolemy, his fidelity to him, 487- Made 

his generaliflimo, ib. Defeated by Antiochus, 488. 
Nicias, Perfeus's general, throws his treafure into the fea, 

/39 1 ' P ut to death to conceal it, ib. 
Nicomedes, prince of Bithynia, calls in the Gauls, 459. Gives 
them part of Afia Minor, ib. 

O. 



OATHS how taken and given by the Romans, 544, 545. 
Oftavius, Roman admiral, 396. Difchargcs his duty 
well, ib. Brings Per/ens prisoner to the conful, 405. 
«— - ■ Sent to be guardian to young Rupaior, 584. Mur- 
dered by Lyfias, 588. 
Ohpherne* 1 aL Graphemes, dethrones Ariarathcs VI. 597. 
# Olympias, 



INDEX. 



Olympias, Philip's queen, her chara£er, 45. Divorce, ib. 
Mefiageto Alexander ', \zx, 141* Forced to retire into 
Epirus, 274. Inftagces of her prjde and cruelty, 3265 B. 
Recalled by Polyfperchon, 327. Her cruel behaviour at 
her return, 333- Shuts herfejf up in Pydna, 335. Be- 
fieged by Cajfander, ib. Put to death, 336- 

■ queen of Acarnania, allies wtfh Demetrius II. 

3 6 7- 

Olympics inft,itu ted by Philips 14. 

Olynthians invaded by Philip, 13. & feq. Cayfe defended by 

Demojlhenes, ib. 

Onoficritus, his chara&er a? an author, 215 fub fin. not. 

Made captain of a galley by Alexander, 218. 
0*/*j, the worthy Jewtjh high-prieft, falls out with Simon* 
550. Oppofes tleliodorus, ib. & feq. Depofed by Ant lo- 
chia, 556. Murdered at Antioch by Andronicus, 559. 

Onomarchus, general of the Phocians, defeats Philip, 11. 

Killed by ban, ii. 
0r#, a city in /*<//*, taken by Alexander, 20Q, & feq. 
Oracle at Delphi, an account of it, 4$, note. 
Orcbemenus, rebuilt by Alexander, 68. 
Orwi in Eubosa taken by Philip, 34* 
Or/to fubdued by Alexander, 22$. 
Oroandes 's tre*ich$ry to Per/eps, 404. 
Oro^obates made governor of Media, 5*84. 
Orophernes, vid. Olophernes, 596. 
Orfines put tp death for his cruelty, #33* & M. 
Qxatbres faves Dariufs life, 97, I. Ejtf to death, 234* 

235" 

Okicanus fubmits to Alexander, 224., & IJ. 

how palled by Alexander, 163. 

Oxyartcs furrenders to Alexander, 193. Prevails on Qwienes 
to do the fame, 194. Receives marks pf the conqueror's 
favour, i£. & /eq. His lot after tliat monarch's death, 
270. 

Oxydraca confederate againft Alexander, 2 1 8- Defeated, 

222, & feq. 

P. 

■ 

ttAntauehus wounded in a Angle combat and defeated by 
* Pyrrhus, 351, 352. 
Paphlagonia fubmits to Alexander, 93. 
Parijatis, daughter of Ochus, married to Alexander, 235. 
Parmenio fcizes on Darius'* treafure, 98, 103, & feq. bur- 
mounded by Perfians at Guagamila, 128. Succoured by 

Alexander, 
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Alexander, & & O. Accufed by bis fon, 153. Put to 
deaih, 154. 

Paropamifus, the country of, defcribed, 158, note, and 
159. 

■ the mountain of, 1 60. 

Parthia, the kingdom of, when and by whom founded, 
464. 

Pbtrocler forced to abandon Babylon, 291. Defeated and kil- 



led by the Bithynians, 459. 



Pattaia, the king of, fubmits to Alexander \ 225. 
Paufanias, murderer of Philip, his motive, 52, &feq. 
Peila, taken by the Romans, 402. 

Pdufium taken by Antiocbus, 562, 568. Surrendered to A* 
lexander, 115. 

Perdiccas, Alexander's general, his advice after his death, 253. 
Character, 254, & feq,. Supplants and puts Meleager to 
death, 257. His great power, ib. &feq. Subdues Cap- 
padocia, 263. Marries Nicaa, 264. Wars with Ptolemy, 
Murdered by his meir, 269. 

a traitor to Eumenes; hanged, 271. 
Perga delivered up to the Romans, 543, &P. 
Perintbus, al. Peryntbus, befieged by Philtp, 25, 35. Re- 
lieved by Pbocim, 35. 
Perfepolis deftroyed by Alexander, 138, & feq. 
Perfeus, the natural 1 fon of Philip, cabals againft his brother, 
373>377 ; Difcovcred, and disherited, 381. Mounts 
the throne by main force, 382. His character, &c. ib. & 
feq. Falls out with the Romans, 383. Goes to Delphi, 
ib. Undermined by Eumenes, 384- Accufed to the Ro- 
mans, 386- Makes war with them, 387, & feq. Dfefeat* 
them, 389. His pufflanimity, 391. Mad aftions, ib. 
Covetoufnefs, 393. Defeated by the Romans, 400, & feq. 
His miferable flight, 401. Takes fan£tuary in Samothrace> 
403. Surrenders to Oftavius, 404. How treated by the 
JbmffK'Confu), 405, & feq. Vindicated againft the Roman 
writers, 409, D. His miferable end, 413. Character and 
progeny, 414, & feq. 
Per/tans worfhip Alexander, & X. 
Pet? a plundered by Antigonus, 290. 

Peucejlas's lot after Alexander's death, 270. Outwitted by 

Eumenes, 276, & feq. His treachery to him, 282. Pu- 

niihed, 284. 
Phalanx, by whom invented, 4, B. 

Pharaimenes,, king of Chjrafmcncy 1 87. His cmbalTy to y/- 
lexander, ib, 

Vol. VW, 4L • Pben ophorus. 
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iernophorus* Ptolem. PhiU why fo called, 465. 
hilip IF. comes into Macedonia* 1 . His policy, 2, & A* 
Defeats Argeus* 5. Makes peace with Athens* ib. 
His conquefts, 6, & feq. Lofes an eye, 9, & D* His 
fuccefs in TbeJJaly* 10, & feq. Againft the Olynthians* 
13, & feq. Makes peace with Athens* 16. Puts an end 
to the facred war, 17, & feq. Invades part of Thrace* 
21, & feq. & F. Eubasa, 24, & feq. Propontis* 25, 
h feq. His letter to the Athenians, 27, & feq. Driven 
by P hod on, 35. Defeats the Triballi, 36. Chofen ge- 
neral by the Anphiofyons y 37. Beats the confederates, 
40. Makes pence with Athens, 42. Arms againft Xerxes* 
43, & feq. Marries Cleopatra, 45. Murdered, 53* 
His character, 55, & feq. 

Cajjbnder's general fuccefs in /Etolia* 340. 
— the fon of Demetrius II. left an infant, 367. Pros- 
pers under his uncle Do/on* ib. & feq. Mounts the Ma- 
cedonian throne, 371. His treachery to Aratus and his 
fon, 372. Overpowered by the Romans, 373, & feq. 
Vain ftruggles againft them, 372, & feq. Family broils, 
77. Puts his fon to death, 379. Runs mad, 380. His 
eath, 381. 

the pretended fon of Perfeus* vid. Andrifcus* 

a Phrygian and cruel governor of Judaa* 564. 
regent of Syria* 580, & feq. Defeated and put 
th by Lyfias, 587 . 

the Acarnanian* his faithfulnefs to Alexander, 94. 
His lot after his death, 270. 

Philijlides, tyrant of Oreus* made fo by Philip, 24, note. 
Philla, daughter of Antipater, married to Craterus* 323. 
Phih chofen chief of the rebels, 261. 
Philocles betrays young Demetrius, 379. Put to death, 
380. 

Philotarus, firft king of Pergamus, 454, K. Buys the bo- 
dy of Seleucus, 457. 

Pttiotas fufpefted of treafon, 153. Tortured and put to 

death, 154. His character, 155, & feq. 
PhUoxenus's lot after Alexander's death, 270. 
Phocians war with Philip, 1 1, & feq. 
Phocis entered by Philip, 17, & feq. 
Phrygians, why fubmit to Midas, 92. 
Pithon fent to reduce Mufuanus, 224. Plots againft Per- 

diccas, 262. Chofen protedtor of Maccdon* 269* Put 

to death by Antigonus, 284. 

tempt againft Eumenes* 276, 

PlaUa 
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Plataa rebuilt by Alexander, 68 . 

Poljbius's ad vie* to young Demetrius, 589, 591, & fcq. 
& £. 

Polydamas fcnt to kill Parmenio, 155. 

Polyfperchon chofen governor of Alexander** fons, 273. 
Left with the care of Mactdon, &c. 323. Appointed 
Antipater's fucceflbr, 325, 326, & B. His character, 
and wrong meafures, 327, & feq. Firft edi& confufes 
all Greece, 329. Cruelty to the Peloponnefians, 331. De- 
feated by Ca Has 334, & feq. Forced to flee into Greece, 
337. Murders Hercules and his mother, 343. 

Polyxenidas, defeated by the Romans, 522. His fecond de- 
feat, 530. 

Popilius, his fpeech to Antiochus, 570. 

Porthmos in Euhcea, taken by Philip, 24. 

Porus oppofes Alexander, 205, & feq. Lofes his fon, 207. 

Is defeated, 208. How honoured by the conqueror, 

209. 

another of that name abandons his kingdom to Alex- 
ander, 210- 
Potidea in Macedon, taken by Philip, 7. 
Praxa difcovers Perfens's treachery, 385. 
Propontis invaded by Philip, 25, & feq. 
Prujias king of Bithynia, rejcds the offers of Antiochus, 
528. 

Ptolemy Soter fent to ieize Bejfus, 163. Defeats the Afpii, 
197, His advice after Alexander** death, 253. Poll and 
government, 270. Flourifhing kingdom, 265. Invaded 
by Perdiccas, 266. Allies with Seleucus, 286. Takes 
Syria from Antigonus, 287 , & feq. Beaten out of it, 
289. Defeated by Demetrius, 295, &c feq. Takes the 
title of king, 296. Allies againit Antigonus, 286. In- 
-vades Judaa, &c. 302. 

Ceraunus perfecuted by Lyfimachus, 355. His 
treachery to Seleucus, 356, 456. Seizes the Macedonian 
crown, 456. Treachery to Arfinoe, 357. Slain by the 
Gauls, 358. 

Euergetes, whence fo called, 468. 
Kpiphanes invaded by Philip and Antiocbus, 497. 
Protected by the Rotnans, ib. & icq. 

Philometor invaded by Antiochus, 561 • Taken 
by him, 563. Rcftored to his crown, ^68« Divides 
his kingdom with Phyfchon, ib. Marches into Jttdaa^ 
606, & feq. Allies with Demetrius^ 607. Reinthroms 

him, 608. His death and character, 608, & f*q. 

4 L - ■ Phyfchon 
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Ptolemy Phyfcbon placed on, the throne of his hrtthftr, $64* $6$« 
Divides it with him, 568. Their joint authority eftabU&cd 

by the Romans, 570, & feq, 

the Ton of Seleucus killed at Iffns, 96. 
general of Antigonus, his treachery, 342, & feq. 
Poifoned by the king of Egypt, 343. 
Pydna, a city of Macedon, fubdued by Philip, 7. Befieged 

by Cajfander, 335, 
Pyrrhus II. brought up by Glaucias, 34$. Allies with Z)*- 
metrius, ib. With Ptolemy* 307- Drives Demetrius out 
of Macedon, 353. Made king of it, 354. Driven out 
by Lyfmachus, ib. Recovers it from Gonatus, 361. 



IftWff, the treafure of, plundered by Demetrius, 304 



R. 



R^i&tfA Ammon fubmits to Antiochus for want of water, 
488. 

Rammius difclofes Perfeus's treachery to the Romans, 385, 
& feq. 

Raphia, where fituatc, 512, G. The battle of, 489. 
Rhodians ally with Perfeus, 384. Their haughty meffage to 
Antioebus, 502. 

Romans protect young Ptolemy, 498. And the free cities of 
Afia, 503. Their firft embaffy to Antiochus, ibid. & feq. 
Thefecond, 514. Defeat him by fea and land, 520, & 
feq. And at Magniji*, 540, & feq. Make peace with 
him, 541, & feq- The treaty at length, 543, Their 
degeneracy from that time, 545. 
Roxana taken prifoner by Alexander, 193. Captivates hinf, 
ib. Her cruelty, 261. Imprifoned by Cajfander, 336. 



Murdered by him, 342. 



S. 



CAIii, among the Romans, their office, 532, M. 

Salt of Jupiter Hammon, a royal prefent, 120. 
Samaritans apply to Alexander, 112. Di-fgufted at his favour 

to the Jews, 122. Murder Andromachus, ibid. Severely 

punifhed, ibid. 
Sambus fubmits to Alexander, 224, & H. 
Samian war, whence Itfgan, 318. 

Sandrocottus 
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Sandroeottm drivwi the Muttfammt «mt of /*&r, 441 . Coa- 
. dudes a peace with Sdmcw*, 442. 

Sm$gala razed by Alexander, no, A feq. 
frrtfr lurrcodered to Alexander j 79. 

Satibarxanes murders Darius ; 143. Revolts from Alexander , 

146, & feq. Killed by Erigyus, 158. 
Satyr us 9 his requeft to PhiMp, 1 5. 
&4pit Afep&gfent into Madden, 421. 

Cornel, fent againft Antiochus, 522. Comes to 
53 2 * Defeats Antiochus^ 549, 4c feq. Makes peace 
with him, 551, &feq. 

Africanus ferves under his brother, 522. His anfwer 
to Antiochus, 533. Advke to him, 534. His Ton rcftored 
to him, 534, 535. Speech to his embaffadors, 541. 
Scopas's fervices to Egypt, 499, & C. Taken prifoner, ib. 
Treafonable attempt againft Ptolemy, 505. PunHhed, 506. 
Scytbians defeated by Alexander, 127. Reduced by hi 

& feq. Make peace with him, 168. 
Seleucia, by whom built, 444, & F. Recovered from the 

Egyptians, 484. 

Tracbiotis, by whom built, 505, E. 
on the Tigris, defcribed, 445, & feq. 
Seleucid*, whence fo called, 432. A lift of them, 433. 
Their reigns and hiffory, ib. & feq. 

.!. J aera of, how and whence computed 438. 
lencus Nicator^ founder of the Syro- Macedonian empire, 433. 
His feveral attempts againft Eumenes, 276, 434. Attach- 
ment to Antigonus, 285. Falls out with him, 285, 435, 
& feq. His reception at the Egyptian court, 436. In- 
vades Babylon, ib. Defeats Nicanvr, 437. Gains Sofia- 
na, Media, &c. ib. His 'great ftrength, 438. Recovers 
Babylon from Demetrius, 440. AfTumes the royal title, 
ibid. Goes into India, ib* & feq. Defeats and kills An* 
tigonus, 303, 442. Builds Antioth, 442. Allies with De» 
metrius, 446. Strips him of Cilicia, 447. Imprifons him, 
312, 451. Yields his wife and part of his empire to his 
fon, 452, & feq. His kindnefs to Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
355. Defeats and kills Lyftmachus, 356, 455. Takes 
the name of Nicator, 455. Treacheroufly murdered by 
Ceraunus, 356, 456. His chara&er, 457, & feq. 

Callinicus mounts the Syrian throne by parricide, 465. 
Invaded by Ptolemy, 467. Defeated by hifti, 469. By his 
own brother, 470. Drives him off, 471. Taken prifoner 



cus, ibid. 



rfaeesy 472. f lis death, 473. Why 



Seleucus 
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Seleueus Cerium,' his chara&er, 473. Death, 474, 

Pbilipator, the fon of Antioibus't fucceft in Afia,^t\. 
Driven out of Pergamus, 526. Succeeds his father, 547. 
His generality to the temple of Jerufalem, 549, PoMbned 

b by Heliodorus, 552. 
Selga, where fituate, 513, H. 
Sibyrtius promoted by Antigonus, 284. 
Sidon taken by Antiochut, 499. Abdalonimus nude king there, 

100, K. 

Simon, a Benjamite, plots againft the ^faur, 549, & feq. 
Sifygatnbis, how treated by Alexander, 99, 135, &feq. Her 

death* 261. 
Sit alces , put to death for oppreffion, 231* 
Smyrna confederates with Seleueus, 469* Beficged by An- 

tiochus, 503. 
Sogdia invaded by Alexander, 161, & feq. 
Sogdian rock taken by him, 191 > & feq. Defcribed, 29a, 

194, B. 

Sogdians revolt againft Alexander, 188, & feq. 
Sojlhenes chofen general of Macedon, 359. Totally deftroys 
the Gauls , 358* Slain by a new inundation of them, 

359- 

Spitamenes offers to deliver up Bejfus to Alexander, 163. Be- 
fiege s Maracanda, 167. Defeats Pbarnaces, 169. Dri- 
ven off by Alexander* 170* Heads the revolted Sogdians, 
189. Defeated by Caenus, 190. Murdered by the &y- 

fiitf jij, 1 J. & A. 

Statira's death and burial, 123. 

daughter of Darius, married to Alexander, 235. 
Murdered by Roxana, 261. 
Siefancr'% lot after Alexander 9 * death, 270. 
Strato, king of Arados, fubmits to Alexander, 100. 
Stratonice married to Seleueus, 304. Yielded by him to his 
fon Ant\ocbus, 452, & feq* 

Suffes zt Carthage, what, 507. 
Ssdpitius fent to Antiochus, 513, & feq. 
&2^r delivered up to Alexander, 1 33. The great treafures 
there, /A. 

Syllanus Jan. accufed by the Macedonians, 427. Condemned 
by his own father, 428. Hangs himfelf, i£. Inference 
drawn from his punilhment, ib. note K. 

Syria, the kingdom of, defcribed, 432. Its boundaries af- 
ter Alexander's death, ib. & 445. Kings, 433, Why 
called Tetrapolis 9 445. Invaded by Eumenes and Attains, 

471. See the reft under its refpeckive kings. 



T, 
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T. 

+T*Abee, where fituate, 5 77, & Z. Thought by fomc to be 

■* Ecbatan, ib. 

Taxila, a city in /W/tf, defcribed, 204, D. 

Taxiles's fubmiffion and prefente to Alexander, J95, & feq. 

Speech to him, 204, D. Sent back to his dominions, 

Telmijfians great foothfayers, 91. 

Tebmffus, the pafs of, taken by Alexander ', 90. 

77* J, the city of, defer i bed, 529. 

Theians join with ;againft the Spartans, 23, Join 

the GriiJf againil him, 39. Defeated, ib. Revolt from 

Alexander*, 66. Defeated by him, 67. 
Thebes deftroyed by Alexander, 67, & feq. Rebuilt by 

Cajfander, 337. Befiegcd and taken by Demetrius, 350. 
Theodotus I* founder of the Baftrian kingdom, 464. Invades 

Syria, 471. 

. II. allies wih Arfaces againft Seleucus, ib. Defeat- 

ed by Euthydemus, 496. 
— — Ptolemy's general goes over to Antiochus, 485. Made 

governor under him, 486. Attempt on Ptolemy's life, and 

cfcape, 489. 

Theyalonica, taken by the Romans, 402. 

Tbimbro defeated'and crucified, 266. 

Thoas, Mtolian embaflador's fpeech to Antiochus, 519. 

Thrace, the kingdom of, invaded by Philip, 22, Scnote, 

Thrafydaus, made king of Thejfaly for his flattery, 46, L< 

Timarchus, a creature of Antiochus, put to death for opprefr 
fion, 594. 

Timotheus defeated by the Maccabees with a prodigious lofs, 

Tlepolemus, Alexander's general, his lot after that prince's 
death, 270. 

Torquatus, Tit. Man. an inftance of his great juftice, 
428. 

Tralles razed by Alexander, 85. 

Triballi, defeated by Philip, 36. Make peace with Alexan* 
der, 6 5. 

Tripoli, whence fo called, 588, D. 

Tuta fucceeds her hufl>and inlllyria, 366. Her ill conduit, ib. 
Tyre befiegcd by Alexander, 105. Taken and refettlcd, io? f 
& feq. Taken by Antigonus, 286. By Ptolemy, 288. 

Betrayed to Antiochus, 485. 

Tyrians 
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Tjrlant refiife to admit AU mender, 1 04. Their brayc de- 
fence, 105, & Icq. Cruelly butchered by him, 108. 



u. 



JJ X/ defeated by Alexander, 134,. 135. 



X. 

NO CRATES'* character, writings, and death, 

Xeiuetazy general of Ahtioch*r r defeated and killed, 476. 
JEntxtf* fldutary advice to Antiochus r 479, 

2. 

■ 

^ Zariafpa* furrendered to Alexander* 170. 

Z«wtakmbjF 13 

Zor*, general of Antioeb*s 9 defeated, 4^6* 

2f^rrm and other ci«$ fobnut fc» Antiocbu^ 501. 



Zmda Cratmfuutndevd to Alexmmdtr^ 1461 Solemn games 

celebrated by him there, t£, 
Z^rtw I. king of £«fi^#dm<fcrjoy» 459. 

II. defeated by Ins brother, 459. 
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SECT. IX. 

A continuation of the history of the Seleucidas in Syria, to 
the reduction of their dominions by the Romans. 

E METRITIS, having now no rival to contend with, 
and being altogether a ftranger to ftate affairs, left 
the ' whole care of the government to Lajihenes, 
"who had hired thofe Cretans by whom he was at- 
tended into Cilicia, when he firft fct out from Cnidus. As 
Lajihenes was a man of a fevere and imperious temper, he 
foon alienated the minds of the Syrians from their new king. 
The firft wrong ftep he took was to command all the E- 
gyptians, whom Ptolemy had plkced in the maritime cities of 
Phcenice and Syria, to be cruelly maflacred by the troops of 
Syria who were in the fame garifons. Hereupon the Egypti- 
an army, which was ftill in Syria, and had placed Demetrius 
on the throne, full of juft horror for fo barbarous an executi- 
on, abandoned him am! returned home b . After this, Deme- 
trius ^ at the inftigation of his prime minifter caufed a ftrict 
fearch to be made after thofe who had been againft him 
or his father in the late wars, and put them all to 
death. Having by this means got rid, as he imagined, of all 
his enemies, he difbanded the greateft part of his army, keep- 
ing in pay only his Cretans and fome other mercenaries. By 
this means he not only deprived himfelf of thofe veterans 
who had fcrved under his father, and, being well afte&ed 
to him, would have maintained him on the throne, but 
made them his greateft enemies. 

In the mean time Jonathan, feeing every thing quiet in 




b Maccab. 1. i. c. 1 1. ver. 1 9. Jos-eph, 1. xiii. c. 8. 

Vol. IX. A Judna, 



2 7 be Hi/lory of the Sdeucidae in Syria, Book II. 

Judcsa, having gathered together what forces he could, 
prepared the neceflary engines of war, laid fiege to the for- 
trefs which the Syrians ftill held at Jerufalem. Hereupon 
complaints being made to Demetrius, that prince advanced 
as far as Ptolemais, and fummoned Jonathan to wait on him 
there, and and give, an account of his conduct. Jonathan, 
ordering his men to purfue the fiege with all poffible vigour 
during his ab/ence, fet out for Ptolemais^ with feme of the 
prte/is and principal men of the nation, carrying with him 
man}' rich and valuable prefents. Thefe not only appeafed 
the king's wraih,. but proved fucban efficacious recommenda- 
tion in behalf of Jonathan, that Demetrius, having difmif- 
fed the informers, confirmed hira in the office of high-prieft, 
admitted hini into the number of his friends, and, at his re- 
quest, annexed to Judaa the three governments of Jphere- 
im, Lydda and Rama >t ha, which had formerly belonged to 
Samaria. Moreover, the king agreed to free the whole 
country under his government from all duties, cuftoms, and 
tributes, for three hundred talents to be paid to him by way 
of equivalents Demetrius, having thus fettled matters with 
the Jews, returned to Antioch, where he gave himfelf up to 
all kind of exceffes, Lajihenes putting him, as he was but 
very young, upon moft wicked attempts. Thfc behaviour 
alienated more and more the affections of his people from 
him, and difpofed the whole nation for a general revolt 5 
which being obferved by Diodotus, afterwards called Tryphon 9 
he thought this a favourable opportunity to make a bold pufh, 
aiming at nothing lefs than to place the crown on his own 
head. Diodotus was born in the territory of Apamea, at a 
place called Secoan, and brought up in the city of Jpatnea d . 
He had been very fanguine in the caufe of Alexander Balas^ 
who had appointed him, in conjun&ion with Hierax, gover- 
nor of Antioch, and therefore had no fhare in the confidence 
of Demetrius Nicator ; but an obfeure and private life did 
not fuit the tafte of Diodotus, who waa a man of an un- 
bounded ambition. He had very early formed vaft fchemes, 

an J, if we believe Strabo, in the very beginning of Nicator* s 
reign, feized the fortrefs of Coraceftum in CiJicia> and made 
it his pldce of arms, fcouringfrom thence the feas with impu- 
nicy, and talcing all the inhabitants of the coafts who fell 
into his hands, and carrying them to Delos, where he fold 

« Maccab 1. i. c, u.ver.23 — 37. Joseph. Antiq. I. xiii\ 
c S. rf Maccab. I. i.e. it. ver. 39. Strabo, 1, xvi, p. 
752. Liv. 1 lii, liii. Joseph. 1. xiii. c g. Appian. in 
Syriac. p. 132, 
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them to the Romans, who± after the reduction of" Carthage 
and Corinth, piqued themfelves upon having great numbers 
•of Haves'. The indolence of Demetrius Nicator, adds the 
lame author, the avarice of the governors, who had their 
fliares of the profits arifing from his piracies, and the con- 
nivance of the king of Egypt, a declared enemy to Nicator, 
encouraged thefe robberies and other difturbances in the 5;- 
rian empire. At length Diodoius, being well apprifcd of 
the difaffe£fion of the people to their fovereign, began to 
entertain thoughts of feizing the crown for himfclf. With 
this view he went into Arabia, and there laying before Xab- 
diel, who had been intrufted with the perfon and education 
of Antiochus the fon of Alexander, the ftate of affairs in Sy- 
ria, with great difficulty prevailed upon him to put the youth 
into his hands, that he might take advantage of the prefent 
difturbances to place him on the throne of his father. Appian 
calls this prince Alexander, and not Antiochus, contrary to 
the teftimony of the hiftory of the Maccabees and of J°[e- 
phus. He was the fon of Alexander Balas by Cleopatra* a:iJ 
was very young when Diodotus drew him from his retreat 
(L). The traitor's fcheme was to make ufe of the pretenfi- 
ons of Antiochus, till he had drove Demetrius from the 
throne, and afterwards to cut off the jroung prince, and . 
place the crown on his own head. 

In the mean time, Jonathan was carrying on the fiege of 
the fortrefs of Jerufalem with great vigour ; but not being 
able to reduce it, he fent deputies to Demetrius^ defiling him 
to withdraw the garifon which he could not drive out. As 
that prince was then involved in great difficulties, on account 
of the feditions and tumults which daily broke out at Amioch, 
the inhabitants of that metropolis having an utter averfion 
both to his perfon and government, he promifed to grant 
Jonathan his requeft, upon condition he would fend him 
fome troops to keep the Antiochians in awe. Hereupon 
Jonathan fent him immediately three thoufand men, by 
which reinforcement the king beliexing himfelf fufficiently 
ftrong to undertake any thing, refolvt'd to difarm the Antio- 
chians, and accordingly ordered them all to deliver up their 



(L) Antiochus was, according to Eufebius, about feven years of 
a ge when Trypbon drew him from his retreat. Li<w tells u?., that 
^ e was then but two years old, wherein he contradicts himfelf, if 
fom c mi (lake ha9 not crept into the copy ; for he c'fewheie owns, 
that Antiochus reigned only two years under the gitardianfhip of 
<Tryph on > hy whom he was, according to him, put to death in the 

tenth year of his age. 
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arms. This unexpected order- caufed a great uproar in the 
city ; the inhabitants ran to their arms, and, to the number 
of one hundred and twenty thoufand men, ; invefted the. 
king's palace, with a defign to kill him. The Jews haftened 
to his relief, fell upon the mutiniers, killed about an hundred 
thoufand of them, and fet fire to the city, which foon obliged 
the reft to fubmit, and fue for pardon, which was granted 
them. The tumult being, thus quelled, the Jews returned, 
loaded with fpoils, to JerufaleM, after having, taken this 
dreadful revenge on the Antiochians, for the wrongs they had 
fuffered from them in Judaa and Jerufalem, especially 
in the reign of their great perfecutor Antiochm Epipbanes*. 

Demetrius^ notwithftanding the pardon he had granted to 
the Antiocbians, put many of them to death, conhTcated their 
eftates, and praclifed upon that unhappy people all forts of 
cruelties and opprelfions ; whereupon the whole kingdom 
conceived fuch an hatred and animofity againft him, that they 
only wanted an opportunity to make him feel the rnoft dread- 
ful effects of their vengeance. That ungrateful and impoli- 
tic prince behaved no better towards Jonathan^ than he did 
towards his own fubjecls ; for, notwithflanding the promifes 
he had made to him, and the great obligations he owed him 
for his late aflifhnce, he refufed to ftand to the treaty con- 
cluded with him at Ptolemais^ in virtue of which he was to 
free the JewiJ)) nation from all taxes and tributes for three" 
hundred talents. This fum had been paid j but, for all that, 
the king exacted the fame taxes and tributes with the utmoft 
rigour, by which means he alienated the Jews from him, as 
he had done his own fubjecSs ? . 

While things were in, this unfteady condition, Trypbon 
arrived in Syjia^ with Antiochus the fon of Alexander Balas^ 
and laid claim to the crown in his name, ftiling himfelf 
guardian and protector of the young King. He no fooner 
appeared, but the veterans, whom Demetrius had difbanded, 
and multitudes of others, whom he had provoked with his 
ill conduct, flocked to him, proclaimed him king, and march- 
ing under his banners againft Demetrius, obliged that prince 
to come to an engagement, wherein his army was intirely 
routed, all his elephants taken, and he himfelf forced to fhel- 
ter himfelf within the walls of Seleucia. slntiocbus y s party 
being thus mafter of the held, marched ftrait to Antiocb, 

> Maccah. 1. i c. ir. ver. 41, — 52. Jose ph. Antiq. I. in. c. 
f>. Diohoit. Sicui. in excerpt. Valefii. p. 347, 348. s Dio- 
uor. bicuL. rbiil. Maccad, J. i. c. 11. ver. 53. Joseph. 

bid. 

which 
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which opened its t gates to them, and there placed the young 
prince, on the throne of the kings of Syria, giving him the 
furname of Theas 9 that; is,' the God K 

. Antiochus being now in poflefEon. of Antiocb and the throne, 
Tryphon, his guardian, made it his firft bufinefs to gain over 
Jonathan and the Jeivijb nation* With this view he fent an 
embafly to Jonathan*, and an obliging letter confirm- 
ing him in the office of high-prieft, renewing the grant of 
the three feigniories mentioned above, to which a fourth was 
added, and allowing him to wear purple with a gold clafp, to 
drink in a gold cup, and to- have place among the king's chief 
friends, or the firft lords of the kingdom, with many'other 
privileges and advantages to be enjoyed by the whole Jewijb 
nation. , In virtue of the fame letter, jvhich was wrote in 
the new king's name, Simon was appointed commander in 
chief of all the king's forces, from the Ladder of Tyre* a moun- 
tain fo. called on the fea-coaft between Tyre and Ptolernais* to 
the borders of Egypt : the whole on condition, that the two 
brothers and the Jewijh nation would declare for Antiochus. 
Jonathan^ provoked at the ingratitude of -De?net?'ius* accept- 
ed the invitation, and efpoufed with great warmth the new 
king's party ; whereupon a commiffion being fent him, im- 
powering him to raife forces for the king's fervice throughout 
all Coele-Syria and Pale/line * he drew together a great army, 
and marching round the country as far as Damafcus* fccured 
all thofe parts in the intereft of Antiocb us. In the mean time, 
the forces which Demetrius had, in Ccele* Syria and Palejline* 
invaded Galilee* in order to make a diverfion, and oblige 
Jonathan to turn his arms that way ; which he did according- 
ly, leaving Simon to command in Jud&a. On his entering 
Galilee* he was very near being cut off with his whole ar- 
my by a ftratagem ; but, while moft of his men fled, being 
eized with a panic fear, a fmall body of the moft refolutc 
and courageous flood their ground, and made head againft the 
enemy, till the reft rallied, and, returning to the charge, re- 
newed the fight, and gained at laft a complete vuStoiy. On 
the other hand, Sbnon^ laying fiegc to Betbfura* made him- 
felf mailer of that important place, which had been long in 
the hands of the Syrians The commander of the king's 
forces in Galilee* having recruited his army with great expedi- 
tion, returned againlt Jonathan* who, upon advice of his 
march, went to meet him as far as Amathis on the borders 

h Macc ah. I. i. e. 1 1. ver. 54.. 56. I.i v. Epit. 1. lit. fo- 

• E ph. ibid. Appian. in Syriac. 1 Maccab. 1. i. c. 11. 

> cr — -62. I'M up 11. ibid. 

of 
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of Canaan 5 and there the two armies encamped over-ag&mft 
each other* The Syrian commander formed a defign of at- 
tacking Jonathans camp in the night-time, in hopes* of fur- 
prizing him ; but finding, on his approach, the Jews, who 
had received intelligence of his defign, ready to receive him, 
he was fo difcouraged at the difappointment, that he returned 
to his camp, and having caufed fires to be lighted there to 
deceive the enemy, he inarched off the feme night, and got 
fo far before Jonathan received advice of his retreat, that he 
could never come up with him $ wherefore, after having 
purfued him in vain to the banks of the Eleutberm^ he turned 
his arms, firft againft the Arabians who were of Demetrius* 9 
party, and afterwards entered the territory of Damafcus+yit- 
ting all thofe to the (word who refufed to fide with Antitohmi 
hy which means he intirely fupprelied the party of Demetrius 
in thofe parts, while his brother did the fame in the country 
of the Pbiliftines, after having made himfelf mailer of Jop- 
fa> and placed a* ftrong garifon in it k . 

The partifans of Demetrius being thus every- where de- 
tfroyed or driven out of the country. Try phon thought it high 
time to put in execution the defign he had formed from the 
beginning of cutting off Antiochtts, and feizing the crown of 
Syria for himfelf ; but forefeeing that Jonathan would, to 
the utmoft of his power, oppofe fuch a black and treacherous 
attempt, he refolved, in the firft place, to rid himfelf of fo 
formidable an enemy* and with this defign entered Judaa, at 
the head of a powerful army. Jonathan met him with forty 
thoufand men. at Beth/an, a city of the tribe of Manajfeh 
(M). At the fight of fo numerous an army, Tryphon was 

intimidated, 

*MaccaB. L i. ubi fupra. & c. 12. ver. 24. fcfeq. Joseph, ibid 

(M) The city called Beth/an by the Jews, Methora by Zonaras 9 
and Bazan by Qdrenus, flood on the confines of Galilee, and is 
the fame that is mentioned in the book of Jojbua *. The 
Canaamtes kept poffeffion of this city, which was the moil confi- 
dcrable in the Deettpolis, after the lfraelites had conquered Pa/eft foe. 
It flood in the middle of a great plain, near the mountains of G/7- 
hoa, about a mile on this fide of the Jordan * and 120 furlengs, 
according to Jofepbus 9 from the lake of Gennefareth, and 600 fur- 
Jongs from Jerufalem. The Greeks gave itthenameof Scythopplis ; 
and fo it is called in the hiftory of the Maccabees (ioo\ becaufe 
amicntly inhabited by the Scythians % who, according to Herodotus, 



*Jofi. xvii. 1 1 . (100) Maccab. I. u. c, 12. v. 79. 

had 
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'ntiraidated, jan4 had recourfe to artifice inftead of force. 
No declaration of war had been made, and therefore the ty- 
riany under a falfe appearance of friepdfliip, ,eafdy circurn- 
vented the high-prieft. He told Jiiin* That be.w#s pome thi- 
ther orily to confult with him about .their common interefl:, 
and to jut Ptolemais into his hands^ as a. reward for the fer vices 
he had done young Antiochm. Credulity is too often the 
fault of good men. "Jonathan believed him, and fuffered him- 
felf to he prevailed upon to difmife his army, keeping only 
three thoufand men with him, and of thefe he afterwards 
feat ,two thoufand into Galilee* fo that he entered Ptolemais 
with a guard only of a thoufand men, expecting, according 
to the traitor's oath, to be put in poffefizon of the place ; but he 
was no fooner got within the walls, than the gates were fhut 
upon him, and he feized, after all his followers had been put 
to the fword. Troops were like wife immediately detached af- 
ter the two thoufand men, who were upon their march to- 
wards Galilee i but they, having received advice of what had hap- 
pened to "Jonathan and his men at Ptolemais* put themfelves 
in a pofture of defence, being refolved to fell their lives at a 
dear rate ; which the enemy perceiving, fuffered them to pro- 
ceed on their march without moleftation ; fo that they arriv- 
ed fafe ztjeru/alem* where they found all the inhabitants in tears 
for what had happened to Jonathan. However, they did not 
defpond, but choofing Simon for their general inftead of Jo- 
nathan* applied themfelves, with all poflible fpeed, to the 
finifhingof the fortifications begun by Jonathan at Jerufalem* « 
On the other hand, the Syrian army, leaving Ptolemais* ad- 
vanced towards the land of Judah* and encamped near Ad- 
dus*. which is called by Jofephus Addida, and ftood on a 
mountain that commanded the plains of Judah, and was 
not far from Jerufalem. Simon* at the head of a powerful 

had, in the reigns of PfanmitUhus king of Egypt, and Cyaxans 
king of Media, extended their conquefts as far as Syria and Pales- 
tine. Pliny tells us, upon the credit of an antient 'tradition, chat 
Beth/an was, in former times, called Nyfa, from Bacchus'* nurfe, 
whom the Scythians buried near that place. It is now known ?- 
mong the eaftern nations by the name of Eltyzan. It was on 
the walto of this ciry, if Jofephus is to be credited (ioi) t that 
the Philijlines hung up the dead bodies of Saul and Jonathan. 
Some Jewi/h authors fay, that it was fubjeft to the Ifratlites be- 
fore the Babylohijb captivity, they having at length driven out 
the Canaanitei ; but that the Ajjyrians afterwards made themfelves 
matter* of it, and held it long after the return of the Jew. 

(loi) Jofeph. Antiq I. n. 

.irmy. 
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army* marched out againft Tryphon, arid polled himfelf n.ear 
the Syrian camp. Tryphon, riot daring to give hirri . tattle, 
had recourfe to his ufual treachery 5 he fent a deputation to 
the camp of the Ifraelites, informing , Simon that his brother 
was alive, that. he had detained him prifpher only on account 
of the money which he owed to the king of Syria, and that 
he would fet him at liberty, if tKe Jews fent him an hundred 
talents, of filver and Jonathan's twp fons as hoftages. The 
embafladors infifted upon the delivering up of the hoftages as 
a neceffary precaution, left Jonathan, who was highly pro- 
voked, faid they, againft Tryphon, fhould revolt from Antio- 
chus, and join Demetrius. Simon faw plainly, that his pro- 
pofal was no more than a feint, and 'that fome treachery was 
concealed under thefe "artful fpeeches 5 however, as he appre- 
hended, that upon his refulal,, Tryphon would put Jonathan 
to death, and the people blame him as the author of it, he 
refolved to comply with the requeft, and accordingly fent 
the hundred talents and the two hoftages. And then the 
traitor, having received all he demanded, pulled off the mafk, 
and declared himfelf an enemy to the Jetvi/h nation. He 
returned into Syria , carrying Jonathan and his two fphs a- 
Jong with him, and having there reinforced his army, he 
re-entered Judaa, with a defign .utterly to deftroy the whole 
nation ; but Simon kept . fo clofe to him in all his marches 
and countermarches, that he was forced to retire with dif- 
grace. On his retreat, he put Jonathan to death in the 
neighbourhood of Bafcama (N)j but. whether by poifon or the 
fword, no hiftorian is exa<3: enough to tell us 1 . Tryphon, 
after the death of Jonathan, believing he had no body to 
fear, caufed Antiochus to be privately murdered.. That 
young prince was troubled with the ftone, and his guardian 
caufing him to be cut for it, ordered the furgeons to difpatch 
him in the operation «». Upon his death the treacherous 
Tryphon declared himfelf king of Syria in his ftead, and 
accordingly took pofTcffion of the crown, no one daring to 
oppofe him. 

'Maccab. 1. 1. c. 12. ver. 39 — 53 &c. 13. ver. 1 — 11 & 20, 

24. Joseph . Antiq. I. xiii. c. 12. 1,1 Maccab. 1. i. c. 13. vcr- 
31, 32. Liv. 1. Iv. Strabo. 1. xvi. p. 752. Justin. 1. xxxvi. 

c. 1. 

(N) The author of the hiftory of the Maccabees tells us, that 
the fnovv which fell prevented Tryphon from entering into the coun- 
try of C Heady and that he (lopped at Bafcama \ whence it Id 
pla r n, that this city was not, according to that author, in the land 
of Gilend, where Jo/efbus and {omc modern geographers place ic. 

The 
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The firft ftep he took, after he had afcended the throne, 
was to try whether he could prevail upon the 'Romans to ac- 
knowledge him king, fince, without their protection, his af- 
fairs, as he was well apprifed, could never profper. He there- 
fore fent embafladors to Rome, to notify to the republic his 
acceffion to the crovyn of Syria, and to prefent the Roman 
fenate with a ftatue of a vuftory of mafly gold, weighing a 
thoufand of thofe pieces of gold which were called aureu 
He hoped, that, in regard of fo valuable a prefent, and the 
good omen of victory which the ftatue carried with it, the 
fenate would not fcruple to acknowledge his title j but the 
Romans cunningly eluding his expectation, received the pre- 
fent, and ordered the name of young Antiocbus, whom Try- 
pbon had lately murdered, to be engraved on it, as if it had 
been fent by him n . About this time Sarpedon, one of De- 
metrius' s commanders, attempted to recover Pbocnice ; but 
hie army was defeated by the forces which Tryphon had in 
thofe parts. As the victorious army of the ufurper was return- 
ing from the purfuit, and quietly marching along the fea-fide 
between Ptolemais and Tyre, a wave fwelling all on a fudden 
to an incredible height, and breaking with great violence on 
the fhore, overwhelmed a great many of them, and then, 
running back with the fame rapidity, left the dead bodies on 
the ftrand, and a jaft quantity of fifh mingled with them; 
whereupon Sarpedon's men, returning wich all fpeed, found, 
that thofe who had efcaped the difafter, had retired to the 
neighbouring cities, efpecially to Ptohmais, whither Sarpedon 
advanced, and, under the very walls of the city, offered up 
the fifh, which he found mingled with the dead bodies on the 
fhore, to Neptune the deliverer , by way of thankfgiving for 
the difafter which had befallen the enemy °. 

Demetrius in the mean time lay idle at Laodicea, abandon- 
ing himfelf to all manner of lewdnefs and debauchery, with- 
out fo much as feeming to be fenfibleof his misfortunes. How- 
ever, as Tryphon had given the Jetvijb nation juft rcafon to 
renounce his friendship, Simon fent embafladors to Demetrius* 
with a crown of gold, to treat with him about an alliance, 
and to offer him all the forces of yudaa againft the ufurper. 
The embafladors were kindly received by the king, who, as he 
had no other refource in the melancholy lituation of his affairs, 
willingly granted them all they demanded, vix. a confirmati- 
on of the high pricfthood and fovereignty to Simon, an exemp- 
tion from all taxes and tributes, and a general amnefty for alV 

n Diodor. Sicul. legat. 31. 0 Strabo. 1. xvi. p. 

758. Athbn. 1. viii, c. 2. ex Poifidonio Stoico. 
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part acts of hoftdity, upon condition that the Jews joined him 

again ft Tryphon p . 

Not long after Demetrius had concluded this alliance with 
Simon and the Jewijh nation, he was encouraged to attempt 
the recovery of his kingdom by other embaffadors fent to him 
out of the eaft, and inviting him thither. The Parthian* 
having over-run and reduced molt of the eaftcrn provinces, 
from the Euphrates to the Indus, fuch of the inhabitants of 
thule countries as were originally Macedonians, not being 
able to bear that ufurpation, nor the pride and infolence of 
their new mafreri, earne/fly intreatcd Demetrius, by repeated 
ernbaffies, to come into thofe parts, pronhiing him a general 
revolt from the Parthians, and a fufficient number of troops 
to expel thofe ufurpeis, and recover all the provinces of the 
eaft. Demetrius, /educed with thefe promifcs, embarqued in 
this enterprize, and pa/Ted the Euphrates, having Tryphon in 
po/ieffio/i of the greatefr part of Syria. He imagined, that, 
after he fhould liave made himfelf matter of the eaft, with 
fuch an encreafe of power, he fhould be in a better condition 
to fupprefs that rebel cn his return. As foon as he appeared 
in the eaft, the Eljtn&ans, Per/ia?is^ and Ba-clriar.s declared 
in his favour ; fa that, by their aflifrance, he defeated the 
Partbi'i"? in fcvcral engrrements ; but at Iau% being deceiv- 
ed oy falfe appearances of a treaty of peace, he inadvertently 
pu: himlclf into the power of a Parthian commander, who 
fcized on his pvrion, and cue his whole army in pieces. The 
king who rei-med in Parthia at this time, was Mithridates 
the ibn of Priabatius, a valiant and wife prince. As foon as 
D:m'irim wis delivered up to him, lie carried the captive 
prince round the provinces which had revolted, expofing him 
every- where to public view, that the people, by feeing the 
\)cr(M, whom they had looked upon as their deliverer, reduc- 
ed to fo low and fhameful a condition, might be the ea/ier 
biouirhr. to fuhmir to their former vohe. After this lie treated 
hitn as a kio.s lent him into tiyrcmiia to refide there, with a 
maintenance fuita : >Ie to hisdignitVj and even ^avehim his daugh- 
tcr Rhoiwtne in marriage; however, he kept him Hill in 
captivity, th >' with all the liberty that could be granted him 

in thtr c n'ditun. J^/lin adds, that Mithridates engaged to 
cdrry Irm hack into Syria, at the head of a powerful army, 

and to J.jve out the ufuiper j but the death of the Parthian 

H Diodvk ^icul in excerpt. Valefii, p. j^.Maccab. 1. i c. 

\ t ;r jj — jz & c. if. ver. 3^ oJ. Joseph. Antiq, I. 

xni, c. 1 i 
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king fruftratetl all thefe expectations **. Syncelhs tells us, 
upon what authority we know not, that Demetrius was kept 
in irons by Mithridates and his fucceflbr Phrahates, and that 
he was from thence furnamed Siderites. 

Cleopatra wife to Demetrius, upon advice of her hu {band's 
captivity, (hut herfelf up with her two children in Seleucia 
on the Or antes, whither many of Tryphons foldiers flocked 
daily to her j for as he was naturally of a cruel and inhuman 
temper, he foon made the Syrians feel all the weight of a ty- 
rannical government, which they not being able to bear, a- 
bandoncd him, and went over to Clecpatra ; but frill her par- 
ty alone was not ftrong enough to fupport her, and therefore 
fearing leaft the people of Seleucia fliould chufe rather to give 
her up to Trypbon, than bear a fiege out of affection to her 
perfon, Jhe invited Antiochus Sidetes fO), her huihand's 
younger brother, to join his intereft with her's, promifing on 
this condition, to marry him and procure him the crown ; 
for being abandoned by Demetrius, who had married ihe Par- 
thian king's daughter, fhe refolved to feek a new intcrcil, by 
difpofing of heifclf in marriage to fomc-body e!fe j and not 
feeing how fhe could do this more to her advantage than by 
marrying the next heir to the crown, ihe fixed upon him, and 
took him in the room of his brother r . This /InUnchus was 
the fecond fon of Demetrius Scter, and had been fent ro Cni- 
dis with his brother Demetrius, to be kept there as. in a place 
of Ufety, during the war between their father and nlexander 
Hulas, He feems to have continued in thole paita, even 
alter his brother's acceflion to the crown ; for lie is laid to 
have been at Rhodes when Demetrius was taken priiuner ; 
and there in all likelihood the mefTengei lint by Clecpatra 
found him : For he, having accepted the offer, and the. cup - 

1 MaCC a B. h \ c. t \. ver. r , 2, 3 Josi ph. Awt'iq 1. xiii c 9. 
J '^r in 1. xxxvi c. 1 . &. I. X'Owviii, c. 9. 1 -\ppia*. in 

Syriac p. 132. Just in. ibid. Joseph, ubi f-jpra. c 1 z. 

O 1 He was called Sidetes or Sedetes, from the Syria? word 7.\an : \ 
which fignifies to hunt, he being much given to that m..i. ; y d:verfi- 
on (103 . Sjtucellus thinks he had this appellation from the city 
ofSidon, whence he firlt marched againll Trypbon. J>.fr?bus bellows 
upon him the fur name of Piui (104.) Juifin calls him afrei his 
father's name, Sifer', 10^), and EuCcbiui gives hiin no other name 
but that of Sidetes, a name, fiy, chit writer, which he well deferv- 
ed from his paflion for hunting. 

^103) Pint ittPtob. (\0\} Jojepb Antiq l.\\\. ij" /. xiii. 
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on a/Turned the title of king of Syria, wrote immediately a 
letter to Simon, dated from the ijles of the fea, that is, from 
Rhodes, as is commonly underftood, fince he had been there 
a little before f . In this letter he complained of Try phones 
unjuft ufurpation, and acquainted Simon, that he was pre- 
paring to come into Syria, to take vengeance on that trea- 
cherous aflaffin and ufurper, and recover his father's king- 
dom ; and therefore, to gain him over to his intereft, he 
confirmed to him all the privileges and immunities which 
other kings had granted to the Jewijh nation, exempted 
Jerufak?n from the jurifdi&ion of the kings of Syria, and 
to many other valuable privileges, added that of coin- 
ing money, the only regal prerogative which the heads of 
the Jewijh nation feemed to want 1 The wife high- 

prielt therefore did not think it advifeable to reject fuch ad- 
vantageous offers, whereby he was inverted in rhe rights of 
royalty, and made a free, independent and fovereign ar- 
biter of the religion, revenues, and government of his coun- 
try ; but prepared to ailift Sidetes in mounting the throne of 
his anceftors, and driving out the ufurper. 

The young prince therefore, depending on the friend- 
fhip of the Jews, in the beginning of the following year, 
left Rhodes, and landed in Syria + with an army of mercena- 
ries, whom he had hired in Greece, Jfia Minor, and the 
iflands, and having married Cleopatra, joined what forces (he 
had to his own, took the field, and marched againft Try- 
pho>u At the fight of a prince of the blood of the Selewi- 
da, mo ft o\ the ufurper's forces, weary of his tyranny, a- 
bandoned him, and going over to Ant'iochus^ augmented his 
army to the number of an hundred and twenty thoufand foot 
and ei^jif thoufand horfe. Tryphon, not being in a condition 
to keep the field againft fo great a force, had no refource 
hut in flight i he therefore retired to the city of Dora in the 

' Maccab.I.i. c. 15. ver. r Justin. AppiAN.ibid. 1 Mac* 
c a 3 . 1. i.e. 4. ver. 2 — ■ — 

'P) Till the reign of Jniiocbus, the Syrian kings had conftantly 
rcf\i(cd the Jews the privilege of coining money; but Simon, it 
feems^did nor wait for the new king's grant, rhe Icings of Syria 
not being then in a condition to diTpuce with him that prerogative. 
He had three years before flruck medals with his own name, and 



by the reduft/bn of the fortrefs of Jeru/alem. Thus event was re* 
prelented on the re verfc by the figure of a palm. tree, the fynv 
bol of Judcca. y 

neighbourhood 
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neighbourhood of Ptolemais, where he was clofe befieged by 
Antiocbus, who employed all his fea and land-forces againft 
the place. During this fiege the high-prieft Simon fignaliz- 
ed his zeal for the new king, fending him two thoufand 
chofen men, with confiderable prefents in gold, filver, arms, 
and engines of war. But profperity had changed the heart 
of Antiocbus \ he fent back to Simon his prefents and troops, 
and with them Atbenobius, one of his friends, to demand the 
reftitution of Gazara, Joppa, and the fortrefs of Jerufa- 
/em, with feveral other places then held by Simon, which he 
claimed as belonging to the crown of Syria , or el(e five 
hundred talents in lieu of them, and five hundred more for 
the damages that were done by the Jews within the bor- 
ders of his dominions. To this mefTage Simon anfwered, 
That for Gazara and Joppa he was willing to pay the king 
an hundred talents ; but, as to the other places, they origi- 
nally belonged to Judaa, and had been unjuftly taken from 
the Jeuui/h nation ; wherefore, fmce he had now re-taken 
them, he was refolved not to part with them* Atbenobius 
was highly offended at this anfwer, and on his return to 
the king's camp, infpired him with the fame rage and hatred 
to the Jews which he had conceived. Hereupon Cendebaus, 
one of the chief commanders of the Syrian troops, was im- 
mediately detached with one part of the army againft Simon, 
while the king in perfon, with the other, purfued the fiege 
of Dora. When the city was reduced to the laft extremity, 
Trypbon found means to make his efcape from thence to 
Orthofta, another maritime town of Pbcenice, and from 
Ortbofia to Apamea, his native city Front inus tells us, 
that all the way he fcattered money on the road, in order 
to keep the purfuers employed, and by that means retarded 
the troops of Antiocbus, and got fafe into Apamca ; but the 
city being taken by aflault, as Jofephus informs us, Trypbon 
was killed in the third year of the captivity of Demetrius. 
Appian tells us, that he was taken after a moft gallant refin- 
ance, and put to death by Antiocbus. Strabo fays, that he 
fhut himfelf up in a ftrong caftle, where he was reduced to 
fuch ftraits, that, out of defpair, he laid violent hands 011 
himfelf; and laftly, Syncellus writes, that the city of Orthn- 
fta being fet on fire, he leaped into the flames, and there 
perifhed. Thus Trypbon ended his days, after he had raited 
great difturbances in Syria, dethroned one of her kings, put 

u Ma cca d. I. i. c. 15. Joseph. Antiq. I. xiii. c. i z. Ap- 
f ian. in Syriac. p. 132. St r a no, 1. xiv. p. 66S. 

his 
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his ward to death, poffeflcd himfclf of the crown, and mod 
grievoufly opprefred both his friends and enemies ( QJ. His 
death having put an end to the interline broils, rfntiochus 
afcended his father's throne without any further oppofition, 
and enjoyed it nine years. Having now no rival ro con- 
tend with) for his brother was fti!i a captive in Partbia^ he, 
in the firft place, reduced all the cities of Syria, which, tak- 
ing; advantage of 'the late troubles, had fhaken off the yoke, 
and made themfelves independent. He then turned his arms 
again ft Jud&a, and wis attended in this expedition with far 
better fu.ceis than Csndebans one of his generals had been-; 
for he laid fiege to "JeruJaUm itfelf, and reduced it to fuch 
flra.ts, that John Hyrcanus* who had fucceeded his father 
Slum: in the office of high-pricft, was obliged tn cnpitulare 
and deliver up the city. But as to the wars which he had 
made upon the Jews, firft by CevAtbtrus , and afterwards in 

pcrfon, we fhail relate them at length in the hiftory of that 
people. As the Jjws were at that time under the protec- 
tion of the Ramans , fi nee the treaties mule hy trVm vthh 
Simon ftill fubfifred under his Ton and fucceiior in the high- 
pricfihood, Sidetes fearing the refentment or that powerful 
republic, on account of the devastations he had committed in 
'Judaa, fent embulladors to Scipio Africanus, who was then 
in Spain* with magnificent prefents, hoping, by this means, 
to appeafe the wrath of the fenate, and obtain the protection 
of Romr 9 without which he did not think himfclf well fet- 
tled on the throne. Scipio, who had known Anticchus in 
A.-'-iy received his embaifadors in a very polite and obliging 
manner, a (Tn red them of the efteem and affi-ftion he had 
for their mailer, and accepted of the v tillable jewels which 
thev had brought fo far : but itnniediatelv diftrihutcd them 
among Lis ioioiers, gencroufly rewarding the v.dour of thofe 



• QJ There n^e *}>]'> fome meJ.ils to be fcen, rcprefenting 
7V*V>v/ with a dudem on hi* he:J, and on (he revcrfe a helmer, 
the fvnibol of war, whirh he hid declared ay.imll his lawful foie- 
rrpi. On rhefe medal* he N honoured w.rh the tide of kin<^T,y- 
p'">>f, and Tsvr.'unn f'v poxvc- ful kin* I Tt> former name, which 
iva:. Dio.'h'xs, he chanced, as toon a.s he afcended the throne, 
for that <m Trytrtw! Jo/'-pfa/* uys, that he reigned only three 
jcar- ; bat o:ners w'M have mm to have reigned fjx years com- 
plete ; that i^ from rite beginning of the fecond year of 
Simens iii^h pnclMioaJ. to tae end of the feventh. when the u- 
lurpcrdied. Ao.oidi.i-r to tm> comruM lion, lie died in the one 
hand red and fevw.- f\::: vc.r of" tlu hingdoxn of the (>>,,{i t or 
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who had diflinguifheJ themfelves in the fiege of Numantia? 
which he was then carrying on w . 

Aitiochus having, as he thought, gained himfelf a powerful 
protector among the Ramans y and concluded a peace with 
the 'Jews ) prepared to march with a powerful army into 
the ealr, againlt Phrahates king of Partbia, under pretence 
ot delivering his brother Demetrius Nicator y wno bad been 
detained feveral years a prifoner in Hyrcania. The captive 
piincc had all the honours paid him that w ere due to a 
crow ned head. He had married RJoodogune the lifter Phra- 
hates, as we have related above, and feeraed to Jive very 
happily with that princefs, being plentifully fupplied by his 
brother-in-law with all the pleafures and diveriions he could 
wifh for ; but all this did not make him amends for the lofs 
of a throne. In the midft of all his pomp and fliew, he ft ill 
considered himfelf as a captive and a dethroned king, and 
had feveral times attempted to nv.ke his efcape, but without 
fucceis, having been purfued, taken, and, for fome time, 
more clofely confined. Under the plauiible pretence of de- 
livering him, but, in reality, with a defign to recover fomc 
provinces lately ufurped by the Parthians y Aniiocbus march- 
ed with a numerous army againfl: Phrahates. He is faid to 
have had in that expedition above fourfcore thoufand men 
well armed and difciplined ; but the train of luxury, as JuJ- 
tiu {tiles it, confithng of (litters, cooks, confectioners, ac- 
tors, fingers, lewd women, &c. whole only bufinefs was to 
promote luxury and effeminacy, was four times as numerous 
a* the army ; for they are faid by At hen aits to have amount- 
ed to three hundred thoufand perfons and upwards ; howe- 
ver, fortune favoured Antiochus in his firit enterprizes. 
Upon the report of his march, the AJfyrians and Baby- 
lonians flocked to him from all parts, acknowledging him 
for their lawful fove reign. As they had been accuttomed 
to live under the government of the fucccflbrs of Alexan- 
der the (jrejt, they could not brook, a foreign yoke. An* 
tuchusy depending upon the affection of thofe who came 
daily to join him, advanced into Babylonia and AL'dia y 
and being met by ludutes the Parthian general, on the 
banks nt the Lycus, intirely defeated him, as lie did af- 
terward* Phrah:it£s himfelf in three lucccfiive battles: bv 
which means he recovered all the provinces which had 
iuimerly belonged to the Syrian empire, except Part hid 
alone, where PhrabaUi was ieduc.:d within the narrow 



vv I. iv. Epit. 1. Ivii 
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bounds of the antient Parthian kingdom. John^ the high- 
prieft of the Jews* followed Antiocbus in this expedition, 
and is faid by Eufebius and Sulpitius Severus to have pe- 
netrated as far as Hyrcania^ and to have taken the fur- 
name of Hyrcanus from the victories he gained over that 
people. Be that as ic will, he certainly had a great fhare 
in all the victories gained by Antiocbus^ and, at the end of 
the campaign, returned to Jerufalem^ loaded with glory and 
rich fpoils * . 

The reft of the army wintered in the eaft, and, on ac- 
count of the prodigious number of the foldiers and their 
attendants, amounting in all to four hundred thoufand 
perfons, were obliged to feparate, and quarter at fuch a 
diftance from each other, that they could not, in cafe of 
any fudden attack, join in one body for their mutual de- 
fence. The inhabitants, whom they had moft tyran- 
nically opprefled in all the places where they were 
quartered, taking advantage of their being thus feparat- 
ed, confpired with the Partbians to rid themfelves of 
their troublefome guefts, and maflacre them all in one 
day in their feveral quarters, before they could come to the 
afliftance of one another «j and this they executed accordingly. 
Antiocbus.) who had kept a body of troops about his per (on, 
marched to affift the quarters neareft him \ but was over- 
powered by numbers, and killed, with all thofe who attend- 
ed him. The reft of the army underwent the fame fate, and 
the flaughter was fo general, that, out of fuch a prodigious 
number of perfons, fcarce one had the good fortune to return 
into Syr/tf, and carry thither the fad news of this dreadful o- 
verthrow y . This is the account which Juftin^ Jofepbus, 
Eufebius, and Orofius give of this prince's death. Eufebius 
adds, that Pbrabatei killed him with his own hand ; but Appian 
tells us, that Antiocbus , having loft a battle, killed himfelf in a fit 
ofdefpair; and &lian, that the unfortunate prince, after the 
lofs of a battle, threw himfeif headlong from the top of a 
high place, that he might not fall alive into the enemy's 
hands z . Some modern writers are of opinion, that this 

x Justin. 1. xxxviii. c. t. Sc 10. & I. xlii. c. I. Lrv. 1. lix. 
Athbnveus, 1 x. c. 12. & 1. xii. c. 19. App 1 a n . in Syriac. p. 
132. Josiph. I. xiii. c. 16. Val. Max. 1. ix. c. 1. Oros. 
L v. c. 10. y Justin. 1. xxxviii c. 10. Diodor. Si- 

cul. in excerpt. ValcAi, p. 374. Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 16. 
Oros. 1. v. c. 10. Appian. ibid. Athen. 1. x. p. 439. 
2 Appian. Jua-riN. Joseph, ibid. ^Eiian. de animal. 1.x. 
c. 34. 

was 
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was the Antiochus, of whom mention is made in the epiftle of 
the Jews-ztt Jerusalem to their countrymen in Egypt, as we 
read in the beginning of the fecond book of the Maccabees. 
Upon the authority of that hiftory they tell us, that Antio- 
chus, having a mind to plunder the temple of Nanea, a god- 
defs worfhipped - by the Parthians (R), declared that he 
would marry her, and, entering the temple, demanded the 
treafures of the goddefs to be delivered up to him by way of 
dowry. This facrilegious proceeding provoked the priefts, 
who, to revenge the affront offered to their deity, killed An- 
tiocbus with ftones thrown from the roof of the temple, cut 
his body in pieces, and threw them out of the temple which 
he had profaned .'■ This is what we read of one of the An- 
tiocbus 9 s of Syria in. the hiftory of the Maccabees 2 . And 
indeed neither the time, nor the circumftances of his death, 
allow us to apply what is faid there to any other ; but whe- 
ther the authority of that writer ought to be preferred in this 
particular to that of the profane hiftorians, is what we leave 
to the decifion of our readers. We have already obferved, 
that there is a great difagreement among hiftorians with rela- 
tion to the death of this prince ; which is a ftrong proof, that 
herein they were deftitute of authentic records. Jujlin and 
Jofephus, who tell us that he, was killed in battle, add, that 
Phrahates would have the pkafure of feeing the dead body of 
his conquered enemy, which he afterwards caufed to be put 
in a filver coffin, and fent into Syria> to be there interred a- 
mong his anceftors b . Athenaus^ upon the credit of Pofido- 
7iius of Apamea, an antient hiftorian, writes, that Ph'rahates, 
in beholding the dead body of his enemy, reproached him 
with his ralhnefs and debaucheries in the following words : 
Your wine, O Antiochus, and your too great confidence^ have 
brought you to this untimely end ; you thought you could have 
fwallowed the kingdom of Arfaces in your great cups*. Among 
the many captives that fell into the hands of the Parthians, 
were fome young princefles of the blood of the Seleucid/v. 
One of thefe being carried to Phrahates, that prince was 

2 Maccab. 1. ii. c. i. b Justin. Joseph. App ian. ibid. 

c Ath en. 1. i. C. 12. 

(R) Mod of the interpreters of the fcripture are of opinion, 
that the goddefs, which the Medes and Perfians called in their 
language Nanea, was the fame with the Diana of the Greeks and 
Latins. Of this Luther and Mrianfthon were fo fully convinced, 

that, in the verfion of the bible which they publifhed, they put Dh 
ana in Head of Nanea* 

Vol. IX, C fo 
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fo taken with her charms, that he married her. This prin- 
cefs was not the daughter of Antiochus ^ as a modern writer 
tells us, but of Demetrius Nicator^ and had attended her 
uncle Antiochus in this expedition, as we read - in Jujlin d . 
The death of Antiochus was univerfally lamented all over, the 
Syrian empire, he being a prince endowed with fome excel- 
lent qualities. He was a great lover of juftice, always ready 
to forgive, and greatly inclined to mercy. Diodorus Siculus e 
and Jofephus himfelf £ tell us, it was wholly owing to the 
generofity and good-nature of Antiochus^ that the Jewijh na- 
tion was not intirely cut off and utterly deftroyed $ for after 
he had reduced the city of Jerufahm to the laft extremity, he 
granted the inhabitants a peace upon very reafonable terms, 
cpntrary to the opinion of all his officers, and inclination of 
the whole army j for they all pre/Ted him to lay hold of that 
opportunity, and extirpate the whole nation. They urged 
againft them, that they had been driven out of Egypt as an 
impious pepple, hated by the gods, and abhorred by all man- 
kind 3 that they looked upon the reft, of human race as ene- 
mies, and therefore would have no communication with 
them, nor eat, drink, or freely converfe with any except 
thofc of their own feci; that they did not adore the fame 
gods, but had laws, cuftoms, and a religion quite different 
from that of all other nations ; on which confederations they 
well deferved to be treated* with the utmoft contempt, to be 
hated .qnd abhorred by all nations, and utterly extirpated as 
declared enemies to all mankind. But, notwithftanding thefe 
ill-natured insinuations, Antiochus^ being touched with a ge- 
nerous compaffion for the unhappy city, granted the inhabi- 
tants more favourable terms than they could ever have ex- 
pected; nay, he would not even infift upon-, rebuilding the 
fortreft at Jerufalem^ finding Hyrcanus unwilling to comply 
with this article, though he might at that time have impofed 
upon him and the whole nation what conditions he pleafed. 
During the ftege of Jerufahm he gave another remarkable 
jnftance, not only of good-nature, but even of piety. For 
John Hyrcanus, having fent a herald to him, as the feaft of 
the tabernacles approached, begging a truce during the fefti- 
val, he not only complied with his requcft, but moreover 
fent victims and other things neceffary for the facrifices that 
were to be offered at that folemnity *. Plutarch relates of 
tin's prince, that, having one day loft his way in the purfuit 

d Justm s. 1. xxxviii. c. 10. c Diodor. Sicul. 1. xxxiv. 
apml Phot. cod. 244. p. U50. f Joseph. Antiq. 1- xiii. c, 

*6. p Piodor. Sicul. & Joseph, ibid. 

of 
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of a wild beaft, he was obliged to pafsa night without any 
of his attendants, who had taken another rout, in a fin a II 
cottage, where he met with a poor, but hearty entertain- 
ment. At fupper he fhewcd himfelf very free and eafy, and, 
as he was defirous to know the real fentiments of his fub* 
jefts with refpeft to his conduft, he dexteroufly touched 
upon that topic ; when the mafter of the houfe, not fufpeft- 
ing who he was, told him, that the king, as was commonly 
believed, meant well, but his immoderate love for the chace 
made him lay the weight of affairs on others, and repofe too 
great a confidence in his minifters, whofe actions did not al- 
ways anfwer the goodnefs of his intentions* This the prince 
took in good part, and next morning when the lords of his 
court arrived at the cottage, he thanked his landlord in their 
prefence for his kindnefs, but more efpecially for having told 
him the truth, which none of thefe, faid he, has honefty 
enough to do, though I have taken them into my fervice for 
that purpofe. A prince, fays Plutarch in this place, muft 
not expefl to hear a word of truth at court, or to know 
what his fubje£b think of him, while he is furrounded by 
courtiers, whofe chief bufinefs it is to deceive, and perfuadc 
their fovereign that his fubje&s are well pleafed with his con- 
duel, that he, in like manner, may be fatisfied with theirs h . 
But to refurne the thread of our hiftory. 

P bra hates, upon his being defeated in three (ucceffive ba ti- 
tles by Antiochus, had at laft fet his brother Demetrius at li- 
berty, and fent him with a body of troops into Syria , with 
a defign to raife difturbances there, and by that means oblige 
Antiochus" to abandon Parthia, and haften home to the defence 
of his own kingdom. But upon the news of the maffacre, 
he detached a party of horfe after him, with orders to bring 
him back. Demetrius had been apprehenfive of fome order 
of this nature, and therefore had marched with fuch expedi- 
tion, that he was got over the Euphrates into Syria, before 
the party fent after him could reach the frontiers of that 
country. In this manner he recovered his kingdom, and 
made great rejoicings on that occafion, while all Syria was 
in tears for the lofs of the army in the eafl, there being fea'ree 
a family in the whole country, which had not a fharc in 
that common calamity 1 . The Parthian king, being flufhed 
with the late fuccefs and victory over Antiocbus, rcfolved to 
carry the war into Syria, and revenge the invafion the Sy- 
rians had made into his dominions. But, while he was mak- 

h Pr.u'r, in Apophthegm, p. 184. 1 Justin. 1. xxxix. 

C. r. 
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ing the neceflary preparations for this expedition, the Scythi- 
ans, whom he had difobliged, forced him to keep at home, 
and employ the forces he had raifed againft Syria, in the de- 
fence of his own dominions, as we Qiall relate in the hiftory 
of the Parthians. Upon the death of Antiochus, Hyrcanus 
revolted from the Macedonians, and made himfelf abfolute 
and wholly independent, neither he, nor any of his defend- 
ants, paying thenceforth to the kings of Syria any tribute 
or homage. 

In the mean time, a civil war breaking out in Egypt be- 
tween Ptolemy Phyfcon and Cleopatra his divorced queen, the 
latter being greatly diftrefled by the lofs of a battle, fent em- 
bafladors to Demetrius, who had married her*eldeft daughter 
by Ptolemy Philo?netor> to implore his afliftance, and promife 
him the crown of Egypt for his reward. Demetrius without 
hefitation accepted the propofal, marched into Egypt with all 
his forces, and there laid fiege to Pelujium. As Demetrius 
had made, himfelf very odious to all his fubje&s, by his 
tyrannical government and vicious manners, the inha- 
bitants of Antioch,' Apamea, and ether cities, taking ad- 
vantage of his abfence, raifed a rebellion againft him. This 
forced Demetrius to abandon the fiege, and return by long 
jnarches to his own dominions ; fo that Cleopatra, being def- 
titute of all afliftance, was forced to leave Egypt. Upon 
her flight Phyfcon, having without much trouble fettled his 
affairs at home, refolved to revenge the late invafion of Deme- 
trius, his declared enemy. The Syrians were quite tired out 
with the tyranny of a prince, whom a nine years captivity 
had rendered ftill more wild and infupportable. Phyfcon 
therefore, taking advantage of this general averfion, fet up 
an impoftor againft him, called Alexander Zebina. He was 
the fon of a pawn-broker of Alexandria ; but pretending to 
be the fon of Alexander Balas, under that title laid claim to 
the crown of Syria, Phyfcon furnifhing him with an army to 
take pofleflion of it (S). On his arrival in Syria multitudes 

flocked 

(S) Jofepbus tells us (106), that the Syrians, not being any longer 
able to bear the tyrannical oppreffions of Demetrius, defired Pto- 
lemy Phyfcon to give them another king of the race of the Seleucid<v; 
and that Phyfcon, laying hold of this opportunity to be revenged 
on Demetrius, fent Zebina into Syria at the head of a formidable 
army. This Zebina was, according to Juftin, the fon of one Pro* 
tarcbus, a pawn-broker of Alexandria ; but to conceal the mean • 

Kefs of his extraction, he gave out that Antiochus Sidetet had adopted 

i\o6) J o/efb. /. xiii. r. 17. 

him. 
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flocked to him* without examining the juftice of his preten- 
tions*, or caring whom they had for king, provided they 
got rid of Demetrius, whofe tyranny they could no longer, 
|>ear *. Thatprince, though deferted by moft of his fubjeds, 
ftill fupported himfelf with a fmall army. At length the two 
rivals came to a battle in the neighbourhood of Damafcus in 
Cale-Syria? in which Demetrius was entirely defeated, and 
moft o£ his army cut in pieces. The fugitive king made the 
beft of his way with a fmall number of faithful fervants to 
Ptolemais, where his wife Cleopatra then was. But fhe frill 
retaining her former refentment againft him for his marrying 
RBodagunel ordered the gates to be fhut againft him. Where- 
upon the unhappy prince having now no refource in his mif- 
fortunes, but the city of Tyre, where was a temple which 
his brother Antiochus had made a place of refuge, he imbar- 
qued at Ptolemais, and failed thither, thinking that under the 
protedion of a place fanctified by religion, he might fafely 
wait for a turn of fortune. But he was fcarce landed, when 
the traitor, to whom he had committed the government of 
that city, caufed him to be put to death, in the beginning of 
the fourth vear of his reign after his return from Parthia i(T). 



Upon 



Justin, ibid. 1 Justin, ibid. 



him and that in virtue of this adoption he had an unqueftionable 
right to the crown. This fable was with great care and induftry 
foread by Ptolemy, and credited by the populace, who only want- 
ed a pretence to authorize their revolt. While all things feerned 
to favour the new king, the body of Antiochus mclofed in a fiber 
coffin was brought to Antiocb by order of Phrahates ; and the grief 
Ztbiua expreffed, wjth the artful tears he fhed at the fight of the 
dead body, confirmed the people in their belief of his pretended a- 
doption. This is the account which Juftin gives us of this impor- 
ter But Porphyrins rays, that he was font into Syria by P by/con 
as the fon of Alexander Balas, and that he was from him called 
Alexander, though the Syrians gave him the furnarne of Zebina, be- 
caufe he was generally believed to be one of Ptolemf* flaves, that 
word in the Syriac tongue fignifying bought or redeemed ( 107). 

(T) There is a great difagreement among authors as to the man- 
ner of his death. Porphvrim fays, that he was killed at Tyre, while 
he was going 00 board a*foip with adefign to feck forfhelter feme- 
where clfc ; Jofepbns, that he was taken pnfoner by his rival, and 
that thehardlhips he fuffered in his captivity put an end to hi: 
life ; Livy and Appian, that he was killed by the exprefs command 

(107) /// Grae, Eufeb. Scalig. p. 227. 

of 
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Upon his death Cleopatra retained a fmall part of the kingdom* 
and Zebina reigned over all the reft ; and for the better 
curing himfelf in the pofleffion of the crown, he entered in- 
to a ftrift alliance with John Hyrcanus prince of the JewSj 
who, as an able ftatefman, taking advantage of thefe divifions, 
greatly increafed the power of the nation, which he govern- 
ed ra (U). 

Sekucus 

™ Joseph. Antiq.L xiil c. 17. 

of his wife Cleopatra. That he was killed at Tyre is certain, and 
that the Tynans were acceflkry to his death, is very probable ; for 
from this very year they began a new epoch, as appears from Eu- 
febius (108) ; whence fome have concluded, that for killing Deme- 
trius they obtained either of Cleopatra or Zebina their freedom, and 
liberty to live according to their own laws. In the feveral antient 
infcriptions mentioned by Grotius (109J, the city of Tyre is honour- 
ed with the epithets of religious, facred, and independent : Since 
therefore the epoch of their liberty and independency began in the 
very year that Demetrius Nicator was killed in or near their city, 
fome writers have, not without good grounds, conjectured, that 
their liberty was owing to the hand they had in the death of De- 
metrius (no), 

(U) We cannot help obferving in this place, that in the troubles 
of Syria the Jewijh high-priefls, though men of unqueftionable pi- 
ety, and ftricT; juftice, never failed to Side with fuch princes as of- 
fered the rnoll advantageous terms for them and their nation, with- 
out ever examining whether thofe who offered them had any title 
to the crown or no. It was not hereditary right they minded, but 
the good of their country ; the latter had great weight in their 
councils, the former none at all ; in their opinion, if we may be 
allowed iO judge of their fentiments from their conducl, that 
prince alone had right to govern, who governed well. For in what 
other manner can we account for the conduct of Jonathan Simon, 
and John Hyrcanus? Jonathan fuppor ted to the utmoftof his pow- 
er Alexander Balas a notorious importer and ufurper, againft De- 
metrius Soter, who was undoubtedly veiled with all the right which 
birth can give to a crown. But Balas was like to govern better, 
and therefore in the opinion of the virtuous high-priell had a bet- 
ter titleto go vern. If Jonathan believed the claim of Demetrius 
better grounded, he was guilty of the grcateft injufticc and diflio- 
iiefty in aflifling his rival to drive him from the throne, and in put- 
ting many thoufands to the fword for no other reafon, but becaufe 
they refufed to abandon that prince, and join his competitor. On 
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Sekucus^ the eldeft fon of Demetrius Nicator by Cleopatra , 
being now in the twentieth year of his age, took upon 
him the title of king, and by the affiftance of fome of his 
friends, caufed himfelf to be acknowledged in the provinces, 
which lay next to that part of Syria, that was held by his 
mother. This raifed no fmall jealoufy in the breaft of that 
ambitious woman, who was for reigning alone ; and befides 
feared left Seleucus Ihould in time revenge his father's death, 
which was generally afcribed to her. To free herfelf there- 
fore from this double uneafinefs, having invited her fon to a 
conference, fhe killed him with her own hand by plunging 
a dart into his breaft, after he had reigned, or rather bore the 

title of king, one year n . 

Notwithstanding this barbarous and horrid murder, 
which raifed an univerfal indignation all over Syria, three of 
Zebina's captains,- viz. Antipater, Clonius 9 and Mropus, re- 
volted from him to Cleopatra ; and having feized on Laodi- 
cea, refolved to annoy from thence, and by degrees reduce, 
the neighbouring country. But 'Lebina, who was of a mild 
temper, and unwilling to ufe feverity or violence, till all o- 

n Liv. Epift. I. k. Orosius, 1. v. c. 2. Ap p i an- in Syriac. 
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the other hand, if Balas had, in the opinion of Jonathan, a more 
juft title to the crown, as he muft: have had in whatever it was 
grounded, we muft own there is fome right which takes place of 
hereditary right. Nay, the whole conduct of Jonathan, of his 
brother Simon, and of John Hyrcauus, fon to the latter, plainly 
(hews, that thefe three great luminaries of the Jewifh church, and 
nation, acknowledged no fuch right , but were altogerh^r (hangers 
to a certain doctrine, which generally obtains abroad, and has not 
been without its patrons even among us. For Jonathan not only 
efpoufed with great warmth the caufe of Balas againft Demetrius 
Soter, but with the fame zeal fupported Antiochus Thetis, the fon of 
Balas, in oppofition to Demetrius Nicator, the fon of Demetrius So- 
ter. Simony who fucceeded his brother in the office of high-pricft, 
was no lefs fanguine in the caufe of Demetrius Nicator againft Anti- 
ochus Theus, than his brother had been in that of Antiochus Thetis a- 
gainft Demetrius Nicator. Laftly, John Hyrcanus, when raifed, up- 
on his father's death, to the high-priefthood, did not fcruplc to enter 
into an offenfive and defenfive league with Alexander Y*cbina % ano- 
ther ufurperand impoftor, againft Antiochus Grypus the (on of Deme- 
trius Nicator, and confequently by birth the lawful heir to the crown. 
Is it notmanifeft from hence beyond difputc, that the heads of the 
Jewoijb nation either acted with the utmoft injuftice, or were quite 

unacquainted with what we call hereditary right 

ther 
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ther means had proved unfuccefsful, invited "hem to return 
to their duty, promifing not only to pardon them, but to re- 
ftore them to their former rank. Upon his parole they put 
themfelves into his hands, and he not only generoufly forgave 
them, but even repofed the fame confidence in them he had 
done before, without once reproaching them with their defec- 
tion. All authors agree, that this prince was endowed w ith 
many excellent and truly princely qualities. He received all 
who approached him, in a moft affable and engaging manner, 
was flow to puni/h, and always ready to pardon, even his 
moft inveterate enemies. In fhort, the good-nature he (hew- 
ed on all occafions, and the great defire he had to pleafe all 
gained him the affeftions of the Syrians to fuch a degree, that- 
even thofe who abhorred the impofture, by which he had goc 
pofleflion of the crown, could not help wifliirg he might 
long enjoy it °. 

In the mean time Cleopatra, tKinking it neceflary for her 
intereft to have one, at leaft, with the name of king, to give 
countenance to the authority by which fhe governed, recall- 
ed her other fon, by name Antiochus, from Athens, whither 
Ihe had fent him for the benefit of his education. He no 
fooner arrived, then fhe declared him king of Syria, but al- 
lowed him no more than the bare title ; all the authority fhe 
Jcept for herfelf, the prince, as he was then quite unexperienc- 
ed, and under twenty years of age, fuffering her for fome 
time to rule without controuL To diftinguilh this from 
ether Syrian princes of the fame name, he is generally cal- 
led Grypus, a furname taken from his aquiline nofe. Jofe- 
pbus, and Porphyrins ftile him Phihmetor, but on his medals 
he bears the name of Epiphanes 

As Zebina had been put in pofleflion of the greater part of 
Syria by troops fent him out of Egypt 9 Phyfcon infifted upon 
his doing him homage for his new dominions, and paying an 
annual tribute to the crown of Egypt > as an acknowledgment 
of his dependence j which Zebina refufing to comply with 
Phyfcon, coming to an agreement with Cleopatra his niece* 
gave his daughter Tryphcena in marriage to her fon Grypus\ 
and fent a confiderable army into Syria to drive from the 
throne the pcrfon he had a few years before placed on it. One 
battle determined the difputc : Zebina's army was defeated 
and he forced to fave himfelf by flight in Ant'wcb. There, as he 
was in great want of money, he allowed his foldiers to feizc 
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on the rich furniture of the temple of Jupiter^ having no 
other means to pay them their arrears ; the ftatue of vic- 
tory, which was of mafly gold, he took for hirnfelf, faying 
that Jupiter had promifed him victory. Hereupon the citi- 
zens, taking up arms in defence of their temples, fell upon 
him unexpectedly, and drove him with great flaughter of 
his men out of the city. In the mean time the united for- 
ces of Grypus and Pby con coming up, his army difperfed, 
not being in a condition to venture a fecond engagement. 
Zebina himfelf embarqued on a fmall veffel, which he found 
ready to fet fail for Greece ; but being taken in his paf- 
fage by a pirate, he was delivered up to Grypus , and by him 
put to death in the fourth year of his reign Jofcpbus 
fays, that he was killed in battle * and Pcrphyrius, that 
upon the lofs of his army he put an end to his life by poi- 
fon, in the fourth year of the hundred and hxty-rourth 
olympiad f . 

Grypus , being thus delivered from a troublcfome rival, 
began to take on him the authority, as well as the name, of 
king. Cleopatra could not brook this diminution of her 
power and grandeur ; and therefore refolved to cut off Antio- 
cbits, as fhe had before done Seleucus, and call to the crown 
another fon fhe had by Antic cbus Sidetes ; under whom, he 
being an infant, fhe hoped to rule, without controul, lor 
many years, and thereby fix herfelf f« on the throne, that 
her fon fhould be entirely dependent on her. With this view 
the wicked woman, having prepared a poifonous potion, 
offered it to Grypus one day as he returned hot and wears- 
from fome exercife. But that prince, having been forewarn- 
ed of her defign, pretending refpe£t to his mother, d clued 
her to drink firft ; which fbe refilling to do, he called in 
fome of the chief lords of his court, and in their pretence 
told her, that fhe had been charged with a defign of poi lim- 
ing him, and that the only means (he had to clear tarf/lf 
from all fufpicion of fo black a crime, was to d i ink. herleli 
what fhe had offered to him. The unhappy woman, having 
no other evafion or refource, wns forced to yield. The 
poifon had its full operation on her, and in a few minutes 
put an end to the life of a moil wicked and ambitious wo- 
man, who had been, by her unheard-of crimes for many 
years the fcourge of Syria. She had been the wife of thru 1 , 
kings of Syria , viz, uf Demetrius Nicator 7 Alexander /i«<- 
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las, and Antiochus Sidetes, and the mother of four, viz. 
of Antiochus by Alexander Balas 9 of Seleucus and Antiochus 
Grypus by Demetrius Nicator^ and of Antiachus, furnamed 
the Cyziccnian, by Antiochus Sidetcs. She had been acceilary 
to the death of two of her hufbands ; and as to her chil- 
dren, fhe had murdered one with her own hand, and would 
have in like manner difpatched another, had he not made her 
wicked defign fall upon her own head c . 

Upon her death Antiochus Grypus enjoyed the kingdom 
of Syria eight years without the Icaft difturoancc ; at the end 
of which a new competitor appeared, and contended with 
him fur the fovereignty of Syria. This was Antiochus Cy- 
zicenus his half brother. For he was the fon of Clee.patra 
by Antiochus Sidetes, and born while Demetrius her former 
hufband was prifoncr among the Parthian:. When D ^me- 
tritis returned, and recovered his dominions, after the death 
of Sidetes, Cleopatra , fearing left her fon Antiochus (hould 
fall a faenhee to his jcaloufy, fent him to Cyzicus, a city 
lying, on the Propontis in Myfia Minor, where he was 
brought up under the care and tuition of Craierus, a faithful 
eunuch, and from thence called Cyzicenus, or the Cyzicenian* 
Grypus, to whom he gave umbrage, ordered him to be poi • 
(uned but Antiochus, bei.ig informed of his defign, took 
up arms in his own defence, and at the fame time laid claim 
to the crown of Syria u . Hereupon Grypus, who was then 
preparing to invade Judaa, dropped that entcrprize, and 
raifed what troops he could to fuppxefs in the firft place his 
new rival. Cleopatra, the daughter of Pbyfcon, the Jate 
king of Egypt, had married her brother Lathuru: ; but that 
prince, though painonately fond of her, being obliged by his 
mother to divorce her and marry his younger fitter Selene, the 
divorced queen, being at her own difpolal, married Gyziccnus, 
anJ having railed an army in the ifland of Cyprus, or, as 
fome wili have it, gained over the army, which Grypus had 
there, brought it initoad of a dow;y to her new hufband. 
hy this means the forces of the two competitors being verv 
r.ear equal, they came to a battle, in which Cyzicenus, hav- 
ing the misfortune to be routed, was forced to quit the field, 
and /hut himfelf up in Antioch, which had declared for him! 
The AntioMans feemed difpofed to Hand by him to the laft, 
and therefore leaving his wife there, a* in a place of fafety, 
he privately efcaped from thence with a defign to raifc new 
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forces in other parts, and return with them againft Grypus. 
But before he could levy the neceffary troops, Grypus made 
himfelf mafter of Antioch, where he found Cleopatra wife 
to Gyzi'cenus. Tryphtsna, her ft fie r and wife to Grypus, no 
fooner heard that (he was taken, but Ihe earneftly prefled her 
hufband to deliver the captive up to her, that fhe might have 
the fatisfa&ion of putting her to death ; to fuch a degree was 
fhe imaged againft her, though her own fifter both by father 
and mother, fcr having married her hufband's enemy, and 
furnifhed him with an army to invade Syria. As Cleopatra 
had taken fahituary in one of the temples of Antiocb, Gry- 
pus could not by any means be prevailed upon to comply with 
his wife's requcft ; nay, he did all that lay in his power to 
infpire her with more religious and humane fentiments. He 
urged againft her revengeful temper the fanih'ty of the afylum, 
where her fifter had taken refuge ; and toid her, that the 
death of her fifter would be of no advantage to them, or 
prejudice to Cyzisettus ; that in all the wars, whether do- 
meftic or foreign, which he or his anceftors had ever been 
engaged in, no fort of cruelty had been pra&ifed after vic- 
tory upon women, efpecially on fo near relations ; that Cleo- 
patra was her fifter, and likewife nearly related to him- 
felf \ and therefore he defired her to fpeak no more to him 
on that fubje£r, fince he could by no means content to her 
being ufed with any feverity, or even touched, while fhe 
was in a place of refuge. But Tryfbcena^ inftead of yielding 
to his reafons, became more imaged, imagining that he was 
not prompted to take the part of that unhappy princefs by 
motives of compaffion, but of love ; and therefore adding 
jealoufy to revenge, one day in a violent fit of this double 
p.iflion, fhe fent a party of foldicrs into the temple with or- 
ders to kill the unhappy Clerpdtra in the facred place. At 
the fight of the aflaflins fhe Hed to the altar, and there the 
foldiers, not being able to tear her from the ftatue of the God, 
which Ihe embraced, cut off her amis, and then with a 
thoufand wounds put an end to her life, while fhe was im- 
ploring the god, whofe temple they profaned, and utter- 
ing with her laft breath curfes upon the authors of fo bar- 
barous a murder w . And truly her death did not remain long 
unrevenged ; for Cyzicenus, ha\ing drawn together another 
army, came to a fecond battle with his brother, put his army 

to the rout, and in the purfjit took the cruel Trypbiwiu , 
whom he immediately facrificed to the manes of his murder- 
ed wife, by a death which her cruelty well JwfcrvcJ. By 
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this overthrow Grypus being driven out of Syria retired to 
Afpendus, a city of Pamphylia, whence he had the furname 
of Afpendius *. But the next year he returned with a great ar- 
my, recovered Syria, and to put an end to the inteftine broils, 
which weakened both parties, confented to a divifion of the 
empire, in virtue of which Cyzicenus reigned at Damafcus 
over Ccele-Syria and Phcenice, and Grypus at Antioch over 
all the other provinces r . In this peaceful interval both 
brothers abandoned themfe'ves to a moft idle, indolent, and 
debauched manner of life, wallowing in all forts of pleafures, 
and fpending the greateft part of their time with lewd wo- 
men. Cyzicenus 's chief delight was to converfe wth ftage- 
players, rope-dancers, pantomimes, and above all with jug- 
glers, applying himfelf with great care and afiiduity to the 
practice of their tricks, and intirely neglecting the govern- 
ment of his kingdom and welfare of his fubjecSte z . 

While the two brothers were thus exhaufting their 
ftrength in war, or abandoning thcrnfelves to the floth and 
luxury of peace, John Hyrcanus , prince of the Jews, in- 
creafed his power and wealth to fuch a degree, that he be- 
came one of the moft powerful princes of his age, being 
nutter of all Judtva, Galilee, and Samaria, and befides of 
many frontier places in the neighbouring countries. Cyzice- 
nus indeed, at the requeft of the inhabitants of Samaria* 
which city Hyrcanus had befieged, attempted to put a ftop 
to his conquefts, but was intirely defeated by Arifiobulus and 
Antlgomis, the two fons of Hyrcanus. Samaria after this 
ovei throw, and the delivering up of Scytbopolis, which Epi- 
cra*cs the Syrian general baitly betrayed 'to Hyrcanus for 
a funs of money, being defttute of all hopes of relief, was 
obliged to funender alter having fuftained a years fiege a , 
Thus was the Syrian empire curtailedjby degrees, and foon 
brought within very narrow bounds by the inteftine troubles 
and divifions which reigned among the Seleucida, and oc- 
cafiuned at laft the lofs of the empire, as we fhall fee 
anon. 

The pence between the two brothers, Antiochus Grypus 
and Articchus Cyzicenus, was not of long continuance ; 
neither of them being fatisfied with their fhare of the empire, 
they begnn a new war ; of which feveral cities taking ad- 
Vantage, ihook off the Syrian yoke, and made themfelves 
free and independent j thefe were Tyre, Sidon, Ptolemais y 
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and Gaza 5 in others tyrants ftartcd up, ufurping a fovercigrt 
power, while the two kings were wafting their ftrength a~ 
gainft each other ; thus Tiieodorus caufed himfelf to be ac- 
knowledged the fovereign of Godara and Amathus ; Zoi/us 
poilefied himfelf of Dora and Siratons tower ; and others 
of other places b 

During thefe diftraftions Gryptts was affaffinated by He- 
racleon one of his own fubjects in the forty- fifth year of his 
a<re, after having reigned, according to Jofephus, twentv 
nine, according to Porphyrius, twenty fix years c . He left 
behind him five fons, viz. Seleucus, Antiochus and Philip , 
twins, Dtrnetrius Eucbtzrcs, and Antiochus Dionyfius. Se- 
leucus the eldeft fucceeded his father, and the reft: all reigned, 
or attempted to reigfi, in their turns- On the death of Gryp- 
us, Antiochus Cyzicenus feized Antioch, and ufed his utmoft 
efforts to make himfelf maftcr of the whole empire. Bur 
Seleucus, having drawn together a confidcrable army, marched 
ainft his uncle, and gained a complete viclory over him- 
yofephus* tells us, that Cyzicenus was taken in the purfuit, and 
put to death by SAeucus d ; Tragus writes, that he was killed 
in the engagement % and Porphyrins, that he killed himfeli 
to avoid falling into the enemy's hands f, after he had reign- 
ed eighteen years. Upon his death SeLucus made himfelf 
inafter of Antioch and the whole Syrian empire ; but did not 
hold it long. Antiochus, furnamed Eujebcs from his piety, 
the fon of Cyzicenus, having made his efcape out of Antioch, 
by the afliftance of a courtezan, when that city was taken by 
Sehucus, fled to Aradus, where he caufed himfelf to be 
crowned king of Syria, From thence he marched at the 
head of a great army, made up of the foldiers who had ferved 
under his father, engaged Selcucus, and, having cut great 
part of his troops in pieces, obliged that prince to fbut him- 
felf up in Mapjueflia^ a city of Cilicia, and abandon all the 
reft to the mercy of the conqueror B . The Mopfufjlians at 
firfi efpoufed the caufj of the fugitive prince with great zeal; 
but foon after being provoked by the exorbitant taxes, with 
which he loaded them, they turned their affection into hatred, 
rofe up in arms, and inverting the palace, in which he rclidcd, 
fet fire to it, the king and all his attendants periiuing in the 
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flames \ Porpbyrius fays, he faved himfelf from the vio- 
lence of the dames by voluntary death l , after a fhort 
reign of feven months. Antiochus and Philips the twin fons 
of Grypus, to revenge the death of their brother Seleucus^ led 
all the troops they could raifc againft Mopfuejiia-> and having 
taken the city by affault, razed it to the ground, after having 
put all the inhabitants to the fwoid. But on their return be- 
ing charged by Eufebcs on the banks of the Orontes* and their 
forces defeated, Antiochus Was drowned in attempting to 
fwim over that river on horfeback. But Philip having made 
a judicious retreat, and kept his forces together, was thereby 
enabled to difpute the empire with Eufebes. As both main- 
tained on foot great armies, the country was harafled in 
a miferable manner, and the inhabitant* reduced almoft to 

be££arv k . 

Eu/tbes, to eftablifli himfelf the better on the throne, had 
married Selene the widow of Grypus^ that politic princefs 
having, on the death of her hufband, taken polTeffion offome 
provinces of the Syrian empire, and provided herfelf with 
good troops. Ettfebes therefore, to join her intereft with 
his own, married her; which giving offence to Lathurus 
king of Egypt , whofe wife (he had been, till his mother, ob- 
liging him to divorce her, gave her in marriage to Grypus ; 
that prince fent to Cnidus fox Demetrius Euchcsres^ the fourth 
fon of Grypus y who had been brought up in that city, and 
made lim king of Da ma feus. As Eufebes and Philip were 
engaged in war againft each other, neither of them was at 
liberty to oppofe the new king. For though Eufebes had 
well retiieved his affairs, and confide rably increafed his power 
by his marriage, yet Philip made his party good againft him, 
and at length having drawn him to a battle, gained a com- 
plete vi£rory over him, and obliged him to quit Syria^ and 
take refuge among the Parthians. By this means the whole 
Syrian empire was divided between Philip and Demetrius 
Thefe two brothers might have long continued in peaceable 
poheflion of the kingdom, none of the neighbouring princes 
darin* to attack them fo long as they were united. But the 
ambition of Demetrius foon put an end to that good intelli- 
gence ; he fell on that part of Syria which Philip poffeffed, 
and having driven him out of Antioch^ and taken that city, 
purfued him as far as Beraa^ now Aleppo^ which he clofely 
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befieged, in hopes of getting his brother into his power. But 
Straton, who was lord of the place, and greatly attached to 
the intereft of Philips called to his affirmance Zizus 9 an Ara- 
bian king, and Mitbridates^ a Parthian commander ; who 
falling upon De?netrius with their united forces, put his army 
to flight, and having taken him prifoner, fent him as a pre- 
fent to the king of Partbia, where he fell into a lingering 
diftemper, of which he died. After this victory Philip fent 
home without ranfom all the Antiochians y who had been taken 
either in the battle, or in the purfuit ; which was fo pleafing 
to the inhabitants of that great metropolis, that they welcom- 
ed the conqueror on his return with loud acclamations, and 
conducted him in triumph into the city m. 

Philip had fcarce got rid of Euchcsres^ when Eufebes ap- 
peared anew in Syria, fupported in all likelihood by the 
Parthian king, in whofe dominions he had taken refuge, as 
we have related above: for he over-ran with great rapidity 
the Syrian provinces bordering on Parthia, which he could 
not have done without the aid of fome powerful prince, and 
in thofe quarters none but the king of Parthia could lend 
him any affiftance. Philip haftened to fuppr^fs him; but 
while he was engaged in the north of Syr/ # a gain ft one rival, 
another unexpectedly ftarted up in the fouth. This was An- 
tiochus Dionyjius his brother, the youngeft of the five fons of 
Grypus, who, taking advantage of Philip's abfence, feized 
on Ccele-Syria^ and chofe Damafcus for the capital of his 
new kingdom n . He was fcarce feated on the throne, when 
he engaged very imprudently in a war with Aretas king of 
Arabia Petraa^ leaving his dominions at the mercy of his 
brother Philips who in his abfence made himfelf master of 
Damafcus by the treachery of Milejius, who commanded in 
the caftle. But that prince not rewarding the traitor as 
he expedled, the firft time Philip went abroad, Milefius on 
his return fhut the gates againft him, and kept the place for 
Dionyftus? and delivered it up to him on his return out of 
Arabia, Hereupon Philip retired, and on his retreat Antio- 
chus returned into Arabia to renew the war there, In this 
fecond expedition he took his rout through fudaa, which 
giving umbrage to Alexander "Jannans^ prince of the 'Jews* 
he endeavoured to ftop his march by drawing lines between 
Joppa and AntipatriSj that being the only way lie could 

'"Joseph, ibid. & de beHo Judaic. I. i c. 3. n Justin. 

\ xl. c i. Appjan. in Svriac. & Mithridatic Joseph. Anti- 
tjuit. ibid. 

march 
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march his army. Thefe lines were twenty miles in length, 
and fortified with a wall and wooden towers at proper dif- 
tances. But all this was to* no effe£t ; for Antiochus y having 
fet fire to the towers, and obliged the Jews to retire, broke 
through the lines, and purfued bis march without farther mo- 
leftation into Arabia, where he was furprized in a difad van- 
raucous poft by Aretas, and cue off with the greateft part of 
his army. Thole who efcaped the daughter had no better 
;.i:e ; for having; retiied after the battle to the village of 
&\na y they all pcrifheu die re for want of provifions. Upon 
the oV-atho/ Antiochus, Ptolemy the {on of MeiwauSj prince 
ol Cnalds, a city in that neighbourhood, attempted to make 
himfelf matter of Damn feus. But the inhabitants, bearing 
.in utter averfion to him, chofe rather to call in Aretas, by 
whom their k inp; and their army had been lately cut off", than 
to fuhjoSt themfelves to Ptolemy. Accordingly having no 
other refource, for thev luted Philip more than Ptolemy 
himlelf, they Ant ior Aretas, and made him their king. 
This prince wa^ no fooner fettled in the fovereignty, but he 
underti.ok an expedition againtt the Je%vs y and defeated 
Alexander Janraus in a pitched battle near Addida. But foon 
after this victory a peace concluded between the contending 
parties, put a flop to all further hoftilities °. 

The Syrians being quite exhaufted, and tired out with 
the continual wars carried on in their country by the ambi- 
tious and turbulent princes of the race of SeUucus, and feeing 
no end of the devaluations, {laughters, and otlier calamities 
which attended their interline divii;ons > relolved at laft to 
exclude them all, and fubmit to a foreign prince, who might 
deliver them from the miferics of a civil war, and reftore 
tranquillity to their country. They firft caft their eyes on 
Mitlridates the Great, king of Pontus \ but it was feared 
hrs quaircls with Rome might bring w new war upon Syria. 
i v twc propofed Ptole?ny king of Egypt ; but this propofal was 
r j'-cieii, by leafon the Egyptians had always been declared 
5 is^inlcN to the Syrians. '1 hey therefore pitched on Tigranes 
k'.wj of Armenia, and lent cmbafladors to acquaint him with 
itloli::ion they had taken. Tigranes agrecil to it, came 
iv.to.SV/V/, took poflellion of that kingdom, and reigned there 
ci diieen years in gieat tranquillity ; the firft fourteen of 
u hit h \,c governed it by Mediates his lieutenant, till he was 
ohhccii to rccal him, with the troops he had tinder his com- 
manJ, :o make head aguinit the Romans 1 ", as we (hall le- 

u [o'vmmi. Antiq. J. xiii. c. 2j & de Doll. Jiidiac 1 i.e. i. 
"ft r i :. !. :. 1 c. i. \ r P I ; » . in Svri.ic. r> M*<, 119. 
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late in the hiftory of Armenia. Tigranes no fooner entered 
Syria, but Eufebes, abandoning his dominions, fled into CV- 
Ucia, where he pafled the reft of his life inobfcurity 1. What 
became of Phi lip is not known. Porpbyrius indeed mentions 
both thefe princes as living near thirty years after Ti grams 
had taken pofleflion of Syria r •> but herein that writer was 
certainly miftaken, as we fhallfhew in a more proper place. 
Selene, the wife of Eufebes, retained Ptolemais with part of 
Phcenice and Coele-Syria, and reigned there many years with- 
out moleftation, which enabled her to give her two fons an 
education fui table to their birth, Thefe were Antiochus * 
furnamed AJiaticus, becaufe brought up in AJia, and Seleucus 
Cybiofaftes f . While Selene reigned at Ptolemais, fome dif- 
turbances happening in Egypt, on account of the averfion 
which the people had conceived againft Alexander their king, 
that princefs put in her claim to the crown, as being lifter 
to Lathurus ; and fent her two fons to Rome to folicit 
the fenate in her behalf. The Romans kept them there 
two years, giving them all the time hopes of fuccefs 
in their negotiation ; but with no other view than 
to oblige Alexander by this means to buy at a dearer rate the 
favour and ,prote&ion of the fenators. And accordingly, 
when he had fpent all the treafures he was mafter of in brib- 
ing the fenate, he was at laft confirmed in the kingdom, and 
the young princes ordered to return home c . Antiochus the 
eldeft refolved to pafs through Sicily, being defirous to fee the 
curiolities of that celebrated ifland, and efpecially the city of 
Syracufe. While he flaid there, he met with an infult, 
which fliews how much Rome was corrupted in the times we 
are writing of, and what rapines and depredations were com- 
mitted in the fight of the world by the magiftrates fent by the 
republic to govern the unhappy provinces. The misfortune 
of young Antiochus is related at length, and fet out in its pro- 
per light by Cicero u . Verres, fays he, who was at that time 
prstor in Sicily, hearing that Antiochus was at Syracufe, and 
being at the fame time informed that he had along with him 
a great deal of gold and filver plate, many valuable jewels, 
and rich moveables, was tranfported with joy, as if fome rich 
inheritance had unexpectedly fallen to him. Upon the prince's 
arrival he fent him a p relent of wine, oil, flour, &c« for the 

1 Justin. I. xl. c. 2. Appian. in Mithridatic. p. 24.3. 
r Porppyr. in Grace. Euseb. Scalig. 1 Cic in Verr. Act. 4. 
Joseph. Antiq. I. xiii. c. 24. Strab. I. xvii. p. ^96. 1 Cic. 
ibid. u C 1 c . ibid, 
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ufeof his numerous retinue, and fame days after invited him 
to an entertainment ; on which occalion the praetor difplayed 
all his coftly furniture, his palace being magnificently adorned, 
and the tables fet oft with veflels of moft exqnifite workman- 
fhip ; for of the fe Verves had great ftore. The banquet was 
trulv noble, and worthy of fo great a gueft, the praetor hav- 
ing f pared no expences on fuch an extraordinary occalion. 
The prince was greatly taken with the elegancy and polite- 
nefs of the Roman governor, and highly plcafed to fee him- 
felf honoured by an officer of the republic in fo eminent a 
manner. To fhew his acceptance, he invited Verres to an 
entertainment in his turn, expofmg to public view an incre- 
dible number of gold and filver veflels, cups richly fet with 
jewels, moveables of all forts of an inefHmable value, and 
amongu: other things a wine-veflel cut out of one precious 
ftone, and of fuch a fize, that nothing like it had ever been 
feen. Verres, greatly furprized at fuch a pompous and mag- 
nificent appearance, took each of the veflels into his hand, 
viewed, p railed, and admired them, the king exprefling great 
joy that the praetor of the Roman people fhould be fo well 
pleafed with his entertainment. Verres returning, home, 
fent next morning two of his domeftics to the prince, 
defiring he would let him have for a day or two fome 
of the fineft veflels he had feen at his houfe, under pre- 
tence of fhewing them to his workmen. Antiochus, with- 
out the leaft difficulty or diftruft complied with his re- 
queft; and then the praetor fent again begging he would 
trufi: him only for a few hours with the large vefTel made 
of a fingle precious ftone, that he might examine it more 
exactly, and fatisfy his curiofity more at leifure. The 
prince at his requeft fent that alfo. Verres , whofe ava- 
rice had no bounds, feeing young Antiochus fo pliant and 
complaifant, did not ftop here. The two princes had car- 
ried with them to Rome a branched candleftick of maffy 
gold, no lefs valuable for the exquifitcnefs of the workman- 
ihip, than for the many rich jewels and precious fiones, with 
•which it was adorned. With this they intended to prefent 
"Jupiter Copitolinus ; but his temple, which had been burnt 
in the civil wars between Marius and Sylla> being then re- 
building, and iiot finiflied when they left Rome, they carried 
the prefent hack with them without allowing any one to fee 
it, that it might the more furprize the city, when it fhould 
firft appear in the temple of Jupiter ; for they dcfigned to 
fend unbafTuJors with this magnificent prefent, as foon a 
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they heard that the ftatue of the god was fet up in his new 
temple. Verres * by fume means or other being informed of 
all this, carnefUy begged the prince to fend him it, cxpref- 
Jing a great defire to fee it, and promifing to conceal it even 
from thofe of his own family. Antiochus was very unwilling 
to comply with the praetor's requeft, not out of any jcaloufy 
ordiftruft, but becaufe he did not care it fhould be feen by 
any, till it appeared in the capitol. However, not to dif- 
oblige Verres % he commanded his iervants to carry it to his 
houfe, well covered and with all poffible fecrcfy. The prae- 
when he hrll beheld it, could not help crying out in the 
greateft furprize, This is truly a prefent worthy of a prince, 
worthy of a king of Syria, worthy of the capitol. 1* or in 
that inimitable performance, fays fully, art feemed to vie 
with the precious materials, and the fpcclrators were not 
more charmed with the number of the jewels, than with the 
variety of the workmanfhip; befides it was of fuch an extra- 
ordinary fize, continues the fame author, as plainly discover- 
ed that it was not intended for the palace of a man, but 
for a ftately temple of fome god. The officers of Antiochus, 
having given the prsetor full time to con fid er it, v/ere pre- 
paring to carry it back, when he defired them to leave it 
with him, that he might examine it more at his leifure, which 
they did accordingly. The prince was not at firft alarmed, 
nor entertained the leaft fufpicion of Verres \ but having for 
three fucceflive days fent to demand it, and the prsetor always 
promifing to return it the next day, he began to be uneafy, 
and at laft applied to him in perfon. Verres received the 
prince with great marks of cfteern and affection, and was not 
even afhamed to beg of him the prefent, which, as he had 
known from Antiochm himfclf, was defigned for the great 
"Jupiter and the Roman people. Antiochus ^ ftruck with 
amazement at this unexpected demand, could not for fomc 
time return any anfwer $ but at length, recovering from the 
furprize he was in, he told Verres with great politenefs, that 
he was forry he could not gratify him, fince he was bound by 
a vow he had made, toconfecrate the candleltick to "Jupiter 
Capitolinus. Verres did not acquiefce to this anfwer, but 
with an unparallelled impudence replied, that "Jupiter would 
be as well pleafed with fuch another, which might be finifhed 
before the temple could be in a condition to receive fo valu- 
able an ornament. But the prince begged Verres anew t« 
excufe him, alledging the judgment, which the many nations 
that had been concerned in the workmanfhip of that pi ft, 
and knew for whom it was defigned, would p-ih upon fuel 
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an action *, they would look upon us both, faid he, as guilty 
of facrilege, and confiderus in the fame light, as if we had 
plundered the temple of Jupiter. Hereupon Verres began to 
abufe and threaten him even with death, fince he had him in 
his power, if he did not immediately make over to him both 
the golden candleftick and the other precious veflels which he 
had fent to his houfe. But his menaces being of no more 
weight with Antiochus than his intreaties, the rapacious prator 
commanded him to depart the ifland before fun-fet. Here- 
upon the prince, withdrawing to the market-place, acquaint- 
ed, with tears in his eyes, the multitude that flocked to hear 
him, with the unjufi and fcandalous treatment he had met 
with from the praetor ; he declared, calling the gods to witnefs, 
that Verres had robbed him of a golden candleftick of an 
ineftimable value, which was defigned for the capitol, as a 
lafting monument in that auguft temple, of his alliance and 
amity with the Roman people ; he protefted, that he was not 
concerned for the lofs of many gold and filver veflels, fet 
with precious ftones, and of other valuable effects, which 
the avaricious praetor detained with the moft flagrant injuftice; 
but to fee himfelf thus by violence deprived of a prefent 
which he had defigned for the great' Jupiter of the capi- 
tol, was a misfortune and an affront, which he could not 
well brook, &c* In the clofe of his fpeech calling upon the 
Roman citizens, who were there prefent, and Jupiter himfelf, 
to witnefs the fincerity of his heart and the piety of his in- 
tentions, he offered and confecrated anew the prefent which 
the praetor had in his cuftody, to the great Jupiter of the 
Romans w . Thus was a prince with the moft crying injuftice 
abufed, a gueft plundered, and an ally and friend of the Ro- 
man people with the higheft indignity expelled the province by 
the chief magiftrate fent thither by the republic to adminifter 
juftice. This fcandalous behaviour of Verres was publicly 
known, not only in Sicily and all over Afta^ but even at 
Rome ; and neverthelefs the injured prince could never receive 
the leaft fatisfadion for the affront, or reparation for the lofs 
he had fuffercd, Verres having gained by his rich prefents many 
powerful protedtors at Rome, who were not afhamed to pa- 
tronize fo notorious a robber, and fcreen him againft thejuft 
profecution of their plundered ally. But to return to our 
fubject : 

Selene finding on the return of her two fons from Rowe 9 
that her folicitations for the kingdom of Egypt had proved un- 
fucccfsful^ attempted to inlarge her dominions in Syria> and 

» Cic. in Verr, aft. 6,n, 61—67. 
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prevailed upon many cities to revolt from Tigranes, and 
fide with her. This brought the king of Armenia upon her 
with all his forces ; he entered Syria at the head of five 
hundred thoufand men, and having obliged Selene to fhut her- 
felf up in Ptolemais, laid fiege to that place, reduced it, and 
having got the prmcefs into his power, caufed her to be put 
to death at Seleucia in Mefopotamia, whither he had carried 
her on his return into Armenia *. She was the daughter of 
Ptolemy Pbyfcon, king of Egypt, and had been at fir ft married 
to Ptolemy Lathurus her brother, but taken from him by her 
mother, and given to Antiochus Grypus \ upon whofe death 
flie married Antiochus Ettfebes the fon of Antiochus Cyzzcenus, 
and had by him her two fons, Antiocbus AJiaticus and Seleucus 
Cyhiofaftes. Appian tells us, that fhe married Cyzicenus him- 
felf, and after his death Eufebes his fon, and looks upon all the 
misfortunes, which afterwards befel Eufebes, as a juftjudgment 
of heaven upon him for this inceft y . But we find no fuch 
marriage mentioned by any other hiftorian, whereas all the 
ancients fpeak of her marriage with the other three princes. 
Upon the death of Selene, Tigranes governed Syria without 
any difturbance, till he was obliged to recal Megdates with 
all the troops he had in that country to aflift him againft Lucul- 
lus 7 who had given him a dreadful overthrow before Tigrano- 
certa, as we fliall relate in the hiftory of Armenia. Syria 
being by die retreat of Megdates left naked, Antiochus^Afeati- 
cus, to whom, as the next heir of the Seleucian family* thafr 
kingdom belonged, took poffeffion of fome provinces of it, 
and there quietly reigned four years without the leaft moles- 
tation either from Lucullus or Tigranes. But thefe four years 
are comprehended in the eighteen affigned to Tigranes-, for 
that prince retained fome part of Syria while Antiochus reign- 
ed in the other, till the whole was reduced to a Roman pro- 
vince. And hence it is, that fome authors have not ranked 



Afix 



However, 



he ruled over part of that kingdom till Pompey having con- 
quered Tigranes impofed on him the hard condition of re- 
turning into Armenia, and confining his ambition to the anci- 
ent inheritance of his forefathers. As Syria was then without 
a governor, and no body had more right to rule there than 
Antiocbus AJiaticus, that prince appeared before Pompey, rs- 
prefented to him the misfortunes of his family, urged the 
juftice of his claim, and intrcated the Roman not to exclude 
him from a crown, which his anceftors had long wore with 

* Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. z\. Plut, in Lucullo. Strab. u 
xvi, p, 742. 1 AppiAn.in Syriac. 
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great glory. But as the Ramans in the age we are writing of 
had the bare appearance and outfide of virtue, and did not 
fcruple committing the moft flagrant a&s of injuftice to pro- 
mote the interelt of their republic, Pompey gave Antiocbus 
this haughty and difobliging anfwer : Don't imagine you fhall 
be put in poffeffion of a kingdom, which you have abandoned* 
The Syrians defpife you, and will not fuffer you to reign over 
them. Why did you not wreft the fceptre out of the hands 
of Tigranes ? You have lived eighteen years in dread of 
the enemy, whom I have conquered. What pretence then 
have you to deprive us conquerors of the right we have ac- 
quired by our vidory ? The kingdom of Syria belonged 
to Tigranes, and now that he is conquered, all his rights de- 
volve upon us. The Syrian empire therefore now appertains to 
Rome, and our republic can defend it better than you from 
the incurfions of the Jews and Arabians 2 . Thus Pompey 
made ufe of his victories to opprefs an unfortunate prince, 
rob him of his inheritance, and by the moft notorious piece 
of injuftice reduce Syria to a Roman province- Antiochus, 
thus ftript of his dominions, fpent the reft of his life in ob- 
fcurity. Some writers tell us, that Pompey gave him Com- 
magena ; but thefe confound Antiochus Aftaticus with Antio* 
chus Commagenus, as is manifeft from Strabo, Appian, Di- 
on Cajjius, Jujiin, &c. As for Seleucus Cybiofacles, or as 
others write it, Cybiotates, he outlived his brother ; for Dion 
Caffim*, Strabo b , and Porphyrins* tell us, that the Alexan- 
drians, having placed on the throne of Egypt, Berenice, the 
daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, fent an embaily into Syria, in- 
viting Antiocbus Afeatieus, who by his mother Selene was the 
next male-heir to that crown, to come into Egypt, and mar- 
rying Berenice to reign in conjun£tion with her. But the 
cmbafladors finding that he was dead, and thereupon return- 
ing home, the Alexandrians fent another embaffy to Seleucus 
his brother with the fame propofal ; which he readily accept- 
ing reigned in Egypt, till Berenice growing weary ,of him 
caufcd him to be put to death (W). In him ended the whole 

race 

■ 

z Appian. in Syriac. & |Mithridat. Dion. Cass. 1. xxxv. 
Justin. I. xl. c. 2.Porphvr. inGrjcc. Eu se B.Scalig. a Dion. 
Cass.1. xxxix. ^ Strab, 1. xvii. p. 796. cPorpuvr. 
ibid. 

(W) Porphyry, ns quoted by Eufcbms, tells us, that Philip the 

foil of Grypus was invited by this fecond cmbafly into Egypt. But as 

no mention ha*- been made of him in hillory fincc his fcizing on 

Damafcus, which happened fix and twenty years before the time 

we 
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race of Seleucus ; no one of that illuftrious family being left 
to furvive the lofs of the empire, which they had held, ac- 
cording; 

we are now writing of, he was in all likelihood dead, when the 
Egyptian embaffadors arrived in Syria. Befides, if he had been 
now alive, he would have been too far advanced in years for the 
propofed marriage, it being now forty years fince he fucceeded his 
father in the kingdom of Syria. The perfon therefore, whom this 
fecond embaiTy called out of Syria into Egypt after the death of 
Afiaticus, muft have been his younge* brother ; for he was invited 
thither as the next heir to the crown, and this the brother of Afia- 
ticus alone could be Frequent mention is made by die writers of 
thofe times of this younger brother of Aftaticus ; but none of them 
acquaint us with his name. However, what Strtibo relates of Se- 
leucus Cybrofaftes or Gyhiofa&et evidently fhews, that he was the 
perfon we are fpeaking of. For that wrtier tells us (in), 
that Seleucus Cybiofades was invited into Egypt to marry Berenice, 
and that he was of the Seleucian family ; both which things put it 
beyond doubt, that this Seleucus was the younger brother of Afta- 
ticus, fmce upon the death of the latter, his younger brother was 
the only furviving perfon of the Seleucian family ; and therefore in 

him ended, as we have related, the illuftrious race of Seleucus Ni- 
cator. 

That nothing may be wanting which can give us any light into 
the hiftory of Syria, before we difmifs this fubje£l, we (hall give 
our readers a fuccinft account of the Syrian coins, which have been 
tranfmitted to us, and reprefent the princes, who have reigned in 
Syria, according to the order of their fucceflion to the crown. And 
to begin with thofe of Seleucus Nicator, founder of the Syro- Macedo- 
nian empire ; two different coins of that prince have reached us, 
wherof thefirfl: reprefents him with a lion's fkin on his head, and 
.the fecond with the fame fein, and the wing of fome birr! covering 
his ear. The Macedonian kings, efpecially Amyntas, Philip, and 
Alexander the Great, are commonly reprefented with the Ikin of a 
lion on their heads, imitating therein Hercules, from whom they 
pretended to derive their pedigree. The captains of Alexander, 
when they ufurped the fovereign power in their refpe&ive govern- 
ments, affumed, in their coins, the fame enfigns and ornaments 
which that conqueror had ufed, as if they had been his lawful 
heirs and fucceflbrs. The wing, which we lee in the fecond medal , 
is a fymbol of difpatch, quicknefs, and expedition, without which 
no great exploits can be atchieved. On the revcrfe of the flrfl 
medal Jupiter is reprefentad fitting, and holding in his right hand 
a victory, and in his left a fpcar reverfed, to fhew, that after victory 
clemency is to be ufed towards the conquered, and not arms or 
feverity. The reverfe of the fecond medal exhibits a butting ox, 
and no doubt alludes to what Appian relates of Seleucus Nicator, 

(in) Strah, /. xvii p t 796 
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cording to Appian* two hundred and feventy years, accord* 
ing to Eufebiusy from the hundred and feventeenth olympiad^ 

the 

viz. that he once feized by the home, and ftopt in his full career, 
a wild ox, which Alexander was about to facrifice, after he had 
broken the ropes by which he was held by many perfons, and 
anade his efcape. Both medals bear this infeription , BA2IAEJ22 
SEAEYKOY, that is, of king Seleucus, as does alfo a third of the 
fame prince repre (en ting the head of Jupiter crowned with lauref, 
and on the reverfe a chariot drawn by four elephants, and drove 
by Pal/as darting with her right hand a ja vel in , and holding a fhield 
in her left. Jupiter is frequently exprefTed on the Macedonian 
and Syrian coins, as being the pretended father of Alexander, from 
whom the kings of Syria derived all their power. Pallas was the 
tutelary goddefs of Macedon ; and as to the elephants, Seleucus tar 
excelled all the princes of his age in the number he conftantly 
kept of thofe warlike animals ; for he brought four hundred 
and eighty with him againft Antigonus, and had received five 
hundred from Sandrocottus king of India before he engaged in that 
war. 

Antiochus Soter, the fon and fucceffor of Seleucus Nicator, is re- 
prefented with a diadem on his head and a wing above his ear ; 
on the reverfe is Apollo holding in his right hand an arrow, and bow 
5n his left with this infeription, BA2IAE&2 ANTIOKOT 3 that is, of 
king Antiochus. Seleucus Nicator pretended to be the fon of Apollo^ 
as we have related in the hiftory of that prince's reign, and hence 
it is chat we meet with the figure of Apollo in mod of the Syrian 
coins. 

The medals of Antiochus Theus reprefent that prince with the 
diadem on his head, and on the reverfe Apollo with what 
the medallifts call his attributes, a bow and an arrow, as in 
the former coin. Perhaps the medals bearing the figure of Apollo* 
were ftruck by the inhabitants of Antiocb, who paid a particular 
worfhip to that god in the neighbouring city or village of Daph- 
ne. 

Seleucus Callinicus, brother to Antiochus Theus, is reprefented in 
the fame manner, awe. with the diadem or royal fillet, on the re- 
verfe is Apolh holding in his right hand an arrow, and leaning 
•with his left arm upon his tripos with a laurel crown upon it. 
We have two other medals of this prince with Apollo on the re- 
verfe of one, and a horfe on that of the other: Apollo holds an 
arrow in his right hand, and with his left leans upon his bow ; the 
kings of Syria took great delight in horfes, and their cavalry, 
generally fpeaking, behaved with great gallantry. Eelidcs, a horfe 
is a fymbol of war, and denotes a warlike people. Over the 
horfe is a ftar, which was, as we are told by the antiquaries^ 
the arms of the city of Aradus, where this medal perhaps was 
ilruck. The medals of Seleucus Cer annul arc in every rciped like 
thofeef Seleucus Culiinicus. 

I .IC 
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the third after the death of Alexander^ to the third year of 
hundred and eightieth that is, two hundred and fifty one 
theyears 

d Euseb. in Chron. 

« 1 

TKe medals of Antiochus, furnamed the great, exhibit the head 
of that prince with the ufual enfigns of royalty, and on the reverfe 
the figure of a galJey, by which fymbol the Syrians reprelented the 
city 01 Tyre, Antiochus made hiiiifelf mailer of that ftrong and impor- 
tant place, at the fame time that Piohmais was delivered up to him, 
with forty mips that Were in the harbour, by Theodotus commander 
in chief of the forces of Ptolemy Philopator king of Egypt. The 
letters which are to be feen over the galley are arithmetical charac- 
ters, and anfwer our numbers 117; whence we learn that this me- 
dal was ftruck in the 117th year/ of the Seleuciah sera, which was 
according to fome, the 28th, according to others, the 30th year 
of Antiochus' s reign. Vailfant feems to look upon thole medals of An- 
tiochus the Great as fpurious, which bear this infcription, BAZIAEfiS 
MErAAOY ANTIOXOT, that is, of king Anttochus the treat, fince 
the Syrian kings appear tb have been averfe from affuming on their 
coins fuch pompous titles. 

Seleucus Philopator, the foh and fucceflbr of Anttochus , is repre- 
fented with the fame fynibols ds his father. The letters CaP denote 
the 1 36th year of the iera of the Seleucides, which was the 1 1 th 
of his reign. 

Anttochus fcpiphdrieh, fo famous in the hiftory of the Mdccabees.. 
is reprefented with the iifttal enfigns of royalty ; on the reverfe of 
fome of his medals we fee Apollo taking with his right hand an 
arrow Out of his quiver, and holding a bow in his left j in othersi 
the image of Jupiter, armed with a thunderbolt and a fpear ; ori 
all, his medals is the following Infcription, BAZLAElis ANTIOXOT 

0EOY EnitfANOYE, that . is, of king Antiochus, the appearing god, 
or, of king Antiochus; <who appears to be a god. This impious and 
haughty title was firft given him, according to Jo/ephus (112), by 
the Samaritans, who wrote a letter to him with this direction. 

The medals of Antiochus Eupator, the Ton of Epiphanes, have 
on the reverie a Jupiter fitting, and holding a winged victory in 
his right, and a fpear in his left, with this infcription, BALIAEflS 
ANTICOtoY EYtlATftPOE, that is, of king Antiochus Eupator. 
The youthful look of this prince proves that he was very young 
when he afcended the throne, as we have (hewn in the hiftory of 
his reign. 

We have no fewer than eight medals of Demetrius Soter, the 
fon of Seleucus Philopator, all bearing the head of that prince, but 
different fymbols on the reverfes. On th'c full is a Jupiter, fitting 
vVith a victory in his right hand, and a fpear in his left, with this 

012) Jofepb. I. xn. 
Vol. IX. F infirption ; 
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infcriptj'on ; BAZIAEflZ AHMETPIOT eEOOf <MAQlIATOPQS 

SHTEPOS, that is, of king Demetrius Theus, Philopator. Soter : 
We have fpoke of the furnaine of Soter in the hiftory of his reign ; 
bat the other appellations are not mentioned by any hiftorian. On 
the fecond is re prefen ted. a vi&ory ftr etching out her right hand, and 
holding in her left the branch of a palm-tree. The figure of vic- 
tory on the coins of this prince allude, in all likelihood* to the 
advantages he gained over Eupator and his governor Lyjias. On 
the third is exprefled a Mercury, with the branch, of a palm-tree 
in his right hand/and his caduce in the left Thefe three coins bear 
tne feme infeription, and without them we fhould never have known 
that Demetriu. aflumed the appellations of Theus and Philopator ; 
the firft he probably took in imitation of his uncle Antiochus ; and 
the other of his father Seleucus. Mercury is a fymboj of peace, and* 
in all likelihood, alludes here to the tranquility which reigned fome 
time all over Syria, after Demetrius had conquered and put to death 
Eupator and his governor Lvfias. The reverfe of the fourth medal 
exhibits a galley, the fymbol of the city of Tyre, with this inferip- 
tion, BASIAEHS AHMETPIOY L. ANP. TYPIftN", that is, of king 

Demetrius in the year (of the Seleucian zera) i 54, By the Tyrians. 
On the fifth we lee an Apollo fitting in the apparel of a woman, 
and holding in his right hand an arrow, and a cornucopia in his left, 
with this infeription, BASIAXfiE AHMETPIOY SHTHPOS, and 
the lettrers HNP, that is, of king Demetrius Soter \ in the year of 
the Seleutidse 1 58 The fixth medal bears on the reverfe a galley, 
with the chara&ers 0\ T P and EIAftNIfiNT, that is, in the year 153. 
Bv the Sklonians. As Demetrius fent his fon to Rome this year, 
Vailiant conjectures that the Sidonians conveyed him thither with 
their ga!lie$, and on that occalion ftruck this medal. Perhaps a 
galley was the fy mbol of Sidon as well as of Tyre, the firlt galley, 
if Clemens Alexandrintts is to be credited, having been- built in that 
city. On-, the reverfe of the feventh medal is a cornucopia with 
the name of Demetrius Soter, and the characters ASP, denoting 
the 161 ilyear of the Seleucida, that is, the year in which Demetrius de- 
feated Alexander Balas 5 for that ufurper firft appeared, according 
to :he hiftory of the Maccabees, in the 1 60th year of the kingdom 
of tiie G/ceks, and was defeated by Demetrius, as we read in the 
profane hiftorians, the year following. The eighth and laft medal 
of this prince has on the reverfe an Apollo with an arrow in his 
right, and a cornucopia in his left, with the name of Demetrius 
Soter, and the letters. BaP, that is, in the ibzd year of the Se- 
leucian xra. We read in the hiilory of the Maccabees, that Deme- 
trius began liU reign in the 1 ; id year of the kingdom of the Greeks, 
and from this mcdul it appears that he was Gill alive in the \ 6zd of 
the fame atra ; hence we have preferred the authority of Polybius 
( 1 1 3), who was contemporary with this prince, and writes that he 
reigned twelve years, to the teltimony of Tomiellus, Bticholcerus, 



(l 1 3) Polyb: A iii* in fine. 
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Ftsnedus, Figne*ius 9 and Gwdon, of whom the three 6f& will 
have him- to have reigned only ten years, and the two latter but 
nirte. Eufebius ( r 14), Sulpetius Setserus (1 ! 5^, and Jofepbus (116, 

agree with Polybhit* 

The medals Of Ahx&tder Balas have on one fide the head of 
that prince with the diadem, and on the Other either Jupiter, Apo/lo, 
Pat/as* or Neptutie. Jupiter is reprefented Ctkitig with a victory in 
his hand ; Apoih wjth an arrow in one hand, and a bow in the 
other; Paltm with an helmet on Jjier head, a victory in her right 
hand, and her left leaning on her fliiefd ; Neptune holding in his 
right a dolphin, and his trident in the left. Moft of the medals 
of this prince bear this inferiptioh, BAEIAEflE AAESANAPOT 

eEOIIATOPOS ETKPriTOT, B5P, that is, of king Alexander Tbeo* 
tator Euergetes in the year 162. He afTumed the fumatne of 
Theopator, as pretending to be the fon Of Antiochus Epipbanet, furnam- 
ed tbeos or 'God. One of the medals of this prince reprefents his 
head, together with that of his cjdeen Cleopatra* the daughter of 
Ptohmy Philometor. On the queen's head *s a bufhel After the man- 
ner of Ifis and Serapis, two Egyptian deities. This bufhel, with the 
cornucopia hard by it, is a fy mbol of |he happinefs which the peo- 
ple promifed themfelves from the marriage of the king of Syria 
with the daughter of the king of Egypt. The dates which thefe 
medals bear, are 162, 163, 164,165, 166. The following year, 

that is in 167, Btntetrius Nic'ator, according to the hiftory of the 
Maccabees, began his reign ; fd that our chronology agrees 
exactly with that of the medals, and of the hiftory of the Macca- 
bees, it being mattifeft from both that Ba/as was killed in the 
fixth year of his reign. Eufebius was therefore certainly mif- 
tafcen, when he allowed him in his chronology ten years and feven 
months. 

Some of the medals of Demetrius Nicator, the fon of Demetrius 
Sater, bear on the reverie an eagle, fome an anchor, the arms of 
the Seleucian family, others a galley, and fome the figure of a wo- 
man, commonly believed to be Aftarte, the goddefs of the Sidonians \ 
the medals with that figure having been ilruck by the Sidonians, 
as fome conjecture from the legend in Phoenician characters. The 
infeription on the medals of this prince is, of king Demetrius, and 
on one, of king Demetrius Theus Philadelphus Nicator. The furnamc 
of Theus he took in, imitation of his father; that of Philadelphus 
was given him for the great afre&ion he had, or rather pretended 
to have, for his brother Antiochus ; the appellation of Nieator, was 
beftowed upon him by his fubjects for having conquered Alexander 
Balas, who was not of the Seleucian family. The medals of this 
prince are dated 167, 168, 

Aiitiocbus Theus, the fon of Balas by Cleopatra, is not ranked by 
fome writers among the kings of Syria ; but on the antient coins 

f M4) Eufeb. in Cbron, ( ll sJ Sulpitiui Se-vtr. H:J} facr. I. ii. 
V» 16) Jo/epb. Ant\q> /. xiii. c 5. 
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he is reprefented like the others with the diadem, and honoured with 
the cities of king Antiochus, Theus, Epipbanes, Nicepborus ; the fur- 
names of Theosand E pi phones he took in imitation of Antiochus, the 
£fch of that name, whofe grandfon he pretended to be ; that of Nice- 
fborus or the victorious was given him, after his victory over Demetrius. 
Some writers exclude him from the number of the Syrian kings, 
becaufe during the Ihort time he lived, Demetrius, his rival, kept 
poflelEon of ehe greaceft part of the empire. The medals rgprefent 
him very young, and he indeed was not above five years old when 
he afcended the throne, and was put to death by Trypbons orders 
after he had reigned two years. Funccius and Vignerius will havq 
him to have reigned three years complete, Gordon, Mercator, and 
Temporarius four, and Joftpbut writes, tljac he was put to death in 
the fixth year of his reign. 

gryphon having on the death of his pupil ufurped the crown, caufed 
fome medals to be ttruck, wherein he ftilcd himfelf king Trypbon* and 
Tryphontbe powerful king ; fqme of thefe medals have reached our 
times, and bear on the reverfe an helmet, tjie fymbol of war, to 
which is fattened a large horn, among the antients a mark of power ; 
near the helmet is a ftar, the arms of the city of Araa'us, which 
{hews that the medal was ftruck there ; for the cities, where fuch 
medals were coined, are generally expreffed either by the initial 
letters of their names, qr by fbme other mark. Thus a cornucopia 
ftands for Antioch, a galley for fyre 9 the h inch of an olive-tree for 
Laodicea, a mitre* for Tripoli*, &c. 

The medals of Antiocbus Sidetes 9 the brother of Demetrius Nica- 
tor, exprefs the head of that prince with the ufuai diadem, and on 
the reverfe an eagle with a branch of a palm-tree and the following 
legend, BASIAEttS ANTIO^OY AOP IEP. AST. that is* of king 
Antiochus, in 174 at Tyre a facred afylum* We have mentioned in 
our hiftory the famous afylum that was at Tjre. Eufebius tells us, 
that the privilege of an afylum was granted to the Tyrians the 187th 
vtrar of the Selencian a?ra : but this medal, which was {truck in 
the 1 74th year of that asra, plainly mews chat he was therein greatly 
miftaken. Stdetes bears on all his medals the name of Euergetes ; 
r hat of Sidctcs, or the hunter, by which he is generally diftinguifhed 
in hi I lory from the other Antiochufes, not feeming to him worthy 
of being tranfmitted to ppfterrty. Patinus in his account of the 
medals of the Syrian kings is greatly at a lofs abput thofe of An- 
tiochus Euergetes ; to which of the many Antiochufes, fays he, tbefe 
medals belong, J leave others to guefs ; for my part, I find no mtntim 
made by the ancients of any fuch king as Antiochus Euergetes. Pati- 
nus it leems, had never read Eufebius ; for Porphyry, as quoted by 
that writer, tells us in exprefs terms, that Antiochus the brother qf 
Demetrius Hie at or was known by the name of Antiochus Euergetes 
(118). The medals of this prince bear different dates, viz, 174, 
TJi 176, J 77, 178, 181, 182. Buchaierus and Famhrarius had 

( 1 1 8J Euftb, in Chron, 

not 
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not feen thefe medals, when they wrote that States reigned only 
feven years. 

Demetrius Nicator, being fet at liberty by the Parthian king, re- 
turned into Syria, and reafcended the throne upon the death of his 
brother Sidetes, who was cut ofF with his army by the Partbians. 
All the rnedals that were ft ruck after the return of Nicator 
reprefent him with a long beard after the Parthian manner, 
and are dated the 184th, 185th, 186th years of the Seleucian 
zera. 

Alexander Zebina is reprefented on the medals with- the diadem, 
as the other kings of Syria, tho* by few of the antients placed in 
that number. Moll of the coins of this prince were ftruck at Da- 
ma/cus, and bear the following dates, 184, 185, 186 ; tfome of 
them have on the reverie an eagle, fome a Bacchus with his attri- 
butes, fome a Jupiter, and fome a P alias armed with a Ihield and 
fpear. They all bear [the fame infcription, viz* of king Alexander, 
without any of thofe pompous title* which the other princes aflumed. 

Seleucus, the eldeft fon of Detnetrius Nicator by Cleopatra, was 
fcarce feated on the throne, when he was killed by his own mother ; 
hence we have not reckoned him among the Syrian kings ; neither 
do we find any mention made of him on ancient coins. His bro- 
ther Antiocbus, furnamed Gtypus, the fecond fon of Demetrius Nica- 
tor, and- Cleopatra, fucceeded him, as we have related. On the 
medals of this prince, ftruck in the beginning of his reign, that is, 
}n the 187th, and 190th years of the Seleucidar, we find the 
Jieads of Antiocbus and Cleopatra joined together with this infcrip- 
tion, BA2IAI2SH2 KAEOP AT PAS 0EAE, KAI BA21AEH2 

ANTIOXOY, that is, of queen Cleopatra Thea, and of king Antio- 
chus. That ambitious woman aiTumed the title of goddefs or Tbea 9 
and even placed her own name before that of the king her fon. The 
medals that were coined after the 190th year of the a;ra we are 
fpeaking of, are ftamped with the head of Antiocbus alone, and this 
infcription, of Antiocbus Epipbanes ; the name, or rather nick -name of 
Grypus which is common among authors, is not to be met with on 
the medals of this prince. The medals of the other princes, was. of 
Antiocbus Cyzicenus, Antiocbus Eufebes, Demetrius Eucbares, Antio- 
cbus Dtonyfeus, and Antiocbus Afiaticus, contain nothing remarkable, 
which we have not already taken notice of ; and therefore, not 
to trouble the reader with tedious repetitions, we (hall here put an 
end to this note and hiftory, referring tho(e, who dcfire to have 
a more particular account of the Syrian coins, to Foy Vai Hunt's ela- 
borate hiftory of the kings of Syria, whence we have borrowed 
what we have (aid relating to this fubjecl. 
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S E C X. X 

Tie Hifiory #f Egypt from the foundation of tb$t mo- 
narchy^ by Ptolemy Soter, to its being made a Ro- 
man •province. 

EFORE we proceed to the hiftory of Egypt* under 

the Macedonians^ it will be neceflary to exhibit a 
feries of their kings with the years of their refpec* 
irve reigns, according to various fyftems, there being a 
.great disagreement among authors in their chronological 
accounts of thelfe princes. 

Ptolemy* $ Canon of the -Macedonian kings who reigned 

h Egypt. 




Ptolemy Lagus 
Ptolemy PbUadelphus 
Ptolemy Euergetes 
Ptolemy Philopater 
Ptolemy Epipbatws 



Years. 

20 
24 



Pohnpy. Philometor 

Ptokmy Euergetes IJ. 

Ptdemy Soter 
Ptole?ny Dionyjius 

Cleopatra 



Years, 

35 

29 

36 

?2 



/Tabl£ of the Macedonian kings who reigned in Egypt. 
with the years of their reigns according to Eufebius* 



Ptokmy Lagus 
Ptolemy Philadelphus 
Ptolemy Euergetes 
Ptolemy Philopator 
Ptolemy Epiphanes 
Ptolemy Philometor 
Ptolemy Euergetes or 

Phyjcon 
Ptolemy Lathurus before 

his banifhment 




40 
26 

35 
29 




17 



wanting fome months. 



Ptolemy 4l*x<*pd*r 10 
Ptolemy Lathurus reftored 8 
Cleopatra alone 6 months 
Ptolemy Alexander II. 



Ptolemy Autttes 
Ptolemy Dionyfius and 

Cleopatra 
Cleopatra alone 




15 

30 

4 

22 



There is no finall difagreemenc among the ecclefiaftic 
writers with refpeft to the years of thefe princes reigns, as 
appears from the following tabic. 



J Tabj.b 



1 
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A T a b JU E ^ Ptolemies <wf Egypt, : #fe years of 
their reigns > according to. Clemens of Alexandria a , Epir 
phajiius Nicephorus. 

Acc. to Clem. Acc.toEpiph. Acc, toNicepb* 
Ptolemy. Lagux 40 40 40 

Ptolemy Philadelphas 2 J 38 3$ 

Ptolemy Jfuergetes 25 24 25 

Ptolemy Phihpator 17 21 17 

Ptolemy Epiphanes 24 22 2.6 

Philometar 35 34 35 

Ptolemy Phyfcan 2.9 29 17 ang fix months. 

Ptolemy Lathurui 36 35 18 

Ptolemy Diwyfius 2jQ 31 30 

Cleopatra. 22 32 

We {hall how proceed to the hiftory of thefe princes reigns, 
where we lhall have occaflon to. examine which of the vari- 
ous tahles. we have exhibited deferves the preference. 



Ptolemy^ the firfl: of the Macedonian race who reigned in PtoTenay 
Egypt after Alexander the Greats was, according to Arrian^^ Soter&ar 
a native of Eardaa^ a fmall place in- the province of Myg- extrusion* 
donia ir* Macedon, and called Lagide*, or the fon of Lagus, 
but commonly believed' ta be the fon of king Philip ; that 
prince, zs^Curtius * and Paufmim c inform us, havinggiven 
Arfinoe^ .the daughter of Meleager, and ; mother of Ptolemy^ 
in marriage, while file was big with child by him, to La- 
gu$) a Macedonian of a mean defcent. Lagus> unwilling to 
father another man-V child, asToon as his wife was brought 
|fo bedi, expQfed the new-born infant, according to the bar- 
barous cuftom of thofc times,, to be devoured by wild beafts, 
or to perito with famine. But an eagle, fays Suidas f, touched 
with that compaflion, which found no room in the breall of 
LagjfS'y performed 1 with wonderful care and afliduity all the 
duties of a fond parent, fluttering the helplefs infant with 
his wings-againft the 'inclemency of the weather, and nou- 
riffaing it with the blood of his prey inftead of milk. La- 
gus being greatly affedted with this miraculous adventure, 
which, no doubt, was invented' and divulged for that end, 
and looking upon it as an infallible prognoftic of feme ex- 

a Clemens Alexandria Stroraat. 1. i. ^Epiphatj. de 

Menfur. & ponder. « Arriam. 1. i d Quint. Curt. 

I. iv. c Pausan. in Auicis. i Suidas in voce Lagus. 

uaoidinary 
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traordinary rife and good fortune, acknowledged the child 
for His fon, and as fuch brought him up with great care; 
Iheophylus Antiochenus, difegreeing with the above>niention- 
ed authors, tells us, that Ptolemy was of the royal family of 
Macedon, not by the father, but by his mother Arfinoe, who 
was nearly related to Philip the father of Alexander s . La- 
gus, according to this writer, muft have been a man of 
rank, fince he matched into the royal family, and riot an 
obfcure or ignoble Macedonian, as Curt i us and Paufanias 
call him h . Theocritus , in fpeaking of Ptolemy's family, 
fays l , that Alexander the Great and he were of the fame race, 
being both defcended from Hercules and Hyllus ; but does 
not tell us, Whether by the father's fide, or the mother's. 
On the other hand, Jujlin, without taking any notice of 
his pedigree, writes, 'hat he ferved firft undfer Philip, and 
afterwards under Alexander, in the capacity of a common 
foldier, and was raifed by the latter for his gallant behaviour 
to a* chief command in the army k . It appears alfo from 
what we read in Plutarch l , that Ptolemy was commonly be- 
lieved to be of a mean defcent. For that writer, in 
fpeaking of his great moderation and the mildnefs of his 
temper, tells us, that one day, after he had heard for a long 
time an empty and trifling grammarian bragging of his 
great fkill in antiquity, he at length interrupted him with 
this quefrion, well fuited to the erudition of a fliallow pe- 
dant : Since you are fo well verfed in the learning of the an- 
tients, pray tell me, grammarian, off-hand, who tuas the fa- 
ther of Pcleus.The grammarian anfwered without hefitation, 
Pray, tell me firjl, O king, if you can^ who was the father 
of Lagus. TJiis reproachful reflection on tfe meannefs of 
Ptolemy s extraction raifed no fmall indignation in the cour- 
tiers ; but Ptolemy, applauding the humour* and pleafed with 
the freedom of the grammarian, told them, that if it was 
beneath the dignity of a king to bear a joke* it did not 
by any means become him to joke upon others > that he had 
been the aggreffor, and therefore had no more right to re- 
fent the anfwer of the grammarian, with whom he had put 
himfelf thereby on a level,- then the grammarian had to be 
offended at his queftion. As for Ptolemy himfelf, he feems 
to have preferred the name of Lagides, or the fon of Lagus, 
to all other appellations, fince he tranfmitted it with his own 

fi Theophyl. Antioch. l.ii. * Curt. & Pausa n. ibid. 

1 Theocritus Idyll. 17. k Justin. 1. xiii. ' Plut. 

de ira cohibenda. 

to 
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to all his defcendants, who from him are called Ptolem&i 
Lagides^ or the Ptolemies defcended from Lagus. Nay Epi- 
phanius tells us ra , that in honour of his father he inftituted 
a military order, calling it from his name Lageion. This, 
if true, proves the inftitution of military orders to be of a 
more antient date than is commonly believed. But whate- 
ver was Ptolemy's defcent, all the ancients, who write of thofc 
times, give him a mod extraordinary character. He was Greatly 
one of Alexander's chief favourites, chat conqueror repofi n g favoured 
in him the greateft trull, and relying intirely on his wifdom, £y Alex- 
conduit, and courage, in the execution of his moft impor- ander^ and 
tant projects ; for he attended him in all his expeditions, and I*™"*? 
in mqft of them diftinguifhed himfelf in a very eminent ann y* 
manner. He was no lefs dear to the foldiers than to the 
king,, being at the fame time the prince's favourite, and the 

darling, .of the army. At the fiege of Harmatelia among 
the Brachmans he had the misfortune to be wounded with a 
poifoned -{arrow, and muft have died of his wound, had not 
providence intervened in a very extraordinary manner, after 
all humailvretmedies had proved unfuccefsfui. For while A- 
lexandejr was one night bemoaning with himfelf the lofs 
which he had reafon to apprehend of fo great a comman- 
der, he fell afleep, and had fcarce fhut his eyes, when a 
vaft dragon, if Diodorus is to be credited n , appeared to 
him in a dream, carrying a plant in his mouth, acquainted 
him with the nature and virtue of that vegetable, fhewed 
hini the place where it grew, r and infiru&ed him in what 
manner he-ifaould apply it to Ptolemy's wound. The vilion 
no fooner difappeared, but Alexander awaking, went to the 
place which the dragon had pointed out to him, found the 
plant, and having applied it to the wound, as he had been 
dire&ed, cured, it in a ihort time, and reftored Ptolemy in 
perfed health to the arrny, who looked upon his death as the 
greateft misfortune that could bend them* Strabo, who 
fpeaks of- this adventure as happening in the country of the 
Orites, fays, that Alexander learnt the remedy of the na- 
tives, and that either he or his flatterers gave out that it had 
been revealed to him by the gods °. 

After the death of Alexander he was appointed governor AppohitcJ 
of Egypt y Liiya, and that part of Arabia which borders govenror 
upon Egypt j and thefe provinces he held to his death, and of Egypr. 
tranfmitted them with many new acquifitions as an heredi- 

m Ep iph an ius dc menfur. & ponder. n Dion or, Si- 

cul. 1. xvii. p. 617. « Sthab % 1. 14. 
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tary kingdom to his defceridants. But as we have aftc&d^ 
given a particular account of his wars with Perdiccas^ Ah$t~ 
gonus, and Demetrius p , we fhall not trefpafs cn the readferV 
patience with tedious repetitions, but only take notice in 
this place of fome particulars relating to the reign of this 4 
prince, which we have not mentioned elfewhere. He iscom- 
Whence monly diftinguilhed from the other Ptolemies hia facceflbrs by 
called So- the furname of Soter or Saviour , which was firft given hhnr 
tc *r- by the Rhodians on the following occafion - Antigdnus having: 

formed a defign of feizing on the ;iland of Cyprus, which' 
was then held by Ptolemy >, demanded" of the Rhodians a fqua- 
dron of their beft fliips for the carrying on of that enter- 
prize ; but as thofe iflanders drew great advantages from their 
trade with Egypt, they could by no means be prevailed upon" 
to enter into any meafures prejudicial to the intereft of 
Ptolemy. This gave no fmall offence to Antigonus, who, to 
be revenged on the Rhodians, fent his fon Demetrius, with 
a mighty fleet, and a powerful army, to reduce their ifland. 
But Demetrius, after having fpent a whole year in the liege 
of Rhodes, the metropolis of the ifland, without being able 
to mafter it, was obliged to conclude a peace with the 
Rhodians upon honourable terms, and leave them in full pof- 
feffion of their liberties. As they had been enabled by the 
timely fuccours fent them by Ptolemy to fuffain fo long a 
fiege, and by his friendly offices happily delivered from it, as 
foon as the enemy withdrew, to teftify their gratitude to 
their deliverer, they confecrated a grovfc to him', furrounded 
it with a ftately portico, which from him they called the 
Ptolemteum ; and, after having confuked the oracle of Ju- 
piter Hammon, to give the aftion an air of folemnity, de- 
creed, according to the impious flattery of thofe times, that 
divine honours fhould be paid him in that place, and the 
name of Soter or Saviour given him,for having delivered them 
from the calamities of fo dangerous a war 3. 
Peoples Ptolemy, upon his firft being appointed governor of Egypt > 
Alexan- chofe the city of Alexandria for the ufual place of his reli- 
dria. dence, as did like wife the other kings, who fucceeded him ; 

by which means that city became one of the moft wealthy 
and populous of the world. Ptolemy granted great privileges 
to all who fettled there, whether Greeks, Jews, or Egyp- 
tians, which drew fuch crowds of new inhabitants out of 
Judaa, that their quarter was one of the largeff in the place. 
For the ufe of thefe, as they came by degrees to forget their 

* See Vol. VIII. p. 265, 269, 293, 294. 1 Diodor. 

Sicut. L a Plut. inDcmet. PAvfiAN. in Atticio. 
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jawn tonnage* was majie that Greek verlion of the facred 
books, which has fince been called the Septuagini? as we 
Uiall feein a more proper place. All the antients (peak of 
Alexandria as the next in beauty, wealth, extent, isfY. to 
.Rome, fome calling it the fecond metropolis of the world? 
.others the city if cities^ the queen of the eajl? a fecond Rome, 

Tho' Ptolemy had, from the time he was firft veiled with Jffum>s 
the government of Egypt •? exercifed the regal authority, yet the title of 
he did not affume the title of king till he faw himfeF firmly king. 
fettled in his new kingdom, which happened after the re- Year of 
treat of Antigenus and Demetrius? who had attempted , with- th** Flood, 
out fuccefs, to invade Egypt? that is, nineteen years after 
the death of Alexander. From this time Ptolemy in his *** fore 
chronological canon begins to reckon the years of his reign, m * 
having hitherto computed by thofe of Philip and Alexander 3 Jt-^, 
Aigus, though the latter had been killed five years before. 
But this fortunate turn in favour of Ptolemy? and his being 
the/eby firmly eftablifhed on the throne, gave the chronolo- 
ger a new epoch to reckon by, which took its beginning 
from the feventh day of our November. From this time Soter 
reigned twenty years, agreeable to Ptolemy's canon $ and thefe 
with the nineteen afcribed by that writer to Philip and Alex- 
ander JEgus? make up the thirty nine, which authors com- 
monly allow Ptolemy Soter to have reigned alone. For in the Makes his 
thirtieth year of his reign, being fourfcore and upwards, he f on Phila- 
placed Ptolemy Philadelphus , one of his fons by Berenice? on delphus 
the throne, declaring him his .partner in the empire and fuc- his partner 
ceffor to the crown after his death. He had feveral fons by in the 
his other wives, and among thefe Ptolemy Ceraunus? or the etn f rc - 
Thunderer \ who beings the Ton .of Eurydice? the daughter of 
Antipater, and the eldeft of the male iflue, looked upon the 
crown as his birth-right after his father's demife. But Be- 
renice, who came into Egypt merely as a companion to Eury- 
dice, when Ihe firft married Ptolemy? fo charmed that prince 
with her beauty, that - he Jikewife married her, and in all 
affairs of importance was intirely governed by her advice. 
The crafty prineefs, taking advantage of the afcendant .flic 
had gained over her hufband, prevailed upon him to fettle 
the crown upon her iflue, and exclude Ceraunus , to whom, 
according to the order of fucceflion, it belonged. To pre- 
vent therefore the wars which might enfne after his death be- 
tween the two brothers, he refolved to place the crown on 

r Vide Diodor. Sicul. I. xvii. Straii, 1. xvii. Marcel- 
I* In. 1. xxii. Hecesipp, I. iv. c. 37 . 
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the hear! of Phlladelpbus in his life-time, and reign in part- 
ner/hip with him. Hereupon Ceraunus^ quitting the court, 
retired to Lyfimachus, whofe fon A gat bodes had married Ly- 
fandra the filter of Ceraunus both by father and mother. 
After the death of Aiathocles he fled to the court of Seleu- 
cw 3j who received him in the moft obliging manner, for 
which he was afterwards repaid with the blackeft ingrati- 
tude r . 

In this year, which was the firft of the hundred and 
twenty-fourth olympiad, the fortieth of Ptolemy Soter's reign, 
and the firft: of PtoJemy Philade/pbus, was finifhed the famous 
watch- tower in the ifland of Pharos over-againft Alexandria^ 
which had been begun by Ptolemy Soter fome years before. 
It is commonlv called the tower of Pharos- and was count- 
ed by the antients among the wonders of the world. It 
was a large fquare ftru&ure of white marble, on the top of 
which fires were kept conftantly burning for the direction 
of failors. Ic coft eight hundred talents, which, if they were 
Attic talents, amounts to one hundred fixty five thoufand 
pounds fierling and upwards ; if Alexandrian^ to twice that 
Aim. The architect, employed by Ptolemy in this wonder- 
ful ftrufture, was So/lratus of Cnidus 9 who by the following 
crafty device attempted to ufurp the whole glory of it to 
himfclf. He was ordered to engrave on it the following 
infeription ; King Ptolemy to the gods the faviours for the 
benefit of failors 5 but infiead of Ptolemy 9 s name he cut out 
his own in the folid marble, and then filling up the hollow 
of the letters with mortar, wrote on it the above-mentioned 
infeription. In procefs of time the mortar with Ptolemy's 
name being wore off, the following infeription appeared ; 
Softratus the Cnidian, the fon of Dexiphanes, to the gods the 
faviours for the benefit of failors. This, as it was engraved 

on the folid marble, lafled as long as the tower itfelf c (A). 

This 

r Pa usa n. in Attfcis. Justin, 1. xvi. c. 2. Diogbn.* 
Lalrt. in Dcmet. Phaler. Thcocrit. Idyll. 17. Appi- 
an. in Syriac. 128. * Plin. I. xxxvi. c. 12, Strai, I. 
avii. p. 791. Memnon. excerpt, c. 9. & 13. Appian. in 
Syriac. p. 128. 

(A) Nicholas Lloyd tells us out of a Manufcript copy of the Greek 
fcholiaft of Luciaiu whofe very words he quotes, that this tower 
was a fquare flrudture of a furlong, or fix hundred foot on each 
fide, and fo high that it was fecn nt the diftance of an hundred 
itiilca(i). Eben Jdrh, an drabic writer, in his book, which th 

e 

( 0 VideWic. Lloyd in Ycxic. Geographic, ad vocem P bar us. 
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This wonderful work has been demoliflbed fome ages lince; 
and now in its place ftands a caftle, as our modern travellers 
inform us B , called Farillon, where a garifon is kept to de- 
fend the harbour. Pharos was originally an ifland about feven 
furlongs diftant from the continent, to which it was after- 
wards joined by a caufey, like that of Tyre, and commonly 
called the Heptajladium, or the feven furlong caufey, it being 
feven furlongs in length. This was the work of Dexiphanes^ 
the father of Sojlratus, who compleated it at the fame time 
that his fon put the laft hand to the tower. As they were 
both celebrated architects, Ptolemy employed them in thefe 
and many other works, which he undertook for the adorning 
and ftrengthening of Alexandria, the metropolis of his king- 
dom w . Ammianus Marcellinus afcribes the Heptajladium 
to queen Cleopatra * ; but as he contradicts therein Cafar 
in his commentaries, and all the antrents who fpeak of that 
great work, his authority is of no weight with us. 

u Th eve not. part 1. 1. 2. c. r. w Strab. 1. xvii. p. 793.' 
Plin. l.v.c. 31. & 1. xiii. c. 11. Cjesar. comment, de bell, 
civil. 1. iii. Pompon. Mel. 1. ii. c. 7. * Amm i an. Marcbll* 

1. xxii. C. 16. 

Latin tranflator ftiles Geograpbid>-Nubienfis 9 fays, that this tower 
was three hundred cubits, or four hundred and fifty foot high . But 
both thefe accounts are altogether incredible, and generally leaked 
upon as mere hyperboles. The firft indeed is contradicted by Jo- 
fepbus (z\ who, in fpeaking of the tower of Pba/elus at Jerufalem 9 
defcribes it as a fquare building of forty cubits, or fixty foot on each 
fide, and ninety cubits, or an hundred and thirty five foot high 5 
and adds, that it was like the tower of Pharos near Alexandria ; 
but as to its circumference much larger. Jo/ephus had often feen both 

thefe towers, fay fome writers, and could not be miftaken herein- 
Some writers lay great ftrefs on the teftimony of Jofepbus in this 
place ; but in our opinion he depreffes that wonderful work as 
much as the others raife it ; for if the tower of Pharos was much 
lefs than that of Pba/elus at Jerufalem, how came the former, and 
not the latter, to be fo much celebrated by all the ancients, and 
even ranked among the feven wonders of the world ? We are there- 
fore apt to believe, that fome miftake has crept into the copy of 
Jofepbus ; perhaps inftead of pi'tcw we fhouid read (m^uv. However 
that be, the two former accounts are in our opinion very impro- 
bable, fince allowing it four hundred and fifty foot in height, and 
fix hundred in breadth on each fide, it would have been a far more 
wonderful work than the great pyramid, which we can hardly be- 
lieve. 

(2) Jofepb. do Bell. Judaic, 1. vi. p. 914. 

The 
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¥he image' The fame year that the tower of Pharos and the heptafia- 
of Serapis dium were finimed, the image of Serapis was brought oat of 
cotrveyedto Pontus to Alexandria^ after Ptolemy had for three years to- 
Alexan- gether foliated in vain Scydrotbemis king of Pontus to fend 
^ ria him it. Of this deity we have the following account from 

\ e %? . Tacitus 7, Plutarch % and Clement of Alexandria K While 

^ jg * Ptolemy, the firft of that name, was employed in fortifying 
Before Alexandria with walls, and adorning it with temples and other 
Chrift ftately buildings, there appeared to him in his fleep.a young 
283. ' man of extraordinary beauty, and of a Haturemore than hu- 
^ a ^y«^man, admonifhing him to difpatch into Pontus fome of his 

moft trufty friends, to bring from thence his ftatue, and.af- 
furing him, that the city and kingdom, which entertained it* 
Ihould prove happy, glorious, and powerful : The young man 
having thus fpoke, difappeared, mounting up into heaven in 
a huge blaze of fire. Ptolemy^ ftruck with the augury and 
miraculous apparition, difcovered his vifion to the Egyptian 
priefts, whofe profeffion it was to be /killed in things of this 
nature. But as they appeared to be quite ignorant of Pontus, 
and all foreign countries, he had recourfe to one Tsmotheus an 
jlthenia*^ of the race of the Eumolpides^ who at that time had 
the adminiftation of facred things in Alexandria. From him 
he learnt, that in Pontus Hood a city called Sinope y and nqt 
far from it a temple greatly reforted to by the natives, and 
confecrated to the Infernal Jupiter , near whofe ftatue flood 
that of a woman commonly believed to be Proferpine. But 
Ptolemy in the mean time applying his mind to other things, 
intirely negle&ed the heavenly .admonition, till the fame vi- 
iion, appearing to him anew in a more terrible manner, 
threatened him and his kingdom vwith certain d.eftru&ion, if 
*he neglected to put in execution the orders that had been 
given him. Hereupon Ptolemy immediately difpatched em- 
bafladors with rich prefents to Scydrotbemis % who then reigned 
in Sinope, to try whether they could prevail u*pon him to part 
with the image. They were ordered to take Detpbos in their 
way, and there to confult the oracle of the Pythian Apollo i 
which they did accordingly, and received an anfwer from the 

god, void of ambiguity, viz. that they Jhould proceed^ and car- 
ry ho?ne with them the image of his father^ but leave behind 
that of his ft/ler. Upon their arrival SLt Sinope they.acquaintcd 
Scydrothemis with their errand, and at the fame time prefent- 
ed to him rich gifts in their matter's .name. The king ac- 
cepted the prefents, and was inclined to comply with their 



y Tacit, hiftor. I. iv. c. 83, 84. 1 Pl ut a r ch. de Hide 

& Ofiride. a Clem. Alexandria in Procreptic. 
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requeft; bus deterred from foUowing his inclination by die 

menaces of the people opppfiflg the* removalof the* ftatue. Err 
this negotiation three years were fpent, Ptolemy fparing no in- 
treaties nor charges, but fending continually new embafladors, 
loaded with frefh prefents both for the king and his favourites. 
However T Scydrothemh continued (till irrefolute and wavering, 
till he was warned by a dreadful fpe<9xe, which appeared to 
him in the dead of the night, no longer to retard what the 
deity had determined. Hereupon having affembled the peo- 
ple, he acquainted them with the injun&ions of the god, with 
his own- viiiom, and with that of Ptolemy > and allured them,, 
that, unlefs they readily complied with the orders of heaven, 
many d-readful- calamities would foon fall upon them. His' 
fpeech made no impreflion on the minds of the populace 
they envied Egypt fuch a bleflmg, and furrounding the temple 
in a tumultuous manner, threatened to put any one to death 
who fhould offer to remove their god. Hereupon the god, 
as fome authors write, of his own motion and without help, r 
conveyed himfelf into the embaffador's fhip, which lay clofe 
to the fhore ; and thft veffel, traverfing an immenfe tract o£ 
fea, arrived the third day after fafe at Alexandria. Other, 
writers tell usy that the' inhabitants of Sinope being reduced to* 
great ftraits by a famine,, which made a dreadful havocfc in 
the city,, eonfeated at laft to part with their god for a fupply 
af com, Vvhich Ptolemy fent them. The ftatue of Serapis* 
being thus brought to Alexandria, was 1 fet up in one of the 
fuburbs df that city, called 1 Rhacotis> where a temple wa* af- 
terwards erected in his honour, fuitable to the greatnels of 
that ftately metropolis, and called from the god worlhipped 
there, Serapetan (Bj. This ftru£fure, according to Ammia- 

nus 

(B) Julius Firrniats (3), Ruffinus (4 J, and other ecclefiaftic wri- 
ters are of opinion, thac the patriarch Jofipb was worlhipped in 
Egypt under this -name. But they can give no other reafon for this 
ftrange conceit, than that Serapis was generally reprefented with a 
bufliel on his head, which, they think, denotes the bufhcl, with 
which Jofepb mcaiured out his corn to the Egyptians in the time of 
the famine ; whereas it may as well reprcient the bufhcl, with 
which FtoUmy meafured out to the inhabitants of Sinope the corn 
which he fent them for their god. This opinion, ridiculous and 
ill-grounded as it is, has been embraced by V vjjiiis, Onzet/us 9 Spencer* 
and many other modem writers of no mean ciiaradler (5). Thefc 

(3) Julius Fir mi c. in lib. de error . pro pba?iar. religion. (4J Rufz 
Jin. hiftor. I. ii. c. 23. (<;) Vide Vojf de tbeolog. gent. I. i. e, q\. 

& Spencer dt legib % Ritual, Hebr. dijfert* v. c t 3. 

will 
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nus Marcellinusy. furpafled in beauty and magnificence all 

other edifices in the world, except the capitol at Rome K 

Within 



Ammian. Marcellin. I. xxii- c. 16. 

will have Seraph to be an ancient Egyptian god, the fame with 
jfpis, and derive his name from Apis and the Greek word Eopo$, fig- 
nifying a coffin ; fo that, according to them, Serapis is the fame as 
Apis \v Eopw, or Apis in his coffin. Their meaning is, that the facred 
bull, worfhipped by the Egyptians, when alive, was called Apis, 
when dead, Serapis, or Apis in Soro 9 for from thefe words Apis and 
Soro, they derive the name of Serapis, which, according to them, 
was at firft Soroapis, and, by corruption, came to be Serapis m For 
this etymology they quote Nymphiodorus , Clemens of Alexandria, Etc- 
febius, and Ruffinus, but feem not to be aware of a very obvious 
objection againft this derivation ; which is, that the ancient Egyp- 
tians were unacquainted with the Greek tongue, that language ha- 
ving been introduced into Egypt by the Ptolemies ; and therefore, 
Bad Serapis been an ancient Egyptian deity, his name could not 
have had a Greek etymology. But not to dwell on an argument 
which fufficiently confutes itielf, being intirely founded on a forced, 
unnatural, and falfe etymology ; it is certain, if the ancients are to 
be credited, that Serapis was not originally an Egyptian deity, nor 
worfhipped by the inhabitants of that country in ancient times,- as 
hemuffc have been, had the patriarch Jofeph been worfhipped urt« 
der that name. For Polybius tells us (6), that Seraph was firft 
worfhipped as a god on the coaft of the Propontis, on the TAracian 
fide, over- againft Hierus, and that there Jafon facrificed to him when 
he went on the Argonautic expedition. Front thence, in all likeli- 
hood, the worfhip of that deity was introduced among the inhabi- 
tants of Sinope, and from Sinope brought into Egypt, in the manner 
we have related. For till the reign of Ptolemy the firft no mention 
is made by any writer of Serapis as an Egyptian god. Herodotus, 
who is fo difFufe and particular in his account of the Egyptian gods, 
takes no notice of this ; which is- a plain proof, that in his time no 
fuch deity was known in Egypt. Several authors have wrote after 
him of the gods, religious ceremonies, and difFerent manners of 
worfliip in ufe among the Egyptians, who were of all people the 
moll fuperftitious, and yet none of them ever once mention the 
name of Serapis, till they come to the time of the Ptolemies. Ma- 
crobius tells us (7), that when the itatue of Seraph was firft fet up 
at Alexandria,' Nicocreon f who then reigned in Cyprus, fent tr> en- 
quire what god he was, which he would not have done, had he 
been a deity anciently worfhipped by the Egyptians ; for Nhocrco/i 
was, as the above mentioned author informs us, 11 prince of great 
learning, and well verfed in the Egyptian mythology. Or/'gcn, who 



(6) Polvb. I. iv. /». 307. (-) Mc>cnb. SaturnaL !. i.r. 20. 
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Wi.th in the verge of this temple was a library, which in The cele- 
after- ages, became very famous for the number and value of brated //- 
the books it contained^ Ptolemy Sbter, being a learned prince, brary and y 
as appears from his hiftory of the life of Alexander ; which academy °f 
was greatly efteemed by the ancientsj but has not reached our ^ exan * - 
times, to encourage and improve the liberal arts in his domi- a * 
nions, founded an Academy at Alexandria, or a fociety of 
learned men, who devoted themfelves to the ftudy of philofo- 
jphy, and all other fciertces. For the ufe of thefe he made a 
collection of Choice books, . which by degrees grew under his 
fucceffors (o a prodigious bulk, and was reckoned the fineffc 
library in the world. His fon Ptolemy Philad'elphus left in it 
at his death an hundred thoufand volumes; and the fucceeding 
princes of that race inlarged it ftill more, till at length the 
books lodged in it amounted to the number of feven hundred 
thoufand volumes c . The method they followed in collecting 
them was this ; They feized all the books that were by the 
Greeks or other foreigners brought into Egypt, and fent them 
to the academy or mufeum,' where they were tranferibed by 
perfons employed for that purpofe i the tranferipts were then 
delivered to the proprietors, and the originals laid up in the 
library. Ptolemy Energeies, . for inftance, borrowed of the 
Athenians the works of Sophocles, Euripides, and /Efchylus r 
and only returhecl thferri the copies, which he caufed to be 
tranferibed in as beautiful a manner as po&ble ^ the originals 
he retained' for his library, prefenting the Athenians with fif- 
teen talents for the exchange d , that is, with three thoufand 
pounds fterling and upwards. As the mufeum was at fir ft in 
that quarter of the city, which was called Br uchion, near 
thp royal, palace, t the library v/as placed there likewife ; but 
when it was filled wjth books to the number of four hundred 
thoufand volumes, another library within the Serapeum was 
eredled by way of fupplement to it, and on that account called 

4 

c Stra b. 1. xvii. p. 791. Eix5EB. in chron Amm tAN Mar- 
cel lin. ibid. Teutull. in apologetic, c. 18. Plut. in Epi- 
curum. * Amm 1 an Marcellin. ibid. Gellius, 1. 6. 
c;i7. Isi dor. Origen. L vi. c. 3 Galen, in comment. 2. in 
tertium libr. Hippocrat. de Morb'. vulgar. 

1 

was himfelf an Egyptian, fpeaks of Seraph as a god brought into 
Egypt not long before his time (8 ). From all we have faid, it i«l 
manifeft, that Seraph was not originally an Egyptian deity, and 
cOnfcquently cbuld not be the patriarch Jofepb. 

(%) Origcti. contra CeifttM> /. V. 

Vol. IX. H the 
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the daughter of the former. The books lodged in this were 
in procefs of time increafed to the number of three hundred 
thoufand volumes ; and thefe two put together, made up the 
number of feven hundred thoufand volumes, of which the 
royal libraries of the Ptolemies were faid to confill e . In the 
war which Julius C<zfar waged with the inhabitants of Alex- 
andria ^ the library in Brucbion was unfortunately burnt, and 
the four hundred thoufand volumes, with which it was flock- 
ed, reduced to aflies. But the library in Serapeum ftill re- 
mained ; and there it was, without all doubt, that Cleopatra 
depofited the two hundred thoufand volumes of the Perga- 
mean library which Marc Antony prefented her with. Thefe, 
and others added to them from time to time, rendered the new 
library of Alexandria more numerous and confiderable than 
the former f ; and tho' it was plundered and ranfecked more 
than once, during the troubles and revolutions which happen- 
ed in the Roman empire, yet it was again and again repaired, 
and filled with the fame number of books, and continued for 
many ages to be of great fame and ufe in thofe parts, till it 
was at length burnt by the Saracens , on their making them- 
felves matters of Alexandria in the 6jf2d year of the Chriftian 
aera. The manner in which this was effe&ed is too remarkable 
to be paffed over in filence. We have the following account 
of it from Abul-Pbaragius, in his hiftory of the tenth dynafty 

John^ furnamed the grammarian, a famous Peripate- 
tic 

0 Strab. ibid. Ep i ph an. de ponder. & menfur. Tertull. 
ibid c. 18. f Plut. in Jul Csefar. Ammian. Marcel- 
lin. I. xxii. c. 16. Dion. Cassius. 1. xlii. p. 202. Liv. 
apud Senecam de tranqaill. Oros. 1. vi. c. 15. 

(Q) The author here quoted was a native of Malatia, a city in 
Armenia, near the fprings of the Euphrates, and flourifhed in the 
thirteenth century. He wrote an abridgment of the. hiftory of the 
world, from Adam to his own times, which he divided into ten 
parts or dynafties ; viz. ift, The hiftory of the ancient patriarchs 
from Adam to Mofes \ 1. Of Jojbua and the other judges of Ifrael ; 
3. Of their kings ; 4. Of the Chaldean kings ; 5 . Of the magi or 
Per/tans ; 6 Of the Greek kings j 7 Of the Romans ; 8. Of the 
Greek emperors of ConflantinopU ; 9. Of the Arabian commanders ; 
and here he is more cLffufe than in all the reft put together ; io. 
Of the Moguls. He is more to be depended upon in his hiftory of 
the Saracens and Tartars, than in his accounts of other nations. The 
learned Edward Pocock tranflated this work into Latin, and pub- 
limed his tranflation in 1663 j he hzd obliged the public in 1650 
with an abridgment of the hiftory of the tenth dynafty, under the 

following 
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tic philofopher, being at Alexandria, when that city was taken 
by the Saracens, qnd in great favour with Amiri-Ebnol- As 
their general, he begged of him the royal library. Amiri 
replied, that it was not in his power to grant fuch a requeft ; 
but that he would write to the khalif, or emperor, on that 
head, fince, without knowing his pleafure, he dared not dif- 
pofe of one fingfe book. He accordingly wrote to Omar, 
who was then khalif, acquainting him with the requeft of his 
friend ; and the emperor's anfwer was, that thofe books, if 
they contained the fame do&rine with the Coran, could be 
of no ufe, becaufe the Coran comprehended all neceffary 
truths 5 but if they contained what was contrary to that book, 
they ought not to be fuffered ; and therefore he ordered, thar, 
whatever their contents were, they fhould be all deftroyed. 
Purfuant to this order, they were diflributed among the pub- 
lic baths, where a for the fpace of fix months, they ferved to 
fupply the fires of thofe public places, whereof there was an 
incredible number at Alexandria. We may from hence form 
a juft idea of the prodigious multitude of books lodged in that 
celebrated library. Thus this ineftimable treafure of know- 
ledge, which had been founded by a Macedonian prince, a 
great encourager of learning, was utterly deftroyed by an en- 
thufiaftic tyrant, who, by his religion, founded in ignorance, 
and made up of inconfiftent fables, was infpired with a brutifh 
and irreconcileable hatred to all truth, learning, and politenefs. 
The mufeum, in the quarter called Bruchion, ftood, after the 
library adjoining to it was confumed, and lafted till that whole 
part of the city was deftroyed by the emperor Aurelian in his 
war with the Alexandrians ; for Ammianus Marcellinus tells 
us, that, till the reign of Aurelian, it continued to be the ha- 
bitation of excellent men, meaning the members of that foci- 
ety, which had been founded by Ptolemy Soter, for the im- 
provement of all ufcful fciences e . Strabo, in his defcription 
of this mufeum, fays h , that it was a large ftru&ure, adjoin- 
ing to the palace, and fronting the harbour; that it was fur- 
rounded with a portico, where the philofophers walked and 

g Am m 1 an. Marc ell. 1. xxii. c. 16. p. 343. h Strab. 
l.xvii. p. 793. 

following title, Specimen hijlori/e Arabum ; Jive Gregorii Abu/ Fa - 
ragii Malatienjis de origine £5f mortbus Arabum fuccinSi a narrat io. 

The epitomizer's learned obfervations are worthy perufing. We 
cannot imagine what induced Abraham Ecchellenfis to give our au- 
thor the name of Gregorius Bar Hebraus Syrits (9). 



( 9) Vide Pococi, Simon, Bay It's D/V7. Critiq. 

H 2 cohy cried 
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converfed together ; that the members of the (bciety were 
under the government of a prefident, whofe ftation was fp 
honourable, that, under the Ptolemies , he was always nomi- 
nated by thofe prince^ and in the Roman times by the empe- 
rors; and finally, that within the mufeum was a'" very large 
hall, where they all met at their meals ; for they were fup- 
plied very plentifully with all forts of provifions, the mufeum 
having been endowed, when firft founded, with large reve- 
nues. Hence Timon the Phliajian^ who was contemporary 
with Ptolemy Safer the founder of if, ufed ro call it the tala- 
ron 7 or the coop, denoting thereby, that' the philofophers were 
fed in the mufeum, and fattened like birds in a coop 1 . The 
mufeum, as the reader muft have obferved from the account 
which the ancients give of it, was an initiation of the fame 
nature with the colleges of the prefent times ; and as to thefe, 
the kingdoms where they flourifh, and above all our own, 
are indebted for the great men they have given to the world, 
fo Alexandria owed to its mufeurri the many eminent writers 
it produced. Among thefe we may reckon Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Origen, Anatolius > ^nd Atbanaftus, who had their 
education in that city. • 

The celebrated Demetrius Phalereus was the firft prefident 
of this feat of learning, and as the library was a part of it, 
he had, in all likelihood, the books likewife under his care. 
We do not hereby mean what Ari/ieas feems to infinuate, 
viz. that Demetrius was librarian'to Ptolemy Soter j for this 
was too mean an employment for a man of his rank. He 
had been prince of Athens, and governed that ftate with abfo- 
litte authority for the fpace of ten yean,' was a great law- 
giver, an eminent philofppher, and the moft able politician of 
rhe age he lived in. The emperor Antoninus tanks him with 
the greatcft princes of thofe times, and even puts him upon 
the level with Philip of Macedon, and his fori Alexander the 
Great k . To fay therefore that he was library-keeper to 
Ptolemy, would be degrading, beyond meafure, a pcrfon of 
his merit and reputationi Beiides, we find another in this 
employment under Sotcr, and likwife under his fon Philadel- 
phtds, viz. Zenodotus of Epbfus, who, being by profeflion a 
grammarian, was very proper to take care of a library, fuch 
perfons. being generally chofen in rhofe times for this emplov-* 
nient; however, it was not below Demetrius to ailift Ptole- 
my in what he had fo much at heart, that is, in founding a 

\ Athim. 1 i. p. zz. k Antonin. 1. ix. c f 24. de fe* 

mufeum. 
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mufeum, and making a collection of choice books for the ufe 
of the learned men who were to live in it ; nay, Plutarch 
tells us, that Demetrius was the firft who propofed to the 
Icing the founding both of the mufeum and library; and that 
the king readily embraced the propofal, as being fuggeftcd by 
a man, who was equally eminent for his learning and other 
extraordinary qualifications l . The feme author adds, that 
Demetrius at firft a'dvifed the king to colle£t only fuch books 
as treated of civil polity and government, telling him that 
he would find in them better advice and counfels than any 
of his friends dared to give him. And indeed this is almoft 
the only means of conveying truth to princes, and fhewing 
them, under borrowed names, their duties, as well as their 
faults. When the king had once approved of this excellent 
advice, and taken proper meafures for the procuring of all 
fuch books as anfwered bis firft defign, it is very natural to 
fuppofe that he vyas thereby led to collect all other forts of 
books, and fill with them the library we have mentioned. 
Demetrius was charged w.th the care of collecting the fe books, 
which was no-ways an employment unworthy of fo great a 
rnan, fince the king himfelf placed therein all his pleaf ure and 
diverfion ; a diverfion fuitable to the tafte of a prince, who 
Was himfelf a man of eminent learning, and an encourager 

Of it in others (D). 

» • 

1 Plut. apophthegm, regum. 

(D) Livy % in fpeaking of this library, ftiJes it a noble monument 
of the wealth of the Egyptian kings, and of their commendable 
attention in propagating knowledge among their fubjecls ; but Si- 
neea, with all the fournefs of a Cynic, finds fault with Livy for 
commending it, and even blames the kings who were concerned in 
that great work. Let Livy, fays he, and other writers beflonv their 
elogiums on that great collection of books, and on the princes who pro- 
moted it ; for tny part, 1 look upon it as a la fling monument of the pride 
and vanity of thofe monarch s, <who amaffed Juch a prodigious ninnber 
of 'volumes, not for their ufe, hut merely for pomp and ojlentation. 
Let every one pur chafe fuch books only as he intends to per ufe ; for o- 
thers fer*ve to feed our vanity, without improving our knowledge 
(10). Bur, with Seneca s leave, are not public libraries of great 
ufe ? and who but princes can bear the charges that attend iliem ? 
Public libraries, fays Clemens of Alexandria, are common treafures, 
and thofe who found them, whether princes or private men, de- 
ferve the greateil commendations, fince they deliver, as far as in 
them lies, their country from one of the greateft evils, igno- 
rance ( l !). 

(\o) Sfnera dc fan qui I a mm. c 9. (w) Clem. A Hex and. 

.n Stroma* 6. 
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Ptolemy Towards the clofe of this year died Ptolemy Sot er % in 
Sotcr d,es. the eighty fourth year of his age, and forty firft of his reign, 

counting the two years he held the empire in partnerlhip 
with his for. Thofe writers who will have him to have 
reigned only thirty nine years, follow therein Juftin, who 
tells us, that he refigned his crown to his fon, and, diverting 
himfelf of all power and authority, attended on the new king 
as one of his guards, faying that he thought it a more glo- 
rious thing to be the father of a king, than to have a king- 
dom ro . Thefe authors, as they do not reckon the two years 
he lived after bis reiignation, allow him to have reigned only 
thirty nine years. Lucian a and Macrobius° tell us, that, in 
the thirty eighth year of his reign, he admitted his fon to fit 
on the throne with him, and that the father and fon reigned 
jointly two years. According to thefe he reigned in all but 
forty years. The learned VJher y whom we have followed, 
obferves out of Dionyftus the aftronomer, that Ptolemy Phila- 
delphia was admitted to reign with his father thirty nine 
years after the death of Alexander \ and that the fon, in the 
fecond year of their common reign, as Dionyftus ftiles it, by 
the death of his father, became the fole mafter of the Egyp- 
tian empire : Whence it is plain, that Ptolemy, according tq 
Dionyfusy who formed a new sera, beginning with the reign 
of Philadelphusy died in the forty firft year after the death of 
Alexander, and confequently of his own reign p . He was 
the beft prince of his race, and left behind him an example 
of prudence, juftice, and clemency, which none of his fuccef- 
fors cared to follow. He retained on the throne the fame 
fimplicity of manners, and averfion to all pomp and oftenta- 
tion, which he had fhewn while in a private ftation. His 
fubjeits had at all hours a free accefe to him, and were furc 
to find, in recurring to him, a fpeedy redrefs of all their 
grievances. He did not think it below the majefty of a king 
to converfe familiarly with the meaneft of his fubjedts, calling 
them his true friends, fince they often told him truths, 
which his courtiers endeavoured to dhguife, without any re- 
gard to his or their own reputation. He frequently made 
public entertainments, on which o,ccafion he thought it no 
difparagement, as Plutarch informs us 1, to borrow his friends 
plate, having no more of his own than what was necellary 
ior his common ufe. When one of his favourites reprefent- 
cJ to him, that a fovereign ought to be better provided, his 

1,1 Just i w. I. xvi. c. 3. n Lucian. in Macrob. » Por 
FiiYR. in Grace. Eusrn. Scalic. * Vide Claud, Pto- 

x km. in magna fyn;ax. * Piftr. apopluheg. p. i Si. 

anfvvcr 
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anfwer was, That the true grandeur of a king confifted in 
enriching others, and not himfclf. In the general divifion 
of Alexander's empire, Egypt, Libya* and that part of Ara- 
bia which borders upon Egypt? were allotted to Ptolemy? as 
we have faid elfe where ; but that prince held, at the time of 
his death, the following countries, which we find enumerated 
by Theocritus r , viz. Egypt? Phcenicc? Arabia? Syria? Libya* 
/Ethiopia? Pamphylia? Cilicia? Lycia? Carta? and fome of 
the Cyclades. By Syria is to be underftood here Ccele-Syria ; 
for all the reft of that country was then in the polTeffion of 
Seleucus Nicator. 

Ptolemy had four wives, viz. 1. Artonis? the daugh- His ijfxu- 
ter of Artabazus? who brought him no children/ 2. Thais? 
who htod been formerly one of Alexander's concubines, by 
whom Ptolemy had Leontifcus? or, as Jujlin calls him, Lenti- 
cus? Lagus? and Irene. Irene married, as Athenaus informs 
us r , Solon king of Cyprus. 3. Eurydice? the daughter of 
Antipater t who bore him two fons, viz. Ptolemy? furnamed 
Ceraunus? and another, whofe name has not been tranfmit- 
ted to us, and as many daughters, viz. Ptolemais and Lyfan- 
dra. CeraunuSy being excluded by his father from the fuc-p to j emy . 
ceflion, fled to the court of Seleucus Nicator? who received Ceraunus 
him in a very friendly manner, and entertained him and his ajajfinates 
numerous retinue at a vaft charge 5 but the wicked wretch, Seleucus 
having no fenfe of gratitude for the many favours conferred Nicator, 
on him by Seleucus? confpired againft his benefador, and fovea 
treacheroufly murdered him, as we have related in the hiftory *&* iin S~ 
of Syria*. On the death of Seleucus he feized the kingdom ™j* °f 
of Macedon? which that prince had won a few months be- Mace on * 
fore from Lyfimachus? who had been killed in the battle of 
Cerupodion in Phrygia ? but as Ceraunus did not ex peel: to en- 
joy the dominions of Lyfimachus in peace, fo long as his chil- 
dren and Arftnoe his queen were alive, he refolved to put 
them to death, and thereby free himfelf from the apprehen- 
fions they gave him. That princefs was half-fifter to Ce- 
raunus? being the daughter of Ptolemy Soter by Berenice ; 
but neverthelefs, as (he was well acquainted with the cruel, 
ambitious, and treacherous temper of her brother, Ihe had, 
on the death of Seleucus? conveyed both herfelf and her chil- 
dren out of his reach. Hereupon Ceraunus? feigning a paflion 
for his fitter, offered to marry her, fuch inceftuous marriages 
being'a!lo\ved in Egypt? and to adopt the two fons (he had 
by Lyfimachus. Arftnoe rcje&ed at lirft the propofal, fearing 

'Thiocrit. Idyll. 17. f At hex 1. c 11. : Vol. 
viii. p. 456. 

it 
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it might prove fatal both to herfelf and children ; but. Cerau- 
nus, to remove all fufpicion, repaired to a temple,' which the 
Macedonians held in the greateft veneration, and there, in 
the prefence of one of her intimate friends, called the tute- 
lary gods of the country to witnefs the fincerity of his inten- 
tions, and at the fame time embracing their fiatues, pro- 
tefted with the moft dreadful oaths and imprecations, that he 
had nothing in view but the welfare of his fxfterand her chil- 
dren. Thefe protections, made before the altars, and rati- 
fied with the awful feal of religion, prevailed upon Arfinoe 
to confent to the marriage, which was accordingly celebrat- 
ed with the greateft magnificence, and all poflible marks of 
an unaffected joy and tendernefs. Ceraunus placed the dia- 
dem on his fitter's head, and .declared her queen in the pre- 
fence of the whole army. Arfinoe, overjoyed to fee herfelf 
fo glorioufly reftored to the high Itation, from which fh'e had 
fallen by the death of Lyftmachus her firft hufband, invited 
Ceraunus to refide with her m her own city of Cafjandria, 
repairing thither herfelf the firft, to make the neceffary pre- 
parations for his reception. Ceraunus made the moft pom- 
pous and folernn entry that had ever been feeh in thofe parts, 
the public and private houfes being very magnificently ad- 
orned, and the ftreets thronged with incredible multitudes of 
people in their bed apparel, who had flocked from all parts to 
congratulate their new king on his acceflioh (o the crown. 
The two fons of Arfinoe, viz. Lyftmachus and Phtlij), the 
one fixteen years of age, and the other thirteen, marched out 
of the city with crowns on their heads to meet their father- 
in-law, who received and embraced' them with all the feem- 
ing tendernefs that could be fhewn by the fondeft of fathers. 
They conducted him into the city, among the loud accla- 
mations of the multitude, and, together with their mothef 
Jrfinoe, put him in pofiefTTon of the citadel"; and then the 
perjured traitor, having nothing to fear, caufed the two 
young princes to be murdered' in the very bofom of their 
mother, to whom they had fled' for refuge ; and, ftripping 
her of all flie pofTelTed, caufed her to' be dragged out of the 
city, and then banifhed her into Samothrace, allowing her 
only two women to attend her u ; but providence did not fuf- 
fer fuch enormous crimes to go long unpuriiflied j for the 
very next year he was taken prifoner by the Gauls, who had 
His death, invaded Macedon, and, on his being known, tore in pieces, 

a death which his wickednefs and treachery well deferved w ; 

u Justin. 1. xxiv. c. 2—4. Mbmnon. excerpt, apud Phot. 
15. w Justin. I. xxiv. c. y. 
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for it is plain, from what we have related of him, that he 
was a man of a moft wicked and perfidious temper, and his 
Behaviour fufficiently juftifies his father Ptolemy Soter for hav- 
ing excluded / him from the crowji, that prince having, with- 
out all doubt, been well acquainted with his brutal difpofi- 
tion. 

The brother of Ceraunus by Eurydice was put to death by 
Philadelphus, for flaring up the inhabitants of Cyprus to 
rebellion * ; and his two fitters, Ptolemais and Lyjandra 
were married, the former to Demetrius Po/iorcetes, and the 
other to Agathocles the fon of Lyjimachus. Ptolemy Soter 9 s 
fourth wife was Berenice, by whom he had Ptolemy furnamed 
Philadelphus, and Argaus, with two daughters Arfmoe, 
whom we have mentioned above, and Philctera. Philadel- 
phus fucceeded his lather, and reigned in Egypt. Argeeus 
was put to death by Philadelphus, for having formed a con- 
fpiracy againft him. Of Arfinoe we have fpoke already, 
and fhall have occafion to mention her anon. All we know 
of PhiloUra is, that fhe gave her name to a city built in 
Troglodytis by one Satyrus, whom Philadelphus had fent 
thi ther to take care of his elephants 

Ptolemy • Philadelphus became, by the death of his father, Ptolemy 
fole mafter, of .Egypt, and the many countries we have men-Philadel- 
tioned above $ and then it was that he vented his rage a-P^ us ' 
gainft Demetrius Phalereus, which lie had carefully conceal- 
ed during his father's life-time. We have obferved above, 
that Ptolemy Soter was prevailed upon by his wife Berenice 
to difinherit the fons of Eurydice, who were the firft-born, 
and place the crown on the head of Philadelphus her fon. 
When Piolemy propofed this to Demetrius, and afked his ad- 
vice about the choice of a fucceffor, than unbiafled counfellor 
is (aid to have, in the firft place, difluaded him from parting 
with the crown in his life-time, telling him, that if he once 
gave it a way, he would never be able to recover it, but be ob- 
liged to live like other fubjecls, in an intire dependence on 
the capricious humours of his children, which he faid, would 
prove infupportable to a man of his years, who had been fo 
long accuftomed to command. This feafonable advice made 
him change his mind, and refolve to take one of his fons for 
his partner, inflead of diverting himfelf of the whole power; 
and in this choice he advifed again with Demetrius, who ear- 
neftly prefled him to prefer the children of Eurydlce to thofe 
of Berenice, being moved thereunto both by his love to juf- 

*Pai/3. in Attic. ^Strabo, 1. xvi. p. 132. 
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tice, the children of Eurydice being the firft-born, and by the 
affe&ion which he bore to them for the fake of Cajfander his 
deceafed friend, wnofe fitter Eurydice was * $ but Soter 9 tho* 
in all other things hi wiUngiy followed the advice of Deme- 
trius, was prevailed upon, by th^ great afccndant Berenice 
lud gained over him, not to hearken to his counfels in this 
important affair j contrary to his opinion, to appoint 
Pbiladelfbus nis partner in trie kingdom, and fucceflor to the 
crown after his death. The ad '/ice given by Demetrius great- 
]y provoked Berenice ajid her fon ; but neither of them expref- 
fed any difpleafure againft him till Soter Was dead ; and then 
the king commanded him to be feized, and carried, under a 
ftrong guard, to a remote fortrefs, to be kept there under 
clofe confinement, till he fhould determine what further pu- 
Death of niihment to infl it upon him ; but in the mean-time, the ac- 
Demetrius ciueatal bite of an afp put an end to the life of this great man* 
Phalereus wno f e extraordinary learning and other qualifications deferved 

a far better fate a . 
Ptolemy After the death of Ptolemy CeraunUSi Arfinoe^ whom 
Philadel- he had confined to Sanothrace* left the place of her banifhdierttj 
phus mr- anc j ret i rec i j nt0 £gyp t to Ptolemy Pbiladelpbus her brother, 
r '*f A who falling in love with her, married her* after he had divorc- 

fraot ^ e< * anot ^ er drfinoei the daughter of Lyfimachus^ whom he 

had married on his acceffion to the crown K Tjiereafon why 
Ptolemy parted with his firft wife, washer being . coiivi&ed 
of entering into a confpiracy againft him 5 for Arfinoe the wife, 
finding that he was in love with his fifter, arid, on that ae* 
count, negledted hef, entered into a plot with Chryfippus he* 
phyfician, and fcvei&l others, to cut him, off $ but the trea- 
son being difcovered, all the others, who had any hand in it* 
were put to death, and Arfinoe confined to a province of the 
Upper Egypt bordering upon /Ethiopia^ there to end her days* 
after (he had brought to Pbiladelpbus two fons and a daughter, 
of whom the eldeft fuccceided his father, and vjras known by 
the name of Euergetes. Arfinoe being thus removed, Ptolemy 
married the other Arfinoe his fifter, who, tho* now paft child- 
fa aring, had fuch charms to eng :ge his affeftibns, that he 
never married any other* In the epiftle which Eleazer the 
high-prieft of the Jews wrote according to Art/leas ^ to Pto- 
lemy Pbiladelpbus^ flie is honoured vrith the title of queen, 
and, at the fame time, called the king's fifter, 

z Diog. Labrt. in Demet. Crc. de Finib. 1. v. JEhi an Hill. 
Var. I. in. c. 7. > Just in. I. xvii. Cic. in ant. pro C. Rabin 
* TnjiOcniT. Sholiaft. Paus. in Atticia. 
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The Romans having obliged Pyrrhus king of Epirus, af- Sends 
ter a fix years war, to abandon Italy , and return with difgrace iafad 
into his own country, their name Megan to be of great fame tQ ^omQ 
ajnong foreign nations 5 whereupon Ptolemy Philadelpbus^ 
defiring to enter into an alliance with them, fent an embafly 
Jo Rome for that purpofe. This was the firft time that any 
Egyptians had appeared at Rome 5 whence the fenate was over- 
joyed to fee foreigners come fo far to court the friendfliip of 
their republic, whofe dominions were yet confined within a 
narrow cornpafs. As they had then fcarce any thing to re- 
commend them but their virtue, and an obliging behaviour 
to their allies, they did not fuffcr themfclvcs to be outdone 
in politenefs and civility ; but immediately difyatched into 
Egypt four embafladors, chofen with the utmoft circumfpe&i- 
on by the fenate, whofe chief point in view was to maintain 
the reputation they had gained in a foreign court. j3>. Fabius 
Gurges was at the head of the embafly; and fo far from being 
of an avaricious temper, that in his youth, he had been great- 
ly blamed for his prodigality. His three companions were 
Ogulinus, and two brothers of the Fabian family, being 
defcended from that Fabius who was furnamed Piftor, or 
the Painter^ becaufe he had painted the temple of the goddefs 
of health. Ogulinus indeed was a plebeian, but had enjoyed 
great employments. At Ptolemy's court they met with a 
reception fuitable to their rank, and worthy of fo great a 
prince. He gave them a fplendid entertainment, and cook 
that opportunity to prefent each of them with a crown of 
gold, which they accepted, being unwilling to difoblige him 
by declining the honour which he intended to confer upon 
them ; but the very next morning they crowned with rhvm 
the flratucs of the king, which were ere&ed in the public 
places of the city. This contempt of riches gained the Air 
mans great reputation in Egypt j however, the king would 
not fuffer the embafladors to depart without new prefenrs, 
both for their republic and themfelves ; but they fhewed the 
fame difintereftednefs at Rome y depofiting ail their prefenis in 
the public treafury, before they appeared in the fenate to give 
an account of their embafly, declaring thereby, that they do 
fired no other advantage from the fervice of the public than 
the honour and fatisfa&ion of difcharging it welle. Ptokrvy, 
remembering twenty years after the alliance he had made with 
the Romans^ returned the following anfwer to the Carthagini- 
an embafladors, when they defired him to lend their republic 

c Li v. I. xjV. Vai. Ma*. I. iv. c. 3. Dio. in excerpt Urfini. 

Eutrop. I. ii. Justin. 1. xviii. c. z. Zonaii. I. viL c.6. 
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two thoufand talents, which they promifed to return after 
the war was ended' which they were then engaged in with 
the Romans ; / will ajfift you againfl enemies, or indifferent 
ferfons ; but cannot, without breach of fidelity, lend one friend 
any aid againfl another d. Hence it appears, that he had macle 
alliances with Carthage and Rome. 
Enters in- After the death of Pyrrhu s, Antigonus Gonatus king of 
to an alii- Macedon having made himfelf very formidable to the ftates 
ancewitb o' Greece^ the Atloenians and Lacedemonians entered into a 
the Lace- confederacy againft him, and prevailed upon Ptolemy to accede 
dxmoni- to it. Vi hereupon Antigonus laid fiege to Athens ; for the 
ana \ and re ]; e f 0 f w hich city Ptolemy immediately fent a fleet under the 
Athenians commanc j 0 f Patroclus, who, not being able to perfuade Are- 

1F^;XL.,c us *" n S °f Latedtzmon to attack the enemy with their united 
■Antigonus c ° , . r . ' t . . 

Gonatus. * orces * was obliged, tor want of provifions, to fail back with 

his fleet to Egypt without even attempting to relieve the city. 
By this mifunderftanding between the two commanders, the 
city of Athens fell into the hands of Antigonus , as we have 
related in the hiftory of Greece. Patroclus having, on his re- 
turn into Egypt, touched at Caunus, a maritime city of Caria 9 
found there the poet Sotades, famous for the unbounded li- 
cence both of his mufe and manners. He had wrote a virulent 
fatire againft Ptolemy, full of cutting reflections on his marriage 
with Arftnoe his own fifter, and fled from Alexandria to avoid 
the indignation of the provoked prince; but Patroclus having 
thus met him in his flight, thought he could not better recom- 
mend himfelf to his matter's favour, than by making an ex- 
ample of a wretch who had abufed him iH fuch an infolent 
manner ; accordingly he caufed him to be wrapped up in a 
Iheet of lead, and thrown into the fca, a punifhmcnt which 
he well deferved 6 (E). The 

■ 

d Evtrof. 1. ii. Oros. 1. iv.c. 9. * Athen. I.xiir. p, 620. 

(E\ This infamous poet is commonly known by the nickname of 

Sotades Cin&Jus, or Sotadgs the pederajl, which was given him not 

only became he was notorioufly addifted to that monftrous and a- 

bommable vice, but more efpecially for his having wrote in iambics 

a poem in commendation of it, which was in great repute among 

thole who, like himfelf, were addifted to that unnatural fort of 

lufl. Some writers have, not without good grounds, in that verfc of 

Juvmal (12 ), l nU r Socraticos notrjima foffa cinatdos, inftead of So- 

cratuos, read Sotadieos, being of opinion, that this alteration in 

the text was made by fuch as were given to that vice, which, they 

thougnt, might defervc fome excufe, if they could perfuade the 

world, that Socrates, a philofopher of great credit, was addicted 
to it. 

(12) Juvenal Jatir. 2. ver. 10. 

The 
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The long peace and tranquillity which Ptolemy had enjoy- The revolt 
ed, was unexpectedly difturbed by the revolt of Magas whom 0/ Magas. 
the king had ever looked upon as one of Ks bell and moft ^ ear °^ 
trufty friends. He was half-brother to him, being the fon the Flood, 
of Berenice by one Philip a Macedonian officer, who had fJ^fi* 
been her hufband before {he married Ptolemy Soter. As Be- c^nlT 
renice had a great afcendant over the king her hufband, fhc , 9 
prevailed 1 upon him to give the government of Libya and Cy- ^1 
rene to her fon Magas, who, having ftrengthened himfelf in 
thofe provinces by long pofTeflion, and likewife by his mar- 
riage with Apamea the daughter of Antiochus Soter king of 
Syria i not only endeavoured to render himfelf independent 
in his government, but even to difpoflcfs his brother of the 
kingdom of Egypt. With this view he advanced, at the 
head of a numerons army, towards Alexandria, and made 
himfelf mafter of Paretonion on his march thither j but, as 
he was proceeding farther, he was obliged to drop the enter- 
prize and return home, upon certain intelligence, that the 
Marmarides , a people of Libya, had revolted from him. Pto- 
lemy, who was then with a great body of troops on the fron- 
tiers of Egypt, had a favourable opportunity of falling upon 
him in his retreat, and utterly deftroying his army ; but was, 
by a like revolt at home, prevented from laying hold of it ; 
for having taken into his fervice four thoufand Gauls, he was 
informed that they had entered into a confpiracy, intending 
nothing lefs than to drive him out of Egypt, and feize it for 
themfelves. To prevent this, he haftened back into Egypt, 
and, having drawn the confpirators into an ifland in the 
Nile, he there Ihut them up fo ejffc&ually, that they all pe- 
rifliedj either with famine, or with one another's fwords, to 
avoid that lingering kind of death f . Magas hid no fooner 
quelled the troubles which had obliged him to return home, 
but he renewed his defigns upon Egypt, and, in order to fuc- 
ceed therein more effe&ually, he engaged in the fame war 
Antiochus Soter his father-in-law. The meafurcs agreed upon 
between them were, that Antiochus (hould invade the territo- 
ries of Ptolemy on one fide, and Magas on the other ; but 
while the king of Syria was making the neceflary preparations 
for this invafion, Ptolemy, who had private intelligence of his 
defigns, fent forces into all the maritime provinces of Syria, 
which committed every- where fuch ravages and devaftations, 
as obliged that prince to keep at home, for the defence of his 
own dominions ; and Magas, without his affiftance, did not 
think it advifeable to make any further attempts 11 . 
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7he aA- Ptolemy y being thus delivered from the apprehenfion of a 
<uantagtons war, bent bis mind on advancing the riches of his kingdom, 
meafu*-c: by drawing to it all the trude of the eaft, which tfre Tyrians 
taken by had to this time carried on by lea to Elath* a,nd from thence, by 
Pro.emy t ^ e wav of Rhinocoruro, to Tyre. Thefe were both fea-port 
for the im towriSu Elath* on the eaft- fide of the Red-fea* and Rhinoeo- 
fro-vemmt rura ^ ^ bottom of the Mediterranean* between Egypt 
°J trade ' 2nc j Palejiine\ fo that through them all the wares of Perjia* 

India* Africa, and A'abia centered at Tyre* and were from 
thence carried into all the we(tern countries. By this means 
the Tyrians were grown exceeding rich, having engrofled, 
while fubjeit to the Per fan kings, this whole trade. To 
draw it into Egypt* Ptolemy built a city on the weft-fide of 
the Red-fea* from whence he fent out fleets mtu all thofe 
countries to which the Tyrians traded from Elath ; but, ob- 
ferving that xht.Redjeo* towards the bottom, was very dan- 
gerous, by reafon of its rocks and (helves, he transferred the 
trade to another city, which he built at as great a diftance a* 
he could from that pait of the fea, placing it almoft on the 
frontiers of /Ethiopia* and calling it, from his mother, Bere- 
nice ; but the harbour not being convenient, Myos Hormos y 
a city in that neighbourhood, was preferred, and all the com- 
modities of the above-mentioned countries conveyed thither 
by fea, and from thence on camels to Coptus on the Nile* 
where they were again fhipped for Alexandria* and from that 
city difperfed all over the weft, in exchange for the merchandize 
which was afterwards exported to the eaft. By this means 
the whole trade being fixed at Alexarulria* that place became 
the chief mart of all the trafEck that was carried on between 
the eaft and the well, and continued to be the greateft em- 
pory in the woiid for above feventeen hundred years, till an- 
other paflage was found out by the cape of Good-hope * but 
as the road from Coptus to the Red-jta lay crofs the deferts, 
where no water could be had, nor any convenience of towns 
or houfes for the lodging of paffengers, Ptolemy* to remedy 
both thefe evils, caufed a canal to be opened along the great 
road, into which he conveyed the water of the Nile* and 
built on it houfes at proper diftances ; fo that all pafTengers 
found every night convenient lodgings, and neceflary refrefh- 
mcnts for themfclves and their beafts of burden k. As Ptole- 
my intended to iiv^rofs the whole trade of the eaft and weft to 
himfelf, he fitted out two great fleets to protect his trading 
fuhje&s. One of thefe he kept in the Red-fea* and the other 
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in the Mediterranean* The latter was very numerous* and 
had feveral fhips of an extraordinary fize ; two of them in 
particular were of thirty oars on a fide, one of twenty, four 
of fourteen, two of twelve, fourteen of eleven, thirty of 
nine, thirty feVen of feven, five of fix, feventeen of five, and^ 
betides ttafe, an incredible numher of veflcls with four oars 
and three oars on a fide*. With thefe fleets he not only main- 
tained and protected the trade, but alfo kept in fubjedtion, as 
long as he lived, moft of the maritime provinces of Afia Mi- 
noTy namely, Cilicia^ Pamphylia, Lyda> Carta, and the Cy- 
clases 1 . 

Magas^ king of Cyrene and Libya, growing old and infirm, An accom- 
expreffed a delire of compofing all differences with his bro- modation 
ther Ptolemy, and, in order to fucceed therein, propofed zefe8ed be* 
marriage between his only daughter Berenice and king Ptole- tweenMz* 
my's eldeft fon, jprqmifing to make over all his dominions to^ 5 and 
her by way of dowry k The propofal was accepted by Ptole- em ?* 
my^ and a peace concluded on thefe terms k ; but Magai 
dying before the execution of the treaty, after he had held 
the government of Cyrene and Libya for the fpace of fifty 
years, his wife Apamea did all that lay in her power to break 
off the match between her daughter and the fon of Ptolemy, 
fince it had been concluded without her confent ; but her at- 
tempts proved unfuccefsful, and only ferved to kindle a war 
between Ptolemy and her brother Antiochus Theus king of Sy- 
ria^ which occafioned a cruel tragedy in the family of the 
latter, as we have related in the hiftory of Syria 1. 

In the heat of this war Ptolemy did not give over his fearch 
for books wherewithal to enrich his famous library, and 
likewife for pi&ures and drawings done by eminent matters, 
of which he was a great admirer. Aratus, the celebrated S/- 
eyonian, was one of the agents he employed in Greece to 
colledt pi&ure? for him ; and that great man gained his fa- 
vour by this kind of fervice to fuch a degree, that the king 
looked upon him as one of his btft friends; and, on the 5;- 
cyonian's applying to him for his afliftance towards the reftor- 
ing of his native city to liberty and peace, Ptolemy prcfented 

1 Strabo, ibid. Thbocrit. Idyll. 17. Appian. in prssfat. 
Athen.l. v. p. 203. k Jubt in. 1. xxvi.c. 3. 1 Vid. Vol. viii .p 462. 

* Ic ia more than probable that thefe veflels were of Co many 
banks of pars ; for it feenrw nothing very extraordinary, that two 
of them had thirty on a fide j and befides we read in the hiftory of 
Syracufe, that Hiero prefented one of the king9 of Egypt, probably 

Pbilpdetpbus, w »th a veffel which had twenty banks of oars, and was 
built fay the famous Archimedes, 

him 
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him with an hundred and fifty talents for this purpofe. The 
matter is thus related by Plutarch in the life of Aratus 5 A- 
ratus having expelled Nicocles tyrant of S Icy on, and recalled 
the exiles, great difturbances arofe about the reftoration of 
their lands, which were lively to occafion new difdrders, 
moft of thofe lands having been transferred to other propri- 
etors, and pafled through feveral hands before the exiles re- 
turned. Thofe who had purchafed them would not part with 
their purchafe, unlefs the money, which they had difburfed, 
were paid back to them. Hereupon Aratus, having no other 
way to fatisfy them, applied to king Ptolemy, and that gene- 
rous prince immediately ordered the fum, which he required, 
to be tranfmitted to S icy on ; by which means every one be- 
ing fatisfied, peace and tranquillity were reftored to the ci- 
ty m . 

Th e troubles and revolutions which happened in the eaft, 
induced Antiochus to put an end to the war, which had. been 
for fome time carried on between him and Ptolemy. " The 
particulars of this war have not been tranfmitted to us j But 
the conditions of the peace agreed to by the contending p^rHes^ 
are related by Polyaznus*, Strabo a, Athentsus °, and SiJ^efoniK 
One of thefe was, that Antiochus fhould divorce Lao3ice r mar- 
ry Berenice the daughter of Ptolemy, and fettle the crown on 
the male ifTue of that marriage. As Antiochus, though paf- 
fionately fond of Laodice, fubmitted to thefe terms, we may 
conclude from thence, that Ptolemy had gained corifiderable 
advantages over him. As this marriage was contracted on 
political views, and founded on very unjuft conditions, it was 
attended with thofe fatal con fequences which we have related 
in the hiftory of Syria*, to which we refer our readers. 

As Ptolemy, was a curious collector , not only of books, 
but alfo of ftatues, drawings and pictures, he obferved, while 
he was in Syria 9 a ftatue of Diana in a temple confecrated to 
that goddefs, which he was greatly taken with $ and there- 
fore having begged it of Antiochus, carried it with him into 
Egypt ; but foon after his return, Arfinoe his queen being 
feized with a dangerous diftemper, dreamt, that Diana ap- 
pearing to her, told her, that Ptolemy had brought the illnefs 
upon her, by removing out of her temple the abovemen- 
tioned ftatue. Hereupon it was immediately fent back into 
Syria, and there replaced in the temple from whence it had 
been taken. It was accompanied with many rich prefents, 
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and a great many facrifices were offered tq appeafe the wrath 
of the provoked goddefs ; but all to no purpofe, for the queen's 
diftemper was fo far from abating, that fhe died of it in a 
very fhort time, leaving Ptolemy under the great*, ft affliction 
imaginable 5 for though (he was many years older than he, 
andpaft child-bearing when he married her, yet he maintain- 
ed an inexpreffible affection and tendernefs for her to the laft, 
and, after her death, did all that lay in his power to perpe- 
tuate her memory, tailing feyeral cities which he built by her 
name, and raifing obelifks to her honour, with other monu- 
ments to exprefs the great regard he had for her r . Of thefe 
the moft remarkable was a temple, which he began in 
Alexandria 9 . with a dome, which was to be lined with load- 
ftone, in order to keep an iron ftatue of the queen hanging in 
the air. . This was the project of Dinocrates, a famous archi- 
tect of thofe times, and it was no fooner propofed to the king 
but he commanded it to be put in execution; but before the 
work was compleated, both the king and the architect died ; fo 
that no experiment was made of the virtue and power of 
loadftones in fuch a cafe (F). Ptolemy did not long furvive 
his beloved Arfinoe^ for being originally of a tender conftitu- 
tion, which he had moreover weakened by a luxurious man- 
ner of life, the infirmities of old age, and the lofs of a con- 
fort whom he loved beyond meafure, funk him into a lan- 
guifliing diftemper, which put an end to his life, in the fixty Ptolemy 
third year of his age, and fortieth of his reign f . He left be- Philadel- 

phus dies. 

r Lib an. orae. 1 1. r PjLiN. 1. xxxiv. c. 14. At hen, I. 
aii. c. 10. 

- * 

(F) Aufonius fpeaks of this temple as finifhed by the above-men- 
tioned *tchi ted, in the following verfea : 

Condi tor hie for fan fuerit Ptolemaides aula 
Dino crates y quadro cut in Jajligia cono 
Surgit, £jf ipfa fuas confumit fyramis umbras ; 
Jujfus ob incefti qui quondam faedus amort j, 
Arfinoen Pharii fufpendit in acre templi (.13). 

It has been long fince reported, and even believed by many, that 
the body of the impoftor Mohammed was, after his death, laid in 
an iron coffin, and thus hung in the air by virtue of a loadflone in 
the roof of the room where it was depofued ; but this is a mere 
fable without the leaft foundation (14). 

(13) Aufon. IdylL 9. (14.) Vide Adolph. Vtrner. in epitom. rcr. 
Vitrei car. 
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hind him two (ons and a daughter, whom he had by his firff 
wife Arfinoe the daughter of Lyftmachus. Ptolemy, furnamed 
Euergttes, the eldeft of his^ons, fucceeded him in the king- 
dom ; the other, called Lyfimachus from hi* grandfather by 
the mother, was put to death by his brother, For engaging in 
a rebellion againft him. The nairie of the daughter was Be- 
renice, whofe marriage with Antiochus Theus king of Syria we 

have related above. f ' 

tfij cha- Ptolemy Philadelphus was without all doubt, a prince en- 
rafter. dowed with many excellent qualities, and yet we cannot pro- 

pofe him as a perfect model of a good king, his good quali- 
ties being counter- balanced by faults that were altogether as 
considerable. He difhonoured" the beginning of fiis reign by 
his refentment again/l a man of uncommon merit, viz. T>e^ 
metritis Phalercus, for having given a piece of advice to his 
father, which was indeed contrary to the intereft of Phila- 
delphia * but intirely agreeable to the laws of juftice and equi- 
ty. He put two of his brothers to death, having, as Tome 
writers tell us, forged plots in order to give fome colour of 
juftice to his blind jealoufy, which alone prompted him to 
enibrue his hands in their blood ; and hence he was ^onically 
called Philadelphus, or a lover of his brothers. He was,' greatly 
given to all forts of effeminate pleafures, an<T entirely lie* 
gle&ed all kind of military difcipline, by which ^negled he 
left the army in a very bad condition, and quite unfit for 
action. On the other' hand, as he was himfelf a prince or 
great learning, he was a zealous promoter and encourager of 
it in others, an induftrious collector of books, and a gener- 
ous patron of all thofe, who were eminent in any branch of 
literature. The fame of his generofity drew fev en, celebrated 
poets to his court r , who, from their number, were called 
the Pleiades, which are feven ftars in the neck of the bull. 
Thefe were drains^ Theocritus, Callimachus, Lfriphron, A" 
pollonius, Nicander and Philicus. Theocritus wrote an idyl— 
lium, and G alii ma thus an hymn in praife of Philadelphus •, 
which have reached our times* In his court ffourifhed like- 
wife Arijlarchus, a learned grammarian, Martetho the famous 
Egyptian hiflurian, Conon and Hipparchus^ two celebrated 
mathematicians, Zettodotus of Ephefus, the fir ft who corrected 
Homer's works, as Suidas informs us, and AriJlopbanes 9 who, 
If Vitruvius is to be credited, read over all the books of the 
Alexandrian library, in the order they flood 1 . Zoilus the 

r Vide Vossi um. de hiftor. Grscc. 1. i.e. 12. 'Vitrvv. in 
{jnefar. ad lib. vii. 

critic 
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c/itic cariie alfp ta his court, and lived fome time at Alex- 
andria. . He had wrote againft Homer y whofe works were 
highly efteemcd and admired by aj} except himfelf, and had 
likewife criticifed? in a very biting ftile, the works of other 
eminent writers ; whence his name grew fo infamous, that it 
was afterwards given by way of reproach to all detracting 
aijd ill-natured critics 5 but though he was very eminent in his 
way, and far excelled in criticifm all who had flourished be- 
fore him, this could not reconcile Ptolemy to him, who is faid 
indeed to have admired his wit, but at the fame time, to have 
been fo offended at the bitternefe of his ftiJe, that he would 
not beftow any thing upon him, though he fhewed a truly 
royal generofity towards all other writers of any wit or 
learning- Being therefore abhorred by all men, and not re- 
lieved by Ptolemy , he died in a miferable manner. Some fay 
be wasftoned by the enraged multitude j others that he was 
burnt alive it\ hia houfe $ and fome that he was crucified by 
Ptolemy for a crime which well deferved that punifoment «. 
We have already taken notice of his extraordinary tafte for 
books, and of his indefatigable induftry in augmenting and 
.em bell idling, at an immenfe charge, the library founded by 
his* father 5 a work which has rendered the names of both 
thefe princes more famous than the greateft conquefts could 
have dohe. To Ptolemy Pbiladelpbfis we are indebted for the 
Greek tranflation of the fcripture, commonly called the fep- 
tuagint, of which we fhall give a particular account in the 
hiftory of the Jews^ as in a more proper place. This prince 
is likewife faid ta to have maintained, at a vaft expence, and 
fent into different parts of the world, fltilful perfons, in 
fearch of all forts of wild beafts, and by that means to have 

made a great many new difcoveries relating to the nature of 
animals w . 

Tho' Philadelphia had a peculiar tafte for the fciences, 
yet he did not fuffer them to engrofs his whole attention, 
but applied himfelf with indefatigable induflry to bufmefs, 
ftudying all poflible methods to render his fubje&s happy, and 
raife his dominions to a flourifhing condition. This enticed 
great multitudes of the neighbouring and irioft diftani nations 
to leave their native countries, and fettle in Egypt ; infomuch 
that this prince is faid to have. had io his dominions no rawer 
than thirty three thoufand three hundred and thirty nine well 
peopled cities". As he was well apprifed that the real power 

u Vituv ibid. & Vossius. de hiftoric. Gncc. I. i. c 15. 
it Diodor. Sicul, 1. x.vii. x Theccrit. Idyll. 17- 
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of a prince confifts in the number and wealth of his fubje£ts, 
the greateft expences were not capable of difcouraging him 
from purfuing fuch meafures as were moft apt to draw inha- 
bitants into his dominions. With this view he built an incre- 
dible number of cities, and repaired others, granting many 
valuabl£privileges to all, without diftindHon, who came to 
fettle in them. Among the latter were the two famous 
cities of Palefiine^ Ace, which he rebuilt on the weft-fide of 
that country, and Rabbah of the children of Amman, to often 
mentioned in fcripture, on the eaft-fide of the fame province. 
Ace he called from one of his names Ptolemau, and Rabbah 
from the other Philadelphia. The former of thefe, which is 
ftill fraud ing, in procefs of time recovered its antient name, 
and is often fpoke of in the hiftory of the holy wars'. Be- 
fides cities, he left fo many other public monuments of his 
magnificence, that all works of an extraordinary tafte and 
grandeur were proverbially called PhUadelphian works z . 
Jthentzus calls him the beft of kings, and the moft wealthy 
prince of his age a ; and truly he died pofleffed of immenfe 
riches, notwithstanding the great expen ce he muft have been 
at ; for he kept two great fleets, one in the Mediterranean 
and the other in the Red-fea, and maintained in conftant pay 
an army of two hundred thoufand foot, and 40,000 horfe, 
and had three hundred elephants, two thoufand armed cha- 
riots, and his armory at Alexandria ftocked with three hun- 
dred thoufand complete fuits of armour, and all other nfecef- 
fary implements and enginesof war 5 but, for all this, he left 
in his treafury feven hundred and fifty thoufand Egyptian ta- 
lents in ready money, which reduced to our coin, amounts 
to a prodigi »us and almoft incredible fum, each Egyptian ta- 
Lnt containing feven thoufand five hundred drachmas more 
than an Attic talent Athena: us therefore called him, not 
without reafon, the richeft of all the princes of his age ; and 
Appian gives him this character, viz. that as he was the mdft 
m igni£centand generous of all kings in laying out his money, 
fo was he of all the moft fkilful and induftrious in railing 
of it c. 

£^ e ' emy **e . was fucceedcd by his eldefl: fon Ptolemy, who, in the 
^uergc beginning of his reign,engaged in a war with Antiochus Them 
Year of km £ of Syria, of which we have given a diftind account 
the Flood, 

2755- Y Vide RELAND - Pa| eflan. illuftrat. Sandys, Thevenot, &c. 

Before " Ph 1 L0 in vila Mofls - a At hen. 1. v. c. 5. bVidc 

Chrilt Be lNARD - de menfur. & ponder, antiquorum, p. 186. & tabulam 
244. 9 liuico P e " praefixam. c Appian. in praefat. 
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in the hiftory of that country d . On his return from that 
war, he brought with him out of Syria two thoufand five 
hundred piftures and ftatues, among which were many of 
the Egyptian idols, which had been carried by Cambyfes, when 
he conquered Egypt , into Perfea. Thefe Ptolemy reftored 
to their antient temples ; in acknowledgment for which fa- 
vour the Egyptians gave him the glorious furname of Euer- p to j cm y 
getej) or the Beneficent c . In this expedition he made him- g a \ ns 
felf mafter of all the countries that lie between mount lau- great ad- 
rus and the confines of India, as we read in Ju/iin f, Ap- vantages 
pian g , Polybius h, Jerom, &c. 1 , with whom the monument over the 
of Euergetes called monumentum adulitanum, and publifhed king o/Sy 
at- Rome by the celebrated Leo Allatius in 1631 intirely a- Tia - 
grees. The words quoted by that writer from the faid mo- 
nument are as follow : Ptolemy Euergetes having received 
from his father the fovereignty of Egypt, Libya, Syria, Phoenice, 
Cyprus, Lycia, Caria, and the Cyclades, ajfembled a mighty 
army of horfe and foot, with a great feet, and elephants, out 
of Trogloditica and ^Ethiopia, fome of which had been taken 
by his father 1 and the reji by himfelf, and brought from thence, 
and trained up for war. With this great force he failed into 
Alia, and having conquered all the provinces which lie on this 
Jide the Euphrates, Cilida, Pamphylia, Ionia, the Hellefpont 
and Thrace, he croffed that river with all the forces of the 
conquered countries, and the kings of thofe nations, and reduced 
Mefopotamia, Babylonia, Sufia, Perfia, Media, and all the 
country as far as Ba£tria. 

w hen Ptolemy Euergetes firft fet out on his expedition hair 
into Syria, his queen Berenice, who tenderly lo/ed him, 0 fBere- 
being apprehenfive of the dangers to which he might be ex- nice, 
pofed in the war, made a vow to confecrate her hair, which 
was her chief ornament, in cafe he (hould return fafe. The 
prince returned not only fafe, but crowned with glory and 
fuccefs ; whereupon Berenice, to difcharge her vow, imme- 
diately cut off her hair, and dedicated it to the gods, in the 
temple which Ptolemy Philadelphus had built in honour of 
his beloved Arftnoe, under the name of the Zephyrian 
Venus, on the promontory of Zephyrium in Cyprus ; but this 
confecrated hair being loft foon after, or perhaps contemptu- 
oufly flung away by the priefts, Ptolemy was much offended 
at this accident, and threatened to punifti the priefts for their 
neglect. Hereupon Conon of Samos, a flattering courtier, 

A Vid. Vol- VIII. P46. 2 e Hi b ron. in Dan. c 1 i.& monu- 
ment. Adulitan. f Justin. 1. xxvii. c. 1. p Appi am. in Syriac. 

p. 130. 11 Pol y n. 1. v. p. 402. * Hieiion, ibid. 

and 
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and great mathematician, to appeafe the king's wrath 9 and 
gain his favour, gave out, that the queen's locks had been 
conveyed up to heaven, and pointed out fcven liars near the 
tail ©f the lion, which, till that time, had not belonged to 
any conrtdlation, declaring, that they were the cjueen's 
hair. Several other aftronomers, either to make their court* 
as well as Uonon, to the king, or out of fear of drawing upon 
themfelvcs his difpleafure, affirmed the fame thing 5 and 
hence coma Berenices , or the hair of Berenice, became one 
of the conftellations, and is Co to tin's day k * Caliimacbu$ y 
who lived in thofe times, and had been a great favourite of 
P'rAladdlphus, wrote a hymn on the hair of Berenice^ which 
was afcerwards t ran fl a ted by Catul!ui 7 whofe ve/lion is ft ill 
extant among his other moil elegant performances. 
S.uergetes Ptolemy, on his return from this expedition, having paffed 
7ffcrs fa- through ferufalein^ offered there many facriftces to the God 
vrifics to °f Ifrael, in acknowledgment for the victories he had gained 
th* G.vd of over the king of Syria *, fhewing thereby, that he preierred 
IfraeL the true god to all the idols of Egypt, perhaps the prophe- 
cies of Daniel had been fliewn to him, whence it was ob- 
vious for him to conclude, that his fortunate conquefts 
were owing to that God, whofe prophet had fo full/ 
and dtftinctly foretold .them. Of thefe prophecies we have 
fpoke in the hiftory of Syria, to which we refer the rea- 
der » 

AtpUes Eucrgetes having at laft concluded a peace with Seleucus 
Ki;rJc!f io king of Syria, who iiad fucceeded Jnttacbus Tbeus in that 
the im- kingdom, devoted moil" part of his time to the cultivating of 
proving 5/ ine i* t .-iKCi, and the improving of his father's library at A~ 
on Libra- l e ^ a . : i r [ a% With this view he fen t pcrfonsof learning i a Co 
* v * dhl.uit countries, to purciiafe, at any rate, what books they 

lhoulvi think piopcr tor his tidign ; but as 2 ikiliful librarian 
wasneceiTary for 'he linking a jrojd choice, and likewifefor the 
prefervin^, m them aiier they weie lodged in the library, upon 
the death of '/.tUjuwn*, who had exeaifed that function from 
the time of PtoUmy Sotcr y he invhed from yltbens Erato/the- 
r>cs (O ) the Cyrenian, who was a man of univerfal learning, 

to 



k HYkiki. pociu.. alhonom. Nonus in liiAor. fynag. 
*• Joseph, in Apion. i. ii. ^ Vol, Vlll. p. 466, O. 

(G Erafifiheves had been educated by C.allimathui his country - 
mm, ar.d is ofrcn quoted by P/inv y Straho and others, as a man 
of extraordinary learning ; and therefore thole are greatly mil- 
uken, who finding him called Beta, that is, the J'ceond, think he 
had thai name to denote, that he was not m the firil, but in the? 
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to take this charge upon him, which he did accordingly^ 
artd acquitted himfelf in it with gFeat applaufe n 

Onras the high- pried of the jfews y being bf a very covetotfs The repa- 
tcrnper, had neglected to fond to Ptolemy the ufual crib utc tation of 
of twenty talents, which his predecefidrs had annually panj 0 ^ 1 "*- 
to the tings of Egypt, as a token of their fuhjeaion to tha P hezv °f 
crown. As the arrears amounted to a great ium, the king ^ nias ' 
(ent Athenion, one of his courtiers to Jerufakm to demand 
the payment of the' money, and to acquaint the Jews± if ^* 
they did not comply immediately with the demand, that he 
was determined to fend a body of troops into Judtea, tirho 
fliotfld drive them otit of the country, and 'divide it among 
thernfelyes. When Athenian arrived at Jetufalem with this 
rnelTage, the Whole city was thrown into the utmoft confter- 
nation, not knowing how to appeafe the king's wrath, and 
div'ett the impending ftorm. Ac that time Jofeph, the ne- 
phew bf Onias by his filler, was in great repute among the 
yews 'for his prudence, juftice, and the faniSlity of his life. 
Tb'hihl therefore his mother had recourfe, and as he was in 
th6 country when Athenian came to Jerufrilem, fhe took care 
to cfrfpattrh a rnfeffenger to him* with an account of what 
happened. Hereupon he haftened to Jtrufalem, where he fe- 
verely upbraided his . uncle with his ill management of the 
public Irio'ney, arid told him, that fmce he had brought the 
nation irito fuch diiHculties, the only expedient he could find 

f 

n Sir i d a 3 in voce As-ttoMon©-. 

fecond dafs of the learrted j for by that appellation nothing elfe 
was meant, but that he was the fecond librarian of the royal i&ra- 
ry at Alexandria. As to his knowledge in ail the branche? of li- 
teFature^ he was inferior to none of the age he lived in, as ap- 
pears from the great encomiums beftowed by the ancients on tie 
many books he wrote i but none of his works have reached us, 
except his catalogue of the kings of Thebes in Egypt, with the 
years of their refpedtive reigns, from Menes, who firft: peopled £- 
gjpt after the deluge, to the time of the Trojan war It con r a ins 
a feries of rhirty eight kings reigning in a direcl line of fucceffion, 
one after another, and is ftill extant in Syncei/us. We have made 
ufe of it in fettling the Egyptian chronology, it being one of the 
rnolV noble, venerable, and authentic monuments of antiquity now 
extant, extracted out of the molt antient records of that country. 
This extract was in all likelihood made to fupply the defect of 
Ainnitho, whofe catalogue of the Thehan kings begins where this 
ends (15). 

(it) Vide Votf. de bijlor. Crac. Syncell. p. 9 1 — 1 4.7. Johaiu 
Alarjham. in canon, chronic. 
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out to avert the calamities that threatened them, was, that 
he fliould go in perfon to the Egyptian court, and endeavour, 
by applying to the king himfelf, to make up matters. But 
Onias, who was a man of no parts, and befides ftricken in 
years, declared to his nephew, that he would chufe rather 
to diveft himfelf of the high-priefthood, and live a private 
life, than undertake fuch a journey, and appear at court. 
Jofeph therefore, who was a young man of extraordinary 
parts, and great addrcfe, offered to go in his ftead $ which 
Onias confenting to with great pleafure, Jofeph having af- 
fembled the people, acquainted them, that he had been 
appointed by the high-prieft embaflador to the court of 
Egypt, and allured them, that, if they thought fit to 
confirm him in this charge, he fliould foon, by fome 
means or other, deliver them from their prefent fears. The 
people, with loud fliouts of joy, approved the appointment of 
the high-prieft, returned Jofeph thanks for what he intended 
to do in their behalf, and defired him to proceed without de- 
lay to the court of Egypt. Hereupon Jofeph went imme- 
diately to invite Athenian to his houfe, where he not only 
entertained him with great kindnefs and fplendor, all the 
time he ftaid at Jerufalem, but on his departure, made him 
very confiderable prefents, which the Syrian^ was fo pleafed 
with, that he left Jerufalem y fully determined to do. all that 
lay in his power in behalf of the Jews 9 and to reprefent 
matters to the king in the belt light the cafe would bear. 
Accordingly, on his return to" Alexandria, he made fo favour- 
able a report to the king of his tranfa&ions at Jcrufalem y 
and of the kind and obliging deportment of Jofeph , that 
Ptolemy (hewed a great defire to fee him. In the mean 
time Jofeph^ having borrowed twenty thoufand drachmas of 
the Samaritans, which amount to about feven hundred 
pounds of our money, and thereby furnilhed himfelf with 
an equipage to appear at the Egyptian court, fct out for A- 
lexandria, and having net on his way thither feveral of the 
chief nobility of Ccele-Syria and Palefline, who were tra- 
velling to the fame place, he joined them in the remaining 
part of his journey. Their bufinefs at that court was, to 
offer terms for farming the revenues of thofe provinces ; and 
as their equipages were very magnificent, they laughed at 
Jofeph for the meannefs of his, making it the fubjeel: of their 
diverlion moft part of the way. Jofeph took all in good 
part, but in the mean time hearkening to the converfation 
they had with each other about their bufinefs at court, he 
got fuch an infight into it, as put him in a condition to 
laugh at them in his turn. On their arrival at Alexandria t 

they 
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they found, that the king had taken a progrefs to Me?nphisj 
and Jofeph was the only perfon among them who fet out 
for that city to wait on him. As he was haftening thither, 
he had the good fortune to meet him returning from Man-* 
pbis 9 with the queen and Athenian in the fame chariot. The 
king, who had heard great commendations of him from A- 
thenion 7 was overjoyed to fee him 3 and, taking him into 
his chariot^ complained to him in a friendly manner of his 
uncle Oniasy who had, for feveral years, neglected to pay 
him the ufual tribute. But Jofeph excufed his uncle on ac- 
count of his great age and . flender parts in fo handfome a 
jnanner, that he not only fatisfied the king, but railed in 
him fuch an opinion of his abilities, that he took him into 
his favour, allowed him an apartment in the royal palace, 
and entertained him at his own table. When the day 
came, whereon the king ufed annually to farm out the reve- 
nues of the feveral provinces of his empire, and they were 
fet up, in order to be let to the beft bidder, the Syrians and 
Phoenicians, who had been Jofeph* s fellow-travellers, offered 
no more than eight thoufand talents for the provinces of 
Ccele-Syria, Phoenice, Judaa, and Samaria. Hereupon Jo- 
feph, who had difcovered from their converfation on the 
road, that they were worth more than double the fum they 
offered, reproached them for depreciating the king's reve- 
nues in that manner, and proffered fixceen thoufand talents, 
befides the forfeitures, which he propofed to return into the 
king's treafury, tho* they had ever before belonged to the 
farmers. Ptolemy was well pleafed to fee his revenues fo 
confxderably increafed ; but queftioning the ability of the bid- 
der to make good his engagement, afked him what fecurity 
he could give him for the performance of his agreement. 
To this queftion Jofeph anfwered, that he would give him 
the fecurity of fuch perfons as he could not refufe or except 
againft ; and when he was ordered to name them, he named 
the king and the queen, adding, that they would be bound to 
each other for the faithful performance of what he under- 
took. The king was fo taken with the pleafantry of this 
anfwer, that he trutled him on his own word, without any 
other fecurity. Hereupon Jofeph, having borrowed at Alex- 
andria five hundred talents to pay the king his uncle's arrears, 
was admitted to the truft of receiver- general of all the reve- 
nues in the above-mentioned provinces ; and having received 
a guard of two thoufand men, to fupport him in the executi- 
on of his office, he left Alexandria, in order to aft in his 
new ftalion. On his arrival at AJkclon, the inhabitants of 
that citv not only refufed to pay him the king's duties, but 
Vol' IX. L abufed 
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abufed him with rude and opprobrious language. Where- 
upon having ordered his guards to apprehend the ringleaders: 
of that tumult, he caufed twenty of them to be* immediately* 
executed, and fent their forfeited eftates', which amounted tor 
a thoufand talents, to the king, The fame rigour he pradif- 
ed at Scythopolis^ where he had met with the lilfce oppofition j 
which lb terrified the reft of the cities, that they all opened 
their gates to him, and readily paid the king's dues; His? 
prudent conduit, and the punctuality of his' payments, gain- 
ed him fuch favour at court, that he was continued in his 
office by Ptolemy Euergete^ Ptolemy Philopator y and Ptole- 
?ny Epiphanes^ for the fpace of two and twenty years, that 
is, till Axtiochus the Great making himfelf matter of thefe 
provinces, annexed them to the crown of Syria, which hap- 
pened in the firft year of the reign of Ptolemy Epiphafies °. 
Moft authors write, that he continued in this office to his 
death ; but herein they plainly contradift Jofephus, Who tells 
us, that he died very old nay, that he was of a great age 
when he fent his fon Hyrcanus into Egypt, which happened 
fome years before his death p ; and on the other hand lays, 
that he was a young man when he firft entered upon this 
employment**. Now, if he was young at that time, he 
could not be old twenty-two years after ; for allowing him 
to have been thirty when he was raifed to that employment, 
two and twenty more would make him but fifty-two ; at 
which age he could not be called an old man, and much lefs 
before it. After Antiochus had held the provinces of Ccele- 
Syria and Palejilne fevera! years,' he is faid to have reftored 
them again to Epipbanes, on his marrying his daughter 
Cleopatra. Perhaps Jofepb was then reftored to his office, 
and died in it, being at that time, as Jofephus tells us, very 
old. This, if true, would clear up all the difficulties which 
fome writers have ftarted againft the account Jofephus gives 
us of this matter. 

Ptolemy's Ptolemy , having concluded a peace with Seleucus king of 
lonquejis. Syria, applied himfelf to the enlarging of his dominions 

fouthward, and was therein attended with great fuc- 
cefs ; for he made himfelf mafter of all the coafts of the 
Red-fea^ both on the Arabian and ^Ethiopian fides, 
down to the ftreighls, through which that fea •difcharges 
itfclf into the fouthern ocean. The cities and provinces 
which he fubducd in this glorious expedition were, accord- 
ing to Leo Allatius in his mor.wncntwn Adulit anion, Agama> 

0 Joseph. Antiq. 1. 12. c. 3. Sc. Grzec. Eufeb. Scalig. p. 50. 
r Idem ibid. c. 4.. l 1dem ibid. 
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Sigfiene, Tiarnus^ Gambela, Maga, Zingjie, Angavis, Tia- 
ma, Athagotis^ Galea , Semena, Lazinazaj, Beg a, Thancai- 
tis, &c. Moft of thefe provinces bordered upon ^Ethiopia, 
and, as they .were under no apprehenfion of an invafion, 
Ptolemy, without much lofs or trouble, reduced them, and, 
having garifoned the fortified towns, returned to Alex- 
andria with an immenfe hooty, which he generoufly di- 
vided among the foldiers who had attended him in that 
expedition r . Upon his return, the Cleomenic war being 
kindled in Greece, the Acbezans fent embafladors to him, im- 
ploring his aififtance again ft the ALtolians and Laccdamoni- 
ans, which he readily promifed them but they having, in the 
mean .time, engaged Antigonus king of Mace don to fupport 
them, Ptolemy was fo much offended at thefe proceedings, Affij} s 
that he fent. powerful fuccours to Cleomenes king of Sparta, Cieome- 
hoping by that means to humble both the Achazans and their n c- kin* of 
new ally Antigonus 5 but he had the mortification to fee Cleo- Sparta, 
menes, after he had gained very confiderable advantages over ga'mft An- 
the enemy's united forces, intirely defeated in the famous dgonus 
battle of Selajia, and obliged to take refuge in his dominions. Dofon and 
Phylarchus writes, that, about ten days before thib battle, Acha> 
there arrived in Greece ernbafiiidors from Ptolemy to Cleomenes, 
acquainting him, that. their matter had no mind to fend him 
any further fupplies of money, and advifing him, j$ hh name, 
to come to a fpeed.y agreement with Antigonus and the A:ba- 
ans 1 and that thereupon Cleomenes, tho' encamped in a very 
advantageous ,poft, challenged Antigonus to an engagement 
•in the open field f . Be that as it will, Ptolemy received him 
with all poilible demonft rations of kindnefs and efteem, al- 
lowed him a yearly penlion of four and twenty talents, and 
affured him, that in due time he would ufe his utmoft efforts 
to replace him on the throne. But Ptolemy, before he could His death 
fulfil his promife, died in the twenty-feventh year of his reign, and cba- 
and was fucceeded by his fon Ptolemy Philopntor c . Ptolemy racier. 
Euergetes was a no lefs generous encourager of learning than 
his father and grandfather had been ; for he applied himfelf 
with the fame care and attention to the inlarging of his li- 
brary, and purchafing of books at an immenle charge, in- 
vited with ample rewards to his court all thofe who were of 
any note for their learning, and took great pleafu re in im- 
proving his own knowledge by their convcrfation ; for he 
was himfelf, as Atbcnaus informs us u , well verfed in all the 

r LeoAllat. in monument. Adulilan. f Vide Polyb. 
1.2. verfus finem. 1 Plut. in Clcom, Polyb. 1. ii. p. 155. 
Athen. 1 ii, c 33. 
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branches of learning, having been brought up by the famous 
Arijlarchus, and he even wrote in his youth hiftorical com- 
mentaries, which were in great repute. He was thelait of 
his race, in whom any virtue, humanity, or moderation ap- 
peared ; thofe who fucceeded him being deftitute of all true 
virtue, and plunged in all manner of vice, as we {hall fee in 
the fequel of this hiftory. We are told by Tacitus, that, in 
this king's reign a phoenix was feen at Heliopolis in Egypt* 
drawing after her great flocks of other birds, which were 
taken with her beauty w . 
Ptolemy Ptolemy Philopator, the fon of Ptolemy Euergetes and Be- 
Philopa- remce, -fucceeded his father in the kingdom of Egypt, and 
tor. proved a moft debauched and wicked prince, Jujlin tells us-, 

Year of t h at h e was ironically called Philopator, that is, Lover of his 
the Flood, father, becaufe he murdered him, in order the fooner to af- 
* 7 ^ 2 ' cend the throne *. But upon what authority Jujlin affirms 

Chrift 6 we k now not > Polybius, who flourifhed foon after the 

2 , 7 ' reign of this prince, tells us, that Ptolemy Euergetes fell fick 
^■^yj and died, without mentioning any violence ufed either by his 

fon or others y. It is certain, that this Ptolemy, on feveral 
coins which have reached us, bears the title of Philopator ; 
and who can believe, that, if it had been given him by anti- 
phrafis, or a contrary meaning, -as Jujlin will have it, he would 
have fuffeijfcd it to be imprefTed on his coins, and tranfmitted 
to pofterity ? He was alfo furnamed Tryphon, from the effe- 
minate life he led, and Gallus, becaufe he ufed to walk a- 
bout the flxeets on the Bacchanal folemnities, or feafts of 
Bacchus, with a crown of ivy on his head, after the manner 
of the Galli, or priefts of the goddefs Cybele *. In the very 
beginning of his reign, he caufed his brother Magas to be 
murdered, being prompted thereto by Softbius his prime mi- 
Magas n jft crj w ho reprefented Magas as a man of great intereft in 
to (feat . t j ie arm y ? w h 0 might one day raife troubles in the kingdom, 

and even, with the afliftance of the foreign troops, who ferv- 
ed in Egypt, and were intirely at his devotion, place the crown 
on his own head ». The death of Magas was foon followed 
by that of Cleomencs king of Sparta. That prince, being 
driven out of Greece by Antigonus, as we have related above, 
had fled to Ptolemy Euergetes, and had been kindly received 
by him. But Philopator treated him in a very different man- 
ner, especially after he had got rid of his brother Magas, who 
gave him no fmall umbrage. As Cleomencs was generally ei- 

»■ Tacit. Anna!. I. vi. * Justin. 1. xxix. c. r. V Po- 
lyb. 1 ii. verfua finem. * Plot, in Cleom. Polyb. I. v. 
T roc. in prolog. Plin.1. vii. _ a Pol yd. 1. v. p. 38c— 382. 
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teemed a man of great wifdom and fagacity, Softbius y who 
was Ptolemy 9 ^ prime minifter, employed him in the beginning 
of that prince's reign, and admitted him into his molt fecret 
counfels, even imparting to him his defign of cutting off" Ma- 
gas 9 and afking his advice about it. Cleomenes did all that lay 
in his power to difTuade the king from fuch an attempt,telling 
him, that he had not in his court a more zealous perfon for 
his fervice, nor one who was more capable of aflifting him 
with good advice in the well- governing of his kingdom. This 
quieted Ptolemy for fome time, but his fears and jealoufics be- 
ing revived by the -artful Sojibius, Magas, notwithitanding 
the advice of Cleomenes , was cut off ; and the king, after his 
death, thinking himfelf fecure, devoted all his time to plea- 
fares and diverfions, not fuffering them to be interrupted by 
cares or application of any kind. His example was followed 
by the courtiers, who abandoned thernfelves to all manner of 
vice and licentioufnefs ; fo that, all bufinefs being negleSed, 
the kingdom fell, as it were into a kind of anarchy. In the 
mean time Cleomenes, who led a very melancholy life at fo 
vicious a court, received advice, that Antigonus king of Ma- 
cedon was dead, that the Achaam were engaged in a war 
with the JEtolians, and that the Lacedemonians Lad joined the 
latter againft the Achesans and Macedonians, As he was not m s y c f e 
able to bear any longer the di Solute manners of the Egyptians, treatment 
and all things feemed to recal him to his native country, he ^CIco- 
reprefented to the king the ftate of his affairs, and put him in mene? 
mind of his former promifes ; for Ptolemy had promifed, while king of 
he apprehended the power of his brother Magas, to fend him Sparta- 
back into Greece with a powerful fleet, and reft ore him to 
his kingdom* Finding that Ptolemy would not grant him his 
requeft, he defired him at leaft to give him and his followers 
leave to depart, fince he could not hope for a more favour- 
able conjuncture, than that which now offered, for the re- 
covery of his kingdom. But Ptolemy was too much taken up 
with his pleafures to come to any rcfolution touching the re- 
queft of Cleomenes. Softbius y who governed the kingdom 
with an abfolute fway, while the king was immerfed in plea- 
fures and debauches, having affembled his friends to deliberate 
on the requcflrof Cleomenes, it was concluded in that council, 
that the king of Sparta fliould not only be denied the fuccours 
he demanded, but even leave to depart the kingdom. As 
A>itigonus was dead, and Cleomenes had no rival in Greece 
who could witliftand him, they wore afraid, left he fhould 
invade Egypt, after having recovered his own dominions - 9 
tor he w.u thoroughly acquainted with the ftate of (heir affairs, 

and had the king and his muiillers in the utinolt contempr. 

On 
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On thefe confide rations it was not thought proper to grant 
Cleownes the affiftamce he defired, or even to permit hiiji to 
leave Egypt. For, as he was a bold and enterprising prince, 
and had been refufed the fuccours he demanded, they did not 
doubt, but he would one day or other, if allowed to return 
to his kingdom, revenge the affront which had been put upon 
him- Sojibius was even of opinion, that he fhould not be 
allowed his liberty in Alexandria ; and accordingly by the 
king's orders he was feized, and kept under confinement, as 
we have related in thehiftory of Sparta 9 till, in concert with 
his friends Who ufed to vifit him, he came to a refolution, 
which defpair alone could fuggeft ; this was to efcape out of 
prifon with all his domeftics and friends, and to ftir up the 
people of Alexandria to fhake off the yoke they groaned un- 
der. But not fucceeding in this attempt, he and his follow- 
ers clofed it by a tragical and bloody cataftrophe, killing one 
another to avoid a more cruel and ignominious death b . For 
a more full account of the unhappy end of this great prince, 
we refer the reader to our hiftory of Sparta. The king cauf- 
ed his body to be flead, and hung up upon a crofs, fentencing 
at the fame time to death his mother Cratificlea, his children, 
and all the women who attended them c . 

Antiochus king of Syria, who was afterwards from his con- 
qucfts furnamed the great, taking advantage of Euergetes's 
death, and the fucceffion of fo voluptuous and profligate a 
prince, undertook the recovering of Casle-Syria, Paleftine, 
and Jud&a, which had formerly belonged to Seleucus Nicator 
and fome of his fucceflbrs. But, as we have already given a 
diftinft account of this war d , we lhall only obferve here, 
that Ptolemy? notwithftanding the advantages gained over An- 
tiochus, being defirous of putting an end to a war which in- 
terrupted his voluptuous pleafures, concluded a peace with An- 
tiochus, when he might with great eafe have driven him quite 
out of Syria. The difcontent which followed hereon, through- 
out the whole kingdom of Egypt, broke foon out into an 
open rebellion ; and thus Ptolemy, by avoiding a war abroad, 
kindled one in his own dominions c . And indeed, that there 
was fuch a war, Polybius tells us in exprefs terms f ; but nei- 
ther he, nor any other author, gives us an account of the 
event of it. All we know is, that Ptolemy continued to en- 
joy the fame power and authority which he had before the 
civil war broke out ; whence it is plain, that he mattered this 

b Plut in Cleom. & Polyr. I v. c Pn/T.ibid. d Vide 
Vol. Vlir. p. 484, • Justin. I xxx. c. 1. Huron ym. in 
Eton, c. 1 1. f Polyb. 1. v. p.j4f|. 
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difficulty, and got the better of the rehels. In whofe favour 
the Jews declared, is no- where recorded ; but Eufebius tells 
us % that about this time forty thoufand of them were cut off 
and deftroyed, very likely during thefe inteftine broils ; for at 
this time they were very numerous in Egypt. 

Ptolemy , being highly provoked againft the Jews for their Perfecutes 
obftru&ing his entrance into the temple, as we have related J evvs -. 
in the hiftory of Syria, began on his return to Alexandria to 
vent his rage upon fuch of the Jewijh nation as lived in that 
metropolis. In the firft place he publifhed a decree, which he 
caufed to be engraved on a pillar ere£ted for that purpofe at 
the gate of his palace, excluding all thofe who did not facri- 
fice to the gods he worfhipped. By this means the Jews 
were debarred from fuing to him for juftice, or obtaining hid 
prote&ion, in what cafe foever they might ftand in need of 
it. We have obferved elfewhere, that the Jews, by the fa- 
vour of Alexander the Great and Ptolemy Soter, enjoyed at 
Alexandria the fame privileges as the Macedonians^ and were 
enrolled among thofe of the firft rank ; for the inhabitants of 
that great metropolis were divided into three ranks or clafles ; 
in the firft were the Macedonians, the original founders of 
the city ; in the fecond the mercenaries, who had ferved un- 
der Alexander $ and in the third the native Egyptians. Now 
Ptolemy, to be revenged on the Jews, ordered by another 
decree, that they fhould be degraded from the firft rank, in 
which they had been from the founding of the city, and in- 
rolled -among the common people of Egypt, who were of the 
third rank 5 by this decree they were ftript at once of all the 
rights and privileges, which had prompted them to leave 
their native country, and fettle in Egypt. But this was not 
the greateft grievance ; for in the fame decree it was ena&ed, 
that all the Jews at an appointed time fhould appear before 
the proper officers, in order to be inrolled among the com- 
mon people that at the time of their inrolment they fhould 
have the mark of an ivy leaf, the badge of Bacchus, impref- 
fed with a hot iron on their faces ; that all, who were thus 
marked, fhould be made flaves ; and finally, that if any one 
fhould ftand out againft this decree, he fhould be immediate- 
ly put to death. But that he might not feem an enemy to 
the whole nation, he declared, that thofe who facrificcd to 
his gods fhould enjoy their former privileges, and remain in 
the fame clafs. Notwithftanding this tempting offer, three 
hundred only, out of many thoufands, of the Jcxvijh race 
who lived in Alexandria, were prevailed upon to abandon 



c Euse b, in Chron. 
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their religion in compliance with the king's will. The others 
chofe rather to be ftigmatized in the manner the king had 

ordered, or to redeem thetnfelves from that ignominious mark 
by parting with all they had to the king's officers. Thofc 
who continued in the religion of their forefathers excluded 
their fallen brethren from all manner of communication with 
them, expreffing thereby the abhorrence they had of their 
apoftacy. This their enemies conftrued as done in oppofition 
to the king's order, which fo enraged Ptolemy? that he refol- 
yjd to extirpate the whole nation, beginning with the Jews 
who lived in Alexandria and other parts of Egypt? and then 
proceeding with the fame feverity againft the inhabitants of 
Judtza and Jernfalem. Purfuant to this refolution, he com- 
manded all the Jews, who lived in any part of Egypt?? to be 
brought in chains to Alexandria? and there to be fhut up in 
the hippodrome, which was a very fpacious place without the 
city, where the people ufed Jo aflemble to fee horfe-races and 
other public fhovvs. When news was brought him that all 
the Jews^ who lived in Egypt? were, agreeable to his order, 
confined within the hippodrome, he fent for Herman? mafter 
of the elephants, and ordered him to have five hundred of 
them ready againft the next day to be let loofe upon the pri- 
foners in the hippodrome. But? when the elephanta were 
prepared for the execution and the people aflembled in great 
crowds to fee it, they were all difappointed for that day by 
the king's abfence. For, having been late up the night be- 
fore with fome of his drunken and debauched companions, 
he did not awake the next day, till the time for the lhow 
was over, and the fpe&ators returned to their refpe&ive homes. 
He therefore ordered one of his fervants to call him the day 
following betimes, that the people might not meet with a fe- 
cond difappointment. But when the per fon appointed awaked 
him, he was not yet returned to his fenfes, having a little 
before withdrawn exceeding drunk 5 and therefore not re- 
membering the order he had given, flew into a violent paffion, 
threatening the perfon, who Ipolcc to him of it; which caufed 
the fhow to be put off to the third day. In the mean time 
the Jews, who continued fhut up in the hippodrome, ceafed 
not to offer up prayers to the Almighty for their deliverance, 
which he accordingly granted them. For on the third day, 
when the king was pre fen t and the elephants brought forth 
and let loofe upon the prifoncrs, thofe fierce animals, inftcad 
of falling upon the J^ws? turned their rage upon the fpeftators 
and foldicrs, who affiflcd at. the execution, and deftroyed 
deli- great numbers of them ; which, with other appearances teen 
in the air, in tcrrilUd the king, chat he commanded the 
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Jews to be immediately fet at liberty, acknowledged the 
power of the God they worfhipped, and j to appeafe his angers 
reftored his people to. the full enjoyment of their former privi- 
leges, beftowing upon them befides many favours, and loading 
them with prefents at their departure ; for the king not only 
allowed them to return to their refpeftive homes, but would 
himfelf bear the charges of their journey. The Jews feeing 
them felves thus reftored to the king's favour, demanded and 
obtained leave of him to put all thofe of their own nation 
to death who had abandoned their religion ; which permiffion 
they foon made ufe of without fparing a fingleman K This 
miraculous deliverance is related at length in the third book 
of the Maccabees, which Phlojiorgius, in the beginning of 
His ecclefiaftical hiftory, calls the book of miracles. Jofephus 
gives us no account of this whole matter in his antiquities ; 
but we find it mentioned in the Latin edition, which Rujfinus 
publiftied^ of his fecond book againft Apion ; as for the 
Greek original, it is there wanting. According to Rujpnus's 
verfton, this miraculous deliverance was effe£ied in the, reign 
of Ptolemy Phyfeont many years after the time in which we 
have placed it agreeable to the hiftory of the Maccabees ; 
where this perfccution, and the deliverance of the Jews is 
related at length, as happening in the reign of Ptolemy Philo- 
pator, immediately on his return from Syria, after the fa- 
mous victory gained by him at Rapbia over Antiocbus, of 
which we have fpoke eife where ! . 

About this time, the ninth year of Pbifopatbr's reign, Tbe Ro- 

the Romans fent M. Atilius and M. Acilius to Alexandria, mans fend 
to renew their ancient friendfhip and alliance with Egypt ; an embajfy 
for they were then ingaged in a war with Carthage, The /*Philop»* 
embaffadors carried as a prefent to the king a purple tunic *jjr 
and an ivory chair, and to the queen a purple robe finely . e « . . 
embroidered with a fcarf of the fame colour. This queen ClC " 00 i 



Is called by Juftin Eurydicej by Livy in this place Cleopatra ^ before 
and by Polypus 1 and the author of the third book of the^ yj. 
Maccabees, Arjinoe. Not long after this embafly, Decius Magi- 2Q ^ ' 
us, an illuttrious Capuan, greatly attached to the intereft of 
Rome, being feized by Hannibal, and put on board a veflel 
in order to be conveyed to Carthage, was by a ftorm driven 
hitothe port of Cyrene, a city belonging to the king of Egypt, 
and there by Pbilopator's order was taken out of the hands of 
his enemies, conducted to Alexandria, and kindly received 

■ 

» Maccab. 1. iii. c. 2, 3, 4, s. 1 Vide Vo!. VIII. p. 
k L 1 v. 1. xxvii. 1 Pol y b . 1. v. 
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by the king, who gave him leave to return either to Capua 
or Rome ; but he chofe to continue in Egypt* where he 
lived under the protection of his deliverer m . Ptolemy 
willingly embraced this opportunity of obliging the Ro- 
mans j and,- by protecting their fiiend, teftified his gra* 
titude for the prefents they had-fent to him and his queen. 
Arfinoe Jrjinoe, who was both wife and fifter to Ptolemy », after 
brings him having been barren for feveral years, brought him at laft a 
*/**• fon, who was furnamed Epiphanes or the illuftrious^ and 

fucceedcd his father when but five years of age. His birth 
occafioned great rejoicings oil over Egypt, and the neigbouring 
provinces fubjed to that crown. Moft perfons of diftin&ion 
in Syria and Phaenice went up to Alexandria to congratulate 
the king on that occafion, and among the reft Hyrcanus the 
fon of Jofeph'i the king's receiver general, of whole tran- 
fa&ions at the court of Egypt we ftiall have occafion to fpeak 
in the hiftory of the Jiws. But, in the mean time, the king* 
purfuing his old courfe of life, gave himfelf up to riots, plea- 
Aires, and excefles of every kind. Drinking, gaming, and 
lafcivioufneis, were the whole employments of his life. So- 
Jihiusj an old arid crafty minifter, who had ferved under 
three kings,, managed the affairs of ftate, in which by his 
long experience he was thoroughly verfed, not indeed in the 
manner he deflred, but as the favourites would permit him j 
for he was fubfervient to the king and his worthlefs favourites 
in all their vileft defigns. While things were thus manag- 
ed, Arfmoe was little regarded by the king, his minifter, 
and the other courtiers \ which flie not being able to 
bear* fpared neither her clamour* nor complaints on all 
occaiions, which much- offending the king, and thofe who 
governed him-j orders were given to Sojibius to rid them 
of her. The wicked miniller complied with their requeft, 
Remit?' employing for that purpofe one Pbilammon^ who had been 
Aers his vfed to- fuch cruel and barbarous afiaffinations °. She had 
wife fhewed on all occaftons an extraordinary affc£tion for her 
Arfinoe. hufband* accompanied him in his wars with Antiochus king 

of Syria, and not only encouraged his foldiers before the fa- 
mous battle of Rapbia 9 but continued by him the whole 
time of the engagement, expofing herfelf to the fame dan- 
gers' °. Upon her death the king fell in love with one Aga- 
tboclea y a woman of mean extraction, and was entirely go- 
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veraed by her, by her brother Agathacles y who was fubfervi- 
cnt to his unnatural luft, ancj by their mother Oenanthe. 
Thefe difpofed of all the civil as well as military employments, 
which of courfe were filled with their creatures and favourites j 
infomuch, that the king himfelf, who was entirely in their 
hands, had no power at all, being only their tool and pro- 
perty^. The murder of Arfinoe and feveral other actions 
ot the fame nature provoked the people to fuch a degree 
againft Sojiitus, that they obliged the king to difmifshim from Ob/igeJ to 
his ferwce, and rajfe to the office of prime minister one difmifs bis 
Tlepolemus % a young man of quality, who had fignalized t r ™ e m " 
himfelf in the army, and was at-that time the king's treafurer. m ' er ' 
To him Sofebius reftgned the king's feaj, wh^h was the 
badge of his office, and by virtue thereof Tlepolemus 
governed all the affairs of the kingdom fo long as 
the king lived. But in that fliort time be fufficiently 
Ihewed, that -he was no-ways equal to that charge, he having 

neither the experience, craft, nor application of his prede- 
ceflbr 4. 

Ptolemy^ having by his continued debaucheries and intern- The death 
perance wore out a very {bong confluution, died in the o/Ptolemy 
flower of his age, as it often happens to thofe who indulge Philopa- 
themfelves, like him, without reftraint in all manner of plea- tor * 
fares. He was about twenty when he came to the crown, 
and reigned only feventeen years. He was fucceeded by his 
fon Ptolemy Epiphanes^ a child of five years old r . As the 
only perfons prefent when the king expired were Agathocks, 
his fifter, .and their creatures, they concealed his death as 
long as they could, and, in the mean time, carried off all 
the money, jewels, and other valuable effefts in the palace 
they could lay their hands on. At the fame time they formed 
a projeft for maintaining the authority they had enjoyed under 
the deceafed king, by ufurping the regency during the mino- 
rity of his fucceffor. They vainly imagined, that they 
might carry this point, if they could but take off Tlepolejnus^ 
who had fucceeded Sofibius in the miniftry ; and accordingly 
they concerted meafures for putting him out of the way. 
When they thought proper to acquaint the public with the 
king's death, they fummoncd a general council of the Mace- 

p Poly b. 1. xv. p. 720. Valbsii excerpt p. 65. Justin. 1 
xxx. c. \* & 2. Plut. in Erotico. & Cleoip. Athbn. I. vi. c. 6, 
& I. xiii c. 13. Hi Bi< on ym. in Daniel, c. ii. 1 Valjsii 

excerpt, ex Polyb. 1. xvi. r Justin. 1. xx\. c. 1. 8c 2. 
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dcnians, that is, of thofe Alexandrians who were of the Ma- 
cedonian race. When they were met, Agaihocles and Aga-r 
thoclea appeared in the council ; the former, holding the 
young king in his arms, and fbedding abundance of tears, 
implored the protection of the Macedonians , telling them, 
that the late king, when at the point of death, had commit- 
ted the young prince to the care of Agathoclea, and recomr 
mended him to the fidelity of his Macedonian fubjefts ; and 
therefore he recurred, with great confidence, to them againft 
Tlepolemus, who, as he was informed by unexceptionable 
witneffes, intended to feize the crown for himfelf. He ima- 
gined, that this weak artifice *would have ftirred up the Ma- 
cedonians again ft Tlcpolemus, on whofe death he might have ea- 
Hisfavcu- fily eftablifbcd himfelf in the regency- But, the malice of 
rites put to this contrivance being too glaring, the people, inftead of fal- 
deaih, liner upon Tlepoleynus^ vowed the utter ruin of him, his fitter, 

and all their creatures. For, on this occafion, the memory 
of all their paft crimes and mifdemeanours being revived, the 
people of Alexandria rofe in a general tumult againft them; 
and having firft taken from them the young king, and placed 
him on the throne in the hjppodrome, they brought before 
him Agathocles, Agathoclea, and their mother Oenanthe, and 
caufed them there, as by the king's order, to be put to death 
in his prefence. Their dead bodies were dragged through all 
the ftreets of Alexandria, and tore in pieces by the incenfed 
multitude. The other fifters, relations, and creatures of A- 
gathocles, met with the fame treatment, every one of them 

hcing cut off by the people, whom they had opprefTed and 
abufed. 

Pbilammsn, who had been employed to murder queen Ak- 
finoc, being returned from Cyrene to Alexandria about three 
days before this tumult broke out, the women, who had at- 
tended on that unhappy princcls, no fponer heard of his ar- 
lival, bur, laying hold of the opportunity which the diftrac- 
tions of the city gave them, they rcfolved to revenge their 
miftreliTs death \ and accordingly, breaking into his houfe, 
they killed him with (tones and clubs, a death whigh he well 
deferved, for becoming the inftrumcnt of fucfi a wjeked and 
deteftable murder r f 

The guardianfliip of the young king was, for the prefent, 
committed to Sofibiusj the fon of that Softbitis who had been 

f Polyb. I. xv. p. 7!2, 713, 714. Diodor. SicuL. in ex- 
cerpt Valrfii. p. 294. & excerpt. Polybii, p. 56. Piut. in 
Clcom. 
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prime minifter during the three laft reigns. Whether he was 
{till living or no, is no- where faid but it is certain, that he 
Jived to a very great age, having, for the fpace of three fcore 
years been at the helm, and governed Egypt, we may fay, 
with an abfolute fway ; and for this reafon he was furnamed 
PolycbronoS) or the long liver. He was as crafty and as wick- 
ed a minifter as ever any prince employed in the adminiftra- 
tion of public affairs, He did not fcruple to commit the 
blackeft crimes, when they were any ways conducive to the 
ends he propofed. Polybius imputes to him the murder of 
Lyjimacbus the fon of Ptolemy \ of Arjinoe the daughter of 
Lyjimachus ; of Magas the king's brother ; of Berenice the 
king's mother ; of Cleomenes king of Sparta 5 and laftly of 
queen Arjinoe K It is furprizjng that this old Egyptian poli- 
tician, after having behaved with fo much haughtinefs and 
cruelty in his adminiftration for fuch a number of years, 
fliould at laft be fuffered to retire unmolefted, and end his 
days in peace. There are very few inftances of this nature 
to be met with in hiftory, moft minifters, who a&ed on his 
principles, having fallen at laft vidims, either to the juft re- 
fentment of the princes themfelves, whom they pretended to 
ferve, or of the people, whom they opprefled. 

Ptolemy Philopator was, without all doubt, one of the moft Qbaraflcr 
wicked and debauched princes that ever fwayed a fcepter; 0 f ?to\e- 
for he began his reign with the murder of his mother Bere- my Philo- 
nice and his brother Magas^ and clofed it with that of his pator. 
fifter and wife Arjinoe, He minded nothing from the time 
he afcended the throne to his death, but his pleafures ^nd ui- 
verfions, wallowing in all forts of vices, and taking moft 
pleafure in fuch as were moft repugnant to nature. His fa- 
vourites, catamites, and the many lewd women, with whom 
he fpent his whole time, governed both him and the kingdom, 
difpofing of all the employments civil and military to perfons 
of their own ftamp, and confequently no ways equal to them. 
However, he was not without fonie virtues; witnefs his li- 
berality towards the Rhodians, after the famous earthquake, 
which threw down their coloflus, their arfenal, and great part 
of their walls, to the repairing of which he contributed more gc- 
jieroufly than any prince of his age ; for, upon the firft appli- 
cation made to him in their behalf, he fent them three hun- 
dred talents offilver, a million of artabes or bufhels of wheat, 
materials for building of twenty quinqueremes and the like 
number of triremes, three thoufand talents for the rebuilding 
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of the coloflus, an hundred architects, and three hundred and 
fifty artificers, promifing to pay annually fourteen talents for 
their fubfiftence fo long as the Rhodians wanted them. Be- 
fides, he gave them ten thoufand ar tabes of corn for their fa^ 
crifices, and twenty thoufand for the fervice of their -fleet". 
Athenaus tells us, that he was an encourager of learning, 
and, when fober, took pleafure in converfing wi{b one Se- 
pbarus an eminent philofopher. The fame author adds, that 
he built a magnificent temple in honour of Horner^ placing 
in it the ftatue of that great poet, and round his ftatue the 
%ures of the feveral cities that claimed him w . Ptolemy^ the 
fon of Jgefarchusy a native of Megalopolis^ wrote the hiftory 
of this prince's reign* ; which, had it reached our times, 
would enable us to give a more: particular and diftin£t account 
of his aclions. 

Ptolemy ^ E was fucceeded, as we have, related above, by his fon 
Epipha- Ptolemy Epiphanes, a child of five years old. During his mi- 
nes nority Antiocbus the Great, Icing pi Syria y entering into an 
Year of alliance with Philip of Macedon, mad§ hirofelf mailer of Pa- 
the lejline and Coele-Syria 5 but was foQn difpoflefle^ of them a- 
Flood, g a i n by Artftomenes, the prime mjnifter of Egypt, as we have 
2 7Q9* related in the hiftory of Syria i ; where the reader will find a 
*^ orC particular account of the troubles which difturbed the begin- 
Chntt, n j Q g 0 fhj s r eign, and were occasioned partly by t|ie ambi- 
2rk °" tion of Antiochus, and partly by the treachery of Scopas the 

/Etolian, who was commander in chief of Ptolemy's forces. 
In the third year of his reign the Romans, as Jujlin* and Li- 
Emhnffyof v y a inform us, fent three deputies to .him, viz., Caius Clan- 
the ko- dius Nero, Marcus jEmilius Leptdus, and Publius Sempronius 
jnans to Tuditamts, to notify to the court of Egypt the viftory which 
Fcoicmy. they had gained over Hannibal r , and the treaty of peace con- 
cluded between Ropu and Carthage ; to thank him for his 
inviolable attachment t to the republic, at a time when the 




neighbouring nations had in a cowardly manner deferted her; 
and laftly, to exhort him always to continue this good un- 
derftanding with the Romans, in cafe Philip fhould oblige 
them to carry the war into Macedon, The Egyptian lords, 
who were guardians to the young king, encouraged by this 
cmhafly, thought they could not better fecure the life of 
their prince, than by putting him and his kingdom under the 

8 Polyb. I. v. w Atiien. 1. v. p. 204. JR li a n var. 

hift I. xiii C. 2. * A 'l HKNJF us, 1 X p. 426. y Vol. 
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proWfiMotl of the- Roman fenate; which they did accordingly, 
fending 1 a 1 folentn embaffy to Rome for that purpofe. The 
fenate complied With their requeft, and fent M. Lepidus to 
take upon hint the guardi&nlhip, which he, after a fhort flay 
in Bgypt\ conferred upon Arijlomenes, by birth an Acarna- 
ntnn, but an experienced minifter of that court, and tho>*- 
roughly acquainted with the affairs' of Egypt.. He undertook 
the charge, and acquitted himfelf in it with great prudence 
and ; fidelity to. In the^ beginning of his adminiftration, being Offers the 
informed of the ravages Philip had committed in Attica^ and Romans 
of the motion of the Macedonian troops to Jay /lege to A- affifiance 
ibertSj he advifed- his royal pupil to fend an ernbafly to the ogamfl 
fenate,- acquainting them, that he was ready to deliver Athens Philip, 
from the- danger' that threatened her, provided it were agrees 
able to the Ramans* This a<9? of fubmiffion- from fo powerful 
a- king' was highly aoceptab'e to the fenate, who returned' 
thanks to Ptolerhf for the refpefl he had* fhewn them, and 
gave the embafladors the following anfwer; that Rome was 
refolded to affift the Greeks againlt Philip, that fhe would 
give Ptolemy notice when fhe wanted his affiftance, and was 
fully convinced of their matter's fidelity and affe£lion c . A- 
riJfomeneS' in like manner took care to renew the antient al- 
liance between the crown* of Egypt and the republic of Achaia^ 
on which occafion Lyeorfas, the father of Polybius the hifto- 
riart, and two others, were fent by the Achaan confederacy 
into Egypt to fig n the treaty d . 

In 1 themeari'time the king, having attained to the fourteenth 
year of his- age, his eiithronization, called by the Alexandrians 
Anaelaterict) was- celebrated with great pomp and magnifi- 
cence, a*nd the adminiftration of affairs put into his hands j 
for at that age the kings of Egypt were, according to the cus- 
tom of the country, declared to be out of their minority. So 
long as Arijfomenes was at the helm, matters were managed 
in Aich manner as gained the king an univerfal applaufe and 
approbation for he followed in all things the advice of that 
prudent and experienced minifter. But as foon as he became 
his own mafter, the flattery of his wofthlefs courtiers prevail- 
ing over the wife counfels of fo able and faithful a fervant, 
the kingdom fuffered great calamities, and the remaining part 
of his reign was rendered infamous. Ari/iomenes did not n , A -r 

r 1 • 1 i 1 • 1 ■ 10 " uts Aril- 

ceafe to give him good advice, and intreat him to conduct tomenes 
himfelf in a manner more worthy of his exalted ftation ; but t0 ^ £a/ /^ 
the young prince, plunging himlelf into all the vices which 

^Justin. Sc Liv. ibid. PoiYB. 1. xv. p J\J. * Li v. 

ubi iupra. a Polvb. lcyat. 37. 

had 



had rendered his father's name and reign lb odious, inftead of 
hearkening to his wholefome admonitions, ordered him to 
be put to death for the liberty he had taken. Having thus 
got rid of fo troublefome a cenfor, he abandoned himfelf to 
exceffes and diforders of all kinds, following no other guides, 
in the admin titration of affairs, but his wild paffions, and ex- 
ercifing a moft cruel tyranny over his fubjefts c . The Egyp* 
His fub- tians, not being able to bear the grievances they fuffered un- 
jeSs re- d cr his arbitrary ad mini ft ration, began to cabal againft him j 
vet** and, being headed by many perfons of the firft quality, en- 
tered into a conspiracy with a defign to depofe him* which 
they were very near putting in execution f. To extricate 
himfelf out of thefe difficulties, he appointed Polycrates his 
prime minifter, who was a man of great abilities and expe- 
rience in affairs both of peace and war 3 for he had command- 
ed in quality of general unJer his father in the famous battle 
of Raphia, and, on that occafion, greatly contributed to the 
fignal victory which was there gained. He had been after- 
wards made governor of Cyprus, and, happening to come 
from thence to Alexandria, when the conspiracy of Scopas s 
broke out, he had a great fhare in the iupprefling of it 
By his means Ptolemy having got the better of the rebels, ob- 
liged their leaders, who were the chief lords of the country, 
to capitulate, and fubmit upon certain conditions. But, 
having got them into his power, he forfeited his promife; 
and, after treating them in the moft cruel manner, caufed 
them all to be put to death. This treacherous conduit in- 
volved him in new difficulties, from which he was again de- 
livered by the wifdom of his faithful minifter Polycrates *. 
He maintained, during the whole time of his reign, a Uriel 
Giltivat fr' eiK Innp with the Romans. For Livy tells us that he offer- 
th f ' J R° man5 d thoufand pounds weight of gold, and twenty 

flip of the t ' 10u ^' anc ' °f filvcr, w carry on the war againft Antiochus king of 
Romans, fyrid* whofe daughter Cleopatra he had married ; nay, after An- 

tiochus was by the arms of the republic driven out of Europe, he 
fent an em huffy to Rome to congratulate the fenate on the de- 
liverance of Greece and the flight of Antiochus, and to offer 
them, in his name and in that of his queen Cleopatra, what 
{hips, money, or provihons they wanted to purfue the war 
with the king of Syria Ptolemy hated Antiochus on ac- 

c DioDoit. Si ci/l. in excerpt. 294. Polybius, I. xvii. p. 
1 Diodor. Sici/l. ibid. B Vol. viii. p. 506. h Po- 
i \ u . in excerpt. Vaiefii, p. 113. 1 Polyd. ibid. k Liv. 
1. xxxvi. c. 3. 1 Pol yh. legat. 17. 
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count of the diftufbances he had raifed and fomented in his 
kingdom, and Cleopatra in all likelihood was fhocked at his 
treachery and cruelty ; for he is faid to have married her to 
Ptolemy with no other view but to get rid of him by her means, 
and have Egypt delivered into his hands. But the virtuous 
young queen, inviolably attached to her duty, joined with 
Ptolemy againft /ftitiocbus, and preferred conjugal affection to 
the ties of blood »>. 

Ptolemy in like manner cultivated with great care the 
friendfhip of the Achaan republic ; for in the end of his reign 
he fent embaffidors to them, inviting the confederacy to join 
with him in an ofFenfive anddefenfive league, and promiling 
them fix thoufand fhields, two hundred talents of brafs, and 
tenfhips of fifty oars rigged and equipt. His offer was accepted, 
and embaffadors were appointed, viz. Lycortas with his fon And of the 
Polybius and young Aratus, to renew the alliance, and bring Achseans. 
the ten {hips into Peloponnefus n . But while they were pre- 
paring to fet out, news was brought of the death of Ptole- 
my. 

This prince, having reduced his rebellious fubjecls at 
home, as has been already related, was preparing to make 
war abroad upon Seleucus king of Syria. But, as his finan- 
ces were exhaitfted, one of his chief officers afked him, by 
what means he would raife money to carry on the war which 
he was ready to imbarque in. The king replied, that bis 
friends were his treafure ; which anfwer being fpread abroad 
among his officers and the chief men about him, they infer- 
red from thence, that he defigned to purfue the war with 
their fortunes and eftates. To prevent therefore this evil, ^ s P°ifine^ 
which made a ftronger impreffion upon them than any mis- 
fortune which could befal their country', they caufed poifon 
to be given to the king, which put an end to his project and 
life, in the twenty fourth year of his reign and twenty ninth 
of his age o. Cato, as quoted by Prifcia?i the grammarian, 
commends him as an excellent and bountiful prince ; and fuch 
he was, fo long as he followed the counfds of Arijlomenes \ 
but after he had caufed him to be poifoned, he abandoned 1 
himfelf to all manner of wickednefs and debauchery. He left pj^| C ™ ^ 
two fons, both under age, viz. Ptolemy Philometor and Pto- 
lemy Phyfcon, and one daughter by name Cleopatra. Ptolemy y e ^ r 0 f 
Philometor 1 who was but lix years old, fucceeded his father t ^ e pi ooc | 
under the guardianfliip af his mother Cleopatra, who for the 2 %i'$. 
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fpacr of eight years governed the kingdom of Egypt with 
great prudence and moderation. Upon her death the regency 
fell to Lennaus, a nobleman of great diftin£h*on in that coun- 
try, and to Eultsus an eunuch, who was charged with the 
care of the young king's education. Thefe nofooner entered 
on the adminiftration, but they demanded Ccele-Syria and Pa- 
le/fine of Antiochus Epiphancs, who at that time reigned in 
Syria. Thefe provinces had always been in the pofleflion of 
the kings of Egypt from the time of Ptolemy the firft, till 
Antio:hus the Great vvrelted them out of the hands of Ptole- 
my Epip banes ; and by this title alone Antiochus Epiphanes 
now held them. However, this demand occafioned a war 
War be- between the two crowns, the particulars whereof we have re- 

tW dtbT lated elfewh - re at len S th P ' and therefore to* 11 not re P ca . c in 
"kin of tn ' s P' ace - P'rilometor having in the courfe of this war, either 
Syria °f n * s own accora * delivered himfelf up to Antiochus, or, as 

others will have it, been taken prifoner by that prince, the 
Alexandrians^ looking upon him as loft, raifed his younger 
His bro- Drot:ner t0 tne throne, who from that time took the name of 
ther Phyf- P to ^ cm y Euergctes the fecond, which was afterwards changed 
con raifed into that of Phyfcon, or the great bellied, by rcafon of the 
to the prominent belly which by his luxury and gluttony he acquired. 
crown. On his afcending the throne Cineas and Cumanus were appoint- 
ed to ferve him in quality of prime minifters, and charged 
with the care of reftoring the kingdom to its former fplendor, 
and flouriflbing condition But Antiochus Epiphanes, return- 
ing foon after into Egypt, drove Phyfcon from the throne, 
and reftored the whole kingdom, except the city of Peluftum, 
to Philometor. His defign was to kindle a war between the 
two brothers, and feize the kingdom for himfelf, after they 
had wafted their ftrength by their domeftic feuds. With this 
view he retained Peluftum, that having this city, which was 
the key of Egypt, in his hands, he might re-enter that coun- 
try at his pleafure. But Philometor, being well apprifed of 
his defign, invited his brother Phyfcon to an accommodation, 
which was happily effected by the mediation of Cleopatra 
The two their fifter. In virtue of this agreement both brothers were 
brothers to reign jointly, and oppofe, to the utmoft of their power, 
reign joint- Antiochus as a declared and common enemy r . Hereupon 
fy> Antiochus invaded Egypt at the head of a mighty army ; but 

p Vide Vol. viii p ;6r,&fcq. ^Porphvr. in Graze. Eu- 
a Eii Scalig. p. 6o — 58. Polvu. Icgat. 8 i. p. 907. r Liv 1. xlv. c. 
it. Justjn. I. xxxiv. c. 2. Po rph y u. ibid. p. 6oEuseb. in 
Ch'on. p. 68. 
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was obliged by the Romans to leave that country in the man- 
ner we have related in the hiftory of Syria r . 

The two brothers, being by the retreat of Antiochus freed 
from all apprehenfion of a foreign enemy, began to quarrel 
with each other ; and the divifions between them rofe to fuch 
a height, that the Roman fenate wrote to their embafladors 
Cneius Otfavius, Spurius Lucretius, and Lucius Aurelius, 
whom they had fent a little before into Syria y injoining them 
to proceed from thence to Alexandria, and ufe their utmoft Philome- 
endeavours to reconcile the two kings. But before the em- tor. dri 
bafladors reached Egypt, Phyfcon the younger brother had *ven out by 
driven Pbilometor from the throne, and obliged him to quit bis brother 
the kingdom r . Whereupon embarquing for Italy, he landed Phyfcon. 
at Brundufium ; from whence he travelled to Rome on foot, 

meanly drefled and with very few attendants. This humble 
appearance he affe6ted, in all likelihood, to raife the com- 

paffion of the fenate. De?netrius, the fon of Seleucus Philo- 
pator, late king of Syria, who was then an hoftage at Rome, 
having had notice of the arrival of Ptolemy in Italy, and of 
the deplorable condition in which this unfortunate prince was 
going to appear in^the metropolis of the world, caufed an e- 
quipage to be prepared for him fuitable to his dignity, and 
went out with it hiinfelf to meet him, that he might appear at 
Rome as a king. He found him at twenty fix miles diftance 
from Rome, on foot, and covered with duft, embraced him, 
put a crown on his head, and begged he would make ufe of 
the royal equipage which he had brought for that purpole. 
Ptolemy expreffed his gratitude for the honour and refpedl the 
Syrian had fliewn him 5 but had his reafons for not accepting 
the offers of the prince. Nay, he would not even permit 
him to accompany him the reft of the way ; but entered 
Rome on foot, with the fame mean attendance, and in the 
fame drefs with which he firft fet out on his journey, and 
without any ftate or ceremony took up his lodging in the 
private houfe of a painter of Alexandria, his fubjeft. The fenate 
was no fooner informed of his arrival, but they fent for him, 
and excufed themfelves for not having received him with thofe 
ceremonies which were ufual on fuch an occafion, alluring 
him, that it was not from any ncgledt or want of refped 
for his per fon, but merely becaufe his coming had been kept 
fo private, that they had no notice of it till after his arrival. 
After this having defired him to quit the habit in which he 
came, and tc fix a day for an audience of the fenate, in order 
to lay before them the motives of his journey, he was con- 
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du£ted byfome of the fenators to lodgings fuitable to his roy- 
al dignity ; and the quasftor was ordered to fupply him, at the 
expence of the public, with all things neceffaiy during his 

ftay at Rome u . 

The differ- On the day appointed for his having an audience of the 
encesof the fenate, he reprefented to the confeript fathers the injuftice of 
two Bro- his brother, and the wrong done him fo effectually, that they 
tbers immediately decreed his reftoration ; and deputed two of 
comprfedhy t j )e j r b oc jy 5 v ' l%% Ghttntius and Canulrius, to attend him to 

Alexandria, and caufe their decree to be put in execution. 
They reconducted him accordingly, and on their arrival in 
Egypt fuceeded in negotiating an accommodation between 
the two brothers; in viitue of which Pbyfcon was put in 
pofleflion of Libya and Cyrcie, and Pbiiometor of all Egypt 
and the ifland of Cyprus, each of them being declared inde- 
pendent of the other in the dominions allotted them w . The 
treatv of agreement was confirmed with the cuftomary oaths 
New dij- anc j f acr ;fi ces< But oaths had been long among the generality 
futes be- ^ princes no more than mere ceremonies, by which they 
' ' " did not think themfelves. bound in the leaft. For not long 

after the youngeft of the two kings, being diflatisficd with 
the part allotted him, fent embalfadors to Rome, defiring 
that, befides Libya and Cyrene, the ifland of Cyprus might 
be affigned him. As he could not obtain this of the con- 
feript fathers by means of his embafladors, he went to Rome 
in perfon to folicit the fenate for it. But Menitbyllus of Ala- 
banda, whom Pbiiometor had fent- to plead his caufe, main- 
tained it with great zeal and ability. He reprefented to the 
fenate, that Pbyfcon had had a much greater fliare than he 
could in reafon have expe&ed. <c His brother, faid he, has 
* c given him Cyrenaica ; and will not this rich maritime 
46 country fatisfy the defires of a younger brother? Nay, 
<c Pbiiometor has done more for Pbyfcon ; he has faved his 
< c life. For after the death of Cleopatra, Pbyfcon, being 
*< fufpefted of parricide, would not have efcaped the fury 
of the incenfed multitude, had he not been protected by 
< c the king his brother. Befides, an accommodation was 
* c made, confeript fathers, by your embafladors between the 
4i two competitors : it was agreed, that Pbiiometor fhould 
ct reign in Egypt and in the ifland of Cyprus, and that Libya 
4< and Cyrcne fhould be given to Pbyfcon with the title of 

«Diodor. Sicul. in excerpt. Valcfii, p. 322. Val. Max. 
J. v. c. 1. To lyd. legat. 113. p. 941. ,v Poly a. ibid, p. 
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* c king. This treaty was figned and ratified at the altars, 
< 6 each party .binding themfelves by the moft folemn oaths 
** to the obfervance of it. But the ambition of Pbyfcon 
4C knows no bounds ; he pays no regard to his oath, and 
<c even defpifes your decrees." The embafTadors, whom 
Rome^had fent to negotiate the accommodation between the 
two brothers, being prefent in the fenate, confirmed the 
truth of all Menitbyllus had advanced. Pbyfcon had no- 
thing to anfwer, but that he was forced by the necefiity of 
his affairs at that time to confent to the propofal of an ambi- 
tious brother, though greatly to his prejudice. fc< It is ccr- 
'* tain, faid he, that I was injured in the divifion of my fa- 
" thcr's dominions ; and therefore, confeript fathers, I have 
" recourfe to your equity. That with me fhall fupply the 
<c place of gods and oaths. I ftill abate of what is due to 
" me injuftice. All I defire is the ifland of Cyprus, which, 
" though granted, will not put me upon the level with my 
<c brother. Egypt is a large kingdom, and if Pbilometor 
*' reigns alone there, and in the ifland of Cyprus too, his 
" power will become very formidable 51 . 

Nothing could be more equitable than the dccifions of The Ro 
the fenate, when their own intereft did not interfere and mnns ad- 
help to turn the balance. But, as it was for the advantagcyWy* 
of the republic that the ftrength of the kingdom of Egypt ifl a "d °f 
fhould be divided, and confequently leflencd, thofe refined Cyprus to 
politicians, without any regard to equity or juftice, granted PV con * 
the younger brother what he demanded. Polybius obferves 
here, that the Romans were ever careful to improve to their 
own advantage the quarrels and difputes which arofe among 
kings and princes, conducing themfelves therein in fuch 
manner, as to make the contending parties believe that they 
favoured them, while they promoted their own intereft, 
which they had folely in view in all their refolutions y . This 
alone prompted them to favour Pbyfcon, and adjudge to him 
the ifland of Cyprus, as an addition to his {hare, contrary to 
the treaty of divifion concluded a little before by their own 
embafladors. Demetrius, who was then at Rome, and whofc 
intereft it was that Cyprus fhould not continue fubjedt to fo 
powerful a prince as the king of Egypt, fupported the de- 
mand of Pbyfcon with all his credit. Two commiflioners 
were therefore fent with the king of Cyrme, viz. T. Torqua- 
tus, and Cn. Merula, to put him in pofleffion of Cyprus. 
'J 'heir orders were 10 Life gentle methods, an J endeavour by 

* Pol rn legat. r t 3 . p 9 p, Sc legat. 117. p. 950. y Idem 
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fair means to prevail upon . PhiloMetor to give up Cyprus, to 
his brother. 

While Phyfcon was at Rome on this occaflon, he had 
often the opportunity of feeing Cornelia? the mother of the 
Gracchi, who was the pattern of her (ex and the prodigy of 
her age. The Egyptian, being taken, not fo mucji with 
her charms, as with her' virtue, fuperior underftandin^, and 
cxtraordinay qualifications, caufed propofals of jnarnagp to 
be made to her. But flie, being the daughter of Scipio Jlfri- 
eanusy and the widow of Tiberius Gracchus, who had been 
twice conful and once cenfor, defpifed the offer, think- 
ing it more honourable to be one of the fir ft matrons of 
Rome, than to reign with Phyfcon in Libya and Cyrene *. 

Phyfcon f?t out from Rome with the two embafladors, and 
arriving in Greece on his way . to Cyprus? he there raifed a 
great number of mercenaries, with adefign.to fail forthwith 
to Cyprus and poflefs himfelf by forte of that ifland. But 
the embafladors having acquainted him that they were injpin- 
ed by the fenate to ufe gentle methods,, and procure Kim the 
poffeflion of the ifland by way of treaty with' his brother, 
and not by dint of arms, at their requeft he difmifleci his 
forces, and with Merula returned to Libya, 1 while Torqua- 
tus purfued his journey to Alexandria. The defign of the 
embafladors was to bring the two brothers to an interview 
on the frontiers of their dominions, and' there to fettle . mat- 
ters between them in an amicable manner, agreeable to the 
inftru&ions of the fenate. But Torgiiatus- on his 'arrival at 

# • v " \ **** ' 

the court of Alexandria, found pbilometbr no ways inclined 
to comply with the decree of the fenate. He urged the late 
agreement made between him and his brother, by ^uintius 
and Canuleius the former embafladors : in virtue of which 
Cyprus having been allotted to him, he thought it^very 
ftrange, that it fhould, contrary to the articles of that treajty,. 
be now taken from him and given to his brother. Howpy£r, 
he did not abfolutely refufe to yield to the orders of the jfa- 
nate, but fhewing himfelf inclined to grant fome things,- and 
objefting againft others, he fpun out the time without com- 
ing to any determination a . In the mean time Phyfcon* w£o 
waited at Apis in Libya, as had been agreed on, to hear the 
refult of Torquatus's negotiations, receiving no intelligence 
from him, fent Merula alfo to Alexandria, hoping that both 
the embafladors might prevail upon Ptolemy to comply yyith 
the exprefs orders of their republic. But Philometor ''#ill 

3 Plut. in Tiber. Gracch. a Polyb. legal 113. p 942. 
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obferved the fame conduct, treating the embafladors with Philome- 
great kindnefs, flattering them with fair words, and enter- * or refufis 
taining them at a great charge for forty days together, with- t*M™'* 
out ever giving them 'any pofitive anfwer. At length, when i0 the de- 
he found that they would be put off no longer, he plainly c f et p * the 
declared that he was refolved to ftand to the firft treaty, and J ina **' 
would hearken to no other b . With this anfwer Mentla re- 
turned to Phyfcon, and Torquatus to Rome- 

In • the mean time the Cyreneans being informed of the il! 
conduA of Phyfcon during his fhort reign at Alexandria, con- 
ceived fo ftrong an averfion againft him, that they refolved to 
keep him out of their country by force of arms. It was not 
doubted, but Philometor fomented under-hand thefe diftur- 
bances in order to find his brother employment at home, and 
thereby divert him from railing new commotions in Egypt <ffc Cvre- 
or Cyprus. Phyfcon, being informed of thefe troubles, and n eans rifi 
at the fame time receiving intelligence that the Cyreneans up in arms 
were already in the field, laid afide all thoughts of Cyprus, againft 
and leaving Apis where his fleet lay in harbour, he haftcned Phyfcoa. 
to Cyrene with all his forces, but was on his arrival overthrown 
by the rebels. Hereupon being involved in great difficulties, 
he refolved to fend two embafladors to Rome, there to renew 
his complaints againft his brother, not daring to go thither in 
perfon, till fuch time as the troubles raifed at Cyrene were 
appealed. The embalTadors, fetting out with Torquatus and 
Merula, arrived fafe at Rome, where, after a long debate 
between them and Menithyllus, whom Philometor had feitt 
back to Rome, on this occaflon, the fenate not only declared 
in favour of Pbyfcon, but to exprefs their refentment againft 
Philometor for not fubmitting to their decree, renounced all 
friendfhip and alliance with him, and ordered his emba/Ta- 
dors v to leave the city in five days. Two embafladors were 
immediately" difpatched to Cyrene, to acquaint Phyfcon with 
;, .e refolutidn of the Roman fenate c, 

Phyfcon, having at laft got the better of his rebellious fub- A cenfpir. 
je^Sts, eftablifhed himfelf in Cyrene \ but his wicked and vi- a ;r formed 
cious conduct foon eftranged the minds of the Cyreneans from a*ah>ft 
4heir new king to fuch a degree, that fomc of them entering hun. 
into a confpiracy againft him, fell upon him one night js he 
was returning to-his palace, wounded hnn in fcveral places, 
and left Mm for dead on the foot. This he laid to the 

4 
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charge of his brother Pbilometor^ and as foon as he was re- 
covered returned to Rome to make his complaints to the fe- 
nate, and (hew them the fears of his wounds, accufing him 
oi having employed the afiaffins, from whom he^had received 
them Though Pbilometor was known to be a prince of a 
mod mild and humane difpofition, and of all men living the 
molt unlikely to have given countenance to fo black an at- 
tempt, yet the fen ate, being offended at his refufing to fub- 
mit to the regulations they had made with refpect to the ifland 
of Cyprus^ hearkened to this falfe accufation, and carried their 
prejudice againft him to fuch a height, that they would not 
fo much as hear what his ernbaffadors had to fay in confuta- 
tion of the charge, but ordered them forthwith to depart the 
city. At the fame time they appointed five commiffioncrs to 
conduit Phyfcon into Cyprus^ and put him in pofleffion of 
that ifland, injoining all their allies in thofe parts to furnifli 
him with forces for that purpofe e - 
Phyfcon Phyfcon^ having by this means got together an army, which 
defeated, feemed to him fufficient for the execution of his defign, landed 
*na taken ; n Cyprus ; but being there encountered by Pbilometor in per- 

[hkrotk ^° n ' ^ orces were P ut to "'§ nt > anc * k e obliged to fhut him- 
pj^l^ e ^*felf upin Lapitbo, a city in that ifland, where he was clofely 

tor <wb beficged, an ^ at length taken and delivered up to Pbilometor , 
gcneroufly Wnom ne na d highly provoked. Every one expected he 
pardons would have treated him with the feverity he well deferved 
him. but the prince gave on this occafion afignal proof of his good 

nature and truly generous temper; for he not only forgave 
him, but reftored to him Libya and Cyrene^ adding fome 
other territories in lieu of the ifland of Cyprus^ and pro- 
mifing him his daughter in marriage f . Thus an end was 
put to the war between the two brothers, the Romans be- 
ing afliamed to oppofe any longer a prince, whofe clemency 

had gained him the affection of all the neighbouring na- 
tions. 

Pbilometor on his return to Alexandria appointed ^ne 
A) cbias governor of the iiland of Cyprus, But he fcon of- 
fer the king's departure agreed with Demetrius king of Syria 
to berrav the ifland to him for five hundred talents. The 
treachery was dhcovcred, before it took erTe&, and the 
rrairor, ro avoid rhe punifhment which he deferved, laid vio- 
j\iu hands on himlclf. Ar cbias had formerly fervod Ptole- 

A Tdrm U»pc 15?.. p. o/>i. c PoLvn. legat. 133. & in ex- 
o.-rpt. Valefii, p. 19-. ( Polvd in excerpt Valefii, p. 197. 
DtoDOR, Sicul 1 11 exceipt. Val. p. 334, 335. Liv. I. 
x i v -■#. Zon a it. ex "Dion. 

my 
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my with great fidelity, and even attended him to Rofne, 
when he was driven out of his kingdom, and forced to im- 
plore the affiftance of the fenate in his diftrefs. But as he 
was of a covetous temper, his fidelity was not proof againft 
money \ and therefore offered to betray his truft for the a- 
bovementioned fum, and loft his life by the bargain g . Pto- 
lemy, being difgufted with Demetrius for this attempt upon 
Cyprus, joined Attalus king of Pergamus and Ariaratbes king 
of Cappadocia, in fetting up a pretender to his crown, and 
fupporting him with all the ftrength of his kingdom j as we 
have related at length in the hiftory of Syria b . This was 
Alexander Balas$ to whom he even gave his daughter Cleo- 
patra in marriage, after he had placed him on the throne of 
Syria. But he* notwithftanding thefe and many other fa- n w/ j Q f 
vours, being fufpefted of having entered into a plot againft phiiomc- 
his benefactor, Ptolemy, highly provoked at his ingratitude,' tor> 
became his greateft enemy, and marching againft him routed 
his army in the neighbourhood of Antioch, but died a few 
days after of the wounds he received in the engagement j as 
we have related elfe where *. He was, without all doubt, an jj- s c fa m 
excellent prince, and is by all the profane hifrorians highly ra av\ 
commended on account of his clemency and good nature. 
Po/ybius 9 Who was his contemporary, gives him this charac- 
ter ; he was, fays that hiftorian, an enemy to all kind of 
cruelty and oppreffion, aveffe from fpilling the blood of his 
fubjedts, and fo much Inclined to mercy* that during the 
whole time of his long reign he put none of his nobles, nor 
even of the citizens of Alexandria-) to death, though forne of 
them well deferved it. Though his brother, continues the 
fame writer, had provoked him to the higheft degree, and 
committed fuch crimes as to others would have feemed un- 
pardonable, yet he not only forgave him 3 but treated him with 
the affe&ion of a kind brother k . 'Tis true, that in the be- 
ginning of his reigh he was looked upon, as Jujiin informs 
us 1 , as a very rriean-fpirited prince, keeping, while in the 
army, at as great a diftance from all danger as he was able, 
and aftewrards fubmittine in a fhameful manner to the will 
of Antio'chUs Epiphanes king of Syria, by whom he fuffered 
himfelf to be deprived of a rifchand powerful kingdom without 
attempting to recover it. But this mean behaviour was not 
owing to his want of natural courage or capacity, for he after- 

g Polyb. in excerpt. Val. p. 170. ,l Vide Vol viii. p. 598. 
1 Vide Vol. viii, p. 608. u Poly a. in excerpt. Val. p. 191. 

1 Justin. I. xxxiv. c. 2. 

Vol. IX. O wn\U 
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wards gave many inftances of both, as we have feen j but to 
his effeminate education. For the eunuch Eula?us, who had 
the care of his education, and was at the fame time one of 
his prime minifters, endeavoured to corrupt him with all 
manner of luxury, in order to render him unfit for govern- 
ing, and by that means keep the power in his own hands. 
He took the name of Philometor to tefti fy his gratitude to his 
mother Cleopatra, for her prudent and careful ad mini fixation 
during his minority. He allowed the Jews to build a temple 
in Egypt like that ofjerujalem, being induced thereunto by 
Onias, who was in high favour both with him and his queen 
Cleopatra Arijiobulus an Alexandrian Jew y and a Peripa- 
tetic philofopher of great note, is faid to have been Ptolemy $ 
preceptor, and to have dedicated to him a comment, which 
he wrote on the five books of Mofes n . The author of the 
fiiftory of the Maccabees, in his account of the troubles of 
Syria, reprefents Ptolemy as an ambitious and perfidious 
prince, trampling under his feet the moft facred. laws of 
juftice and nature, to raife himfelf on the ruins of his fon-in- 
iaw Alexander Balas ; which no- ways agrees with the cha- 
racter given him by Jofepbus, Polybius^ and other profane 
hiftorians °. 

Ptolemy Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, on the death of Philometor her 
Phyicon. brother and hufband, endeavoured tofecure the crown for the 
Year of f on j(h e j lac j by him, being therein fupported by fome chief 
28 8 '° r( k °* ^ kingdom ; but others, declaring for Pbyfcon the 
Before deOeafed king's brother, lent embafladors to invite him from 
Chrift Cyrene, where he then reigned, to Alexandria. This obliging 
14.1. * Cleopatra to provide for her defence, fhe had recourfe to 

Onias and DofitheuSj two fews, who had had the whole 
management of affairs during the laft years of Philometor'* 
reign. Thefe with an army of their countrymen haftened 
to her afliftance. But before hoftilities were committed on 
cither fide, matters were compromifed by the interpofition 
of Tbcrmus, a Roman embafludor at that time in Alexandria, 
Manies on the following terms ; viz. that Pbyfcon Ihould marry Cleo- 
Cleopa- patrd, and reign jointly with her during his life, but at the 
tra, and f ame tutte declare h er f on by Philometor next heir tcr the 
ontbsday crown p # To thefe terms both parties agreed ; but as Pbyf- 
oftbenup- r5;7 cou ]j nuf b ut j 00 fc w j t j 1 j ea ] ou fy on tne young prince, 
hah mur- wnD f e birth incited him to the crown, he murdered him in 

a srs bar 

m m Jose p w. contra Apion I. ii. n Euseb. Pnep. Evang. I. xiii. 
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jus mother's arms on the very day of the nuptials. This 
prince, as we have obferved ^bove, was ccfmmonly cal* 
Jed Phyfcon by reafon of his prominent belly j but the 
name which he aflumed was Euergetes, that is, the benefac- 
tor ; this the Alexandrians changed into that of Kakergetes y 
or the evil-doer^ a furname to which he had the jufteft title ; 
for he was the molt cruel, wicked, and likewife the moft vile 
and defpicable, of the Ptolemies, who reigned in Egypt. He 
began his reign with the murder of his nephew in the man- 
ner we have related, and continued jit to the laft with the 
fame cruelty and wicked nefs. He was no fooner feated on Bis cruelty 
the throne, than he caufed all thofe to be put to death, who 
had Ihewed any concern for the murder of the young prince. 
Tranfported with rage againft the Jews, for having efpoufed 
the caufe of Cleopatra, he treated them more like flaves than 
fubjefb. Jofephus tells us, that he condemned all thofe of 
that nation, who were at Alexandria, to be trod to death by 
elephants, and that by the miraculous interpofition of heaven 
in their fevour they efcaped the fury of thofe animals. But 
that writer places a fa& here which happened in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philopator, as is plain from the hiftory of the Mac- 
cabees. However, it is certain, that this wicked prince made 
himfelf the curfe of his people by his unparallelled cruelties ; 
putting every day fome of them to death, either on grcund- 
lefs fulpicions, or for the fmalleft faults \ and often for no 
faults at all, but merely to gratify his cruel and inhuman 
temper. Thofe who had had the greateft lhare in the confi- 
dence of his brother Philometor, were facrificed the firft ; ami 
next to them moft of the leading men, who had declared in his 
favour againft Cleopatra ; for as they had by their intereft 
placed him on the throne, fo they might by the fame, as he 
apprehended, drive him from it \ and therefore he refolved 
to difpatch his own friends after he had got rid of his brc 
tber*s *. 

In the fecond year of his reign, queen Cleopatra brought 
him a fon, while he was employed in the performance of cer- 
tain religious ceremonies, praftifed, according to the (acred 
rites of Egypt, by their kings, foon after their acceffion to 
the crown. Phyfcon was tranfported with joy at the birth of 
a Ion, whom he defigned for fucceflbr, calling him Memphi- 
tis, from the ceremonies which he was difeharjing at the 
time of his birth in the city of Memphis. However, he could 
not forbear his cruel pra&ifes, even during the public rejoic- 

1 Justin, ibid. Diodor. Sicul. in excerpt. Valefii, p 
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ings on account of the young prince's birth ; but caufed fome 
chief lords of Cyrene, who attended him into Egypt, to 
be barbaroufly murdered, fot having on that occafion caft 
fome reflections on one of his favourite courtefans, by name 
Irene r . On his return to Alexandria, he banifhed all thofe 
who had been brought up with his brother Philometor, and, 
without the leaft provocation, gave his guards, who confut- 
ed of Greek and Aftatic mercenaries, free liberty to murder 
and plunder the inhabitants of that rich metropolis at their 
pleafure ; and the cruelties pra<£tifed by thofe" greedy and in- 
human wretches upon this licence, are not to be exprefled. 
Ju/lin c and Athen&us 1 tell us, that not only the private 
houfes, but the ftrects, and even the temples, ftreamed daily 
with the blood of the innocent citizens ; which fo terrified the 
few Alexandrians, who out-lived rhefe repeated maffacres, 
that fiealing privately away, they fled into other countries, 
and left their native city in a manner defolate. Phyfcon 
therefore, that he might not reign over empty houfes, in- 
vited ftrangers, by his edifts difperfed over the neighbouring 
countries, to repeople the place. Upon this invitation great 
multitudes flocking thither, he gave them the habitations of 
thofe who had fled, and, admitting them to all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities of the former citizens, by this 
means re-peopled the city ». As there were among thofe 
who left Egypt on this occafion, many grammarians, 
philofophcrs, phyficians, geometricians, and mafters of other 
liberal arts and fciences, by their means learning was revived 
learning m Greece, Afia Minor, the iflands of the Archipelago^ and in 
revised in other places where they fettled. The wars, which had been 
Greece, carried on for a long tradl of time among the fucceflbrs of 
Alia Mi- Alexander, had in a manner extinguifhed learning in thofe 
aor, &c. parts ; and it would have been intirely loft-, but for the pro- 
tection and encouragement given to learned men by the Pto- 
lemies of Egypt. The firft Ptolemy crefled at Alexandria a 
mufoum or college, as wc have related above, for the fup- 
purt of thofe who devoted their time to the ftudy of the libe- 
ral arts i and, adding to it a great library for their ufe, drew 
hy that means mod of the learned men out of Greece, to his 
metropolis. Ptolemy the fecond, and alfo the third, having 
herein followed the example of their predeceflbr, Alexandria 
became the place where the fciences flourifhed, when they 
were quite neglected elfewhere, moil of the inhabitants of that 
<tirv being bred up in the knowledge of fome fcience or other. 

1 Diodor.Sicul. ibid. p. 3r 4 . f Jost in. 1. xxxviii. c. 8. 
J Athen.Liv c. 24. u J U5XIN . & Athcn. ibid. 
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Whence when they were driven by the cruelty and oppreffi- 
ons of this wicked tyrant into foreign countries, as they were 
qualified to gain therrjfelves a maintenance, by teaching in the 
places where they fettled the particular arts they were /killed 
jn, they erefted fchools for this purpofe in the countries 
through ^rhich they were difperfed ; and being fatisfied, by 
reafon qf their poverty, with a fmall falary, great numbers of 
fcholars flQcked to them. By this means the feveral branches 
of learning were revived in thofe eaftern parts, in the fame 
manner as they were in Jatter ages in the weftern, after the 
taking of Con/Ian t/nople by the Turks. For that city being 
reduced by the infidels in the year of the chriftian sera 1453, 
the learned men, who lived there and in the other parts of 
Greece, to avoid the cruelty of the Turks , withdrew into Ita- 
ly ^ where, under the patronage of the Italian princes, efpe- 
cially of Lorenzo de Medicis, they propagated their books and 
their learning. 

But to return to Alexandria 5 while foreigners were flock- TAregRa* 
ing from all parts to that metropolis, with a defign to fettle man em- 
there, on the encouragement given them by Phyfcon, three baffadors 
Roman embafladors landed at that port, viz. Scipio Africanus a ™veai 
the younger, Spurius Mummius, and L. Met ell us. 1 hey had ^ ^ Can ^ 
been fent by their republic to vifit the countries which were 
fubjeft to Rome y as Greece and Macedon, and thofe alfo that 
were only in alliance With her; their commiffion being to 
pafs through Greece and Macedon, and from thence to the 
courts of the princes of Egypt , Syria, Pcrgamus, Bithynia, 
Sec. to obferve the ftate of affairs in each kingdom, to com- 
pofe what differences they fhould find among their kings, and 
to fettle in all places peace and concord. The report of Sci- 
pio's coming had reached Egypt before him ; and upon the 
news of his arrival, the inhabitants repaired to the port in 
great crowds, to fee a man, who had filled the whole world 
with the fame of his exploits. On his landing he had co- 
vered his head with one of the lappets of his gown ; but the 
Alexandrians defircd him to (hew his face to them, the mul- 
titude being come on purpofe to fee him. Scipio complied 
immediately with their requeft ; whereupon he was with loud 
acclamations applauded by the numerous crowds u . The king 
himfelf went out to meet the embafladors ; but made fuch an 
appearance as infpircd them with a contempt for him. He 
had, fays Athenam out of the feventh book of Pojft 'do m us the 
Stoic w, a great head, and a broad face, extremely deformed 
and (hocking, upon a fhort fquat body, with a belly enur- 
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moufly prominent. His drefs was agreeable to his vicious dif* 
pofition j for he wore only a line ituff, which was fo tranf- 
parent as to leave thofe parts vifible, which it is the chief end 
of garments to conceal, Scipio and his collegues were ex- 
tremely offended with thefe indecencies, but they had no 
right to reform them. The more confcious the king was of 
his crimes and wicked adminiftration, the more refpe& he 
Kindly en- affe£ted to fbew to the embaffadars. 
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He entertained them, 
during their ftay at Alexandria, with all the varieties of the 
moft fumptuous viands ; but they, fcorning that rich fare, as 
prejudicial both to their boJies and minds, touched nothing 
but what was neceflary in the molt temperate manner for the 
fupport of nature. Such was the temperance of the Romans, 
in the times we are now writing of, The king fhewed them 
in perfon his palace and treafury, and whatever elfe was worth 
feemg at Alexandria. After they had viewed that great me- 
tropolis^ and made themlelve,s well acquainted with the ftate 
of affairs there, they failed up the Nile to fee Memphis and 
the other parts of Egypt. In thisprogrefs abferving the great 
number of cities, the vaft multitudes of inhabitants, the fer- 
tility of the foil, &c. they concluded, that nothing was want- 
ing to render the kingdom of Egypt one of the mod powerful 
irates in the world, but a prince of abilities and application ; 
and therefore were mighty well pleafed to find a prince On 
tlie throne intirely defntute of every qualification that was ne- 
ceflary for fuch an undertaking *. 

The embsfladors no fooner left Egypt, but Phyfcon began 
taexercife the fame cruelties upon the new inhabitants of A- 
lexamiria, which had obliged the ancient citizens to abandon, 
their country. No day palled without fome iignal inftance 
of his cruelty and tyranny ; fuch of the Alexandrians, as were 
patfefred of large efratcs, being daily murdered under fame 
pretence or other. We have o!»ferved above, that he mar- 
ried Cleopatra, his fifter, and his brother'* wiuow, and flew 
her fun ia her arms on the very day of the nuptials. But now 
falling in love with a daughter ihe had by Philometor, who 
wus alio called Cleopatra, he firft ravifhed, and afterwards 
married her, having divorced her mother to make room for 
her. Thefe and many oilier c rarefies of the like'nature ex- 
aggerated the Alexandrians a^ainfl him to fuch a degree, that 
they wanted only an opportunity of taking up arms, and rid- 
ding themfclvcs ct a tyrant, who was become the contempt, 
as well as the hat;ej and dcteiLition, of his people. That he 

* Justin Diou.u. Siccl. ubi fjpra. Val.Mak. 1. iv 
c. 3. At hen*, i. v. p 2~~ 
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kept the crown on his head, under fo general an odium and 
averfion of his (iibjedts* was wholly owing to Hierax his chief 
ininifter. He was a native of Antioch^ and had in the reign 
of Alexander Balas, in a joint commiffion with Diodotus^ 
called afterwards fTryphon, governed the city of Antioch, as 
we have related el fe where. On the turn of affairs, which 
afterwards happened in Syria, he retired into Egypt ; and 
there, entering into the fervice of Ptolemy Phyfcon? was raifed 
to the chief command of the army, and moreover charged 
with the whole management of the affairs of the kingdom. 
As he was a ninn of great valour and wifdom, he took care 
to gain the affections of the foldiery, by paying them punctu- 
ally, and to balance, fo far as in him lay, by his good and 
wife adminiftration, the wicked con duel: of his matter; and 
by this means had the good luck to keep for feveral years all 
things quiet in the kingdom, under the mod: contemptible, 
brutal, and cruel tyrant that had ever fwayed a fcepter y . But 
afterwards, Hierax being either dead, or removed from his 
ftation, the Alexandrian's began openly to complain of the 
oppreffions they groaned under, and throw out threats againft 
their king in cafe he did hot change his conduct. But Phyf- 
corij in order to put them out of a condition of attempting 
any thing againft him, refolved on a general maiTacre of all 
their young men, in whom the whole ftrengeh o'f the place con- 
fided. Accordingly when they were one day affembled in the A general 
gymnafium or place of their public exercifes, he caufed fire majfacrr 
to be fet to itj fo that they all perifhed in the ftames, or by of all the 
the fwords of his mercenaries, whom the tyrant had placed young mtre 
at all the avenues. Hereupon the people, being exafperated °f Alexaa- 
to the higheft degree, alfembled in a tumultuous manner, ^ r ' a 
and running without any guide, but their rage and defpair, 
to the king's palace, fet fire to it, and reduced it to afties. But 
he had the good fortune to make his efcape undifcovered, 
and to retire to the ifkrnd of Cyprus, with Cleopatra h s wife, 
and Mempbitis his fori by his fifter Cleopatra z . Upon his - 
flight the Alexandrians placed on the throne his divorced j 7 
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queen and filter ; but he, fearing left they fhould beftow the ^ rQm ( t je 
crown on his fori, whom he had appointed governor of Cy- throne, 
rene, fent for him into Cyprus, and, as foon as he was land- 
ed, caufed him to be alliiflinated. This new adr. of cruelty 
provoking the people fldl more ajr.iinfr. him, they pulled down 
and dafhed to pieces all the (l.uucs which had been erected 

* DroooR. Sicul. in excerpt. Va!. p. ^5i. At hen. 1. r'v. 
p. 1 84. Val. Max. I. ix. c. r , & 1. 71 V a l Ma x. J. i*. c. 2. 
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to him in Alexandria^ which he fuppofing to have been done 
at the inftigation of his divorced queen, his rage ftifled all na- 
tural affe&ion in him \ wherefore confidering Memphitis on- 
ly as Cleopatra's child, he refolved to revenge the mother's 
Murders quarrel upon him. Accordingly, without the leaft concern 
bis own at (pilling the blood of a young prince, his own fon, and a- 
fon y and m j a ble f or n j s beauty and riling virtues* he caufed his throat 
f €n ** to be cut in his own fight, and his mangled members to be 
"members P uc ' nt0 a ^ ox ' wlt ^ t * ie ' ^ in tire, to fhew thereby to 

to Cfeo a wnom c ^ e }' belonged, and fent to Alexandria. The mefTen- 
tra bis nto- S er > wno was one °^ n * s guards^ was ordered to wait till the 
tfo queen's birth- day, which approached, and was to be celebrat- 
ed with extraordinary pomp and magnificence, and then to 
prefent it. His orders were executed, and the box convey- 
ed to the queen in the midft of the public rejoicings, which 
were quickly changed into a general mourning* The horror 
and deteftation which the fight of fo difmal an objeft ftir- 
red up in all who were prefent, againft the author of fuch a 
monftrous and unparallelled cruelty, cannot be exprefledi 
The abominable prefent, being expofed to the view of the? 
public, had the fame effect on the populace* as it had on the 
nobles at court. They knew what they were to expeft from 
a king who had thus treated his own fon, and therefore no- 
thing was thought of, but how to prevent that monfter of 
cruelty from ever reafcencling the throne. An army was 
foon raifedj and the command of it given to Marfyas, whoiri 
the queen had appointed general, enjoining him to take all 
the neceffary fteps for the defence of the country a . 

On the other hand, Pbyfcon, having hired a numerous 
body of mercenaries, fent them under the command of Hs- 
gelochus againft the Alexandrians. Hereupon the two armies 
meeting on the frontiers of Egypt, a bloody battle enfued, 
wherein the Egyptian army was intirely defeated, and their 
general Marfyas taken prifoner^ and fent in chains to Phyf- 
con. Every one expected that fo bloody a tyrant would have 
made his unhappy prifoner firfl: fuffer the moft exquifite tor- 
ments, and then put him to fome cruel death. But he, to 
the great furprize of all, pardoned him, and gave him his 
liberty. For finding by experience, that his cruelties did not 
keep in awe, but exafperated the people j he refolved to try 
whether he could, by ufmg lenity, regain their affe&ions 
Cleopatra, being greatly diftrcflcd by this overthrow, and the 

* Justin, ibid. Diodor. SicuL.in excerpt. Val. p. 374.. 
J.iv.l. lix. Ju l. Obfequcns de prodig. Val. Max. 1. ix. c. 2. 
Diodor Srcvi. in excerpt. Valefti, p. 576. 
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lofe of her army, which was almofl: intirely cut to pieces, 
fent to demand aid of Demetrius king of Syria, who had 
married her eldeft daughter by Pbilometor, promifing him 
the crown of Egypt for his reward. Demetrius, accepting 
the propofal without hefitation, marched with all his forces 
into Egypt, and there laid fiege to Peluftum*. But he being, 
by his tyrannical government, vicious manners, and haughty 
behaviour, no lefs hated by the Syrians than Pbyfcon was by 
the Egyptians, the people of Antioch, taking advantage of 
his abfence, broke out into open rebellion, and were joined 
therein by the Apameans, and moft of the inhabitants of the 
other cities of Syria. This obliged Demetrius to leave Egypt, 
and haften back into Syria. Cleopatra, being defHtute of the 
aid (he expected, and no- ways in a condition, after the defeat 
of her army, to make head againft Pbyfcon, put all her va- 
luable effeds on board a fhip, and fet fail for Ptolemais, 
where her daughter Cleopatra queen of Syria then refided. 
This Cleopatra had been, in her father's life-time, firft mar- 
ried to Alexander Balas, and afterwards to Demetrius. But 
Demetrius being taken prifoner by the Parthians, and detain- 
ed amongft them, flie had, after her father's death, difpofed 
of herfclf to Antiochus Sidetes 9 the brother of Demetrius. 
Sidetes dying fbon after, flie returned to the bed of Demetrius 
her firft hufband, upon his being fet at liberty by the Parthian 
king*. UpGn the flight of Cleopatra, Pbyfcon returned to A- Phyfcon 
lexandria, and reaflumed the government, there being, after rejlored. 
the retreat of Cleopatra and defeat of Marfyas, no power in 
Egypt to withftand him. His firft thoughts, after his being 
fettled anew on the throne, were to be revenged on Deme- 
trius for his late invafion. With this view he fet up an im- 
poftor againft him, called Alexander Zebina, whofe adven- 
tures we have related at length in the hiftory of Syria*. From 
this time Pbyfcon held the kingdom of Egypt undifturbed till 
the twenty ninth year of his reign, and lixty feventh of his death, 
age, when he died at Alexandria, and by his death put an 
end to a moft wicked life, and a moft cruel and tyrannical 
reign, he having been infamous for both, beyond all who 
reigned before him in that country 8 . 

One would hardly believe, that a prince, who is rcpre- Phyfcon 
fented bv hilr.01i.1ns as a monfter rather than a man, fhould anencou- 
have deferved the reputation of being the reftorer of letters, rager of 

learning « 

c JubTiN 1. xxxviii t. 9. & I. xxxix. c, i. e Justin. 

ibid. k JosfcPii. Anciq. 1. xiii c. 17. i See before, p 20, & icq, 
6 Porp»j yk in Grcec. Eused. Scal 10. Ptol e m je u s in can. 
liiM p 11 an. de ponder. & meniur. Hi £ now. in Dun. c. 1 1. 
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and the patron of learned men. But this is attefted in feveral 
places by A h hen & us , Vitruoius, Epiphanius, and others \ 
Athenaus tells us, that, in the fliort intervals between his de- 
baucheries, he applied himfelf to the ftudy of the polite arts 
and fciences. Nay, according to this author, he had Co ex- 
tcnfive a knowledge, and fo great an eafe in difcourfing of all 
kinds of literature, that he acquired the furnarne of Ptolemy 
the Philologijh The fame author adds, that he wrote an 
hiftory in twenty four books, and a learned comment on 
Homer, His hiftory, as Epiphanius informs us, was in great 
repute among the antients, and often quoted by thofe who 
wrote on the fame fubject. Galen tells us, that he enriched 
the Alexandrian library with a great number of valuable 
books, which he purchafed at a vafr expence, having fent 
men of learning into all parts of the world for that purpofe. 
He allowed one Panaretus, who had been a difciple of Arce- 
filas, and was a man of great learning, an annual penlion of 
twelve talents, that is, of two thoufand three hundred and 
twenty five pounds flerling l . He left three fons behind him, 
viz. Apion, whom he had by a concubine ; Lathyrus or La- 
ihurus, and Alexander, his children by Cleopatra his niece, 
whom he had married after divorcing Cleopatra her mother. 
He left the kingdom of Cyrene to his eldeft fon Apion, and 
that of Egypt to his widow Cleopatra, in conjunction with 
one of her fons, whom {he fhould think fit to chufe. The 
crown belonged, by right of inheritance, to Lathyrus, the 
eldeft of his lawful children ; but Phyfcon 9 either from an ill- 
judged policy, or an exceffive condefcenfion to his wife, 
gave her the abfolute difpofal of it; and fhe, looking upon 
Alexander as the moft likely to leave the whole management 
of affairs in her hands, refolved to chufe him. But the peo- 
Ptolemv P' c °f Alexandria, taking up arms upon this unjuft preference, 
Lathyrus. obliged her to fend for Lathyrus from the ifland of Cyprus, 
Year of whither (lie had procured him to be banifhed in his father's 
the Flood, life-time, and admit him to reign jointly with her*. But 
28S7. before fhe would fuffer him to be inaugurated, according to 
Before the cuftom of the country, at Memphis, flie forced him to di- 
Chrift, vorce his eldeft fifter Cleopatra, whom he paflionately loved, 

and to marry in her ftead Selene his younger fifter, for whom 
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he had no inclination. On his inauguration he took the name 
of Soter 5 but is called by Strabo, Trogus Pompeius, Pliny^ 
Jofephus, and Clemens Alexandrinus^ Lathyrus, or Lathurus^ 
by Athenesus and Paufanias, Philometor, which Nat a lis Co- 
mes, in his tranflation of Athen&us, changes into that of Phi- 
lopator. The name Ph Hornet or was given him, as Paujanias 
obferves l , by antiphrafis, no one having ever hated his mo- 
ther more than he did. But he is commonly known by the 
name, or rather nick-name of Lathyrus, which in the Greek 
tongue fignifies a chick-pea, he having in all likelihood ibmc 
mark of this fort on his face. The Greek word Lathyros an- 
fwers the Latin Cicer y whence the family of the Ciceros had 
their name, one of their anceftors having had an excrefcence like 
a pea on his nofe. Cleopatra, whom Lathyrus had been ob- 
liged to repudiate, difpofed of herfelf in marriage to Antiochus 
Cyzicenus, carrying with her an army, which Ihe raifed in 
Cyprus, for her portion, and thereby enabling Cyzicenus to 
make head againft: Antiochus Grypus his half brother and com- 
petitor, as we have related in the hiftory of Syria in . How- 
ever, Cyzicenus was defeated by Grypus, and his wife Cleopa- 
tra dragged from one of the temples of Antioch, where fhe 
bad taken fanftuary, and put to death by the command of her 

fifter Tryphcena, the wife of Grypus n . 

In the mean time Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, the com- 
mon mother of thefe two filters, did not feem to be any ways 
affe&ed, either with the death of the one, or the crime of 
the other. Her mind was fo actuated by ambition and the de- 
fire of reigning, that fhe had no other thoughts, but how fhe 
might beft fupport her authority in Egypt, and there continue 
to reign without controul during her life. To ftrengthen 
herfelf the better, flie gave the kingdom of Cyprus to Alexan- 
der her younger fon, that (he might from thence be affifled 
by him againft his brother Lathyrus, in cafe he fhould ever 
difpute the authority, which fhe was determined never to 
part with °. 

Lathyrus had not reigned long, before his mother, provok- Cleopatra 
cd at fome meafures entered into againft her will, found 4 rttva 0Ut 
means by bafe artifices to gain over the people of Alexandria Lathyrus, 
to the intereft of her youngeft fon, and to place him on the and places 
throne. The matter is thus related by Jujiin P aufania s * , on the 

Porphyrius r , and Jofepkus 1 ' : While the two competitors for throne A- 

lexander 

1 Pa usa n. in Atticis, p, 7. m See before p. 26. n Jus- her young- 
tin I. xxxix. c. 3. 0 Pavsan. in Atticis. Po n v u va. in er fin. 

Grsc. Euseb. Scal :c. p Ju s r in . J. xxxix. c. 4. * Pac- 
3 a n in Attic. r Porphyr. ubi fupra. 1 Joslfh. An- 

tic]. 1. xiii. c. 19. 
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the crown of Syria were wafting their .ftrength againft each 
other, jFohn Hyrcanus prince of the Jews? feeing he had 
nothing to fear from them, undertook the fiege of Samaria, 
Hereupon the Samaritans had recourfe to Cyzicenus, who 
marched to their relief but had the misfortune to be over- 
thrown in battle by the two fons of Hyrcanus, who had be- 
fieged the place. After this vi&ory the two brothers returned 
to the fiege, and purfued it with fuch vigour, that the befieg- 
ed were obliged to implore once more the affiftance of Cyzice- 
nus, who, not having fufficient forces of his own for fuch an 
attempt, defired Lathyrus, king of Egypt to fend him a bo- 
dy of troops to be employed againft the victorious jFews. La~ 
tbyrus readily complied with his requeft, and ordered fix thou- 
fand men into Syria, contrary to the opinion and inclination 
of Cleopatra his mother. For as fhe had two yews? Cbelcias 
and Ananias, the fons of that Onias who built the yewijh 
temple in Egypt^ for her chief favourites and minifters, {he 
was very unwilling to do any thing that might redound to 
the difadvantage of their nation ; and therefore, being highly 
provoked againft Lathyrus for this and fome other attemps of 
the like nature againft her authority, Ihe firft took his 
wife Selene from him, though he had already two fons by her, 
and then drove him out of the kingdom. As this could not 
be effe&ed without the confent of the Alexandrians, the 
treacherous and unnatural mother, to ftir up the populace 
againft her own fon, caufed fome of her favourite eunuchs, 
on whofe fidelity Ihe could depend, to be wounded, and 
then bringing them covered over with blood into the public 
affembly of the Alexandrians, pretended that they had been 
thus treated and abufed by Lathyrus, for defending her per- 
fon againft his wicked attempts. She inflamed the people by 
this black fi&ion to fuch a degree, that they rofe in a general 
tumult againft the prince, and would have tore him in pieces 
had he not faved his life on board a &ip, which immediately 
fet fail, and delivered him from the imminent danger he was in 1 . 
Upon the flight of Lathyrus, Cleopatra fent for her younger 
fon Alexander, on whom fhe had beftowed the kingdom of 
Cyprus, and having declared him king of Egypt in the room 
of Lathyrus , obliged the latter to be content with Cyprus on 
his brother's quitting it u. This happened, according to 
Porphyrins w, in the eighth year of Alexander's reign in Cyprus, 
and eleventh of Cleopatra's in Egypt. 

r Jusj in. 1. xxxix. c. 4. Pausam. in Attic. Porphyr ibid, 
p. 60. u Justin. Pa usan.&c. ibid. vvp 0ttPfiyR# j n Gra:c. 
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• Not long after this revolution, Alexander Jannasus, king 
of the Jews, having fettled matters at home, marched out 
againft the inhabitants of Ptolemais, and having vanquifhed 
them in battle, obliged them to (hut themfelves up within 
the walls of their city, and there clofely beileged them. Here- 
upon they difpatched meffengers to Ptolemy Latbyrus king of 
Cyprus, imploring his affiftance, 'and begging he would 
come in perfon to their relief. But the meffengers were fcarce 
gone, when, upon fecond thoughts, they began to repent of 
what they had done. They apprehended, that they might 
fuffer as much by Ptolemy's coming to them as a friend, as Lathyrus 
they could from Alexander their enemy ; for they did not pajjes from 
doubt but Cleopatra 1 upon their entering into an alliance with Cyprus, 
Lathyrus, would march againft them with all the forces of wiw he 
£gyp*' Upon thisconfideration theyrefolved to defend them* r f'g ve ^ 
felves without admitting any auxiliaries at all, and took care m !° P1kc ~ 
to acquaint Ptolemy with their resolution. But he having in mce * 
the mean time, with incredible expedition, increafed his army 
to- the number of thirty thoufand men, and prepared veflels 
to tranfport them, notwithstanding their remonftrances, land- 
ed his forces in Pbcenice^ and marched towards Ptolemais, 
encamping at a fmall diftance from the city. But the Ptole- 
maians refufing to admit his embafladois into the town, or to 
enter into any treaty with him, he was under great perplexity, 
not knowing what courfe to take. VVhile he was in this 
condition, meffengers arrived at his camp from Zoilus prince 
of Dora and from the Gazazans, defiring his affiftance againft 
the "Jews ; for fannaus^ having divided his army, befieged 
Ptolemais with one part of his forces, and had fent the other 
to lay wafte the territories of Zoilus and Gaza. Ptolemy was 
glad of this opportunity of employing his troops ; and accord- 
ingly marched to the affiftance of thofe who had called him. 
This obliged J anna: us to raife the fiege of Ptolemais^ and 
lead back his army from thence to watch the motions of La- And makes 
tbyrus. As he was not in a condition to make head againft fo war u P on 
powerful an enemy, he pretended to court his friendftip, and Al e ™ n der 
entering into a treaty with him, he engaged to pay him four J ann2EUS - 
hundred talents of filver, on condition, that he would deliver 
Zoilus into his hands, with the places which he held. La- 
thyrus clofed witli the propufal, and accordingly feized on 
Zoilus and all hi* tenitories, with a dclign to deliver them up 
to Alexander Jannaus. But in the mean time, being inform- 
ed that Alexander was treating under-hand with Cleopatra, in 
order to bring l.er upon him with all her forces and diive him. 
out of PaUjii>,e, he uj oke off all fjiendlhip and alliance with 

him, 
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him, and refolved to do him all the mifchief he could *. Ac- 
cordingly the next year, having divided his army into two 
bodies, he detached one of them to form the liege of Ptolt- 
mais for not having admitted his embaffadors; with the other 
he marched in perfon againft Alexander. At firft ho took 
Afochis a city of Galilee on a fabbath day, and carried away 
from thence ten tboufand captives with an immenfe booty. 
From Jfocbis he advanced to Sepphoris, another city of the 
fame country, which he inverted j but was foon obliged to 
raife the fiege, upon intelligence that Alexander was coming 
full march againft him at the head of fifty, or as others write 
of fourfcore, thoufand men. The two armies met at Afophos^ 
not far from the Jordan, and engaged with the utmoft fury. 
Victory was fome time doubtful, eight thoufand of Alexander^ 
, men, who carried brazen bucklers having fought with great 

feats him ' ntre P' c '^ t 7 an< ^ refolution ; but at length the Jews were put 
pa s tm. tQ ^ e rout a f ter having loft thirty thoufand, or, as Timagri- 

nes writes, fifty thoufand men, not including the prifoners 
taken by Lathyrus after the victory. The fuccefs of this day 
was chiefly owing to one Philojlephanus, who obferving that 
his men were ready to turn their backs, being warmly charged 
by the JewiJI) targeteers, flanked the enemy with frefh 
troops, put them in confufion, and obliged them, as they 
were not relieved by their companions, to give ground and 
Cruelty of ^ ave trle mfelves by a precipitate flight *. A moil cruel and 
Lathyrus. barbarous aftion is related to have been done by Lathyrus on 

this occafion. For having taken up his quarters in the even- 
ing after this victory in the neighbouring villages, and finding 
them full of women and children, he caufed all their throats to 
be cut, and their mangled limbs to be put into boiling caldrons, 
as if he intended to make a repaft with them for his army. 
His defign was to make the Jews believe that his men fed up- 
on human flefli, and thereby ftrike a greater terror and dread of 
his army into the neighbouring country. This fa£fc is related 
by Jofepbui on the authority of Strabo and Nicolaus Damaf- 
cenm e . Lathyrus, after the defeat of Alexander, ravaged 
and laid wafte the whole country, the Jews being no-ways 
in a condition to make head againft him, or even appear 
in the field. 

This victory, and the advantages attending it, alarmed 
Cleopatra, who apprehending, that, if Lathyrus fliould make 
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himfelf matter of Judaa and Phasnice, he would thereby ba 
in a condition to invade Egypt and recover that kingdom, 
refolved to put a flop to his further progrefs. She therefore 
commanded an army to be raifed, with all poffible expedition, 
under the command of Chelcias and Ananias, the two Jews 
of whom we have made mention above. At the fame time 
Jhe equipped a powerful fleet with a great number of tranf- 
ports, and putting her troops on board of them, (he embarked 
with them herfelf and let fail for Phaznice, where fhe landed 
her army, and fo terrified Lathyrus with her unexpected ar- 
rival, that he abandoned the fiege of Ptolemais and retired in 
greathafte into Ccele-Syria. Cleopatra difpatched Chelcias Obliged by 
with one part of her army after him, and marched with the h Cleo- 
other, which fhe put under the command of Ananias, to P atr *J* 
Ptolemais, expecting the citizens would open their gates to h<3C * 
her. But they refuting to admit her, fhe inverted the place 
with a defign to reduce by force that important fortrefs. In 
the mean time Chelcias having loft his life in purfuing Lathy- 
rus into Gaele-Syria^ that prince, taking advantage of the 
diforder occafioned in the army by the lofs of their general, 
marched with all his forces into Egypt, hoping to find it un- 
provided with forces in the abfence of his mother, who had 
carried her beft troops with her into Phasnice, But he was 
difappointed in his expectation ; for the forces, which Cleo- 
patra had left for the defence of the country, made good their 
ground, till they were joined by other troops, which, on 
this attempt of Lathyrus, fhe detached from Phaenice to re- 
inforce them. Upon their arrival Lathyrus was obliged to 

return to Palejline^ and there take up his winter quarters at 
Gaza w # 

Cleopatra, however, purfued the fiege of Ptolemais with fo Cleopatra 
much vigour, that fhe reduced it atlaft. She no fooner en- takes Pto- 
tered it, but Alexander Jannaus haftened thither with rich Icmaii. 
prefents to implore her protection. What chiefly recom- 
mended him to her favour was his enmity to Lathyrus ; and 
on this account he was received kindly by the queen ; but 
fome perfons about her thinking fhe had now a fair oppor- 
tunity of making herfelf miftrefs of all jfudaa by feizing 
Alexander, earneftly pre/Ted her to it. The queen was not 
averfe from following their advice ; but Ananias reprefentcd 
to her how bafe and diftionournble it would be to treat thus an 
ally engaged with her in the fame caufc; that it was contrary 
to the faith of treaties, which are the foundations of Ibciety ; 
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that fucb a conduit would be highly prejudicial to her intereft, 
and would not fail to draw upon her the abhorrence of all the 
Jezvs difperfed throughout the world. Partly by thefe confi- 
de rat ions, and partly by his credit, which was great with the 
queen, he prevailed upon her to drop the defign, and to re- 
new her alliance with Alexander, who having, after his re- 
turn to Jerufalem, recruited his army, took the field anew, 
and crofling the Jordan laid fiege to Gadara *. Lathyrus 
having fpent the winter at Gaza after his retreat out of 
Egypt* anu * finding that all his efforts againfr Pale line would 
prove ineffectual, fo long as his mother oppofed him, aban- 
doned that country and returned to Cyprus. Hereupon Cleo- 
patra on her fide failed hack into Egypt ; and thus Palejline, 
to the great jov of the Jewijh nation, was delivered from all 
foreign forces 7. 

CLopatra, underftanding on her return to Alexandria, that 
a treaty was carrying on at Damafcus between her fon La- 
thy r us and AnUochus Cyzicenus, in virtue of which the Syrian 
was to fupply Ptolemy with a body of troops to be employed 
ju a feeond attempt upon Egypt, the queen, to render their 
meafures aborti c, gave hjr daughter Selene, whom (he had 
taken from Lathyrus, to Aatiochus Grypus, fending him at 



the fame time a confiderable fupply of men and money. By 
this means Grypus being enabled to renew the war with his 
brother C)zicenus % the latter had fo much employment upon 
Jiis hands at home, that he was not in a condition to lend any 
afliftance to Lathyrus, who thereupon was forced to drop the 
project 3 and return to Cyprus. 

In the mean time Ptolemy Alexander, the younger brother, 
adted the bafe part of a flave under the fpecious appearance of 
a foverii-n. But at laft being tired out with the indignities 
he was forced to fuffer from this fury, and terrified at the 
barbarous cruelty with which fhe perfecuted his brother La- 
thyrus, efpccially in thus taking from him his wife and giving 
her to his enemy ; and moreover obferving, that fhe did not 
fcrupleto commit the greateft crimes to gratify her ambition, 
that prince did not think himfelf any longer fafe near her, and 
therefore ftole away privately fiom Alexandria, chufing rather 
to live in banifliment with Lfety, than to leign with fo wicked 
and cruel a mother in continual clanger of his life. His flight 
alarmed the queen, who wa* well apprifed, that thejflexan- 
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drians wQuld never fuffer her. to reign without one of her 
fons. She therefore Ufed all poffible artifices to prevail upqiij 
her fon to return j. and it was not without great follicitation 
that he was induced thereunto; Not long atter his return he 
found, that this reftlefs woman had formed a confpiracy a- 
gainft his life, and hired affaflins to murder him. But A- Alexander 
lexander having notice of it prevented the plot, and by cut- fowdcrs 
ting her off firlt made it turn upon her own head.. She was a mother 
moft wicked woman, as her a&ions fufficiently fliew, and c, ^°P atra > 
well deferyed this death, had it come from any other hand 
but her qwn fon. As foon as it was known at Alexandria^ - g ^ 
that the fori, had caufed the mother to be put to death, the^7^. 
enormity of the crime ftirred up all his fubjeds againft him ; 
they could not fuffer a parricide to reign over them, but 
drove him out with ignominy, and fending to Cyprus for La- 
tbyrus* replaced him on the throne^ Alexander led for feme 
time a rambling life in the iflandof Cos* while his brother re- 
turned in triumph into his dominions amidft the acclamations 
of his people a . -Alexander having got together fo me (hips, 
he next year attempted to return into Egypt ; but being met 
at fea by Tyrrhus 9 Ptolemy's admi ral, he was defeated, and 
obliged to fly to Mjtra in Lycia. From Myra he fteered his 
courfe towards the iflandof Cyprus* hoping that the inhabi- 
tants would declare in his favour, and place him on the throne, 
which his brother had left empty to return to Egypt. But 
Chesreas* another of Ptolemy s admirals, coming up with him 
while he was ready toiand, difperfed his fleet, and killed him ^j exan( j er 
in the engagement, after he had reigned, or rather bore the ^ j e 
title o{ king, for that was ail his mother allowed him, for the 
/pace of nineteen years b . He left a fon behind him named 
alfo Alexander^ of whom we mail have occalion to fpeak in 
the fequel of this hiftory. 

During all the troubles that diflurbed Egypt* Apion* the . . . 
natural fon of Pbyfcon* maintained peace and tranquillity in ^ »p 
his dominions ; and at length, after a reign of one and twenty 
year.?, in order to fecu re them from the miferies, in which i eaw the 
the countries fubjedi to the Egyptian government were in- kingdom of 
vblved, devifed them by will to the Romans. He was, as Cyrenaica 
we have related above, fon ttiPhyfcon by a concubine named to the Ro- 
lrene $ and by him at his death appointed king of Cyrenaica. mans. 
This country enjoyed its freedom, till it was reduced by 

a Just 1 n. 1. xxxix. c. 4. Appian. in Syriac. Epic. Liv. 1. 
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Vol. IX. Vtohny 
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Ptolemy the firft king of Egypt ; after it became fubjeft to 
the crown of Egypt, it was governed by the brothers or 
younger fons of thofe princes, till Ptolemy, furnamed Apian 
or the lean, bequeathed it to the Romans. It comprehended 
the following cities, Cyrene, Berenice, Arfinoe^ Ptolemais, 
and Apollonia, whence it was called the African Pentapolis. 
The' firft was the capital of the country, arid one of the moft 
wealthy cities in Africa. Near it was the fountain Cyre men- 
tioned by Gallimachus, and mount Cyra fpoke of by Juftin. 
Ariftippus die founder of the (e£t of the Cyrenaics, EratoJIbe- 
nes the geographer, and Gafneades the philofopher, were all 
natives of Cyrene. This city is mentioned by the prophet 
Amos <, and in the fecond book of kings by the name of Kir \ 
but is now called Corene and Co i ran. Herodotus gives Us a 
very particular, but fabulous, account of the origin of this 
city d j and Ju/iinls pretty diffiife on the fame fubje<3: e ; but 
Strabo tells us in few words, that Cyrene was bulk by one 
Battus, a native of the ifland of Tbera 9 of whom we have 
fpoke in the hiftory of the iflands of the JEgean tea.) or the 
Archipelago. From hint the Cyreneans arc called by the poet 
Silius- Battiada f. As the ifland of Thera, the native 
country of Battus, belonged to the Laced&momans, Jofepbus 
tells us* that the Cyreneans were originally Lacedemonians g . 
The fecond of the five cities took its nartie from Berenice, the 
daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus and wife of Ptolemy Euer- 
geteS the firft. This city was firft called Hejperis and Hef- 
perides, and flood but at a finall diftance from the Great Syr- 
tis. Some have placed in its territory the famous-gardens of 
the Hefperides, and the river Lethon or Lethe^ which has 
furnifhed the poets with numberlefs fictions. It is at prefent 
a miferable village, called by its beggarly inhabitants Ber- 
nicbio. Arfinoe, another conliderable city of Cyrenaica, 
took its name from the wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus , to 
whom the Egyptians, as Callimachus tells us, paid divine 
honours, equalling her to Venus. The antient name of 
this city was, according to Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, Ste- 
pbanusi &c. Teucbira or Tauchira. Ferrarius gives it 
the name of Sues, but the Turks call it Sarraru. Ptole- 
mais was anticntlv called Barca, according to Pliny, Strabo f 
and Stephanas, feut Ptolemy makes Barca and Ptolemais 
two different cities, placing the former in the inland coun- 
try, and the Lttcr on the coaft. It is now commonly callei 

e Amos, c. 9. v, 7. d Herodot. 1. iv. c. 156. e Justin. 
1. xiit.c. 7. f Si Li us IYamc 1. xi. v. 60. 1 Joseph de 
Bell. Juda ic, 1. xi. c. 28. 
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Yolemata. Cyrmaica comprehended othes- countries 1 befide& 
the Pentapolis^ which the Roman* upon the death of Apian did 
not fail to take poffeffibn of. But they were at firft very 
moderate in the exercife of their power, declaring thrpeopfe 
a free nation, and only obliging therti to pay an annual tri- 
bute of IaJ*r 9 which grew here in ^reat quantities, and was 
better than in any other part of the: world (H). By this 

means 



(H).Tbe Lafer of Africa, which fome moderns confound with 

the Benjamin, was a vifcoos and medicinal juice drawn by incifion 
from a plant, which the Latins called Laferpitium, and the Greeks 
ZfAjtep. It grew in fome places of Cyrenaica, and the liquor it 
produced was, according to Pliny, worth its weight in filver. Stra- 
in* tells us, that in his time the fpecies was loll, fome Nomades, 
who made an irruption into Egypt, having tore up the roots of 
that ftihib (i6). Bfft Pliny afcribes the lofs of it to the avarice of 
the publicans, or public farmers, who ufed to feed their cattle with 
it. Neverthelefa, in Nero's time, there was one fhrub of it found, 
which the natives fent as a great rarity to that emperor (i7). The 
fame author gives, in the place we have quoted, an account of 
the qualities of the Lafer* and defcribes the manner of preparing 
it ; for it was formerly prefcribed in many- cafes by phyficians, 
and thought to be a fovereign remedy againft feveral diftempexs. 
The fialks baked, onder allies, and taken before any other food 
for forty days together, purified the blood, corrected the vicious 
humours, and was deemed a great reftorattve of a worn out con- 
fticution. ' Pliny adds, that it had the fame effecls on cattle as on 
men. It fattened fheep and oxen, according to him, and gave 
the meat an exquifite flavour. Tn the year of Rome 660, V olerius 
and Herenniu/ being conjuls, it was firft brought from Cyrenaica to 
that city, "as the fafme writer informs us ; and there greatly admir- 
ed, and fought forby all the citizens. From that time the rare 
and fale of it was committed to the quaeftors. In the- beginning of 
the civil war Julius Cafar, haviqg feized the public treasury, is 
(aid to have taken out of it, befides other things, fifteen hundred 
pounds oS lafer. Afterwards Rome was fupplipd with this plar.c 
from Pcrfia, Syria, and Media ; but the lafer brought from thofe 
countries had much lefs virtue than that of Cyrenaica. Some bo- 
tanifts have confounded this famous fpecific with JJfa-fattida , and 
others with Benjamin, which is a valuable fort of rofin brought 
from the kingdom of Lao, and feveral parts of the Eafi India. 
Ibeopbrajtus has given us in his hi (lory a full account of the proper- 
ties and ufes of the Lafer pi tinm ; and defcribed its roots, leaves, 
Italks, ?.nd the peculiar form of each of its parts (18). From this 
antient botanrft Pliny fecma to have copied the accounts which wo 

(16) Strab.l.ix, (17) Plin. /. ix^r. 3. (ittTO*- 

fhrajiuS) /• iii. 
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means the Libyan Pentapolis enjoyed' a perfect freedom* and 
acknowledged no foreign, dominion,. Rome* being at prefent 
conterit with leflening very confiderably the T power of Egypt. 
Not long after, this- country became a prey to two tyrants, 
who: fncceffively ufurped a foyereign authority: over their fel- 
low-citizens; but LuculluSy. while he ferved 1 under Sylla in 
quality of quseftory having touched at j Gyrene as he coafted 
•along Africa^ reftored the opprefled province ro its former li- 
berty, rc-fettlcd it in peace, and reformed its laws, putting 
at the fame time the Cvrencans in mind of the anfacr Plato 
had formerly given to the deputies of their nation, defirjng 
4 him to give them a plan of government. 1 The philofopher re- 
fufed to grant them their requcft, faying, that a people fo 
hafjpy and rich as they were, would never fubmit to the au- 
thority of laws fc. But to return to Egypt. 
I.ithvrus- s .JRtalemy Lathy rus, being upon. tfie deat^of his mother and 
takes the brother- delivered from two formidable competitors to his 
citf of crown, began to fettle all things on their antient footing, and 
Thehrs, t(> remedy, as far as in him lay, the many diforders and a- 
? l ' bufes which had crept in during the late troubles: But the 
** s lt ' city (fi'fThebes in the upper Egypt refufed to fubmit to his re- 
gulations, and even attempted to fhake' off the yoke, and re- 
fume their antient liberties. Hereupon • Latbyrus marched 
3gainft the rebels, defeated- them in a pitched battle, and laid 
clofe ficge to their city, which with : incredible' obftinacy held 
oiit'againli the utaioft efForts of a victorious army for the 
fpace of three yeats. But it was. ^t I^ift talcfen, and by way 
of puqiihmcrft given up to be plundered by the inraged fol- 
iliery, who left every-vvherp meknchoIy~marks r <*f their ava- 
rice and cruelty. Thebes y which till that* time had been one 
of the greateft and . moft wealthy cities of Egypt , was on this 
ocenfion reduced to fo low a condition,, that it never after 
made any figure in hiftory\ It is furprifing, that Paufanias, 
deceived by the identity of nanus, fhoUkl apply the hifJory 
of the rcv;>lt an4 Cpnqueft of Thebes in Egypt to the city of 
Thchcs in Bivctia. What had the kings pf "Egypt to do with 
Thebes in Baeotia, wrjidh at this time was under the protec- 
tion of the Romansy having beerj united in intereft with that 

h Appian inMithridat. Plut. in I^cullq. 1 Pausan. 
jn Atticjs, p 8. 

rrari of it in his nineteenth book. If wa ftand to either of thefc 
descriptions or accounts, we muft own, that the lafer is very diffe- 
rent both from the Benjamin^ and from the jinking and often five 
drug called JJfa-ftztida. 
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republic againft the kings of Macedon, during the whole time 
of the Macedonian war? 

Towards the latter end of this king's reign, Lucullns 3 
being fent by Sylla to procure fhips from the princes who re- 
tained any regard for the Roman name, in order to block up 
the ports of Piraus and Munycbia, landed at Alexandria ; 
where the inhabitants, purfuant to Lathyrus's orders, re- 
ceived him with thofe honours which were paid only to the 
kings of Egypt. His entrance into that city was a kind of 
triumph. Upon the news of his approach the royal fleet failed 
out in gocd order to meet him, The king received him with 
all poffibje marks of diftin&ioq ; appointed him an apartment 
in his own palace, honour which had never before been 
beftowed upon any foreigner $ and ordered his minifters to 
give Lucullus's attendants four times the allowance, which 
was ufually given to other pmbafl^dors. But the Roman con- 
tented himfeif with bare neceflaries, and refufed a prefent in 
iponey, which Ptolemy preffed him to accept. He like wife 
declined going to Memphis , and to the other famous cities 
of Egypt j to fee there the wonders that were the admiratibn 
of all ftrangers, faying, that fuch amuferaents became none 
but' idle perfons, and that it would be lhameful in him to take 
4 journey of pleafure, while his general was daily hazarding 
his life in the feryice of his country. But, after all, the king 
could not be prevailed upon to part with any of his fhips, pre- 
tending, that he was threatened with a civil war in his own 
dominions. He therefore difmifled Lucullus without com- 
plying with his requeft, after having prefented him with his 
picture cut in an emerald of great value This pidlure, or 
head of Pto}emy y cut in an emerald, Turncbius is pleafed to 
turn into a cup fee with precious ftones. 

Not long after Lathyrus died, having reigned from the Lathyrus 
death of his father thirty fix years, viz. eleven jointly with dies. 
his mother in Egypt^ eighteen in Cyprus^ and feven alone in 
Egypt, after his mother's death. Ptolemy the afrronomer 
takes no notice of Alexander in his canon, but reckons the 
whole time from the death of Ptolemy Pbyfcon to that o( Pto- 
lemy Lathyrus^ as the reign of the latter, though he lived half 
of them in the ifland of Cyprus (I). He was fucceeded by 

CUopatra 

* PLuT.in Lucullo. 

(I) Though no two perfons were ever more unlike, than Cleo- 
patra the mother of Philometor and Pbyfcon, and Cleopatra the mo- 
ther of Lathyrus and Alexander, yet tWtwofefuits, Catron and Rou- 

ille, 
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Cleopatra his daughter, .and only legitimate offspring. She 
is called by Paufanias 1 Berenice^ which was her proper name ; 

for 

1 Pa us an. in Atticis, 

authors of the Roman hiftory now puWifhing at Paris, con- 
found them, and charge die former, who was a prince of an u»- 
blemifhed character, and governed wich great equity, wifdom, and 
moderation, during the minority of her children, with the many 
enormous crimes, which by all biflorrans, except themfelves, are 
imputed to the latter ( tg). Their confounding thus the two mo- 
tes, leads them of courfe into the like confufion with refpeft to 
«bejr children, and this fecond miftake, ftill more material than the 
former, plunges them into endlefs blunders, which plainly betray 
in thole reverend writers a very fuperfici a {knowledge, not to fay a 
total ignorance, of the Syrian hiitory. For what they find related 
by ihe antients of Latbyru* and Alexander the ions of Pbyfcon, and 
Ms niece Cleopatra, chey app^y to Pbilometor and his brother Phff* 
#iwr, the Tons of Antiocbus Epipbanes, and Cleopatra the daughter of 
Jteiacbus the Great. Thus, for inltauce, they tell us, that ? by/con 
t£e"youngert was ai fo called Alexander, chat the; capricious mother, 
%vhomthey calj elfe where a virtuous princefs (zoj, conceived a 
fondnefs for him, which tended to nothing lefs than robbing Pta- 
temy the elder brother, whdm ihe hated, of the crown, and that 
hence the furnaine of Pbilometor was given htm by way of derifton. 
A few lines after they cell us, that the fon,/ whom Ihe tenderly 
Wed, killed her with his own hand, and that he, and not the 
elder, was for this parricide ironically furnamed Pbilometor. What 
a: complication of blunders, anachronifms, and contradictions I This 
is jf we may be allowed the e*pref£on, turning the whole hiifcory 
of Syria topfy- curvy Cleopatra* the mother , of Pbilometor and 
Ptyfcon, died quietly in her bed, when hereldeft, fon was bet thir- 
teen years old ; for the year enfuing he was declared, as S. jFerom 
informs us fit), to be out of his minority, which was a great fo- 
lemnny among the Egyptians, called A •a*\»j]ppec, or, the folemnity 
ff /aFutation, becaufe tney then firlc falu ted their young prince as 
Lag. This ceremony was always performed in chc fourteenth year 
of their king v s aje, he being then, according to their laws, out of 
his minority. Pofybius tells m (zz s , chat Cleopatra, as Ihe was 
filler to Antiqcbus Epipbanes king of Syria, and mother to Pbilometor 
and Ptyfcon, prevented, fo long as Ihe lived, a rupture between 
them ; but that, upon her death, the management of affairs fall- 
ing into ths hands of Lcnnaus, a noblcm.in of the court, and Eu 
l<rus. an eunuch, jJiefe no fooner entered on the adminiltrac ion, but 

(19} Fide hi ft. Rom L xlin. (20) Lib* xxxix. M ami. url, 
$6y, (z\) Hkrooyvuin c. \\ Dun. ^22$ Polyb. legat. \>i.. 
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for as ail the males, according to the eftablilhed cuftom of 
the royal family of Egypt, had the name of Ptolemy, fo the 
females had that of Cleopatra, and befides other names to dif- 
tinguifh them from each other. Thus, for tnftanee, Selene 
was called Cleopatra, and fo were alfo her two fillers m . In 
like manner the daughter of Lathyrus^ whofe proper name 
was Berenice, bears alfo that of Cleopatra. The obferving 
of this will remove many obfcurities and difficulties which oc- 
cur in the hiftory of Egypt. Sylla, who, at this time, was 
perperua! dictator at Rome^ and gave or took away crowns 
at pleafure, hearing that Lathyrns was dead without male if- 
fue, fent Alexander, the fon of that Alexander.^ who had reign- 
ed before Lathy r us y and murdered his mother, to fucceed his 
uncle in the kingdom, as the next heir of the male line. 

This Alexander had met with many adventures. When Alexander 
Cleopatra j the mother of Ptolemy Alexander and Ptolemy Lathy- 
rus 9 marched with her army into Phoenice againft the latter, 
flic fent her grandfon Alexander, the fon of the former who f c Iood * 
thtn reigned with her in Egypt, into the illand of Cos, with j^fe^ 
a great fum of money, all her jewels, and her mod- valuable 
effe&s, to be depofited there as a referve againft all events. ^ 
When Mithridates made himfclf matter of that ifland, the 
inhabitants delivered up into his hands the young Egyptian 
prince, and the treafurcs which his grand-mother had lodged 
there with him. The king of Pontus gave him an education 
fuitable to his birth 5 but he, not thinking himfclf fafe with 
a prince who had imbrued his hands in the blood of his own 
children, fled from the court of Mithridates, and took re* 
fuge in Sylla* s camp, while that general was making war 
in Afia. From that time he had lived in the dictator's family, 
and in a manner among his domeftics, till news was brought 
to Rome, of the death of Lathyrus. Then Sylla Can him to 
take poffeffion of the crown of Egypt, as the nenreft heir «andet 
male of the deceafed king. But the Alexandrians, having ^Q™trz 
placed Cleopatra the, daughter of Lathyrus on the throne fix f y g j 
months before his arrival in Egypt, to compromife the mat- £ct . Q jr ^ 
ter, and avoid difpleafing Sylla 9 who governed Rome with an t i lyrU s, 

and mur- 

m Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 24. j m her. 

they demanded of Epiphnnes the provinces of Cale-Syria and Pa- 
Itftiue. This gave occafion to the war, and no: the ambition of 
Jntfocbus, veiled with the fpecious pretence of afltftiqg Philometor 
againft the intrigues of his mother, prejudiced in favour of her 
yoimjjeft fon. Cleopatra being dead a whole ytwr before this rup- 
ture. 

abfolute 
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abfolute fway, prevailed upon Alexander to marry Cleopatra 
and reign jointly with her. The nuptials were accordingly 
celebrated with great pomp and magnificence 5 but Alexander , 
either out of a diflike to Cleopatra's perfon, or not caring to 
have a partner in the government, caufed her to be aflaffinat- 
ed nineteen days after the marriage, the blackeft murders 
and parricides being now become in a manner falhionable at 
the court of Egypt n . Porphyry and Appian tell us, that the 
Alexandrians highly provoked at this murder and the haughty 
and imperious airs their new king afluoied, rofe up in arms, 
furrounded his palace, and dragging him into the gymnafi- 
um, there put him to death, after a reign of nineteen days°; 
But it is manifeft from Suetonius and Cicefo, that he reigned 
fifteen year* after the death of Cleopatra, as we (hall make 
appear in the fequel of this hiftory, againft the common 
opinion, or rather mitf-ake, of hiftorians and chronologers, 
who begin the reign of Ptolemy Auletes here* confounding it 
// driven with that of Alexander. This prince reigned fifteen years, 
out. during which time he made hirnfelf fo odious to his fubje$3 

by his cruelties and vices, that at laft they made a general 
infurre£tion, and would have facrificed him to their refent- 
ment, had he not feafonahly withdrawn himfelf from the fu- 
ry of the in raged multituJe. He lied firlt to Pompey, who 
was then in that neighbourhood carrying on the war with 
Mithridaies king of Pontus, and offered him rich prefents 
and a large fum of money, in hopes of pevailing upon him, 
by that means, to efpoufe his caufe and reflore him to the 
crown j but Pompey refufed to meddle with this matter, as 
Di*sinba-^' m Z foreign to his commiffion. Hereupon; the banifhed 
nijhrnent. prince took refuge in the city of Tyre± whither he had fent 

before great part of his treafures* and there died fome months 
after 5 perhaps of grief for the lofs of his crown p . It is to 
be obferved, that Ptolemy, in his chronological canon, does 
not reckorr Alexander among the kings of Egypt, but begins 
the reign of Auletes his fucceffor from the death of Latbyrus, 
tho' it is manifeft, both from Cicero and Suetonius, that Alex* 
under reigned full fifteen years between thefe two princes'*. 
Perhaps Ault tes, on his father Latbyrus's death, got po/Teffion 
of fome pait of the Egyptian empire 1 and, On this account, 
is looked upon by Ptolemy as his immediate fuccefTor, tho' he 
had not the whole kingdom till fifteen years after. 

n Joseph. Antiq. !. xiii. c. 24. Appian. de bell, civil. I. i. 
Porphyr. in Grrec. Euse d. Scalig. Q Appian. &Porph yr. 
ibid. *' SuirroN. in Jul. Caif. c. 11. Trocus in prolog. 

Cic. in orat. z. contra Rullum. ^ Cic. Sc Suet. ibid. 
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Alexander, when driven from his dominions and forced to 
ftut himfelf up in the ci&y of Tyre y had, by his embafladors, 
appealed to the Roman fenate againft his rebellious fubjedts ; 
but dying before the negotiation was finifhed, he made over, 
by his laft will, all his rights to the Roman people, declaring 
them heirs to his kingdom, not out of any affection to the • 
republic, but to raife, by that means, a difpute between 
Rome and his rival Auletes, whom the Egyptians had placed 
on the throne. The will was brought to Rome, where it 
occafioned warm debates. Some, with Lua'u, Marcius Phi- 
lippus, were for taking immediate pofleffion of the king- 
dom bequeathed to them in prejudice of Auletes. Others, 
with Cicero, were of opinion, that no notice fhould be tak- 
en of fuch a will, fince Alexander had no right to difpofe of 
his dominions in prejudice of his fucceflbr, and to exclude 
from the crown all thofe who were of the royal blood of E- 
gypt. Cicero reprefented, that fuch a notorious ufurpation 
would debafe the majefty of the Roman people and involve 
them in endlefs wars and difputes ; that the fruitful fields of 
Egypt would be a ftrong temptation to the ambition of the 
refMefs tribunes and to the avarice of the common people, 
who would claim thofe lands as due to them on account of 
their poverty ; and laftly, that this new acquifition would 
revive the bloody quarrels, which the Agrarian laws had fo 
often raifed in the heart of the republic. The authority of 
Cicero, and the reafons he alledged againft the opinion of 
Marcius Philippus were of great weight with the fenate ; 
but what prevented them from feizing on Egypt at that time 
was, their lately having taken pofleffion of Bithynia, in vir- 
tue of the will of Nicomedes, and of Cyrene and Libya by 
the like will of Apion. They thought therefore, that if they 
fhould, on the fame pretence, take pofleffion of Egypt, this 
might give too great umbrage, as if they defigned to engrofs 
to themfelves all foreign dominions ; befides, as Mithridates 
was not at that time intirely reduced, they were afraid this 
might involve them in a new war, while they had the other 
ftill on their hands. On thefe conliderations thev contented 
themfelves, for the prefent, with fending deputies to Tyre, 
to take pofTeflion of the effects of the deceafed king for the p . 
ufe of the republic, and dropped all the rehV. Aulete^ 
The Egyptians, having driven Alexander from the throne y ear j 
in the manner we have related, called to the crown Ptolemy , t j ie pj 00 j 
furnamed Auletes, or the Flute player, the natural fon of 2938. 
Ptolemy Latbyrus, who had no male iflue by his wife, that Before 

Chrirt, 
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furvived him, but feveral by his concubines. One of thefe 
had the kingdom of Cyprus* where he reigned till he was, 
with the greateft injuftice, deprived of it by the Romans. 
Auletes* on whom the Alexandrians bellowed the crown 
after the expulfion of Alexander , is alfo called by the hiftori- 
ans Dionifius Neos* or the New Bacchus. The name of 
Auletes was given him, becaufe he piqued himfelf upon his 
ikill in playing 011 the flute, and even debafed himfelf fo as 
to contend for the prize in the public games. He took great 
pleafure in imitating the effeminacies of the Bacchanals* danc- 
ing in a female drefs, and in the fame meafures that they 
ufed during the folcmnities of their god Bacchus 5 and hence 
lie had the name of the New Dionyfius or Bacchus Strabo 
tells us, that he furpaffed all the kings who reigned before 
him in the effeminacy of his manners, and was no lefs in- 
famous on that account, than his grandfather Phyfcon was 
hacknnw fo r w j c k; C j ne f s i. As he had but a contefted title to the 

^ crown, being only the natural fon of Lathyrus* and the Ro- 
* e °" m ns pretending, that in virtue of the laft will of Alexander* 

his dominions were devolved upon their republic, his firft 
care was to get himfelf declared an ally of Rome* which 
was a certain means of being authentically acknowledged 
lawful king of Egypt. This he obtained by applying to Julius 
Cafar, who was then confol, and, being immenfely in debt, 
willingly embraced this opportunity of raifing money \ for 
he obliged the king of Egypt to purchafe the defired alliance 
at the price of fix thoufand talents, that is^ one million one 
hundred fixty-two thoufand five hundred pounds fterling, 
paid partly to himfelf, and partly to Pompey* whofe interelt 
was neceffiiry for obtaining the confent of the people u . 
Tho' that prince's yearly revenues were twice this fum, yet 
he could not raife it immediately without over-taxing his 
fubjc&s, which occafioned a general difcontent throughout 
the kingdom. While the Egyptians were thus diflatisfied 
with the conduct of their king, and even ready to rife up in 
arms againft him, a moft unjuft decree was carried at Rome 
by the tribune Clodius* for depofing Ptolemy king of Cyprus* 
fcizing his kingdom for the republic, and confifcating all his 
effects. When the Alexandrians heard of the intentions of 
the republic, they prefled Auletes to demand that iflund as an 
anticnt appendant of Egypt* and, in cafe of a denial, to 
declare war againft the imperious and incroaching republic j 

1 Sir a no, 1. Kvii. p. 796. Tiiocusin prolog. 39. Lucian. 
dc non ten>. cred. calum. ' St r a bo, ibid. u Plut. in 

Cxi. Diq. Caj>. J. \x.viii, 

which 
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which he refufing to do, the people, already provoked with 
the exorbitant taxes with which he loaded them, ran to arms f s driven 
and furrounded the palace ; but the king efcaped their Fury, from the 
and, by the advice of his favourite Theophanes, who gave throne, 
him timely notice of the infurre£tion, having privately with- 
drawn from Alexandria, croffed Egypt, and embarqued for 
Rhodes, with a defign to implore the aififtance of his old pro- 
tectors at Rome™. In his flight he had time to reflect, as 
Tully obferves % on his change of fortune, and being very 
hungry and much fatigued, he applied to a peafant, who re- 
ceived him into his poor hut, and prefented him with a 
piece of brown bread, which feemed fo favoury to him, 
that he ufed to fay, he had never had a more delicious 
meal. 

The king arriving in Rhodes was informed, that the fa- 
mous Cato was there in his way to Cyprus, being charged 
by the feditious Clodius to put in execution the unjuft 
decree of the people, depriving Ptolemy of that ifland, as 
we have related at length in die hiftory of Cyprus*. Auletes, 
defirous to* confer with a man of his prudence and integrity Confers 
about his affairs, fent immediately to acquaint him with his ^ ato 
arrival, expecting, that, upon this notice, he would without Rhodes, 
delay come and wait upon him ; but the proud Roman told 
the meflenger, that, if the king of Egypt had any thing to 
fay to Cato, he might, if he thought proper, come ro his 
houfe. Accordingly Auletes went to pay him a vifit ; but 
Cato did not vouchfafe fo much as to rife when the king en- 
tered his chamber, or to falute him otherwife than as a private 
perfon. The Egyptian monarch was much furprized to fee 
fo much haughtrnefs and ftate, joined to the great fimplicity 
and modefty which he obferved in the Roman's drefs and equi- 
page, and would have entertained a very mean opinion cf 
him, had he not difcovered in his converfation an extraordi- 
nary fund of probity and good fenfe ; for the king having 
laid before him the fituation of his affairs, Cato hhimed him 
for leaving Egypt, the richeft kingdom in the world, in or- 
der to expofehimfelf to the many infults and indignities which 
he would meet with at Rome^ nothing being there in requeit 
but wealth, pomp, and graivlenr. He did not fcruple to 
tell him, that all the riches of Egypt would not be fufficicnt 
to fatisfy the rapacious avarice of the Lading men there ; that 
they would not concern themfelves about the intercfls of a king, 
who brought nothing with him but wants and complai 
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that new patrons, after he had purchafed them at a great 
rate, would prove new chains to him, &c. He therefore 
advifed him to return to Egypt , and ftrive, by a more 
equitable conduct, to regain the affections of his people, 
which he had loft by his male-adminiftraton. He even 
offered to reconduct him thither in perfon, and employ his 
mediation and good offices in his behalf 2 . Ptolemy, reflecting 
on what the wife Roman told him, perceived the error he had 
committed in quitting his kingdom, and entertained fome 
thoughts of returning to it ; but, the friends he had with 

Goes'o him having di/Tuaded him from following Cato's good counfei, 

Rome. h e p Ur f uc d his journey to Rome. 

Hisdaugb- In the mean time the Egyptians, not knowing what was 
ter Bere- become of him, and either believing, or feigning to believe, 
nice AW that he was dead, placed Berenice his daughter on the throne, 
on the anc j f ent an embafly into Syria to Antiocbus A/iaticus, who, 
1 3 rone. his mother Selene the daughter of Ptolemy Pbyfcon, was the 

next male heir of the family, inviting him into Egypt, in or- 
der to marry Berenice^ and reign jointly with her; but he 
being dead, the embaffadors were injoined by the chief men 
of Alexandria , to make the fame propofal to Seleucus his bro- 
ther % who readily accepted the offer. This Seleucus Strabo 
defcribes as a monfter of deformity, and adds, that his ill- 
fhaped body was animated by a yet more deformed foul. 
The Egyptians foon difcovered his true character, and gave 
him the nickname of Cybiofa&es^ that is, the Scullion ; for 
fuch he was in his whole conduct and behaviour. He was 
fcarce fcated on the throne, when he gave a fignal inftance of 
his fordid and avaricious temper. Ptolemy the firft had cau- 
fed the body of Alexander the Great, to be depofited in a 
coffin of maffy gold ; this Cybiofafles feized, and by this 
Sbetnur. fhocking crime provoked Berenice, who was already grown 
ders her weary of him, to fuch a degree, that, breaking through the 
hujband mo fl; facred ties, fhe caufed him to be ftrangled b . Having 
Seleucus, t h us g 0t 0 f a man ^ w hofe prefence fhe could no longer 
and »* ar " bear, fhe married one Archelaus, high-prieft of Comana 

laus r ° C " * n P° ntus -> w * 10 P reten ded to be the fon of Mitbridates the 

Great, tho* he was, in fad, only the fon of that king's chief 
general, whom we ftiall have occafion to bring upon the 
feencin thehiftory of Pontus c . 
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Auletes, on his arrival at Rome, found, to his great con- 
cern, that C&jar, on whom he chiefly depended, was making 
war in Gaul. However, Pompey, his other patron, who 
was then in the city, received hi*ri with great expreffions of 
kindnefs 9 gave him an apartment in his houfe, and omitted 
nothing that lay in his power to ierve him ; but, notwith- 
ftanding the prote&ion of fo powerful a man, the king was 
forced to go from houfe to houfe, like a private perfon, folli- 
citing the fuffrages of the fenators. After he had fpent im- 
menfe treafures in procuring a ftrong party at Rome, he was 
at laft, by the intereft of Pompey, admitted to Jay his com- 
plaints before the fenate ; which he did with a great deal of 
art, exaggerating the hard ufage he had met with from his 
rebellious fubje&s, and putting the fenators in mind of his 
alliance with the republic, by the articles of which th?y 
were bound to fupport him to the utmoft of their power, 
againft his enemies both foreign and domeftic. While Aule- 
tes was thus making intereft at Ro?ne, and courting the repub- 
lic for her confent to his being rcftoreJ by force of arms, 
the Alexandrians, being informed of what pa/Ted in Italy, 
fent a folemn embafly to the fenate, confifting of an hundred 
citizens of diftin&ion, to juftify their revolt before the con- 
fcript fathers. Dion, a celebrated academic philofopher, 
who had many powerful friends at Rome was at the head of 
this embafly ; but Ptolemy found means to deftroy moft of 
them, either at Rome, or before their arrival in that metropo- 
lis ; which fo intimidated the reft, that they declined acquit- 
ting themfelves of their commiffion, and even demanding 
juttice for the murder of their collcgues d . The ruinor of 
thefe murders railed the indignation of the public, and gave a 
general alarm. Marcus Favonius the ftoic was the fir ft who 
declared in fenate againft Auletes. lie accufed him before the 
fathers, and exaggerated his late murders, his former mil- 
carriages, and the fhamcful meannefs of many felf-imerefted 
fenators, who had fuftered themfelves to be corrupted with his 
money. At the motion of this zealous fenator, Dio, the 
chief of the embafly, was fummoncd to appear befure the fe- 
nate, in order to give, by word of mourh and upon oath, 
an authentic account of the aflaflination of the enibaflhdors ; 
but Pompey, Lentulas, and the other great men at Rome, 
whofe intereft the pciiidious king had bought at a vaft price, 
declared fo openly in his favour, that Dio was afraid to ap- 
pear j however, he was fuou alter {tabbed by an afLflin, 

il Dio Cass 1. xcvii, Ncviii. Pli n. !■ jcxjriii c to Crc. epift fnmt- 
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whom Pto'emy had hired for that purpofe. The kings? 
knowing he could depend on Pompey 7 s protection, was not 
afhamed to own himfelf the chief author of that crime; nay, 
he even pretended tojuftify fo bafe and treacherous an aftion ; 
but nevertJiL-lefs a profecution was carried on againft Afcitim 
the affjffin, his accomplices, who were for the moft part 
the domeftics of Lucius at whofe houfe Dio lodged, attefting 
upon oath, that he ftabbed him with his own hand; but, 
in fpite of thefc and other unexceptionable evidences, AJci- 
this was acquitted. Then an a£tion was brought by 
the adverfe party again ft the judges, for felling theinfelves 
to Ptolemy and betraying their truft ; but, Pompey and his 
faction employing all their intereft againft the accufers, the 
venal judges were like wife cleared, and injuftice triumph- 
ed c . 

Tho' the fcandalous behaviour of Auleies at Rome had 
made him highly odious and contemptible to the generality of 
the Romans, yet, by the powerful intereft of Pompey's partv, 
a decree was carried in fenate, whereby it was eoadted, That 
the Egyptians fhould be compelled, by force of arms, to 
receive their king. All the great men of Rome were ambi- 
tious of being charged v/ith the commiSion of re- conducting 
a king, who was undoing himfelf and ruining his kingdom, 
to reward thofe who protected him. No one had more reafon 
to expert it than P. Lentuius Spirit her the proconful, he ha- 
ving been appointed governor of Cilicia, which lay in that 
neighbourhood, and Cicero fupporting him with all his elo- 
quence and intereft. Pompey likewife, Cn. Cornelius Mar- 
eeliinuS) who was then confu], and many others, were no 
Jefs defirousof a comrniffion, which, they well knew, would 
be attended with immenfe profit- After feveral months warm 



debates, Pompey, whofe too great power gave already itofmall 
umbrage, was excluded, under this honourable pretence, 
that his prefence was neceflary at Rome, he being charged 
with the care of maintaining plenty there. After the ex- 
clufion of Pompey, all things feemed to favour the proconful 
of Cilicia s claim ; but, what through the fuperltition of 
the people, what by the artifices of one of the tribunes, he 
was unexpectedly dilappointcd as well as Pornpry. A ftatire 
creeled on the hill of Alba Deing beat down with thunder, the 
Sibylline bo »ks were confulted, to difcover the m-'aning of a 
prognoftic winch wa.> deemed ominous. C. Por:ir,s Cat 3. 
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rating the intrigues and expe&ations of the leading men 
in Rome ; for he was an eloquent fpeaker, a zealous advocate for 
virtue and highly incenfed.at the meannefs of the Roman ma* 
giftrates, who, for gieat fums of money, had engaged to pro- 
tect a king, whofe crimes had rendered him infupportable to 
his fubje£ts. He read, or pretended to read, in the Sibylline 
prophecies the following words : If a king of £uy pt Jhall ap- 
ply to you for fuccour, affift him, but not with an army ; if 
you ufe violence, fear great dangers and misfortunes*. ' Cicero 
acknowledges, that all men* of fenfe were convinced, that 
the pretended prediction was fojged ; but neverthelefs the 
young tribune obliged the keepers of the Sibylline books 
to report it to the people, and rehearfe the words in 
full comitia. The law required, that thefe oracles 
fhould never be divulged till they had been examined by the 
fenate, who fupprefled or publiftied them as they thought fit ; 
but Ca to, being well apprized, that Ptolemy would, by his 
immenfe prof u lions, pevail upon the felf-interefted fenators 
to fuppreis an oracle no-ways favourable to his reftoration, 
had no regard to this law, but proclaimed the pretended anfwer 



of the Sibyls without imparting it to the fenate The rea- 
ding of the words of the Sibyl in the comitia had the defired 
effect on the minds of the people ; anJ the decree, which em- 
powered Lentulus Spinther to carry back Aulctes to his 
dominions, was, at their requeft, revoked and annulled h . 
Then feveral expedients were propofed, in order to facili- 
tate the king's return, without difobeying the pretended 
oracle ; but the whole year being fpent in fruitlefs debates, 
Ptolemy, tired out with thefe delays, refolved to leave Rome, Aulete 
where he had incurred the hatred of the people, and'****' 
retiring to the temple of Diana at Epbefus, the moft ve- Rome - 
nerable afylum in /ffia, wait there in iafcty the decifion of 
his fate 1 . From thence he wrote to Ammonius y whom he had 
left with the character of his embaflador to (he fenate, defir- 
ing, that Pompey might be appointed to replace him on rhe 
throne ; and his letter being read in the comitia by Julus 
Plautius tribune of the people, his collegue Caninius, whom 
Plutarch through mi flake calls Canidius, was of opinion, that 
Pompey, attended only by two lidto rs, for no violence could 
be ufed without difobeying the oracle, fbuuhl go into Egypt^ 
and, by his authority alone, bring the king into favour wuh 

f Cic. I. J. ad familiar, cp. 1. & in orat. pro Rabir. Poll- 
humo, Sc in L. Pifon. Plut. in Pomp Strajso, 1. >:vii, p. 
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his rebellious fubjefts 5 but the tribune was lierein oppofed by 
the fenate, and Pompey, notwithftanding his great intereft, 
obliged to drop the purfuit of an honour which he moftpaf- 
fionately defircd. Pompey being thus excluded, the fenators 
were greatly divided in their fentiments. Bibulus and the 
conful Marcellinus were of opinion, that the king fliould be 
reftored by three embaffadors, «nd that thofe only fhould be 
chofen who had no other employment. Their view in this 
was to exclude Lentulus, at that time governor of Cilicia 
and Cyprus. Craffus agreed with Bibulus and Marcellinus, 
as to the re-fettling of the king on his throne by three embaf- 
fadors, without an army ; but was not for excluding fuch as 
had employments. Cicero never quitted the intereft of Len- 
tulus, who during his confuHhip, had greatly contributed to 
his being recalled from banilhment ; nay, he was fo defirous 
that his friend fliould have the honour of re-eftablifliing the 
kint; of Egypt, and enjoy the advantages, which, he was well 
apprifed, would accrue to him from thence, that, after Len- 
tulus was gone into Cilicui, he wrote to hirn, adviftng him 
to advance, without any furrher orders from the fenate, with 
all his fea and land -forces to Alexandria , and oblige the in- 
habitants by force to receive their king. 6C You are the 
64 beft judge, fays he in a letter he wrote to him on this 
<4 occafion, of what you can undertake and perform. If 
44 you can reduce Alexandria and the other cities of Egypt , 
" it is, without doubt, both for your honour and that of 
44 the republic, that you advance thither with your fleet and 
Ci army, leaving the king at Ptolemais, or fome other 
tc neighbouring place, till you have got the better of the 
" rebels, and fettled all things in peace, fo that he may re- 
c< turn without danger. Jn this manner you will re-inftate 
tc him without troops, which as our zealots pretend, is the 
" meaning of the Sibyl.* 9 The Romans were prohibited by 
the oracle to re-conduct the king of Egypt with an army ; 
and Cicero was of opinion, that if Lentulus had firft reduced 
Egypt by force of arms, and then carried back the king with- 
out an army, he would not have acted therein contrary to 
the prohibition of the Sibyl, fince it would he ftill true, that 
the king had returned without an army. One would hardly 
believe, that fuch a g rave magi ft rate as Cicero could be cap- 
able of eluding the or icle by fuch an evafion ; but he looked 
upon it only ;u a political contrivance to difappoint the ex- 
pectations of Pew pry, Lentulus, and the other great men, 
who were dofirous to command the army on this occa- 
sion. But x Lt't:tt!:u', bein^ will apprifed of the many diffi- 
culties. 
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culties, Ivhich he forefaw, would attend this enterprise* fol- 
lowed the advice which Cicero gave him in the clofe of his 
letter, viz, that he fhould by no means undertake fo great 
an enterprize, unlefs he could promife himfelf certain 
fucqefs k . 

Pojnpey y on his being excluded from the honour of reftor- Recurs to 
ing the king, had Wrote to him, advifmg the banifhed prince Gabinius 
to fecur to Gabinius, who commanded in Syria in quality governor 
of proconful ; and Ptolemy , feeing the fenate came to no re- o/Syriz. 
fohition with refpeft to his reftoration, but fpent the whole 
time in fruitlefs debates, determined to follow Pompey's ad- 
vice. Gabinius was a man of a moft infamous character, and 
ready to undertake any thing for money, without the leaft 
regard to law, juftice, or religion. He had quite ruined by 
his enormous robberies &nd opprefiions, the unhappy province 
<?f Syria, whither he had been fent after his confulQjip ; and, 
finding tljat the Syrians could no longer, gratify his avarice, 
had relieved to rnake war on t,he Arabians , in hopes of en- 
riching himfelf with their fpoils ; but, in the mean time, 
MitbridaUs^ who had been driven out of Parthtq, by his 
brother Orodes, flying for refuge to him, prevailed on the 
avaricious proconful; by promifing him large funos, to turn 
his arms againft Parthia* andaffift fiim in the recovery of his 
crown. He had already begun his march and palTed the 
Euphrates , with a defign to replace Mithridates on the 
throne, not doubting but he fhould return loaded with an 
immenfe booty* the Paribians being deemed at tint time a 
very wealthy nation 5 but as he was advancing. with Mithri- 
dates, whom he took along with him for his guide, towards 
the borders of Partbia, Ptolerny came up with him, and de- 
livered into, his hands letters from Pompey, their common 
friend and patron, whereby he was defired to reilore the 
banifhed king, upon fuch terms as he fhould think fit to re- 
quire, and the king to grant. It was againft an exprefs law 
for any governor to go out of the limits of his province^ 
or to make war^ upon any pretence whatfoever, even 
with the neighbouring princes or ftates, without pofi- 
tive orders from the fenate and people of Rome ; but 
the authority of Po?npey and the hope of a great re- 
ward made the proconful defpife this law, and undertake 
the re-eftablifhihg 6f the king of Egypt, contrary to the 
opinion of all the officers of the army, except Marc Antony 
alone, who commanded the horfe, and fupported with great 
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warmth the king's intereft K The more dangerous the enter- 

Who un- P r ' ze was > ^ e more right Gabinius thought he had to make 
dertakei to Ptolemy pay dear for it ; and therefore was not afhamed to 
reftorcbim. demand of the king ten thoufand talents for his . pains, that is, 

one million nine hundred thirty feven thoufand five hundred 
pounds fterling, one half of it to be paid immediately, and 
the other as foon as he fhould be fettled on the throne; 
Ptolemy who was glad to be reftored upon any terms, agreed 
to pay the proconful the abovementioned fum ; but Ga- 
binius would not ftir till the firft payment was madej 
which obliged the king to borrow it of Caius Rabirius 
Pofthumius, a Roman knight, Pompey interpofihg his credit 
and authority for the payment of the capital and inte- 
reft ro . 

Marc An- Gabinius , having received the fum of five thoufand talents* 
tony dif- repaffed the Euphrates ; and, leaving Mithridates to ftiift for 
tinguijhes himfelf* began his march towards Egypt. As he drew near 
bitnfelf in the borders of that country, he detached Antdny with a body 
this war. Q f horfe to feize the paffes, and open the way for the reft of 

the army. As this young Roman was the chief promoter- of 
the expedition, fo he afted in it with the utmoft vigour and 
refolution ; for he not only poflefled himfelf of the.paffes of a 
fandy defert, and found a way through the rriarfhes of Solonis^ 
which the Egyptians call thfe exhalations of Tryphon, but took 
the city of Peluftum^ which was a place of great Importance, 
and the key of Egypt on that fide n . For this fiiccefs he was 
indebted to Hyrcanus prince of Juda?a 9 and Antipater the fa- 
ther of Herody who not only affifled him with provifions, but 
prevailed upon their countrymen, who lived in Pelufeum^ to 
favour the Romans , and introduce them into the city. Pto- 
lemy, on his entering the place, was for putting all the Egyp- 
tians to the fword ; but Antdny oppofed fo barbarous an exe- 
cution, remonftratihg, that it would draw both upon him and 
the Romans the general hatred of the nation, and by that 
means retard at leaft, if not prevent, his reftoration ; fincc 
the Egyptians would chufe rather to die in battle, than be 
facrificed, after viftory, to the rcfentnicnt of the conqueror °. 
As foon as Gabinius received advice of Antony's £ood fuccefs, 
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he advanced into the heart of Egypt* the waters of the Nile* 
as it was then winter, being very -low. Archelaus* who, as 
we have faid before, had married Berenice^ and reigned jointly 
with her, met Gabinius at the head of a confiderable army, 
and offered him battle ; but the Egyptian troops were cut in 
pieces, and Archelaus himfelf .taken prifoner, fo that the pro- 
conful might at once have put an end to the war ; but his 
avarice prompted him to prolong it ; for he gave Archelaus his 
liberty, upon his paying a confiderable ranfom, and then pre- 
tending that he had made his efcape, demanded frefh fums of 
Ptolemy to purfue the war. Rabirius y who followed the 
king in this expedition, lent him what money J>e wanted at a 
very high intereft^ Such were, the artifices made ufe of by 
the Romans of this age to enrich them r elves* Archelaus, when 
again at liberty, would have long difputed the crown with 
his rival, had hia troops feconded his valour, for he was a 
young man of extraordinary parts ; but the Egyptians having, 
in feveral encounters, turned their backs at the very firft on- 
fet, he was at length obliged to fhut himfelf up in Alexandria* 
which Gabinius clofely befiegcd, both with his fea and 
land-forces.- Archelaus defended the place with incredible 
bravery, till he was reduced to the Jaft extremity ; and then 
he marched out of the diftreffed city to hazard another battle, 
which put an end both to his reign and life ; for being aban- 
doned by his effeminate and daftardly troops, he chofe rather 
to die in the field, than furvive the lofs of his crown p . Marc 
Antony > who had been his particular friend and gueft, hearing 
that he was flain, commanded his body to be fought for a- 
mong the dead, wept over it when it was found, and took 
upon himfelf to inter it with all the pomp and magnificence 
that was due to a perfon of his rank 1. 

Ptoletny, being now mafter of Alexandria^ eafily reduced Auletes 
the reft of Egypt to his obedience, and was thereby thorough- refettled 
ly refettled on his throne. For th« preventing of new in- 071 
furreiftions, Gabinius^ before he returned into his province, tkrwe* 
left fome of his Roman forces in Alexandria to k::cp that city 
in awe \ but thefc foon exchanged the Roman manners for 
the Egyptian, anJ gave into the luxury and effeminacy of 
thofe among whom they lived r . Auletes* feeing himfelf a- 
gdin in quiet poJfcifi >n of the crown, bejan to vent his rage 
on all tnofe who had been any ways concerneJ in the rebel- 
lion. His daughter Berenice was facrificcd the firft to his rc- P K t$ to 

death bis 
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fentment. The crime he laid to her charge was her having 
accepted of the vacant throne when the Alexandrians offered 
it her f . Afterwards he cut offmoft of the wealthy citizens 
of Alexandria , under pretence "that they had been concerned 
in the rebellion, and confifcatcd their eifcates, in order to raife 
the vaft funis which he was ftiil to pay Gabinius, or had bor- 
rowed of Rabirius. To be rich was a drime for which ma- 
ny were condemned, the king filling his dominions, as Dion 
Caffius exprefTes it, with blood and daughter, that he might 
thereby fill his coffers With the treafuresof his unhappy fub- 
)c£ts. Thefe oppreflions and violences the cowardly Egyp- 
tians fuffered with great patience, being kdpt in awe' by the 
Roman garrfon which Gabinius had left in Alexandria ; but 
neither the fear of the Romans, nor the authority of Ptolemy, 
tould make them put up a much lefs'" affront 5 for a Roman 
foldier having killed a cat, which animal, as it is well known, 
was worfhipped by the Egyptians, the fuppofed facrilege was 
do fooiur known, but the Alexandrians made a general in- 
furrcction, and, gathering' together in crowds, made their 
way through the Roman guards, dragged the foldier out of 
his houfcj and, in Ipitc of all oppofit ion,, tore him in pieces c . 
Diodorus Si cuius, who relates this infurre£tioni was'aneye- 
witnefs of it. 

His ingra* Cat us Rabirius Poflbumius had lent Ptolemy Auletes^ as we 
>>:uJtto have iiinted above, immenfc fums to defray the expence of 
Rabirius jjj s expedition a gain ft the ufurper of his crown, and' had rea- 
jV>;hm- f on t0 expedl in gratitude to be fpeddiJy repaid 5 but finding 
rn:u5, ^ lt t ] )e j c j r| g a ff e &ed delays, he refolved to leave Rome, 

where be then was, and go into Egypt. When he arrived at 
Alesandria, lie pre fled the king to perforin his engagements j 
but Ptolemy fhcweJ little regard to his rerrionftrances, excuf- 
in<: himf-lf on account of the bad condition of his finances 
fince the late revolution ; ncvcrthclefs he offered to make 
him general collector of his revenues, that he might, in that 
c-mplovnienr, pay himfclf. The unfortunate creditor accept- 
ed ihc offer, for fear of loGng his debt, for which he was 
hi.nfelt inJebted to others; but the bafe prince foori after, 
upon lb me frivolous pretence, ordered him and all his fervanta 
t<> i*e (.iofcly confined. Th is (hocking treatment of a man who 
)>.n\ .ifijfteil him in his diftrefe exafperated Pompey much as 
R'itit'n ins, the former having been in a manner fecurity for 
the debt, as the money had been lent at his requeft, and the 

» 
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whole bufinefs trapfa£ted by him a : t a country-houfe of his 
near Alba 5 however, ^Rqbir /j/rhad reafon to fear the worft 
from a cruel and faithlefs prince, and therefore, having found 
means to iha!$;e his efcape, w^s glad to lave his life from the 
wicked defighs of his debtor ; t)iit 9 to complete his misfor- 
tunes, he was profecuted as foon as he returned to Rome* 
tjlf For having enabled Ptolemy to corrupt the fenate with 
fums lent him for ihat purpofe. 2dly, for having debafed 
arid dilhonoured the chara&er of a Roman knight, by farm- 
ing the revenues, and becoming the fervant of a foreign 
prince. And, lajlly* For having been an accomplice with 
Gabinius, and fharing with him the ten thoufand talents, 
which the proconful had received for his Egyptian expe- 
dition. %ahiriu$ feems to have been acquitted \ and the elo- 
quent oration, which Cicero fpoke in his defence, will be an 
everlaftirig monument of Ptolemy's treachery and Ingratitude". 
As for GabiniuSy three aftiohs were commenced againft him 
as foon as he returned to Rome ; one of high-treafon againft 
the people,' for T&onng Ptolemy to his dominions, contrary 
to the exprefs orders of the republic, and thereby being guilty 
of thfc dekth of fp many perlbns who were killed on that oc- 
cafion ; the other of bribery and corruption, Gnce it was noto- 
rious that he had been induced, by vaft fums of money, to 
replace that cruel and wicked prince on the throne, in de- 
fiance of the jaws, and the prohibition of the Sibyl \ the third 
afition was of tyranny and oppreflion in his government. 
Cicero reprefented his crimes in fo ftrong a light, that he e£ 
caped death very narrowly ; for, notwithstanding the power- 
ful interest of Gafar and Pompey's party, and the yaft fums 
he fpent in bribing the judges/ he was cleared from the firft 
charge' by a majority of fix votes only out of feventy $ but in 
the other two anions he was caft, and condemned to per- Gabinius 
petual banifhment, the only punifhment which the Roman bonified 
laws inflidted on public extortioners and oppreflbrs w . We Rome, 
are told, thatj before he left Rome 9 he was reduced to great 
poverty, haviilg fpent the money, which he got by oppref- 
fion, bribery, and corruption, in bribing and corrupting 0- 
thers, in order to efcape the punifhment which he deferved. 
He lived in banifhment till the time bf the civil wars, when 
he was recalled by Cafor, in whofe fervice he loft his 
life*. 

u Cic. pro Rabir. Pofth. «' D10. : b : d. Cic. ad Attic 1 . 

iv. cpift. 16. & ad Quint. Fratr. I. iii epifl. 4. * Hi*t. de 
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Auietes Juletes, notwithftandcng the unheard-of tyrannies with 

which he harrafled his fubjefts,, died in the peaceable pofief- 
fion of his kingdom, about four j^ears' after his re-eftablifh- 
ment, and thirty after he had firft amended the throne, leav- 
Ftolemv m ° behind him two fons and two daughters. He bequeath- 
ed' CIcV ec * nl " s crovvn to e Ueft fon and his eldeft daughter, order- 
jsatra, ' n § them to be joined in marriage, according to the cuftom 
Year of °f *keir family,, and to govern with equal power ; and? becaufe 
Flood, they were both under age x the daughter, who was the eldeft, 
3o6S. being but feventeen years old, he left them under the tuition 
?&forc of the Roman people, whom he conjured, by all the gods. 
Uirill, and by his alliance with Rome, to take care that his will was 
l c - duly executed r. Eulropius tell us% that a eppy of his will 




being tranfrnitted to Rome , the people appointed Pompey the 
young prince's guardian. The fons were both called Ptole- 
my j the daughters frames were Cleopatra and Arfinoe- This 
was the Cleopatra who afterwards became fo famous^ and 
had a great fhare in the civil wars of Rome. We knaw but 
very little of the beginning of her and her brother's reign.. 
The firft thing we find recorded of her is, that two of the 
fons of Bibu/us, who had been conful with Julius Cafar, 
and was at this time proconful of Syria, being killed in Jzkxr 
andria by the Roman foldiers, whom Gabinius had left for a 
guard to Ptolemy Jteletes, Cleopatra fent the murderers to 
Bibnlu*, that he might punifh them as he thought fit 5 but 
the proconful fent them back untouched, with this meflage, 
that the puniftung of them belonged not to him, but to th^. 
fenate of Rome *. 

Cleopatra As Ptolemy was a minor, under the tuition of Pothinus an eu- 
Jkivtn out nuch, and Achillas commander in chief of the Egyptian forces, 
8" her bro- thefe two minifters, to engrofs the whole power to themfelves, 
wars mi- deprived Cleopatra of that fharein the fovereignty which had been 
■wv&j-n j„f t fa r t | le w jj] 0 f jf l4 / e t eSj anc ) drove her out of the king- 
dom. Cleopatra y thus injured, retired into Syria\ and having 
raifed m that country and in Palejiine a very coniiderablc army, 
led it herfelf into Egypt, with a defign to aflert her right by 
forc e of arms. On the other hand, Ptolemy, having drawn 
together ail the forces he could, took the field, and march- 
ed againfl: his fitter. Both armies encamped between Pelu- 
fum and mount Caftus, obferving the motions of each other, 
neither of them being inclined to venture an engagement. 
While affairs were in this fituation, Pompey, after the loft ot 

y Cic. 1. viii. ad familiar, epift. 7. Cjes. 1 iii. Comment de 
hell, civil, 2 Eutrop 1. vi. * Val. Ma . I. iv. 

c 1. Cxs, ibid. vSenbc. ad Marc i am. 
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(he ; battle, of £karfa$4 9 jammed dS Pelufium^ hoping to find Pom pey 
in the^Jringdom of. Egypt an open, and fafe afyJum $ for he arrive* <gf 
had been, as we ^ have qbferved above, the great friend and Peldiuau 
conftant protpflor of. tfuletes? the father of the reigning 
prince 5. and therefore, as J)is favours were of a. Jate datc^ 
he. expe&ed, to find the foil, and chofe who were about him, 
grateful? but gratitude is a virtue unknown to pu'nces 
and minifters, Rampeg found by woeful experience, and 
many others have done fince his time. The unfortunate 
Romany oblerving frorn the fea a great army encamped •<m 
theflaore, conduced from, thence, that the king was at war 
with r his fifteen . and., that, in fuch a. conjuncture, he fhouJd 
find the young, prince the more ready to protect hicn, fince 
fce might, ftand in , need of his affiftance 5 he therefore fenc 
fome.of his. friends to acquaint the king with his arrival, and 
to demand permiiEpn tp land and enter his kingdom b . The 
king bimfelf,. who; . was then but thirteen years old, gave 
no. anjfwerj but $otiiinus and Achillas^ the two reigning mi^ 

nifters, dicing. tTJ^^&ra* a rhetorician, who was the king's 
preceptor, and, (bnaevOthers, to confult with them, ad\ afed to- 
gether, what 1 anfwer; to return. In this council fume were 
for receiving P*mp*fo*\ thinking it would be a reproach Co the 
Egypti&n .nation ,and king to abandon him in his dilrrefs, and 
retiife protection and relief to one who had been the lare 

king's zealous and conftant proteCior, and was the prefent 
king's guardian. Others were for rejecting his petition, and 
defiring him . to feek a retreat and afvlum elfe where; but 
Tbeodotus difplayed all his eloquence to fhew, that the tat eft 
courfe they could take, was to difpatch him. His reafons 
were, becaufe, if they .received him, Co; far would riot fail 
to be revenged on them for protecting and abetting his ene- 
my;, and if .they refufed to receive him, and affairs mould 
take a turn in his favour, he would, without all doubr, 
when again become powerful, make them pay dear for their 
refufal ; and therefore tlie only fafe way to guard agajnft 
both thefe evils was to cut him off, which, faiil he, will gain 
us the friend/hip of Cafat\ and prevent the other from do- 
ing us any mifchief 5 tor dead tnen % according to the anticnt 
proverb, don*t bite*. Some writers tell us, that Tbeodotus 
maintained this cruel paradox only to difplay his eloquence ^ ff 
and talents ; but, however that be, his adv ice prevailed, and murdfnid 
was put in execution in the manner we fhall 1 elate in the hif- 
tory of Rome, 

^ Cms. ibid 3. \v. .Appia^. p 480. PtUT. in Pomp Djo. 
1. Alii. - 1, n\ ). oil. Plvt. ubi fupra, & in Bruto. 
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Julius Cse- In the mean time Cafar; being informed thatxPpmpey had 
far arrives fleered his courfe towards Egypt 9 purffied him thither^ and ar- 
at Alexan- rived at Alexandria; juft as the news of his death' was brought 
dria. to that city. Soon' after Theodotus y Or, as others will have 

it, Achillas^ prefented him' with the head and rifig of his 
rival ; but he wept at that fight, and* r turning away his eyes 
with abhorrence, ordered the head to be buried in a proper 
place, with the ufual folemnities d . C'afar^ for the greater 
expedition* had purfued Pompey with few forces, having with 
him, when he arrived at Alexandria} only eight hundred 
horfe and three thoufand two hundted foot. The reft of his 
army he had left behind him in Greece and Jtjia Minot^ un- 
der the command of his lieutenants, with orders tapurfue 
the advantages of his late vfftory* and fecure h?s iritereft in 
thofie parts; and therefore, confiding in his good fortune and 
the fame of his fuccefs at Pharfalia^ he ventured to land at 
Alexandria with the fmall body above-mentioned , but was 
very near paying dear for it ; for the few forces he had with 
him not being fufficient to defend him againfi: the unruly mob 
of that populous city, which Was all in an uproar on account of 
Pompey' $ death,' he* with much ado,* got into the king's pa- 
Where he lace, and there fliut himfelf up with^partof his men, the 
is in great reft having been driven back to, their jfhips by the outragious 
danger. multitude % As it vfas not in Cee/ar's power to leave Alex- 

andria; by reafon of the Eufian winds, which in that coun- 
try continue blowing all the dog-days", in the beginning of 
which Ca?fdr had entered that port* and prevent any fhips 
from failing out,* he fent orders to the legions' he had left in 
Afia to join him with all poffible expedition ; but the tumult 
being appeafed before the arrival of his troops^ he ventured 
out of the palace, and having, by his affable behaviour* gain- 
ed the affedtions of the common people,' he fpent his time in 
vifiting the curioftties of that great and ftately metropolis, 
and fcemed to take great pleafure in affifting at the public 
fpceches and harangues, made by the Alexandrian orators and 
rhetoric ians by way of trial ; but, that he mfght not fpend 
his whole time in diverftons only* fince he could not leave the 
place, he began to folic it the payment of the money due to 
him from /fuletes, and to take cogrfizance of the difference 
between young Ptolemy and his fifler Cleopatra f. 

We have related above, that, during C&Jar's iirft conful- 
fliip, Aidctcs had, by the promife of fix thoufand talents, ob- 
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tained of him the alliance of the Roman people, and by that 
means fecured to himfelf the crown. The king had paid him 
only part of this fum, and given him an obligation or bond 
for the remainder. This debt now Cafar called for, wanting 
it to pay his foldiers, and exa&ed it with great rigour ; which 
Potbinus the king's treafurer by feveral artifices made appear 
greater than it really was; for he plundered their temples of 
their gold and filver utenfils, and perfuaded the king and all 
the great perfons of the kingdom to eat in earthen or wooden 
veffels, infinuating underhand, that Cafar had feized on ^11 



their gold and filver plate, in order to ftir up the people a- 
gainft him ; but what moft provoked them, and at laft 
drove them to take up arms againft: Cafar , was the haugh- 
tinefs with which he afred as judge between Pto/emy and Cleo- 
patra ; for he not only cited them to appear before him for 
the dccifion of their difference, but ifTued out a peremptory 
order, commanding them to disband their armies, anJ (hind 
to the fentence which he, after hearing their reafons, fhould 
pronounce.. This was looked upon in Egypt as a violation Endea-v- 
of the royal dignity, and an open incroachment on the preio- ours to 
gative of their lovereign, who being independent acknowledged make up the 
no fuperior, and therefore was not, like a fubjedt, to be ad- "ffiretices 
judged by any man. To thefe complaints Cafar replied, that ^ (!UJ ^n 
hedid nottake upon him to judge as a fuperior, but as an arbi- a ^ ^ 
trator appointed by the will of Auletes, who having put his a " e£ ^ 
children under the tuition of the Roman people, and all their 
power being now vefted in him as their didtator, it belonged 
to him to arbitrate and determine this controverfy, as guar- 
dian of Auietes's children by virtue of his will ; and that he 
claimed for no other end than to fettle peace between the 
king and his fitter 8 . This explanation quieting all for the 
prefent, the caufe was brought to Cafar 3 s tribunal, and ad- 
vocates were appointed on both fides to plead before him. 

But Cleopatra, being informed that Cafar had a very 
particular regard for fuch of her fex, as were recommended 
to him by their youth and beauty, refolved to make ufc of 
both, and by their means attach him firft to her pcrfon, and 
next to her caufe. Accordingly (he fenc a private mefTenger 
to Cafar, complaining, that her caufe was betrayed by thofc 
flic employed, and demanding his permiflion to appear before 
him in perfon. Plutarch fays, that Co-far preflcd her the firft 
to come and plead her caufe before him. He that as it will, 
file no foon^r knew that drjjr was inclined to fee her, but 
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Julius Cae- In the mean time Cafar y being informed that Pompey had 
far arrives fleered his courfe towards Egypty purfued him thither, and ar- 
at Alexan- rived at Alexandria^ juft as the news of his death was brought 
dria. to that city. Soon after Theodotus y or, as others will have 

it, Achillas^ prefented him with the head and rifig of his 
rival ; but he wept at that fight, and* turning away his eyes 
with abhorrence, ordered the head to be buried in a proper 
place, with the ufual folemnitie^ d . Cafar* for the greater 
expedition, had purfued Pompey with few forces, having with 
him, when he arrived at Alexandria , only eight hundred 
horie and three thoufand two hundred foot. The reft of his 
army he had left behind him in Greece and AJia Minor , un- 
der the command of his lieutenants, with orders to purfue 
the advantages of his late victory, and fecure his intereft in 
thofe part*; and therefore, confiding in his good fortune and 
the fame of his fuccefs at Pharjalia^ he ventured to land at 
Alexandria with the fmall body above-mentioned, but was 
very near paying dear for it ; for the few forces he had with 
him not being fufficient to defend him againft the unruly mob 
of that populous city, which Was all in an uproar on account of 
Pornpey's death, he, with much ado, got into the Icing's pa- 
Where he lace, arid there (hut himfelf up with part of his men, the 
is in great x ^{\ having been driven back to their {hips by the outragious 
danger. multitude 6 . As it was not in Cafar's power to leave Alex- 
andria, by reafon of the Etefean winds, which in that coun- 
try continue blowing all the dog-days, in the beginning of 
which Cafar had entered that port, and prevent any fliips 
horn failing out,- he fent orders to the legions he had left in 
AJia to join him with all poffible expedition ; but the tumult 
being appeafed before the arrival of his troops, he ventured 
out of the palace, and having, by his affable behaviour, gain- 
ed the affections of the common people, he fpent his time in 
v jilting the curiofities of that great and (lately metropolis, 
and feeined to take great pleafure in aflifting at the public 
fpeeches and harangues, made by the Alexandrian orators and 
rheiorit ians by way of trial ; but, that he might not fpend 
his whole time in diverfions only, fince he could not leave the 
place, lie began to folicit the payment of the money due to 
him from dnh tcs, and to take cognizance of the difference 



between you a \r Ptolemy and his fifter Cleopatra K 

We have related above, that, during Cajar's iirlt conful- 
fhip, AuLtt'S had, by the promife of iix thoufand talents, ob- 
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tained of him the alliance of the Rowan people, and by that 
means fecured to himfelf the crown. The king had paid him 
only part of this fum, and given him an obligation or bond 
for the remainder. This debt now C&far called for, wanting 
it to pay his foldiers, and exacted it with great rigour ; which 
Potbinus the king's trcafurer by feveral artifices made appear 
greater than it really was ; for he plundered their temples of 
tlieir gold and filver u tennis, and perfuaded the king and all 
the great paribus of the kingdom to eat m earthen or wooden 
veffels, infmuating underhand, that Cafar had feized on A\ 
their gold and filver plate, in order to ftir up the people- a- 
gainft him ; but what moft provoked them, and at Lift 
drove them to take up arms againft Cstjar, was the haugh- 
tinefs with which he a£ted as judge between Ptolemy and Ciro- 
patra ; for he not only cited them to appear before him for 
the dccifion of their difference, but iflued out a peremptory 
order, commanding them to disband their armies, and (rand 
to the fentence which he, after hearing their reafons, fhould 
pronounce. This was looked upon in Egypt as a violation Endeav- 
of the royal dignity, and an open incroachment on the pieio- ours to 



gative of their ioveieign, who being independent acknowledged make up the 
no fuperior, and therefore was not, like a fubjeel, to be ad- dffiwices 
judged by any man. To thefe complaints C.t fur replied, that & et9 ween 
he did nottake upon him to judge as a fuperior, but as an arbi- ^ to ^ n y 
trator appointed by the will of Auletes, who having put his av °" 
children under the tuition of the Roman people, and all their P atra - 
power being now veiled in him as their dictator, it belonged 
to him to arbitrate and determine this controverfy, as guar- 
dian of Auletes's children by virtue of his will ; and that he 
claimed for no other end than to fettle peace between the 
king and his lifter 8 . This explanation quieting all for the 
prefent, the caufe was brought to Cajar's tribunal, and ad- 
vocates were appointed on both fides to plead before him. 

But Cleopatra, being informed that Ca'/ar had a very 
particular regard for inch of her lex, as were recommended 
to him by their youth and beauty, refolved to nuke ufc of 
both, and by their means attach him iiift to herpeifon, and 
next to her caufe. Accordingly ihc lent a piivaie nieik n;>ei 
to Cttfar, complaining., that her caufe w-^ bctiayed by thole 
ihe employed, and demanding his pei million to appear before 
iiim m pel Ion. Pluturtb lays, ihal (><t'l;ir pi died her the in ft 

hj t-mie .uid ple.id iu*r t aide beliue lam. 1 »r that as it will, 
lh<: no i ton^r knew ilut (•.'../.;/' v»m:j hh'hm >l to lee Ik;, but 
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taking along with her only one of her fervants, Apollodorus 
the Sicilian, fhe imbarqued inafmall vellel, and, in the dude 
of the evening, arrived under the walls of Alexandria. She 
was afraid of being difcovered by her brother, or thofeof his 
party who were in afters of the city, and would not have fail- 
ed to flop her, and prevent her from going to Cafar's houfe. 
In order therefore to get thither without being known, i}ie 

C ! copatra cau ^ ec ^ herfeJf to be tied up in a mattiefs, and was thus carried 

by Apollodorus on his back through the ftreets of Alexandria 



vair?> over 



C\v '.ir to *° Cajar's apar tment. There he laid down his burden at Cee- 
her inter eft. j ar '* * eet a faying he had brought hirn a prefent, and having 

untied it, up darted a fine lauy wilh the heft airs fhe could 
put on. Car far was highly pleafeJ with the llratagem, but 
much more with the perfon of Cleopatra, whofe extr; or inary 
beauty fo charmed him, that he kept her with him a 1 , that 
night, and thinking hi mfelf engaged by the favours fhe grant- 
ed him, to do all that lay in his power in her behalf, , the next 
morning he lent for Ptolemy , and prefled him to receive his 
filter again upon her own terms. By this propofal Ptolemy 
found, that Cejar from being their common judge, was 
become her advocate, and being at the fame time informed, 
Ptolemy t jj at jjj s fift er was w j t h hj m in that part of the palace where 

ft*** "p the h e lodged, the young prince left Cafar in a violent paflion, 
^ . ex ^ n " and running into the ftreets, took the diadem off his head, 
ria " s a ~ tore it to pieces, and threw it on the ground, complaining 
zn J m ' w |th his face bathed in tears, that he was betrayed, and relat- 
ing the whole to the multitude that flocked round him, in a 
moment the whole city was in an uproar ; the king himfelf, 
at the head of the populace, led thern tumultuoufly to charge 
Cafar, which they dioNwith all the fury which is ufual on fuch 
occafions. The Roman foldiers who were near him fecured 
the king's perfon, and delivered him up to Cafar ; but never- 
theless, as the reft of his forces, who knew nothing of what 
pafled, were difperfed in the feveral quarters«of that great city, 
Ccejar muft neceflarily have been overpowered, and tore to 
pieces by the inraged multitude, had he not had the prefence 
of mind to fhew himfelf from a balcony which was out of 
their read), and from thence allure them, that he was ready 
to do whatever they mould think fit to fuggeft to him. Thclc 
fair promifes appealed the tumult for the pre fen t h. 

The next day, having lummoned a general aflembly of the 
people, he brought out to them Ptolemy and Cleopatra, and 

,l Fi.o.(Us I. iv. c, 2, Dio, I. xlii. Si' it. in Julio. Plut. in 
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then caufing their father's w ill publicly to be read, he decreed 
as guardian and arbitrator, that Ptolemy and Cleopatra fhould 
reign jointly in Egypt agreeable to the will ; and that Pto- 
lemy the younger fon and Arfinoe the younger daughter fhould 
jointly enjoy the iflawd of Cyprus. He added this laft article 
tuappeafe the people, and by that means efcape their fury, 
which he was then in great fear of ; for the ifland of Cyprus 
had for forne time belonged to ihe Romans, as we have rela- 
ted elfewhere. This decree pleafed all except Pothinus ; for 
as lie had been the N caufe of the breach between Cleopatra 
and her brother, and alfo of the expulfion of that princefe, he 
had reafon to apprehend, that (he on her return would de- 
prive him of the great power he had at court, and perhaps of 
his life. To prevent therefore Cafar's decree from taking 
effect, he infpired the peopje with new jealoufies, giving 
out, that the Roman dictator had, by force and againft his in- 
clination, beftowed the crown on both; but that his true de- 
(ign was to place Cleopatra alone on the throne. When he 
had, by fowing fuch reports among the populace, ftirred 
them up anew againft Cafar, for the Egyptians could not 
bear to be governed by a woman alone, he follicited Achillas, 
by private letters and meflengers, to advance at the head of 
the army from *Pelufeu?n y where he was then encamped, to 
Alexandria, in order to drive Cafar out of the city. The 
general was eafily prevailed upon to fall in with hismeafures, Ca?far ^* 
and approaching Alexandria with twenty thoufand regulary'^^' 
and well difciplined troops, put all things again therein con- exan na * 
fufion. Cafar, who had but a fmallnumber of forces with him, 
perfuaded the king to fend out embaffadors to Achillas, or- 
dering him to forbear ufing any violence, fince he was well 
pleafed with what Cafar had decreed. Diofcorides and Sera- 
pion, who had been embafladors at Rome and had great au- 
thority at court, were employed on this occafion 5 but Achil- 
las was Co far from complying with the king's orders, that 
he commanded the two em ballad ors to be feized and put to 
death*; and accordingly one of them was killed on the fpot, 
and the other carried off by his own men for dead. Cafar, 
finding that Achillas would hearken to no propofals, re- 
folved to keep within the walls of the town, not being in 
a condition to makr* head againft the enemy in (he open field. 
He therefore pofted his men fo well in the ftrects and avenues 
of that quarter of the town which he had taken pofleffion of, 
that he found no difficulty in fupporting the attack of the 
whole Egyptian army. Achillas, not being able to force that 
cjiiarter, changed his meafures, and went to attack the port, 
with a dclign to make himfelf mafltr of the Egyptian fleet at 
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anchor there, to the number of feventy two (hips, and by 
that means to fhut up the Romans by fea, and prevent them 
from receiving fuccours and convoys on that fide \ but Cafar 
prevailing there likewife, caufed the fleet to be fet on fire, and 
at the fame time fcizing the tower of Pharos, placed a ftrong 
garifun in it, and by this means fecured his communication 
with the fea, without which he muft neceflanly have been 
foon obliged to furrender at difcretion. Some of the fhips, 
Tkt libra- when on fire, driving to the fhore, communicated their flames 
ry in the to the adjoining houfes, which, fpreading into the quarter of 
quarter the city called Brucbium, con famed the noble library, which 
ca/ItJBru- had been the woik of fo many kings, and contained at that 
chium t j mc four hundred thou land volumes *. 

burnt. Cafar , finding himfelf thus engaged, contrary to his ex- 

pectation, in a dangerous war, difpatched meflengers into all 
the neighbouring countries, folliciting fpeedy fuccours. He 
wrote, amongfr. others, to Domitius Calvinus his lieutenant 
in Afia^ properly fo called, acquainting him with the danger 
he was in. That general, upon the receipt of his letter, im- 
mediately detached two legions, putting the one on board 
foine tranfports which he had ready, and fending the other 
by land. The former arrived very feafonably; but the latter 
did not reach Alexandria till the war was over. But Cafar 
was beft ferved by Mhhridates of Pcrgamus, a man of great 
valour and experience in war; for he being fent into 
Syria and Cilicia to haften the fupplies there, brought thofe 
forces which extricated him out of danger, as we fliall fee hi 
the fequel k. 

In the mean time Cafar, that he might not be forced to 
fight the numerous troops of the enemy till his fuccours arriv- 
ed, fortified that quarter of the city where he lay, with walls, 
towers, and other works, including within them the palace, 
a theatre adjoining to it, which he made ufe of as a citadel, 
and a pafTage to the harbour. Cafar ^ from the very begin- 
ning of the tumult, had taken care to get the king into his 
power, that this war might feem to be undertaken only by a 
few malecontents, and not by his authority or approbation. 
While he was thus detained in Cafar' s quarters, Pothinus y 
who attended him there as his governor and chief minifter, 
carried on a private correfpondence with Achillas, and by 
Jetters fecretly conveyed to him, gave him intelligence cf all 

1 Cms. & Dio. ibid. Oros. 1 vi. c. 15. Sen b c. de tranquil), 
antra, c 9. Av l. Gell. 1. y c. ty. Ammun Marcel. 1. xxii. 
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that palled, encouraging him to piilh on the war with vigour 3 
but at length one of his letters being intercepted and the trea- 
fon thereby difcovercd, Carfar caufed him to be put to death. 
Hereupon Ganymedes, another eunuch, who was charged 
with the education of Arftnoe the king's younger fifter, fear- 
ing the fame punimment, as having been privy to the trea- 
fonable practices of Pothinus, fecretly conveyed the young 
princefs out of Cafar's quarters, and fled with her to the 
Egyptian army, who, wanting one of the royal family to 
he.id them, were overjoyed at herarrival, and proclaimed her 
queen ; but Ganymede who entertained thoughts of fup- 
planting Achilla j, caw fed an accufation to be formed againft 
him, as if he had betrayed the fleet which Cafar had burnt 
in the harbour, and having by this means got him condemn- 
ed and executed, he rook on himfelf the command of the ar- 
my 2nd the adminiftration of all the affairs of that party ; and 
indeed he was thoroughly qualified for the employment of a 
prime minifter, being a man of great penetration and afiivity, 
and no probity. He contrived a thoufand artful ftratagema 
to diftrefs Cafar during the courfe of this war, fhewing him- 
felf at the fame time a difcerning ftatefman and a crafty gene* 
ral ; for inftance, he found means to fpoil all the fre£h wa- 
ter in Cafar's quarters, and thereby reduced him to great 
ftraits; for the Alexandrians having no other frefh water but that 
of the Nile, the whole city was vaulted underneath their hou- 
fes for the receiving and keeping of it. Once a year, on the 
great fwell of the Nile, the water of that river came into the 
city by a canal cut for that purpofc, and being by feveralflutc- 
es let into the vaults, filled them all, they being built with- 
out any partitions in a general communication from one to 
another under the houfes. 7"he water let in on this occa- 
fion ferved for the common ufe of the inhabitants the whole 
year, every one having an opening in his houfe, not unlike 
the mouth of a well, though which the water was drawn in 
buckets or pitchers. Ganymede s having itopt up the commu- 
nications between the vaults or refcrvoirs in Cafar's quar- 
ters and thofc of the reft of the city, found means to turn 
the fea-water into the former, and thereby fpoilt all the frefli- 
watcr that was kept in them. This raifed a general uproar 
among Cafar's foldiers, and he would have been obliged to 
abandon his quarters very much to his difad vantage, had he 
not immediate! v ordered wells to he duir, and difcovered. af- 
tcr he had funk them to an incredible depth, fprings of fiefli- 
avatcr, which made amends for that which was fpoiled 
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After this Cafar receiving advice, that the legion which 
Caivinus had fent him by fea was arrived on the neighbouring 
coafts of Lybia y but was detained there by contrary winds, 
advanced with his whole fleet to convoy it fafely to Alexandria % 
being then reduced almoft to the utmoft extremity, and his 
men quite tired out with the continual aflaultsofthe enemy, 
Ganymedes immediately aflcmblcd all the Egyptian fhtps he 
could, with a defign to intercept him on his return. Cafar 
was unwilling to engage, being defirous to get the legion fafc 
into the city; but a Rbodian galley, which was placed in his 
•right wing, being attacked by feveral of the enemy's, ftups, he 
could not forbear affifting his faithful allies, which brought on 
an engagement between the two fleets, wherein Cafar gain- 
ed a considerable advantage, and would have intirely deftroy- 
ed the Egyptian fleet, had he not been obliged by night com- 
ing on to retire with his ihips and legion into the harbour 

To repair this and other lofles, for Cafar had by this time 
deftroyed an hundred and ten Egyptian (hips, partly in 'the 
harbour, and partly in the arfenal, Ganymedes drew together 
all the ihips that were in the mouths of.the Nile and in thepri- 
vate arfenals, and, having, formed with them another fleet, 
entered the port of Alexandria. This produced (another fight 
at fea, in which Cafar gained a fecond .victory, which was 
owing chiefly to the great valour and /kill of the Rkodians*'m 
naval affairs. To make the moft of the. advantage he had 
p-ot, he endeavoured to feize the town of Pharos, and the 
mole leading to it called the Heptajtadium ; but after he had 
landed his troops intheiflarjd, he wasrepulfed with the lofs of 
above eight hundred of his men, and was very near per ifh- 
ing himfelf in his retreat 5.. for finding the fhip in which he en- 
deavoured to efcape ready 40 fink, by reafon of the num- 
bers of thofe who had crowded into it, he threw himfelf into 
the fea, and with great difficulty fwam to the next fhip, 
whence he faw, to I11V great concern, the veflel which he 
had left fink with all the men n . . And here we muft not pafs 
over in filence a circumftance which is omitted by Hirtizts f 
but recorded by Dion Cajpus 0 , Plutarch p ^ Suetonius and 
Oroftus Thefe tell us, • that Cafar, while he thus made 
his efcape, carried his commentaries, whiclrhe had then with 
him, in one hand, holding it up the whole time, leaft the 
water fhouhl reach them, and fwam with the other. Jppian 
relates this whole affair in a quite different manner ; tor he 
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writes, that Ctsfar^ being furroundcd on a bridge by the ene- 
my* was obliged to throw off bis purple garment, :md leap 
iittO'die fea, and that the king's foldiers purfuing him he fyvarn 
underwater, arifing up his head now and then, tooneofhiV 
own. Hips, where he was known and taken up r . Suetoni- 
us tells us, that he held his purple coat in his mouth, drag- 
ging it after him, left it fhould rail into the enemy's hands ; 
and Flor-us with whom Plutarch agrees u , that he left it- 
in the waves, either by chance or on purpofe, that the ene- 
my purfuing him might difcharge their darts and arrows at his 
garment. Jppian and Dio add, that the Egyptians having 
got it, fixed it on a trophy which they had fet up for having put 
trie Romans to flight, and fcemed to be as much pleafed and 
elated, as if they had taken Cafitr himfelf "\ 

The Alexandrians, finding that the Romans were rather 
encouraged than dilheartened by their late Jof>, and were 
making die necefiury preparations to repair it, fen t em ba /la- 
dors .to Ccsfur, demanding their king, and alluring him, that 
his compliance with their requeft would gain over the multi- 
tude to him, and put a fpcedy end to the war ; For Your 
keepingthe king confined, and in a manner priibner, faid they, 
is what chiefly provokes the populace, and prevents them 
from hearkening to any terms of an accommodation: allow 
him his liberty, and you will find them ready to lay down 
their. arms and come to an agreement. Cafar, though well 
acquainted with the fubtle and deceitful temper of the A'ex- 
andrians? readily complied with their requeft, knowing, chat 
he hazarded nothing in giving them up their king's per f on j 
and that, if they failed Ln their promifes, the continuation of 
the war and the evils attending it would be laid to their 
charge. Before he difmifled the young prince, he exhorted 
him to take this opportunity of infpiring his fubjefis with fen- 
timents of peace ; to redrefe the evils which a war, very im- 
prudently undertaken, had brought upon his dominions ; to 
approve himfelf worthy of the confidence he repofed in him 
by granting him his liberty, and to fhew himfelf grateful for 
the fervices he had rendered his father. Ptolemy, eaily in- 
ftru&cd by his matters in the art of diflimuLtion and deceit, 
begged Cafar, with tears in his eyes, that h • would rot o- 
blige him to depart, a/Turing him, th.it he had rather In e 
with him like a private perfon, than reign without t.im. The 
event foon ihewed how little flnceri:y there was i.i the your.; 

king's tears and profeffions of friendship ; for he wa.s no in. u- 
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er at the head of his troops, than he renewed hoftiliticfl 
wth more vigour than ever. The firft thing Ptolemy r who 
was intirely governed by Ganytnedes, attempted, was to in- 
tercept with his fleet all Cafarh provifions. This occafioned 
a new fight at fea near Canopus, in which the Romans, under 
the conduct of Tiberius Nero, had again the victory. In this 
engagement Euphanor, the Rhodian admiral, loft his life and 
his ihip, after having fignalized himfelf in a very eminent 
manner * \ but by this time Mitbridaies of Pergamzis was draw- 
ing near with an army which he bad raifed with great e xpe- 
dition in Syria, 

Mithridates had been fent, as we have related above, into 
Syria and Cilicia, to raife there what forces he could, and 

lead them into Egypt. In this commifEon he acquitted him- 
felf with fuch diligence and prudence, that he foon formed a 
confiderable army, being greatly alfifted therein by Antipa- 
ter' the ldurncean^ who not only joined him with three thou- 
fand Jews, but prevailed upon Hyrcanus, who was then at 
the head of that nation, and the neighbouring princes of A- 
rabia and Cale-Syria, to fend him confiderable reinforcements. 
With thefe troops Mithridates, attended by Antipater in per- 
fon, marched into Egypt, and on his. arrival at Pelufium, took 
that important place by ftorm. This advantage was chiefly 
owing to Antipater ; for he was the firft that mounted the- 
breach, and thereby opened the way to the others. From Pelu- 
fium they advanced towards Alexandria 5 but as they approach- 
ed the borders of the province of Onion > they found all the 
pafles feized by the Jews who inhabited that part of Egypt; 
fo that it was impoffible for them to proceed any farther. 
This unexpected obitrudtion would have rendered their defign 
abortive, had not Antipater , partly by his own authority, and 
partly by that of Hyrcanus^ from whom he brought letters 
to the Jews, prevailed upon them to embrace Cafar's par- 
ty f. Their example was followed by the Jews of Memphis, 
and Mithridates was plentifully fupplied by both. Ajinius 
the TralU an, who wrote an account of the civil war, tells 
us, that Hyrcanus himfelf invaded Egypt with Mithridates. 
As they drew near the Delta y Ptolemy detached a confiderable 
body of troops to difpute with them the paflage of the Nile. 
T his drew on a battle, in which Mithridates commanded 
one- part of the army, and Antipater the other. Mithridates 1 $ 
wing was foon obliged to give ground, being attacked by the 
Egyptians with incredible fury j but Antipater, who had de- 
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feated the, enemy on his fide, haftening to his relief, the bat- 
tle began anew, and the Egyptians were totally routed. The 
two victorious generals purfutfd the advantage, drove the e- 
nemy out of the field with great flaughter, and having taken 
their camp,' obliged thofe to repafe the Nile who had the 
good luck to make their efcape 2 . Mithridates im mediately- 
acquainted Cafar with this victory, afcribing with great in- 
genuity, jf Jofepbus is to be credited, the whole glory of it 
to Anti-pater, 

The king, upon advice that the troops he had fent were 
defeated, advanced with his whole army againft Mithridates 
and Antipater. At the fame time Cezfar> leaving the city in 
the night-time, marched with all poffible expedition to join 
Mithridates, before the Egyptiayis could fall upon him. Ac- 
cordingly he was the firft: who brought him intelligence of 
the king's^ deiign. The Egyptian army appeared foon after ; 
whereupon a bloody engagement enfuing, molt of the ene- 
my's forces were cut in pieces, and the king himfelf drown- 
ed in the NiU% as he was attempting to make his efcape in a 
boat. His body was afterwards thrown on the ftore, and 
there known by the gold cuirafs which the Ptolemies of Egypt 
ufed to wear, as Julius Capittlinus informs us a . He had 
reigned from the death of his father Auletes three years and 
eight months. .In this engagement twenty thoufand Egypti- 
ans were killed in the battle ^nd the purfuit, and twelve 
thoufand taken prifoners. On Cafar's fide five hundred only 
were killed, and about a thoufand wounded. Among the 
latter was Antipater, who fought with incredible bravery, 
and had a great fliare in the victory *>. 

Cafar> in confidence of this victory, returned to Alex- 
andria ^ and entering that city, without oppofition, bellowed 
the crown of Egypt on Cleopatra ; obliging her to marry Pto- 
lemy her younger brother. This was in effect giving it to 
Cleopatra alone, the young prince being then but eleven years 
old. The paflion which Cafar had conceived for that prin- 
cefs, was the fole motive that prompted him to imbarque in 
this dangerous and infamous war ; and therefore, having been 
attended with fuccefs in fo bold an enterprize, he took care 
that /he $iou!d reap the advantages of his vidtcry. The fame 
paflion detained him longer in Egypt than his affairs could 
well admit ; for tho' he had fettled all matters there in Janu- 
ary, yet he did not leave that country till the latter end of A- 
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pril, pafling his time in revels and banquets with Cleopatra, 
and the Egyptians of her court. He took great pleafure in 
diverting himfelf with her on the Nik in a large galley called 
Tbalimtgos? being attended by a fleet of four hundred fail.' 
Suetonius telh us, that he dcfigned to fail with her as far as 
Mtbiopia, but that his troops refufed to follow him c. He 
had even a mind to carry her with him to Rome, and there 
marry her, after having caufed a law* to pafs in the comitia, 
by which the Roman citizens fhould b@ allowed to marry fuch 
women, and as many, as theypleafed. Marius Cinna, than 
tribune of the people, declared after Cafar's death, that, at 
his earnett requefr, he had prepared an harangue for the pro- 
pofing of that law to the people d . In this war Cajar having 
taken Arfmoe prifoner, carried her to' Royne with him, and 
there caufed her to waJk before his triumphal chariot, bound 
with chains of gold. After that fhew was over he gave her 
liberty, but would not allow her to return to Egypt, left her 
prefence fhould raife new troubles in that kingdom. The 
banifhed princefs took up her refidence in the province of A- 
fia \ for there Antony found her after the battle of Philippic 
and, at the requeft of Cleopatra her fitter, caufed her to be 
put to death e . Before Cafar left Alexandria, in acknow- 
ledgment of the affiftance he had received from the Jews, he 
Confirmed all the privileges they enjoyed in that city, and 
commanded a brazen pillanto be raifed, whereon all thofe 
privileges were engraved, with the decree confirming them f . 
What madfe him at laft take his leave of Egypt and his belo- 
ved Cleopatra, by whom he had a fon called from his own 
name Ctefarion? was the war with Phamaces, king of the 
Cimmerian Bofphorus, and fon of Mithridates t the laft king 
of Ptrntus. The fuccefs that attended that prince, in the re- 
covery of his father's dominions, roufed Cafar out of the 
lethargy into which Cleopatra's charms had lulled him, and put 
him again upon adion. ^ He left part of his forces in Egypt to 
proteit Chopatra, and with the reft marched into Syria. 

Aft£R Cafar' $ departure, Cleopatra enjoyed the crown 
without the leaft difturbance, having all the power in her 
own hands during the minority of her brother j but the young 
prince no fooner attained to the fourteenth year of his age, 
when, according to the laws of the country , he was to fhare 
the royal authority as well as the name j but fhe caufed him 
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to be poifoned in the fourth year of his reign, and from that 
time governed Egypt g without a partner. Not long after 
Cafar being killed at Rome, and the famous triumvirate 
formed between Antony , Lepidus, and Ofiavius to avenge 
his death, Cleopatra declared, without hefitation, for the tri- 
umvirs, and fent to Alhienus, the conful Dolabelfo's lieute- 
nant, four legions, which were the remains of Croffus and 
Pompey's armies, and part of the troops which Cafar had left 
with her to guard Egypt. Thefe four legions were taken by 
Cajfius, who, by frequent meffages, foil i cited Cleopatra to 
join him againft the triumvirs ; but fhe being indebted to Ca* 
far for her crown, could, neither by follicitations nor mena- 
ces, be prevailed upon to affift his murderer. Hereupon 
Cajfius began his march towards the frontiers of Egypt, with 
a defign to invade that kingdom ; but being prefTed by Bru- 
tus to join him, he dropped that enterprize. Cleopatra being 
thus delivered from all apprehenfions of an invafion, failed 
with a numerous fleet to join Antony and Oclavius ; but fall- 
ing fick was obliged to return to Egypt^ after having loft a 
great number of her fhips by a violent ftorm \ 

Antony, after the battle of Philippic having palled over 
into Afta to fettle all matters there for the intereft of the 
conqueror, was infomed that Cleopatra^ or at leaft fome of 
her governors, had fent fucours to Caffius againft Dolabella* 
Hereupon he fummoned tjie queen of Egypt to appear be- 
fore him at Tarftts in Cilicia, whither he was then going to 
fettle the affairs of that province. Cleopatra^ convinced of 
the great power of her charms, by the proof fhe had already 
fo fuccefsfujly made of them on Ccefar, did not doubt but 
fhe fhould eafily captivate Antony, and the more, becaufe 
the former had been acquainted with her only when fhe 
was very young, and had no knowledge of the world j 
whereas flie was going to appear before Antony at an age, 
when women unite to the bloom of their beauty a ripenefs 
of underftanding, which qualifies them to treat of and con- 
duel the greateft affairs ; for Ihe was then twenty-five 
years old, had a great deal of wit and humour, and was no 
lefs agreeable in her converfation than in her perfon. She 
provided herfelf with rich prcfents, vaft fums of money, 
and above all with magnificent and fumpiuous habits and orna- 
ments ; and thus provided embarqued on a {lately galley, 
and, attended with the reft of her fleet, fct fail for CUicia, 
c ruffed the lea of Pampbylia, and, entering the Cydnus y ar- 

B Jose ph, Antiquic. 1. xv. c. 4. Porpiiya. in G rase. Eusin. 
Scalic. h Arp ian. l.iv. p. 6*5. 
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.rived at Tarfus, where Antony waited for her. Never had 
there been feen in thofe parts a more fplendid equipage tfian 
her's. Her galley was gilt all over, the fails of purple, 
and the oars plated over with filver. The queen appeared 
under a canopy of cloth of gold, raifed on the deck, in 
the fame attire and attitude as Venus was then generally 
painted, being furrounded by a great many comely youths 
fanning her like Cupids, and beautiful virgins, reprefenting, 
fome the Nereids^ and others the Graces. The dales and 
hills echoed, as {he failed up the river, with the melodious 
founds of various inftruments, with which the oars keeping 
time, Teemed in a manner to double the harmony. The 
great quantity of perfumes that were burnt on the deck 
fpread their odours, on each fide of the river to a great 
diftance, and filled the air with the moft. fragrant fecnts. As 
foon as it was known in the city that the queen of Egypt 
was drawing near, the citizens of all ranks and ages, a- 
bandoning their houfes, and interrupting 'their moft ferious 
occupations, crowded out of the gates to meet her ;-info- 
inuqh, that Antony, who was diftributing juftice and hearing 
caufes in the forum, faw his tribunal all on a fudden defert- 
ed, not a fingle perfon remaining with him but his lienors 
and domeftics and indeed no wonder, that the whole city 
flocked to fee her, a rumour being fpread all over TarJttSy 
that the goddefs Venus was coming to pay a vifit to Bacchus, 
and confer with him about the good of Afta. She was no 
fooner landed, than Antony fent to invite her to fupper ; 
but the queen anfwered, that, according to the rules of civi- 
lity, he ought firft to come to her, ind that therefore fhe 
expe&ed to fee him that very night, in the tents, which would 
be foon fet up on the banks of the river. Antony complied 
with her invitation, and was received and entertained with 
a magnificence not to be expreffed. Antony invited her in 
his turn for the next day, and rto expence was fpared ; but, 
in fpite of his utmoft efforts, he owned his entertainment 
far inferior to the queen's, and was himfelf the firft to ridi- 
cule the parfimony and plainnefs of his own, when compar- 
ed with the fplendor and elegance of Cleopatra's. The more 
Antony converfed with the fair Egyptian, the more he was 
charmed with her convention, which, being attended with 
all pofliblc Cwectncfs and gaiety, had attractions ftill more 
irrefiftable than her form and features. Little or no mention 
was made of the complaints which had been brought againft 
her, and were indeed without foundation. Shefoon got fo ab- 
folute an afcendant over her judge, that it was not in his pow- 
re to rcfufeher any thing fhc ?.fl:ed, however repugnant to the 
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laws of juftice, humanity, or religion 1 . At her requeft a£- 
faffius were difpatched to Miletus, as Appian tells us k , or to 
Epbefus, as Jofipbus will have it >, with orders to murder 
Arftnoe^ which were accordingly executed in the very temple 
where fhe had taken refuge. Cleopatra, to attach A-itony 
the more to her perfon and intereft, made daily entertain- 
ments during her fray at Tarjiis, inviting him and the chief 
officers of his army to partake of them, and (pending on 
thofe occafions immenfe fums of money. In one of thefc 
banquets Antony exprefling great furprize at the vaft number 
of gold cups, enriched with jewels which were difplayed on 
all fides, the queen, told him, that fincc he admired fuch 
trifles, he was very welcome to them, and immediately or- 
dered her fervants to carrv thern all to his houfe. The 
next day flie invited him anew, and defired him to bring a 
good number of guefts along wi'h him. He accepted her 
invitation, and came attended with .11 the chief officers at 
that time in Tar/us, When the binqu.t was over, and the 
numerous company ready to depart, Cleopatra prefcntcJ 
them with all the gold and ftlver plate which had been 
made ufe of during the entertainment ,n . In one of thefe 
feafts happened what Pliny, and after him M:\crolius, re- 
lates of Cleopairas magnificence, or rather profufenefi. 
The queen had at her ears two of the fined and largeft 
pearls that ever had been feen, each of them being valued 
at fifty two thoufand five hundred pounds of cur money. 
One of thefe fhe caufed to be diflblved in vinegar, and then 
fwallowed it for no other end, but to {hew the little account 
fee made of fuch toys, and how much fhe could fpend on 
one draught. She was preparing in lite manner to melt the 
other when Planets, who was prefent, ftopt her, and faved 
the pearl, which was afterwards carried to Rome by Augujlus, 
and, being by his orders cut in two, ferved for pendants c% 
the Venus of the Julian family n . 

In the mean time Antony being obliged by his affairs to 
leave Tar Jus, Cleopatra accompanied him as far as Tyre, and 
there taking her leave of him returned into Egypt. But ihc 
triumvir was fo taken with her charms, tint he could not 
now live without her ; having therefore appointed plancus 
to be his lieutenant in Alia Minor \ and Sax.i in Syria, he 
luftened after her to Alexandria, and there fpent the whole 

1 Plut. in Anton. Appi am. I. v. p. 671 — 676. Diodor. 
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enfuing winter with her in fports, banquets, and all kinds 
•f diverfions r "treating each other every day at an immenfe 
and incredible expence. Cleopatra's whole ftudy was to a- 
Hiufe him, and make him pafs his time agreeably. She ne- 
ver left him day or night, but was continually contriving 
new diversions, that he might not have lerfure to reflect, or en- 
tertain thoughts of leaving her. Antony took particular pleafure 
in angling w ? but being one day attended with very bad luck, and 
fjiuch concerned to appear before the queen without his ufu- 
al addreft and good fortune, he ordered the fifliermen he had 
with him to dive fscretly under water, and faften to his 
Rook fome of the largeft fifties which they had taken in 
Cheir nets. His orders being punctually executed, Cleopatra 
cxprefled in appearance great furprize and admiration every 
time he drew up his line, but, being well apprized of. the ar- 
tifice, fhe caufed one of her own people to dive fecretly un- 
der water, and faften to the triumvir's hook a large dry fi/h 
of that kind that was brought from the Euxlne fea into 
Egypt* When Antony drew up his line the whole company 
was hiehly diverted at the fight of the fah fifh, and could 
not help laughing at the triumvir's extraordinary good luck ; 
but he putting; on a ferious air, the queen took him in her 
arms, and difplaying all her charms, Leave, faid fhe, good 
pirreral, leave the angling line to us kings and queens of 
Pharos and Canopus ; it becomes you to take cities, king- 
doms, and princes. 

While Jntony was thus amufing himfelf with childifh 
and trifling diverfions, Lahienus at the head of the Parthian 
army made great conquefts in Syria y which obliged him to 
take his leave of Cleopatra early in the fpring. As he wa$ 
on his march againft the Parthjans he altered his meafures, 
arid failed into Italy with two hundred Clips- againft young 
QcTavim, with whom he foon after reconciled himfelf, mar- 
rying by the advice of his friends his fitter Oflavia*, a woman 
of extraordinary merit, who was lately become a widow by 
the death of Marcellm. It was believed, this marriage would 
make him forget Cleopatra ; but his paffion for the Egyptian 
loon reviving, after lie had fpent the winter with his new 
wife at Athens, he haftcned back to Alexandria^ where he 
gave himfelf un to the fame: loofe anJ fcandalou- way of liv- 
ing, which lie rn<l fallowed the winter two years before. On 
bis removing Honi Alexandria into Syria to purfue the war 
acriinfr the Parthianr y he left her in E<rypt \ but before he 
fet out on tlp.r exoeJition, he fent for her into Syria againft 
the aJv'ice of all- his friends. On her arrival fhe influenced 
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him to commit fuch flagrant a&s of cruelty and injuftice, as 
rendered his name and government odious to the whole nati- 
on. Many Syrian lords were on falfe pretences put to death, 
that (he might have their forfeited eftates. Among thefe 
was Lyfanias the fon of Ptolemy Menn&us, prince of Chalcis 
and Ituraa, whom fhe accufed to Antony of having entered 
into an alliance with the Parthians* Upon this groundless 
accufation, Lyfanias was condemned, and his dominions 
granted to her. The ftay he made with her before he fet out 
againft the Parthians, and the hurry he was in to return to 
her again, were the occafion of the many misfortunes that 
befel him in that unhappy expedition. On his return into 
Syria, having with much difficulty got to the borders of Ar- 
menia, inftead of putting his army there into winter quarter?, 
as his officers advifed him, being impatient to fee Cleopatra, 
he obftinately puriued his march, in the depth of winter, 
ever that mountainous country then covered with fnow, 
which, with the long march of three hundred miles he had 
made before he reached Armenia , fo ha raffed his troops, that, 
on his arrival in Syria, he found that fixty thoufand of them 
had perithed in that deftrudtive undertaking, moftly by the 
hardfhips they had Tuffered on their low* and fati^uin-; 
inarches °. 

As foon as Antony had got back into Syria, he retired to 
Leucecome, a cattle in Phasnice, lying between Sidon and Be- 
rytusy and there, having fent for Cleopatra^ pafled his time 
with her in feafting and revelling, without fhewing the lealfc 
concern, for the lofs of his army. Cleopatra brought with 
her cloaths for the poor remains of his lhattered troops, which 
*with a large donative in money were diflributed among the 
foldiers in Cleopatra 9 $ name* though the money was given by 
Jnteny. Having thus quieted . the foldiery, and made them 
amends for the hardfhips they had fuffercd, he returned with 
his beloved queen into Egypt, where he fpent trie remainder 
of the winter, in all manner of luxury and voluptuoufncfs'i. 
In the mean time the kings of Parthia and Media falling out 
about the divifion of the booty, which they had taken from 
the Romans, the latter fent an embafly to Antony, offering to 
join him again «t the Parthian with all his forces. At the fame 
time news was brought him, that the Parthians had taken up 
arms ag.ii n ft their kin^;, and that all things were there in the 
utmoft confudon. Hjreupon Aatony, refolved to lay hold of 

0 Lir. epit. 1 exxx. Strab. I. xi. p. 52". Plut. in Anton. 
Dio. 1. xlix. Flo it. 1. iv. c. io. Vh llbi. Patircul. 1. ii. 
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fo favourable an opportunity of being revenged on that nation, 
haftened into Syria, with a defign to make the neceflary 
preparations for a fecond expedition againft that formidable 
enemy. Bit 0 itavia beinj corne as far as Athens in her 
way to Antony, Gleipatra was under no final 1 apprehenfioh, 
left by her virtue, wifdom, and the gravity of her manners 
flu iliould recover the arTj&ton of her hufband, and therefore 
employed all her arts to prevent their meeting. She affected 
to die for love, and having made herfe : f lean and, pale, by 
taking little njuiilh-nent, (he wrote to him, that his abfence 
caft her into a la.ijuifli ng conJiri m, and that Che muft 
die u n! el.-, he returned to ner again. Tiiis brought the credu- 
lous lover oack to Alexandria, where Cleopatra with tears, 
(rarefied, reproaches, menaces, fsrY. prevailed upon hini to 
put ofF his expedition into Partbia, and to order Oclavia to 
proceed no further, but to wait for him at Athens. This 
icandalous behaviour of Antony towards Oclavia was highly 
rcfenteJ by her brother Otlavianus, and became the firft 
fe of that war, which ended in the ruin of both thefe 

lovers r . 

Early in the fpring, Antony fet out for Syria 9 with a 
deftgn to march from thence into Parthia. Cleopatra, pre- 
tending that fhe could not live without hirn, agreed to attend 
him. to the banks of the Euphrates. To render his abfence 
lefs grievous to her, before he fet out he beftowed on her all 
Cyrene, Cyprus, Ccele-$yria y Iturcea, and Phaenice, with 
great part of Cilicia and Crete. \ But thefe provinces and 
kingdoms not fatisfying her boundlefs anibitio.n, flie folicited 
liim very earneftly to put to death Herod king of fitdaa and 
Malchus king of Arabia Petraa, that their kingdoms might 
thereupon be granted to her. "Bat. Antony would not by any 
means comply with her requeft. However, to quiet her, he 
was forced to give her that part of Malcbus's kingdom 
which bordered upon Egypt, and out of Herod's the territory 
of Jericho^ with the barTam- gardens. Thefe large grants 
gave great offence to the Roman people, and eftranged their 
minds from Antony f". Cleopatra accompanied him as far as 
the Euphrates, and, returning from thence by the way of 
Apamea and Damafcus, came to Jerufalcm, where (he was 
fpk-ndidly entertained by Herod. During her ftay in that ci- 
ty, flie pretended to be in love with the icing, and employed 
all her charms to draw him into a criminal converfation with 
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her. The impudence of this attempt rafted in him an irre- 
concileable averfion to her, which, joined to the hatred he 
had juftly conceived againft her for the HI offices fhe had done 
him with Antony* provoked him to fuch a degree, that he re- 
folved, now he had her in his power, to put her to death. 
But his friends, whom he advifed with, having laid before him 
the fatal confequences that would unavoidably attend her 
death, he altered his mind, and continued to entertain her 
with all poflible refpeft and fplendor, fo long as flie ftaid 
Vrith him, and on her 'departure waited on her in perfon to 
the borders of her kingdom l . 

In the mean time Antony* having, in defiance of the moft 
facred oaths and folerrm promifes, taken Artabaxus king of 
Armenia prifoner, and thereupon reduced all that country, 
was preparing to return into Egypt. Before he left Armenia 
he agreed on a match between Alexander* one of his fons by 
Cleopatra* and a daughter of the king of Media* and then 
putting his army into winter quarters in Armenia and the 
neighbouring countries, he haftened back to Alexandria* 
which city he entered in a triumphal chariot, caufing the 
booty," which he had taken, with king Artabazus* his wife, 
and children, and other prifoners of diftinflion, to be carried 
before him in the fame manner as was ufually done in the tri- 
umphs at Rome. Cleopatra waited for the triumphing conque- 
ror in the forum, being feated 011 a golden throne, which 
was placed on a fcaffold over-laid with filver, and furrounded 
by the chief lords of her court in their beft qpparel. To her, 
thus placed on her throne, was prefented the king in golden 
chains, and with him the other prifoners. They were all or- 
dered to kneel down before her,' but not one of them could 
be prevailed upon to fubmit to,an obeyfance fo mean and de- 
grading. When news of this triumph was brought to Rome* 
the Romans* who looked upon this ceremony as peculiar to 
their city, conceived an implacable hatred to Antony* for car- 
rying it elfewhere to gratify a woman of a moft infamous 
character". 

A few days after, Antony* having feafted at an immenfe 
charge all the people of Alexandria*, fummoned them to meet 
in the gymnafium, and there being feated on a throne of 
gold, and Cleopatra by him on another, he made an oration 
to that numerous audience, wherein he proclaimed Cccfarion* 
the fon of Cleopatra and Julius Cafar* king of Egypt and 
Cyprus in conjunction with his mother. As he himfelf had 
three children by the fame Cleopatra^ v\z. Alexander* Ptd- 
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lemy y holtt he luf named Philddetphus, arid tyedpatrd* at the 
fame tiff*e be g$ve to Alexander Armenia, m^ia y Pdrihia % 
arid th£ reft of the eaftera countries froiii the Euphrates to In- 
4» $ wh6ri Chejr diould be fubdued ; to Ckopdlfa, the twin- 
fitter of Alexander i Lybia and Cyrene ; and to Philddelbhus, 
Pbcenice, Syria 9 Cilicia, ahd all the Countries of Aftd Minor 
from the Euphrates to the tieltefpont, conferring oh each of 
theiii the title of ting of kings. At tjic fame time he obliged 
dleopafrd to take the nanie of Jfis, aftuming to himfetf that 
of OJf'ris 5 the former being the great goddcfs, and the latter 
the great god, of the Egyptians. From thenceforth they 
both affb&ed to appear in public in the drefs which was deemed 
peculiar to thofe deities By thefe follies he lenened his 
character aftong all wife and fober men, arid daily alienated 
more and more fhe affeftibns of the Romans frdrn his perfon 
ahd caufe, which Qftdvidnus niade good ufe of to haften his 
ruin. 

Antony ^ as fobn as the leafdri allowed him to take the 
field, marched into Armenia^ and, having th^re reridezvoufed 
his troops, b6gari his march into Parthid* and advanced as 
far as the banks of the A™**** when news was brought him 
that Oftayidnm had itirred up the people of Rome againft him, 
ahd was making the hecellary preparations, as if he defigned 
to come to ian pperi rupture with hiixi. Hereupon he dropt 
the Parthian expedition, and detachirig C^nidius, one of his 
lieutenah tsj, with fixteen legions to thecoafts of the Ionian fea, 
be hiihfelf bafierted after them to Ephefus, tp be there ready at 
hand to a£t iii cafe of a rupture, which there was great reafon 
toefcpedt. In this journey fie carried Qleopdira with him, 
which proved his ruin. His friends earneftlv entreated him to 
fend her back to Alexandria^ there to wait the event of the 
war. But tlic queen, ' fearing left in her abfence Antony (hould 
Jiearken to an accommodation with Otiavianus and receive 
again Qfiavia, left no ftbhe unturned to obtain leave to ac- 
^orripahy him, and at hft, having by rich prefects gained 
Canidius to fpeak in her favour, prevailed upon him' to com- 
ply with lier requeA. f^er chief argument was* that fince 
ihe contributed rrioft to the expences of tbfi war, for fhe had 
advanced twenty thoujarid talents towards it, it was but 
rcafonable that ihe fHoiilid be allowed to accompany the perfon 
for wjiofe fake flie was ai fo great an expence, Befides, Ca- 
mdius rtpxctenud, that her departure would difcourage the 
Egyptians y who made up the bulk of his maritime forces, 
that Cleopatra was not inferior in prudence or capacity to any 
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of the princes in the jumy, am} tb^t Jtigqf faightj with 
great ftfpty, fJep^jid uppn *qid fojjq^ ber advice jnjhe fpoft 
iioppftant and difficult effaifs* jZytagr w*S ea% p?rfoa4ed ? 
that Cleopatra's prefphce was neseflary* ?nd therefore re- 
paired with |ier ffom Epbefus to Sjaniqs^ whence he failed tp 
4thent\ and if? both thefe places lived after his ufijal n^hner, 
fpenjding great part pf the year in luxury* pomp, and volup- 
tupuftiefs *. As //wfflKy wa$ wejf acquainted with Cleopatra's 
character, during their ftay $t jithenst hp I?eg^n tQ fufpefti 
notwithfta/iding the pafljion fh$ prpfeffed for him, tfraf fte had 
a mind to poifon him, and therefore would not touch any fJi£h 
at their baftgwpts till it had been ta$ed by others. The aueen 
being apprifed of his fears, in pfder th«n ? 
and at the fame umeconvince him^that, if flie laboured p!efigns 
pf that nature* no precaution could guard him agajnft them, 
caufed the flowers to be dipt in poifpn, of which -the gar- 
lands* tried aeeprjding to (hp cyftom of thofe times in pub- 
lie feafcf, wPfe eompofed. When Antony began tp be warm 
with wins, Qkopfitm proppfed drinking the flowed of their 
garland*?, ajid Jntpny in the height of hjs gaiety falling in with 
that frplicti threw feme of them into his cup, and was on the 
point of jfwaijojviijg them with lys >vine, when the queen," 
taking hold of jjis ^rip, told Jjirp fhat fjie floWers were po|- 
foned j and thnr fte* agajnft whom hie tjboj: fuch taighty precau- 
tions, had prepared the ppjfpn* adding, that if #ie pould pof- 
fibly live without him, ftecojuld, infpite of all his care, find 
means tP get rid of him: She then Commanded a criminal, 
already spndemned, to be Mifght m t ?nd to drink the wine 
in Antony^ cup* which immediately put an epd to hjs 
life*. This fMHy convince^ ftm tfrat his fears were 
Ungrounded, and made him thenceforth repofe an Jntire confi- 
dence in her. . 
In the mean timet jf/W>yf, being informed that ORawanm 

was ftifrijig. up the people pf Rojne pgamft him, called toge- 
ther the chief jmen pf his parity, mi by their advice declared 
war againftbis adtferfary, and at the fame time fent a bill of 
divorce to Oftavig, with toeffengejs to thrive her by force 
out of his houfe at Rome. Antony* $ preparations for tfre war 
were fo far advanced, that if he had attacked his rival with- 
out lofs of time ? thp advantsgp mjift haVe been unavoidably 
on his fide, Ottavianus not being then in a Condition to malce 
head againft him* either by fea or land. ?ut Antony to gra- 
tify his luxury put off taking the field to the next year, and 
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continued td banquet and -revel at Athens with Cleopatra, as 
in the moft peaceable rimes. He never appeared in public 
without her ; even when he adminiftred jufKceon his tribunal 
in the forum, Cleopatra Was to be placed on a throne • by 
him j when he fpoke to her he gave her no other title but that 
of queen and fovereign, and often followed her on foot a- 
mong the eunuchs, while fhe was drawn in a fiimptous and 
(lately chariot. Theafcendaftt file had gained ovCr him in- 
fpired her with hopes of becoming one day queen of Rome j for 
we are told, that her ufual oath was* As I hope to give law 

in the capitol a . 

While Antony wis thus trifling away his time at Athens* 
Oftavtanus, having got ready a confidefable fleet and army* 
no longer delayed declaring war, but caufed it to be decreed 
only againft Cleopatra, to avoid offending Antony's friends, 
who were very numerous and powerful at Ftotriei What 
chiefly provoked O&avianus was Antony's declaring Cleopatra 
to have been married to Julius Cafar, and confequently Ca- 
farion, whom flie had by him, to be his lawful fon \ which 
tended to deprive O&avianus of the inheritance of Julius 
C&far, fince he held it only as' his adopted fon. War being 
declared, as fodn as the feafon would permit, the two armies 
took the field, and the' fleets put to Tea. After feveral en- 
counters both by fea and land, Antony was, at laft prevailed 
upon by Cleopatra, contrary to the advice of Canidius, who 
had the chief command of the army* to put the whole to 
the iffue of a fea-fight. This was the worft counfel that could 

be givfen him, his land-forces being far fuperior both in num- 
ber and bravery to the enemy's J whereas he had been obli- 
ged to burn many of his fliips for want of rowers and mari- 
ners, artd the reft were but Very indifferently manned. But 
Cleopatra, being well apprifed that, in cafe Antony fhould be 
defeated, fhe might with greater eafe and fafety make her 
efcape by fea than by land, perfuaded him to engage the ene- 
Jny's fleet. This memorable battle was fought on the fourth 
of the nones of September at the mouth of the Ambracian 
gulph near the fmall city of Affiun?) in fight of both armies, 
the one being drawn up on the north, and the other on the 
fouth, fide of the ftreights* there to wait the event of theaftion, 
which continued doubtful* till Cleopatra, frighteried with the 
noife of the battle, which appeared very dreadful to her, 
betook herfelf to flight before (he was in ariy danger, and 
drew after her the whole Egyptian fquadron* confifting of 
fixty large fhips. Antony feeing her fly, made after her, 
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as if he had been quite deftitute of his underftanding, and fay j 
his flight yielded the victory to Ofiavius, which till then he 
had difputed with great vigor and refolution. The particu-j 
lars of this memorable battle we fhall relate more at length 
in the hiftory of Rome, contenting ourfelves at prefent to 
touch upon fuch circumftances only as concern the affairs of 

Egypt. ^ ( 

The next day O&avianus detached a fquadron of his beft 
(ailoft in purfuit of Antony and Cleopatra ; but tliey, def- 
pairing to overtake them, (bon returned to the fleet. In 
the mean time, the two fugitives, fteering their courfe tow- 
ards Pehponnejus^ got fafe to Tanarm in Laconia. Antony 
had been by C/eopatte's orders taken on board her fhip as foon 
as he carafe up with it, but had notfeen her during this whole 
voyage. On his firft entering her fhip he fat down in ahe 
prow ; and there leaning his elbows on his knees, and his head 
on both his hands* he continued in that pofture reflecting 
with profound melancholy on his ill conJu<St, and the misfor- 
tunes he had brought on himfelf, till he got to Tanarvn^ 
Where* by the interpofition of Cleopatm's women, being 
brought together again, they converfed and Lived as ufual* 
For Antony waisfo bewitched to this woman, that he ftill con- 
tinued' his fondnefs to her even at this time, when he had all 
the reafoh in the world to abhor and deteft her, as having 
been the caufe of his ruin in the maimer we have rela- 
ted \ 

From Tanarus Cleopatra failed to Alexandria^ and Antony 
toLibya> where he had left Pinarius Scarpus^ with a confi- 
derable body of troops, to guard , the frontiers of Egypt (fa 
that fide. But on his landing he found, that Scarpus? with 
all the troops under his command, had revolted to Oftauia- 
nus ; which unexpected difappointment threw him into fuch 
defpair, that he was with much ado prevented by his friends 
from putting an end to his unhappy life. The only refolution 
therefore he could now take was to follow Cleopatra to 
Alexandria^ where fhe was arrived a little before t>. That 
crafty princefs, fearing .flic might not be received by her 
fubje&s* were her misfortunes known, entered the harbour 
with crowns on the prows of her (hips, as if fhe had obtained 
fome fignal victory. By this means being admitted into her 
metropolis, fhe put all thofe to death, who were any ways 
averfe to her, to prevent the tumults which fhe feared they 
might raife, when the true flate of her affairs fhould be 

1 Plut. in Anton. Dro. Cass ihid. * ; Plut. ib!d. 
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known e . Antony, on bis arrival in Egypt* fowtij b?K en- 
gaged in a very extraordinary undertaking. To avoid falling 
into the hands of 0clavianus 9 who, £be /orefaw, wpuld fol- 
low her into Egypt, &e undertook the carrying of her fliips 
in the Mediterranean into the Red-Sea, over the ifthmus of 
feventy miles which lay between them, l^iefe (hip? he de- 
figned to join to thofe flie then had in the Red- Sea, and*, put- 
ting all her treasures on board of them, to go in queft of fome 
other place to fettle in, out of the enemy's reach. But the 
Arabians, who inhabited that coaft, having, at the inftiga- 
rion of £K Didiusi who had feized on Syria for Qfiavianusi 
burnt all the fliips that were carried over, and the others flie 
had there before, (he was forced to drop this enterprise d ^ 
Antony, on his arrival at Alexandria* declined feeing Cleopa- 
tra^ and fhut himfelf up in a houfe, which he caufed to be 
built on the fhore, fequeftering himfelf from the coqipaiiy and 
converfatibn of all men* For, being foffaken by thofe he 
moft confided in* he pretended to ad the part of Timon the 
mifanthropi/l, or inanhater \ and therefore called this hpufe his 
Timon 'titm* there fpending his time in folitgde, and detefting all 
men for the fake of thofe who had abandoned Jjhn* as if his 
misfortunes had been owing to them, and not to his own ill 
conduft and folly e . But he did not long reljfb this v(ray pf 
living j his" paflion for Cleopatra fqon revived* and 4rew hjixj 
from his retirement to the queen's palace* wjaere he fpent 
the remaining part dt his life in his ufual eXcefles of luxury^ 
voluptuoufnefs, and folly. 

I n the mean time* OSiamdnus^ having fettled the affair* 
of Greece and Afia Minors repaired to Samps? and there took 
up his winter-quarters^ Early in the fpring from Safnos he 
pafled over to Rhodefy where Hkrpd king of J;t*4<za came td 
offer him his affiftance againft Antony and Cleopatra. That 
prince had been greatly attached to the intereft>of Antony, had 
aflifted him to the utratift of his power , afrd continued faith- 
ful to him, till his cafe was grown abfolutely defperate. On hi? 
return into Egypt lie had fent a fpecial meflenger t£ him, with 
the beft advice the ftate of his affairs was then capable of 5 
this was, to kill Cleopatra, feize her kingdom,* and with her 
treafures raife a new army for the carrying on of the war. 
In cafe he -followed his advice, he promifed to ftand by him 
to the utmoft, and venture both his Jife and kingdoirt in his 
caufe. But when he found that Antony would not hearken 
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to his dounfels* nor by any means be prevailed upoii to aban- 
don Cleopatra, he thought it high time to take care of him- 
fdf, and Endeavour to make up matters with Qfiavianus on 

the beft terms he could f . From Rhodes Q&avianus paffed 
through Afia Minor into Syria, with a defign to invade E- 
gypt oh that fid$, while Cornelius Gallus, the famous poet, 
whom he had appointed to fucceed Scarpus in Libya and Cy- 
rene, entered it on the other. In the mean time Antony and 
Cleopatra tried, but without fuccefs, to appedfe O&avianus* 
They fent three different embaffies to him, and even went fo 
far as to offer themfelves ready to refign all, and live a pri- 
vate life in Athens, or any other place which he fhould ap- 
point ; the oflly thing they defired was, that the kingdom of 
Egypt might be given to Cleopatra's children, Though Cleo* 
patra joined her embaffadors with Antony's, yet £he gave them 
inftruftions to treat feparately for herfelf, and fent privately 
by them to Oftavianus a fceptre, a crown, and chair of 
gold, refigning, as it* were 9 all her power and authority to 
him, Oftavidnus accepted Cleopatra's prefents, and in pub- 
lic returned her embaffadors the following anfwer, viz. that 
if the queen of Egypt Would lay down her arms, and refign 
her kingdom, he fhould then confider, whether fhe ought 
to be treated with rigour or mercy , but privately he promis- 
ed her impunity, ?nd even her kingdom, in cafe fhe would 
put Antony to death e ' As for Antony's embaffadors, he would 
not fo much as fee them, though they delivered up to him, 
as a pttSfent from their mafter, jg. Turullius, a fenator, one 
of G&far's murderers, and Antony's intimate friends. On 
the third eni bally Antony fent his own fon with a great fum 
of money ; which 0£ta*uianu$ took, but fent htm back his 
fon without any anfvtrer, though Antony had, among other 
things, offered to kill himfelf, provided Ofiavianus would 
engage his word, that the kingdom of Egypt fhould be. given 
to Cleopatra's children h . As OSfavianus was defirous of hav- 
ing Cleopatra's perfon and treafures in his power, the former 
for the adorning of his triumph, and the latter for the dif- 
chafglng of the debts he had contracted on account of this 
war, he ftnt her feveral kind meflages, promifmg to treat 
her with great kindnefs, provided fhe would render herfelf 
worthy of his favour, by killing Antony, who was the author 
of all her misfortunes. This (he could not be prevailed up- 
on to do ; but fhe proniifcd to deliver both him and her king- 
dom into his hands. Agreeable to this promife the ftrong 
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and important city of Pelufium was, by her private orders,, 
betrayed to Offavianus, though in' a condition to hold oul a 
Jong fiege. ' Antony, not apprehending any danger on that 
fide, the place being well fortified and garifoned, was gone to 
lay fiege to Peritonium the key of Egypt on the weftern fide* 
As Cornelius G alius, who held that place for Q&avianus, had 
no other forces with him but thofe that had formerly ferved 
under Antony, he hoped that, on fcis appearing before the 
town, they would again return to their former matter, and 
deliver up the place to frim. But when he approached the 
wall with a delign tp exhor{ them tp return to their duty a 
Callus eaufed all the trumpets to found, fo that not one word 
Y/as heard of vyhat he (aid. After this Gallus made a vigor- 
ous fally, repulfed his land-forces, and, having by a ftrata- 
gem hemmed in all his fhips in the port, deftroyed his whole 
fleet, not one of them having been able to efcape *. Antony 
hearing after this defeat that Pdufium was taken, and that 
Oftavianus was advancing towards Alexandria* haftened thi- 
ther to defend the capital. On his arrival, Cleopatra, the 
fcetter to conceal her treachery, caufed her jewels and moft 
valuable effe&s to be removed from the palace to a monu- 
ment of an extraordinary height and wonderful ftru&ure, 
which fhe had formerly caufed to be built near the temple of 
lfis. Thither likevyife fhe conveyed a great quantity of per- 
fumes, aromatic wood, flax, fpe. giving out, that, fliould the 
town be tajcen, (he would raife there a funeral pile, and con- 
fume herfelf and her treafures in the flames, to prevent their 
falling into the enemy's hands. This {he did, that Antony 
might not diftruft her as being of intelligence with Oftavia- 
rnis 5 but the latter, not knowing her real intentions, was 
greatly alarmed $ and, apprehending that defpair might in- 
duce her to lay violent hands on herfelf, and deftroy her trea- 
fures, fent daily kind meffages to her, giving her great hopes 
of a friendly and generous treatment, and in the mean time 
advanced with great marches towards the city fc. On his ar- 
rival he encamped in the hippodromus, hoping to make him- 
felf foon matter of the city, by means of the intelligence he 
held with Cleopatra, on which he relied more than on hi s 
troops. Antony, not miftrufting Cleopatra in the leaft, hav- 
ing made the neceflary preparations for a vigorous defence, 
fallied out upon the enemy's horfc, before they had time to 
refrefh themfelvcs after their march; and, having intirely de- 
feated them, returned vi&orious into the city, and, among 
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the loud acclamations of the Alexandrians threw hiqifelf, 
armed "as he was, at Cleopatra's feet, and kifled her harid, 
recommending to her one of his foldiers, who on that occa- 
fion had diftinguiflied himfelf in a very eminent manner. 
The queen immediately fent for the foldier, and, in the pre- 
fence of the whole people, prefented him with an armour 
and helmet of pure gold ; which he accepting, wi th great 
proteftations of gratitude and loyalty, deferted that very night 
to the enemy K After this Antony made another fally, but 
was repulfed with great lofs, the Egyptians having, by Cleo- 
patra's private orders , abandoned him in the heat of the en- 
gagement. Hereupon his friends, who had watched more 
narrowly Cleopatra's conduct, told him in plain terms, that 
Ihe betrayed him, and maintained a correfpondence with the 
enemy. This Antony was fo far from believing, that he ex- 
preffed great wra^b againft thofe who feemed to fufpeft her, 
telling them, that Tie might put a fpeedy end to the war, if 
thofe, who affe&ed to be his friends, proved as feithful to 
him as his dear Cleopatra, Early next morning he went down 
to the harbour, and having drawn up his fhips, he failed out 
with a defign to attack the enemy's fleet. But the fignal 
was no fooner given for the engagement, than Cleopatra' 1 s 
admiral, followed by all the Egyptian fhips in compliance 
with her orders, went over to Oitavianus. Hereupon An- 
tony haftened back to his land- army, which he had drawn up 
on fome eminences within the city ; but was greatly furpriz- 
ed, when he found that they had all to a man, both horfe 
and foot, defer ted to the enemy. This opened Antony's eyes, 
and made him give credit to what his friends had told him 
of the queen's perfidy. v In this extremity not knowing 
whom to confide in, and having no forces to oppofe the 
enemy, he fent to, challenge Qftavi anus to a fingle combat 5 
but he, fmiling at this new propofal, anfwered, that if An- 
tony was tired of his life, there were not wanting halters and 
daggers enow in Alexandria. The brave Romans looked up- 
on fuch challenges as the effects of defpuir, and not of valoyr. 
Antony? feeing himfelf thus ridiculed by his enemy, abandon- 
ed by his friends, and, what mod of all grieved him, be- 
trayed by his beloved Cleopatra? flew full of rage and defpair 
to the palace, with a defign to kill the perfidious queen. But 
(he, by a timely flight, efcapcd his fury, retiring to the above- 
mentioned rnqnum^nc, with two of her maida, and one of 
her eunuchs, There fhe fliut herfelf up, and cnufrd It to 
be given out, that fhe had killed herfelf, to avoid falling in- 
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to the enemy's hands. Antony^ too credulous, did not allow 
himfelf fime to examine a piece of news, which he ought 
pot to have eafily credited after Cleopatra's late behaviour ; 
but, paffing from an excefs of rage to the moft violent tranf- 
ports of grief, thought of nothing but following her, by put- 
ting a fpeedy end to his unhappy life m . 

Having taken this defperate refolution, he fhut himfelf 
MP in his apartment with a faithful flave called Eros, who 
had long before promifed to kill him, when the defperate 
ftate of his affairs (hould require that mournful office at his 
hands. Taking therefore his armour off, he put Eros in 
mind of his pfomife, and, turning his back to him, com- 
manded him to run him through with the fword he put into 
his hand. But the flave, full of affection, refpe&, and fide- 
lity for his mafter, ftabbed himfelf with it, and fell dead at 
his feet. Antony, encouraged by his example, fell upon his 
fword, and gave himfelf the wound, of ^ich he afterwards 
died. But as he did not expire immediately, he begged fome 
of his friends, who had broke into his apartment, to give 
Jiim the laft inftance of their friencjfhip and affection, by 
completing what he had begun. Efut they all fled out of the 
room, leaving him wallowing in his blood. Dercetaus, one 
of Antony's guards, concealing under his garment the fword, 
with which he had given himfelf the mortal wound, haftened 
to Qftavianus, and Ihewing him the fword covered all over 
with blood, acquainted him the firft with the death of his ri- 
val. Oftavianus at the fight of the fword withdrew, without 
uttering a fingle word, to the innermoft parts of his tent, 
and there, with many tears, lamented the unhappy fate of 
his collegue and relation. Having thus given, or pretended 
to give, vent to his grief, he called in his friends, and read to 
them the imperious and threatening letters which Antony had 
wrote to him. He then fent Proculeius into the city, order- 
ing him to ufe his utmoft- endeavours to get Cleopatra alive 
into his power B < 

In the mean time ^)e tumult and noifc, which the news 
of Antony* death occasioned all over the city, alarming Cleo- 
patra, fhe looked out fiom the top of the monument, and 
hcaiing that Antony had wounded himfelf, but was not yet 
dead, fhe commanded Diomedes her ileretary to bring him 
to her into the monument. Diomcdcs entering his room, 
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found him Tying f>y the dead flave in a torrent of blood 5 but 
he no fooner pronounced the name of Cleopatra, than he 
opened his dying eyes j and being informed that fhe was ftill 
alive, and defired to fee him, he fuffered his wound to be 
drefled, and caufed himfelf to be carried by the hands of his 
flaves to the gate of the monuriient, which Cleopatra would 
not fuffer to be opened for fear of forric furprize. However, 
fhe ordered her fervants beloVv to fallen him t6 the ropes, 
which hung from the top of the monument, and were made 
ufe of to pull up ftones, that part not being yet finifhed. 
They obeyed her orders, and Anlony being maide faft to the 
ropes, Cleopatra, affrfted by her two women, With much a- 
do, drew him up, her fervants below raifing him till he was 
out of their reach. Never was there a more moving fight. 
Antony, all bathed in his blood, with death painted in his 
face, was dragged up in the manner we have related, turn- 
ing his eyes, and extending his arms to CLopdtra, as if he 
conjured her to receive his laft breath ; While (he, bathed in 
teais, underwent a fatigue fhe had never been ufed to, for 
the poor fatisfa&ion of taking her laft farewell of him, and 
feeing him die in her arms. As foon as fhe had taken hinri 
in, fhe laid him on a bed j and there, after having expreffed 
her grief and concern in the moft tender and affe&ing terms, 
ftie cut off his hair, according to the fuperftition of the pa- 
gans, who looked upon this as a relief to thpfe wlio died of 
a violent death. Antony, feeing Cleopatra's affli&ion, called 
for fome wine, and having by that means fortiewhat riifed his 
drooping fpirits, he endeavoured to comfort her in' the beft 
manna* he could; he Cold her, that he thought himfelf hap- 
py as he died in her arms ; that as to his defeat, h£ yfrsfs not 
afhamed of it, fince it was no difhbhour for a Roman td be 
overcome by a Roman ; he advifed her to confult her own in- 
tereft, to favc her life and kingdom, provided fhe could do 
it with honour; and laftly, to truft none of the friends of 
Otlavianus, except Proculeius. With thefe words he expir- 
ed, and the fame moment Proculeius arrived from Otlavia- 
nus's camp. .But the queen kept in the monument, refuting 
to iurrender hufelf to him, unlefs he would promife her, 
in the name of Ottavlanus, both the kingdom of Egypt and 
Ik 1 liberty. Thefe were terms which Proculeius could not 
j»raiit ; fbi OMavianus, having great delire to c;nry her in 
tiiitinph, had warned him not to promife her any thhvj,, that 
coulJ prevent him from treating her as li captive. Howe- 
V( 1 , they had a Jong conference, Cleopatra Hamlin'* ; witliiiu 
ami Proculsin* dof«- it) the gate without. In thi:; c onieiencc 
fhe bes-iH-d the kiwi'doiu of F.vxpt ioj her children, awl in- 
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fitted on having her liberty granted to her ; on thefe two con- 
ditions fhe offered to deliver into his hands both her perfon and 
her trealures. But Proculeius exhorting her only in general 
terms to confide in Oftavianus^ and refer all things to his 
generofity and good-nature, flie broke off the conference and 
retired. Proculeius made his Report to Oftavianus y who im- 
mediately fent Cornelius Gallus^ a man of great learning and 
eloquence, to confer with her, being greatly afraid left fhe 
fhould be driven by defpair to lay violent hands on herfelf, 
and to deftroy her treafiires. While Gallus amufed her with 
fine fpeeches at the gate of the monument, Proculeius hav- 
ing caufed a ladder to be brought, fcaled the wall, and, enter- 
ing with two fervants at the fame place where Antony had been 
taken in, haftened down to the gate, where £he was confer- 
ing with Gallus. When Cleopatra faw him unexpectedly 
appear, flie drew a dagger, which flie always carried about 
her, w ith a defign to ffab herfelf. But Proculeius flying to her 
took her in his arms, and forced the dagger out of her hands, 
before flie could make ufe of it. He afterwards fearched her, 
and fhook her robes, left fhe fhould have any weapon or poi- 
fon concealed in them \ and having exhorted her to be of 
good cheer, and to confide in the goodnafs and clemency of 
the conqueror, he fent one to acquaint Ottavianus y that the 
queen of Egypt was . his prifohen 0£favianus 9 ouerjoyed 
at this news, fent Epaphrodiius one of his freedmen to 
guard her carefully, and prevent her from making any at- 
tempt upon her own life, injbjriing Him ftri£Hy at the fame 
time to treat her with afl poffible complaifance and re- 
fpe&°. 

In tlje mean time, Offavianus lcavng his camp drew near 
the city of Alexandria^ and finding the" gates dperi entered it, 
talking with Arius 9 a native of the place, -who had been his 
preceptor, and leaning upon, him with an *air' of familiarity, 
that his countrymen iriigTit honour him the more, in feeing 
him thus honoured and favoured by their conqueror. He 
went directly to the gyrrihafium, and having afcended a tri- 
bunal, which he had caufed to be ere<3ed there, he firft com- 
manded the inhabitants, who had fallen proftrate on the 
ground before him, to rife j and then in an elegant harangue 
told the multitude, that he freely pardoned them in regard 
of their god Serapis, on account of the beauty and greatnefs 
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of their city, and for the fake of Arius their fellow-citizen, 
for whom he had a great value and efteem p . 

OSfavlanus^ being now in poffeffion of Alexandria fent 
ProcuUius to comfort the queen, and alk her in his name, 
"Whethet (he had any requeft to make him ? Cleopatra re- 
ceived him with great kindnefs, and, after returning many 
thanks to ORou'ianus^ faid, that (he had but one favour to beg 
of him, which was, that he would give her leave to bury 
Antony. This he willingly granted, allowing her to perform 
thte funeral obfequies with all poflible fplendor, and to 
fpend on that occafion what fums fhe pleafed. And indeed 
fhe fpared no coft to render the interment magnificent, ac- 
cording to the Egyptian cuftom ; flie caufed his body to be 
embalmed with the beft perfumes of the eaft, and placed it 
in the bury in- -place of the kings of Egypt*. As this mourn- 
ful ceremony renewed her grief, fhe was feized with a fever, 
which fhe with great joy laid hold of as a pretence to abftain 
from all food, and by that means put an end to her life. This 
her defign fhe imparted to Olympus her phyfician, who ap- 
proved of it, and promifed to bring her foon into a confump- 
tion. But Oftavianus^ being informed of her indifpofition, fent 
phyficians to her, whom he could confide in, and, by utter- 
ing threats againft her children, prevailed upon her to follow 
their prefcriprions. When fhe was pretty well recovered, 
Oftavianus fent Proculeius to acquaint her, that he fhould be 
glad to wait upon her, provided fhe gave him leave ; for he 
treated her with the utmoft complaifance, the better to con- 
ceal his defign, which was to adorn his triumph with fo noble 
and famous a captive. Though fhe was greatly disfigured by her 
illnels and grief, yet fhe did not defpair of infpiring the young 
Conqueror with fentimerits of tendernefs and love, as fhe had 
formerly done Ctefar and Antony. She was therefore over- 
joyed to hear, that he intended to pay her a vifit, and as foon 
as he entered her room, fhe threw herfclf at his feet, and 
afterwards, in laying before him the (late of her affairs, exert- 
ed all her charms, in hopes of conquering her conqueror* 
But whether her charms had no longer the fame power, or that 
ambition was Oflavianus's ruling paflion, he was not affected 
either with her perfon or converfation 5 the whole time fhe 
fpoke he kept his eyes fixed on the ground ; and when fhe had 
done fpeaking, he returned her the loliuwing L.uconic anfwer : 
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Woman^ be of good cheer \ you Jhall have no harm done you T * 
She was far from being infenfible of this coldnefs and indif- 
ference, which fhq looked upon as no good omen > but, 
however, diflembling her concern, (he thanked him for the 
honour he had done her, and told him, that in token of her 
gratitude fhedefigried to deliver up to him all the treafures of 
the kings of Egypt. Accordingly fhe put an inventory into 
his hands of all 1 her moveables, jewels, and revenues. Seleu- 
cusy one of her treafurers then prefent, accufed her to Ofitq- 
vianMs 9 of having concealed parr of her moft valuable effects j 
which Ihe looking upon as an affront not to be bore, flew at 
Mm in a violent pafSon, and, taking hold of him by the hair, 
give him feveral blows in the face ; then turning to Ofia- 
zfiarizis, who could not help fmiling, Is it not very hard, faid 
flte, firi'ce you have been* To good as to vifit me in my prefent 
condition, that one of my own fervants fliould thus infult 
rile in your prefeh.ce ? I have, 'tis true, referved feme jewels, 
hot to adorn my own perfon, but to make a prefent of them 
to your 1 filter Ofiavia and your wife Livia, that by their in- 
terc^ffion you may treat an unfortunate princefs with more 
favour and kiridnefs. Oftdvianus was overjoyed to hear her 
talk in this manner, not doubting but fhe had laid afide all 
thoughts of deftroying heVfelF. He gave her leave to difpofe 
of the jewels ffie had referved, to whom and in what man- 
ner (he pleafed ; and having allured Jjer, that die fihould be 
treared with ihoregeherofity and kindnefs than fte expe&ed, 
He withdre'vv, imagining he ' had deceived ,'her, whereas he was 
deceived hirhfeff f . For Cleopatra^ not doubting but Odla- 
tiranus intended to make her ferve as ah ornament to his 
triumph, was firmly determined to avoid that lhame by a 
voluntary death, and had no other thoughts than, how to put 
her defign In execution. She was narrowly watched by Epa- 
foroditusj who never fuffered her to go out of his fight- In 
hopes- therefore of finding fome opportunity to deceive him, 
fee fent one of her domeftics to 0£favia>ius^ defiring his per- 
iriiflion to pay her laft duty at the tomb of Antony^ and take 
her leave of him. Qtfavianus willingly complying with her 
requeft, Che bathed the tomb with her tears, covered it with 
flowers, and with many fighs and lamentations performed 
fuch ceremonies as were pradtifed among the Egyptians on 
like occafions. But Epaphroditus keeping clofe to her the 
whole time, under colour of attending hep, fhe returned to 

r P l 1/ t , ibid. Dio. I. v. p. 451. Floh.1. iv. c, u. r PtuT. 
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her apartment, without having had an opportunity of attempt- 
ing any thing on her own life. On her return fhe was accoft- 
ed by a meflenger from Cornelius Dolabella, who told her, 
.that her time was fhqrt, OSfavianus } who was to march by 
land through Syria , having given orders^ that file and her 
children fliould, within three days, be put on board a veliel 
which was ready in the harbour, and be conveyed by Tea to 
Rome. Cornelius Dolabella was one of Q&avianus's intimate 
friends j but as he was in love with Cleopatra , he had pro- 
mifed to give her timely notice of all his defigns with relation 
to her perfon. Upon this meflage Cleopatra, the better to 
amufe Epaphroditus, commanded a noble entertainment to 
be prepared, and having invited to it fome of her friends, fhe 
jfhewed a more than u'fual chearfulnefs during the feaft. In 
the height of the mirth fhe rofe from table, and having wrote 
a letter to OElaviarius, fhe gaye it fealed up to Epaphroditus, 
begging he would deliver it himfclf into his own hands, finc.e 
it contained matters of the utmoft confequence. This was 
only a pretence to fend Epaphrodiius, who kept a watchful 
eye over her, out of the way. When he was gone, fhe 
withdrew to her room attended by Nairas and Charmion, two 
of her women ; and having there drefTed herfelf in her royal 
robes, fhe lay down on her bed, and afked for a bafket of figs* 
which one ofiier faithful. fervants had bro ight her in the difguife 
of a peafant. Among the figs was concealed an afp, a kind 
of ferpent peculiar to Egypt and Libya, and of a very veno- 
mous nature; for thofe who were bit by it fell immediately 
into a kind of lethargy, and died without any pain or uneafi- 
nefs. This venomous infefi: Cleopatra applied to her left arm, 
and that very inftant falling, as it were, afleep, expired in the Cleopa- 
arms of her two maids u . Other writers tell us, that Cleo- xx^sdeath. 
patra having made a deep wound in her arm with her teeth, Year of 
poured the poifon.of the afp, which fhe had prepared before- the Flood, 
hand, into it, and gently expired w_ In the mean time, Oc- 2 99°- 
tavianus having received from Epapbroditus and read Cleopa- 
tra's letter, found from the contents of it that fhe defigned *- hr,ft » 
to lay violent hands on herfelf, fincc the whole fu! jedr. of it J 
was to beg, that he would fuffer her to be buned in the fame 
tomb with Antony. He therefore immediately difpatched 
fome of his friends to fee what had happened, and to prevent 
her, if ftill alive, from attempting any thing on her own life. 

u Ft or. I. iv.c. 1 1. Velle M's Patrrci* 1.. 1. ii. c. 87. D10. 
I. li. p. 457. El'Trop. 1. vii, Oros. I. vi. c. \ q. w Plu t. in 
Anton. Ga len. in lib. de theriac Strab. 1, xvii. p. 795 D10. 
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Thefe found the guards {landing at the gate, and miftrufling 
nothing ; but when they entered her apartment, they to their 
great furprize few her lying dead, on a -'golden bed, in her 
royal robes, one of her maids likewife dead at her feet, and 
the other ready to expire. They immediately acquainted 
O&avianus with what had happened, who haftened to the 
queen's apartment, fawher body, and, not believing £he was 
dead, tried all poiEble means to recover her. But finding 
that all his endeavours were to no purpofe, though he was 
very much grieved to fee himfelf thus deprived of the chief 
glory and ornament of his triumph, yet he granted her laft 
petition, and commanded her body to be buried with all pof- 
fible pomp, and laid in the feme tomb with Antony *. Thus 
died Cleopatra* after fhe had reigned from the death of her 
father twenty two years., and lived thirty nine. She was a 
woman of extraordinary parts, for (he is faid to have been 
thoroughly /killed in Greek and Latin, and beiides to have 
fpolce with great eafe and readinefs many other languages, 
converfing with the Ethiopian^ Troglodites y Jews, Arabians y 
Syrians , Medes^ and Perjians without an interpreter, and 
always giving to fuch of thofe nations as had occafion to ad- 
drefs her an anfwer in their own language. She retained in 
the midft of her pleafures a tafte for polite learning, and e- 
refted in the place where the famous library ftood a new one, 
no-ways inferior to the former, inriching it with the two 
hundred thoufand volumes^of the library of Pergamus, which 
Antony bad prefented her with y . In her ended the family of 
Ptolemy Lagus the founder of the Egyptian monarchy, after it 
had ruled over Egypt from the death of Alexander two hun- 
dred and ninety four years, or, as others will have it, two 
hundred and ninety three and three months. For from this 
time Egypt was reduced to a Roman province, and governed 
by a prastor fent thither from Rome. The firft on whom 
Oftavianus conferred that dignity, was Cornelius Gallusy the 
famous poet, who is the fubjeft of VirgiFs tenth eclogue. 
Cafarion, Cleopatra's fon by Julius Cafar, the conqueror 
caufed to be put to death, becaufe he pretended to be the 
lawful heir, which the adopted fon could not bear. Her 
children by Antony he treated with'great kindneft, as he did 
all her friends and fervants. All the ftatuea of Antony he 
caufed to be thrown down and broke to pieces, but left thofe 

*Dio. ibid. Sue tom. in O&av. c. 17. Oros. ibid. Plut. in 
Anton. y Ptol. in Can. Plut. ibid Eusub in Chron. 

Porphyr. in Graze Eusfln. Scaliger. - Cumens Alixan- 
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of Cleopatra fending, having been prevailed upon by one 
jfr£httiliu?>~wh6 had been long in. her fervice ind made him 
a preferit of a thoufand talents, to fpare them. 0&avianus y 
having thus reduced Egypt, returned to Rome, and in his 
triumph carried . h$r, image, fince he? could not her perfon, 
with an afp fixed to her arm a . from this conqueft of Egypt 
began the sera of the A&iac vidlory, by which the Egyptians 
afterwards computed their timfe? the' Philippic se'ra," which 
commenced from the' death of Alexander, and the beginning 
of the reign of Pbilipptts Aridams bis fucccflbr, having been 
in ufe among them till the redudion of their country by Oc- 
tavianus. Though this sera had its name from the Aftiac 
vi£tory, yet it did not begin till near* a full year after it, that 
is, till Egypt was entirely reduced ; for the Aftiac $£k)j&y was 
gained- oh the fecorid of September , and the sera 4 of that vic- 
tory Combienced on the twenty : nihfh of the enfuing^&£«/7, 
which* was < then the' fjrft day af'the Egyptian month. ' As this 
month was the.firft of 1 their year, from whence they began all 
their caJculatidits, they thought it the moft proper 1 time to 
begin fuch alterations in 1 theft year and aera, as tKe Romans 
o» the conqueft of their country took upon them to make 
in both. This sera ought, |>F0p6rly fpeaking, to have' been 
called the sera of the Egyptian conqueft, fihee it had its 
beginning from that conqueft. But: the Egyptian*, to avoid 
the fbame of thus owning themfelves conquered, chofe 
rather to call it the sera of the A£tiac vi&ory, it being in 
their power, fince this aera was ufed only in Egypt, to call it 
by what name they pleafed a . 

3 Plut. Dio. Flor. ibid, * Vide Macros, Saturnal. i. c 

12. & Dio. Cass. 1. Ji. p. 457. 
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SECT. I. 




The defcription of Armenia. 

AW. w ^flENCE the traft. we commonly call^Mwr 

borrowed its name is not determined. ^TheGwiV 
will have it fo called from one Armenus y who, 
after attending Jafon in the- Argonautic expedi- 
tion, fettled in this country; Others, • transforming Arme- 
nia into Aramia, derive its name, from Aram the fonof Sbem, 
or from one of the kings of Armenia bearing . that name a . 
Bochart b takes Armenia to be a contraction or compound of 
Aar 3 fignifving in Hebrew a mountain, and Mini the name 
of a prcivincpin this country mentioned by Jeremy c , . and pla- 
ced by that, prophet between Ararat and Afhcbenaz,. • This 
opinion feems to be fupported by the Cbaldee interpreters, who, 
both on this, and a like paflage in Amos d , irtftead of -Mint, 
read' Armenia ; fo that Armenia fignifies the .mountain or moun- 
tainous part of Mini, or Mynias, as Nicolas of Damafcus 
calls it. The name of rMini, Menni, and Mynias y or My- 
lias, was at fir ft peculiar to one province ^ but -in procefs of 
lime became common to the whole country. As to the word 
Mini or Menni, it is thought to be origin II y derived from 
an Hebrew word, fignifying metal \ feeing Armenia abounded 
with mines, as is plain from Procopius e . 
Divifton. • Armenia was anticntly divided into the Greater and Lejfer, 

or Armenia Major and Minor. Armenia Major, which we 
fliall treat of in the firft place, was, according to Strab 0 f , 
bounded on the fouth by mount Taurus, feparating it from 
Mefopotamia ; on the eaft by both Medias, viz, l he Great 
Media, and that which was known under the name of At ro- 
patia \ on the north by Iberia and Jlbania, or rather that part 

* Moses Char en. HilL Armen. p. 49. Bochart. Phaleg. 
I- i. c. 3. c J e RtM. li. 27. d Amos iv. 3. e Procop. 

J. a. de Bell. Perfic. t Strab. 1. xi. p. 36]. 
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of the Gaucafus which furrbunds them both ; on the weft by 
Armenia Minor ; or the mountain Paryadres, by fome Pon- 
tic nations, and the Euphrates. Ptolemy divides all Armenia 
into three diftri&s, as we may call them ; the firft compre- 
hending that part which lies between the Cyrus and the Arax- 
es\ the fecond thofe provinces which extend weft ward to the 
bending of the Euphrates \ and the third all the country lying 
between the fprings of the Tigris , and that part of the Eu- 
phrates, which feparates Commagene from Armenia Major. 
Ptolemy enumerates in his firft divifion the following provin- 
ces ; Catarzene towards the Mofchick mountains, probably 
the fame as Strabo' s Chorzene ; OJfarene and Motene, both 
on the banks of the Cyrus ; Colthene on the banks of the A- 
raxes 5 Soducene, Sibacene, and Sacapene ; thefe two laft pro- 
vinces extend to the mountain Paryadresl The fecond di- 
vifion comprehends the following provinces ; Bafdijfene, Bol- 
bene, Arfeta y Acilifene 9 Aujlanitis^ and Sophene. In the third 
divifion Ptolemy places Azetene? Thofpitis^ Corinea, Bagrau- 
andene, Gordene? called alfb Gorduene^ Gordycv.e, and Corduene, 
from the Gordy&an mountains. To thefe we may add Gor- 
godylene, which Strabo g mentions as lying under the moun- 
tain Niphates} Cholobetena mentioned by Stephanus and Bo- 
chart h , who conjectures it to have been fo called from Chu/ 9 
the fon of Aram, and Sbem's grandfon ; Taurantium, men- 
tioned by Tacitus 1 and other antient writers, &c. 

Ptolemy enumerates a great many cities in Armenia, which Cities. 
we find mentioned by no other geographer or hiftorian, and 
therefore fhall take no notice of them here, but defcribe fuch 
only as we can give fome tolerable account of. Among thefe 
the following are the moft confiderable ; Artaxata, the me- 
tropolis of all Armenia, and from its foundation the refidence 
of the Armenian kings. This city, as Strabo informs us k , 
was built upon a plan which Hannibal gave to king Artaxas 
or Artaxias, who made it the capital of Armenia. It was 
fituated upon an elbow of the river Araxcs, which forms a 
kind of peninfula, and furrounded the town like a wall, ex- 
cept on the fide of the ifthmus ; but the ifthmus was fecured 
by a rampart and a broad ditch. This is the account Strabo 
gives us of that ftrong town. But Cornelius Nepos, in his life 
of Hannibal, does not mention his journey into Armenia ; 
he only fays, that after the defeat of Antiochns he withdrew 
firft to Crete, and from thence to Bithynia, where he died. 

8 Strab. I.xi p. 363. k Bochart. Phalcg. 1. xi. c. 9. 'Ta- 
cit. I. xiv. C. 23. k Strab. 1. xi. p. 363,364. 
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Plutartbtfapyever l 3 feeifts to confirm what Strobe advances, 
faying, that Hannibal, after , the overthrow of Antiechus by 
Scipio Jfiaticusy fled int<^ Armenia , where he affifted king 
Artaxas with his advice, and perfuaded him to build the city 
of Artaxata in a very advantageous fituation. Lufullus, af- 
ter having defeated, the Armenians, under . the command of 
their king Tigranes, in two hattles, would not venture, not- 
wirhftandjng the enemies. were not able to keep the field, to 
lay fiege to Artaxata,. which he looked upon as impregnable. 
But Pompey, who fucceeded him in the commando f the ar- 
my, preffed Tigranes fo bard, that he was obliged to deliver 
up his capital without ftriking a blow. Pompey fpared both 
the city and the inhabitants; but in Nero's reign, Corbulo, 
the commander in chief of the Roman forces in the eaft, hav- 
ing forced Tiridates tp yield up Artaxata* levelled, it, with the 
ground. Tiridates, having thus loft his mtStropqlis*, and with 
it his kingdom, went to Rome to throw himfelf at Nero's 
feet ; who not only reftored him the diadem, but alfo gave 
him leave to take workmen with him to affilt him in rebuild- 
ing Artaxata, which by way of acknowledgment he called 
Neronia, from the name of his benefactor. The ruins of this 
city, according to the tr^ditipa pf the Armenians* are Hill to 
be feen at a place called Ardachat. The inhabitants of this 
place, fays a late traveller a , call the town Afdachat,- from 
the name of Artaxias y whom in the eaft they call Ardechier. 
There are here fame remains of a ftately palace,, which the 
Armenians take to be the palace of Tiridates, who reigned in 
the time of Qonjiantint the Great j one front of this building 
is but half ruined, a great many pillars pf black marble, and 
of an extraordinary (ize,, ace. ftill Handing, and many other 
fine antiquities, which the inhabitants call Taft-Tardat, that 
is, the throne of Tiridates. Tavernier alfo * mentions the 
ruins of Artaxata, between Erivan and mount Ararat, but 
does not fpecify them. The antient geographers mention an- 
other city bearing the fame name, and Iikewife fituated on 
the Araxes, but in the northern pant of Media , known a- 
mong the ancients by the.najner ; of Atropatia. This fome mo- 
derns have confounded \yith the metropolis of Armenia . 

The other cities of note in antient times, were, Sebajlia, 
feated on the banks of the. Euphrates* not far from- the moun- 
tain Taurps, fo called from Auguftus, whom the Greeks ftyled 
Sebajlos, Armofata, or Arfamofata^ once a very confiderable 
city, and of the greateft note after Artaxata. It was fitu- 
ated between the Tigris and the Euphrates* which has made 

1 Plutarch, in lacullo. «» Chahdin. voyag. * Ta- 
vern i c a voyage aii Levant. 
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fonife p!a£e it in Mefopoiamta though PJ/*y, Polybins^ an& 
71? f/ftrj* tall it in exprefs words a city of Armenia* 'Tigrano- 
eerta built by Tigranes in the time of the Mithridatic war, 
and fo named from its founder, the word Certa in the Par- 
thian^ Armenian^ and Syr tat languages, fignifying a city. 
It was lea-ted isa the foutihern part of Armenia? on the top of 
a fteep hill, between die fprings of the Tigris and the moun- 
tain Taurus. This city Tigranes peopled with the inhabitants 
of divers nations which he had conquered, and inriched, we 
^nay fay, with the wealth of all Armenia j for there was not 
one Armenian from the higfaeft to the loweft that did not 
contribute towards the embellifhing of it. Luculius took it 
without great refinance, the inhabitants, as being of different 
nations, not agreeing' among themfelves ; and found in it, 
betides an immenie quantity of other valuable things, no left 
tfaaia eight riioufand talents in ready money. Artagcra? where 
the emperor Cains received the wound of which he died °, 
Carcatk'tMerta called by Strabo p the metropolis of Sophine^ 
which province is wafoed by the Euphrates? but placed by 

Pithy* i'neaur the Tigris. Cvlmia the ftrongeft place of al! 
Armenia? when poilefled by the Ramans. In latter ages 7ie~ 
edofapofis^ built by the emperor Theodofius? of whona ir bor- 
rowed its name. v It was a great and wealthy city, and ia 
thofe days accounted impregnable (Aj. Chorfa placed by 

B Lucas Ho&stvniyts m annot. ad Ortcliuxn. « Vel- 

mios Patercul. 1. ii. c 102. Zonar-as, Tain. 2. p. 167. 
* Strab. 1. xi. p. 363. 4Pi.iv. LvL c. 9. 

(A) *Tis generally believed, that Erzeron is the antient city of 
Thevdofiopolis? which a late judicious traveller {1 ' does not think 
improbable, provided we fuppofe, that the inhabitants of Artxe 
retired to Theodojibpolis after the demolition of their own city, 
which fuppoiition is not ill-grounded For Csdrenstt informs as, 
that iri the reign of Confiantine Monomaebus, who died about the 
middle of the eleventh century, Artze was a great and wealthy bo- 
rough, inhabited by the merchants of different nations, who, con- 
fiding in their numbers and ftrength, would not retire with their 
effeib to TheoJofiopoiis, during the wars between that emperor and 
the Mohammedans. By thefe the place was befieged, and the inha- 
bitants made foch a vigorous defence, that the general of the 
Mohammedans apprehending the town might be relieved, caufed it 
to be fct on fire on all fides, facrificing the booty to hrs reputation. 
Cedrems telli us, that an hundred and forty thoufand fouls perifhed 
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Ptolemy on the banks of the Euphrates 3 and taken by feme 
for the prefent. city of Cars, which made San/on place the 
city of Cars on the Euphrates , though that river runs at a 
great diftance from it (B). 
fovers. As to the rivers of this country, Strabo enumerates fix of 

great note among the ancients, viz, the Lycus, and Phafis 
falling into the Pontus ; the Cyrus and Araxes difcharging 
themfelves into the Cafpian fea ; and the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes , which di fern bog ue themfelves into thePerfean gulf. The 
Lycus, the Phafis, and the Cyrus, though they rife in Arme- 
nia , yet are more properly reckoned by mo ft of the antient 
geographers rivers of Pontus, Colchis, and Albania , fince the 
two former wafti but the /kirts of Armenia, and the latter 
fprings from the hills of Iberia, which feparate that country 
from Armenia, whence it is by fome accounted a river of Ibe- 
ria, but by the generality of , geographers after Ptolemy of 
Albania 3 where, being increafed with feveral others, it be- 
in the fiege by fire or fword. The hu/bands, fays he, leaped into 
the flames with their wives and children in their arms. The con- 
queror found abundance of gold arms, which the fire could not 
confume. As the town was reduced -to aflies, it is not unlikely, 
that the few inhabitants, who out-lived the deftruftion of their coun- 
try, retired with the foreign merchants to Theodojiopolis, which, 
according to Cedrenus, was fituated clofe by it. The Turks,- think- 
ing perhaps Ibeodofiopolis too long and troublefome a name, gave it 
that of Artzerum ; chat is, Artze of the Greeks or Chrtflians ; from 
Artzerom comes Erzeron. We mult not confound this city of Tbeo- 
dojtopolis with another of the fame name on the river Abhorras in 
Aie/opotamia } which the emperor Anajlajius, as Procopius informs us, 
fortified with (Iron g walls. 'Tis commonly believed, thac Ortbo- 
gul y father or ihe famous Ottoman, the firft emperor of the Turks, 
took Erzeron ; but it is certain, that the Armenians had a king of 
their own, even in the reign of Selim the firft. Some writers, mif- 
Jed by the fimilitude of names, take Erzeron to be the city of Azx- 
ris placed by Ptolemy in Armenia Minor. 

(B) Cars is the lad town ..,.* Turky towards the frontiers of Per- 
Jsa, It is built on a rifjng ground, expofed to the fouth-fouth-eaft. 
Jt is defended by a caftle built on a fteep rock, , and ha9 behind it 
a deep valley watered by a river, which not far from thence dif- 
embogues icielfinco the Arpags, without ever coming near the city 
of Erzeron, contrary to the defcription San/on has given us of it* 
Thefe two rivers joined together are known by the name of Arpa~ 
gi t and ferve as a frontier to the two empires. Sanfon places 
Cars at the conflux of the two imaginary branches of the Euphra- 
tes, which according to him, form a considerable river that waters 
Erzeron The Arpagi falls into Araxes, or Aras % as the Turks and 
Perjians call it. 



comes 
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comes a very confiderable. #rcam. The Araxes, or, as the 
Turks call it, the Aras, fprjngs from the fame mountain as 
the Euphrates. This mountain, Strabo 1 calls . Abus, and 
places it between the mountain. NipbaUs and Nibarus ; Do- 
mttius Corbuhy wfiahad,,been upon the fpot, gives it the name 
of jlba ; Nutianus y who had alfo vifited the country, calls, it 
Capotes i and Eujlathius- with Dionyfius P.eriegetes ftyle it 
Achos^ Springing from this mountain, which is part of mount 
Taurus % it continues, its jcourfe eaftward to the city of Atro- 
patene\ from thence bending its courfc north-weftward, it 
Bows clofc by Azara and Artaxata, and falls at' length into 
the Cafplan fea (C). It is too rapid to bear a bridge, and 
c-arried away thofe which the matters of the world built over 
it. On the banks of this river have appeared the moft fa- 
mous warriors of antiquity, Xerxes, Alexander ', Lucullus, 
Pompey, Mithri dates, &c. The modern geographers, who 
make this river flow from mount Ararat, muft certainly mis- 
take the river which runs near Aj'courlon for the Araxes. The 
Euphrates fprings from the fame hill as the Araxes, and imme- 
diately , divides, itfelf into two branches, which the antient 
hiftorians call the fources.of the Euphrates, The fir ft flows 
from.eaft to fouth, and running between the mountains, at 
the foot of which the town of Erzeron is fituated, continues 
its cburfe fouth ward to a little borough called Momwacotum. 
The ocher ftream flows northward to the town of Elijah, and 
thence bending weftward along the road to Tocat, is obh'ged 
by the difpofition of the ground to turn fouthward at Mamma- 
cotum r .where it joins: the other branch, which is far more 
coofiderable, . The town of Erzeron is not featcd on the 
banks- of the Euphrates, as the modern geographers place it, 
but in a peninfula formed by the two branches of the Euphra- 
tes, the firft of which runs a day's journey diftance from Er- 
zeron, and the other a day and a half, or rather two days jour- 

f Strab. 1. xi. p. 363. 

1 

(C) Strabo and many others [z) fay, that the Araxes falls into 
the Cafiian fea near the mouth of the Cyrus ; but Pliny Pfu* 
tarch (4% and Appianus (5), make it difcharge- itfelf into the Cyrus* 
Ptolemy (6) divides the Araxes into two branches, and defcribes 
dne joining the Cyrus, the other he makes fall into the Cafpian fea. 
AM our modern maps make the Araxes difembogue itfelf into the 

Gyrus. 

[z) Strab. I. xi. c 346. (3) Plin /. vi. c. 9. (4) Pin- 

tarch. in Pomp. p. 634* ('5) Apfiats, Mitbridat. p. 401. (6) 

P to/em . /. 5. c. 13. 

new 
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ney. But we have already ctefcribed the whole cotjrfe of this 
river f (X>). The Tigris according to Strabo c , rifci on the 
fouth fide of mount 7* »rar ; according to Pliny °, in a great 
plain of Armsniey which he calls EUgofine y runs through the 
lake Arrtbufa y and meeting with mount Taurus buries ttfelf 
under-ground* and appears, again on the other fide of that 
mountain. This breaking out of the river Serffbct evidently 
iniftook for its firft rife, for in alt the reft he agrees with ?W- 
ny and Ptolemy. This river runs with an incredible rapidity > 
whence it had the name of Ttgris y which i» the language of 
the Medes figniftes an arrow. It continues its courfe, after 
it has pailed under the huge bulk of mount Taurus y wafhing 
the eaftern fktrts of Mejopoiamia y which rt divides from jfffy- 
ria y till, mixing with, its fellow-traveller the Euphrates XL 
Apa?nea in Chaldea-, it falls at length into the Ptrfian gulf. 
Many writers take thefe four rivers* wz; the Euphrates^ the 
Tigris the Phafit y arid the Araxes to be-tbe four rivers men- 
tioned by Mafes > as coming out of the teireftrifid paradife. 
They fuppofe the Plrafts to be the Pijon y and the jfraxes or 
Aras the Gihon* But of this fubjeft, and the various fuppoli- 
tions and opinions relating thereunto,, we have treated efte- 
where at large (E}. Befides tfcefe rivers there were feveral 

* others 

* 

f Hill UaiverC t. rv. p zjo. x Stk a * I.xi. p. *c/9. * Pm 
i vL c. 27. ^Hiltor. Univerfal. Vol. I. p. ioS & feq. 

(D) Procopixt feenw to have known nothing of the two brandi- 
es of the Euphrates For he calls one of the branches the Tigris, 
and the other the Euphrates. There is, fays he,, a mountain jrt 
Armenia five miles and a half from Thodojopvlby. Whence iffiie two* 
great rivers ; that which Sows to the right is called the EupbraUs,, 
the other the Tigrh ; whereas Seraho tells as in exprefs words, that 
the fprings of thefe t\vo rivers are two hundred and fifty miles dif- 
tant from each other. Pompry, as we are informed by Fforus, was 
the fcrft that built a bridge over this river, which he did in purfuing 
Mithridates. This bridge in all likelihood was built near the elbow, 
which this river makes, after its two branches are joined at Mom~ 
mexotum. For our modern travellers feem to agree in this, that 
the battle between Pompey and Mithridates was fought in the plain, 
©f Erxeron, and Mithridates is fa id to have palled by the fources of 
the Euphrates on his retreat into Cokhis, a few years before Lucul- 
lus had facrificed a bull to this river in order to obtain a favourable 
paflage. 

(E) The commentators on the book of Genejis^ even thofc who 
are moft confined to the literal fenfe, do not think it neceffary, in 
order ro fix the ficuation of Eden, to find a river, which divides 

itfclf 
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others of lefs note,, namely, the Mufis mentioned by Pliny *, 
as discharging itfelf into the Araxes ; Nicephorius running ac- 
cording to Tacitus y , between 3 'igranocerta and Artaxata 9 
and falling into the Euphrates ; Nipbates mentioned by Lu- 
can \ and Silius Italicus\ and fpringing from a mountain 
of the fame name. 

The xiioft: confiderable mountains of this country are the Mom* 
Mo/chick mountains, fepajating the weftern parts of Arme- tains, 
nia from Colchis ; fome writers will have them fo called 
from Mefecb or Mofoch the fon of Japbct. Paryadra extend- 
ing from the Mofchick mountains to the borders of Armenia 
Minor and Pontus. Mafius bounding the province of Sophene 
to the fouth, as Antitaurus does to the north. Nipbates 
well known to the poets, and famous for the fprings of the 
Tigris. Abus from which iffues the Euphrates. The Gor- 
dy&an mountains, which feparate, according to Strabo b , 
the province of Sophene and the reft of Armenia from Mefo- 
potamia. Of the mountains of Ararat^ whereon the ark 
retted, we have treated elfewhere<. 

This country is very hilly and mountainous, but the hills The foil. 
are here and there interfperfed with fruitful and mod beauti- 
ful dales and valleys. All forts of grain are but very indif- 
ferent in Armenia •> in moft places it yields but four-fold. 
If they had not the conveniency of watering their lands, 
they would be almoft barren. What the country produces 
is almoft intirely owing to the painful labour of the inhabi- 
tants, who either actually water it by hand, or dig trenches 
and other conveniences of that kind, for the fecundation of 
their fields. The wine of this country is cried down by 
the generality of our modern travellers. One of thefe d 

* Plin. I. vi. c. 9. f Tacit. 1. xv. c. 24. 8 Lu- 

can. 1. iii. v. 245. 2 Silius Italic I. xiii. v. 765. 
b Strab. 1. xi. p. 359. c Hift. Univerf. Vol. I. p. 230, & 
feq. d Tour. n e fort. Voyage, lect. 7. 

itfelf into four branches, confidcring the great alterations that 
may have been occafioned by the flood ; but think it enough 
to Ihew the heads of the rivers mentioned by Mo/es, namely, the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, the Pi fo si and Giboit. And thus, talcing the 
P hafts for Pi fin, and the Araxes for Gihon, they come to place 
the tcrrcltrial paradife in the beautiful vales of Georgia^ and 
namely in the country of the 7hr:e Churches about fwty miles 
diltant from the fprings of the Euphrates and /// and about 
a -5 many from thole of the Pbafis. The extent of Eden mult at 
lead hire 1 cached to the fprings of thefe riven, and thus compre- 
hended a.!l Mgdia and part of Aimrnia and Iberia. 

Vor.. IX. A a has 
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has ftarted an obje&ion which fends to overthrow the tra- 
dition of the ark's refting on one of the mountains of Ar- 
taenia ; for the olive, fays he, is not found thereabouts, 
nor in any part of Afia beyond Aleppo^ except one Jingle 
place near Ca/bin in Perjia. However, it feems to have 
been otherwife antiently, for we are told by Strabo e , that 
the olive grew in Gsgarene^ a province of Armenia. The 
cold is fo extraordinary here, that all kinds of fruit are 
more backward than in moft of the northern countries. 
The hills arc covered with fnow the whole year round, and 
ic fometimes falls even in the month of fane. Lucullus^ 
when appointed to command the Roman army in Armenia , 
was greatly furprized to find, the whole country covered with 
fnow at the autumnal equinox, to fee moft of the rivers 
frozen up, and vaft numbers of the horfes of his army dy- 
ing every day by reafon of the coldnefs of the waters. A- 
lexander Scverus was no better pleafed with this country, 
having loft on his march through it great part of hie army, 
the cold being then fo exceffive, that many of the foldiers, 
as Xonaras informs us, were frozen under their tents, and 
others loft their hands and feet, being obliged to encamp in 
the fnow. A modem traveller tells us f , that even in the 
middle of yuly he often found ice about the fprings before 
the rifing of the fun, nojrwithftanding it was exceeding hot 
in the day-time \ this cold keeps every thing fo back, that 
the corn, as the fame traveller obferved, was not at that 
time of the year a foot high, and the other fruits of the earth 
fcarce fo forward as they are about Paris at the end of April. 
Their method of plowing the land is fomewhat furprizing, 
for they ufually put to one plow ten or twelve yoke of oxen, 
each yoke having a driver, and this to make deeper fur- 
rows, experience having taught them, that it was necefTary 
to go very deep, either to mix the upper foil, which is too 
dry, with that which lies beneath and is lefs fo, or to pre- 
ferve the feed from the hard frofts ; for were it not on fome 
fuch confideration, they would not be at fuch an expence. 
Notwithftanding all this, we are told, that the corn would 
be quite burnt up were not the fields frequently watered 
either by hand, or by trenches dug for that purpofe. Per- 
haps great plenty of water is necefTary to difTolve the fait 
and nitre, wherewithal the foil in moft parts of Armenia 
is impregnated, and which would burn up the roots, if the 
clods were not well moiflencd with a proportfonablc quan- 
ti'y of liquid. 

* Srab. I. xi. p. 8co. ( Tour nb port, ubi fupra. 
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As tp the origin of the antient Armenians^ Herodotus^ Antiquity* 
and after him Stephanus^ derives them from the Phrygians 
by reafon of feveral Phrygian words that were crept into 
the antient language of the Armenians ; but this may be 
afcribcd to the communication they had, as merchants, with 
the Phrygians, as they likewife had with other neighbour- 
ing nations. And we are moreover told, that a colony of 
the Afcanians^ who were Phrygians, fettled in Armenia, 
which the prophet Jeremy feems to infinuate in joining A- 
rarat (that is, Armenia, as it is agreed on all hands) with 
Afchenaz, who is generally believed to havtr been the foun- 
der of the Phrygian nation, and therefore is taken for the 
Phrygians, feeing the name of the founder is commonly 
ufed in fcripture for the nation he founded. Other writers 
fuppofe Hull or Chul the fon of Aram, and Mefech the fon 
of Japhet, to have been the progenitors of the antient Arme- 
nians \ which opinion has no better foundation than the fmall 
fimilitude we find between Mefech and Mofchick, between 
Chul and Cholna the name of a town in Armenia. Berofus 
tells us, that the ark refted in Armenia, and that Noah go- 
ing from thence left his mother, his wife, and feveral of his 
defcendants to people the country, fuppofing thereby Noah 
to have remained many years after the flood in Armenia K 
Strabo takes them to be originally Syrians^ or rather con- 
fid ers the Syrians and Armenians as two tribes of one and 
the fame nation. This opinion Bochart * looks upon as the 
moft probable, finding a great agreement between thefe 
two nations both in manners and language. In procefs of 
time many foreigners fettled among them, namely Phry- 
gians 9 Greeks , and Perjians, as Strabo 1 and Ptolemy »» 
witnefs. 

Armenia was advanced very early to the honour of a king- Govern* 
dom Berofus makes one by name Scytha the firft king ment, 
thereof, and Barzanes his fucceflbr, which Barzanes, he in- 
forms us, was conquered and driven out by Ninus ; wherein 
he is greatly miftaken ; for befides that the word Scytha 
was never heard of till many ages after, as we fhall (hew 
in its proper place, Barzanes was not conquered by Ninus, 
as Diodorus Siculus informs us, hut, having made a peace 
and alliance with him, joined his forces againft the Baclri- 
arts. Some writers by Styth.2 underlrand Hu/ % and will 
have him fuccccded by Barzanes : After the death of Bar- 
zones, they tell us, that Armenia was divided into feveral 

1 Berosus, 1. iii. u Bochart. Phaleg. 1. i. c. 9. 
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petty kingdoms, which is vouched alfo by Pliny a . Plu- 
tarch mentions one Araxes king of Armenia °, who in a 
war with the Perfians being affured by an oracle that he 
fhould return home loaded with fpoils, provided he facrificed 
his two daughters, caufed the two daughters, of one Mie- 
fa leu s, a nobleman of his court, to be facrificed in their 
ftead, flattering himfelf that he had thereby complied with 
the oracle. But Miefalcus did not fail to .revenge the death 
of his daughters by that of the king's daughters, and pursu- 
ed the prince himfelf fo clofe, that he was drowned in en- 
deavouring to fave himfelf by fwimmini over the river then 
called Helmus, but ever after by the king's name Araxes. 
The Armenians were in procefs of time fubdued by the 
Medes, co whom they were made, as we read in Xenophon^ 
tributaries by Ajlyages. However, they continued to be 
ruled by kings of their own country ; for Tigranes and 
Sabaris, in whom we are told the royal family of the Armenian 
kings was exringuiihed, were the fons of that king whom 
Cyrus afterwards fubdued. We find no mention of lyings, 
but only of prefects appointed by the kings of Perfia, [ dur- 
ing the whole rime they continued fubjeiSt to that empire ; 
whence we may conclude, that after the death of Tigranes 
and Sabaris, Armenia became a province of Perjia. Alex- 
ander the Great, having poflefled himfelf of Armenia, made 
Mithrines governor of both Armenia* ; Mithrines was fuc- 
ceeded by Phrataphernes, and he by Orons, both appoint- 
ed by Perdiccas. After the death of Orons the Armenians , 
if we believe Diodorus, fliook off the Macedonian yoke, and 
fet up kings of their own j one of thefe, according to him ? 
was Ardoates, who with a powerful army affifted Ariara- 
thes III. king of Cappadocia ; the fame author mentions an- 
other king of Armenia contemporary with Nicomedes I. 
king of Bithynia. Thefe two princes may, for aught we 
know, have feized on the crown of Armenia ; but we are 
very fure, that the country was again brought under fub- 
je&ion by the Macedonians, there being nothing more cer- 
tain, than that Armenia was held by Antigonus, and after 
him by Seleucus and his pofterity to the time of Antiochus 
the Great ; that is, to the fixth generation. During the minori- 
ty of Antiochus, Zadriades and Artaxias, governors of Ar- 
menia, join i ng their forces together, feized on the country 
they had been fet over, and adding fome of the neighbour- 
ing piovinccs to it, while Antiochus** troops were employed 
ellevvhcre, eredtcd not one, but two kingdoms, viz. that of 



n Plin. 1. vi. c. 9. 0 Plutarch, de fluviis. 
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Armenia Major , which Artaxias kept for himfelf ; the other 
of Armenia Minor*, which fell to 'Ladriades. Of thefe two 
kingdoms only our intent is to write here, feeing whatever 
is faid of the more ancient kiogs of Armenia is altogether 
uncertain, and over-caft with fuch a mift, that it is impoffi- 
ble to give any tolerable account of them. The Armenians 
tell us of Haikhy Amajia^ and a great many others, which 
as we fine! them mentioned by no authors of any credit, we 
hardly think ir. worth our while to take any notice of. 
What the primitive government of Armenia may have been 
we know not ; but under the htter kings it was abfolute 
and arbitrary, their princes being, as appears from hiftory, 
quite uncontroled by the fubjefh 

We have no fyftem of their laws, and fcarce "wherewithal Laws and 
to form any particular idea of them ; but we are not fo much religion. 
at a lofs for what concerns their religion ; for Strabo tells us, 
that the Armenians, Medes, and Perfmns worfhipped the fame 
deities, and of the religion of the antient Perfians we have 
already given a very particular and diftindt account. How- 
ever, the chief deity of the Armenians feems to have been the 
goddefs Tanais, or, as fome ftile her, Anaitis. To her fe- 
veral temples were erected all over Armenia, hut more efpe- 
cially in the province of jicile/sna^ where flic was worfhipped 
in a particular manner. Here fhe had a moil rich and mag- 
nificent temple, with a ftatue of folid gold and ineftiinable 
workmanfiiip. This temple was plundered by the Roman fol- 
diers in Mark Antony's wars with the Per/tans ; on which 
occafion it was reported, and univerfally believed, that the 
firft, who laid facrilegious hands on the treafure and facred 
utenfils, was ftruck blind by the deity of the place, and fo 
terrified, that he died foon after. But many years after Au- 
•gujius being entertained at Bononia by an old commander, 
who had ferved in the Perfian war, and inquiring about the 
truth of this report, the officer frankly owne ?, that he was 
the man, and added, that the only evil that happened to him 
on that occafi.m, was a plentiful eftatc, which was altogether 
owing to that facrilege. In honour of this goddefs, and in 
her temple, the Armenians ufed to proftitute their daughter*, 
it being a cuftom among the young women toconfecrate their 
virginity to Tanais, that is, to her pn'eftb. Ban's was ano- 
ther deity peculiar to the Armenians, and had a itately rem- 
plc erected to him, as Strabo informs us ; but after what man- 
ner he was worfhipped, we rind no-vvhere mentioned. 
vena!? charges them with toictelling future events, by cxa- 

l ' Juvenal. Satir. G. 
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mining the entrails of pigeons, of dogs, and fometimes of 
children. Others tell us, that they ufed human facrifices, 
which feems to be in fome degree confirmed by what we have 
related above out of Plutarch. 

We can fay nothing particular of their learning and arts, 
but what we have from writers of no. great credit. Berofus * 
tells us, that Noah inftru&ed here his pofterity in all manner 
of human and divine fciences, and committed to writing ma- 
ny natural fecrets, which the priefts alone were allowed to 
learn, no body elfe being fuffered to fee thofe writings. He 
adds, that he left among the Armenians books of religious 
ceremonies, that he taught them aftronomy, and the diftinc- 
tion of years and months, and that he was on this account 
ftiled by them Olybama and Arfa, that is, heaven and fun j 
that they dedicated many cities to him, and even worfhipped 
him under the name and title of Jupiter Sagus^ accounting him 
the foul of the heavenly bodies. The Armenians tell us, that 
Noah taught them hufbandry and the planting of vines, and 
fhew to this day fome vines which they pretend to be of 
Noah's planting; for they fuppofe him to have been their flrft 
king, and, in quitting Armenia^ to have left behind him his 
mother, his wife, and feveral of his defcendants, to people 
the country. Thefe and many fuch-like fables are looked 
upon by the prefent Armenians as truths not to be called in 
queftion. 

The language of the antient Armenians was, according to 
Strabo, much the fame with that of the Syrians 5 ' at leaft it 
is very plain from Poly anus r , that they ufed the Syriac cha- 
racters. The modern Armenians ufe two languages, the vul- 
gar and the learned ; the latter, if we believe them, has no 
affinity with the other oriental languages, is very expreflive, 
and inriched with all the terms of religion, and of arts and 
fciences ; which, if true, fhews that the Armenians were for- 
merly men of much greater learning than they are at pre- 
fent. This language is to be found only in their antient ma- 
nufcripts, and is ufed in divine fervice. To underftand it well 
is reckoned a great accomplifhment, and is all that is requi- 
ilte to be admitted into the order of the Vertabiets y who 
make fuch a noife among the Armenians. The Vertabiets are 
doctors, and their province is to preach and inftrudt the peo- 
ple ; when they once underftand the learned language, and 
have got by heart a few fcrmons of Gregory Altenafi^ a great 

1 Bekosus, l. Hi. 1 Po ly/enus, I. iv. 
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mailer of it, and, as we may call him, their chief claffic, they 
are abundantly qualified for that eminent degree (F). 

Though the modern Armenians are perhaps the greateft Their trade 
traders on the earth, yet we find no mention of any com- 
merce carried on "by them in antient times. Sha- Abbas the 
Great y king of Perfia, is faid to have been the firft, who, 
confidering the ceconomy and indefatigable induftry of this 
people, put them upon trade, and fettled a colony of Arme- 
nians at Julfa^ the famous fuburbs of Ijpahan y defcribed by 
moft of our modern travellers. This place contains at pre- 
font above thirty thoufand inhabitants, all Armenians and 
merchants (G). Though none of the antients have men- 
tioned 

(F) The Vertabieti are ordained, but their proper function is to 
preach. Their fermons generally turn upon very ill contrived 
parables, upon paffages of the fcripture, ill underftood and worfe 
explained, and upon ridiculous traditions : however, they deliver 
themfelves with a great deal of gravity, and thefe difcourfes pro- 
cure them as much credit and authority as rhe patriarch himfelf 
has. They challenge the fole power of excommunicating. After 
exercifing themfelves for fometimein the villages and boroughs, 
they are with abundance of ceremonies admitted to the degree of 
doftor by an old Vertabiet, who puts into their hands a paftoral ftafF, 
which they are allowed to hold while they preach, and alfo to fit ; 
whereas the bilhops, who are not Fertabiets, are obliged to preach 
(landing. They live on the gatherings that are made for them af- 
ter their fermons,which, we are told, are very confiderable, efpe- 
cialiy in places where the caravans ftop. They obferve celibacy, 
and fall very rigoroufly three quarters of the year, abftaining not 
only from meat, but alfo from fifti, eggs, and milk. 

(G) Sha Abbas, by fettling a numerous colony at Julfa, and 
other colonies of Armenians in divers other parts of the kingdom, 
had two things in view, namely to lecure his dominions from being 
attacked by the Turks, and to enrich them by trade and commerce. 
As Armenia was the chief place where the Turks ufed to make their 
attempts to penetrate into Perfia, he unpeopled it fo as to make it 
impoffible for them to maintain an army in that country. The in- 
habitants of Julfa, the moft populous and greateft city of Armenia, 
were ordered to retire with their effects to lfpahan y from whence 
they were foon after removed to th % other fide of the river 7<mde- 
rav, to feparate them from the Mohammedans* who defpifed ihem 
on account of their religion. This new fetdement they called 
Julfa in memory of their antient habitation, the ruins whereof are 
to be feen to this day on the banks of the //raxes, between Eriuan 
and Tauris, The inhabitants of Nacji van al i o were dilperfed into 
fcveral parts of the kingdom, and above twenty thoufand Annettian 

families tranfp. anted into the finglc province ol iSuilan. The king, 
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tioned the trad^pf the Armenians in former ages, yet the eafy 
anil fafe navigation of die Tigris and Euphrates, and the ex- 
ample of their next and moft induftrious neighbours the 6y- 
rians, may perhaps have induced them to carry on a trade, as. 
well for their own growth as for foreign productions ; neither 
do we fee by what other means they could acquire the great, 
wealth they enjoyed under fome of their kings. But as we 
find no mention of their trade in antient hiftory, we fhail 
take no farther notice of it. 



SECT. II. 



*tbe reigns of the kings bf Armenia Major. 

Artaxias. U R intent is to write of thofe kings only that reigned 

| I in Armenia after that people had ftiaken off the Mace- 

(Ionian yoke, which happened in the beginning of the 
reign of Antiochus the Great, when Zadriades and Artaxias, 
whom he had appointed governors or prefc&s of Armenia y 
entering into a confpiracy, and uniting their forces, ftirreoj 
up the Armenians to a revolt, and caufed themfelves to be 
proclaimed kings of the provinces which were under their ju- 
rifdidtion. As Antiochus was then very young, and his troops 
employed againft other rebels, their attempts were attended 
with fuccefs beyond expectation, which encouraged them to 
purfue their conquefts, and extend the boundaries of their 
•new, but fmall, kingdom. Accordingly, invading, with a 
confiderable army the neighbouring countries, they took from 
the Medes the provinces of Cafpiana, Phaunitis, and Bafo- 
rop'ula ; from the Iberians Chorzena ' and Gogarena on the other 
fide of the Cyrus ; from the Cbalybes and Moffynaci, Pareneta 
anJ Xerxena, which bordered on Armenia Minor. By thefe 

having thus Jecured his frontiers, employed the Armenians in car- 
rying on the filk trade, trufting them at firftwith a great many bales, 
to carry by caravans in tq^ foreign countries on condition they fhould 
pay at their return for each bale a certain .price fettled by perfons 
of judgment before their departure. For #/ flieir greater encourage- 
ment, he allowed them byway of rewarctfp.r their pains and induf- 
try whatever they could get above the price agreed on, which was 
very reafonable. The fuccefs an fwered the hopes both of the king 
and the merchants, and filver and gold, which to that time had 
been very fcarce in Pt>Jia f began to appear in great plenty at the 
return of the caravans. To that expedient the wealth of Perfia is 
owing even to this day. 

new 
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?iew acqutfitions, Armenia-, from a final! province, became 
all on a fudden fo confiderable a kingdom, that Jujiin y in 
enumerating thofe of his time, gives it the preference in 
wealth, power, and extent, to any other, that of Partita 
alone excepted. The conquerors, having thus inlarged their 
pew territories, divided their conquefts into two kingdoms $ 
and on this o^c^fion the divifion of Armenia into the Greater 
and Lejfer was firft introduced. Zadriades kept for himfelf 
that part which lay next ro Cilicia, calling it the kingdom of 
Armenia, Minor, and yielded the far greater part to Artaxias, 
which began to be known under the name of Armenia Major, 
Antiocbus did riot fail to lead a powerful army againft them, 
}>ut was not able to recover one fingle province of the many 
they had ufurped. Wherefore, after many unfuccefsful at- 
tempts, heat laft concluded a peace with them, defigning to 
fall upon them again after he had fettled the affairs of his 
kingdom, which was then rent into feveral parties. But they 
in the mean time entering into an alliance with the Romans y 
fecured to thernfelves and their pofterity the provinces which 
they hacj qfurped. Artaxias built the famous city of Art ax- 
ata, the metropolis of Armenia, and the feat of the kings of 
that country : Some fay, as we have hinted above, that he 
followed therein the direction of Hannibal, whom they fup- 
pole to have fled into Armenia, after the defeat of Antiocbus 
by Scipio Afeaticus. But it is not at all probable, that Ar- 
taxias, who owed, we may fay, his crown to the Romans, 
and reigned under their protection, would entertain a fworn Artaxias 
enemy of theirs. Artaxias enjoyed his kingdom peaceably defeated by 
to the reign of Antiocbus Epipbanes, by whom his army was Antiochus 
cut in pieces, and himfelf made prifoner, and put in irons r . 

Epipha- 




We read of an embafly fent by him, four years after this mi/- ™^ ^ 
fortune, to Ariaratbes king of Cappadocia, foliciting that Flood 
prince to put to death Mitbrsbuxanes^ one of the two fons of 
Zadriades, who had fled to him for (helcer, and to affift him g efore 
in the recovering of his kingdom. But Ariaratbes fturply chrift, 
rebuked the embafladars, and was fo far from complying l6 - 9 
with their requeft, that he reftorcd Mithrobwzancs to his fa- 
ther's kingdom ; and moreover declared, that he would give 
no manner of affiftance* to one who could think him capable 
of committing fuch an infamous piece of treachery. 

By whom Artaxias was fucceeded is uncertain, the Ar- 
menian hiftory being interrupted here with a chafm of about 

feventy yeais, /or fo many parted between the defeat ol 

* Appian. Syriac. p. 1 17, 8c 131. PflRPii yr. apud Hihro- 
n ym. in Daniel, c. u . 

Vol. IX. B b Artaxitr 
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Artaxias and the reign of Tigranes the Great ; which inter- 
ruption may perhaps be owing, not to the want of writers, but 
of any thing worth writing performed by the intermediate prin- 
ces. All we know of this time is, that Ttgranes was by his 
father delivered up to the Parthians as an hoftage, whence "it 
is plain, that the Armenians had warred with the Parthians 
to their difadvantage. The Parthians fet Tigranes at liberty 
upon the news of his father's death, having firft obliged him 
to yield up to them a confiderable part of his kingdom by 
w£y of ranfom f . 

Tigranes. Tigranes being thus reftored to his father's kingdom, was 
Year of prevailed upon in the beginning of his reign by Mithridates 
the Flood, Eupator y to enter into an alliance with him againft the Ro- 
Z TH' Mansy whofc power began to give jealoufy to all the princes 
^'k* c of A/ia, One of the articles of agreement between thefe 
Cnnfr, two ki nes vvas> t ] iat Mithridates fhould have the conquered 



/ ^ cities and countries, and Tigranes the captives and plunder. In 
**** virtue of this treaty, Tigranes was to invade Cappadocia^ 

which Mithridates had been lately obliged by a d.ecree of the 
fenatc of Rome to give up to Ariobarzanes. But before ei- 
ther of the princes took the field, a marriage was folemnized, 
with all pofilble pomp and magnificence, betweeen Tigranes 
and Cleopatra daughter to Mithridates. As foon as the nup- 
tial folemnities were over, Mithridates fent his elder brother 
Socrates to invade Bithynia> and drive from that throne JV7- 
7'^'ad t com *des 9 whom the Romans had appointed king ; zndTigranes^ 
Cippado- accort ^ n S to his engagement, ordered Mithridates and Bago- 

rtf, his two chief commanders, to fall upon Cappadocia^ 



ZlA. 



which they reduced without the leaft oppofition ; Ariobarza- 
7?es, who was but a very mean-fpirited prince, having aban- 
doned his kingdom and fled to Rome* upon the firft news of 
their march. Tigranes having thus got pofTeflion of Cappado- 
fia, enriched himfelf with the booty, but yielded the country 
to Ariarathes^ Mithridates* s fon, whom he caufed to be 
proclaimed with great pomp, and univerfal fatisfa£Hon of 
Tigranes t ^ lc people In the mean time the Syrians, being barafled 
chofen with a long and inteftine war of the Seleucida y who could 



7 f 



ng of not agree among themfelves, invited Tigranes to take pof- 
-yr.a. feflion of their country, which he did accordingly, driving 

out the Seleuciday who were not in a condition to oppofe 
him, and obliging Antiochus Pitts not only to yield that part 
of Syria which he poffefled, and extended from the Euphrates 
to the fea, lut likewife great part of Cilicia. • Tigranes muft 

% 

r Str a b. 1. xi. p. Just i n. 1. >X :viii. c. 3. App ia n. in 
Syriac, p. 118. f Justin. 1. >xxviii» c. 3. Apfi an, in Mi- 

t hritJaii^ . p. 1 -6. 

have 
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j^ave made peace with the Remans foon after his expedition 
'nto Cappadocia, and left Mithridates in the lurch J for in 
the council of the Syrians , after they had refolved to call in 
a fpreign king, three princes being propofed, namely Mi- 
tbri dates king of Pont us, Ptolemy king of Egypt , and Ti* 
granes king of Armenia j the latter was unanimoufly chofen, 
and Mithridates rejected for no other reafon but his being 
at war with the Romans u . Tigranes enjoyed Syria> without 
the Jeaft difturbance, for the fpace of eighteen years, till 
he was driven out by Pompey, and Syria reduced to the form 
of a Roman province. With this new addition of ftrength 
Tigranes, giving the reins to his aipiring and unbounded defire 
of power, invades Armenia Minor , kills king Artanes, who Reduces 
met him on the frontiers at the head of a conJiderable army, Armenia 
difperfes his troops, an3 in one campaign reduces the whole Minor, 
kingdom. From Armenia Minor he marches his victorious an * ^ber 
army againft the Afiatic Greeks, the Adiabenians^ the Affyri- countries, 
ans, and the Gordians, carrying all before him, and obliging 
the people, where- ever he came, to acknowledge him for 
their fovereign. From this fecond expedition he returned 
loaded with an immenfe booty, which he foon after increafed 
with the fpoils of Cappadocia, invading that kingdom the fe- 
cond time at the inftigation of Mithridates- who had been 
obliged by the Romans to withdraw his forces from thence. 
From Cappadocia Tigranes, befides the other booty, brought 
back into Armenia no fewer than three hundred thoufand cap- 
tives, having furrounded the country with his numerous army 
in fuch manner that no one could efcape him. Thefe, toge- 
ther with the prisoners he had taken in his two firft expediti- 
ons, he employed to build, and afterwards to people, a large 
and noble city, which he founded in the place, where the 
crown of Armenia had been firft put upon his head, calling 
it from his own name Tigranocertal that is, the city of Ti- 
granes w . In the mean time Mithridates, who had conclu- 
ded a peace with the Romans, but with no other de/ign than 
to gain time and ftrengthen his party, fent a folemn embafly 
to Tigranes inviting him to enter into an alliance againft the 
common enemy. Metrodorus Scepfius was at the head of 
this embafly, a man had in fuch refpedt and veneration by 
Mithridates^ that he was commonly called the king's father : 
he was at flfft a philofopher of great note, and afterwards 
raifed by the king to the dignity of a judge, with fuch an 
unbounded authority, that it was not lawful .to appeal from 

n Justin. I. id. C. i, 2. w Appian. in Miihfidatic, p. 
216. Strad. 1. xi. p. 53*. 
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. his fcntcnce to the king himfelf. So great was the opinion 
Mitbridaies had of his honefty. Tigranes before he returned 
any anfwer to this em bally, prefled Metrodorus to tell him 
honeftly, whether he thought it advifeable for him to enter 
into a war with the Ramans. Metrodorus at firft declined gi^ 
ving any anfwer to fuch an unfeafonable queftion, but being 
at Taft prevailed upon by the preffing inftances of the kirig^ 
replied, As I am an embaflador, I advife you to join your 
father-in-law againft the Romans ; as a counfellor, I am for 
your living in peace and amity with fo powerful a people. 
Tigranes informed the king of what he had faid, fuppofing 
he would not take it amifs, nor entertain a worfe opinion 
of his embaflador on the fcore of his fincerity. But it fell 
out otherwife, as was commonly believed, Metrodorus dying 
on the road as he was returning home,, not without fufpicion 
of poifon. Tigranes, who had betrayed him, to exprefs his 
concern, caufed bis'body to be interred with the utmoft mag- 
Sends fup- nificence. This prince at firft refufed to join Mith'ridates 
plies to Mi- againft the Romans, but in the end was prevailed upon by the 
fchridates. i m p 0 rtunity of his wife Cleopatra, to fend him cbnfiderable 

fupplies % though he never came heartily into that war^ not 
caring to provoke the Romans, who on their fide kept fair 
with him, taking no notice, for the prefent, of the fupplies 
he had fent to Mitbridaies. This unfortunate prince was 
foon after, upon the defeat of his army by Lucullus, forced 
to fly for fhelter into Armenia, where he met with a very 
cold reception from his fon-in-Iaw, who would neither treat 
with him, nor fee him, nor acknowledge him for his relation ; 
however, he promifed to prote£t his perfon, and allowed 
him, in one of his caftlesj a princely retinue, and a table 
fuitable to his former condition Y . This total overthrow of 
Mithridates might welKhave made Tigranes open his eyes, 
and oppofe with all his might the growing power of fo for- 
midable an enemy. But inllead of that* leaving the Romans 
to purfue their conquefts, he marches at the head of a very 
numerous army againft the Parthians^ with a defign to reco- 
ver the feventy vaflies which the Parthians had extorted from 
him before they fet him at liberty. Thofe he eafily retook, 
and not fatisfied with what had formerly belonged to the 
keduees crown of Armenia, added to them all Mefopoiamia, the 
Mefopo- countries that lay about Ninus and Arbela y and the fruitful 
tamia. province of Mygdonia, with the great and ftrorjg city of 

51 Strab. 1. xiii. p. 609* 610. * Memnon. c. 48. 

Appian. ibid. 
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Nifibis, called by the Greeks Jntiocbla Migdonica, the Par- 
tfftansf though at that time a mighty people, flying every- 
where before him \ From Mefopotamia he took his march 
towards Syria, to quell a rebellion which had been raifed 
there by Cleopatra? furnamed Selene^ who, after the deaih of 
her hufband Antiochus Pius, reigned jointly with her Ions 
in that part of Syria which Tigranes had not feized on. 
The maiecontents wfcre quickly reduced, that part of Syria 
which Cleopatra pofleffed, brought under fubje&ion, and 
the queen herfelf taken prifoner, and confined to the caftle 
of Seleucia, where (he was foon after put to death by 27- m 
•graves' s order \ From Syria he paffed into Pbcenke^ "temcc 
which he fubducd either intirely, or in great part, fpreading 
far and wide the terror of his arms ; inibmuch, that all die 
princes of Hfia^ except thofe that were joined in alliance 
with the Romans, either in perfon, or by their deputies, fub- 
mitted and paid homage to the conqueror. Among die 
others, Alexandria queen of Judaa, upon a report that 77- 
granes with an army of five hundred thoufand men was ready 
to fell upon her kingdom, difpatched embaffidors, loaded with 
rich prefents, to allure him, that (he and the whole nation of 
thejetvs coveted nothing more than thefriendfliip of fo power- 
ful a prince, which they were willing to cultivate by all the 
good offices diat lay in their power. The king, who was then 
employed in the liege of Ptolemais, which city not long after 
farrendered, commended them for undertaking fo long a jour- 
ney to dohini homage, and bidding them be of good chear, And all 
fent them back into Judaa K Appian tells us* that Tigra- Syria to 
rtes over-ran all the Syrian nations on this fide of the Eu- *be her- 
fbrates to the borders of Egypt c ; and Lucullus in Plutarch ^ rso f 
exprefly fays, that he made himfelf mafter of Palejiine. E £yP £ * 
But on the other hand, Eutropius d and Jofephus * write, 
that he ftopt in Plxsnice, and was mafiei but of part of 
that country. And now Tigranes, elated with a long and 
uninterrupted feries of vi&ories and profperous events, began 
to look upon himfelf as invincible, and far above the level 
of other crowned heads : he affumed the haughty title of king of 
kings, and had many kings waiting upon him in the nature 
of menial fervants : he never appealed on horfeback without 
the attendance of four kings running by his horfe in live- 
ry : and when he gave anfwers to the nations that applied 

2 Plwtarch in Lucullo. St(* a b . I.xi. p. 5} 2. Joseph. 1. xin. 
c 24.. Oros. 1. vi c. 3. * Sr ad. 1. xvi. p. 74.9. b Jo- 

48 ph. Antiquitat 1. xiii. e. 24. « Ap p i a n. in Syriac. p. 118 
* RuTHO-p. 1. vi. * JosBPH.ubi lupra. r 
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thenifclves to him, they flood on either fide of the throne 
wirli their hands clafped together, that attitude of all others 
being accounted then among the orientals the greateft ac- 
knowledgment of valfelage and fervitude {*• 

By this time LucuIIus, having intirely reduced the king- 
dom of Pontusy and wanting a pretence to fall upon Tigra- 
• nes, fent Appius Claudius, his wife's brother, with the cha- 
racter of emballador, to demand of him Mitbridates ■, who, 
as we have hi h ted before, had retired into Armenia, and lived 
there linder the protection of his fon-in-law Tigranes. Ap- 
pius on his journey perfuaded feveral princes, and among 
the others Zarbienus, king of the Gordians, to fide with the 
Romans in cafe of a rupture between them and Tigranes* 
The embaflador not finding the king at Epidapbne y or An* 
tioch, he being gone from thence a few days before his arri- 
val to reduce Tome cities of Phoenice, and being ordered to 
wait there till he returned, employed that time in foliciting 
the neighbouring cities to fhake off the Armenian yoke, and 
join the Romans as foon as their army fhould appear in thofe 
parts, which they did accordingly. Tigrahes being at laft 
returned to Antiocb, Appius in the audience which he had, 
told him abruptly, that he was come to demand Mithrida- 
te , as belonging to Lucul/us 9 s triumph $ and, in cafe he 
did not readily comply with his demand; to proclaim war 
againft him. Tigranes, though no ways accuftomed to fuch 
freedom of fpeech, anfwered with a great deal of temper, 
that he had not himfelf approved of Mitbridates's proceed- 
ings 5 but yet could nor help having fome regard for a man 
ib nearly related to him - y that all the world would condemn 
him, if he delivered his father-in-law into the hands of his 
fwom enemies ; he was therefore unalterably refolved to 
ftand by him, i nd protect him in his adverfe fortune, and 
if the Romans fhould on that fcore make war upon him, or 
invade his dominions, he was in a condition to pay them 
back in their own coin. He was greatly offended that Lu- 
cuIIus in his letter did not give him the title of king of 
kings, and therefore in his anfwer would not fo much as 
give him the title of general. He offered great prefents to 
Appius, both for himfelf and LucuIIus ; but he accepted only 
of a gold cup, fearing the king might take it amifs, if he 
rejected them all c . In the mean time Tigranes being 
informed that *Zarbicnus king of the Gordians had entered 
into a private alliance with the Romans, put him, his wife 



t Ptur. in LuculJ. 
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and children to death 5 and returning into Armenia , receiv- 
ed with the greateft pomp and magnificence imaginable, his 
father-in-law Mithridates, whom to that time he had not 
admitted to his prefence, though the unhappy prince had 
refided a year and eight months in his dominions ; they held 
feveral private conferences, and in the end Mithridates was 
fent back into Pontus with ten thoufand horfe to make a 
diverfion by railing there what difturbances he could f. 

On the other hand Lucullus ^ hearing of the king's refoluti- 
on, performed at Ephefus the vows which it was cuftomary 
for the Roman generals to perform after having fubdued a 
powerful enemy ; fo confident was he of fuccefs. From Ephe- 
fus he marched back into Pontus^ and from thence, after re- 
ducing the ftrong city of Sinope he began his march to Armenia Lucullus 
with two legions only and three thoufand horfe, having left marches 
Sornatius in Pontus with fix thoufand men to keep that kine- Ar- 
dom in awe, and defeat the defigns of Mithridates R . He metua - 
took his rout through Cappadocia, where his army was abun- 
dantly fupplied with all manner of provifions by Arioharzanes> 
whom he had lately reftored to that kingdom, and arrived 
in a few days at the Euphrates , which he paffed without the 
leaft oppofition, where it fepa rates Cappadocia from Armenia 
(Hj. Having now entered the enemy's country, he detached 
two parties, one to befiege a city, wherein he was informed 
that Tigranes's concubines and great part of his treafurcs 
were kept ; the other under the command of Sexti/ius to 
block up Tigranocerta, in hopes of drawing the king to a 
battle. But Tigranesi after having put to death the fcout 
that brought him the firft intelligence of the Romans arrival, 

f Memnos. c. 57 & Plut. in Lucul. 8 Sallust. hiftor. 
1. iv. apud Nonium. Mlmn on. c. 58. Pjlut. Appian. ibid. 

(HJ Plutarch informs us (7% That the Euphrates, being at 
that time fwelled to an extraordinary height by reafon of the win- 
ter rains, upon the arrival of Lucullus began to abate, infomuch 
that the waters being reduced by the next morning within their 
banks, afforded him an eafy and fafe paflage. Whereupon the in- 
habitants began to look upon him as a god, and were confirmed in 
their opinion by what they reckoned a great prodigy ; for no 
fooner had he paffed the river, but one of the oxen confecrated to 
the Parian Diana, though wild, and never caught without great 
difficulty by the barbarians, came of its own accord to offer it- 
felf to Lucullus for afacrifice. He offered alfo a bull to the deity 
of the river in thankfgiving for his fafe paflage. 

(?) Plutarch, in Lucul I. 

made 
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made towards mount Taurus 9 which he had appointed 
for the place of the general rendezvous K LucuUus dif- 
patched Mur'ana in purfuit of the king* w{k> having overta- 
ken and engaged him in a narroyr. pafe, put the Armenians to 
flight, and, befides all the kip^s baggage and carriages^ car- 
jied back with him a great many prifoners, the king having 
fled in the beginning of the IkirmifL Sextilius wsp attended 
with the like fuccefs agatnft a large: body. of jfrabiansy 
which he fell in with, as they were marching to join the 
king ; for Lucvjlus, had fent out fcveral parties to fcour the 
country, and prevent the innumerable forces that wtfe 
in full march on all fides, from drawing into one body* 
But notwithftanding aU the diligence LucuUus could ufe, 
the king's army daily increafed to a great degree, the 
Gordiansy Medes y Arabians^ Adtabenians y AUmms 9 Jbcri- 
ans y and molt of the inhabitants of the neighbouring king- 
doms, flocking to him in great bodies, not fo much out of any 
affeSion to the king, as upon a ftrong perfuafion, that 
the Romans were come into thofe quarters with a defign 
' to ranfack the country, and plunder their wealthy 
temples : this opinion, which was induftrioufly fpread a- 
broad by Tigranes 9 armed, we may fay, all AJsa againit 
Lucullus »• With thefe fupplies the kings army, before 
he left moot laurus> coniifted according to Ptuiarch y s ±* 
computation, of twenty thou&nd archers and flingers, 
fifty five thoufand horfe, and a hundred and fifty tboufand 
foot, all armed cap-a-pee, befides thirty five thoufand pio- 
neers. But Lac alius was fo far from being under any appre- 
hcnlion on account of the enemies numbers, that on the con- 
trary the only thing he feared was, that Ttgranes fhould fol- 
low MitbridaUfs advice, which was not to engage the Rmans y 
but by ravaging the country, diftrefs them for want of pro- 
viliom, a leifon he had learnt the year before at his own ex- 
pence, iince Lucullus by that means had made his army mould- 
er away ; and then carried feveral frrong places without 

ftriking a blow. To divert the king from this rcfolution, 
Lucullus determined to decamp, and joining Sextilius at 

Tigranocerta, to carry on the fiege of that place in good ear- 
reft, perfuading himfejf, that Ti grants at the head of fo nu- 
merous an army would never fit Hill, and fuffcr his wealthy 
metropolis to be taken and plundered under his eyes. As 
Luculus imagined, fo it fell out 5 for Ttgranes having fum- 
moned a council of war, it was there uuanimoufty refolved 

b Plut. in Lucull. App i an. ubi fupra. 1 Plutarch. 
u bi fupra. Ui c. in orat. pro lege Manilla. k Plut. ubi fupra. 

to 
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to attack the Romany and relieve tffe plabe, before the fV ehe- 
aiy could receive any new fiippliesV and Tqxilcfi^fyham 
Mithridafesr had Tent to diffuade the king from VehT&Kng^a 
battle, was in danger- of lofing his- head' for difap^rofing'thfeiir 
refolution. Purfuant to this'dfeteriiiination, while the Ro± 
mans were bufied in carrying ori^hdr attacks before Tigrana* 
certa, the king's army all on a ' fcddfeh appeared on the tops 
of the neighbouring hills* and was* welcomed with leudfhouts 
and acclamations by thofe who. Were 1 in the city, the hills and 
dales echoing on all'fides, vidfofy y vi&trry. The Armenians 
within the : town -flocking to the walk, menaced frbm thence 
the Romans '^ Viewing them the king's forces on the hills: Lu- 
cullus finding by the enemies motions that they were refolvecf 
to come to an engagement j left Muncena with far thoufand 
foot to coAtirtufe' th^- fiege, aftd 1 marched himfdf with ten 
thoufandfoot only and about a thoufend horfe, to meefc^the 
king, who upon a view of the Roman camp, turning to thpfe 
who attended him, Ifthcfe ; faid he* come a's'embkffadorsi 
there is enow jf them \ but if thhy come as enemies' they make 
but a very indifferent appearatice l \ As Lucullus was drawing 
up his forces to pafs a river which parted the two camps, and 
ito attack 'the enemy^ otie of his officers fiiggefted to him, that 
that dajr-was^marked in the kalendar'as 1 unlucky, the Romans 
under the -conduct of Gephri hia'ving beeil defeated on that ve- 
ry day by the Gimbrians : the general' replied calmly; 7/ is 
therefore incumbent upon us to behave oarjehes with - more gal- 
lantry, that Jo difinal a day may hentefortb become a day of joy 
and mirth for the -people of Rome^l The Armenians fuf- *j<i grant 
fered Lucuitos to ford the river without the leaft moleftation, d c f ea ted 
which he had' nofooner done^ thari charging the enemy in j>er- Lucullu 
fon at the headof his fmallarmy; to encourage his m£ri, v/ho 
Wfre under no faiallapprehenfion, he forced the right wing 
3$£give ground, and with great (laughter of the enemies pe- 
netrated to the very centre. The Romans^ thus ehcoiiraged 
by the example of their general; plied the Armenians ft> 
warmly with their javelins, chat tHb whole army begari to 
give way, and foon after .betook therrifelves to a precipitous 
flight. The Romans- pxirfwd - them a _ hundred and twenty 
furlongs, trampling all the way on hejfpsof dead bodies, till 
night coming. on> obliged them to give over the dreadful car- 
nage n * In this battle Lucullus performed the duty both of 
an experienced commander 4 and a gallant foldiferj tirhfereas 

1 Memnon.c 59. Plot, ubt fupfa. Appian. Xiph il in. 
ex Dione. m Plut. ubi fupra 3 & in Camill. & in Apoph- 
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Tigr,anes t behaved himfelf ' in a moil cowardly .manner, .hav- 
ing quitted the field in the very beginning of the engagement, 
and, attended only by. a hundred and fifty horfe, faved him- 
felf in one of his cafties °. Plutarch informs us p , , that on 
the enemies fide there fell a hundred thoufend* of the foot, 
and that but few of the cavalry efcaped ; whereas of the Ro- 
mans. five men only were killed, and a hundred wounded* 
Antiochus the philofopher, mentioning this fight fays, that 
the fun never beheld the like ; and Livy, that the Romans ne- 
ver fought at fuch a difad vantage as to numbers, the conquer- 
ors not equalling the twentieth part of the conquered (I). 
Tigranes on his flight meeting his fon in- as forlorn a condi- 
tion as himfelf, refigned to him, not without many tears, his 
diadem and royal robes, bidding him fhift for himfelf, and 
fave thdfe royal enfigns $ the young prince, .delivered them to 
a trufty friend, who, being taken by the Romans, configned 
thepi to Lucullus r . 

In the mean time Jklitbridates, having levied a confider- 
able army, was marching to join Tigranes 5 when he received 
the difmal account of his overthrow, and Coon after met the 
king himfelf quite difheartened, and in a great dread of be- 
ing taken by the Romans. Mithridates no fooner. faw him, 
but, dismounting from his horfe, he tenderly embraced him, 
and, condoling his misfortune, refigned to him his own retinae, 
and royal -apparel. Having by this, friendly treatment clear- 
ed him up, he encouraged him, inftead of bewailing unfruit- 
fully his prefent difafter, to rally his troops, raife new fupplies, 
and with frefli vigour renew the war, not queftipning but by 
a prudent condudt he might cafily repair, in another campaign, 
all the loffes he had fufFered in that. Tigranes was fo taken 
with this obliging deportment, that he not only promifed to 
follow Mithridates's advice, but moreover committed the 

0 Memnon & Plutakch. ubi fupra. Oros. 1. vi. c, 3 &Xr- 
philin. in epitome Dionis. p Plut. ubi fupra. 1 An- 

t ioch. Philofoph. in comments de diis. r Mbmnon. Plut. 

Oros. Xip-hilin. ubi fupra. 

■ 

(I) fblegon fays, that of the 'Armenians five ' thoufarid only Were 
flain, and a great many made prifoners. Orojius, on the other 
hand, writes (8), that thirty thoufand wereflain in the battle, and 
a great many in the flight, frltitarcb\ account feems to be great- 
ly exaggerated, confid- Jng that the Rofnans were but eleven thou- 
fand, or at moll according to the computation of Eutrofius^ Sextus 
•Riifiis s and Jomandts, eighteen thoufand. 
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whole management of the war to his conduit f , owning him 
fitter to deal with the Romans than himfelf. This conference 
was rio fooner over, but Tigranes difpatched meffengers to all 
his prefe&s, enjoining them to raife what forces they could : 
Magdates^ who^had been governor of Syria for the fpace of 
fourteen years: together, was ordered to abandon that king- 
dom, and haften with his army to the king's affiftance : em- 
bafiadors were fent in the joint names of Mithridates ajid 27- 
granes to the neighbouring princes, particularly to Arfaces king 
of Partbia, folliciting them to rife up in arms againft the 
common enemy, whofe unbounded ambition aimed at no- 
thing lefs than the empire of all Jfia* (K). 

While the confederate kings were thus preparing to re- 
new the war with more vigour than ever, Lucullus was em- 
ployed in reducing the ftrong holds of Armenia, From the 
field of battle he marched back to Tigranocerta y which town Ttgrano- 
was a few days after delivered up to, him by the Greek mer- ^ r ^ u ^j 

• lus 

f Plut. ubifupra. Memnon.c 59. 1 Am ah. m 

Syrian p. 118, 119. 133. 

■ 

{K) Among the remains of the fourth book of Sailujl's ^feiftory, 
,we read the entire letter of Mithridates to Arfaces on this occafi- 
<^n ; he extenuates the late viclory, afcribing it rather to the rafh 
and imprudent conduct of Tigranes, who engaged the enemy in 
narrow places, than to the Roman valour. Then addreffing Arfa- 
ces, " But you, fays he, who are lord of the great city of Se/eu- 

and the powerful kingdom of Perjla, who poffefs im~ 
menfe riches, and are one of the greatett potentates of JJia y 
*an you think the Romans will ever fuffer you quietly to en- 
joy what the gods have liberally beftowed upon you ? They 
are at war with all mankind, but efcert their cruelty chiefly on 
thofe who have wherewithal to glut their avarice. They pil- 
lage kingdoms, fell the inhabitants for flaves, plunder the tem- 
ples of the gods, acknowledging no other law but their own 
arbitrary will and pleafure. However, we are ftill in a con- 
dition, with your affiftance, to defeat their impious defigns. 
By fhutting up the panes which lead from Armenia into Mefopo- 
" tamia, you may eafiiy make their army moulder away for want 
M of provisions, and thereby gain to yourfelf the glory of fuppref- 
" fin g E reat robbers, and relieving great kings. And this a 
•* what I earneftly intrcat you to do, unlefs you had rather in - 
creafe one day with the addition of our own kingdom thr 
power of the common enemy, than by your friendlhip become 
a conqueror yourfelf." However Arfaces, or rather Pacotus 
( for Arfaces was a name common to all the Parthian Icings) could 
not be prevailed upon to come into Mithridates* s meafurcs, having 
promiied to the cmbafladors of Lucullus a ftri# neutrality. 
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cenaries that were^chere in garifon. Thefe Mtmcarn, gover- 
nor of the place, diftrufting their loyalty, had not only dis- 
armed, but .. was moreover, going to feize them ; which the 
Greeks fulpe&ing, proyid^d^ihemfejyes .with cudgels, and, 
wrapping their garments, ^out .their arms ioftead.of bucklers, 
fell iipon the . r Armenians' % and, ftripping thofe- they knocked 
down* enabledithemfelves with their artoour to attack and gaii* 
feme, of, the-/fwrts, which th^y immediately delivered- up to 
thz jJRamaris, and thereby put them in pofleffion of the 
town\*(X). From Tigranocerta Lucullus marched into the 
fmdLkirigdom of Gordyene^ where he celebrated, with the 
utmoft pomp and magnificence, the obfequies of king Zar- 
bimus^ whom Tigranes had put to death for entering into a 
private alliance with the. Romans. Lucullus bimfeff, after a 
fhort fpeech in commendation of the deCeafed, put fire to the 
funeral, pile, which was the moft ftately,and furriptuous that 
ever, had been feen in dfi a *> being adorned with all the en- 
figns of royalty, and the richeft fpoils that were found in 27- 
granocerta. In this kingdom Lucullusl found,, befides immenfe 
fums of gold and filver, fuch ftore of provilions, as enabled 

(I/) So Plutarch and Jppian>X9h who agree in* each particular. 
Bat Dio (10) informs us, that the inhabitants, moftly Cilicians\ up- 
on a difference that arofe Vetween them and the Armenians *Iet the 
Romans into die. town by night. Memnon fays(u), that Tigranes's 
commanders, haying no hopes of relief, procured good conditions 
for themfelves, and furren^ered the town to Lucullus, who, befides 
many other things of great value, found in the king's coffers 
eight thoufand talents in ready money : he allowed the foldiers to. 
plunder ;^j^city, and moreover gave to each of them eight hun- 
dred djjwnmks ; having found many players, gathered together 
from 'alX'parfs by Tigraues, who was about to dedicate a new thea- 
tre; ;}he employed them in interludes, which he exhibited for the 
. dijtterfion of the foldiery (12): the wives of the chief officers he 
'fent back untouched to their hufbands, and by that means gained 
rhenvover to his fide : the Greeks he fent to their own country, 
giving them wherewithal to defray the expences of their jour- 
ney : he gave alfo leave to the Cappadoeians^Cilicians 9 Iberians, Sec. 
who had been tranfplanted thithec againft their will, to return to 
their refpe&ive homes : ajid thus by the ruin of one, many cities, 
recovering. their inhabitants, were reftored to their antient fplen- 
dor, and ever afterwards looked upon Lucullus as their founder. 

(q ) Flu tM-c/j. in LuculL £s" Appian. in Mithriiattc . ( 1 o ) Dio, 

I. xxxv. (\\) Memnon, c. 59. (izj Plutarch, ubi 
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him to purfue the war without putting the republic to any 
manner of charges f . 

In the mean time the two confederate kings, having levied 
new force*, were taking the fiejd, and had appointed their 
troops to rendezvous in thefpacious plains on the other fide of 
mount Taurus : ' Whereupon Lumllus, leaving Gorayene, 
began hiYmafch, and paffing the Taurus^ encamped clofe by 
the enemy. There happened feveral fkirmifhes between the 
parties that were fent out to forage, without any confiderable 
advantage on either fide; but Lucullus could by no means 
draw them to a general engagement. Whereupon he refolved 
to decamp and lay fiege to Artaxata, where Tigranes had left 
his wife and children with the greater part of his treafures. 
But he' had fcarce formed his camp when the enemy appeared, 
and fat down clofe by him, with the fircalh river of Arfimia 
between the two camps. Lucullus did not allow them time Tfgranea 
to fortify their camp, but immediately drawing out his forces, an j M]. 
palTed the river, and charged the Mardian and Iberian horfe, thridates 
in whom "Tigranes chiefly confided, with fuch vigour, that defeated 
after a faint refiftance they betook themfelves to flight, and by Lucul- 
put the whole army in confufion. The Romans purfued them lus. 
all night with great daughter, took the chief officers prifoners, 
and returned the next day to the fiege loaded with an immenfe 
booty. In this battle there fell on the enemy's fide more of- 
ficers and perfons of diftin&ion than in the , former, though 
the flaughter was not near fo great. Mithridates being under 
great apprehenfion of falling into the Romans hands, fled in 
she very beginning of the battle, and his example was foon 
followed by Trigranes^ who withdrew into the rnoft re- 
mote parts of his dominions. The Romans, however, could 
not prevail upon the governor of Artaxata^ either by threats 
or promifes, to furrender the city ; and in the mean time 
great quantity of fnow falling, and the cold-growing very fe- 
vere, though it was no later in the year than the autumnal 
equinox, the foldiers requefted Lucullus by their tribunes to 
break up theficge, and allow them to retire into winter quar- 
ters; which he rejefliiig with indignation, the whole army The Ro- 
having caufed the retreat to be founded, retired in the dead man fol- 
of the night from before the <:ity, and abandoned the enter- den muti- 
prize, notwithstanding all Lucullus could fay or do to put n 9 *g**nft 
them in mind of their duty. However, he prevailed upon Lucullus. 
fome of the legions to follow him into Mygdoma, a 
warm and fruitful country, and there in hopes of a great 
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booty to lay liege to Nijibis or Antlochia Mygdonica ». This 
city was built by the Macedonians y as fofephus informs- us w > 
and had beep taken fome years before from the Parthians by 
Yigranesy who had placed there many things of great value. 
It was very ftrong of itfelf, and defended by a numerous body of 
chofen troops commanded by Gitras brother to Tigranes? hav- 
ing under him Callimacbus y who was famed for his fkill in 
fortification, and had lately defended the city of Amifiis with 
incredible bravery. The Romans rnec with a warmer recep- 
NifiHs £j 0I1 than they expected, but neverthelefs after forne months 

carried the place, having by the favour of a dark and ftormy 
night, which had obliged the ceminels toabandon their pofts, 
got over the ditch, and fcaled the wall, without being per- 
ceived by the enemy. Thofe who fled into the cattle, fur- 
rendered upon terms, among whom Guras, who was treated 
very generoufiy by Lucullus ^ but Callhnachus he loaded with 
chains tor having &t on fire the city of Amifus after the Ro- 
mans had got poffeflion of it, and thereby deprived him of an 
opportunity of obliging the Greeks by prefer ving it, as he in- 
* tended to do. Ctdlimachus promifed to difeover great fums 

of gold which lay hid under ground, provided he would give 
him his liberty 3 but could not by any means appeafe his re- 
ieMment*. Here Lucullus pa fled the winter to the great 
ktisfaclion of the foldiery ; but as lie was .preparing earjy in 
the fpring to take the field, and march out againQ: -Mi tbri dates 
and Tigranesy who had again invaded Cappadocia, the legions, 
uefufed to follow him, nor could he bring thdm to a fenfe of 
their duty, though he went in perfon from tent to tent, em- 
bracing the moft refractory, and entreating them with tears 
in his eyes to ferve but one campaign more, which he aflured 
them would put an end to the war, and inrich the con- 
querors u ith the fpoils of two wealthy kingdoms. But all was., 
to no purpofe ; the mutineers, throwing their empty purfes 
at his feet, icplicd, that as he had inriched himfelf alone, fca 
he fliould carry on the war by himfelf. Thus was that great 
commander forced to fit ftill, and fuffer the enemy to plun- 
der before his eyes the allies of the Roman people, and recover 
in great part the countries which he had taken from them. 
This fedition was ftirred up and fomented by P. C/odius y 
brother to Lucullus'* wife, a man of a reftlefs and mutinous 
temper, and whom Lucullus for his baie behaviour had turned 
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out of a commiffion, which he himfelf had given him. Clodius 
was fupported by Pompey's party at Rome y where Lucullus was 
charged with fpinning out the war, in order to be continued 
in the command of the army, which he imployed, faid his 
enemies, not in fubduing kings, but in plundering their coun- 
tries, and inriching himfelf with die booty. The charge 
perhaps was not ill-grounded ; for had Lucullus after the firft 
or fecond battle purfued Tigranes^ he might very eafily have 
prevented his railing a new army, and thereby have put an 
end to the war; but the hopes of booty made him after both 
battles abandon the enemy, and attack thofe places in which 
he had heard the king's treafures were kept j and truly the 
riches, which he heaped up in this and the Mitbridatic 
war* are almoft inconceivable. This gave his enemies a 
plauiilde pretence to ftir up the people againft him, having 
employed the forces of the republic in carrying on a war for 
his own private ends. Whereupon a law was at laft pubjifhed Pompey 
by C. Manlius , tribune of the people, whereby Luculi 'us was J** t9 fi c ' 
injoined to refign to Pompey the legions and provinces under cee * 
his command, together with the whole management of the ^^J* 
wa<r againft Mithridates and Tigranes. This law was greatly a ^Jf 
oppofed* but to no effecl:, by the nobility, who, though they ^ 
did not approve of Lz&cullus's conduct, yet could not help 
thinking lum highly injured by the people; fince Pompey was 
fent rather to take poffeiEon of the fpoils of a conquered ene- 
nay, than to carry on a war, and to triumph rather than to 

fight y. Lucullus met Pompey at the caftle of Danala in Gala- 
tia^ and endeavoured to perfuade him to return, fince Pontus 
and Armenia were already as good as conquered, and die 
kings not in a condition to oppofe the Roman forces ; but 
Pompey anfwering that he could not do otherwife than obey 
the orders of the republic, a quarrel arofe between them, 
Lucullus upbraiding Pompey with an unboundedambition, and 
Pompey Lucullus with an infatiable avarice ; and neither 
could be faid, as Veileius Paterculus obferves, to lay any 
thing to the other's charge that was not true z . At laft Pom- 
pry removed his camp, forbidding under fevere penalties any 
one to come near Lucullus^ or obey him ; and Lucullus fet 
out on his journey to Ro?ne^ where he ws received by the 
fenate with all the poflible marks of honour and efteem. He 
brought along with him gieat (tore of valuable books, with 
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which he furnilhed his library, that*was always open to men 
of learning a . 

Thefonof I N the mean time Mithridates and Tigranes had over-run 
Tigranes 'Cappadocia, and recovered all Armenia* with great part of 
takes up Pontus* and would have gained greater advantages, had not 
arms «- Tigranes^ fon* by name alfo Tigranes* taking up arms againft 
gainft bis his father, obliged him to divide his troops. The father and 
father. f on coming to a pitched battle, the latter was put to flight, 

and forced tofave himfelf in Parthia* where being joined by 
the difcontented Armenians* he perfuaded Phrahates king of 
the Parthiatts to declare war againft his father, and invade 
Armenia ; which he did at the head of a very numerous army^ 
laying fiege to Artaxata* and obliging Tigranes the elder td 
hide himfelf in the mountainous parts . of his kingdom 
PhrabaUSi finding the city in a condition to ftand a long 
fiege, left part of his forces with Tigranes the younger, and 
returned home*; which Tigranes the father hearing, he im* 
mediately abandoned the faftnefles of the mountains, and fal- 
ling upon his fon at the fiege of Artaxata* difperfed the re- 
bels with great daughter, and entered his metropolis in tri- 
umph. Tigranes the fon fled lirftto Mithridates , but finding 
him reduced to great ftraits, having been overcome a few 
And leads days before by Pompey with the lofe of forty thoufand meh, 
Pompey he went over to the Romans* and led them into Armenia 
into Ar- againft his father, as an ally of Mithridates \ By his advice 
roenia. Pompey marched againft Artaxata* where the king then re- 
fided, who hearing of his march, difpatched deputies to him; 
offering to furrender the city upon certain conditions, which 
Pompey reje&ed at the inftigation of Tigranes the younger* 
though the deputies brought along with' them in chains the 
embaffadors that Mithridates had fent to follicit fuccours a- 

gainft the Rowans. Hereupon the king being quite dispirit- 
ed, and not in a condition, after the revolt of his fon* to 
withftand the enemy, took a refolution to go and meet 
Pompey in perfon, and as he had a great opinion of his cle- 
mency and good nature, to put himfelf, without any re- 
ferve, into his hands, and acquiefce to fuch conditions as he 
fhould think fit to grant him. Accordingly he fet out for 
the camp, which was within fourteen miles of the city, 
and was met at fome difiance by a party of Roman horfe 
detached from the army to efcort him. As he entered the 
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works, two lienors fent by. Pornpey defired him to difmount, Tigranes 
no-body being allowed to come into the Roman camp on puts him* 
horfeback. The king readily obeyed, and, unbuckling his filf ™t° 
fword, delivered it into their hands. As foon as Pornpey, PompeyV 
■who went on foot to meet him, appeared, pulling off his dia- bands % 
dem, he threw himfelf at his feet ; but Pornpey embracing 
him, raifed him up, and with his own hand put the diadem 
again on his head. He afterwards conducted him to his tent, 
and there gave him audience, fitting between him and his 
fon, who did not fo much as rife up when his father came 
in, nor take any notice of him e . The king expatiated in 
commendation of Pornpey , faying, that he was come not to 
propofe, but to accept whatever conditions he fihould think fit 
to offer him 5 that he did not look upon it as any dif- 
paragement to his royal dignity to own himfelf conquered by 
one whom fortune had raifed above the reft of mankind, and 
that he had fuchan opinion of his juftice, honour, and genc- 
rofity, as to think himfelf fafer in his camp, than he could 
be in his own metropolis. Pornpey afterwards invited them 
both to fupper; but the fon abfented himfelf, which was the 
firft thing that made Pornpey conceive fome jealoufy of him <*. 
The next day Pornpey, after hearing both parties, (for Tigra- 
nes had appealed to him for juftice againft his fon) reftored 
the kingdom of Armenia to the father, with the greateft and jfrjs, 0 f. e . 
beft part of Mefopotamia ; but fet a fine upon him of fix ftores bim 
thoufand talents for making war upon the people of Rome to the 
without caufe. To the fon he gave the government of the kingdom of 
provinces of Gordyene and Sophene ; but the treafures that Armenia, 
were kept in the latter, he adjudged to the father, becaufe, 
without them, he could not pay the fine. The fon being 
thus difappointed, endeavoured firft to make his efcape, and 
afterwards, by private meflengers, follicitcd the inhabitants 
of Sophene not to deliver the treafures to his father; which 
Pornpey taking very much amifs, caufed him to be kept in 
irons, and even then he found means to ftir up Phr abates 
king of the Parthians, whofe daughter he had married, a- 
t^ainft the Romans, and to form a confpiracy again/! his fa- 
ther's life; whereupon Pornpey fent him in chains to Rowe y 
where he was kept in the houfe of L. Fla/ms a leuator ; till 
the tribunelhip ol P. Clodius, who, being bribed with a hrge 
fum <>f money, fct him at liberty in fpitc of Pompey and the 
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fenate*. The father willingly yielded to the Romans Cappa- 
docia, Cilicia, Syria, and that part of Phasnice which he pof- 
fefled, contenting himfelf with his paternal kingdom, and 
not only paid th~ fine laid upon him, but moreover made 
large prefents to Pompey, and to all the officers and foldiers 
of his army, which gained him the title of a friend and ally 
of the Roman people f. He afterwards waged war with 
Phr abates II. king of the Parthian s, by whom he was over- 
come, and wcHild have been driven out of his kingdom, had 
not a peace been foon concluded between them by the media- 
tion of Pompey*. He ever afterwards cultivated a ftri£t 
friendfhip and amity with the Romans ; infomuch that he not 
only refufed to receive Mi tbri dates, who fled to him after he 
had been routed by Pompey near mount Stella, but even of- 
fered a reward of one hundred talents to any one that fliould 
put him to death. His fecond fon alfo, by name Sariajer, 
took up arms againft him; but, by the afllftance of the Ro- 
Tigranes mans, that rebellion was foon quelled. He died in the eighty 
dies. fifth year of his age, and was fucceeded by his fon Artuafdes, 

called by Jofepbus h Artabazes, by Orojius 1 Artabanes, and 
by others Artoadijies. 
Artuafdes. Artuafdes I. out of a private grudge he bore to Artavafdes 
Year of king of Media, advifed Marc Antony, as he was marching 
the Flood, at the head of a powerful army againft the Partbians, to in- 
2962. vade Media, offering to ferve him in perfon as a guide, and 
Before to a fljfl. hj m w j tn a jj n ; s fo rce s. Marc Antony followed his 
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advice ; but in the mean time Artuafdes being privately re- 
conciled to the king of Media, he Jed the Roman army a 
long way about, over mountains, and through roads that 
were almoft impracticable ; infomuc'K that they were obliged 
to leave behind them molVpart of their baggage, and all their 
warlike engines. At laft he brought them into the province 
of Atropatcne, where Statianus, who commanded a body of 
twenty thoufand Romajis, being fet upon by the Medes and 
Partbians, while his men were tired with their long and te- 
dious march, was killed, and his whole army cut in pieces. 
Polemo king of Pontus, who had joined the Romans^ was 
taken prifoncr, and with him a great many commanders of 
diftindiion, who were come to ferve in the Roman army ; 
but of the Romans thcmfelves not one out-lived that battle. 

c Plut. & Dio, ubi fupra. Cic. in orat. pro domo fua, 
* Plut ubi fupra. Strabo, 1. xi. p. 530. Vei . Pater. I ii. 
c. 37. B Dio, 1. xxxvii. Plut. ubi fupra. & Appian. 

p. 2^4. * JosiiPH. 1. i. bell. Judaic, c. 13. & 1. xv. c. 5. 
1 Ok.09. 1. xvi. c. io. 
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After this overthrow Artuafdes marched back with his forces 
into Armenia? leaving Marc Antony at the fiege of Phrahata 
in Media Atropatena? which he was foon after obliged to 
raife, and make a precipitate retreat into Armenia? being 
clofely purfued the whole way by the joint forces of Parthians 
and Medes* After twenty feven days march he pafled the 
Araxes? which divides Media Atropatena from Armenia •? and 
having here muftered his army, found that he had loft in that 
expedition twenty thoufand foot, and four thoufand horfe, 
with all the military engines and baggage of the army He 
was met on the frontiers of Armenia by Artuafdes? whom he 
was fo far from upbraiding with bis treachery, that, on the 
contrary, he received him with greater demonftrations of 
friend (hip and kindnefs than ever he had done before. Thus 
he diflembled his refentmcnt for the prefent (and no-body 
was a greater matter of the art of diffembling than he) for 
fear of provoking the king, who had a powerful army on 
foot ; whereas the Romans were in extreme want of all things, 
and no-ways in a condition either to face an enemy or purfue 
their march. He prevailed upon Artuafdes, what by pro- 
mifes, what by his obliging behaviour, to allow his troops win- 
ter-quarters in Armenia ; which being granted, he haftened 
to the caftle of Leucocome? between Berytus and Sidon? where 
he had appointed Cleopatra to meet him. During his ftay 
here he invited Artuafdes into Egypt? pretending to have fome 
affairs of great moment to impart to him ; but the king, fuf- 
pe&ing his real deiign, excufed himfelf, as though the af- 
fairs *of his kingdom required his prefence. Antony fufpedt- 
ing that the king miftxufted him, to remove all jealoufy, 
fent £>j Dellius to him, with the character of embaffador, to 
propofe a match between the king's daughter and his fon A- 
lexander? whom he had by Cleopatra-? and then removed, as 
it was now the beginning of the fpring, to the city of Nico- 
polis in Armenia Minor. From Nicopolis he difpatched mef- 
fengers to Artuafdes? inviting him, as an ally of the Roman 
people, and a friend in whom he repofed an intire confidence, 
to come and affift him with his advice in the war which he 
was about to undertake againft the Parthians. The king Artuafdes 
again excufed himfelf at firit, but was in the end prevailed treache- 
upon, partly by his friends, partly by Antony's promifes and roufly 
npeated expreflions of friendfhip and kindnefs, to wait upon taken, avd 
huu in his c.mp, where us was immediately feized, and, by t ut in 

Antony % order, loaded with chains, and forced, through fear 9 ™" s h 
J ' D Marc An- 

* D10 p. 407. Vel. Patercui . I. ii. c, 8. Plut. in An- ton ^* 
ton. Li v. 1. exxx. 
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of a more fevere treatment, to difcover his treafures, which 

Antony appropriated to himfelf. The Armenians , upon the 
news of the king's captivity, placed his eldeft fon Artaxias 
on the throne, who ? having ventured a battle with the Ro- 
ws defeated, and obliged to fhelter himfelf among 
the Parthians, leaving his new kingdom a prey to the infa- 
tiable avarice of Antony, who, returning into Egypt with a 
great booty, entered Alexandria in triumph, Artuafdes, with 
his wife and children, being led by his chariot in golden 
chains. He afterwards prefented them to Cleopatra fitting in 
a chair of gold ; but neither the king, nor any of the Arme- 
nian captives, could be induced to give her the title of queen, 
though Antony had commanded her to be honoured by all 
with the title of queen ef kings. Antony beftowed the king- 
dom of Armenia on Alexander his fon by Cleopatra, whom he 
married to Jotape the daughter of Artavafdes king of the 
Medes. As for Artuafdes king of Armenia, he was, not long 
after, put to death by Antony's orders, and his head fent as a 
prefent to his rival the king of Media L 

Artaxias, the eldeft fon of Artuafdes, was by the Anne* 
mans proclaimed king upon the firft news of his father's cap- 
tivity ; but being overcome by the Romans, as we have men- 
tioned above, was obliged to abandon his kingdom, and fly 
into Parthia, from whence he foon returned at the head of 
a numerous army of Parthians and Armenians, and, having 
defeated the Medes who were joined in alliance with Alexan- 
der, recovered his paternal kingdom ; but did not long enjoy 
it, being ftrangled, as Tacitus informs us w , by the treachery 
of his neareft friends, or driven from the throne, as we read 
in Jofcphus n , by Archelaus king of Cappadocia, and Claudius 
Tiberius Nero, afterwards emperor. 

Artaxias II. being put to death, or, as others will have 
it, driven from the throne, the kingdom of Armenia was by 
Tiberius whom Augufius had fent to fettle the affairs of the 
eaft, beftowed on his younge brother Tigranes. Tiberius 
himfelf put the crown on his head, honouring him with the 
title of a friend and ally of the Roman people °. Tigranes, 
after a Ihort reign, was, by Tiberius's orders, put tj death, 
without any regard to the intimate rriendfhip that had once 
pafled between them, for keeping a private corrcfpondence 
with the enemies of Rome* He was fucceeded, if we believe 
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Tacitus, by his fons p , who performed nothing worth men- 
tioning, the Armenian kings being now mere deputies of the 
Roman officers who governed the eaftern provinces. 

After the death of Tigranes and his fons, the kingdom j± r malHes 
of Armenia was given by Augujlus to Artuafdes, whom fome \\ % 
will have to have been the fon of Artaxias II. but the Arme- 
nians, already tired with the Roman yoke, drove him out, 
and called in Phrahates king of Parthia, chufing to live in 
fubje&ion to the Parthians rather than to the Romans 
This revolt gave great uneafinefs to Augujlus, who, as he 
was now ftricken in years, could neither head the army in per- 
fon, nor had he any one whom he could truft A>irh the com- 
mand of it, Tiberius having withdrawn himfelf from all pub- 
lic affairs. At laft he pitched upon Caius, whom he had not 
long before adopted, a youth of no experience, and quite un- 
lit for fuch an expedition, being then only in the nineteenth 
year of his age ; however, at the approach of the Ro?nan ar- 
my, which was commanded, under Caius, by Marcus Lol- 
lius, whofe daughter, or niece, Caius had married, Phraha- 
tes withdrew his army from Armenia , and fued for peace, 
which Caius readily granted him, on condition that he ihould 
give no manner of afiiftance to. Tigranes , who, on the retreat Tigranes 
of the Parthians, had caufed himfelf to be proclaimed k.ng r . III. 
Caius having now to deal with Tigranes alone, drove him in 
a few days out of Armenia , from whence, the war being 
ended there, and Artuafdes reftored to the throne, he march- 
ed into Syria. In the mean time Artuafdes, or, as fome ftile 
him, Artabazes, being dead, Tigranes fent embafladors to 
Augujlus with rich prefents, begging of him the kingdom of 
Armenia, As in his letter to Augujlus he did not write him- 
felf king, the emperor accepted the prefents, and in his anfwer 
enjoined him,not without giving him hopes of obtaining his re- 
queft, to wait upon Caius, who was at that time in Syria 1 ; 
but Tigranes trufling more to his fword than the emperor's 
fair words, having raifed a confiderabie body of Armenians, 
made himfelf matter of feveral ftrong holds, and thereby got 
pofleffion of great part of Armenia. This obliged Caius to 
quit Syria, and march his army back into the countries which 
he had left a few months before as quite fettled. On his ar- 

p Tacitus, ubi fupra. 1 Flor. I. iv. c. 12. Vei l 
Pa tehcu l I. ii. c. 100. Tat it. Anna!. 1. ii. c. 3 D10, in Zo- 
na™ & excerpt, a Fill v*. Urfino. Sfi xt. Ri/f. in breviario. r D 1 0 , 
legar. 30. in excerpt, ab Urfin edit. 1 Dio, in c\cerpt lega;. 
a Fulv. Urfin. edit Sbxtvi Ruf. in brcv. 
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rival, having put to flight and difperfed Tigrancs's army, 
which was not in a condition to make head again ft him, he 
fat down before the caftle of Artagera* The governor of the 
place, not at all daunted at the fight of fo powerful an army, 
invited Cairn to a private conference, as if he defigned to be- 
tray the caltle ; and having infenfibly drawn the unwary prince 
clofe to the wall, dan^eroudy wounded him, and got fafe into 
the citv. This treachcrv incenfed the Ro?nans to fuch a de- 
grec, that betaking themfelves to their arms, they carried the 
place by affault, and levelled it with the ground, after hav- 
ing put all the earifon to the fword (M). The other cities 
of Armenia fubm.it ted to the conqueror, and Tigranes being 
again driven out, Ariobarzaties, a Mede by birth, was, at the 
requeft of the Armenians^ placed by Caius on the throne c . 
After the reduction of Armenia, Caius falling into a lingering 
diftemper, occalioned by his wound, refigned the command 
of the army, and begged Auguftus to give him leave to lead a 
private life in fome remote corner of the earth, and not oblige 
him to {hew himfelf at Rome, fince the indifpolition of his 
body had, in no fmall degree^ likewife affefted his mind. 
Auguftus intreated him to return at leaft into Italy \ and he, 
with great reluitancy, undertook the -journey, but died at 
Limyra, a city of Lycia u . 
Ariobar- Ariobarzanes did nothing worth mentioning. He was fuc- 

zanes. ceeded by Vonanes, whom the Armenians chofe for their king, 
Vonones. 

c Tacit. Annal i. i. 0 Vbll. Patercul. 1. ii. c. 102. 
Zonar. ex Dion. Tacit. Annal. 1. i. c. 3. Sueton. in Oc- 
tavio. 

(M Florus relates the fa& thus (13) : Domitius, whom Tigra- 
nes had made governor of Artaxata f feigning a revolt, fell upon 
Caius while he was perufing a paper which he had given him, as 
containing an account of the treafures lodged in the city. He was 
wounded, adds Florus , but foon recovered. The Romans, having 
carried the place by aflault, fee fire to it, into which the governor, 
who was wounded, throwing himfelf, gave, with his death, fatis- 
fa&ion to Cefar, who outlived him. Sextus Rufies, in hi3 brevi- 
ary, follows Florus ; but as this had been trania&ed \x\*Pari£>ia 1 and 
not in Armenia, fubjoins, that the Partbian: y to atone for fuch a 
piece of treachery, did then, for the fir ft time, give hollages to Or- 
tavianus C<rfar t and reitored the enfigm which they had taken in 
the CaJJian w.ir. He confounds whrir Suetonius ( 14) wrote of the 
Parthian:, with what others relate of the Armenians, m Making all 
along Claudius for Caius , which led Jornandes into the fame mi f* 
take, and alfo Georgiu: Syncellus in his Creek chronicle. 



(13) Fior. I iv. cap silt. (1 4) Sueton. in O&aviano, c. 2 1 
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he being driven by his own fubjedls from the kingdom of Par- 
thia, which Augujius had beftowed upon him. Vonones was 
foon obliged to abandon his new kingdom by Artabanus king 

of the Parthians and Medes? who had turned him out of his 
own. In his room he placed his own fun, by name Or odes , who rocles - 
was not long after overcome by Germanicus, and forced to 
yield the crown to Ze?io, the fon of Polerno king of Pontus y 
who, after his acceflion to the crown, was called Artaxias, 
from the city of Artaxata, where he received the crown from 
Germanicus w. Ar taxi as enjoyed the crown peaceably for Artaxias 
the fpace of fixteen years, and was fucceeded by Arfaces,whom f • 
his father Artabanus fent, upon the news of Artaxias's death, r aces * 
to invade Armenia. Arfaces, with the afliftance of the Mcdes 
and Parthians, without much trouble, got pofieflion of that 
kingdom ; but was t readier oufly murdered in the firft year 
of his reign by his own fervants, at the inftig.ition of Mithri- 
dates Iberus and his brother Pharafmenes king of Iberia, whom 
Tiberius had ftirred up againft him. A- tab anus hearing of 
his fon's death, fent back his other fon Urodcs into An/ten* a+ 
at the head of a numerous army, which was routed by Pha- 
rafmenes , who Tingling out Grades him ft If, dangeroufly wound- 
ed him, and would have di (patched him, haJ not his guards 
come timely to his refcue. Pharafmenes being matter of the 
field, took feveral cities by ftorm, and amongft others Ar- 
taxata, which he difmantled. The Parthians being thuar 
again driven out of Armenia, that kingdom was given by 
Tiberius to Mitbri dates Iberus *. 

In the beginning of his reign, Artabanus, having reco- ]VIfthrida- 
vered his own kingdom, invaded Armenia the third time, and tes Iberus 
reduced great part of it, without any regard to the menaces year 0 f 
of Tiberius ; nay, in his anfwer to the emperor's letter, com- the Flood, 
mantling him to withdraw his forces from Armenia, he up- 3027 
braids him with his parricides, murders, cruelty, incontinence, Of Chrift, 
and lazinefs ; advifes him to put an end to his fcandalous and 2 ^ 
worthlefs life, and rid the world of fuch an abominable moni- 
tor, by laying violent hands on himfclf ; and adds, that as he 
had invaded Armenia, fn he dcfiirned, alter the reduction of 
that kingdom, to fall upon Svri/4 y ; hut hij dellgn was pre- 
vented by the governor of S\ria, who not <.>nly oppo fed his 
rtuering into that king !om, but drove him out of Armenia. 
In the mean time Cat 'i\iui a, who had fucceeded Tiberius, con- 
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ceiving feme jcaloufy of Mithridates Iberus, caufed Jnm t<y 
be fent in chains to Rome y where he was kept dole prifo- 
ner till the reign of Claudius, by whom he was reftored to 
his kingdom z . During his imprifonment at Rome, the Par* 
tbians had feized on moft of the ftrong holds of Armenia , 
which he foon recovered with the afliftance of his brother 
Pharajmcnes and the Roman legions. The Romans reduced 
the forts and cities, while the Iberians, under the command 
of Pharajmenes, kept the field to make head againft Demo- 
naff es, general of the malecontent Armenians , who, having 
ventured a battle, was flain, and his whole army cut in pieces. 

Mithrida- This vi&ory put Mithridates in poiTelfion of all Armenia 1 ; 

Us. but he did not long enjoy his kingdom, being taken off by a 

florm, which broke out from a quarter whence he leaft ex- 
pected it. The faft is thus related by Tacitus & ; Pharaf- 
menes had a fon, by name Rbadamijlus, a daring young man, 
of extraordinary parts, and no lefs beloved by his own coun- 
trymen for his obliging behaviour, than efteemed by the 
neighbouring nations, in regard of his military exploits. The 
uncommon affeftion which the Iberians of all ranks fhewed 
him, joined to the eager defire which he had betrayed on fe- 
veral occafions of afcending the throne, gave his father, who 
was advanced in years, no fmall uneafinefs. To divert him 
therefore from attempting any thing upon his own perfon or 
kingdom, he cunningly turned his thoughts upon Armenia, 
telling him, that that kingdom belonged of right not to Mi- 
thridates, but to himfelf, who had refcued it from the Par- 
thians ; and that the world might very juftly condemn him 
as a mean-fpiritcd prince, and an unkind father, fliould he 
fuffer his brother to enjoy quietly a kingdom that was due to 
his own fon. Having thus inflamed the young man's ambi- 
tion, they both agreed, that the fafefl way to compafs their 
defign was, at firft, to ufe policy j and that Rhadamijius, 
pretending to fall out with his father, fliould fly to his uncle 
Mithridates, as not being able to brook the ill treatment he 
met with at home from his father and ftep mother. Mithri- 
dates pitying his condition, received and entertained him as 
if he had been his own child \ but this kindnefs did not pre- 
vent Rhadamijtus from privately ftirring up to fedition fuch 
of the chief men as he found difaffcScd to Mithridates ; 
whom after he had gained and difpofed for a revolt, feigning 
a reconciliation with his father, he returned home, and ac- 
quainted him to what pafe he had brought matters by policy. 

z Dio, 1 U. p. 670. 'Tacit. Anna!. 1. xi. c. S Sc 9. 
b'Idem, An nil. '..xii. c. io, 
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Pbarafmenes tBihliirig it how rieceflary to employ force, under 

jngJum any aid againftthe jflbamans-. lent his ion. at the head 
of a powerful araiV; to invade Armenia- and take revenge of 
fuch an unnatural proee&nna. This 



ami the revoii^ofTeyeral'cmefi Armenia i obliged^/ 




.Jatesy not' knowing whom to truft, to fliut himfelf ujun 
tr^cafele [oPGornsaSf a J place looked upon as impregnable, 
ana defende'd by.' a Roman garifdn^ 'Ceelius Pullio being go- 
vernor,' ancl' 'CaJgiriuS) a man of no lefs honefty than cou- 
rage h&ceni^ Rhddamijius having attempted in vain 
to reduce J ihe place by force,' arid tired but his men without 

recourfe to another me- 
whom he knew to 
laj^ a large fomof gold,' on condition he delivered Mi- 
tbridates into 'his ha^ds. Pullio fee wed no difinclination to 
thfe propofal ; bu)L*Ga$erius openly pro tefted, that rio bribes 
fhoiild ever prevail upon him to 'betray an ally of Rome , or 
fuffer the' kingdom of Armenia ~ a rift of the Roman Deonle. 



of " arms, with a de'fign to try in the mean time, whether he 
could periuadie \ P%arajmenes to call home his fon, and in cafe 
of refiifal, to 'acquaint T. Venidius gjjjiadratus, governor of 
fiynVi'wiih the pofture of affairs in Armenia. Cofpriui was 
fcarce departed", when Pultio^ lying 'now under no check, 
began openly" to treat with the enemy, and, being gained with 
large fums, forced, rather then perfuaded, Mitbridates to 
confent to an interview with his nephew. The time and place 
being appointed for the conference, Mitbridates went out of 
thecaftle, attended riy a fmall guard, knd was received wish 
all the marks' of Friendship arid'refpe& by Rhadamiftus r who 
falling down at his feet, embraced them, giving him, with 
great fhew of tendernefs, the title of father, and fwcaring 
by all the gods, that he fhoiild hot receive any hurt at his hands, 
cither by the fword, or by poifon. Afterwards he invited 
him into a neighbouring grove, pretending he had caufed a 
facrifice to be got ready there, that the peace might be con- 
firmed, and their antient fri^adfhip renewed in the prefenre 
of the gods. It was a curtain amor _ 

Jays, in concluding a peace, or ftrikihg an alliance, to join 
fheir right hands, and bind together the thumbs of the con- 
trading parties with a running knot, which, by one of the 
•ompany, was drawn fo tight, as to make the blood (tart out 
at the leaft prick. This blood they mutually licked, deeming 
their friendship ever after facred and inviolable, as being rati- 
lied by each other's blood. The perfon who was to perform 
Vcn.IX. Ee Ih'i 
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thu ceremony between Mithridates and Rhadamiftus* taking 
hold of Mithridates unawares, threw him down, on the ground, 
and others running in,-Joaded.him with chains, and. hurried 
him away, his wife and little children. filling the air with their 
cries, tiji they were alfo apprehended, and all thruft into cover- 
ed waggons, where they were kept under a ftrong guard, till 
Mithrida- Pbarafmenes's pleafure was known. That wicked prince, 
tes trea- without any regard . to the ties of friendfhip or blood, order- 
cberoujly ed his brother and daughter, who was wife to Mithridates* 
murdered to be put to death without delay ; which order was executed 
by buns- fry j^jg f ollj w ho, mindful of the oath he had taken not to 
pbewRha.- ^ un t | lem £y poifon or the fword, caufed them to be laid or* 
damiftus. the ground5 and prcffed to death . Mithridates 's children, 

who were very young, underwent the fame fate, tho' Rha- 
damiftus had received no fuch orders, becaufe they bewailed 
Rhada- their father's misfortune. The whole family of Mithridates 
miilaj. being thus extinft, Rhadamiftus took pofleffion of the king- 
dom of Armenia ; which when Sjhtadratus governor of Syria 
underftood, he fummoned a council of the chief officers, to 
advifc with them about the meafures that were to be taken on 
fuch an extraordinary emergency. He himfelf was for purfu- 
ing with fire and fword the authors of fo cruel and treacher- 
ous an action - y but moil of the counfellors were of opinion, 
that no notice Ihould be taken of the death of Mithridates* 
allcdging, th^t it was not their bufinefs to difcountenance, but 
rather to promote, all manner of wickednefs and treachery 
among the barbarians, that being odious to each other, and 
diviJcd among themfelves, they might the more eafily be kept 
in awe and fubjedtion to Rome. They added, that the Ro- 
man princes, being well apprifed of this policy, had beftowed 
Armenia fometimes upon one, and fometimes upon another 
family, with no other view than to raife jealoufies among the 
enemies of Rome, and fet them together by the ears. This 
opinion prevailed j but however, left they fhould forego their 
right to the difpofal of Armenia* they difpatched meflengers 
to Pbarafmenes 7 injoining him to withdraw his troops from 
that kingdom. Ip tfie mean time Julius Pelignus* governor 
of Cappadocia, a nojed coward^apd no lefs contemptible for 
.nis perfon than infampu^ for his Vices, but highly in favour 
ith the emperor Claudius* with whom he had formerly liv- 
cd in great intimacy, having (Jrawn together the auxiliaries of 
the provinces, as if he deligned to recover Armenia* began to 
ravage and plunder the neighbouring provinces, without dif- 
tindtion of friend or foe. At laft being abandoned by his 
own people, he had recourfe to Rhadamiftus* whom he en- 
couraged, being gained by rich preferrts, toalTume the title of 

king 
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king of Armenia-, and afflfted in perfdn at his coronation ; 
which when the governors of the neighbouring provinces 
heard* that the ignominy of fuch an infamous adtion might 
not redound upon them, they ferit Hehidius Prifcus with 
legion into Armenia? to ebmjfofe the unfettled ftate of affairs 
in that kingdom ; but were obliged to recal him before he 
fcotild execute his corrimiffion, being informed that Tiri'dates^ 
at the head of a formidable arnly of Parthians^ was already 
arrived on the frontiers, with a defign to afiert the antient 
right of his family to that ctown; 

Tiridates Was brother toVologefes king of Parthia 7 whoj 
tho' he laid claim to the kingdom of Armenia as held by fome 
of his anceftorsj and had even named his younger brother 
Tigranes to that crown* as foon as he afcended the throne of 
Parthld) yet, a& he* did not tare to engage in a war tvith the 
Romans ) had kept quiet at home during the reign of Mithri- 
dates Uterus, whom they had placed on the throne ; but when 
he heard that Rbadamiftusj by the murder of that prince and 
deftru&ion of his family, had ufurped a crown to Which he 
had no imaginable right or title j he then affembled all his for- 
ces, and heading them in perfon, marched into Armenia^ to 
^certain his claim by dint of arms; Rhadamijius y not dar- Rj, a ^ a- 
ing to face fo formidable an enemy, retired with his Iberian i m ^ us 
in proportion as the Parthian* advanced; The cities of Ar- d r i^ en ont 
taxdta ana! Tigranocerta voluntarily fubnlitted, and the other hy the Par* 
ftrong holds were ready to follow their example ; but in the thians. 
mean time winter coming on, which proved very fevere, and 
a great fcarcity of provifions enfuing, fufch a mortality began 
to rage in the Parthian army, as obliged Vologefes to abandon 
the enterprize, and in all fpeed return home. 

Upon their departure* Rbadamiftus again ihvaded Arme- 
nia? now more outrageous and bloody than ever, as incenfed 
againft a people that had already abandoned himj and were 
ftill reiady to revolt on the firft occafion ; infomuch, that the 
Armenians^ tho' inured to {lavery, could not brook his tyran- 
nical government; Having therefore formed a confpiracy, they • 
rofe up in arms, fecured the king's guards, and inverted the f etu ™\ ; 
palace, With a defign to retaliate upon him hte cruelty to- ut u 
wards Mithridatei ; but both he and his wife Zcnohia found 
means to make their efcape on horfe-back. Zenobia> who was t j je ^ rine . 
big with child, being foon tired with the violence of the mo- 
tion, and not able to keep up with het htrfbarid, begged him 
to deliver her by an honourable death from an ignominious 
captivity. At firft he embraced her with great tendernefs* 
and encouraged her to bear the fotigufc of the flight a little 
linger j but at laft, finding that (he was teakly to taint away, 1 

K e i and 
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and being ftruck with, fear, left, if he left her, feme other 

might poffefs her, he drew his fcymetar, and having wounded 

er, dragged her to fhe banks of the Jraxes, committing her 

body to the water. He himfelf pUrfued his flight full i*peed, 

till he reached Iberia the kingdom of his father. In the mean 

time fome fhepherds finding the body of 7*enobia. floating near 

the fliore, with manifeft figns of life* and gathering from her 

beautiful afpedi that £he was of no mean rank, bound up her 

wound, and carried her to Artaxatay from whence, her 

name and misfortune being known, fhe was conveyed, at the 

expence and care of that city, to Tiridates^ who received and 
entertained her as a queen 

Tiridates* Not long after Rhadamljius returned again into Armema f 

at the head of a powerful army of Iberians ; bqt was anew 
driven out by the Parthians^ who being foon obliged j by their 
iiUefihie broils, to return home, that unhappy kingdom was 
fhe fourth time invaded by Rhadami/ius^ and he the fame year 
forced by the Parihians 3 after they had fettled their own af- 
fairs, to abandon it. The Armenians being thus haraffed^ 
and their country near quite deftroyed by the Parthians and 
Iberians^ refolved to fend a folemn embafly to Ro?ne 9 to lay 
the ftate of their defolate nation before the emperor ftfero* 
and beg him to give them a king that could deliver^ them from 
the unexpreflible calamities they groaned under. Hereupon 
the emperor appointed Dnmitius Corbulo to fettle the affairs of 
Armenia^ and divided the forces of the eaft, fo that part of 
the auxiliaries, with two legions, were to remain in Syria j 
under the command of Numidius ^uadratus y governor of 
that province, and an equal number of allies and Romans was 
affigned to Corbulo? with an addition of the cohorts and other 
troops which wintered in Cappadocia. The confederate kings 
were ordered to make ready their forces, and obey either, 
according to the exigencies of the war. The legions were 
completed,, and polled on the borders of Armenia bridge; 
were made on the Euphrates and all things got ready to in- 
vade the Parthian territories ; however, both Corbulo and 
yjhtrfdratm thought fit, before they began holiilitics, to ex- 
hort Cologeje* by meflages to prefer peace to war, and, by 
tile delivery oi holiages, to maintain that reverence toward:* 
'the Roman people which his anccltors were wont to pay. /* j 
ioy t il<s to tain lime, and to remove, under the name of li<>( 
tayes, huh as might ai'pire to the crown, dcliveied up the 
*null ilhiilriotu, oi the family of the Arfacides* They wok- 
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received by Hijleiut a centurion, whom ^uadratus had dif- 
patohed to the king for this very end j which Corbulo no fcon- 
<er heard than he -feist drrim farm, prefedt of a cohort, to 
take them 5 and hence .a- quarrel arofe between the centurion, 
and the prefect. The decifion of the difference being refer-* 
red to the feoftages themfelves and the deputies who conduced 
them, they preferred the pretenfions of Corbulo c f N 

•In the mean time, Fohgefes having* with the utmoft ex- 
pedition, drawn together his troops, openly declared, that 
he would neither f'uffer his brother Tirid&tes to be driven from 
a kingdom which he himfelf had conferred upon him, nor tea 
hoJd it as a gift from any other power. On the other fide^ 
Qorbtdo was refolved to recover what had been formerly gain- 
ed foy Luctiilus and Po?npey \ and moreover^ the Armenians 
Implored the prote&ion both of the Romans and Parihians^ 
though they were, generally fpeaking, more addifted to the 
latter, as being linked with them in marriages, and not un- 
like in manners. To Corbulo it proved a far greater labour 
to bring his troops under difcipline than to fubdue the enemy 5 
for the legions brought out of Syria ^ by a long peace grown 
iazy and idle*, bore with much impatience the toils of war- 
There were many veterans among them that had never ftood 
centry* nor had ever feeri a camp or intrenchment, having 
fulfilled the time of their fervice in cities, where they gave 
themfeives up to all manner of debauchery. Corbulo there- 
fore, having difcharged fuch as were unfit for military duties*, 
caufed levies to be made in Cappadocia and Galatia^ and to 
thefe was added a legion from Germany^ with fome troops of 
horfe, and a detachment from the cohorts. To inure the 
foldiery to hardftiips, he kept the army encamped in the 
open fields the whole whiter, tho* the froft was fo violent, 
tSuu they could not, without much labour, break the ground, 
in order to pitch their tents. Many loft the ufe of their 
limbs by the cold ; and fome, as they ftood centry, were 
hozen to death* The fate of one foldier was very remark- 

^ Tacit. AnnaL I xll c. 2. 

( N ) Tins, occaiioutrd a ^ 1 1 i i id c r Hand i >' between die <»oikTato : 
QuaJritttii complained,, that, he had been nnjullly deprived of what 
he had conipafted by hh> own counfels ; and (Ivrbufo? on the conua- 
jy, maintained,. \ hat the kin» had fiicwti no inclination to delivec 
aoltage:., till he himlelf, h»rinj» appointed general, had changed hi:; 
Mop<-> iniu fear. Nvra t to pnt an end to their jarring:;, ordered by 
;ui edic'i, i hat, for the fuavkfnl cnndmUof ^uiJfiitus aud Corbulo^ 
,'ji.a Jan > el. IhwmlJ be aiur.'Aed u> ihen '.iltieu. 

able ; 
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able j for his hands, as he carried a bundle of wo.od* morti- 
fied, and, as he ftill clafped the burden* dropped from his 
arms as if they had been cut off. Gorbulo himfelf, : An a thin 
habit, and bare-headed, whether they marched pr.* ; worked* 
•was. continually encouraging them, more by his example than 
by fpeeches. As many, refilling to bear the rigour of the 
feafon,, began to defert, he had recourfe to feverity $ for he 
did not proceed as in other armies, where the firft, and alfo 
the feeond offence was forgiven i but inftantly put to death 
fuch as deferted their colours* Gorbulo had polled his cohorts 
in convenient places, under the command of PattiusQrpbitus} 
•whom he warned not to engage the enemy under any pre- 
tence whatfoever, but to keep within his trenches, arid wait 
for greater forces ; but he, upon the arrival of fome few troops 
of horfe, who rafhly demanded battle, having engaged the 1 
enemy* contrary to the general's orders, was fhamefully put 
to flight. This event gave great concern to Gorbulo^ who* 
after having bitterly reproached Pa£fius^ and the other com- 
manders, expelled them all from the camp, ordered them td 
lie without tents or defence, and kept theta under this ignp- 
miniqus piirufhment, till they were released at the intereeffibn 
of the whole army. 

Corbuloy having thus brought his foI,diers under good dis- 
cipline, early in the fpririg invaded Armenia $ but could by 
no means draw Tiridates to a battle* tho* his army was fupe- 
rior in number to that of the Romans. Having thereforcdn 
vided his forces, he ordered his feveral lieutenants to attack 
at once divers quarters $ and at the fa/ne time directed king 
Antiochus to fall upon t.hat part of Armenia which bordered 
upon his dominions. Phardfmenes too, king of Iberia^ hav- 
ing put to death his fon Rhadamijlus^ and thereby freed him- 
felf from all apprehenfion of difturbances at home, ravaged 
thofe parts of Armenia which lay contiguous to his kingdom. 
The Infecbiansi a nation never before confederate with the 
Romans, being gained over by Gorbulo^ poffefled themfelves 
of feveral ftrong holds, and from thence infefted, with conti- 
nual incurfions, fuch as adhered to the Parthians* Tiridates % 
being thus furrounded on all fides by enemies, difpatched cm- 
bafTadors to Gorbulo, to expoftulate, in his own name, and 
that of the Parihiansy upon what fcore it was, that, aftef 
he had fo lately delivered hoftages to the Romans? and re- 
newed with them his former friendfliipy he muft yet be driven! 
out of Armenia, a kingdom -fo' long enjoyed by his anceftors. 
He added, that his brother Vologefes had not as yet taken up 
arms, becaufe they both defired to put an end to all differen- 
ces by the way of accommodation, rathe* than by fhe fword; 

but 
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but if war were ftill to be obftinfttely .purfued by the Romans* 
he hoped that the Arfacides would not find thernfelves forfaken 
by that sourage and fortune, which their enemies had often 
tried to their coft f Corbulo,>who was well informed, that not 
a defire of peace, but the revolt of Hyrcania was what kept 
Vologefes from aflifting his brother in perfon, in his anfwer to 
this embafly, advifed Ttridjktes to recur to the emperor, and 
acknowledge his fovereignty* by accepting the crown as a 
gift of the • people of Rome, afluring him, that, by clofing 
with the meafures which he fuggefted, he Ihould enjoy the 
kingdom of Armenia, without any difturbance from the Ro- 
mans. . Hereupon Tiritfotes propofed an interview with the Tiridates 
Roman general ; for which the time and place being appoint- driven out 
ed, Tiridates declared, that he would come attended only by *y Corbulo 
a guard of a thoufand horfe, but would not xeftrain Corbulo 
to any number of troops, provided they came difarmed, as 
a proof of their difpofition to peace. From this propofal Cor- 
bulo was fully convinced, that nothing but ihares could be in- 
tended j. however,, diflembling all his apprehenfions, here- 
turned anfwer, That ipatters which concerned the intereft 
of both nations, would be more properly difcu/Ted in prefence 
of both armies, and accordingly chofe a place fit for drawing 
up his forces. On the day appointed, he advanced with his 
troops in battle array ; but Tiridates did not appear till it 
was very late, and at fuch a diftance that he could hardly be 
heard; fo that Corbulo ordered his men to retire to their fe- 
veral camps ; and foon afterwards, dividing them into three 
bodies, invaded Armenia, and reduced moft of the ftrong 
holds held by Tiridates. He ftormed in perfon the fort of Vo- 
landum y and put to the fword all that were arrived to full age, 
without the lofs of one man. Equal fuccefs attended the 
other commanders, who, in one day, took three caftles by 
ftorm ; infomuch, that all the others voluntarily fubrnitted. 
Such a {eries of good fortune encouraged the Roman general 
to attempt the fiege of Artaxata ; which Tiridates having in 
vain endeavoured to prevent, the citizens opening their gates, 
made an unreferved furrender ; whereby their pcrfons were 
faved, but the city was fired, and laid level with the ground, 
the walls being of fuch a wide circuit, that they could not 
be defended without a numerous garifon, which Corbulo coulJ 
not fpare, and at the fame time profecute the war. After 
the demolition of Artaxata, he marched his army againlt 77- 
granocerta* which not only fubrnitted to the conqueror, but 
moreover prcfented him with a golden crown, as a token of 
hofpitality and friendly reception j whereupon the town was 

fpared, 
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spared, and the inhabitants ^ere fcft in the fall enjoyment of 
their former privileges. 
Tigranes, Gorbula having thus fubdued all iw^ Tigranes was .pre- 
ferred by Nero to that crown. He was the fan of that ' Alex- 
ander ^ who was put to death by his father Heraitbe Greats 
and of Glaphira^ daughter to Archeiaas king \oi"'Cappadocia, 
Upon the new monarch Neva beftowed a gua'yd of a thoufand 
iegionajry foldiers, three cohprts, and two wings of hdrfey to 

him in maintaining his new kingdom. As he had 
lived raany years at Rome in the quality "of a hoftage* he was 
irttirely addi&ed to tint' Roman intercity and affuined no more 
tpow-er than if he had been one 'of their deputies. Several parts ' 
of Armenia were fubje&ed so the neighbouring kings* P/w- 

rafmenes* Pblemon* Arijiobulus*, and Armachus^ by way of 

inward for their Cervices again ft Tin dates and the Parisians* 

having thus fettled the affairs, of Armenia* withdrew 





into Syria , which province was. aligned td him upon the death 



of Nur^idius Quadrants the late governor." in ' the- 'mean time 
Vologefis* hearing that his brother was driven from- the throne > 
and, a itniHger efbblifhed king of Armenia* raifed two power- 
£u\ annies, one of which fent into Armenia ^ under the 
cooduft of Monefes* an experienced officer j and the other 
he headed in per fan 5 with a defign to make an inrond into 
the- Ronton provinces $ but Manefes being obliged to ra'ife the 
liege of Tlgrauocerta* and Corbulo having in time' difpdfcd his 

long the banks of the Euphrates* to as to o.bfkudi the 




enemy's march into' Syria* which province Vologefn intended 
to invade in per fan, the Pdrthlans fued for peace* and, at 
ihe tin eats of Corfado* withdrew their forces from' Armenia ; 
however., f'o kg efe s * chat he might act feem to give up hi* 
tlainl to chat kingdom, I cut embaffiidors to Rome.,, to beg it 
tif the emperor for his brother Tiridates ; bux the* cm hail a don: 
returning unfuccef-fuly VoLgej'es concluded a, peace with the 
Jrlyramians* and tin ned all his forces againil the Ramans* wit la 
a. defon to recover Armenia* and fettle his brother on that 

* — * 

throne at any rate. drjennim Ptatus* whom Nero bad- 
charged with the care of Armenia* having notice of his du- 
iign., marched with two legion:; to the aii'iilancc of Tigrane\ 
(O) : hue was foon obliged to return for want of provihons.. 

He 

fO) x }/iciiM informs f t^), dial an unlucky omen accompa- 
nied in":- enuauce huo Ainunui ; ior in palling over the Euphrates. 
■.Inch he croifed upon a bridge, die horfe which carried the coit 

( r <) 7V.\;V.7.< J anal. I. \.v . , . : 
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He took indeed a few forts, but could not hold them, the 
P arthians having bid watte a!! that part of the country. In 
the mean time Vologfcs having raifed a formidable army, took 
his rout towards Syria, which province he defined to invade, 
and thereby oblige the Romans to withdraw their troops from 
Armenia ; but finding the hanks of the Euphrates carefully 
guaf ded by Corbulo, he gave over all thoughts of making an 
inroad into Syria, and turned all his hopes and efforts towards 
Armenia v Here lie hefieged Ptetus in his winter quarters, 
who, not having courage enough to hold out till the arrival 
of Corbulo^ who was in full march to join him, dcfired a con- 
ference with the king. Vologefs refund to come in perfon, 
hut fent Vafaces, his general of horfe, to hear what Pat us 



had to propofe. In this interview, after a long debate, it ^he Ro- 
wos agreed between them, that the Romans fhould be re- ™ ans ' m " 
leafed from the fiege ; that with all their forces they fhould der the , 
depart the territories of Armenia, and deliver up all their for- ^p^ t " 
trefles and ftorcb to the Parthians* who, after a complete^^^A 
performance of thefe articles, fhould have free privilege to ^ n \ ve ,/J {t 
fend embafladors to £00*?. In the mean time Pcstus laid a o/'Arme- 
oridge over the river Arfanias y which flowed clofe to his ma,£v Vo- 



camp, under colour of marching off that way \ but it was in logefe 
reality a work injoincd him by the Parthians, as a monu- king of 
ment of their viitory, for the Romans took a different rout, Parthia. 
Before the Roman army decamped, the Armenians ^ in an in- 
citing manner, entered their works, befet all the avenues, 
challenged and carried away whatever the Romans had got by 
plunder ; nay, they even dripped the Romans of their cloaths, 
and feized their arms, the folJiers yielding whatever the ene- 
my tho ght proper to take, to cut off all 01 calion of a quar- 
rel. Vohgejcs raifed a pompous heap of all the arms and bo- 
dies of the llain, us a monument of his victory; and Pain?, 
withdrew into Cappadacia, marching forty miles a day., and 
every where dropping and forfaking his wounded, as if he 
had been clofe purfucd by the enemy. On his return to Rome, 
Nero upbraided him vvirh his iharneful behaviour; but im- 
mediately added., that he freely forgave him, lelt the ap- 
prehension of punifhment, as he was of fo fearful a temper,, 

Mnv ornaments took on a hidden :\ fii'dit, and lied back 
Moreover, a victim whit h Hood by ihe work:, as lliey were fortiiy- 
iny; iheir quai lers ayaiull' winter , broke violently llwuuy U, leaped 
quite over the pales, and (led lie add 1 -, ih.it ilie hddiers javelins 
took lire oi ihemleJves, which ieenied the more ominous, beciule 

the VnnhiifiSy waoni they were marchiny; ajjuiult, oied no oilier 

weapon:.. 
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fhould throw him into fome dangerous diftemper c. Vologejest 
after the defeat of Patus, fent embaffadors to Corbulo? defy- 
ing him to withdraw his feveral garifons from beyond theifo- 
pbrates, and let the river remain, as formerly, the common 
boundary to both empires. Corbulo too infilled, that ail the 
Parthian garifons fhould evacuate Armenia \ which the king 
complying with, all the fortifications raifed by Corbulo on 
the other fide of the Euphrates, were demoliflied. Thus, 
both by the king and Corbulo, the Armenians were left to 
their own difpofal 5 for Tigranes died foon after the inva- 
sion of the Partbians. In the mean time, the embaffadors 
of Vologefes arrived at Rome, defiring that the kingdom of 
Armenia might be beftowed upon Tiridates, and a peace con- 
cluded between the Partbians and Romans. They expati- 
ated on the clemency and moderation which Vologefes had 
fhewn to Patus and the legions, in difmiffing them free and 
unhurt, when it was in his power to have made them all 
flaves, or put them to the fword ; and added, that 77n- 
dates would, not refufe coming to Rome to receive there the 
crown, but that, as he was a Magian, the religious laws 
of his priefthood with-held him. He was ready, however, 
to addrefs himfelf to the Roman enfigns and the images of 
Cafar; and there, in the prefence of the legions, receive 
the inveftiture of the kingdom. The embaffadors being 
heard, it was unanimoufly refolved in a council of the chief 
men of the city, that war fhould be made upon the Partbi- 
ans, and the whole management thereof committed to Cor- 
inth, who, by the experience of fo many years, knew both 
the foldiery and the enemy. The embalTadors were there- 
fore difmiffed without obtaining their fuit, but loaded with 
rich prefents, thence to give hopes, that, were Tiridates to 
afk in perfon, he would not aflc in vain. The government 
of Syria was committed to SeJIius, and to Corbulo were 
granted all the forces, which were increafed by the fifteenth 
legion, led by Marius Celfus from Pannon'ia. Orders were 
alfo fent to the kings and tetrarchs in the eaft, and to all 
the governors and fuperintendants of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, to pay intire obedience to the orders of Corbulo , who 
was truired with the fame extenfive and unlimited authority, 
which the Roman people had conferred upon Pompey, in his 
Corbulo expedition againft the pirates. Corbulo having, in the be- 
Annenia B innin ? of thc f P rin g 5 drawn together all his forces, entercJ 

r ' Armenia, took and razed fome caftles, and with his very 
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name ftruck terror into the whole country ; infomuch that 
Tiridates fent embafladors to demand a ceflation of arms, and 
to agree with him on a day and place for a conference ; 
which being appointee, Corbulo fent one Tiberius Alexander , 
an ill urinous Roman knight, and Vivianus Annius, his own 
fon- in-law, to the camp of Tiridates , under colour of paying 
him a vifit, but in reality to remove from him all apprehen- 
fion of treachery or unfair dealings, which he could not well 
fear fo long as he was poflefled of fuch hoftages d . The king 
and Corbulo took each twenty horfe, and advanced to the place 
of the interview. As foon as Corbulo appeared, the king 
leaped from his horfe, and Corbulo returning the compliment, 
both on foot joined their right hands. The general commended 
the prudence and wifdom of Tiridates for preferring peace to A confe 
war, and chufing rather to compofe their differences by way rence 
of treaty than by dint of arms. The king at firft expatiated *™ e ™ h jm 
on the nobility and fplendor of his family; but purfued the Am " 
reft of his difcourfe with a great deal of modefty and conde- a es ' 
fcenfion, faying, that he would travel to Rome^ and there pre- 
fent a new fubjecSi of glory to Cafer, a prince of the Ar- 
facides his fuppliant, and that at a time when thff Parthians 
were rather victorious, than daunted by any misfortune. It 
was then agreed, that he fhould refign the royal diadem be- 
fore the image of Cafar^ never to refume it more except 
from the hand of Nero; and thus ended the conference. 
A few days after the two armies met with great parade 
and often ration . On one fide flood the Parthian horfe, 
ranged into troops, and diftinguifhed by the ftandards of their 
feveral nations. On the other were ported the legions with 
their enfigns difplayed, and the figures of the deified empe- 
rors reprefented like deities in a temple. In the centre was 
placed a tribunal, which fupported a chair of ftate with MtVs 
image. To this Tiridates approached, and having according 
to cuftom, offered facrifices, pulled off his crown, and laid it 
at the feet of the ftatue. The ceremony being over, Corbulo 
entertained the king with a fumpcuous banquet, who feemed 
to be greatly taken with the Roman cuftoms. The next day 
he defired time to vifit his brothers and his mother before he 
undertook fo long a journey, and in the mean time left his 
daughter as an hollage, with letters of fubmiffion to be fent 
to Nero, Thus he departed, and found Pacorus his younger 
bi other in Media, and his elder brother FiLgafes at E (bat ana % 
who, nut unmindful of Tigranes 9 s concerns, had, by n fptci.d 
cm bally, defired of Corinth, that his hrothei mi^hr bear no 
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marks of flavery, nor be obliged to fur render his fword, no r 
be debarred from embracing the governors of provinces, nor 
ftand waiting at their gates for admittance ; and that in Rome 
the fame honour fhould be paid him as was paid to the con- 
fute e . He was received at Rome by Nero with the utmoft 
magnificence, and entertained during his ftay in that city, at 
Tiridates the expence of above fix thoufand pounds a day. On the day 
crowned at appointed for his inauguration, the emperor appeared at the 
Rome by roftra, fitting in a curule chair, attired with a triumphal ha- 
the emperor bit, and furrounded by his guards and the cohorts, with their 
Nero. enfigns difplayed, and their colours flying. Tiridates ap- 
proaching his chair, fell down at his feet j but the emperor 
immediately raifed him with his right hand, and honoured 
him with akifs. Then Tiridates pronounced his fpecch, 
wherein he begged Nero to beftow upon him the kingdom of 
Armenia^ which he fhould always acknowledge as a gift of 
Rome. Having ended his fpeech, which was interpreted to 
the vaft crowd of fpectators by a Roman of the pretorian rank, 
and pulled off his tiara, Nero^ with his own hand, placed the 
diadem on his head. From the roftra they proceeded to the 
theatre, where the emperor placed Tiridates^ after he had re- 
newed his fupplication, on his right hand. After he had been 
for fome time entertained in Rome at an incredible expence, 
Nero difmified him, and on his departure, prefented him with 
a fum to the amount of near eight hundred thoufand pounds 
to defray theexpences of his journey f. He not only allowed 
him to rebuild the city of Artaxata, which Corbulo had de- 
molifhed ; but moreover ordered fuch Roman builders and ar- 
tificers, as the king defired, to attend him into Armenia. By 
the direction and afliftance of thefe he reftored that city to its 
former fplendor, and by way of acknowledgment called it 
Neronia^ from the name of his benefactor. He was ever af- 
ter faithful to the Romans^ who afiifted him in recovering great 
part of his kingdom taken from him by the Albania who, af- 
ter having ovci run Media and driven his brother Pacorus 
from that throne, had with a mighty army invaded Armenia. 
Tiridates met them on the frontiers, and having ventured a 
battle, his army was routed and hiinfelf narrowly efcaped be- 
ing taken prifoner. He reigned nine years after his return 
from Rome y and was fucceeded by fcveral kings, who held the 
crown as vaffals of the Roman empire, being either appointed 
or confirmed by the ernperors. In this ftate Armenia conti- 
nued till Trajan's time, who, adding Mejopotamia to his do- 
minions, reduced the antient kingdom of Armenia to the 

e Tacitus, ubi fupra. f Suiton. in Nerone. 
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form of a province, and made the Tigris the eaftern boun- 
dary of the empire, which Augujlus had thought fit to 
extend no farther than the banks of the Euphrates ; but it 
foon recovered its liberty, and was again governed by its 
own kings in the reign of Conjlantine the Great and his 
fucceflbrs, to whem the kings of Armenia were feudatories. 
In the reign of Jujiinian II. the Saracens fubdued, and held 
it till the irruption of the Turks, who polTefled thcmfelves of 
this kingdom, and gave it the name of Turcomania. The 
Turks , after the reduction of Armenia , invaded Peifia, and 
other countries fubjedr. to the emperors of the eaft, which 
gave the Armenians an opportunity of fhaking oft" the Turkijh 
yoke, and fetting up kings of their own, by whom they were 
governed till the country was again fubdued by Occadan^ or, 
as fome ftyle him, Hcccata, the fon of Cingis, and fir ft chain 
of the Tartars, Neither was the conqueft of Armenia by the 
Tartars fo abfolute as to extirpate the race of their kings ; 
feeing we read of Haithon, furnarmd the Armenian, reign- 
ing fome time after, and going in oerfon to treat with 
Mongo the great cham of Tartary, of the concerns of his 
kingdom ; and in our own chronicles v*e rind mention made 
of Leo king of Armenia, who, in the reign of Richard II. 
came into England to fue for aid againft the Turks, by whom 
he had been driven from his kingdom. In the year 
1472 of the chriftian aera, UJfan Cajfanes king of Armenia, 
fucceeding to the crown of Perfia, made Armenia a province 
of that empire; in whichjtate it continued" till the year 1522, 
when it was fubdued by Selim II. and made a province of the 
Turkijh empire. Some fay, that Selim I. reduced it on his 
return from Perfia, where he had gained a complete viSory 
over the great fophi Ifmael. But San fovin aflures us, that 
in the reign of Selim I. who died in 1520, both the Lejfcr 
and Greater Armenia had their own kings ; and adds, that 
Selim caufed the head of the king of the LcJJer Armenia to be 
cutoff and fent to I'enicr, as a mark of his victory. We read 
no where elfe of any kings of Armenia after it became a pro- 
vince of Perfia. Be that as it will, the Turkijh annals cited 
by Calvifius inform us, that Selim II. conquered Armenia in 
1522, iince which time it has ever continued (uhject to the 
Turks, except the eaftern part, which the Pi r/ltn s are mailers 
pf to this day. 
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SECT. Ill, 



The hiftory of Armenia Minor. 

aRMENI A Minor was bounded on the eaft by the 
Euphrates, parting it from Armenia Major ; on the 
fouth by mount Taurus, feparating it from Ciltcia ; on the 
welt and north by a long chain of mountains, called in dif- 
ferent places Mons Scordifcus, Amanus^ and Antitaurus. By 
thefe mountains it is divided from Cappodocia. It is a very 
mountainous country ; but the mountains are here and there 
interfperfed with pleafant and fruitful vales, abounding with 
oil and wine no- ways inferior to the belt of Greece. This 
country was a part of Cappadocia till the reign of Antiochus 
the Great, when Zadriades and Artaxias, feizing on Arme- 
nia and adding it to forne of the neighbouring provinces, in- 
troduced the diftin£t.ion of Armenia the Greater and Lejfer. 
In the time of the Romans it was divided into thefe four pro- 
vinces, Laviana, Mariana, Aravena, and Mclitene, each of 
which had their feveral cities, all mentioned by Ptolemy \ but 
thofe of chiefeit note were, Melitene, fituate in the province 
of that name, and the metropolis of Armenia Minor. It was 
afterwards called Malaxia, and now Suur. It is faid by 
Onuphrius to be a colony of the Romans and is celebrated by 
Eufebius and other ecclefiaftic wrilers for the piety of the 
chriftian inhabitants during the time of perfecution. Nico- 
polis, built by Pompey in memory of a fignal viftory obtained 
ever Tigranes the Great, whence it is ftyled Nicopolis Pom- 
peii. Garnace, a ftrong and well- fortified town, mentioned 
by Tacitus, and called Gorveas. Aza> placed by Pliny in 
Armenia, but by Ptolemy in Pontus. Arabyjfus, Dafcufa^ 
Zimara, Ladana, and many others mentioned by Ptolemy, 
of which we know nothing but the mere names. As to the 
manners, cuftoms, religion, fcV. of the inhabitants of Arme- 
nia Minor, they were much the fame with thofe of the in- 
habitants of Armenia Major , of which we have already taken 
no i.e. 

Kings of The firfr that reigned in Armenia Mhnr was Zadriades, 
Armenia whn, together with Ataxias, revolting from Antiochus the 
Minor. Great- iciv.cd on that part of his kingdom which w^s after- 

wards calicd Anvcnia Minor , a*, we have mentioned above. 
He entered into an alliance wilh the Romans, by whom h 
ma : nc.:iiu.d oil the throiu. which he had ufurpcJ. His 
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pofterity held the kingdom of Armenia till the reign of 77- 
granes I. king of the Greater Armenia, by whom Artanes, Artanes. 
the laft king of the Zadriadan race, was flain in battle. We 
find no mention of the intermediate kings, whence we may 
conclude, that they performed nothing worth mentioning. 
Tigranes having killed Artanes, and routed his army, poffef- 
fed himfelf of Aimenia Minor ; but was foon driven out by 
Pompey, who beftowed it upon Dejotarus, king, or rather Dejotarus 
tetrarch, of Galatia, for his remarkable affection to the 
people of Ro?ne, and eminent fervices during the Mitbridatic 
war, in which he obtained a coin piece vi<5rory over that king's 
generals. To Armenia Minor the fame Pompey added great 
part of Pont us , and a large portion of Cole hi s f with fome 
provinces of Galatia, which till his time had been fubjed to 
other princes. Dejotarus lived in great intimacy with Sylla, 
Lucullus, Pompey , Murena, Cato, Cicero , and Brutus,- and 
was by the fenate honoured with the title of friend and ally of 
the people of Rome, for whofe intereft he (hewed on all oc- 
cafions fuchzcal, that Pompey ufed to fay, Of all the friends 
of Rome Dejotarus was the m oft hearty, of all their allies 
the moft fincere, and the only one on whom they could en- 
tirely rely s . He proved very ferviceable to Cicero in the C/- 
Lcian war, his troors being trained up after the Roman dis- 
cipline. In the civil war he fided with Pompey, and diftin- 
guifhed himfelf in the battle of Pbarfalia. During his ab- 
sence Pbarnaces king of Pontus, revolting from the Romans, 
invaded Armenia Minor, and having obtained a complete 
victory over the joint forces 6f Dejotarus and Domitius Cal- 
vinusy "Julius Ceefars lieutenant in Afia, got in tire pofleilion 
.of that kingdom h ; but he was foon driven out by Cajar, 
who reltored Armenia to Dejotarus, whom he pardoned 
at the requeft of Brutus, obliging him to rdinquifh the 
tetrarchy of Galatia, and pay a large fum of money for 
joining Pompey in the civil war. Some writers fay, that 
Cafar reltored the kingdom not to him, but to his fon. Be 
that as it will, he retained the title of king, and either alone, 
or together with his fon, governed the kingdom of Armenia. 
He was afterwaids accufeJ at Rome by Cajicr his daughter's 
fon, as if he and his fon had plotted agamir Cafir, with a 
defign to muuler him during his ftay in the tetrarchy of Ga- 
latia ; but was cleared from that charge by Cicero, who, on 
this occafion, made the oration which is ftill extant, and pro- 
nounced it in Cajar's hou e at Rome. Dejotarus revenged 
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this calumny with the death of his daughter and hcrhufband, 
and caufed the caftle where they refided to be levelled with 
the ground'. After Ctefar's death he recovered whatever he 
had forfeited for Tiding with Pompey, having by a bribe of one 
hundred thou fan J fefterces gained Fulvla^ Marc Antony's wife, 
who caufed an edi<£t to be fixed in the capital, wherein all 
things were feigned to have been reftored to him by Cafar 
himfelf k . New troubles arifing at Rome upon the death of 
Ctefar, Dejotarus fent a body of troops to join Brutus ; but 
Amyntas, who commanded them, went ftraight to Antony's 
camp, as it he had been enjoined by Dejotarus to aflift Antony ^ 
an J not Brutus ; wheieupon, after the defeat of Brutus, De- 
jotarus was allowed to hold Armenia ; and the tetrarchy of 
Galatia, after his death, was beftowed upon Amyntas. De- 
jotarus reigned to a very great age, and, as fome fay, out- 
lived his fon Dejotarus, whom Cafar appointed king during 
, his father's life-time, 

lyjotarus Dejotarus II. reigned together with his father, and was no 

]cfs add idled to the Romans than he, having been brought up 
by Cato, as Plutarch informs us l . Cicero deemed him one 
of the beft friends he had in the world, and even trufted his 
two fons to his care during the Cilician war "\ At his miti- 
gation Dejotarus joined CaJJius in the civil war that broke 
out upon the death of Cafar ; but died before the domeitic 
troubles of the republic were fettled. As he left no iflue, that 
part of Galatia which he held was beftowed upon Amyntas 
and Cafior his filter's fon. The family of Dejotarus being 
extinct, the kingdom of Armenia Minor was firft given to 
Artuafdes king of Media, and afterwards by Marc Antony to 
Polemon king of Pontus. Polemon was fucceeded by Arche- 
laus the Cappadocian y and he by Cctys of Bofpborus. Nero 
beftowed this kingdom on Arijiobulus, great-gran dfon to 
Herod the Great, upon whofe death it fell to Tigranes his 
near relation, who dying without iflue, Arm ni 'a Minor was 
by Vefpafian made a province of the Roman empire, and con- 
tinued fo till the divifion of the empire, when it was fub- 
jedted to the eaiperors of the eaft ; and, on the decline of 
their power, fubdued firft by the Perfeans, and afterwards by 
the Turks, who gave it the name of Genech, and have held it 
ever fmcc. 
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The Hi/lory of the kingdom of Pont us* 



SECT. I. 



The dcfcription of Pontus 



SOME derive the name of this country from the neigh- Uami< 
bouring fea^ commonly called by the Latins Pontus Eu- 
xinus 9 or the Euxine fea \ others from an antient king 
named Pontus^ who imparted his name both to the country 
and the fea on which it lies. But Bocbart n makes it come 
from the Phoenician word botno 9 fignifying a filbert, as if that 
kind of nut remarkably abounded here. The word botno 9 by 
tranfpofing, changing) and adding of letters, he transforms 
into Pantos^ in the fame manner that he might have derived 
it from a thoufand other words, bearing perhaps a nearer 
fimllitude to it in found, which, in many etymologies* feems 
to be his chief, if not only rule. The country* adds he, 
gave its name to the neighbouring fea, and, in procefs of 
time, the appellation* which was peculiar to one, became 
common to all feas ; but the common opinion, viz. that the 
country borrowed its name from the fea, feems by far the 
moil probable. That fea was called by way of excellency the 
pontus, or the fea, being the greateft that was known to the 
antient inhabitants of that country; whence not only that 
tracH which we are now fpeaking of, but the whole country 
extending along the coaft$ *1vas formerly* as Strabo informs 
us, called Pontus. 

The proper Pontus, as precifely as we can gather, lies be- 
tween the forty firft and forty third degrees of north latitude, 
and was bounded by the Euxine fea on the north, by Armenia 
Minor on the fouth, by Colchis on the eaft, and by the river 
Halys on the weft. This country is divided by Ptolemy inttf 
three parts, viz* Pontus Gala tic its, Pontus Polemoniacus, and 
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Pontus Cappadccius. Pontus Galaticus 9 fo named becaufe adr 
ded to Galatia in the time of the Romans, extended from the 
Halys to the river Tbermodon. The chief cities in this trait 
were, Atnij'us, built by the Mile/tans, and peopled partly by 
them, and partly by a colony from Athens. It was at firft a 
free city, like the other Greek cities itl Afia \ but afterwards 
fubdued by Pbarnaces king of Pontus, and made the metro- 
polis of his kingdom. It was taken by Lucullus in the Mitb- 
ridatu wat, and reftored to its ahtient liberty. Eupatoria, 
clofe to AmifuSy fo called from Mithridaies Eupator its found- 
er. This city was likewife taken by Lucullus, and levelled 
with the ground j but afterwards rebuilt by Pompey, who 
made it one city with Ami/us, and gave it the name of Pom- 
peiopolis. It was taken, during the war between Ccefar and 
Pompey, by Pbarnaces king of Pontus, who put-moft part of 
the inhabitants to the fword ; but Cafar, having conquered 
Pbarnaces, made it again a free city. Amafia, feated among 
mountains at three miles diftance from the river Iris 9 now 
Cafalmach \ from whence there is a trench, as Tavernier in- 
forms us, cut out of a hard rock, to convey water to the 
town. It is ftill a large place, the capital of this country, 
and the feat of the governor or beglerbeg* The river which, 
about fixty miles below$ falls into the Euxine fea, is fo large* 
that fhips of burden can come up to the town. It is fo de- 
fended by craggy mountains* that it is inacceffible, except 
on one fide. It has been cuftomary for the eldeft fon of the 
Grandfignior to refide here till he is % called to the throne. 
This city was antiently the feat of the kings of Cappadociai 
and forne marks of its former grandeur ftill appear in the ruins 
of very magnificent buildings. It gave birth to Strabo the 
geographer, and, in Chrijtian times, was the fee of an arch- 
bifhop. Themlfcyra^ now Fanagoria, feated on a fpacious 
plain on the fea-coaft, lixty miles north-eaft of Amajia, an- 
tiently giving name to the adjoining province^ and a city of 
no fmall note* being always numbered among the chief towns 
of this diflricT: \ but at prefent a beggarly village. Cabira, 
memorable for the defeat of Mithridates by Lucullus, and af- 
terwards called Diofpotts. Comana, called Pont tea, to diftin- 
guifh it from two other cities bearing the fame name, the 
one in Cappadocia, and theother in Ptjidia. It was feated on 
the fouth borders of this province, about feventy miles from 
Tbemifcyra, and eighty from Amajia, and in antient times 
the fecond city of Pontus Galaticus 9 but now very inconfi- 
derable. 

Pontus Polemoniacus, fo called by the Romans from Pelentan 
king of this country, on whofe dead) it fell to them, extend- 
ed 
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ed from the river Thermodon to the country of the Chalybes, or 
Pontus Cappadocius. The moft confiderable cities of this pro- 
vince are, Neocafarea^ the metropolis after it became a Ro~ 
man province, and in former times a city of great renown, 
Sebaftia, fo called from Augujius, whom the Greeks ftiJed 
Seba/los. This was one of the firft cities of AJia that mad© 
head againft Tamer lan, in revenge whereof he caufed twelve 
thoufand of the inhabitants to be buried alive in pits dug for 
that purpofe. Not far from this city is mount Stella, famous 
in the Roman hiftory for the final overthrow of Mitbridates 
by Pompey. On the fame fpot, as fome writers inform us, 
Tamer/an, with an army of eight hundred thoufand Tartars, 
encountered Bajazet marching to the relief of Scbajlia with 
an army of five hundred thoufand Turks, cut two hundred 

, thoufand of his men in pieces, and took Bajazet himfelf pri- 
soner. Zela, feated near the river Lycus* and famous for the 
defeat of Triarius by Ctefar. This city was inlarged by 
Pompey, and called Megalopolis. Con/Ian tine the Great added 
it to the province of Helenopontus. Polnnonium, a famous 
town and harbour built by Polem.on, whom Marc Antony cre- 
ated king of that country. From this town, if we believe 
Ptolemy , Pontus Polenwniacus had its mine. This country is 
watered by the river Thermodon^ and is fuppofed to have 
been the kingdom of the Amazons, who admitted no men a- 
niong them, and yet were famous for warlike exploits. They 
are laid, or rather feigned, to have been originally the wives 
of thofe Scythians, who, in the reign of Sefo/iris king of E- 
gypt, broke into AJia^ A party of thefe Scythians is fa id to 
have invaded this part of Pontus, under the condudr of PI: na> 
and Scolopythus, two young men of a great family, who rwd 
been driven out of their own country bv a contrary fadiuii. 
They ruled this country for many yean ; but at Jaft both 
they and their army being all to a man trL*ac heron fly munln- 
ed, their wives, under the comm-uul of La mpeda and Mjr- 

pejia, fell upon the conquerors, and not only overthrew them, 
hut fubdued the neighbouring nations, and erecled a female 
monarchy, which they enjoyed for fomc ages. The nanus 
of their queens that occur in hiftory, arc, hampedo, Marpejio, 
Urtara, Aixtiopa, whofe fitters, Hippolite and Minalyppe, are 
feigned to have challenged Herculei undThsftus to fingle com- 
bat, and to have been conquered by them with gre;)t difficul- 
ty. Pentheftlea, who came with a body of brave hcioiiu's to 
aid Priam king of Tro-y, and was (lain by Pyrrbus fun to ./• 
chilles; (he is faid to have invented the battlc-ax. Thnleflrii* 
who, as Jujiin and others inform us, came to vilit Alexander 
the Great, while he was in Hynrwin, and plainly told him, 
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that her errand was no other than to have a child by To great 
a hero. Thefe warlike women fuffered no man to live a*» 
mong them ; if they brought forth any male children by the 
converfation they had twice a year with the men of the neigh- 
bouring countries, they either killed them, or lent them to 
their fathers 5 but the females they bred up to the ufe of arms. 
They ar6 faid to have extended their empire as far as Epbe* 
fus y but coming into Europe, they were defeated by the A- 
t'aeniaris, under the conduit of Thefeus, and driven back. But 
the whole ftory of the Amazons is defervedly looked upon as 
a mere fable, which perhaps had its rife from the cuftom 
which prevailed among the Scythian women, of accompanying 
their hufoands in their wars. 

Pontus Cappadocius, fo called becaufe it bordered on Cap- 
padoda, and was added to that province by the Romans, ex- 
tended from Pontus Polemoniacus to Colchis, having Armenia 
Minor, and the upper ftrcam of the Euphrates for its fouth- 
ern bounds. The chu-f cities of this tra£fc were, Cera fus 
built by the inhabitants of 8 in ope in Paphlagania, to whom 
it paid, as Xenopbon obferves, a yearly tribute. From this 
town Lncullus fir ft brought cherries into Italy, called there- 
fore by the Latins Cerafa. Tournefort tells us, that the 
country here is very hilly, and that the hills are covered with 
woods, wherein cherry-trees grow naturally. Tertullian i- 
ronically expoftulates with the Gentiles for not making Lu- 
cullus on this confideration a god, feeing they had beftowed 
divine honours on Bacchus, for tranfplanting the vine into the 
weflern countries. Cerajus, according to Arrian, was after- 
waids named Pharnacia ; but Strabo and Ptolemy fpeak of 
Cerajus and Pharnacia as two diftinft towns. It is ftill a 
pittty laige town known by the name of Cera 'font l e 9 and feat- 
cd on the fca-co«.lt at the foot of a little hill between two 
very ftctp rocks, with a ruinous caftlc built by the emperors 
of Trelijbnd on the top of the rock, which is to the right as 
\ <m enter the harbour. Tripoli, mentioned by Arrian and 
Pliny about three miles from the coafl., but now reduced to a 
poor village. Trapezus or Trekifond, called now Tarabofan, 
a Greek city, living been founded by the inhabitants of Si- 
;::pc, to whom it even paid tribute, as we are informed by 
Xenopbon, who palFed by Trebifond when he led back the re- 
mains of the ten thoufand. It was fituated on the fea-coaft 
in a peniniula, and furrounded by fteep mountains. The 
rfruients fpeak of it as a city of great note. After the over- 
throw of MithridaUs, who had feized it, the Romans reftored 
it, as they did moft of the Greek cities in Afia, to its former 
hbcrty and privileges. This city became famous in the middle 

ages 
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ages for the court of the Greek emperors of the family of the 
Comneni, who refided here after the Latins had made them- 
fclves matters of Conftantinople under the condudt of Baldwin 
earl of Flanders. Alexis Comnenes was the firft w ho reigned 
here with the title of emperor, though Vincent de Beauvais 
gives him only the title of lord of Trebifond. He began his 
reign in 1204- and David Convenes, the eleventh in fuccef- 
fion, was overcome, and cruelly murdered with his feven 
fons, by Mohammed the Great in 1461, when Trebifond was 
taken by the Turks, and Pontus^ Paphlagonia^ and Qappa- 
docia, which the emperors of Trebifond had held* fubmitted 
to the conqueror. It is ftill a very confiderable city, and a 
place of great refort for the trade to Conftantinople , Cajfa, and 
other places on the Pontus, or Black-fea. It contains twen- 
ty thoufand inhabitants, but having luffered a great deal in 
wars, efpecially in 1617, when it was burnt by the Ruffi- 
ans, the buildings are very inconfHerable. The caftle is 
pretty large, and built ou a rock, out of which the ditches, 
that furround it, are cut. The infcriptioi] that is on the gate 
of the caftle fliews- that the emperor yujlinian repaired the 
edifices of the city. It is ftrange that Procopius fhould not 
mention this, feeing he employs three entire books in deferr- 
ing even the moft inconsiderable buildings ere£ted by that 
prince in every corner of his empire. That hiftorian barely 
tells us, that *Juflinian caufed an aquedu£t to be built at Tre- 
bifond? and called it the aqueduct of S. Eugenius the martyr. 
The port of Trebifond, called Platena, is to the eaft of the 
town. The emperor Adrian caufed it to be repaired, as we 
are informed by Arrian. The harbour which the Genoefe are 
faid to have made there is almoft deftroyed. This town was 
in former ages a place of great trade, as appears from feveral 
medals produced by Tournefort. 

The chief rivers of Pontus are, the Hal) s, which rifing in Risers. 
the greater Cappadoria, divides Pontus from Paphlogonia, and 
not far from Amifus difcharges itfelf into the Euxine fea. It 
flows towards the weft, and then bends to the north, as Stra- 
bo defcribes it ; but all our modern geographers make it 
come from the eaft, following therein Herodotus, whofc 
miftake was long ago taken notice of, and corrected by Ar- 
rian, who fui veyed fhefe places by order of the emperor A- 
drian. It rook its name, as Strabo informs us, from the falt- 
pits, in which great part of the country abounds through 
which it flows. The /w, now Cafulmac y which has its rife 
in Pontus, and, receiving into its channel the Lynn, and the 
final! river of The?nifcyra falls into the Euxine lea not far 
from the Halys. The Thermodovy a ri\cr famous among the 
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antienfs for watering the little empire of the Amazons. It had 
its rife near the fmail city of Pharwraa in Pont us Polemcnia- 
cus* and difcharged tffelf, like the other rivers of Pantus> into 

the Euxine fea. 

The arr of this country ts reckoned very wfiolefome, and 
the foil in manv places fruitful ; the hills are for the molt part 
covered with olive or cherry-trees, and the plains abound with 
si! forts, of grn«i, being plentifully watered with fmall rivers* 
The honey of' this country is of a very particular nature ; 
fclws eft eel it had on the array of the ten thoufand is /elated 
by Xenoph&n : lt As there were a great many hee-hives in. 

the neighbourhood; of Trapczus or Trebifond y fays this au- 
4,1 thoi> <uu foldiers having eat greedily of it, were taken 
tc with violent evacuations upwards and downwards, attend- 
k£ : ed with deliriums : fuch as w/ere the leaft affected feemed 
to be drunk, and the others to have run quite diftracted : 
the ground was ftrewn with bodies as after a battle ; none,, 
however,, died of it, and the diftemper ceafed the next 
cc day about the fame hour that it began. Atiftotle was of 
opinion, that :he bets gathered this honey from the box- 
** trees, and adds, that it deprived rhofe of theip fenfes who 
were in health before eating it j and, on the contrary,, 
cured fuch as were already mad. Pliny fpealcs of it thus \, 
ct In fbme years the honey is very dangerous about; Kera- 
* c clea m Po:iius\ authors- know not from what flowers, the 
cc bees extract it. Here is what we have been able to, learn 
6C of this matter : there is a plant in. thofe parts called /Ego- 
ir - Utbron, whofe leaves in a wet fprlng imbibe a very dan- 
cc gerous quality : the honey which the bees extract from 
them- is more liquid than ufual, more heavy and redder ; 
it 5 f.ne'l. caufes freezing ; thofe who eat of it, lie on the 
ground, fweat violently, and care for nothing but coolers. 
There is alio found, on the fame coaii of the Pontus, an- 
other fort of honey called Mcencmenon^ becaufe it makes 
c< - tholb run mad who eat of ir. 
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'Tis thought the bees col- 
lect it from the flower. of the Rhododendros^ which the fo- 
refls there abound with. The people of thofe parts, tho* 
they pay the Romans part of their tribute in wax, are veiy 
cautious how they offer them their honey. " 
It is commonly believed, that the antieni Inhabitants of 
this country were the descendants of Tubal,, but in proccl.i 
of time mixed with Cdp[mdoeians y Paphlagoniaus^ and other 
foreign nations, not to mention the many Greek colonic* 
which fettle. 1 in thefe parts, and maintained themfelves free till 
the time of the latter kings of Pcntus, when moft of them weie 
reduced by A'L ; tbri 'data the Great , and Pharnacet* As for then 
arts and manufacturer, all we know is, that the inhabitants ot* 

Pontic- 
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Pvntus Cappadccim called Chaljbes\ are celebrated hy tSte 
aritients for their extraordinary fkiii in working of iron, and 
making of Iteel armour '; whence they are faid to have had 
theif name j and truly they feem to have excelled mudi 
rhore in the labours of the 'hand, than in rhofe of the 
head. They -were Very likely a trading people, having rite- 
ny convenient havens on the Euxine fea, and great ftore of 
timber proper for building of fhips growing on the coatft. 
Their language and religion were much the fame with thofc 
of 'Cappadociv, of which hereafter. Their chief deities 
were, Ceres, "Jupiter, and Neptune, to whom they offered 
burnc-facrifices, pouring on the fire, honey, milk, oil and 
wiroe. In honour of Neptune, they ufed to drive into 
the fea chariots drawn by four white horfes, which they 
drowned. 

This country was originally a part of Gappadocia, ex- Cow/a- 
tending from mount Taitrns to the Euxine fea, and divided Tmff- 
into feveral petty kingdoms, which, if we believe Diodorus^ 
were firft fubdued by Ninas. The Medes and Per/tans were 
in their turns matters of this and all the countries bordering * 
on the Euxine fea. The latter divided Cappadocia into two 
fatrepies or govemrnehtsj and bellowed that part or fatrapy,, 
which was afterwards by the Macedonians named Politics^ 
on one of the anceftors of Mithridates± as "fttftin informs 
us. This happened, as it is commonly believed, in the 
reign of Darius the fon of Hyjiajpes^ who conferred this 
new kingdom on one jfrtabaxrs of the royal family of Per- 
Jia - 9 fo that Pont us, which to that time had been but a pro- 
vince of Gappadocia, began to be ruled by its own kings, 
and be a feparate kingdom in the reigrt of Darius Hyftaf- 
pes. However, they paid tribute to the Per/Jans, and were 
in a manner their vaflals till the reign of Ariobar%ancs, 
who {hook off the Perfian yoke and greatly enlarged his 
fmall kingdom. In procefs of time th<* kings of Pont as b<s- 
came very confiderable, having added to their dominions 
ail Cappadocia, Paphlagbnia, and great part of Bithynia ro 
the weft, and of Colchis to the fouth ; infomuch, that Mi- 
thridates VII' funumed Eupator^ is looked upon as one of 
the moft powerful princes that ever reigned in the enh, 
having held out for forty jcars together again ft the AV 
mans j though their armies were con* in ahded by the grcattft 
generals which Rome ever produced, namely by Sylta, Lu- 
cttilus, and Por/fpey. The kingdom of Pzi.tus w.ib govern- 



ed bv princes delcciulcd from *1th<rmenf* of the royal family 
of Perjia, till the death of D<j)iu>, i\>n to Ph^nacts IT, 
in whom the <iJ ivnuulan fcimilv 4-jj.JeJ. Vpon the de^th 
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of DariUs, which happened foon after the battle of Philip* 
pi, the kingdom of Pontus was beftowed by the Romans on 
Zeno, who was fucceeded by his fon Polemon I. and he by 
his fon Polemon II. upon whofe death the family of Zeno 
being extinfi, the kingdom 6f Pontus was made a Roman 
province in the reign of the emperor Claudius* I 

SECT. II. 



The reigns of the kings oj Pontus. 



^ • < r _ 

Artaba- / | ^ H E firft king of Pontus,, we find ntentidfled in hi£ 
zcs. i tory, is Artabaxesy whom Darius the fon of Hyf- 

y^^j preferred to that crown °'. Some writers tell 
us, that he was one of the feiren competitors to the king- 
dom of Perfia upon the death of Gambyfa ; and others, 
that he was defcended from one of them, which feems 
more probable* feeing he is not named among them by 
Herodottb. 

Rhodoba- Rbodobates appears netft \ he is mentioned by Laertius * 9 
tes. an d f a j<j to fo ave re igned in the time of Darius x Notbus ; 

Whence it is plains that he did riot fucceed Artaba%es+ 
who vtfas contemporary with Darius Hyftafpes* between 
whofe reign and that of Darius II. furnamed Nothus 9 chro- 
nologers count aboVe eighty years,. 
Mithrida- Rbodobates was fucceeded by Mithridates I. who refuf- 
tes Is * n S to P a y r ^ e u ^ ua I tribute to Artaxerxes Mnemon king of 

Perjia 9 was by him otferconle in battle j but a peace was 
foon after concluded between them by the mediation of 
Tijfaphernes. He entered into an alliance with Clearchus 9 
afterwards tyrafrt of Heraclea^ by whom he was betrayed 
and taken prifoneri For Clearchus having promifed to deli- 
ver the city of Heraclea into his handsj Mithridates nofoon- 
er entered the town, but he and tbofe that attended him were 
furrounded and difarmed- The king was detained prifoner 
till fuch time as he paid a large fum for his ranfom, and 
then difmifled This is all we read of him in hiftory. 
Xenophon gives him only the title of governor of Cappa- 

docia. 

Ariobar- Mithridates was fucceeded by Ariobar%anes 9 who, being 
zanci. appointed by Artaxerxes governor of Lydia+ Ionia , and 

Phrygian employed the forces that were under his command 
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agaiqft his prince, and not only invaded the kingdom of 
Pontus 9 but added to it great part of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, which to that time had been fubjeft to the Perfians. 
Autophradates^ fent by Jrtaxerxes to difpoffefs him of the 
provinces which he had feized, laid liege to AJfcsj and at 
the fame time Coiys king of Paphfagonia fat down before 
Seftus ; but were both obliged to withdraw by Agejilaus 
and Timotbeus the Athenian, whom Jriobarzanes had with 
great promifes invited to his affiftance. The king, being 
by their timely arrival delivered from the dangers that 
threatened him, rewarded Agefilaus with a great fum of 
money, and bellowed on Timotbeus. the cities of Erithon 
and Sejius, which he had not long before taken from the 
Perfeans. He ufed his utmoft endeavours, as Demoftbenes 
informs us, to reconcile the Lacedemonians and Toebans ; 
but not being able to bring the Thebans to any reafonable 
terms, he ai&fted the Lacedemonians with imrnenfefums of 
money. The Athenians^ as the fame author acquaints us r , 
fhewed fuch an efteem for this prince, that they not only 
made him free of tneir city, but granted both him and 
his children whatever they afked of them. He was mur- 
dered, as we read in Arijlotle r , in the twenty eighth year 
of his reign by one Mithridates y whom fome take to be his 
fon. As the death of Jriobarzanes happened at the time 
that Alexander the Great invaded Perjia, the kingdom of 
Pontes was feized on by the Macedonians, but recovered by 
Mitbridates II. fon to Ariabarzanes, in the reign of Antigo- Mithrida. 
nusy to whofe (hare that country fell. This event is relat- tes II. 
ed thus by Polybius \ Florus u , Aurelius Viclor w ? and o- 
thers : Antigonus having dreamt that he had a field in which 
gold grew ^after the manner of corn, and that Mttbridates 
cut it down and carried it into Pontus y began to entertain no 
fmall jealoufy againft him, and even gave private orders for 
the apprehending of him, with a defign to put him to death. 
But Mithridates, having received from Demetrius timely 
notice of the king's intention, withdrew into Papblago- 
nia, attended only by fix horfem^n. Here, with the afiift- 
ance of* many others that joined him, he poflefled himfclf of 
Clniatum, a ftrong hold ficuafed near mount O/gafys, and 
from thence, his army growing daily ftronger, made an 
irruption into Cappadocia, anJ having driven the commanders 

r Dt most h • orat. contra Ariitocrat. r An is tot. 1. 

V. Politl. C IO. r Po LYBi 1. V. p. 388. u FLO*, 

hi c. 5. w Aurel. Victor, de vir. illuftribus, c. 76 & 
■Stkabo, 1 xii. p, 562. 
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of Antigonus from that part which borders on Pmtus, he 
entered in triumph his paternal kingdom, which in fpite of 
aJ! the efforts of Antigonus he held for the fpace of twen- 
ty fix years, and tranfmitted to his pofterity. During his 
father's life-time he was highly in favour with Artaxerxe* 
Mnemon, having, to gratify that prince, treacheroufly murder- 
ed Datames, governor of Cappadocia, who oppofed his de- 
figns upon that country. He is faid to have lived to the 
age of eighty four years *. Diodorus teJIs us, that he was 
put to death by Antigonus for fiding with Cajfander \ he was 

fucceeded by his Con 
Mithnda- Mitbridates III. who added to the kingdom of Pontus all 
tes III. Cappadccia, and Paphlagonia, as Diodorus informs us f. He 

entered into an alliance with the inhabitants of Hcraclea, af- 
ter fevcral unfucccfcful attempts upon that city. He reigned 
thirty fix years. 

Ariobar- Mitbridates III, was fucceeded by his fun Ariobarzanes II. 
-/anes II. who made war upon the Galatians ; but with what fuccefe, 

we know not. 

Mithrida- Mitbridates IV. came to the crown on the death of his 

ics IV. father Ariobarzanes j as he was then very young, the Ga- 
latians invaded his kingdom, and were attended with fuccefs ; 
but all on a hidden turned their forces againft the free city of 
Her aclea ; but not being able to m alter jc, they returned 
home, and fuffcred Mitbridates to recover and peaceably en- 
joy what they had feized. 

JVfithriJa- Mitbridates V. who fucceeded his father Mitbridates IV. 

tes V. made war upon the inhabitants of Sinope, a Greek city upon 

the coaft of Paphlagouia ; he made himfelf mafter of all the 
adjoining places ; but finding the whole peninfula, on which 
Sinopt itfclf ftood, weii fortified, and ganfoned, 'not only by 
the inhabitants, but alfo by their allies the Rbodians y he gave 
over th.* enterprise". He afterwards proved a great friend 
to cite Rbodians, and aflifled them with money to repair the 
lofl'.s they had fuffcred by an earthquake. He entered into 
a ihizt alliance with Antiochus the Great, who married one of 
hi* d.iuuhters, named Laodice. 

p;, arracC5 His fun Phurnacts I. falling unexpectedly on the city of 
j Sinope, rook it by ftorrn ; whereupon the Rhodium fent em- 

ba/iatiurs to Roma to complain of the violent proceedings of 
the Icing of Pentm againft their allies ; but Pharnaces was 
fu far from beiiii 1 ; intimidated at the rhreats of the Romans* 

* Plutarch, in Dinner. Appian. in Mithridat, p. 176. 
& LueiAN. in longicvi*. p. 176. ] Diodor. 1. x. *Polyb. 
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that on the contrary he invaded the territories of Eumenes 
fejng of Pergamus, a great friend and ally of the republic* 
Eumenes likewife difpatched embaiTadors to Rome to complain 
of Pharnaces, and in the mean time entering into an alliance 
with Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, fecured his dominions 
againft any attempts of the enemy. Pharnaces finding 
himfelf thus difappointed, and not caring to engage in a 
war with the Romans, fent deputies to Rome to complain 
of Eumenes and Ariarathes, as if they had been the ag- 
greflbrs. Hereupon Marcius and other Roman citizens of 
great integrity were fent into Afia as umpires hetween the 
contending parties, and charged to compofe, if poffible, all 
differences in an amicable manner. Marcius found Eumenes 
and Ariarathes encamped with a conliderable army in the 
plains of Amijus, but ready to lay down arms, and refer 
the whole matter to arbitration ; whereupon he enjoined them 
to withdraw their forces from the enemy's country, which 
they did accordingly, ordering their troops the very next 
morning to march back into Galatia. But Pharnaces could 
by no means be prevailed upon to come to an interview with 
Eumenes, or aflift at any conference where he (hould be pre- 
fent; with much ado they perfuaded him to fend emballa- 
dors with full power to treat of fuch matters as concerned 
both nations, and to agree to fuch articles as the arbitrators 
fliould judge equitable. The conference being opened, thofe, 
who were fent by Pharnaces, ftarted fo many difficulties, that 
nothing could be fettled ; wherefore Marcius, plainly per- 
ceiving that Pharnaces had no mind to come to an agree- 
ment, broke off the conference, and returned to Rome. Up- 
on his departure Eumenes took the field again, and Pharnaces 
on his fide fent Leocritus, his commander in chief, ac the 
head of ten thoufand men, to lay wafte Galatia, at that time 
fubjeft to Eumenes. Leocritus on his march beiiecred the citv 
of TeioSy or, as fome call it, Pius, and having obliged th* 
garifon, which entirely confided of mercenaries, to capitu- 
late, he promifed to convey them with their arms and effects 
to what place they fbould chufe ; but having foon ai'tur then- 
departure received exprefs orders from Pharnaces to put (hern 
all to the fword, he pitrfued them, and flew them to a 
man In this war Pharnaca depended upon the ani/bnee 
of Seleucus king of Syria, who was already come as far cs 
mount Taurus, in order to join him; but being reminded by 
the Roman ernbafladors of the articles itipulatcd between u% 
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father Antiochus and the republic, he thought fit to barch 
back, and leave Pharriaces to ihift for himfeJf 7 . The king 
of Pont us finding himfelf thus difappointed, and at the fame 
time his dominions invaded by the confederate kings of Per- 
gamus and Cappadocia fupported by the Romans , condefcend 4 - 
ed at laft to fue for peace, which was granted him upon 
the following conditions : that he fliould forthwith withdraw 
his forces from Galatia^ and difannul all engagements and al- 
liances with the inhabitants of that country ; that he fliould 
in like manner evacuate Paphlagonia^ and fend back to their 
refpexftive homes with all their effects fuch as he had carried 
thence into flavery ; that he fliould reftore to Arlarathes all 
the places which he had taken during the war, the hoftages; 
of both kings, all their prifoners without ranfom, and more- 
over deliver up to them fuch of their fubje&s^ as from the 
firft breaking out of the war had fled to himj that he fhould 
return to Morzias, a petty king in thofe parts, and to Art- 
arathes the nine hundred talents, which he had feized in the 
war, and pay down three hundred more to Eumenes^ as a fine 
for invading his dominions without any provocation. Mitbri- 
dates king of Armenia, having in this war joined Pharna- 
ces, was by the articles of agreement obliged to pay three 
hundred talents to Arlarathes for having affifted his enemy 4 
contrary to a treaty of peace and alliance at that time fub- 
fifting between them. In this treaty were comprized Ar- 
taxias king of Armenia, Gatalus king of Sarfhaiia, Acufilo- 
ehus another petty king, and the free cities of Heraclea, Me- 
fembrya, Cberfonefus, and Cyzicus a . The city of Sincpe re- 
mained to Pbarnaces, and was held by his fucceflbrs till the 
time of the Mithrldatic war, when it was reftored by Lu- 
cullus to its former liberty. The hoftages for the perform- 
ance of thefe articles were no fooner delivered, but the con- 
federate kings disbanded their armies, and retired home. 
Pbarnaces died foon after, and left to his fon Mithridates 
the kingdom of Pontus, more weakened by this peace than 
by all his wars. Pliny tells us b , that the herb centory had 
its name in Greek from this king, who is fu ppofed to have 
applied himfelf to the ftudy of botanies, 
Mithrida Mithridates VL was the firft king of Pontus that entered 
tcs VI imo an a '" ancc w ' f h crie Romans 1 fending them a confider- 

able fupply of fhips in their third war with the Carthagini- 
a?nc. He Hkewife proved a faithful ally to them in the war 
which they carried on, at firft with great lofs, againft Arijlo- 

z Diodor. ubi fupra. a PoLVB. legat. £9. *Plin. I. xxv. 
C, 4, c Appian. in Michridatic. p. 171. 
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nicusj who upon the death of Attalus laid claim to the king- 
dom of Pergamus. After the defeat of P% Crajffus nioft of 
the princes of Afia either fided with /triji aniens, or retired 
home; but Mithridates could by no offers or promifes ht 
prevailed upon to abandon the caufe had once efpoufed ; 
on which conlideration he was rewarded by the fenate with 
Pbrygia Major, add honoured with the title of friend and a!*- 
\y 6i the people of Rome*. Appian tells us that Pbrygia 
was beftowed on him, not by the fenate, but by Manius A- 
qui litis, who fucceeded M. Per per na in the commsnd of the 
Roman forces in Afia* being bribed thereunto by the Icing 
with a large fum of money c . Be that as it will, it is certain, 
that the fenate took Pbrygia away from his fon, during his 
minority, and declared it a free and independent ftate, as he 
himfelf complains in his fpeech related by TrogusK Mith- 
ri dates after a long and profperous reign was treacheroufly 
murdered by forne of his intiinatc acquaintance. He left 
two fons, of which the elder named alio Mithridates, fuc- 
fceeding him in the kingdom of Pontes, eclipfed all thofe 
who had reigned before him, and is generally counted one of 
the greateft princes that ever fwayed a fceptre* He maintain- 
ed a tnoft bloody War with the Romans for the fpace of for- 



ty fix years, and alone gave them more trouble, as their own 
writers witnefs, than Pyrrhus> Hannilal, and die powerful 
kings of Syria and. Mace Aon had done altogether. He receiv- 
ed many dreadful overthrows, his armies were often cut in 
pieces, his ftrong holds taken and levelled with the ground, 
and his whole kingdom laid wafte; but flill he returned more 
formidable than ever, as if he had received new ftrength from 
his very lofles ; and at laft in fpite of all the efforts of' his 
powerful adverfaries, died a voluntary death in his own king- 
dom, which he transmitted to his pofrerity. We fhall giver 
here a fhort, but diftincl account of his war with the Ro- 
mans , commonly called the Mithrtdatic war, it being one 

of the greateft and moft expenfive that the republic ever 
waged. 

Mithridates VII. furnamed the Great, was according to Mithridz 
Strabo, eleven years old ; according to Eutropius, twelve ; tes VII. 
and according to Memnon, thirteen, when he came to the Year of 
throne. His future greatnefs was foretold, if Tragus may be the Mood, 
ctcdited B , by two comets, one of which appeared at his birth, 
and the other the firft year of his reign. Both thefe comets 

dJi/sTiN. 1. xxxrii. c. 1. c Afjma*. in Mirhridatic. p. 
1 77. & 208. & 1. i. bell, civil, p. 302, 3uj. iJl'stin. ubi 
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were feen for feventy days and feventy nights together; their 
fplendor was fuch as to eclipfe the fun, and raife in people's 
minds the dread of a final conflagration. They covered the 
fourth part of the heaven, and in rifing or fetting took up 
the fpace of four hours (P). 

Mithridates began his reign with moft inhuman and unna- 
tural ads of cruelty pra£tifed on his mother and neareft rela- 
tions. His father by his laft will appointed him and his mother 
joint heirs to the kingdom ; but he claiming the whole, 
threw his mother into prifon, where he kept her under clofe 
confinement, till through hard ufage fhe ended her days h . 
Servius fays, that he poifoned her, that he might being 
then but a child lie under no check *. Thofe, to whom the 
care of his education was committed, obferving him to be of 
a cruel and unruly temper, made various attempts on his 
life, but could never compafs their defign, he being always on 
his guard, and armed, even in fo tender an age, againft all man- 
ner of treachery, without ever Ihewing the leaft diffidence (Q~)* 



h Memnon, in excerpt. Photii, c. 32. Str^b. I. x. p. 477. 
Justin. I. xxxvii. c. 1. 1 Servius, in Virgil. 1. vi. iEneid. 

(P) That which appeared at his birth mud be the comet which 
Seneca mentions in the following words (16) : " In the reign of 
44 king Attaius there appeared a comet, which being fmall at firft, 
" afterwards fpread itfelf as far as the equino&ial circle, fo that 
*« its extent equalled that region of the heaven which we call the 
6i milky way." If this comet appeared, as Seneca affirms, in the 
reign of Attains, Wt mud allow Mithridates, with Eutropius (17), 
and Orofius (i8\ who ufually follow Livy 9 feventy two years of 
life ; for had he lived only fixty eight or fixty nine, as Appian in- 
sinuates 19), the comet had appeared after the death of Attaius, 
and not in his reign, as Seneca fays. 

(Qj Jujiin tells us (20 ) t that his governors made him ride and 
perform his cxercifes on a wild and unmanageable horfe, which he 
governed with fuch tfcill and dexterity, that his very enemies could 
not but admire and applaud him. They had afterwards recourfe to 
poi.on ; but he being apprifed of their treacherous defigns, armed 
himlelf againit them with fuch antidotes and prefervatives, that 
when he attempted in his old age to poifon himfelf, the 
molt exquifi:e potions rather nouriftied than dertroyed the confti- 
tution of lib body Martial : 2 1 ) fays, that he was from his in- 

\\C) .W«, lih wii. c K. fr] Eutrop. lib. vi. ( 1 8) Or of. 
Lb vi. 1 ;. (19 Appian p. 249. \Zo) Jujiin. L xxxvii- 
c. [z\) Mart. ItH. v. 
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In his youth, to inure his body to hardfliips, he applied him- 
felf to the manly exercife of hunting, pafling whoje months in 
the open fields, and often taking his reft amidft the frozen 
(how. When he came of age, he married his own fiftcr, 
by name Laodice^ a thing frequently praflifed in thofe days 
by the eaftern kings, and had by her a fon named Pkarnaces. 
Having now an heir to his kingdom, and afpiring to nothing 
lefs than the ejppire of all AJia, attended with a few friends, 
he undertook a progrefs thro' the various kingdoms of that great 
continent, witrra defign to obferve the cuftoms, Jaws, and 
manners of the inhabitants, to learn their different languages, 
whereof he is faid to havefpoke twenty two, to take an efti- 
mate of their ftrength, and above all, to view narrowly their 
frrong holds, and fortified towns. In this journey he fpent 
three years, during which time it being noifed abroad that he 
was dead, his wife Laodice gave herfelf up to all manner of 
lewdnefsj and having brought forth a fon by a criminal 
converfation with one of the lords of her court, to conceal 
her guilt, and avoid the juft refentment of her provoked huf- 
band, welcomed him on his return with a poifoned potion, 
"which had no other effeft but to incenfe him more again ft 
her, and haften her own deftruftion, which was foon efte&ed 
by his order, all thofe being involved in the fame punifhment, 
who were any ways acceifary to her incontinency and dif- 
Ioyalty Ic . 

And now thinking it time to put in execution his v 'aft Invades 
defigns, he invaded, and eafily reduced the neighbouring Paphlago 
kingdom of Paphlagonia^ which he divided with his friend n,a - 
and ally Nicomedes king of Bit by via. As the Romans hail not 
long before declared Paphlagcnia a free ftate, they fent em- 

k Justin, ubi fupra. 

fancy fo accuflomed to take poifon, that in his old age no poifon 
could hurt him. 

Profecit pnto Mitbri dates fapt <veneno % 
7 oxica ne poffent f<s<va no cere Jib*. 

He was the inventor of Mithriiate, which borrowed its name 
from him, as P/iny 9 Pan fas, JE^i'ieta, Cornelius Cef/us, GtHius % 
Galen witnefs, and Serenas in the following verfes : 

Ant i dot us <vero muftis . Mitbridatica fcrtur 
Covfociata modis : fed me* gnus fcrinia regis 

Cum raperet e viSior t fileyi deprendit in if/is 

$yithfjin> t3* <vulgata fat is medic amina rijit. 

baffjdors 
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returned anfwer, that Papblagonia had belonged to his father „ 
and therefore was his by inheritance, adding, that he could 
not well undcritand why the Romans^ without being appealed 
to, ftiould trouble themfelves about controverfies arifing 
among the prrnces of Af:a. The embafladars threatened 
him with war \ hut lie was fo far from being intimidated 
by their menaces, that from Papblagwia he marched directly 
into Galatia, which he made himfclr matter of, though it 
was. at that tunc under the protection of the people of Rome* 
Having thus reduced Papljfagonia and Galatea, the next king- 
dom he c aft his eves upon was that of Cappadoxia^ held at 
that time by Aria^crJus^ who had married hi>.fi.fter, and with 
whom he iiad lived in threat friendfhip* As Ariaratbes 
one of the mofc powerful princes in all Afw^ and a great fa- 
•vonj.rite of the How^is? in whofe lervice his father had been 
lulled, during their war with AriflanicuSy Mithridates though^ 
it fafer to attempt the accomplifhing of his defigns by trea- 
chery, than by dint of arms, and accordingly bribed one 
Cor dins privateh to difpacch him. Upon his death Nicome- 
des king of Bitbynia invaded Cappadocia? and having driven 
out the fon of the deceafed prince, married his widow, in 
hopes of eftablifhing himfelf by that means on the throne. 
j4WCap- This gave Mhbriduies a plauiible pietence of falling upon 
jradocia. Cappadocia, and at the faine time of weakening his former 

ally, but now rival, Niconiedes. For under pretence of 
jettoring his nephew, he made war upon- Nicomedes^ and 
drove him quite out of Ca^padocia. As this war gained him 
the reputation, not only or gallantry, but good-nature, (for 
no boJy imagined that he had any hand in the murder of 
jtriarathes) out of a certain regard to public fame he reftored 
the kingdom of Cappudicia to iis law-fid owner, and marched 
Ins troops tuck into his own territories. But foon after re- 
penting what he had done, and preferring power to fame, 
he began to leek fome pretence of qirarrelling with his ne- 
phew. With this view he pre fled him to recal from 
LandhmentGVr//;^, who had anafiinated his father; which 
the young prince highly refenting, and Mithridates threaten- 
ing to bring him back by force of arms, matters were brought 
by degrees to that pafs, that both princes took the field. Mi- 
thridates entered Cappadocia at the head of an army confiding 
of eighty thou fa ml foot, ten thoufand horfe, and fix hundred 
chariots armed with fey the.?, hoping with fuch a powerful 
army to cairy all before him \ but finding his nephew rea<U 
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to receive him with a ftrength no-ways inferior to his own, 
he altered his defign ; and feigning a defire of reconciliation, 
invited him to a conference; which the young prince willingly 
agreeing to, Mitbridates in fight of both armies ftabbed him 
with a dagger, which he had concealed in the plaits of his 
garment (R) % This barbarous and unexpe&ed piece of trea- 
chery ftruck the Cappadocians with fuch terror and amaze- 
ment, that they immediately threw down their arms, and 
fuffered Mitbridates without any moleftation to feize on all 
the ftrong-holds of the kingdom ; which he refigned to his 
fon, a child but eight years old, calling him Ariaratbes, a 
name peculiar to the kings of Cappadocta, and committing 
both him and the whole management of his affairs to the care 
of Gordius* But the Cappadocians , difdaining to be ruled by 
a public aflaffin, fhook off the tyrannical yoke, and placed on 
the throne the brother of their late king, who to that time 
had kept himfelf concealed in fome city of Afia. But his 
reign was fhort, being foon driven out by Mitbridates, and 
the Cappadocians again brought under fubjeflion. The un- 
happy prince feeing himfelf thus ftriptof his paternal kingdom, 
and reduced to the utmoft rnifery, no body daring to entertain 
him through fear of Mitbridates, died of grief in the very 
flower of his age ; and in him was extinct the family of Phar- 
naces, which had ruled over Cappadocia from the time of Cy- 
rus the Great. 

Upon his death Nicomedes king of Bitbynia, being jealous 
of the overgrown power of Mitbridates, and fearing left he 
fhould fall upon his dominions, if he were fuffered to enjoy 
quietly the neighbouring kingdom of Cappadocia, fuborned a 
youth of a comely and majeftic afpe£l to pafs himfelf upon 
the Romans for the fon of Ariarathes, as if he had left 
three fons, and not two only, as was commonly believed. 
The youth being well inftru&ed how to behave himfelf, and 

(R^ It was a cuftom in antient times among kings, ksjuftiti 
informs us (n)* to fend perfons of diftin&ion to fearch each 
other before they met, left any treacherous defigns might be carried 
on under colour of a friendly conference. The perfon who was 
appointed to fearch Mitbridates , being very bufy in looking for 
fofiie weapon under his belly, the king defired him to take heed, 
lelr. he fhould find there a weapon of a very different nature from 
that which he was fo carefully looking for. This jeft raifed 
in the fpe&ators a loud laughter, and made the fearcher defift from 
any farther inquiries j by which means the dagger, which Mitbri- 
dates had brought, was conccaied. 



(22) Jitftin. lib. xxxviii. r. 1 
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what he fhould fay, fet out for Rome ; and there prefenting 
him (elf before the fenate, complained with tears in his eyes 
of themonftrousand unnatural cruelty of his uncle Mithridates^ 
bewailed the untimely death of his brothers, expatiated on 
the fervices of his grandfather, who had loft his life in the 
caufe of the republic ; and concluded his fpeech by intreat- 
ing them to convince the world of the tender regard they had 
for their friends, by reftoring to his paternal kingdom the 
grand fon of one, whom they had thought fit to honour with 
that glorious tide. The fenate was no lefs affcited by his 
fpeech, than taken by his modefty, addrefs, and graceful 
mien. Being ordered to withdraw, Laodice, the widow of 
Aria rathe s and fitter to Mithridates ^ who upon her hufband's 
death had married Nicomtdes, as we have hinted before, came 
in and depofed that (he had three fons by her former hulband 
Ariarathes, of which the petitioner was one. Whereupon 
the fenate with many kind and grateful expreffions prornifed to 
efpoufe his caufe, and never forfait e him, till he was reinftat- 
ed in the kingdom of his forefathers. But in the mean 
time Mi thrl dates receiving notice of the plot, difpatched 
Gordius to Rome to difclofe it to the fenate, and affure them, 
that the child, whom he had preferred to the crown, was 
the lawful fon of Ariarathes. This unexpected embaffy raifed 
a ftrong fufpicion of both kings in the minds of the fenators, 
who thereupon examining more narrowly into the matter, 
and difcovering the deceit, commanded Mithridates to relin- 
quifli Cappadocia^ and Nicomedes Paphlagonia, Both 
thefe ftates were by a decree of the fenate declared free ; 
but the Cappadocians, protefting that they could not live 
without a king, were allowed to chufe one of their 
own body. Mithridates ufed great intereft in behalf of 
Gordius ; but he being excluded by the Romans, Ariobar- 
zanes was preferred to the crown by the majority of votes, 

as Strabo informs us, or, as Jujiin has it, by appointment 
of the fenate. 

And now the Romans, growing jealous of 'the power of 
Mithridates , and the fway which he bore among the princes 
of AJia y fern L. Cornelius Sylla into Cappadocia under appear- 
ance of an embaffy, but in reality to difappoint the meafures 
which he was purfuing, and the fteps he was taking to grafp 
the empire of all A/ia. Sylla with a handful of men defeated 
Gordius, cut in pieces his army compofed of Catpadocians 
anJ Armenians, and fettled, according to the decree of the 
fenate, Ariobarzams on the throne. But Sylla had no fooner 
fet out for Rome* than Mithridates, who had differed his fon 

to be driven from the throne of Cappadocia y as if that war 

no- ways 
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no- ways concerned him, ftirred up Tigranes king of Armenia 
againft Ario bar zones, who, upon his approach, abandoning 
the kingdom, Bed to Rome. Tigranes, having without the 
lofs of one man polfefled himfelf of Cuppadocia, placed anew 
on the throne Ariarathts, fon to Mithridatcs, and reftored 
all things to the ftate they were in before the arrival of Syl/a. 
At the fame time Nicomedes Philopator, king of Bitkynia,"** 5 ™ 
dying, Mithridates invaded that kingdom, and drove out his u 1 ^ nia " 
natural fon, named alfo Nicomedes, whom the Romans had 
appointed to fucceed him, placing in his room his own brother 
Socrates, furnamed Chreftus, or the Thrifty. Nicomedes like- 
wife fled to Rome, where it was decreed by the fcnate, that 
both he and Ariobarzanes fhould be reftored to their kingdoms. 
In purfuance of which decree, Manius Aquilius, who had 
then ended the fervile war in Sicily, and Marcus Ahinius, 
being fent into Afia in quality of legates, and there joined by 
the forces of Lucius Cajjius governor of Afia Pergamena, or 
Afia Proper, and by the auxiliaries of the allied kings, Ni- 
comedes was reinftated in the kingdom of Bithynia, and Ario- 
barzanes in that of Cappadocia. The legates according to 
their inftru&ions charged both kings to make frequent inroads 
into the neighbouring territories of Mithridotes, and prao 
tife theie whatever hoftilities they could, afTuring them of 
the powerful affiftance of the Romans, in cafe he fhould re- 
lint the provocation. This the legates did to pick a quarrel 
with Mithridates^ who, not thinking himfelf as yet a match 
for the Romans, had tamely fuffered both his brother and his 
fon to be driven out of the kingdoms which they had ufurped. 
Ariobarzanes could by no means be induced to provoke fo 
powerful a neighbour 5 but Nicomedes, being partly with 
promifes, partly with menaces, prevailed upon to comply 
with the injim&ions of the legates, entered Pontus in a hof- 
tile manner, and putting all to fire and fword, laid wafte 
whole provinces, without meeting with the leaft oppofition. 
For Mithridates, to juftify in the eyes of the world the war 
which he had long defigned againft the Romans, had ordered 
his lieutenants to forbear returning any holtilitics, till fuch 
time as he had laid his complaints before the legates. This 
he did foon after, fending one Pelopidas to expoftulate with 
them about the proceedings of Nicomedes. But the legates 
returning anfwer, that he having being the rirft aggrcilbr, 
Nicomedes had but paid him in his own coin, and that they 
would not fuffcr him to ufe any violence againft their mend 
and ally, M ; tbri<Uites thought it high tim \ having on foot a 
numerous and wcll-difciplined army, to enter upon a£tion ; 

an J accordingly* fent his Ion Ariaratht's into Cappadocia* 

J i > who 
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who pnt-60 flight the united forces of Ariobarzanes and Alii* 
nius the Roman legate, and anew took pofleffion of that 
kingdom . At the fame time Nicomedes making new inroads into 
Pontus, Mithridates, to gain time, and make the Roman? 
believe that he was ftill inclined to peace, difpatched embaf- 
fadors to Rome to beg of the fenate, that, if Nicomedes was 
their friend, they would oblige him by their authority to for- 
bear giving him any further moleftation ; but if they account- 
ed hirn an enemy, tliey would give him leave to do himfelf 
juftice, and repel force by force. The fenate, being well ap- 
prifed of Mitbridates's views, replied, that Nicomedes had 
done nothing without jufl: provocation, and therefore they 
faw no caufe why they fhould lay any injunctions on him ; 
whereas they had many things to injoin Mithridates, but a- 
bove all, to reftore without further delay the kingdom of Cap- 
padocia to its lawful owner, and conclude a fpeedy peace with 
their friend and ally Nicomedes, on pain of being accounted 
an enemy to Rome, and treated accordingly. With this an- 
fwer the embaffadors weredifmifled, and the fame day ordered 
to depart the city ; but before their departure charged to ac- 
quaint their mafter, that the people of Rome would admit of 
no embaffadors from him, till fuch time as he had complied 
with ihefe their commands k . 

In the mean time the legates in Afta drawing together 

what forces they could mufter in Bithynia ^ Cappadocia,Papbla- 

gonia, and Galatia, and being joined by Cojftus governor 

of Afia, took the field without waiting for the determination 

of the fenate. They divided their army into feveral fmall 

bodies : CaJJius encamped on the confines of Bithynia and 

Galatia \ Aquilius with his body poflefled himfelf of the a- 

venues leading from Pontus into Bithynia \ JjK Oppius fecur- 

ed the entrance into Cappadocia \ and Minutius Rufus and C. 

Popilius admirals lay with a fleet of three hundred fail at 5y- 

zantium, to prevent the enemy from entering into the Eux- 

ine fea. Each of the generals had an army of forty thoufand 

men under his command, beiides a body of fifty thoufand 

foot and fix thoufand horfe, which Nicomedes brought to their 
affi fiance 

On 1 he other fide Alithridates, having indeed many of the 
neighbouring nations to join him againft the Romans, found 
at the- general rendezvous, that his whole ftrength confifted 
of two hundred and fifty thoufand foot, fifty thoufand horfe, 

* L iv. I. Ixxiv. Appian. Mithridatic. p. 177. & 179. Dio. legat. 
V. 1 Appian. in Mithriuacic, p. 179. 

a hundred 
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a hundred and thirty chariots armed with fcythes, three hun- 
dred fhips, and one hundred gallies. Nicomedes^ as he was 
on his march to take pofleflion of an important poft, accord- 
ing to the direction of the Roman generals, happened to fail 
in with a numerous body of the enemies; whereupon a bloody 
battle enfued, the viitory inclining fome time to one fide, and 
fome time to another. The fight lafteo many hours, both 
armies behaving themfelves with the utmoft gallantry and re- 
folution. But at laft the BithynianSj though far fu perior in Th feats 
number, being put in diforder by the armed chariots, which the Bithy- 
mowed down intire files, betook themfelves to flight, leaving mans, 
behind them their baggage, money, and provilians, whiih 
fell to the conqueror. Kicomedes^ the greater part of his men 
being /lain, with much ado got into Paphlagonia^ and from 
thence marched with the remains of his feat te red army to 
join Cajjius. Nicomedes being thus driven out of the field, 
Mithridates detached part of his army, under the command 
of Neoptolemus and Nemanes an Armenian, to fall upon Aqui- 
lius, who guarded the paffes leading into Bithynia with m 
army of forty thoufand foot and four thoufmd horfe. Upon 
their approach Aquilius withdrew his forces in good order, but 
being purfued clofe, and harafled on his march by the enemy, 
he refolved to venture a battle, which proved very unfuccels- 
ful, ten thoufand of his men being killed on the fpot, three 
hundred taken prifoners, and the reft quite difperfed. The 
legate himfelf, attended by a fmall body of horfe, having 
the fame night reached the riyer SangariuSj fwam over, and 
arrived fafe at Pergarnus ,n . Upon the news of this double 
overthrow, the other Roman generals abandoned their polls, 
and left Mithridates matter of the field. The fleet alfo difperfed, 
and the greater part of the fhips were cither taken or funk by the 
king's admirals. Mithridates refolved to improve the opportunity 
which now offered of accomplifhing his defigns j and, driving 
the Romans quite out of AJia 9 over-ran all Pkrygia^ My fin, Over- runs 
Ajia Proper 1 Caria, Lycia y Pampbylia, Paphhgonia, Htthy- the great eft 
ma, and whatever other countiies either belonged to, or had P'* y J °f 
fided with, the Romans * as far as Ionia. He w.is received ^ lia - 
every- where with all p >ifible demonitrations of jov, thj inha- 
bitants flocking to him in white garments, an J calling him 
their father, their deliverer, their goo, die great an J fole 
lord of all Ajia n . Whac thus gained him the aftcdions or' 

w A? pi a n . com pa rat. cum Mem\o\. & Li v. I. Iv\wi. Srn a n. 
1. xii. p. 562. n Dionoa Sicul. in excerpt. Valeiii, p. . i , 
Ath en. I. v. c. ir. Mc\i.\o\.c. 1 x Lev. {. Ixvni. Atpi- 

A N p. I Sj. 
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the people, was his kind ufage to the prifbners he had taken 
in the two engagements ; for he not only fent them ajl-feome 
without ranfom, but furnifhed with good ftore of provisions, 
and even money to defray the expences of rfieir journey. 
This piece of good nature was every- where fo cried up by his 
friends, and bad fuel) an effefl: on the minds of his enemies, 
that all the nations of /ffta {hewed an ambition to live under 
the mild government of fo clement a prince. Embafladors 
came flocking to him from all parts, and among others thofe 
of Laodicea on the Lycus^ to whom the king prom i fed his 
protection, on condition they delivered up to him Oppius, 
governor of Pamphylia^ who had retreated thither. The in- 
habitants readily complied with his defire, and fent Oppius 
to him in chains, ordering lie-tors to walk before him with 
their fa fees, in derifion of the Roman pride and oftcntation. 
Mithrtdotes was overjoyed to fee a Romnn general, and a 
proconful, his prifoner ; and his jay was foon after encreafed 
bv the delivery of Manius Aqu'ilius^ whom the Lejbians, re- 
volting: from the Roman*, lent to him in fetters, with many 
other Romans of diirincli\>n. As he ha 1 been the chief au- 
thor and promoter of the war, Afi 'ton : dates Jed him about 
with him, whitherfoever he went, either hound on an afs, or 
on foot cjupled to one B >J} ries % a public rmlcfact >r 3 forcing 
him to proclaim with bis own mouth to the crowds flocking 
to fee him, that' he was Manius Aqui ius the Roman legate. 
Pvts Ma- When he came to Pergamus, he caufed him firft to be pub- 
nius Aqui- licly whipt, afterwards to be put upon the rack, and laftly 
lius to a melted go! J to be poured down his throat, upbraiding thereby 
a-ud death the Romans in general, and him in particular, with avarice, 

bribery, and corruption °. 

Mithri dates ) after fo many conquefts, being now looked 
upon as invincible, all the free cities of /}fia opened their 
gates to him ; he was received at Magnefia, Mitylene, and 



Ephefus with loud acclamations ; the latter, to ingratiate 
themfeives with him, pulling down all the monuments which 
the Romans bad erected. His generals too were attended 
with like fuccefc, the cities, where-evcr they appeared, vo- 
luntarily fuhmi ttin:j to them, and contributing: lar^e fums of 
moncv to defray the charges of the war. By this means he 
amafled fuch rreafurc* as enabled him to maintain feveral nu- 
merous armies on foot for the fp ice of five years, without 
Icvvine: any taxes or tributes on his fui)je<5rs p . 

* \i\ v. !. Ixxviii. AniEN^usubi fupra. AppiAN.p. 184.. 
iM, in. I x<\iii. c. 3 Ciceko in unit pro lege Ma nil k lib. v. 
"i jfcviUn. qj.e!L v Justin. !. xxxviii. c. 3. 

As 
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As moft'of the provinces fubdued by Mithridates, were ei- 
ther fubjecl or allied to Rome, many Roman citizens had 
fettled in the chief cities, and were difperfed all over Ajia. 
Mithridates confidering thefe as fo many fpies, who would 
not fail to obferve his motions, and acquaint the fenate with 
his defigns, took the moft cruel and inhuman method of 
ridding himfelfof them, that had been heard of tiiJ his time, 
but has been pra&ifed in after-ages by other nations. He ~ *'* 
difpatched private letters t:> all the governors and maturates e °T 
of the cities where the Romans reiided, injoining them, on Af , 
pam or death, and utter deirruction or their country, to cauie ma jr acre£ i 
all of the Italian race, women and children not excepted, to y ear Q c 
be murdered on the thirtieth day from the date of his letters, the Flood, 
and to let their bodies lie unburied in the open fields. One 201 r. 
moiety of their goods was to be forfeited to the king, and the Before 
other beftowed as a reward on the allalEns. ' Whatever Have Chriit, 
murdered his matter, was to receive his liberty ; and one 88. 
half of the debt was to be remitted to the debtor that mould 




kill his creditor. Whoever concealed anv of the Italian 
race, under what pretence foever, was to ue punifhed with 
immediate death (R ). When the fatal day came, a day* * s 
Tally calls it, of honor and confufion, tl)e ^ates of the cities 
being fhut, and all the outlets befet with foldiers, the king's 
orders were proclaimed; which caufed an univerfal alarm 
and confrernation, not in thofe only who were deftined ro 
die, but in fuch of the natives too as bad the leafr fpark of 
humanity, feeing themfelves obliged, either to betray and 
barbaroufly murder their innocent guefts, friends, and rela- 
tions, or be liable themfelves to a cruel death. However, as 
moft of the AJiatics bore a mortal hatred to the Romans, and 
were moreover animated by the promife of an ample reward, 
the king's orders were without delay put in execution, and 

(R) Theophanes the MityUnian^ who wrote the life of Pow$e\\ 
tells us, that P Rutilius Ru/us, a man of proconsular dignity, wh» 
had been banifhed Rome % and lived at that time in /Jfia, put Mi- 
tbr Mates upon this barbarous refolution ; and adds, that Pumpey 
found in the fort Cairto, aniongll many other valuable books, an 
oration com po fed by Rutilius, wherein he /lined up the king to this 
mafT.iCre (2 3 . But Tally a flu res 113(24, cisac Rutilius had no 
hand in it, having faved himfelf by difwu.fing hii condition with 
a pbilofopher's man tie, and in that garb making hisefcapc, ai fume 
others did, out of rfjia, undilcovered. 



(23) Plutarch, in Pomp. (24) Cic. pro C. Rabirio Pojihumo, 
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all Afia in one clay turned into a fliambles n . The inhabitants 
of Ephefus, where Mithridates then refided, dragged fuch 
as had taken fanduary in Diana's temple, from the very fta- 
tue of the goddc-fs, and put them to the fword. The Per- 
gamenians difcharged lhowers of darts upon them, as they em- 
braced ths ftatues in'the temple of EJculapius* At Adramyt- 
tium in Myfia many were murdered in the water, while they 
were attempting, with their children on their backs, to fwim 
over to the ifland of Lejbos. The Caunians^ who not long 
before had been delivered by the Romans from the yoke of 
the Rhodians, and reftored to their antient privileges, excel- 
led in cruelty all the reft ; for, as if they had apoftatized 
from human nature, they took pleafure in tormenting and 
butchering the innocent children under their mothers eyes $ 
fome of them running detracted, and others dying for grief 
at a fi^ht which nuturc could not bear. The Tralltans were 

ZD 

the only people on the continent, who could not find in their 
hearts to imbrue their hands in the blood of their innocent 
guefts. However, as the king's orders were peremptory, 
they hired one Theopbilus, a Paphlagonian, to difpatch the 
few Romans that lived mirmg them. He having ihut them 
all up together in the temple of Concord, firft cut off th.ir 
h.inJs as they embraced the ftatues of the gods, and then 
hacked them to pieces o. Many Romans were Paved on the 
floating iflands of Lydia, called Calamine, where they con- 
cealed themfelves, till fuch time as they found an opportunity 
of making their efcape out of Afia p \ but neverthelefs a hun- 
dred an J fifcv thoufand Roman citizens were maflacred that 
day, according to Plutarch and Dion q j but according to 
others, only eighty thoufand r . 

Mithridates, having thus got rid of fuch as could any ways 
difturb him in the quiet poffeflion of his conquefts on the con- 
tinent, imbarqued great part of his forces in order to reduce 
the adjacent iflands. He failed firft to Cos, wh'rrehe was joy- 
fully received by the natives, who delivered up to him Alex- 
ander, the fop. of king Alexander, who being driven from the 
throne of Egypt, was killed by Chareas a fea captain, as he 
was retiring in a fmall veflel to Cyprus. With the young 

n Appian. in Mithiidatic. p. 185, 206,209,212. Cic.in 
Orac. pro kge Manil & pro Flacco. Memnon. in excerpt, c. 33, 
Li v. 1. Ixxivii. Vellehjs Patercul. 1. ii. c 18. Flor. 1. 
iii.c 5. Euirop.1. v. Oros. l.vi c. 2, &c. 0 Appiam, 
uhi lupra, p. 1K5. & compel at. cum Dio. in excerptis, p. 642. 
p Pl 1 n I. ii. c 95 1 I'LUT in Sylla, Dion, legat. 36, & 37. 

r Mimnon.c. 33. Va leu. Maxim, lix.c. 2. 

prince 
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prjnce they put into the king's hands vaft funis of money, with 

all the golden veflels and jewels to an iramenfe value, which 
his grandmother Cleopatra had left with him, and .had bee 
amaffing for many years. To the young prince Mithridates 
gave an education fuitable to his birth, and ever treated Ijim 
like a king's fon, but kept the treafures for himfelf Here 
like wife he found eight hundred talents in ready money, which 
at the firft breaking out of th? war had heen depofited by the 
Jews of AJia in this ifland, as in a place of fafety, and was 
defigned, as Jofephus informs us l , for the temple of Jerufa- 
lefy. From Cos the king fleered his courfe to the ifland of 
Rhodes , where all the Romans* who had efcaped <out of Jfia* 
found a fanftuary, and amongft others Z. Cajflus the pro- 
conful. The Rhodians, upon the firft news of the king's 
being at fea, equipped their fleet, and put their city in a pof- 
ture of defence, determined, neither to deliver up the Romans % 
nor admit him within their gates. As he drew near, they 
ordered their admiral, by name Damagoras, a man of great 
experience in fea affairs, to meet him, and if poffible, draw 
him to a battle, knowing that his fleet, tho' fuperior in num- 
ber, was but very indifferently manned. As the Rhodians 
advanced, the king's fleet retired, making towards the coafts His fleet 
uf Lycia \ but Damagoras chacing them, fix of his fhips came defeated 
up with twenty five of the king's, and after a fharp engage- by the 
ment funk two, and put the reft to flight. In this encounter Rhodians. 
Mithridates, though he had never before feen a fea-fight, 
behaved with extraordinary courage and intrepidity ; but one 
of the fhips of his own fquadron falling foul of that which car- 
ried him, by which accident he was very near being taken 
prilbner, he ever after abhorred the fea, and took an averfion 
to all the Chians, becaufe the pilot of that fhip was a Chiafu 
However, being unwilling to give over the enterprize, he 
took new forces on board, with great ftorc of warlike en- 
gines to batter the city, and unexpectedly appeared again on 
the coafts j but was anew forced to retire with difgrace, and 
Jay afide all thoughts of reducing the ifland °. 

Mithridates, being thus difappointed at Rhodes, intrufted 
his generals with the command of his armies, and himfelf re- 
tired to Pergamus, there to fettle the civil government of Af\a, 
and levy new forees to be fent to his generals as they fhould 
have occafian for them. Archelaus, commander in chief of 
*ll his forces, was fent into Greece, with an army of an him- 

r Appian ubi fupra. p. 1 86, 252, 2^3. & bell, civil. 1. i. p. 
AtA 1 Joseph. I. xiv. c. 12. u Apiman. ccmiparat. cum 
\j emn on. c. 33. &Liv. 1. lxxvnu 

y 0 L. IX. K k dred 
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Archelaus dred and twenty thoufand' men, where by the treachery of 
vta&es him- one Ariftio, or Athenio, he got pbflefiion of Athens^ and et- 
felfmajttr ther put to the fword, or fcnt to Mithridates y all thofe who 
e/*Athens. favoured, or were fufpcdted to favour, the Romans. From 

Athens he detached parties to reduce the neighbouring cafr 
ties and the ifland of Delos, which they did accordingly ; but 
the ifland was foon recovered by Orobius a Roman general, 
who hearing that the enemies kept no guards, but palled their 
time in debauchery and caroufing, by the favour of a dark 
night, landed without being perceived, and falling upon then) 
in one of their revels, put every man of tjiat party to the 
fword, except Apellicon the commander, who found means 
to make his efcape w. Metrophanes, another of the king's 
generals, entering Eubcca^ laid wafte the whole country, 
exerting his rage chiefly again ft the cities of Demetrias and 
Magncfia, which refufed to admit him within their gates. 
But as he was failing off with a great booty, Bruttjus prse- 
tor or governor of Macedonia , coming up with him, funk 
fome of his fhips, and took others, put.ting alj the prifoners 
to the fword. Mi thr i dates -upon the^news of this lofs, fcnt 
his fori , Ariarathes witlv-a powerful .a r my to invade Macedo- 
nia ^ which he foon reduced /xhcr^rtb fcphe kingdom of 
Thrace, driving the Romans £~yffit$g, before him. The 
generals which he fent into, fytj^r. garters were np lefs 
fuccefsful, having, at the return of the Romans into Greece, 
as Aulus Gellius x , Valerius Maximus 7 , and ghxintilian z 
aflure us, twenty five different nations, which paid him 
homage. The fame authors add, that he was (killed in e- 
ver/ one of their various languages, fo as to fpeak v/ith the 
natives without an interpreter whenever he had occafion. 
Among thi:fe we find reckoned the Rhoxani, now Ruffians 
or Mufcovites, whom Dioph antes, one of the king's gene- 
rals, brought under rubje&ion, after having flain in one en- 
gagement fifty thoufand of the Barbarians, who came with 
an innumerable army to oppofe him. And now Mi- 
thriJats was mafter not only of Afia, but of all Greece 
and the adjacent iflands, except Rhodes, as far as the 
Cyc lades. 

The intcftinc broils and civil diflenfions, which at this 
.time reigned in Rome, proved a favourable opportunity for 
Alithridatcs to extend thus the confines of his empire; but 
at laft the fenate upon certain advice that he defigned to in- 

w /.pptAs. 1. v. c. u. K Avl. Cell, l.xvii. c. 

P. 1 Val. Max. 1 viii. c. 7. * Quintilian. 1. xi. 
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vade Italy 9 and had even been invited thither by the Itali- 
ans* who had revolted from them, began ferioufly to delibe- 
rate on the the means of oppofing fo powerful and inflat- 
ing an enemy. Lucius Sylla ^ who on many occafions had 
given fignal proofs of his courage, conduit, and experience 
in war, was appointed genera], and ordered with all poffible 
expedition to fail over into Greece^ where Archelaus domi- 
neered without controul. He put to fea with five legions ^? m * B 
only and a few cohorts, and landing in Attica detached part % 
of his forces to lay fiege to Athens^ he himfelf marching g'jj a ' 
with the main body of his fmall army agafnft Archelaus^ who 
was encamped near Piraum a (S). Upon his approach Arche* 
laus retired within the walls, and Sylla, as winter was 
drawing on, contented himfelf to cut off his communica-* 
tion with Athens by a deep trench, which he continued 
from the mountains quite to the fea. By this means the 
city for want of provisions fell into his hands, as he himfelf 
relates in his commentaries, on the calends of March K 
AriJitOy who was at the head of the king's party, retired 
with thofe of his faction into the caftle, where they held 
out for a long time, bup at Jaft being obliged for want of 
water to furrendcJr "3t/difcVe86'n, Sylla commanded Ariftio 
to be put to deatK^ : and?yP5FMrt l who had bore any employ- 
ment under the; : fcinffi? r br a» "/ ways violated the conftituti- 
ons, which the^&Mwr'bad' eftabliflied after the conqueft 
of Greece. ' " 

* Plut. in Svjla. Dio. in excerpt.. Valefii. A? pi an- in 
Mithridatic p. 390." Plutarch, in Sylla. 

(S) Mithridates at that time refided at Pergamus, where amongft 
many other prodigies mentioned by the ancient writers, ic is 
faid, that at the fame inftant Sylla put to fea, the Pergameniant 
in the theatre were letting down with engines a ftarue of victory, 
bearing a crown to be put on the kings head ; bat the crown 
before it reached him fell to the ground, and was dafhed in 
pieces, which accident being looked upon as a bad omen, ltruck 
the people and Mithridates himleif with great terror (25). Ac 
Stratopedo the crows killed a vultur, and the goddefs IJis was 
teen to ftrike with thunder a ftar fallen from heaven. The fame 
author adds, that while the king was firing a grove coniecrated 
to the furies, a great laughing was heard among the trees, but 
no body could be found, and that the king being advifed by the 
foothfayers to facrifice a virgin to the furies, the young woman 
was taken with fuch a fit of laughing, that the facrifke being 
difturbed, the priclfcs thought fit to give it over. 

{2 5) Pint, in Sylla. 
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A s A'rchelaus had a pbwerful fleet, ahd Sylla hut a few 
frigate^ he difpatched L. Lucu'JIus* his lieutenant general; 
& man of great repute among the Romans, to the ifland of 
Rhodes-, with orders to the Rhodians to join him with thei* 
fleet. But this being found impracticable, by reafon that 
the king's fleet had, as it wete* overfpread tne whole fea^ 
Lucultus, defpifirig all danger; ventured but boldly with 
fix frigates only* and (ailing to Syria* Egypt, Libya, and 
Cyprus, returned with fuch fupplies of flrip£ and experienced 
mariners, as enabled Sylla after their conjuriftion with the 
Rhodtah fleet, to aft offenfively even by fea «. Archelaus 
finding htmfelf thus flraitened bti all fides* difpatched meffen- 
gers to TaxileSy who commanded in Thrace and Macedonia, 

inviting him to his relief. *Taxiles made yrhat hafte he 
could, and having joined Archelaus, they both marched a- 
gainil Sylla 9 leading under their colours* a hundred ahd twen- 
ty thoufand men. On the other fide^ Sylla* bfeing Acquaint- 
ed with their defigns, was in full march to meet them,- 
though his whole army confifted but of fifteen hundred horfe 

the battle ^ &&* tn thoufand foot. The two armies came in fight 
^fChsero- of each other near the city of Charonea^ arid neither declin- 
nea. ,n g the: engagement, the Romans, animated by the exaknple 

of their leader, and an eager defire of revenging ihe death 
of their fellow-citizens maflacred in Afia by the fetog's or- 
der, put that day a hundred and ten thoufand of the £nemy 
to the fword, having loft on their fide but twelve mejfj, as 
Sylla himfelf witneffefs in his commentaries. Archelaus nar- 
rowly efcaped with the raiiains of his ar/igf to Chalets. 

The fuccefs which attertdfed Sylla, raifed new jealoufies 
agairift him at Rome, where the contrary fa&ion began to 
prevail. Whereupon the fenate fent Lucius Valerius Flac- 
cus, conful of thai yfearj with two legions into Afia, in ap- 
pearance to attack Mithridates on that fide, but with private 
inftru&ions to fall upon Sylla, if he found him difafiefled 
to the fenate. As Flaccus had no experience in war, C. Fim- 
briai a fenator of great repute among the foldiery, was ap- 
pointed to attend him with the chara&er of legate or lieu- 
tenant general. Sylla was at that time in Bceotia, but hear- 
ing what meafures the fenate had taken againft him, he left 
that province, and with all expedition marched into Thejfa- 
ly with a defign to meet Flaccus, who, having imbarqued his 
troops at Bmndufiumj was fleering his courfe towards that 
province. But Sylla being arrived at the city of Melitea, 
intelligence was brought him, that the country, which he 



c Plutarch, in I.ucuIIo. 
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Shad abandoned, w& over- run with a powerful army of the 
king's uhder the command of Dorylaus, his chief ,:favourite f Dorylaua 
Ugott this advice he returned into Bosotia, and in two fixe- boated bp 
fceffive engagements gained two fignal victories, which putSylia. 
an end to the war ih Greece. In the firft encounter Dorylaus 
loft fifteen thoufand men, as jtppian and Orojius inform 
Us d j or two hundred thoufand, as Eutroplus will have it 3 
in the fecond the remaining part of the army, which con- 
fifted of ninety thoufand chofen troops, was intirely cut off ; 
twenty thoufand were driven into a river, where they all 
perifhed ; art equal number was furrounded, and all put to 
the fword* in a rtiarfh, whither they had retired ; the reft 
were killed in the flight, the Romans giving no quarter to 
knen that had treated their fellow-citizens after fo barbarous 
a manner An Afta. Plutarch tells us e , that the marfhes 
were died with blood, that the courfe of the river was ftopt 
by the dead bodies* and that even in his time* that is near 
two hundred year's after* a great many bows, helmets, coats 
bf mail, arid fwords were found buried in the mud. Ar- 
cbelauS) who had joined Dorylaus^ with a body of ten thou- 
fand men a few days before die battle, lay three days ftript 
and naked among the dead, till he found a fmall veflel which 
carried him over into Eubcea, where he muftered together 
what troops he could, but was never in a condition to take 
the field. As for Sylla he gave up the province of Beeotia 
to be plundered by his foldiers, as being fdady to revolt on 
every frefh occafion. From Beeotia he marched Into Tie/- 
faly, where he took up his winter quarters, and caufed his 
old filips to be refitted, and feveral new ones to be built, in 
order to pafs over into Afia in the beginning of the fpring, 
and drive from thence not only Mithridates^ but alfo his ri- 
val FlaccuSy whom the fenate had, in oppofition to him ap- 
pointed governor of that province fT)* 

In 

d ApHaN. 1. IxXXiL & OrOS. 1. VI. C. 2. e PtUTARCH. 

in Sylla. 

(T) Lwy tells us that ArcMaus delivered up himfelf 

and the king's fleet to Sy//a ; and Aurelius Viiior (27), that the 
king's fleet was intercepted by Sjf/a through the treachery of 
Arcbelaus % adding, that there was a good underfrand ing between 
thefc two commanders, as was plain from Sy/fa's bellowing on 
him ten thoufand acres of land near the city of Chalets in Eub&a. 

'26' Liv I. Ixxxii. z~) Jure!. VISlor. de vir. ilfaftrib. 
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Differences . In the mean time Flaccus* being jpined by the Roman allies 
arifehe- in Afea* had poffefled himfelf of 'Byzantium* and from thence 
tnueeen marched into Bithynia* where upon fome differences arifin^ 
F! accus & between him and his legate Fimbria^ fome of the foldiery fid- 
Fimbria. ec j w j t ^ one ^ anc j f ome w j t j 1 t h e ot her, which the conful, 

as he was of a haughty and imperious temper, not being able to 
bear, deprived Fimbria of his command and named, another 
in his room. Fimbria being thus cafhiered repaired to 
Byzantium, where he prevailed upon that part of the army 
which Flaccus had left there, to forfake the conful and follow 
him. With this body he crofTed the Hellefpont* and obliged 
all the cicies of that neighbourhood, without diftinftion of 
friend or foe, to contribute large fums towards the mainte- 
nance of his army,' allowing at the fame time his folcliers an 
uncontrouled licence to commit all forts of villainies and ra- 
pine. This liberty brought daily over to him a great many 
from Flaccus* infomuch, that thinking himfelf now a match 
for the conful, he took upon himfelf the fupreme command, 
and turned out all the civil as well as the military officers, 
which Flaccus had appointed, placing his own creatures in 
their room. Such extraordinary proceedings foon brought 
back Flaccus from Chalcedony whither he had failed with his 
fleet ; but finding Fimbria's party ftronger than he expefted, 
he was forced to conceal himfelf in a friend's houfe, till he 
had an opportunity of ftealing away in the night-time to 
Chalcedony and from thence to Nicomedia. Fimbria* having 
intelligence of his flight, purfued him clofe, took Nicomedia 
by ftorm, and dragging the conful from a well, where he lay 
concealed, put him to death. His head he threw into the 
fea, and left the body unburied on the (bore Upon the 



f Appian. p. 204, 209,. Liv. 1. lxxxii. Patercul. 1. ii. c. 
24. Strab. I. xiii. p. 594. Aurel. Vict, de vir. illullrib. c. 
70, &c. 



The treachery of Arcbelaus is alfo mentioned by Salluft (28% 
who introduces Aiithridates complaining of him in a letter to Ar- 
faees* in the following words : Arclielaus, the mofi unworthy of 
all thofe who were under mc % gave a check to my enter pri/es by betray- 
ing my army. And Strabo ^29) informs us, that Arcbelaus was 
afterwards greatly cfteemed and carefled both by Sy/la and the 
fenate. But Syila himfelf, in his commentaries (30), and 
Dio (31), endeavour to clear Arcbelaus, from all fufpicion of 
treachery. 

(28) Salluft. h'ljl, I iv. (29) Strab I. xii. p. $58. £sf lib. xvii. 
p. 796. (30; Plutarch, in Syl/a. ('31 J Dio legat. 33, C^f 34. 

death 
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death of Flaceus, Eimbria took upon himfelf the commanded 
of all the Roman forces in Afia^ befieged and took a great many 
towns, but at the fame time pra&ifed Juch cruelties upon Cruelties of 
pprfons pf all ranks, that his name became more odious than Fimbria, 
even that of Mithridates, (U). Having perfuaded the inha- 
bitants of Cyzicum to admit him as a friend into the city, he 
not only plundered it, but put the moft wealthy citizens to 
death in order to feize on their eftates, as if they had been 
guilty of treafon ; others he forced with threats to give up 
to him all they had 5 - The minds of the Jfiatics being by the 
cruelty of Fimbria, alienated from the Ro7nans y Mithridates, 
in order to improve this hatred into an open revolt, com- 
manded his fbn, by name alfo Mithridates, to join Taxiles^ 
Diopbantesy and Menander^ three of the moft experiencedcom- 
manders he had, and to return at the head of a numerous army into 
Afta, not doubting but the inhabitants, thus harailed by Fimbria , 
would flhake off the Roman yoke, when they faw fo powerful 
an army in the field ready to protect them. Fimbria dif- 
trufting the Jfiatics > marched out to meet the enemy, and 
offer them battle before they entered the province. As the 
king's army was far fuperior to his in number, the Romans 
fuffered greatly in the engagement, but held out till night 
parted them, when they withdrew to the oppofite fide of a 
river, which was at a (mall diftance from the field of battle. 
Here they defigned to intrench themfelves. But in the mean Fimbria 
time a dreadful ftorm arifing, Fimbria laid hold of that defeats the 
opportunity, and fording the river in the dead of the night, kmgtge- 
furprized the enemy, and made fuch a havock of them, as 9era "* 
they lay in their tents, that only the commanders and fome 
few troops of horfe efcaped h . Among thefe was the king's 
fon, who attended with a few horfe got fafe to Fcrgamus 
where his father refided. But Fimbria, purfuing him night 
and day without interniiflion, entered Pcrgamus /Word in 
hand ; and hearing that both the father and fon had fled 

* Diopon. Si cut. p. 409. *> Mhmnon\ c. 3S. 

( V) Dio gives us an inftancc of his cruelty (32). Having, fays 
Jie, one day fet up fome polls, to whicK he ufcd to caufe men to be 
fattened, and whipt to death, he found that there were more ports 
provided, than perlons condemned to that punilhmeut. Where- 
upon he commanded fome of the fpetf arors to be fciaed, fattened to 
the polls and whipt to death, left they fliould feem to have been ice 
up to no purpofe. 



(32^ Dh in exenpih Fahjii. p f>-; 
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from thence a few hours before his arrival* he continued the 
purfuit, and would havp taken theking. fymfelf prifoner, had 
he not thrown himfelf with a confiderable: body of horfe into 
Pritane. This place Fimbria immediately inverted, blocking 
up all the avenues by which the kibg could make his efcape by 
land ; but as he had no fliips to intercept his retreat by fea, 
he difpatched a meffenger to Lucullus-, who commanded thq 
Roman navy in Afia, intreating him, as he tendered the wel- 
fare of his country, to make what haftehe could to Pritane* 
and affift himwith his fleet in taking one, who of all the kings in thq 
world was the moft cruel and implacable enemy of the peopleof 
Rome, but Lucullus, being fwayed by a party-grudge more than 
by the good of the republic, would not fl£r out of the harbour, 
though he might with alleafe, as his fleet was riding but ar a* 

finali diftance, at o<nce have put an end to a war, which 
afterwards coft'the people of Rome fo much blood andtreafure. 
Fimbria i finding h.imfelf thus difappointed, carried on the 
liege with all poffible vigour, in hopes bj making hirafelf 
mafter of the town, before the king's fleet could come to 
hii» relief. But as the town was well fortified both by art 
and nature, and defended by a numerous garifon, animate^ 
by the king's prefence and example, before the Romans coulcl 
approach the walls, the fleet appeared, and being received 
with loud Ihouts of joy, took the king on board, and to the 
eternal dif grace of Lucullus y carried him, without the leaft 
molcftation, to MityLne >, 

Fimbria foon after the king's departure took the place by 
ftorm, and reduced moft of the cities of jffia<> fetting large 
fines onfuchas did not voluntarily fubmit. As he approached 
tliejautknt city^of TV ay, the Trojans Ihut their gates again It 
him, and at the fame time fent deputies to SyUa> dec la r* 
mg, that they were ready to fubmit to bim, and begging 
hi* protection againft the cruelty and avarice of Fimbria. 
Syltti commended them for returning to tlieir antient alliance 
with the people of Rome, and promifed to haften to their re- 
lief, adding, that it was no matter whether they fubmitted 
to him, or to Fimbria, they being both citizens of Rome* 
*uid originally defcended from the Trojans. But at the fame 
time he warned Fimbria by a meflenger not to molelk thofe 
who had fubmitted to him, and on that regard ought to be 
looked upon as allies of Rome. This enibafty fired Fimbria's 
haughty temper, who thereupon laying clofe fiege to the 
fakes and town, carried it by itorm the eleventh day, bragging, that he 
deftrop had reduced in fo Ihort a time a city, which Agamemnon had 
Troy. 

1 Plut. in LucttlL &Oros. ubi fupra. 

not 
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mt been able to mafter in Jefe than ten years, though 
affifted by a Heet of a thoufand ihips and the whole 
power of Greece. Entering the city he put moft of the 
inhabitants to the fword, not fparing even thofe who 
&ad taken ,~fan£tuary in the temple of Minerva, which 
he caufed to be burnt with all that were in it. He 
levelled the walls with the ground, fet fire to the 
houfes and temples, and reduced the city to a heap of 
^fhes. He racked and murdered in a moft barbarous man- 
ner thofe that had been employed on the embafly to 
Sylla, and in fhort did not leave one houfe ftanding, 
or one foul alive in the whole town that he could meet 
with(W). 

Mttbridates, being thus preffed by Fimbria in Afta, and 
by Sylla in Greece, and his fleet intirely defeated in two fea- 
engagements by Lucullus, began to be weary of the war ; 
and accordingly charged Archelaus to firike up a peace with 
Sylla upon as honourable conditions as he could. On the o- 
ther hand, Sylla, hearing of the ftrange diforders that Cinna 
and Carlo, the leading men of the adverfe party, committed 
at Rome, was very willing to put an end to the war, and 
haften to the relief of his friends, who were daily flocking to 
him, being banilhed their country for favouring his caufe. 
XVherefore on the firft notice of the king's intention, he 
went in perfon to confer with Archelaus-, who, meeting him 
at Apollo's temple near Delos* advifed him to return home, 
and fuccour his friends at Rome, where the oppofite faction 
grevr daily ftronger by his abfence j he offered him what 
ftips, men, and money he pleafed, and affured him that the 

(W) Aurelius Viftor (33 ) fays, that Minerva?! temple flood un- 
touched, being without all doubt, preferred by the godde/s herfelf. But 

Julius Objequem and Appian aflure us, that the temple was burnt y 
and add, that amongft the ruins the famous palladium, which 
Dwmsdsi and Ulyjfes were fuppofed to have ftolen, was found fafe 
and entire. Servius (34V tells us, that the palladium was on this 
occafion difcovered by Fimbria, and afterwards brought to Rome, 
This fecond deftrutfion of Troy, happened, according to 
Appian in the hundred and feventy third olympiad, a 

thoufand an I fifty years after the firft 5 but Eratojlkcnes % Apollo- 
dbrm, and Diodorus Si cuius y compute a thoufand and ninety nine 
yea* a between the taking of Troy by the Greeks , and the fourth year 
of the hundred and feventy-third olympiad, when this defolatioi\ 
by Fimbria happened. 

(3 3) & e wir. illujirib e. 70. (34 Servius in lib, xi. 

JEneid. (3 c) Appian, p 206. 

Vol. IX. L 1 king 
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Icing would afTift him to the utmoft of his power. On the o~ 
ther hand, Sylla endeavoured to perfuade Archelaus to deliver 
up to him the king's fleet, promifing, in cafe he complied 
■with his requeft, to place him on the throne of Pontus^ and 
honour him with the title of a friend and ally of the people of 
Rome. But Archelaus fhewir.g the utmoft abhorrency of fuch an 
infamous piece of treachery, Sylia propped fome preliminai ies, 
one of which was, that Mithridates fhould forthwith with- 
draw his garifons from all the places that were not poffefled 
by him before the war broke out. This article was agreed 
to by Archelaus^ and fevera! places immediately evacuated ; 
but, concerning the others, he wrote to the king to 
know his pleafure therein. Mithridates fent without de- 
lay embaffadors to Sylla 9 charging them, among other 
things, to diffuade Sylla from infilling on the delivery of Pa-> 
phlagonia and the fleet, which was one of the preliminaries. 
This put Sylla in fo violent a paflion, that he was with much 
ado prevailed upon to continue the conferences. But Arche- 
laus defiring to be fent to the king, and alluring Sylla that he 
would either difpatch him, or make him conclude a peace' 
upon Sylla 9 s own terms, he was appeafed. Archelaus was as 
good as his word ; for on his return he acquainted Sylla 9 that 
the king had fubmitted to his terms \ but at the fame time 
fhewed a great defire of having an interview with him before 
matters were quite fettled ; which Sylla agreeing to, they 
A eonfi- met at Dardanus a city of Troas. The king came attended 
rence he- w * rn twenty thoufand foot, fix hundred horfe, and a great 
tnveen Syl- many chariots armed with fey thes, befides a fleet of fix hundred 
laWMi-fhips, Sylla had but two legions with him, and two hun- 
thridates. dred horfe. Both armies being drawn up, Mithridates and 

Sylla retired with a fmall retinue into a neighbouring field. 
The king coming up to Sylla 9 offered to embrace him, but 
he flopt him, defiring firft to know whether he was willing 
to conclude a peace upon the terms which Archelaus had pro- 
pofcdto him. Mithridates at firft defired that fome altera- 
tions might be made, but the Roman general fo terrified him 
with his paflionate and threatening fpeech, that he confented 
without exception to all he required ; and then Sylla having 
embraced and kifled him, after mutual exprelTions of friend- 
ship they parted, Mithridates retiring into Pont us, accord- 
ing to their agreement, and Sylla advancing to Thyatira t 
where Fimbria lay incamped a . The conditions of the peace 
were as follow: that Mithridates (hould relinquiflj all his 
conqucfts, and content himfeif with his patern.il dominions, 

d Mlmkok,c. 37-PLurARCH. in Syll. Appian. p. 207,208. 
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which were confined within the limits of Pontus : that he A peace 
fhould forthwith refign Bithynia to Nicomedes, and Cappadocia tonduded, 
to Ariobarzanes, an J releaie without ranfom all the captives Year of 
and prifoners he had made during the war: that he fhould the Flood, 
pay to the Romans two, or, as Jkfenmon has it, three thoufand 
talents, and deliver up to Sylla eighty fhips, with all their jff 
arms and ammunition, and five hundred archers : laftly, that ~ lrl ' 
he fhould not any ways molcft fuch cities or perfons as had, L 
during the war, revolted from him, and fided with the Ro- 
mans'. Thus ended the firft Mithridatic war, to the great 
difadvantage of the king, and to Sylla' $ glory, who, in lefs 
than three years time, drove him out of Greece, Maccdon^ 
Ionia, and the province of Afia, confined him within the nar- 
row bounds of his father's kingdom, »and killed above a hun- 
dred and fixty thoufand of his beft troops, without lofing one 

thoufand of his own. 

And now Sylla having no other enemy to contend with, 
led his army againft Fimbria, and, having encamped within 
two furlongs of Thyatira, where he lay intrenched, fum- 
moned him to deliver up the army, as having taken the com- 
mand upon him againft the known laws of Rome. Fimbria 
replied, that his authority was equally ufurped : whereupon 
Sylla bee;an to draw a trench, in order to befiege him in his 



camp 



Fimbria 



tefted, that they would not by any means imbrue their hands 
in the blood of their fellow- citizens, and paffed over in troops 
to Sylla. Fimbria, finding himfelf no-ways in a condition 
to oppofe Sylla by force, had recourfe to treachery, and fub- 
orned a Have to pafs into Sylla's camp as a deferter, and 
there to flab him but his heart failing him, and being fuf- 
pe<5ted, by the fear he betrayed, to be fent on fome fuch 
errand, he was apprehended ; and, having openly owned 
the whole matter, Sylla 9 s men were filled with fuch indigna- 
tion, that it was no eafy matter to keep them within the 
camp, every one defiring to revenge fuch an execrable piece 
of treachery with the dearh of the traitor. The plot being 
difcovered, Fimbria, not trufling even his own troops, re- 
tired with a few of his friends to a ftrong fort, whence he in- 
vitctl Sylla to a parley. Sylla refufed to fee him, but fent 
one Rutilius in his fti-ad to offer him a fafe conducl to the 
fca-fide, upon condition he rcfigncd the troops under his com- 
mand, and abandoned Ajia. To this offer Fimbria made no 
other reply, than that he knew a more expeditious way . 
to prevent bloodfhed ; and withdrawing in a violent paifion, ^ J£* , 

<■ Mbmnon, ubi fupra. Plut. & Am an, ubi fupra. Liv hands un 
I. Ixxxiii. VcrrrtL'5 Pater. Mi c 23. himfrlf 
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ftole away to Pergamus, where he ftabbed himfelf in the tern - 
pie of Efculapius. But the wound not proving mortal,* one 
of his fervantg difpatched hirn at his requeft, and afterward* 
killed himfelf. Sylla caufed his body to be decently interred, 
which was fo pleafing to his foldiery, that they came over to 

Sylla all to a man f. 

Sylla y having now an uncontrolled power in Afta* declared 
the Cbians, Rbodians, Lycians? Magnefians % and Trojans, 
whofe city he rebuilt, a free people, and friends of the peo- 
ple of Rome, by way of reward for having fided with the Ro- 
mans ; but on the other cities he laid heavy fines, condemn- 
ing them ro pay in one year's time twenty thoufand talents, 
and quartering his foldiers in the houfes of fuch as had Ihewn 
any difaffe&ion to the Romans. Each private man wias to 
receive of his landlord fixteen drachmas a day, and each offi- 
cer fifty ; and befides were to be fupplied with provifions, not 
only for their own fuftenance, but to regale fuch of their 
friends as they fhould think fit to invite. By thefe impoli- 
tions moft of the inhabitants of Afta were reduced to beg- 
gary, efpecially the Ephefians, who had above others exerted 
their hatred againft the Romans. The province of Afta be- 
ing thus put out of a condition to revolt," Sylla? loaded with 
Jrhmenfe treafurea, fet fail for Italy, leaving behind him Lu* 
cullus with the character of quaeftor, and Murezna with that 

of prsetor (X). He configned the two legions that had 

ferved 

f Appian. p 2if. Liv. 1. kacriiL Vehei. Patercul. 
1. ii. c. 24.. Plutarch, in Sylla. Aurel. Victor, de viris 
illuftr. c. 70. Oros. I. vi. c. 3. 

(X) Amongft other things of great value, Sylla brought out of 
Afta feveral libraries, namely that of Ariftotle, which he feized on 
upon the death of Apellicon the 7eian t who had purchafed it with 
an immenfe fum of money. Apellicon was one of the wealthieft 
men in Afia> and grudged laying out his money on any thing ex* 
cept books ; but in thefe he was extravagant to a great degree, 
outbidding even kings when any valuable purchafe offered ; for 
which he ranfacked all the public and private libraries of Afa+ 
bribing with large fums the librarians to deliver to him by ftealth 
fuch as were not to be fold. By this means he goc a collection of 
all the moil: fcarce and valuable books that could be purchafed. 
However, like many in our days, he was more pleafed wich the 
fight, than the ufc of them. Having purchafed of the heirs of 
Nileus Scepjius the libraries of AriftotU and Tbeopbrajfus , and finding 
many of the books compofed by them greatly damaged and worm- 
eaten, he undertook to tranfcriljc them, but was often miftaken 

in 
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*erved under Fimbria to Murana, fufpe&ing them inclined 
to Mariusi whofe faction he was going to quafli at Rowie* 

Mithridates, returning into Pontes, reduced thofe nations 
Which had revolted during the war, beginning with the CW*- 
cbi, who,, upon the approach of his army, offered to fubmit* 
provided he would appoint his fon Mithridates king over 
them; which was no fooner granted,, but they returned to 
their duty. This raifed a diffidence in the king, as if his fon's 
ambition had occafioned that revolt. Whereupon he kept him 
for fome t«me bound with gold fetters, and afterwards put him 
to death, Without any regard to his eminent fervices during 
the war*. The Bojphori likewife, a very warlike people, had 
ffiaken off the yoke, and, in order to reduce them, or at leaft 
v under that pretence, he began to make fu ch preparations both 
by fea and land, as raifed no fnrall jealoufy in the Romans ; 
the more, becaufe he had not, according to the articles of 
agreement, refigned to Ariobarxanis the whole and intire pof- 
feffion of Cappadocia^ but referved to himfelf fome places of 
great importance, and had complained of Archelaus^ as if at 
his inftigation he had granted more to Sylla than he ought ro 
have done. This- jealoufy was encreafed fay die unexpected 
arrival of Arcbelaus, who dreading the effects of the king's 
difplcafure, fled for refuge to Murana, and, afluring him that 
thoYe vaft preparations were not defigned againli the Bofphori^ 
prevailed upon hita to be before-hand with the king in mak- 
ing war. Having therefore drawn together with all poffihle 
expedition his troops, he marched into Gappadoaa with a de- 
fign to invade Pcntus. The king hearing of his motions, 
difpatehed embafladors to him to put him in mind of the ar- 
ticles of peace, which Sy/la^ whofe praetor he was, had a- 
greed to. Murarwy who was more inclined to war than 
peace, in hopes, as Appian informs us, of defervinga triumph, 
replied that he knew nothing of any fuch articles: for SyJIa 
had fet nothing down in writing, but contented himfelf with 
the execution of what had been agreed upon.. Having dif- 
miffed the embafTadors with this anfwer, he began to lay wafte 

8 Appian. in Mithridatic, p 213, 214. 

in fi ling up the chafms, which made the books that were pu'blifla- 
ed by him be looked upon as lefs correal, though copied from cliff 
originals. As Apdlicon died during the Mithridatic war, W/a feiz- 
ed on all his books, and with them inriched his own library at 
Rome (36). 

(3$J P hit arch in Sy/la At ben. cut I. v. c. I. Strabo, /. xiii. f* 
609. Lucia ft. Itb adv. indodum. 

and 
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and plunder the country, without fparing even the temples, 
or the treafures confecrated to the gods. Having put all to 
fire and fword on the frontiers of Pontus to wards Cappadocia, 
he palled the river Halys, and on that fide pofle/Ted himfelf 
of four hundred villages belonging to the king, without the 
lea ft opposition, Mithridates being unwilling to commit any 
hcfh'licies before the return of the embafladors, whom he had 
fent to Rome to complain both to the fjnare and to Sylla of 
fuch violent proceedings. The embafl'adors returned at laft, 
and with them one Callidius fent by the fenate, who in a 
public aflembly commanded Mureena to forbear mole/ring a 
friend and ally of the Roman people; but afterwards calling 
him a/ide, had a private conference with him, in which Come 
writers fuppofe, as he brought no decree of the fenate, that^ 
he encouraged him to purfue the war; at leaft he continued 
pradiifing the fame hoftilities, and even made an attempt upon 
Sinope, the place where the king refided, and the royal trea- 
Tbe fecorJ hires were, kept.. But as the town was well garifoned, he was 
Mithrida- forced to retire with fome lo/s ; and in the mean time Mlth- 
tic war. ridates himfelf, taking the field, appeared at the head of a 



powerful army on the oppofite banks of the river, which he 
parted in fpite of all Mur&na*s efforts, drove the Romans 
from their camp, and forced them with great /laughter to 
Save themfelves over the mountains into Phrygia. This 
fudden and unexpe&cd viffcory brought many of the cities 
of Afta again to fide with Mithridates, who having driven 
the Romans quite out of Cappadocia, made a great fire on 
the top of a high hill, and offered after the manner of his 
country folemn facrifices to Jupiter the powerful in war. But 
in the mean time Sylla being created dictator, and having got 
all the power into his own hands, he fent Aulas Gabinius 
into Afia to charge Murana, in his name, to give over mo- 
letting Mithridates, whom he had honoured with the title of 
a friend and ally of Rome, No fooner was Sylla 9 s plea fu re 
known to Afurana, but he drew off his forces, and abandoned 
all the places he had taken after the departure of Sylla. He 
was foon after recalled, and M. Tbermus appointed przetor of 
Ajia in his room h . Gabinius was alfo charged to reconcile Mith- 
ridates and Ariobarzanes\ which he did accordingly, Mith- 
ridates, giving to the Cappadocian his own fon, about four 
\ tars old, as an hoftagc. Murana on his return to Rome 
was honoured with a triumph, and received with loud accla- 
mations, a< if" he had performed great things. 

*\IithriJuUi being now quite at Kifure, fell upon the Bof- 
jfari, and having fubdued them, appointed Ma chares, one 



Arn an. inMiihriduuc. p. 215. zi6. dc. pro lege Manilla. 
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of his fons, king of that country. From thence he led his 
army againft the Jcbaans, a people bordering on the Colchi, 
and Originally defcended from the Greeks, who on their re- 
turn from Troy? miftaking their way into Greece, had iettled 
there. They oppofeii the king with great refutation, and 
obliged him to abandon the country with the lofs of three 
parts of his army *. Being returned into Pontus lie recruited 
his army, and made vail preparations with a deiign to invade 
them anew ; but in the mean time Sylla dying, he altered his 
refutation, and unwilling to lofe thofe countries, which he 
had delivered up agreeable to the articles of peace concluded 
with Syllu, determined to attempt at all adventures the re- 
covery of them. Having therefore induced Tigrancs king of 
Jimenia, and his fon- in-law, to irivadeCapparlocia, he himfelf, 
after performing folemn facrifices to Jupiter and Neptune, 
entered Papbiagonia with an army of a hundred and twenty 
thou find foot trained up after the Roman discipline, hxtecn 
thoufand horfe, and a hun -J red chariots armed with fey hes. 
Yxon*Ptiphlagonia 9 which readily fu bin hi ed to him, he march- 
ed into Bithynia, which had been lately bequeathed to the 

Romans by king Nicomcdcs. Neither did he mcctheie with 
any oppuiition, or in the province of Jfia, which being 
opprefled with jnoft exorbitant taxes, looked upon him as 
their deliverer. In entering the cities of Jfia he made M. 
Marius or Varius, whom Sertorius had fenc him from Spain 
to difcipline and command his army, walk before him with 
the confular enfigns, as if he were the chief magifrrate, the 
king following him like one of his attendants. He made Se- 
veral cities free, but at the fame time acquainted them, that 
they were not indebted to him for their liberty, bu: to Ser- 
torius. Thus by the connivance of Scrtorius, who w.:s a great 
oppofer of Sylla's fa&ion, many cities hded with the king, 
without knowing that they revolted from the Romans. At 
this time Julius Ccejar being at Rhodes, whither he had re- 
tired to apply himfelf at leifure to the fh'dy of oratory, under 
the difcipline of Jpollonins Moion, a mo ft eminent teacher of 
that art, and hearing what havcrk the kind's officers mr.de 
in the adjacent countries, gathered together what troops lie 
could, and failing upon them drove them ouite out of /lit', 
though he was then but in the twenty filth year of hi* 
age k . 

By this time the fenate being nppr ; : r .ed of the king's clc- Luctillu? 
figns, and finding a new wtr unavoidable, appointed Lunulas, /rut 

who w;:s then conful, and having been Syl/a s legale in Ajiti, iVii-m u.» 

la 

1 A p p 1 a m . ubi fupr.i, p. 216. k £kt roN. in J dio. 

was- 
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was well acquainted with the country* to manage it (Y} n 
Cotta, the other conful prevailed upon th.e fenate with much 
irnporrunity to be likewife employed in that war, and waa 
Cent with a fleet to guard the Propontis and defend Btthynia K 
Lucullus having raifed one legion in Italy pafled over with it 
into Afia > where he was joined by four others, two of whici^ 
3& they had ferved under Fimbria^ in a gianner uucontrouU 
ed, proved at firft very mutinous and refractory j the other 
two were not much better having been long inured to. the 
luxury of Jfia. The difciplining of thefe troops, kept Lu-> 
(tillus fojne time in a ftate of inadtivity, while ail the date* 
pf Afta were up in arms, and ready to lhake off the Raman 
yoke, being on one hand ha raffed in a moft extraordinary 
manner by the colle&ors, and on the other invited with great 
promifes to join Mitbridates y who was advancing with two 
very numerous armies, and a fleet of four hundred fhips of 
thirty oars, befides a great many fmaller veffels, called pente- 
conteri and cercura. One of thefe armies was ordered to 
march under the conduit of Diophantus Matbarus, into Cap- 
padocia y and oppofe Luculius, if he offered to enter Pantus 
on that fide, the other confiding of one hundred and fifty 
thoufand foot, twelve thoufand horfe, and a hundred cha-* 
riots armed with fcythes, Mitbridates commanded in perfon. 
He had aifo a third army encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Heracha in Pontus and commanded by Marius and Eu** 
mochas, two generals of great experience in war, Lucullus, 
hearing that the king's fleet was out, commanded Cotta to 
keep his, which was inferior in number, within the harbour 
of Chalcedon while he advanced by land to engage Mitbrida* 
tes. Cotta followed his injunctions in not venturing out with 
the fleet, but, at the fame tirne, drawing together what 

1 Plut in Lucullo. Cic. pro Muraena. Mlunon. c. 39. 
Eutrop. J. vi. 

f (Y) As Sylla, and fuch officers as ferved under him, had got 
great riches in the firft Mithridatic war, the command of the army 
was -ouned by many. But Lucullus, at that time conful, having 
by means of Prarcra, a common Strumpet, gained Cethegut, who- 
bore great fway at Rome, was preferred 10 all others. The pro- 
vince or Gallia Lif alpha had fallen to his lot, but that of Qlscia 
being vacant by the death of 03 annus, he was firft by the interefl: 
of Cethegxis promoted to that, and afterwards, as Cappadocia, which 
was in all I-kciiiiood to be the feat of rlie war, lay near Ciiicia, was 
charged with the management of the Muhridnic war (37). 



(37, Plutarch, in Lucnllo* 
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troops he could, he refojved to be before-hand with him in 
fighting Mithridates^ not doubting in the leaft of the vi&ory. 
And very unluckily for him it happened, that Mithridates bent 
his rout to CbaUedon ; which Cotta no fooner heard, but he 
fent P. Rutilius his legate with a confiderable body to obferve 
his motions. Rutilius was met on his march by Marius and 
Eumachus^ and not declining the engagement, mod part of 
his army was cut in pieces, and he himfelf flain. The fame 
misfortune befel feveral other officers of diftinition fent out 
to opppfe Mithridates^ who, being elated with fuch fuccefs, 
ordered his admiral to fail into the very harbour, and fire the 
Roman fleet; which he did accordingly, without meeting 
with the leaft oppofition either from Cotta or Nudus his admi- 
ral, who kept clofe within t.he walls of the town, and tamely 
beheld the enemy burning fome of his Chips, finking others, 
and carrying away the reft, to the number of fixty. The 
lofs of the Romans on this occafion was very confiderable. 
Plutarch tells us, that Cotta loft in the land engagements four 
thoufand foot ** 9 and that few of the mariners were faved. 
Memnon fays, that both the fea and land were covered with the 
dead bodies of the Romans, eight thoufand of them being flain 
in the fea-engageraenf, and four thoufand five hundred taken 
prifoners, and five thoufand three hundred of the land-forces, 
ail Italians 9 being either killed or taken prifoners ; whereas 
Mithridates loft in all but feven hundred and thirty men 

»fZ). 

This victory and the bad conferences that attended it, 
moft cities of Jfia being ready to .revolt, made Lucullus haft- 
en his march. When he came in fight of the king's army, 
he was fucprifed to fee fo numerous a body ; and .having with 
him but thirty thoufand foot and two thoufand five hundred 
horfe, he thought it was moft advifeable to decline an engage- 
ment j however, .there happened frequent Ikirmifhcs between 
the Roman and Pontic cavalry, wherein the former gained no 
fmall advantages ; which fo raifed their fpirits, a little before 
quite funk, that Lucullus had much ado to keep them with- 
in the trenches, fo eager were they for a general engagement. 

w 

w Plut. ubi fupra. "Memnon. ubi fupra. 

(Z^ This is the vi&ory which Mithridates brags of in a letter to 
*i» laces , thus ; I have entirely defeated M. Cotta the Roman gene- 
ml near Chalcedon, and Jlripped him of his fleet in a fea fight 



<3«) Salluft. L iv. 
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(A). Mitbridates finding that he could not draw Lucullus 
to a battle, and being loth to fpend the fummer, after fo 
great preparations, without doing any thing, filently decamp- 
ed in the dead of the night, and by break of day reached the 
mountain Adrajlia or Dindymus^ which commanded the city 
of Cyzicum. This city was the key of Afia^ and greatly ad- 
dicted to the Romans. In the overthrow of Chalcedon they 
loft three thoufand citizens and ten of their belt fliips, 
and had on all occafions fhewn an unalterable attachment to 
the Roman intereft. Mithridates> hoping either to get pof- 
feffion of fo important a place, or to draw Lucullus to an en- 
gagement, if he offered to relieve it, began the fiege, and in- 
verted the city with his whole army by land, and four hun- 
dred fhips by fea. Lucullus having timely notice of the king's 
retreat, followed him clofe, and falling upon his rear, killed 
ten thoufand of his men, and took thirteen thoufand prifoners. 
After this victory, to encourage the Cyzicenians y he encamped 
on a riling ground in fight of the town ; but Mitbridates, 
giving out that Lucullus was at a great diftance, and thofe 
they faw were fupplies fent him by Tigranes^ they began to be 
anxious about the Romans^ and continued in great apprehen- 
fion, till one of Lucullus 9 * men, fvvimming in the night 
through the enemies fleet, got into the city and undeceived 
them. He delivered to the magiftrates a letter from Lucullus, 
wherein he acquainted them with his late vi£tory, and affured 
them, that he would not fail to relieve them o. Lucullus^ in 
taking a view of the ground where the enemy was encamped, 
obferved a mountain, by the gaining of which he might ea- 
fily cut off their communication with the country, and pre- 
vent their having any provifions but what were brought by 
fea ; but as there was only one way leading to it, and that 

° Plut. ubi fupra. Strabo, p. 575, 576, 

(A) Plutarcb tells us (39), that Lucullus finding the king's army 
fo much fuperior in number to his own, was at firft unwilling to 
venture a battle ; but Manius marching up to the very gates of his 
camp, and challenging him out, he drew up his force , with a de- 
fign to engage ; buc as the two armies ilood facing one another, and 
expe&ing the fignal, the heavens opening all on a fudden, a large 
flaming body fell from thence between the two armies, which fo 
terrified both parties, that they retired to their refpedive camps. 
This prodigy, fays Plutarch, happened near Otry* in Phrygia 
(40;. 

(39) PlM> ubi fupra, (40) Plut. ubi fupra. 
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very narrow, and guarded by a ftrong body of the king's forces, 
he had laid alide all thoughts of fo hazardous an attempt, 
when he was advitod by a meiTenger from Z. Mcrnius or Ma- 
gins, whom Sertorius had fent to conclude a treaty of friend- 
Ihip and alliance between him and Mithridates^ to remove his 
camp to the above-mentioned hill, and acquainted, that Ma- 
nias had perfuaded the king to withdraw his forces from the 
narrow pafles, and fuffer him to encamp where-ever he pleaf- 
ed : and truly Manius had made the king believe, that the 
Fimbrian legions, which had formerly ferved under Ser tortus^ 
were in a day or two to come over to him, and advifed him 
not to oppofe the Romans if they offered to pafs the ftreights, 
which would coft him much blood, fince he was fure of the 
viflory without ftriking a blow. The king, not fufpefting 
any treachery, hearkened to his advice, and even fent out a 
flrong party to meet the Fimbrian legions, which, according 
to agreement, made a fhew as if they intended to join him ; 
but, as the party drew near, the legions unexpectedly falling 
upon them, cut them in pieces all ro a man p . Thus Lucul- 
lus gained that important poft, and having cut off the enemy's 
communication with the country, was fupplied in great plen- 
ty with all manner of provifions, while they had nothing to 
depend upon but their fleet, which, as the winter was draw- 
ing near, could hardly fupply with provifions fo numerous 
an army. This made Mitbridates double his efforts to reduce 
the town, which he battered night and day with engines of 
a new invention, which did great execution (B) ; but the ci- 
tizens were no lefs active in defending it, repairing, with in- 
defatigable labour by night the breaches made by the king's 
engines in the day-time. The king finding that it was in vain 
to batter the walls began to undermine them j but in this too 
his efforts were unfuccefsful, and he was near being taken 

p Memnon, c. 42. 

(H) Among other engines, Nicodtmes a Tbdfalian .cont rived one 
called helepolis, about one- hundred cubits high. Upon this they 
planted a tower itored with all manner of machines for throwing 
ftones of a vaft fi2e, which fo battered the walls, that the citizens 
were obi ged to labour all night in repairing them. This fatigue 
they could not hive long e ldured, buc a fudden llonn of wind a- 
rifing, the helepolis was b'own down, and the machines planted on 
the tower rendered unterviceable ; which proved a great relief to 

them (4 1 J • 

(41) Plui.ff Afpian nli fufra. 
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in one of his mines by the counter-mines of the city. In the 
mean time winter coming on, the king's army was fo dif- 
trelTed for want of provifions, that many died for hunger, 
and thofe that lived Were farced to feed on the flelh of their 
dead companions. The famine was followed by a plague, 
which daily fwept away great, numbers ; infomuch* that Mi- 
tbridates, having now loft all hopes of reducing the city, be- 
gan to think only of a retreat, Which it was no eafy matter 
toeffc&uate, moft of his (hips being fhatte red by ftorms, and 
all the paflcs by land blocked up by the Romans (C). The 
firft opportanity that offered was the departure of Luc alius y 
gone with a ftrong detachment to befiege a cafHe at fome 
diftance. The king laying hold of this occafion, fent away 
the beft part of his horfe by night, ordering them not to 
halt till they were out of the reach of the enemy ; but Lu- 
cullusj receiving timely notice of their march, haftened back, 
and with ten companies of foot and all his hoife, purfued 
them fo clofe, notwithftanding the exceflive cold and deep 

(C) Plutarch Appian, Julius Obfequent, and others tell as, that Mi* 
thridates was greatly terrified by the following prodigy, which was 
related and believed, both by the Cyzicenians and the king's army. 
In the city they ufed yearly to facrifice a black heifer to Proferpine ; 
but that year the town being blocked up on all fides, they made 
one of dough, and brought it to the altar. They no fooner began 
the ceremony, but the true heifer which was defigned for Proferpine\ 
feftival, and was grazing on the other fide of the gulf, threw her- 
felf into the fea, and fwimming through the enemies fleet, got fafe 
to the mouth of the harbour ; there me dived under the chain that 
obftru&ed the entry, and pafling through the middle of the city, 
went ftrait to Proferpine''^ temple, and prefented herfelf before 
the altar, where Ike was facrifited (42). The fkme authors add, 
that Proferpine appearing in the night-time to Ariftagoras, the chief 
magiflrate of the city, told him, that (he had provided a piper 
againft the pipers, or, as Plutarch has it, a Libyan piper againft 
the Pontic trumpeter. This at firft feemed a riddle to the Cyxiceni- 
ans ; but in the mean time a violent wind blowing from Lybia, 
which difperfed the king's fleet, and overturned all his engine?, 
they underftood the myfterious faying of the goddefs. It was alfo 
faid, that Minerva appeared to many in the city of Troy, dropping 
with fweat, (hewing part of her veil tore, and telling them, that 
fhe was going to fuccour the Cyxicenians. The Trojans* as Plutarch 
informs us, ufed to (hew the pillars, whereon decrees and letters 
concerning this miraculous event were engraved. 

S A2) f/*/- - Appian. ubifupra. Jul. Obfeq* de prodigiis 
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fnow, in which many of his men periflied, that he came up 

with them as they were pafling the river Rhyndacus, took 
fix hundred horfe, with all the beafts of burthen, fifteen 
thoufand men, and put the reft to the fword, moft of their 
horfes having died on their march, but a very few got fafe 
into Bithynia. On his return he fell in with Arijhnicus the 
king's admiral, whom he. took prifoner, as he was upon the 
point of putting to fea with a large fum of money to inveigle 
the Roman army, which he alfo feized The king's army 
before Cyzicum being now extremely weakened by the plague, 
famine, and daily loffes, the inhabitants fo harafled them with 
frequent fallies, that Mithridates determined to break up the 
fiege, and return with part of his forces by fea, while the 
others marched by land, under the conduct of Manius and 
Hermceus, whom Sertorius had fent to head the king's troops. 
Accordingly the king, in the dead of the night, ejnbarqued^ 
and at the fame time Manius and Hermceus marched off with 
thirty thoufand men, making the beft of their way to Lamp- 
facus ; but were overtaken by Lucullus at the river JEfopus, 
which at that time was not fordable, being greatly fwelled 
by the heavy rains. Twenty thoufand were killed on the fpbr, 
eleven thoufand of which were fa id to have been fent by Ser- 
torius ; nor could one man have efcaped, had not the Romans 
given over the purfuit to gather the gold and filver, which by 
the advice of their generals, well acquainted with the Roman 
avarice, they had fcattered about on the road, on purpofe to 
retard their purfuit r . Lucullus on his return entered Cyzi- 
£um 9 among the loud acclamations of the citizens, who af- 
terwards inftituted public fports in honour of him, which they 
called Lucullea. The city he declared free, and the fenate 
heaped upon the inhabitants all the privileges, immunities, 
and exemptions which were enjoyed by the natives of Rome 
itfelf. Plutarch and Appian f tell us, that Mithridates loft 
in all before Cy%icum three hundred thoufand men, which is 
alfo confirmed by Oroftus l . Straho fays, that the king's army 
confifted but of one hundred and fifty thoufand men u , of 
which one hundred thoufand, according to Eutropius perifhed 
in the fiege w. The king himfelf, in a letter to Arfaces y 
writes, that he was forced to raifc the fiege of Cyzi'cu//^ not 
on account of any great Iofs he had fuftained, or for fear of 

* Plut. ubi fupra. 'Memn. c, 42. Polyb. ftratag. \ 
vii. Flor. 1. iii. c. 5. ?> ut. Appun uWi fupra Onos. I. v . 
c 2. f Plut & Appian. ubifupra. 1 Ch< os, 1 vi 

2. u Str a bo, 1. xii. p. 575. w Euprtor. brcviar. I 
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the enemy, but becaufe he could have no provifions, the 
country being laid wafte all round y partly by his own forces, 
and partly by the enemies *, 

From Cyzicum Lucullus marched with his army along the 
coaft of the Hcllefpont, and arriving at Tracts, equipped his 
fleet there, and put to fea in chace of Manias Alexander^ 
and Dionyfius, three of the king's generals, who were roving 
up and down the fea, with a fleet of fifty fhips, and ten 
thoufand land-forces on board (Dj. Hi came up with them 
near the ifland of Lemnos, took thirty two of the king's fliips, 
and put great part of the land -forces to the fword. The day 
after the engagement the three generals were difcovered in 
a cave where they had concealed themfelves, and dragged 
from thence to Lucullus, who, after having feve rely upbraid- 
ed Manias for fighting againft his country, caufed him to be 
put to death. Before the battle, he had given orders to his 
ibldiers not to kill any that had but one eye, meaning Ma- 
nhis, who had loft an eye, not that he defigned to fave him, 
but becaufe he was willing to reproach him with his ignomini- 
ous behaviour before lie put him to death. Alexander and 
Dionyjius were referved for the triumph 5 but the latter pre- 
vented that difgrace by a dofe of poifon 7. From Lemnos 
Lucullus fleered his courfe to Bitbynia, upon intelligence that 
Mitbri dates had appeared with his fleet on thofe coafts ; but 
the king having timely notice of his defign, made what hafte 
he could to gain Pont us and arrived at Herdclea on board of 
a pirate, by name Selemus, with whom he was forced to truft 
himfelf, his fleet being difperfed by a violent ftorm, and the 
fliip that carried him caft away (E). 

While 



* Sallust. 1. iv, hiftor. 1 Plut. Appian. ubi fupra. 

(D) Plutarch and Appian tell us (43% that at Trout Ve?ms appear- 
ing to him in his fleep, addrelTed him with the following verle : 

that is, Why do you Jleep, Jl out lion, white the Jausns are fo near 
you ? The fame authors add, that while he was relating his dream 
to his friends.news was brought him, that thirteen ofche king's mips 
had appeared ofl of Troy, fleering their coinfe to Lcmaos ; where- 
upon he inimeducely fee fail, took all the fhips, and killed Ifodorm 
the king's adii.j:^!. 

S K) Dio wnic?, that Mtthri dates wa* twice fliipwrecked as he was 

1 

Plut CSf Jppiun. ub. 
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While Lucullus was thus chafing Mithrldates out of the 
(ea, his commanders were no lefs fuccefsful by land. Tria- 
r!us 9 fent by him to befiege Jpamea, reduced that place. 
From Apamea he marched to Pefura, fituated near mount 
Olympus* which he took by ftorm, and plundered. The 
ftrong and important city of Prufa likewife fubmitted to the 
conqueror, after having obliged the king's garifon to with- 
draw. Niceea followed the example of the others, the Pon- 
tics having abandoned the city on the firft news of the ap- 
proach of the Romans z . From Prufios Triarius marched 
with all poffiblc expedition to join Cotta* who lay encamped 
near Nicomedia* where the king himfelf at that time refided ; 
but before the two armies were joined, Mithridates found 
means to make his efcape, firft to Heraclea* which was be- 
trayed to him by one Lamachus* and thence to Sinope 

Lucullus* having now reduced all Paphlagonia and Bitby- 
nia* marched through Cappadocia* and joined Cotta and Tria- 

z Memn. c. 43. & 49. Appian, p. 223. Oaos, 1. vi. 
c. 3. 



failing to ?ontus> and that he loft in both wrecks fixty fhips, and ten 
thoufand men Mithridates himfelf, in a letter to Arfaces s fays, 
that he loft the flower of his troops by two fhipwrecks, the one at 
Para, the other at Heraclea (44). Oro/tus tells us, that while Mi- 
thridates was (ailing againft Byvzantium, (whither, Eutropius fays, he 
was chafed by Lucullus) he loft by afudden ftorm eighty fhips armed 
with brazen beaks^ and many of his men ; and Florm y that his 
whole fleet, with all manner of (lores for the Pontic war, was dif- 
perfed, and one hundred (hips loft. 

(F) Lamachus was the chief magiftrate of Heraclea ; but being 
bribed with a large fum, promifed to deliver up the city to Mithri- 
dates ; and accordingly having invited the citizens to a very magni- 
ficent entertainment without the walls of the town, while they 
were in the height of their revels, privately acquainted Mithvi- 
dates, that the gates were open, and none of the citizens in a condi- 
tion to oppofe him. The king arrived the fame night, and en- 
tering the city without oppofition, (ecured it with a garifon of four 
thoufand men, under the command of Cotmacorigts, an officer of 
great experience. Next day he fummoned the magiftrates, and in 
a friendly manner encouraged them to ftand by him, fmcc lie had 
110 other defign in what he had done but to protect them againft 
the Romans ^4.5). 

(,{4) Sallnjl. I. 4 hiftor. (4^ Afar? 4 
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rhtszt Nicomedia, with a defign to invade Pontus \ but- hear- 
ing that Heraclea was in the king's hands, and fuppofing that 
the citizens had fubmitted to him of their own accord* he 
altered his plan, and detached Cotta againft Heraclea. 2ri- 
arius was ordered with the fleet to the Hellefpont and Propon- 
//r, to intercept the king's fleet, which was daily expefled 
from Spain with new fupplies from Sertorius. Lucullus him- 
felf, with the main flrength of the army, purfued his march 
into Pontus 2 . His army was greatly harafled, efpecially in 
the narrow palTes between Cappadocia and Pontus, by flying 
parties of the enemy ; but more for want of provifions, the 
country being all about laid wafte by the king's troops; in- 
fomuch, that Lucullus^ having loft almoft all his beafts of 
burthen, was obliged to take along with the army thirty thou- 
fand Galatians, each of them carrying a fack of corn on his 
back. At lafthe gained the plains of Pontus, a rich country 
and fo ftored with all manner of provifions, that an ox was 
fold in the camp for a drachma, and every thing elfe as cheap 
in proportion. Lucullus having refrefhed his foldiers, and 
finding no army of the king's in the field, divided his forces, 
and at the fame time invefted Atmfus, a very ftrong town; 
Eupatoria, which Mjtbridates had built and made the place 
or his refidence, and Themtfcyra, fituated on the banks of the 
river Tbermodon ; Eupatoria was fooa taken ; but The- 
mifcyra made a vigorous refiftance. The townfmen gauled 
the Romans with their engines to fuch a degree, that not dar- 
ing to approach the walls openly, they contented themfelves 
with undermining them ; but in this too they met with no 
fmall difficulty from the enemy, who often engaged them 
under ground, and let into their mines bears and other wild 
beafts, with fwarms of bees, which obliged them to abandon 
their works ; however, the town was at laft obliged to fur- 
render for want of provifions, and the hard duty, which the 
Romans had undergone with great chearfulnefs, was rewarded 
with a rich booty. As for the city of Amifus, Lucullus him- 
felf fat down before it j but as the town was very ftrong in 
itfelf, and defended by a numerous garifon, the flower of the 
king's troops, he thought it advifeable to fpare his men, and 
reduce it by famine ; and on this occafion it was that the 
Rotnans firft complained of their general, as if he fpun out the 
war, on purpofe to be continued in the command of the 
army ; which charge, as we (hall afterwards fee, was not 
quite grouncllcfs. While he lay before Amifus, Mtthrid«tt$ 

1 Pi. ur. ul>i fupra. Momn c. 45. Eutrop.!. vi. 

ad vane in ^ 
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advancing to Cabira> a city not far diftant from Amifus, 
was there joined by forty thoufand foot and four thoufand 
horfe. Lucullus hearing of the king's approach, left Mu- 
rtsna^ the fbn of that Murana whom Sylla had appointed 
praetor of Afia^ with two legions to continue the fiege, and 
marched himfelf with the reft of the army thro' the moun- 
tains to meet the king (G). Mithridates had placed one 
Phcenix of the blood royal with a confiderable body in the 
narrow pafles, injoining him to give notice by fires of the 
approach of Lucullus, and defend the ftraits till he came up 
with his whole army to relieve him ; but Phcenix was fo far 
from oppofmg Lucullus, that he joined him ; however, the 
king, being by other parties informed of the enemy's motions, 
paffed the river Lycus, and meeting Lucullus in the champain 
country, proffered him battle, which he declined at firft, but 
was foon after drawn to a general engagement of the horfe, 
wherein the Romans were driven back to the mountains with 
confiderable lofs, Pompeius, or, as fome call him, Pompo- 
nius, general of their horfe, being taken, and many officers of 
great diftin&ion killed on the fpot (H). Mithridates, flufhed 
with this fuceefs, drew up his army in battalia for feverai 
days fucceflively \ but finding that Lucullus kept on the moun- 
tains, he began to make theneceffary difpofitions for march- 
ing up to him ; which Lucullus fearing decamped in the 
night-time, and being conduced by one Apollodorus a Greek y 
whom he found with others of the fame nation concealed in 
a cave, got through the mountains, and by break of day 

(G) Tulfy, in his oration for this Murana 9 tells us, that he was 
legate to Lucullus during the Mithridatic war, that he led armies, 
fought battles, defeated the enemy's forces, befieged and took 
many towns ; that he fo behaved himfelf in Afia, at that time 
a rich country, and greatly corrupted with luxury, as not to be- 
tray the leaft inclination to avarice or luxury ; and that he per- 
formed many noble exploits without the general's affiftance, but 
the general none without his (4.6). 

(H) Pompeius being brought to Mithridates dangeroufly wounded, 
the king afked him, whether he would become his friend, if he 
granted him his life ? Pompeius anfwered, that he fhould be his 
friend, if he concluded a peace with the people of Rome ; but if he 
perfilted to make war upon them, lie fliould continue to be his 
enemy. This anfwer provoked the barbarians to fuch a degree, 
that they would have cut him in pieces, had not the king protected 
him, faying, that he would not fuffer cruelty to be practifed upon 
valour, merely becaufe unfortunate (47). 



(46) Cie, pro Muran, (47) P/ut. & Appian. ubi fupra. 
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pitched his camp on a rifing ground near the city of Cabira^ 
where he well knew the enemy could not force him to an en- 
gagement b . Mithridates followed him, and encamped at a 
final! diftance ; but thought it advifeable not to attack him 
in his camp. While both armies were in this pofture, a par- 
ty from the king's camp palling clofe to that of the Romans 
inpurfuit of a deer, fome Roman foldiers running out, flop- 
ped their chace. This bred a quarrel, and many flocking 
from both camps to relieve their companions, the Romans 
were forced to give way ; which Lucullus obferving, went out 
alone to meet them, and having flopped the foremoft in the 
flight, marched back with them againft the enemy, whom 
he put to flight, and purfued to the very camp, fighting htm- 
felf the whole time in the firft rank. On his return to Che 
camp, he ft ripped thofe who had fled of their arms, and com- 
manded them, according to his cuftom, to dig a trench 
twelve foot wide, the rett of the army flanding by and look- 
ing one. 

But now provifions grew very fcarce in the Roman camp, 
which obliged Lucullus to divide his army, and detach great 
parties into Gappadocia y the only place from whence he could 
have fupplies. Taxiles and Diophantus> two of the king's ge- 
nerals, were encamped on the frontiers of that country, in 
order to cut off its communication with the Romans. Thefe 
fuffered Adrianus with a confiderable body of foot to enter 
Cappadocia, in hopes of intercepting him and the convoys on 
his return 5 which they might eafily have done, had they 
fallen upon him in the plain country 5 but as they attacked 
him in the ftraits of the mountains, where there was no room 
for their horfe to engage, they were utterly routed, firft on 
the mountains, and then in the plains, where there enfued a 
bloody engagement, the Romans being reinforced with a frefh 
body from the camp, and the king's men fighting with great 
courage and refolution, till their commanders difheartened 
them by their flight. The king, upon the news of this de- 
feat, refolved to break up his camp and retire, not queftion- 
ing but Luculiusy upon the return of his troops, would attack 
him. This refolution he no fooner imparted to his nobles, 
but they began privately to fend away their moft valuable 
goods ; which the foldiers finding out, and taking it unkind- 
ly that no notice had been given them, plundered their bag- 
gage, and put thofe that efcorted them to the fword. On 
this occafion Dorylaus, one of the king's generals, was killed 
for a purple garment which he wore, and Hermaus^ a famous 



b Plut. Afpian. ubi fupra. 0 Plut. ubi fupra. 
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foothfayer, trod to death in the crowd. After this the fol- Mithrida- 
diers betook themfelves to a precipitous flight, crowding out tes, being 
of the gates in the utmoft confufion, which the king per- 
ceiving, haftened to flop their flight ; but no one Chewing v hts 
him the leaft refpe£t, he was carried away with the crowd, 
and falling down, was very near being trod to death d in the 
throng. Being thus forfaken by his army, he retired with a 
fmall retinue, firft to Cabira, and thence into Armenia to 
Tigranes his fon- in-law (I), and not into Iberia, as is falfely 
related by Jofephus c . Lucullus having at the fame time re- 
ceived news of the vi<Sfcory of his parties, and of the diforderly 
flight of the enemy, fent the beft part of his horfe to purfue 
them, and himfelf marched againft thofe, who not having 
time to make their efcape, had remained in the camp, and had 
put themfelves in a pofture of defence. Thefe he furrounded 
with his legions, but moft of fhem made th ?ir efcape, the Re- 
mans being bufied, contrary to the general's orders, in plun- 
dering the camp, where they found a rich booty. Having 
taken the camp, Lucullus made what hafte he could in pur- 
fuit of the king, who being overtaken by a company of Ga- 
latians, caufed a mule loaded with part of his treafures to be 
driven in amongft them, and made his efcape while they were 
intent upon the booty, and quarrelling among themfelves £ 
(K) about the divi/ion of the fpoils. Mithridates^ remem- 
bering in his flight, that he had left his fifters, wives and con- 
cubines, at Pharnacia % difpatched Bacchus + or Bacchidcs, an 
eunuch, with orders to put them all to death, left they 

d Plut. ubi fupra. e Joseph. 1. xiii. c. 24. f Mcmn. 
c. 46. Plut. &Appian. ubi fupra. 

( I ) Appian fays, that he fled flrft to the mountains, aad 
thence through by-ways into Armenia. Plutarch writes, that lie 
was carried out of the camp by the throng, and that one Ptolemy 
an eunuch, feeing him tofTed to and fro in the crowd, with manifefl 
danger of his life, proffered him his horfe, and thereby enabled 
him to make his efcape before Lucullus came up (48). 

(K) Of the king's efcape Tally writes thus : Mitbridat l <w , in his 
flight out of Pontus, left behind a great deal of gold and filver, part 
whereof he had received of his anceftors, and part raked together 
during his firft war in Afia t and carried into his own kingdom. 
While our men were bufied in the plunder, the king flipt out of 
their hands. 

(48 J Appian. ubi fupra. Memn c. 46 
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fhould fall into the enemies hands ; which was done accord- 
ingly (L). 

The cities Lucullus y finding it was in vain to purfue Mithridates any 
of Pontus farther, returned to his camp, and thence marched againft 
jubmit to the city of Cabira^ which furrendered upon conditions. The 
Lucullus. example of Cabira was followed by moft of the ftrong holds 

of Pontus*, the king's governors flocking from all parts to 
tender their fervice to the conqueror. Among thefe was the 
grandfather of Strabo the geographer, whom the king had 
difobliged, by putting to deaths Tibias, his coufin-gerrnan, 
and his fbn Theophilus. He was a man of fuch credit, that it 
was no fooner heard he had abandoned the king's party, but 
fifteen other commanders delivered up to Lucullus the places 
which they had been intruded with g . And thus was Pontus y 
hitherto inacceflible to any enemy, laid open to the Roman 
legions h (M). At the fame time Triarius > who was fent, 
as we have mentioned above, to intercept the king's fleet, 
obtained a complete victory near the ifland of Tenedos, where 
he either took or funk fixty fhips, whereby the great fleet 
which the king had brought with him into Afia was intirely 
deftroyed. 

8 Strabo, 1. xii, p. 557. h Cic. pro legeManilia & pro 
Archia. 



(L) When Bacchus acquainted them with his commifilon, Mo- 
tfima, one of the king's wives, by birtfy a Milefian, attempted to 
difpatch herfelf with the bands of her diadem ; but they foon 
breaking, flie threw down the diadem, and treading on it, faid, 

O ! thou curfed diadem, art thou not /erviceab/e even fir this u/e ? 
and then prefented her bare neck to Bacchides. Berenice* another 
pf his wives, and her mother, ended their days by a dole of poi- 
fon, a$ did the king's two fiflers, Roxana and Statira. Roxana % 
before (he took the potion, inveighed againft her brother with ma- 
ny curfes and reproaches ; but Statira, with many kind expreflions, 
thanked her brother for the regard he had fhewn for thern^ in' talc- 
ing care, while himfelf was in great danger, that they fhould die 
free, and by their death prevent the dilhonourable treatment which 
they had reafon to expefi from a proud and infulting pnemy (4.9). 

(M) Mithridates, in a letter to Jr/aces, puts this varnilh upon his 
flight: " I recruited my army, fays he, at Cabira, and after ma- 
ny fliarp engagements between the Romans and me, we were 
*' both diftrefled for want of provifions. The Romans were fup- 
** plied by Ariobarxanes king of Cappadocia ; but I was obliged to 
" retire into Armenia, the whole country where I was encamped 
41 being laid wafteby the enemies and my own forces (jo) 

(49) P/ut. ubi fupra. (50) Sallttfl. L iv. hijlor. 

Com 
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Cotta was all this time employed in the liege of Heraclea , 
and had made but fmall progrefs. He made feveral affaults ; 
but was always repulfed with great lofs. His engines did no 
execution on the walls, which fo incenfed him> that he caufed 
moft of them to be burnt, and the engineer who contrived 
them to be put to death. After this, leaving part of his ar- 
my before the town, to prevent their receiving any fupplies, 
he encamped in the Lycaan fields, a plentiful country, with 
a delign to refrefh his army, and return before the town, 
which was now reduced to great ftraits for want of provifw 
ons, and on account of the inteftine quarrels between the 
townfmen and the garifon. Having refrelhed his foldiers, he 
returned to the fiege; but found the {own plentifully fup- 
plied by fea with all manner of neceffaries, and in a better 
condition to hold out a long liege, than it was when he firft 
inverted it. Hereupon, defpairing ever to reduce it alone, 
he fent orders to Triarius to aiSft him with his fleet, and 
block up the city by fea, as he had done by land. Triarius 
was very willing to undertake this talk, being now quite dif- 
engaged $ and having on his iirft arrival defeated the Hera- 
dean fleet, brought the town in a few months to fuch ftraits, 

that -the third part of the garifon died for hunger •> whereupon 
Conacorix* governor of the place, refolved to purchafe his 
own {a.kty at the expence of the townfmen, and marching 
out in the night-time, as he had agreed with Triarius* deli- 
vered one of the gates to theRomans 9 who, entering the city Heradea 
fword in hand, exercifed all manner of cruelty on the aban- taken, and 
doned and helplefs inhabitants, Cotta, who lay encamped at plundered. 
fome diftance from the city, hearing it was taken and plun- 
dered by Triarius (for Conacorix had not imparted his defign 
to him, knowing he was a man not to be relied on) flew in- 
to a paflion at feeing himfelf bereaved both of the rich booty, 
and the glory of reducing a place which had kept him employ- 
ed two whole years, and marching in all hafte to the city, 
fell upon the Romans, who were bufy in plundering, which 
would have occafioned a great deal of bloodfh-d, had not 
Triarius interpofed, and put an end to the fcuiHe, by pro- 
mifing Cotta and his men an equal (hare of the booty. Com* 
corix* after marching out of Heradea* to conceal his treache- 
ry, feized on two forts belonging to the Romans* Teium an si 
Amajius ; which Triarius being fent to recover, Cotta, in 
his abfence, plundered the city anew, rifled and ftiipped the 
temples, which the other had fpared, put all the citizens he 
could meet to the fword, and having fecured on board of his 
fliips all the ftatues, pictures, gold and lilver vcflcls of the 

temples, all the rich furniture of the private houfes, and 

whatever 
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whatever elfe was worth carrying away, for his laft farewel 
commanded his foldiers to fet fire to the city in feveral places, 
which in a fhort time reduced it to a heap of afhes. Thus was 
Heraclea, one of the richeft and moft famous cities of Pontus* 
taken, after having held out a fiege of two years Conaco- 
rix delivered the two places he had feixed to Triarius 9 who 
fuffered him to retire without moleftation. And Cotta, hav- 
ing no further ufe for his troops, difmifled the auxiliaries, re- 
figned the legions to Lucullus, and himfelf put to fea with 
his fleet on his return to Rome ; but he had fcarce got out of 
the harbour, when part of his fliips, being over-freighted with 
the fpoils of the city, funk ; and the others were by a violent 
north wind daflhed againft the fliore, which occafioned the 
lofs of great part of the booty k . On his return to Rome he 
was highly applauded by the fenate, and honoured with the 
title of' Ponticus. 

Lucullus having now reduced Pontus, marched againft the 
Chaldeans, Tibarenians, and the inhabitants of Armenia Mi- 
nor, who, of their own accord, fubmittcd, and put him in 
pofleffion of all their ftrong holds. From Armenia he led his 
forces to the fea-fide, and returned before Ami fits, which 
ftill held out, Catlimacbus, governor of the place, having 
harafled the Romans , with engines of his own contriving, to 
fuch a degree, that they had given over aflaulting the town, 
and contented themfelves with blocking it up by land s tho' the 
garifon was at the fame time fupplied with all manner of pro- 
viiions by fea. Lucullus, on his arrival, fummoned the gari- 
fon to furrender, and offered them very honourable terms % 
which they refufing to comply with, after encouraging his 
foldiers, he made a general affault at the time when Calli- 
machus ufed to draw off great part of his troops to give them 
fome refpite. The Romans applying their (baling ladders, 
got over the wall before Callimacbus could come to the af- 
fiftance of thofe he had left to guard it 5 however, by fetting 
the city on fire, he found means in that confufion to make 
his efcape. Lucullus, out of pity to the perifhing city, com- 
manded part of his men to ftand to their arms, and the others 
to ufe their utmoft endeavours in quenching the fire ; but the 
foldiers neglecting the houfes, faved only the furniture, and 
inch things as they could carry off, whereby the city was in 
great part deft roved, to the grief of Lucullus, who defigned 
to lave it, and (hew the fame favour to the Am'ifians, that Syl- 
la had done to tire Jtbenians. The fire was at laft quenched 
by a violent and unexpected mower ; and Lucullus having, 

' Mi m n. c. $ 1, 53, 54. k Idem, ibid. 

will) 
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vvith much ado, reftrained his foldiers from committing any 
further hoftilities on the citizens, repaired the city in great 
meafure before he left it, and fuffered the inhabitants peace- 
ably to enjoy their houfes and lands *. Some years after Z«- 
citllus having befieged Niftbis^ or, as the Greeks call it, At- 
tiochia Mygdonica y defended likewife by Callimachus 7 under 
GuraSy brother to Tigranes king of Armenia , would hearken 
to no conditions, till Callimachus was delivered up to him ; 
and having him in his power, revenged the deftru&ion of Ami- 
fas with his death, notwithftanding heoffercd to difcover great 
fums of money concealed under ground, if he would grant 
him his life m . 

And now Lucullus having reduced all Pontus, and made it 
a province of the Roman empire, and fettled all Afia with ex- 
cellent laws, fent Appius Claudius , his wife's brother, embaf- 
fador into Armenia^ to demand oi Tigranes the delivery of 
Mithridates^ as belonging to his triumph ; and in cafe of re- 
fufal, to proclaim war againft him. From the time Mithri- Tigranes 
dates had flickered himfelf in Armenia^ Tigranes^ his fon-in- refufts to 
law, had promifed to protedi his perfon, and had not been deliver up 
wanting in any duties of hofpitality ; but could by no means Mithrida- 
cver be prevailed upon to fee him, or treat with one who had tes * 
loft fo great a kingdom (N ). To this embaffy Tigranes re- 
plied, that he was far from approving the conduct of Mithri- 
dates ; but however, as he was fo nearly related to him, the 
demand of the Romans feemed pretty extraordinary, neither 
could he with any reputation comply with it, fince all the 
world would look upon him as a very mean-fpirited prince, if 
he fhould, for fear of an enemy, deliver up to punifliment his 
father-in-law. Having with this anfwer difmifled the Roman 
embaflador, he fent for Mithridates, and condefcended to fee 
him for the firft time, after he had refided a year and eight 
months in his dominions. In a private conference held by 
the two kings, it was agreed, that Tigranes fhould march a- 

1 Plut. ubi fupra, & Memn. c. 47. m Plut. ubi fupra, 3c 
Dio. 1. xxxv. 



(N • Plutarch fays, that he received him with great fcorn and 
contempt, and confined him to a barren and unwholefome coun- 
try (51), But Memnon affures us, that he affigned him one of his 
caftles for his refidence, a princely table, and a retinue fuitable ro 
his former condition, tho' he could never be induced to admit hiia 
to his pre fence (52). 

CjO Plut. ubi fupra, (yZj Mtmn. c. 48. 

gain ft 
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gainft the Romans^ and Mitbridates with ten thoufand horfe 
return into Pontes? and, levying there what forces he could, 
rejoin ligranes, before Lucullus, who was then employed at 
the fiege of Sinope, could enter Armenia 5 but in the mean 



Is defeated t, - ,ne ^' no P e . (®) nav * n g furrendered, Lucullus, with all pof- 
£v Lucul- ex P edition > marched againft Tigranes, and having drawn 
lus. to a S enera I engagement, entirely defeated his army be- 



fore he was joined by Mi thri dates, who heard the firft news 
of his overthrow as he was marching with a confiderable body 
to his affiftance. Soon after he met figranes himfelf, flying 

(O) Sinope was held by a body of Cilicians of the king's party, 
commanded by one Cleoebares, as Orojius calls him, or Baechis, as 
Strabo names him. Cleochares finding the city reduced to great 
ftraits, maflacred moft of the citizens, plundered the city, and fet 
it on fire, retiring in the night- time with the fpoils to the inner 
part of Pontus, inhabited by the Sanegiam arid Lazians. Lucullus 
obferving the town all in a flame, and not doubting but the G7/- 
cians had abandoned it, commanded the foidiers to fcale the walls 3 
and having entered the town without oppdfition, put to the fword 
eight thoufand of the king's party, who had not had time to em- 
barque with the others. The fire was with much ado quenched by 
the Romans, and the citizens not only fpared, but, as they were 
weil affected to the republic, reftorcd to the quiet poffeffion of their 
lands and houfes, and declared a free people (53). Plutarch and 
Appian inform us, that Lucullus was moved by a vifion to fliew fo 
great favour to the city of Sinope ; for as he was fleeping, fay they, 
in his tent, one appearing to him, fpoke thefe words ; Go forward, 
Lucullus, for Autolychus is coming to meet you. When he awaked, 
he obferved the city in a flame ; and tho* he did not underftand 
the meaning of the words he had heard, yet he advanced to the 
walls ; and having taken the city, found on the ftiore, whither he 
purfued the Cilicians, a ftatue of exquifite workmanfhip, carefully 
wrapped up, and bound with cords, which the enemy had not 
been able to fhip off, as they intended to do, had not Lucullus, a- 
waked by this vifion, purfued them fo clofe. When the ftatue was 
unfolded, Lucullus was not a little furprifed to find it refembling in 
every feature the perfon that had appeared to him in his dream ; 
and, upon examination, learnt, that it was the ftatue of Autolychus, 
founder of Shiope. When Lucullus heard this, he recollected, fay 
our authors, what Sylla had left in his commentaries, v/ss, that 
nothing is more certain, or more to be relied upon, than dreams 
($4). This ftatue, which was the work oi Sthemdes, Lucullus car- 
ried along with him, and a curious fphere made by Bitfarus. All 
other ornaments and things of value he rellored to their lawful 
owners. 



( Memn. c. 56. P/ut. Appian. ubi fupra. Qrof. I. vi. 

(j^) P/ut if Appian. ubi fuprm, 

V.' i th 
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with a fmall retinue tb ihelter himfelf in fome remote corner 
of hk kifigdtitn. Mi'thridafes encouraged .him to.raife new 
forces, Vribtcjufeftiohing but another campaign would repair 
all the forhifer loftcs, provided he would comfnit to his charge 
the wBblfe iti^ageineiit of the war $ which Tigranes agree- 
ing to, as tMnfeirtg him iliore fit to deal with the Romans 
than hitoTeli 7 , orders wefeffftied out for raifing.a new army, 
and all the Armenians able to bear arms fummoned to meet 
at the plate of the general rendezvous. Out of thefe Mithri- 
dates fchofe feventy tfioufand foot and thirty five thoufand 
horfe, arid having trained therri: Up during the winter, after 
the Roman difcipline, in the beginning of the fpring he 
left part of them with Tigraries, and marched himfelf 
with the reft into Pdntus, where he recovered many impor- 
tant places, and overcame in a pitched battle M. Fabius* 
whtffri Luc'ullus had appointed governor of that province 
n (Pj. Being flu/bed with this luccefs, as foon as the wounds 
he deceived in the engagement fuffered him to move, he 
purfued Fablus, 2nd befieged him in the city of Cabira^ 
Whither He had retired • but in the mean time Triarius, 
who was inarching out of Afia to join LucMus, hearing 
whtft diftrefs the Romans were hi, haftened to their relief, 
and appearing unexpectedly on the neighbouring hills, ftruck 
fuch terror into the enemy that they raifed the fiegc, and made 
the beft of their way into Cappadocia. Triarius purfued 
them, dnd got fo near them as to be parted only by a river. 
Here he halted, with a defign to pufs the river after he had 
allowed his men fome reft; for they were tited out with long 

n Did, & Appian. ubi fupra. 

(P) This vidlory he gained by the treachery of the Vbracians 
that ferved under Fabius, and of the fhves that followed the 
Roman camp ; fox labius marching carelefty and in diforder, upon 
the report of fome Thracian fcouts, that the king was at a great 
diftance, fell in with him unawares, and dt the fame time the 
Thracians revolting, he was obliged to retire with the Iofe of five 
hundred men. In his retreat the (laves, who were very numerous 
in the Roman camp, being inticed by Mithridates with hopes of 
their liberty and great rewards, fell unexpectedly on the Romam % 
who would have been all Cut in pieces, bad not the Icing himielf 
fallen from his horfe, having received two dangerous wounds, one 
on the knee with a (tone, tlie dther under his eye with a dart ; for 
while the enemy" were bufy in carrying him off, the Romam, laying 
hold of that opportunity, retired unmolcltcd (55), 



(55) Dh f & Appian. ubi fupra. 

Vol. IX, Oo marches. 
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marches. But Mithridates was before-hand with t him, and 
croffing the river on a bridge, where he had placed a ftrong 
guard, attacked the Romans with great refutation, before 
Mithrida- they had time to refrefh themfelves. The battle was bloody 
^defeated an d the event doubtful, till the bridge breaking down with 
by Tria- t h e W eight of the multitude that palled, the kings troops who 
nus * had engaged, relying chiefly on their numbers, began to lofe 

courage, feeing they could receive no further afliftance ; and 
the Romans charging them with frefh vigour, they betook 
themfelves to a precipitate flight. After this engagement, 
as winter came on, both armies were glad to retire to their 
winter-quarters °. 

During the winter Mithridates raifed new forces, and 
having received confiderable fupplies from Tigrams^ took the 
field early in the fpring, in hopes of driving the Romans quite 
out of Pontus^ before Lucullus ^ who had work enough on 
his hands in Armenia^ could come to their afliftance. With 
this view he marched Itraight againft Triarius and Sornatiusj 
to whom Lucullus had committed the care and defence of 

■ 

that province ; and finding them encamped near the city of 
Gaziurfti^ proffered them battle j which they declining he 
font a itrong detachment to bcfiegca caftle where the Romans 
had left all their baggage, hoping they would rather venture 
an engagement to relieve the place, than lofe all they had got 
with fo much roil and labour during the war j neither was 
he difappointcd in his hopes ; for the' Triarius was for keep- 
ing dole in his camp till the arrival of Lucullus^ whom he 
daily expedled, having acquainted him with his danger, the 
foldiers hearing that the caftle' was bcfieged, declared in a 
tumultuous manner, that if he did not lead them, they 
would march to the relief of the place without his leave. 
Triarius being thus forced, not by the enemy, but his own 
men, to fight, drew out his forces againft the king, whofe 
army was three times his number j but while they were upon 
the point of engaging, both armies were by a violent ftorm 
forced to retire to their refpeflive camps; but Triarius re- 
ceiving that very day intelligence of the approach of Lucullus, 
and fearing he would fnatch the vi&ory out of his hands, re- 
folved to make a bold pufli, and next morning by break of 
day attack the king in his camp. If he conquered, the 
glory, he thought, would be intirely his own j if he were 
overcome, the enemy could reap no great advantage ^from 
his vidlory, Lucullus being at hand with a powerful army. 

0 Dto, & App 1 an. ubi fupra. 

The 
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The king, in that furprife, putting himfelf at the head of a Vhe Ro- 



mans 



till the reft of his army drawing up, came to his relief, znA/ ea f^h 
attacked ' the enemy with fuch fury, that the Roman foot Mithrids 
was forced to give way, and was driven into a morafs, where tes " 
they werefurrounded, and great numbers of them cut in piec- 
es. Their horfe were likewife put to flight, and purfued 
with great flaughter, till a Roman centurion in the kings, fer- 
vice, pitying his country-men, attempted to kill him. The 
king's life was favcd by his breaft-plate ; but as he received 
a deep wound in the thigh, he was obliged to give over the 
purfuit, himfelf, and thofe that were about him caufed the 
retreat to be founded, which, as it was unexpected, occafion- 
ed a great confufion in the whole army. The centurion 
was immediately, cut in pieces; but the Roman horfe in the 
meantime, getting the ftart of the enemy, found means. to 
make their efcape. Above feven thoufand of the Romans 
were killed in that battle, and among them one hundred and 
fifty centurions, and twenty four tribunes, the greatefl: num- 
ber of officers that had been loft in any engagement to that 
day. Mtthridates^ being cured of his wound, that he might, 
not for the future be expofed to fuch dangers, caufed all the 
Romans that ferved in his army to be formed into one body, 
as if they were to be fent out on a party, and then ordered 
them to retire to their tents, where they were all to a man 
cut in pieces p (Qj. 

The 

p Appian. Piut. D10, ubi fupra. 



( Qj Appian fays, that this battle happened near mount Sco/ius, 
a place, fays he, ever memorable for the viclory of Mithridatet* 
and defeat of the Romans (56). j Hirtius likewife, in his commenta- 
ries on the war of AUxandr'ta % mentions this overthrow of the 
Romans, and tells us, that it happened at a place cbout three 
miles diftant from the town of Zela in Pontus. Tu//y 9 in his ora- 
tion for the Mamlian law, which he pronounced about half a year 
after that misfortune befel the Roman army, fpeaksofit thus: 
" The army was courageous and victorious ; but MitbriJates fell 
" upon them. Suffer me in this place, like thofe who write of 
M the Roman affairs, to pafs over in filence the misfortunes, which 
u were fo great, that Lu cull us received not the tidings of them 
" by any mefTenger from the fight, but by common fame and 
" report. M And in another place of the fame oration, "Having 
" received that overthrow in Pontus, fays he, which I put you 
" in mind of again ft my will, our friends and allies being terrified, 



(56) AppUiv. p. 254. 
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TheJko- The king, however elated with fucce% yet wcmld not 
mansflwr- engage Lucullus , but yvifh long marches haftened imp Arme- 
tinyagainft nia Mjnor^ and encamped upon 4 hill near the towq of 7aiu- 
Lucuilus. r a y expecting Tigranes, wjio was advancing with a {(rang 

army to join hini. Lucullus, in purfuit of JfHithridates 9 
marched over the field of battle, leaving thofp uiiburied 
vyho had fallen in the engagement, which was tfte firft 
thing that a\iepated the minds of the foldiery frpm hin0 ; 
who began to be very mutinous, being ftirred up by Jfppius 
Claudius, whom Lucullus had turned out of his command for 
his vile behaviour, notwithftandinj* he was nearly related to 
him, Lucullus having married his fifter. The difcontenf tftat 
prevailed in the army came to fuel} a height, that Lucullus 
was obliged to lie ftill in his camp all th^t fuouroer, the 
foldiers. declaring in a mutinous ipsujnqr, th^t they vyould 
not; follow hiqi ar\y longer, nor ferye under a genera) vyho 
refufed \o (hare, the booty with them, taxing thereby Lucullus 
with covecoufnefs ; which charge w^s not altogether ground- 
lefs, for he amafled immenfe, riches during that y/ar, and was 
fufpedted at Rome of fpinning it out, that he niigbt be con- 
tinued in the government; of Afia. Thefe compl^ts, and 
the general djfepntent that reigned in the army, obliged the 
fenate to recal Lucullus, and appoint Manius Acilius Glabrio, 
qonful of that year, in his room. Glabrio arriving in Bit&ynia y 
gave notice by public criers to all tbe cities, that the feqate 
had difcharged Lucullus and his army, and confifc^ed his 
goods for protrafting the war, and refufing to comply with 
their injunctions. Hereupon Lucullus was abandoned by the 
greater part of his army and forced to retire into Galatia y 
not being in a condition to make head againft the joint for- 
ces of the two kings, who, laying hold of that opportunity, 
recovered the beft part of Pontus ? Bithynia, Cappddocia, and 
Armenia Minor ; for tho' Glabrio had haftened into 
Pontus, as if he intended* to engage the enemy, and rob 
Lucullus of the victory, yet, upon the firft news of the ap- 

* Plut. in Lucullo. 



41 the power and courage of our energies increafed, J^nd the pro* 
vince having no ftrength to rely upon, dfia had been loft, 0 
41 Romans, had not fortune, in that critical juncture of time, brought 
44 Potnpey, as it were from heaven, to the relief of thofe countries. 
" His prefence flopped Mi t'hr Mates, tho' fwelled with fuccefs,, and 
44 deterred 1'tgranes from invading AJia, which he threatened with a 
41 powerful array (57), 

(57) Cic* in or at. pro lege AtaniL 

proach 
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proachpfthe two kings, he thou gt fit to retire, and leave 
the country open on all fides to the enemy. Wfaw 
this wa? heard at Rome, a law was enacted \ herp jiy 
C. Mantling a tribunp of the pepple, whereby the rna- 

~" ~ £ ^~eir war agajjift Mitbridates and Tivranes 



■4 



Glabno, By the fame layv he was cojntjpuecj in that w - t0 f U€C \ ed 
limited power by fea ? \yijth which he was invpfted when LucuUus " 
hp was ^rfi Cent out agaihfr the pirates of Cilicia r (R). 
In virtue bf this law, Pompey, who had juft then ended the 
war with the Cilician pirates, took upon him the command 
of the army, and directed aJj the allies of the Roman people 

tp join him >yit(i all pofiible ^xpe^ition ; but before he took 
the fldcj, he renewed tfy? alliance which Sy/* and Lucullus 
had concluded with Phrahaies king oiPartbia^ and then fent 
friendly propofals to Mtbridates, who at firft feemed in- 
clined to giv<? ear tp them, and accordingly difpatched an 
embaflador tp {be Reman army to treat of a peace. Pompey 
squired of |iim to lay down his arms, if he was in earneft, 
and deliverer to him all t(iofe who had revolted frorn the 
Romans during the war. This demand was no fooner bruit- 
ed abroad in the king's camp, but the defef ters, who were 
very numerous in the king's, army, betaking themfelves to 
their arms, threatened to put Mithridates himfelf to death, 

r D*o, I.xxxvi. Liv. lib.c. Vell. Patercul. 1. ii. c. 21. 
Pl u t . in Pomp. 



(R) Ifoy obfervc?, that this law patted againft the will of the 
nobility, who thought it a manifeft injury to Lucullus, that one 
fhould be appointed to fucceed him, notfo much in the war, as in the 
triumph, and to take poffeflion of the fpoils, rather than to carry 
on a war ; befides, the fenate was unwilling to recal Marcius and 
Glabrio from their governments, before the time, for which they had 
been given, was expired. But what gave them the greateft un- 
eafinefs, was the extenfive and uncontrouled power which by this 
law was veiled in Pomp®, the command of all the armies out of 
Italy being conferred upon him. When news was brought to 
Pompeji\m this law had paffed, he is faid to have complained, as 
if the people of Rome had laid too great a burden on him ; whereas 
every one knew that the law had been propofed by Manilius ac 
his iniligation, and that his main aim was to have all the power in 
his own hands (c8). 



(58) Plut. hi Potnp^ioJ. mvi. 



and 
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and would have occafioned a great dtfturbance, had not the 
king appeafed the growing tumult, by affuring them, that 
he had Tent embafladors, not to treat of a peace, but only to 
take, under pretence of fuing for a peace, a view of the 
Mithrida- enemy's ftrength. He moreover obliged himfelf, by a fo- 
tes- rejeQs lemn oath in the prefence of the whole army, never to enter 
Pompey's into any treaty of friendfliip with the Romans, nor to deli- 
propofah. ver up to them fuch as had ever ferved under him r . Pompey, 

finding his propofals rejected, advanced againft the king with 
an army of thirty thoufand foot and twenty thoufand 
horfe, as Plutarch 1 writes, or thirty thoufand, as we read in 
Appian u, all chofen troops ; for he difcharged moft of thofe 
who had ferved under Glabrio and Lucullus. As he enter- 
ed Galatia, he was met by Lucullus, who endeavoured to 
perfuade him to march back, the war being near fmiflied, 
and even deputies fent by the republic to fettle the province 
of Pontus ; but not being able to prevail with him, after 
mutual complaints againft each other, they parted ; and Pom- 
pey, removing his camp, commanded the troops that were 
with Lucullus to join him, except one thoufand fix hundred, 
whom he left to attend Lucullus in his triumph. From thenqe 
Lucullus fet out for Rome, where he was received by the fe- 
nate with great marks of efteem, moft men thinking him 
highly injured by the authors of the Manilian law. Pompey 
purfued his march into Pontus ; but, finding that he could 
not by any means draw die king to a battle, he marched 
back into Armenia A<finor, with a defign either to reduce 
that province, or oblige Mithridates to venture a battle in 
order to relieve it. Mithridates followed him at fome dif- 
tance, and entering Armenia, encamped on a hill over-againft 
the Romans, and, by intercepting their convoys, reduced 
them to fuch diftrefs, that they were obliged to remove to a 
more convenient place, the king cutting off many in their 
rear, and harafling them with frequent attacks, till he fell in- 
to an ambufcade laid by Pompey, whofe perfonal courage and 
prudent conduct on that occafion confirmed the king in his 
refolution not to hazard a. general engagement. The two 
armies encamped again over-againft each other, Pompey on 
one hill, and the Icing on another, near the city of Dajlira, 
in the province of dcifilc.e, at a fmall diftance from the Eu- 
phrates, which divides Acifilene from Armenia Minor™. Here 
Pompey, feeing he could neither draw the king to ^ battle, 
nor force his camp, which was pitched on a fteep and craggy 

r Dio, ubi fupra. & Appian. 5 Plut. in Pomp. 

* Appian. p. 238. w p LUT# u bi fupra. 

mountain, 
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mountain, began to block him up with a ditch, which he 
carried round the bottom of , the hill where the king was 
encamped, and, meeting with no oppofition, finifhed his 
work, and quite cut off the enemy's communication with 
the country. Pompey was amazed to fee the king thus tame- 
ly fuffer himfelf to be Ihut up, and could not help faying, 
that he was either a fool or a great coward 5 a fool, if he 
did not apprehend the danger he was in; a coward, if, be- 
ing apprifed of it, he did iiqt, to the utmoft of his power, 
prevent it. By this ditch, which was one hundred and fifty 
furlongs in , circuit, and defended by many forts raifed at 
fmall diftances from each other, the king was fo clofely be- 
fieged, that he could neither fend out parties, to- forage, nor 
receive the fupplies that came to him from Pontus. He was 
thus befieged for the fpace of forty five or fifty days, and 
his army reduced to fucfh ftraits, that, having con fumed all 
their provifions, they were j at laft forced to live on their 
dead horfes. Hereupon Mithridates refolved, at all-events, 
to break through the Roman fortifications ; and accordingly, 
having put to the fword all thofe that were fick or difabled, 
that they might not fall into the enemy's hands, he attacked 
in the dead of the night the Roman guards, and having over- 
powered ihem with his numbers, got fafe into the open 
fields, and continued his march all night towards Armenia 
Major, where he was expe&ed by Tigranes. Pompey, next 
morning by break of day, purfued the enemy with his whole 
army, and having with much ado overtaken them, found the 
king encamped on a hill, to which there was but one afcent, 
and that guarded by a ftrong body of foot. The Romans 
encamped over-againft them ; but Pompey 9 fearing the 
kingftiould make his efcape in the night-time, privately 
decamped, and taking the fame rout the enemies were to 
hold in order to gain Armenia, poflefled himfelf of all the e- 
minences and defiles through which the king was to pafs. 
Mithridates thinking that Pompey was returned to his 
former camp, purfued his march, and, about the dufk of the 
evening, entered a narrow valLy, which was fur rounded 017 
all fides by fteep hills. On thefe hills the Romans lay con- 
cealed, expe&ing the fignal to fall upon the enemy, and at- 
tack them on all fides at once, while they were tired with 
their march, and feemingly, as they had (cut out no fcouts, 
in great fecurity (S). Pompey was at firft for putting ofT the 

attack 

(S) Plutarch tells us, thai Mithridates retiring tn his pavilion 
fo take fome repofc after his inarch, was bv a dream forewarned 

of 
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attack till the next morning, thinking it not fife tb fcflgagb 
in the night- time airtoflg fufch fteep and craggy iHbdttaths. ; 
but was at laft prfe^ailed upon, by the earneft pYayeB arid ih* 
treaties of alt the chief officers of his army, tb fall tipoh the 
Pompey enein y t fa z ver y riight. It was therefore agreed tha^ in the 

Mthrida °^ c ^ e n, *S' lt » a " ^ e trum P et * A'ould It dffce fouhd the 

tes /» the char S e ' tliat this ftlould be followed by ah ' linlvferfal 

^abt. faoui of the whole army, and that the foldiers fHtiUld makfe 

what noife they could, by ftriklng their (pears againft the 
brafs veflefe that were ufed in the camp. The kirig's army, 
at this (udden and unexpected noife, which vvatf echoed agairi 
by the mountain*, imagined at firft that the gods themfelves 
were come down from heaven td deftrby them j and the Ro- 
mans charging thetn on all fide£ with uiOwers of ffonesand 
arrows from the tops of the hillsj they betook thetrifelves 
to a precipitate flight ; but finding all the pafies befct with 
flxong bodies of horfe and foot, Were forced td Ay back 
into the valley, where, for many hours together^ they Were 
cxpofed to th6 enemy's fliot, without being able, xfi that 
confufion, either to attack them, or defend th^rtifelves. They 
attempted indeed to make fome' refiftahce when the irloon 
rofe ; but the Romans ruiinring down upon them from the hilly, 
did not give them time to draw up : , and the place vtras fo Jiar- 
Jnd gains raw , that they had not room evert to make ufe of their 
tplete fiords ('T / The king loft on that occaficin ten thoufand 



\ + tJ ^ ^ ^mmm^mmm 

i3»rj. men accorc ji n g to Jppian, but forty thoufand according to 

Eutropius and others *. On Pohtpefs fide there fell between 

* Atpian, in Mithtidatic. p. 239, Z40. Etrftiop. J. vj. 
Dio, t. xxxvi. Plut. ubi fupra. 

of the misfortune that befel him 5 for he feemed to be failing with 
a fair wind in the Pontic lea, and to difcovcr with great joy the 
Bnfpborus, when all on a fudden he found himfelf Ihipwrecked, 
and caft on an abandoned and inhofpitable (hbre. White he was 
in this perplexity, his generals rufhed into the tent, and acquainted 
him that Pompty was at hand, which gave him great uneafmefs, 
tho* he did not at that time communicate his dream to any of 
his moft intimate friends (59). 

(T) Florus, Plutarch, and Eutropius tell us, that as tlie Romans 

advanced, the moon (hining on their backs, and becaufe fhe 
was then in her wane, making their ftrtdMs appear mighty long, 
the enemy thereby judging of their neamefs, difchargeij their darts 
againft their (hadows, and gave the Romans an opportunity of 
attacking them unarmed (60). 



(59) Plut in Pomp. ifio)Fhr. L iii. Eutrof, I. vi. P /tit. ubi fupra. 

twenty 
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twenty and thirty private men arid two centurions. Mithri- 
dates* at the head of eight hundred horfe, broke thro' the 
Roman army, and being* after this effort, abandoned by all 
the reft, becaufe they were clofely purfued by the enemy, 
he travelled all night, attended by three perfons only, viz. 
J>iswife, or, as Plutarch calls her, his concubine, by name 
Hypjicratia, his daughter Dripetine y and an officer. At day- 
break he fell in with a body of mercenary horfe and three thou- 
fand foot, who were marching to join him* By thefe he was ef- 
corted to the caftle of Sinoria^ fituated on the borders of the two 
Armemas. As great part of his treafures were lodged here, he 
rewarded very liberally thofe who accompanied him in his 
flight, and taking fix thoufand talents, withdrew into Armenia. 
As foon as he entered the borders, he difpatched embafiadors 
toTigranes^ acquainting him with his arrival > but that prince, 
who was then on the point of concluding a feparate peace 
with the Romans^ clapt his embaffadors in irons, pretending 
that his fon Tigranes had, at the inftigation of Mithridatcs, 
revolted firft to the Partbians and then to the Romans. Mi- Mithrida- 
tbridatesy finding hirnfelf thus abandoned, even by his fon-in- tes retir ^ 
laW, left Armenia , and directing his cou rfe towards Colchis^ /<? C°l c his« 
which was fubjedt to him, and had not as yet been invaded 
by the Ro?nans^ patted the Euphrates the fourth day, and got 
fafe into his own territories. Pompey fent out feveral parties in 
purfuit of the king \ but remained hirnfelf with the main bo- 
dy of the army in the field of battle, where he built a cicy, 
ailing it, from that remarkable victory, Nicopolis. This 
city, with, the adjoining territory, he beftowed upon fuch of 
his fold iers as were old or difabled 5 and many flocking to it 
from the neighbouring countries, it became, in a fhort timc\ 
a very confiderable place*. This battle is by mofi of the 
kman hiftorians faid to have been fought in the night- time 
|Uj, tho' Appian^ and thofe that have copied after him, tell 
us, that it happened in the day-time. Be that as it will, it 
was certainly attended with very fatal co.ifcquences for Mith- 
riJates, who was forced, his army being entirely cither cut 

off 



\ppian. ubi fupra. Strabo, 1. xii. 55;. Okos. 1. vi. c. 4. 



(U) Plutarch, Floruj, Dio, Eutropim y and Oroftm (61) agree, that 
this memorable battle was fought in the night- time ; but Appian 
relates it as happening in the day-time, and after the fol- 



(61) Ubi Jupra, Q*of. I. vi. c, 4. (62) Appitin. hi Mitbridatic. 
Vui., IX. P p. lowing 
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off or difperfed, to abandon his own dominions, and fly for 
flielter to the molt remote parts of Scythia. Pompey? having 
concluded a peace with Tigranes, as we have related in the 
hiftory of Armenia, and fettled the affairs of that kingdom, 
began his march in purfuit of Mithridates, through thofe coun- 
tries that lie about mount Caucafus. The barbarous nations 
through which he pafled, chiefly the Albanians and Iberians, 
attempted to flop his march; but were put to flight. How- 
ever, he was obliged, by the excdEve cold and deep roads, 
to pafs the winter near the river Cyrus. Early in the fpring 
he purfued his march ; but meeting with great oppofitiou 
from the Iberians, a warlike nation, and entirely devoted to 
Mithridates, he was employed molt part of the fummer in 
reducing them ; as weflball relate more at length in the hif- 
tory of that people. In the mean time Mithridates who 
had wintered at Di gJ curias, on the ifthmus between the Euxine 
and Cafpian feas, and had been joined there by fuch of 
his troops as had made their efcape from the late unfortu- 
nate battle, continued his flight through the countries of the 
Achteans, Zypans, Heniochians, Cercctans, Mojchi and Col- 
cbians. Of thefe nations fome received him kindly, and even 
entered into an alliance with him ; through others he was 
forced to make himfelf a way with his fword *. Pompey 
took the fame rout, dire&ing his courfe by the ftars, efpeci- 
ally in the northern parts of Scytbia, and carrying with him 
even provifion of water to fupply the army in the vaft defeits 
through which he marched, fie fpent two years in warring 
with thefe nations, and was often in danger of lofing both 
his life and his army ; but at laft he overcame them all, and 
believing Mithridates, of whom he could have no account, 

z Liv. ioi.Appian. p. 240. Dio, 1 xxxvi. 

lowing manner : Both armies, fays he, were drawn up early in the 
morning, and fome parties beginning to skirmifli among the rocks, 
fome of the king's horfe difmounting, haflened to the relief of their 
Iriends ; buc feeing the Romans fupporced by a body of cavalry, ran 
back for their horfes, that they m ght fo be a match for the enemy ; 
but the Pontics that were encamped on the eminences, obferving 
their companions running back in fuch a hurry, and apprehending 
that the enemy had entered the camp in fome other part, betook 
thenifeves to a precipitate flight, and finding all the avenues pof- 
feffed by the Romans, threw themfelves headlong from the rocks. 
As they were thus difordcred, and intangled among the rocks, it 
vvar,f?a(y for Pompey to perform the reft. He put ten thoufandto 
the (word made a great many prifoners, and took their camp 
with a.l their baggage and provifions. Thus Appiaiu 

to 
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to be dead, he marched back into Armenia Minor ^ where he ' 
allowed fome reft to his foldiers, who were quite worn out 
with the hardlhips they had endured in that expedition a . 
Having refrefhed his army, he marched into Pontus, to reduce 
fome ftrong holds, which were ftill garifoned by the king's 
troops. While he was at AJpis in Pontus, many of the king's ' 
concubines were brought to him; but hefent them all home 
to their parents, without offering them the leaft injury, and 
thereby gained the affediion of the chief lords of Pontus, 
whofe daughters they were. The ftrong caftle of Simpbori 
was delivered up to' him by Stratonice one of the king's con- 
cubines, upon no other terms than that he would fpare her 
fon Xiphares, who was with the king, in cafe he fhould fall 
into his hands. She likewife difcovered to him great treafures 
hid under ground, which he with great generofity beftowed 
upon her, referving for himfelf only fome veflels to fet oft" 
his triumph b. Having taken another fort called the New- 
CaftU) and to that time looked upon as impregnable, he 
found in it great ftore of gold, filver, and other valuable 
things, which he afterwards confecrated to Jupiter Capita- 
linus. Here in looking over the king's manufcripts,'he came 
to difcover where the reft of his treafures were concealed, 
what troops he could raife and maintain, what Aims were 
yearly paid him by his fubje&sand tributaries, &V. whereby he 
could make a true eftimate of his whole power and wealth 
Amongft other manufcripts he found fome books of phytic 
wrote by Mithridates himfelf which he commanded Len&us, 
a learned grammarian to tranflate into Latin*. Pompey, 
having thus reduced all fyntus, marched into Syria, with a 
defign to recover that kingdom, and paffing through Arabia 
to penetrate as far as the Red-Sea, But while he was employ- 
ed in this expedition news was brought him, that Mithrida- 
tesy whom he believed dead, had appeared unexpected Jy in 
Pontus at the head of a confiderable army, and furprized 
Panticapaum, a famous empory at the mouth of the Euxine 
fca. He had lain all this time concealed in the territories of 

* 

2l Scythian prince adjoining to the Pains Mccotis \ but hearing 

that Pompey had left Pontus , and was engaged in other wars, Mithrida- 

he ventured out of his hiding place, refolved either to recover lesa PP e " r t 

his paternal kingdom, or die in the attempt. He returned *§*'!* a j - 
privately into Pontus, and managed matters there fo dexter- ' * ea *°f 
oufly, that the Roman garrifons knew nothing of his arrival ai/e a/n 
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till he appeared with a confiderable army in the field. He 
advanced fxrft to the caftle of Sjmphori, and underftanding 
that Stratonice had delivered it up to Pompey on condition he 
would fave the life of her fon in cafe he fhould take him pri- 
foner, the king immediately caufed the youth, who was in 
h's army, to be put to death, and his body to be left unburied, 
Strata nice beholding from the walls the cruel and unnatural 
murder, for he was her fon by Mitbridates^ and had ferved 
him with great fidelity. At the fame time he fent embaf- 
fadors to Pompey to treat of a peace, offering to pay a yearly 
tribute to the republic on condition he reftored him to his 
kingdom. Pompey replied, that he would hearken to no pro- 
pofals whatfoever without the king came to treat with him 
in perfon, as Tigranes had done. This Mitbridates looked 
upon as no ways confident with his dignity, and therefore 
laying afide all thoughts of an accommodation, began to 
make what preparations he could for renewing the war. He 
fummoned all his fubjedts that were able to bear arms to 
meet at an appointed place, and having chofen out of the 
whole multitude fixty cohorts, each confifting of 3 hundred 
men, incorporated them with the regular troops that were 
already on foot. Being now in a condition to aS offenfively, 
for Pompey had left but a fmall number of troops in Poiitus, 
AndpofeT- h e po ffefled himfelf of Pbanagorium, Cherfonejus, Theudojia, 
/es « m j*'f $jymph<suni 9 and feveral other important places. But in the 
of wera mean t j me Cajlor, whom Mitbridates had appointed gover- 

iiaas * nor °' r Pbanagoriumj falling out with Trip ha ^ one of the 

king's favourite eunuchs, killed him, and dreading the king's 
ref.n:ment, ftined up the inhabitants to a revolt $ and by 
this means Phanogorium was again loft ; but the caftle which 
was defended by four of the king's fons, Artapbernes, Dari- 
us, Xerxes, and Oxatbres, held out for fome time. The 
king haftened to their relief ; but the caftle, being fet on lire 
by the rebels, they were forced to furrender themfclves to 
Cajfor before his arrival. Thefe four fons with one of the 
king's daughters, by name Cleopatra, Cajlor fent to the Ro- 
mans ^ and fortifying himfelf in the town, perfuaded moft of 
the neighbouring cities, which were opprefled with heavy 
raxes, and ftrangely ha raffed by the king's collectors, to join 
in the rebellion. Mitbridates finding that he could neither 
rely upon the foldiery, moft of them being forced into the 
Icrvicc, nor on his other fubjctSte, who were diffatisfied by 
reafon of the exorbitant taxes, fent cmbalfadors to invite the 
princ es of Scytbia to his relief, and with them his daughters to 
he bellowed in marriage upon fuch as fhewed themfelves moft 
inclined to afiift him, But as the cmbafladors he employed 

onf 
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on this occafion were eunuchs, a race of men no lefs abhorred 
by the army than favoured by the Icing, over whom they 
had a great afcendant, cfpecially in his old age, the foldiers* 
who were fent to attend them on their journey, put them 
all to the (word as (bon as they were out of the king's reach,, 
and delivered his daughters up to the Romans. Mithridates 
finding himfelf thus deprived of his children, betrayed by his 
army, and forfaken even by thofe on whom he chiefly 
relied, could not yet be induced to fubmit to the Romans^ 
though Pompey promifed him honourable condition? provided 
he came to treat with him in perfon. In this defperate con- 
dition he left no ftone unturned to fhr up the princes of A/ia 
againft the Romans ^ efpecially the Parthiatis^ but • finding 
them awed by the great opinion they all had of Pompey, he 
had recourfe at laft to the European Go ids, whom he under- 
flood to be at war with the Romans \ and having fent be- 
fore fame of his trufty friends to engage them in his favour, 
taking leave of his own kingdom, he began his long march, 
defigning to pafs through Bofphorus Cimmertus, Scytbia, 
Pannonia, &c. and joining the Gauls, pafs the Alps, and in- 
vade Italy. This defign was no fooner known in the army, <rj je ^ w 
but the foldiers began openly to complain and mutiny* exag- tnntimn 
gerating the boldnete of the attempt, the length of the march, again® 
and theunfurmountable difficulties that rnuft neceffarily at- Mithri- 
tend fuch a defperate enterprise. The chief commanders did dates, 
all that lay in their power to divert him from it, reprefenting 
to him, that if he was not able to cope with the Romans in his 
own kingdom, much Jefs would he be a match for them in 
Italy or Gaul, where they could daily receive new fupplies, 
whereas he would lofe the heft part of his army in fo long 
and difficult a march, and the reft perhaps in the firft en- 
gagement, without any poflibility of repairing the lofs. But 
all was to no purpofe, for they found him fo unalterably fixed 
in his refolution, that he caufed thofe to be put to death*, 
who with moft warmth remun ft rated againft: it, not fparing 
even his own fon Exipodras for dropping feme unguarded ex- 
pansions on that occafion c . Thus they were forced to let 
him purfue his own meafures, till they found a more pro- 
per opportunity to oppofe them, which foon after offered as 
they were encamped at Bo/phot us Ciwmenus on their march 
into Scythia, Here Pharnaccs, the king's favourite fon, 

whom he had appointed to fucceed him, oblcrving the general 

1 Dm, 1. i *c >. v i i Ok os I. \i. c AppiAN.p 246. Flor. 
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difcontent that reigned in the army, began to entertain 
thoughts of placing the crown on his own head, and not 
doubting but the foldiery would ftand by him 1 , if he declared 
againft the intended expedition into Italy y openly protefted 
among the Roman deferters, who were a confiderable part of 
His fin the army, that if they would follow him, he would return 
revolts. j nto p on tus. The Romans y who were well apprifed of the 

danger that attended fuch an undertaking, and had moft of 
all exclaimed agsu'nft it, promifed to fupport him to the ut- 
moft of their power, and even encouraged him, upon fome 
expreffions, which he purpofely dropt, to aflume the title of 
ting, a title which his father feemed determined to hold till 
he had deftroyed by his ra(h and defperate attempts himfelf, 
his friends, and his army. Pharnaces y finding he could de- 
pend on the Romans y engaged the fame night moft of the 
chief commanders in his party, and by their means the great- 
er part of the foldiery. It was agreed that next morning by 
break of day all thofe who had declared in his favour fhould 
appear in arms, and with a loud fhout proclaim Pharnaces 
king ; which was done accordingly, and the fhout returned 
even by thofe, whom Pharnaces had not thought fit to let in- 
to the fecret. The king, who had taken up his quarters in 
the city, being awaked by the noife, fent out fome of his do- 
meftics to know what had happened in the army. Neither 
did the officers or foldiers diflemble the matter, but boldly 
anfwered, that they had chofen a young king mftead of an 
old dotard governed by eunuchs. Hereupon Mithridates 
mounting on horfeback, and attended by his guards, went 
out to appeafe the tumult; but his guards forfaking him, and 
hishorfe being killed under him, he was obliged to fly back 
into the city \ from whence he font feveral of his attendants 
one after another to defire of his fon a fafe conduit for himfelf 
and his friends. But as none of the meflengers returned, 
fome being flain, others fiding with the new king, Mithri- 
dates endeavoured to move his fon to compaflion by fignify- 
ing to him from the walls the diftrefled condition he was re- 
duced to by a fon, whom he had favoured above the reft of 
his children ; but finding him no-ways affe&ed by his fpeech, 
i inning to the gods, he befeeched them with many tears to 
make his fon know one day by experience the grief and agony 
which a father inuft feel in feeing his love and tendernefs re- 
quited with fuch ungrateful and monftrous returns. Having 
thus fpoke, hvj thanked in a very obliging manner thofe who 
had ttood by him tu the laft, and exhorted them to make their 

iuhmiflion to the new king on the beft terms they could pro- 
cure, 
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cure, adding, that as for himfelf, he was determined not to 
outlive the rebellion of a fon, whom he had always diftin- 
g^fhed with particular marks of paternal affeflion. After 
this he withdrew into the apartment of his wives and concu- 
bines, where he firft took poifon himfelf and then prefented it 
to them, and to his favourite daughters Mithridatis and Nijfa^ 
who not long before had been betrothed to the kings of Egypt 
and Cyprus. To the women it proved immediate death, but 
on the king, who had from his infancy inured his conftitution 
to poifonous potions, it had fo flow an operation, that he was 
forced, through fear of falling into the rebels hands, to recur Mithri- 
to his fword. Neither did the wound, as he was greatly dates lays 
weakened by the pdifon, prove mortal ; fo that the rebels violent 
having in the mean time ftormed the town, and broke into hands on 
the houfe, found the king wallowing in his blood, but ftill himfelf. 
alive and in his fenfes ; which Pharnaces hearing, fent fome Y ea L 0 ^ , 
of thofe that were about him to drefs his wound, with a de- chet< J ood > 
fign to deliver him up to the Romans, and thereby ingratiate g£f ^ 
himfelf with Pompey. But in the mean time a Gaul, who Q llT m 
fbrved'in the army, byname Bitatus or Bithocus, entering 6 ^ 

the king's room in queft of booty, and being touched with 
compaiEon in feeing him forbken by all his friends, and 
ftrugsjliiig on the bare ground with the pangs of death, draw- 
ing his fword, put an end to his prefent agonies, and prevent- 
ed the infults which he chiefly apprehended, if he fhould fall 
alive into his fon's hands. The barbarian is faid when he 
firft faw the king, to have been fo awed with the majefty of 
his countenance, that, forgetful of his booty, he fled out of 
the room, but being called back, and earneftly entreated by 

the dying prince to put an end to his mifery, he fummoned 
all his courage toperlonn, as he did with a trembling hand, 

that office, and immediately retired without touching any 

thing that belonged to the king, tho' the hopes of a rich 

booty ,Jwas the only motive that had led him in thither*. Thus 

died Mithridates at Panticapceum in the Cimmerian Bofphorus 

(W), in the fixtieth year of his reign, a prince, as relleius 

Pater cuius 

f DroJ. xxxvii. Liv. 1. 102. Fj.or. 1. iii. c. 9. Valpr. 

Ma x im. I. ix. c. 2. Px. in. 1. xxv. c 2. Just i n. J. xxxvii, c. 2. 
Appi ah. p. 248. &c. 

(W) Jlpfianfil) tells us, that Pbamacet having conTp'r^d again ft 
his father* s life, and being difcovcred by his accomplices 011 the 
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2$s cva- Paierculus s defcribes him, neither to be paflcdoveriniiIer.ee, 



nor mentioned without refpeci, endowed with eminent vir- 
tues, which would have put hiin, upon a level with the beft of 
princes, had he not fkained them with no lefs vices ; an ex- 

f 

* Vi-.llk i. Pater cut. I. ii. e. *8. 

jack, was apprehended, hot pardoned at the in treaties of Mono- 
gbanes, one of the king's chief favourites. Dio makes no mention 
cf his being pardoned, buc often repeats, that the king, folding 
&in> to be at the head of the conspiracy, fent a detachment of his 
guards tofeize him, but thar they being won over by him, joined 
the other confpirators, took the city of Pcmticaprsum 9 and the 
king himfelf prifoner. He adds this obfer vat ion, that Mitbridates, 
in other refpefb a wife prince, did not confider that arms and mul- 
titudes of fubje&s do not avail wirhout their "good-will ; but on the 
contrary, the more numerous they are, the more they are to be 
beaded, if they are cifTafFected to the prince or his government. 
As to- the time which the \.itbridathc war tailed, Qrofiiu writes 
thus (6«f ) : ** The Mithridatic war, which, involved many pro- 
4fc vinccs, was protracted for ihe fpaceof forty years. Foric. broke 
Cfc out in the year 662 of Rome, a year remarkable for the £rfE civil 
*' war, and in the coufulfhip of Cicero and Antonius ; to ufe the 
411 exprefiion of that excellent poet Luc an, Barbaric* <vix cofifnfnmat/z 
vexevo, it was ended not by dint of fword but by poifon." But 
this Jpace confilhs of thirty years only, and how moil authors came 
10 write forty, i>not eafy to find out. Jufihr {6$)*Ftorus- ), and 
ZuirQpius(6^j 9 will have the Mitbndatic war to hare Iafled forty 
•••rars ; Appian (6$ J writes, that .Uitbridates warred with the 
Rumans forty two years ; the infeription which Pompey placed under 
toe ipoi.s coniecrated to \iiner*aa\n the temple at Rome, informs us, 
a,-* :•: is related by Pliny (69), that the Mithridatic war Jailed 
only thirty years. But neither is it an eafy matter to make out 
tfven the Jpace of thirty years, for fiom the nVfr breaking out of 
rhat war to the death of ./ ithridatcs, we can reckon but twenty fix 
"ear.-, even Hiking the years of peace between the firll and fecond 
war into the account ; fo that the war may be faid to have la lied 
tairty years only to make up an even number ; thus Jullj in an 
oration, which he made during his confulfhip (70), fays, that he 
Lad defended C Rabirius^ forty years before that lionour was con- 
ferred upon him ; but Dio by a more exact computation (hews 
nhi,< to have happened only thirry fix years before that time 

(64) Or of. I. >vi. ci, (65) Juftin. L xxxvii. c. t. ( ()(■; 

F'wuj, L iii c. (Cj) Eat top L-vi. (68) Appian p- 170. 
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perienced comiftander, but . more to be admired for the 
greatnefs df v mind with which be bore misfortunes, than for 
the many viSories he gained. Ttdly calls hup the gre^ueft 
Icing after Alexander that ever fwayed a fceptre He fub- 
dued twenty four. nations, and . could talk their various lan- 
guages with the fame eafe and fluency as his own. He is faid 
to have applied himfelf to the ftudy of the Greek tongue, and 
even to have wrote in that dialed: a learned treatife of botanies l „ 
Pliny, tells us that he had extraordinary fkill in phyfic, and 
was the inventor, not only of Mithridate^ but of many other 
ufeful njedicines. But nothing gives us a greater idea of this 
prince than the joy which the Romans fliewed, notwitl)ftand 7 
ing their many vi&ories* and the lows ebb he was reduced to, 
when they firft heard the news of his death. Pompey^ who 
was.at that timeiengaged in a war with the Jews, received 
thefirft notice of the death of Mithridates, as he was on his 
inarch to Jerufalem. The meffenger, who brought the joy- 
ful tidings, wfcs fentby Pharnaces, and appeared unexpefled- 
ly before Pompey. with the branch of a laurel, as was cuftomary 
on the like- occafions, twifted round the head of his javelin. 
When he heard what had happened at PanticapaunP, he was The joy of 
fo impatient to impart it to the foldiery, that he could not the Ro- 
even wait till they raifed him a mount with turf to fpeak roans at 
from thence to the army, according tQ the cuftom of the death. 
camp j but ordered thofe who were by him to form a kind 
of mount with their faddles, and from thence acquainted the 
foldiery, that. Mithridates had laid violent hands on himfelf, 
and his fon Pharnaces was ready to acknowledge the kingdom 
as a gift of the people of Rome, or refign it, if they were un- 
willing he.fhould reign. This news was received with joy- 
ful (hours of the whole army, and the day folemnized wiih 
feafts and facrifices throughout the camp, as if in Mithridates 
alone all the enemies of the republic had died Pompey dif- 
patched without delay a mefienger with letters to the fenace, 
acquainting them with the death of Mithridates and the fub- 
miflion of his fon Pharnaces. When his letters were 
read, the fenators were fo overjoyed, that they appointed, 
at the propofal of Cicero then conful, twelve days for 
returning due thanks to the gods, who had delivered them 
from fuch an infulting and powerful enemy ,n ; and the 
tribunes of the people ena&ed a law, whereby Pompey, in 

h Cicer. in Luculh 1 Epiphan. Panar. torn. i. 

* in. I. xxv. c. 2. 1 Plut. in Pomp. *»CicERode 
provin. confular. 
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conftderation of his eminent fervice in the Mithriddtic war, 



was to wear a crown of laurel with the triumphal gown 
at the Green [tan fports, and a purple gown at 'the 'fcenical 
plays n . 

But to return to Pharnaas, when he heard of his father's 
death, he caufed hi* body tote preferved" in brine, propof- 
iiig to prefent it to Pompey, whei had-promifed to return into 
Pontus after the reduflion of Judaa, and there' 'fettle mat* 
ters to W3 fatisfaflion. And accordingly, having taken the 
city and temple of Jerufalem, he- fet out with two legions 
for Pontus, and being arrived at Sinope, he was met there 
by embafladors from Pharnaces, acquainting him, that 
their maftef had forbore afluming the title of king, till* his 
will and pleafure were known ; that he put both himfelf and 
the kingdom intirely into his hands, and that he was willing 
to attend him at what time of place he thought fit to ap- 
point. The fame embafladors delivered up to Pompey thofe 
who had taken Manius Aquilius the Roman legate, whom 
Mithridates had put to a cruel death, all the prisoners, hofta- 
ges, and deferters, whether Romans, Greeks, or Barbarians, 
and the bftdy of Mitbridates, with his rich apparel >and arms, 
which were greatly admired by 'Pompey and th^other Ro- 
mans. Both foldiers and officers flocked to fee the king's 
body, but' ^Pompey declined that fight ; and faying that all 
enmity between that great prince and the people of Rome was 
ended with his life, he returned the body to. the embafla- 
dors, and caufed it to be interred with the utmoft pomp 
and magnificence among his anceftors in the burying-place 
of the kings of Pontus, Pompey defraying all the charges of 
that ceremony, which was the moft coftly and pompous 
that ever had been feen in thofe parts. With the body 
Pompey reftored his wearing apparel and armour ; but the 
fcabbard of his fword, which coft four hundred talents, 
was ftolen by Rublius a Roman, and (bid to Ariarathes king 
of Cdppadocia \ and his cap or turbant, "which was a very 
curious piece of workmanfhip, was privately taken by one 
Cams, who prefented it to Faujim the fon of Sylla, in 
whofe houfe it was kept, and fhewn for many years after 
among the many rarities which Sylla had brought out of A- 
Pompey fia. Pompey beftowed the kindom of Boffborus on Pbarna- 
bejlonvstbeces, and honoured him with the title of a friend and 
kingdom o/ally of the people of Rome «. Pharnaces, being thus ao 
Bofphorus knowlcdged king of Bofphorus, fent orders to all the garifons 

on Phar- 

i 
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of Pontes, to.fubmit themfelves with^the caftles and treafures 
which ^they, were trufted with to Pompey, who by that 
me^s^amaffedtan immenfe booty. In the city of Tq!aura y 
which .Mitbridates ufed to call-his wardrobe, he: found, two 
thou fand,. cups qf ; ,oynx fet in gold, with fuch^ftore of, gold 
and filver veflels,, of coftly; furniture, of faddles, bridles* 
and trappings fet ,with jewels and precious ft ones, that the 
Roman, comi^flariesfpent thirty days in taking the inventory 
of the^whole*. In another caftle. he found three large tables 
with nine falvers. of;. mafly gold, inriched with precious (tones 
to an ineftimable value, the ftatues of Minerva, Mars, 
and Apollo, of pure gold and moft curious workmanfbip, 
and a pair of gaming : tables of two precious ftones, three 
foot broad and four foot long, on which was a moon of 
gold weighing thirty pounds, with their men all of the fame 
precious ftone. In a fort fituated among the mountains, 
were delivered up to him the king's ftatue of mafly gold 
eight cubits high, his throne and fceptre, and the bed of 
Darius the fon of Hyjlafpes. Moft of thefe treafures had 
been tranfmitted to him from his anceftors, chiefly from Da- 
rius king of Perfia ; fome belonged to the Ptolemies of 
Egypt, ,and had been depofited by Cleopatra, as we have hint- 
ed above,, in, the hands of the % Coans, who delivered them 
to Mitbridates 5 great part of them had been colle&ed by 
the £ing himfelf, who was very fond of rich and ftately fur- 
niture t Pompey, having thus got entire pofleflion of Pon- 
tes, and reduced it to the form of a Roman province, march- 
ed into Afia properly fo called, and, having wintered at E~ 
phefus, early in the fpring fet out for Italy with a fleet of 
feven hundred fHi^s. As he brought over his army with him, 
thefenate was under no fmall apprehenlion, left he fhould 
make himfelf abfolute and rule without controul. But he 
no fooner landed at Brundujium than he difbanded the ar- 
my, without waiting for any decree either of the fenate or 
people y -what neither his friends nor his enemies had believ- 
ed r . His triumph lafted two whole days, and though he 
was attended in his triumphal chariot by three hundred and 
twenty four captives of diftin&ion, among whom were five 
fbns and two daughters of Mitbridates , yet he would not 
fuffer any of them to be put to death, as it had been pra£tifcd ■ 
by others, but fent them all back, except fuch as were of 
royal extraction, to their refpedtive countries, and even fup- 

p Appian. p. 251, 252. ^ Appian. ubi fupra. Plim. 
1. xxxvii. c. 2. r Vellei Patercvl. 1. ii. c. 40. 
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plied them with money«to defray the charges of their jour- 
ney f . After his triumph he delivered into the treafury 
twenty thoufand talents, though at tfie difmiffiflg of the army 
he had divided lixteen thbufand talents among the tribunes 
and centurions, two thoufand feftertiums among the quaef- 
tors, and had given to each foldier fifty feftertiunis. 
Pharnaces Pvmpey had no fooner left AJia, but Pharnaces fell unex- 

pe&edly upon the Phanagorenfes^ a people of Bofphorus, 
whom Pompey had declared free, becaufe they" had revolted 
the firft of all from Mithridates, and by their'example 
induced others to abandon the king's party, Pharnaces be- 
fieged their chief city Phanagoria, and kept them blocked up, 
till for want of provifions they were forced to fatly out, and 
put all to the iffue of a battle ; which proving unfuccefsful, 
they delivered up themfelves and their city to the con- 
queror t. Some years after, the civil war breaking out be- 
tween Cafar and Pompey, he laid hold of that opportunity to 
Recovers recov er the provinces which his father had formerly poffeffed j 
great part anc * having raifed a con fiderable army, over-ran Pontus, Col- 
of his here- chh, Bitbynia, Armenia, and the kingdom of Mofchis,- where 
ditarydo- he plundered, as St rabo obfeves u , the temple of the goddefs 
minions. Leucothea. He alfo took the ftrong and important city of 

Sinope, but could not reduce Jmifus. But in the mean time 
Cafar, having got the better of Pompey and his party, ap- 
pointed Cn.'* Domitius Calvinus governor of Afia, injoining 
him to make war upon Pharnaces with the legions that were 
quartered in that province w. Domitius immediately difpatch- 
ed embaffadors to Pharnaces, commanding him to withdraw 
his troops from Armenia and Cappadocia. The king return- 
ed anfwer, that he was willing to abandon Cappadocia ; 
but as for the kingdom of Armenia- Minor , it was part of 
his hereditary dominions, and therefore he would not re- 
fign it, till he had an opportunity" of laying his pretenfions 
before Cafar himfelf, whom he was ready to obey in all 
things, Hereupon Domitius; drawing together what forces 
he could, marched into Cappadocia, which he recovered 
without oppofition, Pharnaces having abandoned it to make 
a ftand in Armenia^ which lay nearer his own dominions. 
Thither Domitius purfued him, and having overtaken him 
near Nicopolis, found his army drawn up in battle-array, and 
the king ready to come to an engagement, which Do?nitius 

f Appian. ubi fupra. * Apptan. p. 253, 25+- 
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not declining, both armies advanced. The king at the head Defeats 
of a choice body of meii fell upon the Romans left wing, Domitius 
confining moftly of raw and undifciplined Afiatics ; .and hav- Calvinus. 
ing without much ado put them to flight, penetrated to the 
centre* where the thirty fifth legion, the only one which 
Domitius had, after a faint jefiftance gave ground, and retiring 
to the neighbouring mountains, left their allies to fliift for 
themfelves, who were all cut off. Domitius with the remains 
of his fcattered army marched back into Cappadocia^ and 
from thence, winter drawing on, into the province of Afi 



The king being puffed up with this vi&ory, and hearing that 
Ccsjar, with the flower of the Roman forces, was engaged at 
the fiege of Alexandria, appointed one Afander governor of 
Bofpherus, and marched himfelf into Cafpadocia in purfuit of 
Domitius, with a defign to invade Afia^ and recover all the 
provinces which had been once fubdued by his father. Bithy- 
nia and Cappadocia readily fubmitted ; but Armenia tbeLeJpr, 
which was held by Dejotarus, made fo vigorous a refiftaucc, 
that he was forced to give over the entcrprize, left the Ro- 
mans fliould in the mean time ftrengthen themfelves in Afia y 
whither he was in hafte to march, in hopes of meeting there 
with the fame fuccefs as his father Mithri dates had done. But 
before he reached that province, he was informed that Afan- 
derhzd revolted, in hopes of gaining thereby the good will 
of the Romans, and obtaining of them the kingdom of Bof- 
pborus for himfelf. At the fame time he received intelli- 
gence, that Ceefar 9 having at laft reduced Alexandria, and 
fettlisd the affai rs of Egypt and Syria, was marching into^r- 
tneniet* He was not a little difmayed at this news, and there- Sends em- 
fore without delay difpatched embafladors to fue for peace, baffadors 



fign to pafs over into Afric, wo 
propofals of that nature. Ca?Jar courteoufly entertained the 
embafladors, and tho* he did not propofe to agree to their 
conditions, yet, that he might come upon Pharnaces una- 
wares, he fhewed himfelf very defirous of entering into a trea- 
ty of peace. But in the mean time he purfued his march with 
all poffible expedition, and arriving on the confines of Pon- 
tus, ordered all the troops that were quartet ed in the neigh- 
bouring provinces to join him ; for he had brought from 
lexandria but one legion, namely the fixth, anJ that confid- 
ing of a thoufand men only, the reft having been killed at 
the fiegeof Alexandria. Bcfidcs this veteran legion, he found 

* Hi art us de bell, civil. I. ii. k A pp i a n. p. 4S4. & ; Dio, 
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at the place of the general rendezvous three, others,, .but all of 
them very indifferently armed, and worfe difciplined J\ With 

thefe forces, however,./iich as they were, he advanced againft 
Pbarnacesi who being greatly frightened at his approach, by 
reafon of the fuccefs that had attended him in all his expedi- 
tions, again difpatched embafladors to him with a crown of 
gold, offering him his daughter in marriage, and projniling 
co do whatever he Ihould require. The embafladors, took 
care to let Cafar know, that their matter, tho' highly oblig- 
ed to Pompey, yet had never been prevailed- upon to fend him 
any fupplies during the civil war, which Dejotarus, king of 
Armenia the Leffer, whom he had honoured with his friend- 
ftjip, had done. Cafar returned anfwer, that he was wil- 
ling to conclude a peace with Pharnaces, provided he retired 
without delay from Pontus^ returned all the captives and 
hoftages, whether Romans or their allies, and reftored the 
goods of the Roman citizens and publicans which he had feia • 
ed fince he firft took up arms. He added, that as to. his not 
fending fupplies to Po?npey^ they ought rather . to have concealed 
fucb an ungrateful proceeding of their mafter, than alledged 
it as any merit, fince the forfaking of one, to whom he. was 
indebted for his crown, befpoke him a man of mean, felfifli, 
and wicked principles 8 . Pharnaces, upon the return of his 
embafladors, acquainted Cafar, that he agreed to the condi- 
tions j but finding that Cajar's affairs called him. into Italy, 
he required a longer term of time for the performance of what 
was ftipulated between them, ftarting 'daily new difficulties, 
in hopes that Cafar would in the xiiean. time be obliged to de- 
part, and leave the affaijrs,of Ppntus in the fame pofture he 
had found them. Cafar feeing himfelf thus difappointed, and 
put off from day to day, could not longer brook the king's 
deceitful behaviour. Wherefore he determined to put himfelf 
at the head of his fmall, army, and 1 attack the enemy in his 
camp, when he leaft expe&ed it. i\xA accordingly marching 
out in the night, he came by break of day in fight of the king's 
army, and uttering thefe- words, Shall this treacherous parri- 
cide go unpuniflml ? broke into the camp at the head of a 
thoufand horfe. The Icing's chariots., which were armed widi 
fcythes, caufed fome (mall diforder among Cafar's horfe j but 
in the mean time the fefh of his arrny coining up, heputthe 

Ui/ercome enem j es t0 flighr, and obtained a complete vidtory a . This 
4>Udar. baulc 

was fought near the place where MithrylaUs had routed 
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with great flaughter the Roman army under the command of 
Tridrius. Moll of the king's army were either taken or cut 
ia pieces ; but Pharnaces himfelf had the good luck to make his 
efcape, while the Romans were bufy in plundering the camp. 
This viftory was fo quick, that Cafar, in a letter to his 
friend Amihitius, ;or Anitius, at Rome, exprefled it in three 
words % thus : / came, I faw, I conquered. He ever after- 
wahfo ufed to call Pompey a. fortunate rather than a great com- 
mander, finfce he had* gained his chief glory in the Mithrida- 
tic war, fighthing with fo cowardly an enemy b . He divided 
the rich booty and the fpoils of the camp among his foldiers, 
and becaufe Mithridaies had ere<Sed a trophy near that place, 
as a monument of his victory uver Triarius, which Cafar, 
as it was confecrated to the gods, did not think lawful to pull 
down, he fet up another over-againft it to tranfmit to pofte- 
rity his vi&ory over Pharnaces. After this victory he reco- 
vered and reilored to ths allies of the people of Rome all the 
places which Pharnaces had poflefTed himfelf of during the war> 
declared. Amifus a free city, and appointed Mithridaies Per-' 
gatnenus, of whom more hereafter, king of Bofphorus in the 
room of Pharnaces. Having thus fettled the affairs of Pon- 
tus, he fet fail for Italy, leaving Domitius Cahhius to pui fue 
the war againft Pharnaces, if he fhould appear again in the 
field. Pharnaces had retired after the 'battle to Shape with a 
thoufand horfe, where he was quickly belieged by Domitius, to 
whom he furrendered the town upon no other conditions 
than that he fhould be fuffered to jetire into Bofphorus with 
the fmall body that attended him. This Domitius willingly 
granted, but caufed all the king's horfes to be killed, fince 
he had afked a fafe conduft only for his horfemen c . With 
thefe, and a band, of Scythians and Sarmatians, he at;empted 
to recover the jcingdom of Bofphorus ; vbut being met between 
Theudofia and •Panticapasunu both which cities he had reduc- 
ed, by Afander, who wis ftill in pofljffion of the kingdom, a 
fharp engagement enfued, wherein the king's men, as^ not j h j ^j e j 
being ufed to fight on foot, were put to flight, and Phar- £ y ^fan- 
naces himfelf, who remained alone in the field, furrounded der. 
by the enemy, and cut in pbces, after having reigned in Bof- 
phorus Cimmerius, the kingdom which Pompey had beftowed 
upon him, according to Appt 'an d, fifteen years, according 
to others, feventeen. 

Upon the death of Pharnaces the kingdom of Pontus wab Darius, 
again reduced to the form of a province, and fo continued to 

b Pi utarch. in Caefare. At* p tan ubi fupra. p. 2^4. c Ap- 
r 1 a n , ubi fupra, p 485. J .4rp 1 a n. in Mithridatic. p. 254. 
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the triumvirate of Marc Antony* who after the battle at Phi- 
lippi conferred it upon Darius* the fon of Pharnaces* for hxi 
fervices during the civil war c . He continued faithful to~the 
Romans* but did nothing during his reign worth mentis 
onircg. 

Darius was fucceeded in the kingdom by Polemon^ pre- 
ferred to that honour by Marc Antony. He was the ton of 
Zeno* a famous orator of Laodicea* and greatly favoured by 
Antony. From him that part of Pontus* which borders on 
Gappadocia* borrowed the name of Pont its P olemoniacus . He 
attended Marc Antony in his expedition againft the Parthi* 
ans* and being taken prifoner in the tinfuccefsful battle fought 
by Statianus* he was fent by the king of the Medes* an ally 
of the Parthians* to conclude a p^ace with the Romans. In 
which embafly he acquitted himfelf fo w-11, that Antony ad- 
ded the kingdom of Armenia to his other dominions. In the 
war between Antony and Augu/lus he fided with the former 5 
but after the battle at Aftium was received into favour by the 
latter ; and being fent by Agrippa againft Scribonius* who 
upon the death of Afander had ufurped the kingdom of 
Bofphonus* he overcame him, and reduced the kingdom of 
Colchis* which was beftowed upon him by Agrippa^ who 
likewife honoured him with the title of friend and ally of the 
people of Rome. He afterwards waged war with the neigh- 
bouring Barbarians* refufing to live in fubje£tion-to the Ro- 
mans* but was overcome, taken, and put to death by the 
Afpnngitani* a people bordering, according to Strabo> on the 
Palus Maoris f . 

Upon his death his fon Polemon II. was by the emperor 
Caligula raifed to the throne of Bofphorus and Pontus. But 
the emperor obliged him to exchange the kingdom of Bofpho- 
rus with part of Cilicia* and - N^ro with his qpnfent reduced 
that part of Pontus* which he enjoyed, to the form of a pro- 
vince. He fell in love with Berenice daughter to Agrippa 
]dng of Judaea* and, in order to marry her, embraced the 
yewilb religion. But as fhe became foon tired of his riotous 
way, of living, and returned to her father, fo he renounced 
his new. religion, and again embraced the fuperftitions of pft- 
gunifm rt . Polemon dying without ilfue, the antient king- 
dom of Pontus was parcelled out into feveral parts, and ad- 
iLd to the piovinces of Bithynia* Galalia* and Cappadocia* 
only that part of it, which was called Pontus P olemoniacus^ 

t Ap m an. bell, civil. I. v. f Stra b. I. x\. Plutarch, hi 
Anton. Amman bell civil. 1. v. D 1 o, 1. xllK, li, lii. 8 Jo- 
*j. ph.1 xx. Antiq. D10, Zonaras, Hut hop ius, &c. 

retaining 
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retaining tjfte dignity of a diftinft and feparate province. Dur- 

edify fiift .a;l«yei afterwards freedman, to king Polemoft, and 
laftly commander of the royal navy, took up arms with a de- 
fign to refcue the kingdom from the Roman bondage ; and being 
joined by great multitudes, drawn together with the profped of 
fpoil, over-ran the country, and pofleffed himfelf ofTrape/und, a 
city founded by the Grecians on tfte utmoft confines of Pontus. 
Here he put in 5 pie§es a cohort jnaije up of the inhabitants, 
but which had been formerly prefented with the privilege of 
Roman citizens. He likeyvife burnt the fleet, and with fcorn and 
infults fcoured the fea,' Mucianus having called to Byzantium 
moft of the Roman gallies. Hereupon Fejpajian, who was at 
that time ijntf Syria, ferit Ferdius Gennnus into Pontus with a 
choice body of vexjllaries from the legions. He afla iling the 
enemy, while theyf were in (Jiforder, and roaming afumjer in 
purfuit of prey, "ciroifethem into ttfeir veflels 5 tHefi with'fome 
gallies 1 ^tt^Aniceius into th$ mouth of the river Cbobus^ 
where he ; 'tfeught % h imfelf fafe under the protection of S*t 
iocbus king of the Laziatis, whofe alliance he had purchafed 
with large fums and rich prefents. n Sedochus at firft refafed 
to deiherihij&i up to the koteans, but was foop prevailed upr 
on, partly *l>y; threats, party % prints, tp furrender both 
him zti&'jAl the 'other fugitives ffro had taken fandhiary in 
his dominions Thus end'ed that fervile war, 
dpm of Pontus continued to hi a province of the empire 
till the' tfitte of David and JIe#isComneni, \yhb ? being driven 
from Gonjtqnunople by " the French 'arid Venetians urider the 
command >6£Ba$uin earl otjland^ fettled, the bne at 
Heracleay the other zxTrebifond. The ricw trdiibles that a- 
rofe amon£ ; ' ttiefidiins gave J/ef is 'Cometies, ah: ppportunity 
of ereSink fiei;e a new empi$,, Which coniijrchended great 
part of Pontus, pn& wa$ fcridwhty the name of the empire o{ 
Trdifond. Thf fymnehi held, it above tw<* hundred and fifty 
years, till the time of Mohamid^l, who carried David Cam* 
VWf the lsjft etriperor $ Trebt/bnd, prifoner to Conflantinoplt, ' 

with all hjs, /amijy 1 , and ftibje&ed his empire to that of Cto/fcw- 
fkop/e, hi whicK abjeft Havery Trebifond and MI Pontus have 
continued ever fmce. 

* TAcrT. hift. 1. iii. 
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CHAP. V. 



'The Hijiory of the Cappadocians. 

S E C T. I. 

* 

■ 

The dtfcripiion of Cappadocia." 

Name and p~ g. ^HIS country was known to the antients by the 
dwijton. H' 'name of Syria ,ot'AJfyria^ and^tbe inhabitants. by 

that of Leucofyri/ It borrowed the name of Cap- 

padocia^ according to Pliny h , from the river Cappadox\ ac- 
cording to Her odi anus from one Cappadoctis . the founder of 
this nation and kingdom. Others fuppofe the name of Gap- 
padocia . derived from fame ,barbarbus word, whereof the 
meaning is unknown to us $ for the river Cappdclox is menti- 
oned only by Jrltny, zxiQGdppadacus, the pretended founder ot 
the, nation is fpoke of t ,by ,none of the aritient hiftorians. 
Cappadocia. in antient times comprifed all tjhar country which 
lies between mount Taurus and the Euxine fea, arid, was di~ 
vidtd by thzPerjtans into two fatrapies or governments, by the 
Macedonians^ into* tw6 iY kingdoms^ the one called" Cappadocia 
ad Taururnfand Cappadocia Magna, the other Cappadocia ad 
Pontum+vxid commonly Pontus. Of the Jatterrwe, have giv- 
en the hiliory already; or the former we are to write 



this chapter. Cappadocia Magna*, or Cappadocia properly fo 
called, jies, between the. thirty eighth an3 forty firft de- 
grees of ;north latitude, and was bounded by Pontus on 
the north, by %ycaonia and part of Armenia Minor on 
the fouth, by Gaiatia on the weft, and by the Euphra- 
tes and part of Armenia Minor on the eaft. Under king 
Archclaus and fome of his predeccflbrs, Cappadocia vims 
divided, as Strabo informs us, into ten prefectures, five 
of which lay near mount Taurus^ viz. Mditcna, Catao- 
nia y CUicia, Tyanitis, JJ/hnritis ; the other five compre- 
hended the remaining part of the kingdom ; but Siraho leaves 
its in the dark as to their fnuation, and the towns of note which 

h Lib. vi. c. 5. 1 tli.RODi a n. apud Stephan. 

thev 
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they contained. The metropolis of all Cappadocia Jn antient Cities. 
times was Maxaca or Eufebia, called afterwards*"' Gee fare a 
by Tiberius; in honour of Augujlus. This latter hame> it 
fitill retains, being: called by the inhabitants Kef aria. It is 
built round a rock, , as Tavernier informs us, on the' top of 
which ftands a caftle, and is ftill a populous and : confiderable 
city. It was the fee of the renowned St. Bajil, and its 
archbifhop to this day holds the frrft rank among the prelates 
who are under the patriarch of Cotijlantinople . • The other 
cities of note in Cappadocia are, Comana, called Comana Cap- 
padocia, > to diftinguifh it from another city of the" fame name 
in Pontus. This city was famous in antient times for a tem- 
ple confecrated to Bellona, whofe priefts and attendants of both 
lexes amounted in Strabo's time to the number of fix thoufand 
and upwards. The chief-prieft was lord of the adjoining 
country, and in honour next to the king, being commonly 
of the royal family. Nyjfa ■ in Cbrijiian times the fee of 
Gregory, furnamed Nyfjenus, and brother to St. BafiL 
Nazianzum the fee and place of nativity of another 
Gregorys no lefe celebrated by the writers of" the ec- 
c'efiaftic, hiftory. Archelais, fo called from ' Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia* who either founded, or repaired and 
qmbellifhed it. Dioccefarea placed by Pliny in Cappadocia , 
by others m,JPhrygia, and antiently called, as we read in 
Strabo, Cabira. FauJlinopolis,A{o- called in honour of 
Fauflina, wife- to the emperor Antoninus** Cabijlra, men- 
tioned by Tully in his letters k . Pterium^ memorable for the 
overthrow of: Grcefus, by Cyrus, which' was attended with the 
ruin of the Lydian kingdom. The rivers of this- country Risers. 
that deferve any, notice, are, the Jlfelas, which - indeed rifes" 
in the.weftern borders, of Galatia, but paffes through the 
fuutherri borders of this kingdom and Armenia, and falls into 
the Euphrates \ „the Halys, tfhich rifes near Nazianzum, and 
bending firft to the weft, and then to the north, pafles through 
Galatia anAPapblagonia, and difcharges itfelf into the Euxine 
fea. between .Sinope and Amifus 5 the Iris, now Cafalmcc, 
which, zsiStrabo informs us, patted through Amafia his own 
country, and receiving the Themifcyra falls into- the Euxine 
fca not far from Ainijus. 

This country produces excellent wines and mod kind of Soil and 
fruits; and Was formerly rich in mines of filver," brafs, iron, climate. 
and allom affording alfo great ftore of alabafter, cryftal, 
j'ifper, and onyx-ftone. But it was chiefly celebrated by the 
Clients for its breed of horfes, which were and ftill are 
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in great vequcft. Some part*, of Cappadocia are vfcrjr>mountam- 
ous and barren, the Antitaurm runiUng through thofe proyin- 
ces which border on the two <Apnenias; In this -part of Cappa- 
docia ftarids mount Argaus, of fueh an extraordinary, height, 
that one may. fee* as fome authors relate, from the tope of it 
the EujcineJea on one fide, and the Mediterranean on the 
other, - 
Origin. Cappadocia was probably peopled by Togarmahj the laft Ton of 

Gomer aijd his defcendants j for it lies contiguous to thofexoun- 
tries* which the reft of Gomer' $. family pofiefled, and is fituated 
conformable to that expreffion of the . prophet *, Gomer and 
all his bands, the houfe of Togarmah j/" the north quarters, 
and all his bands ; which feems to be fpoken of their fixa- 
tion with refpe£fc to fudaa. Turcomanma^ where many have 
placed this colony feertis too remote, becaufe they are faid to 
have traded to the fairs of Tyre w 5 and what confirms their 
having fettled in Cappadocia is, that they brought hotfes x 
borfemen, and mules; for that country produced excellent 
horfes and mules, which; laft are fuppofeckto have . come* firft 
from thence. Befides irethe b6rders*d&Pontur£nAGappaddcia, 
y/e find a people called Trocmi^prpgtm* or Trwfaeni 9 -aL$ Ste- 
phanas calls them. In the councils Chalcedon they are cal- 
led TroemddesjbtTrdgmades, which names have an "affinity with 
Togarmahj or, as the Greeks, ufualiy. write It, Thorgama. 
Bochart* obferves, thzt\the;Cappad<rcians areifaid by the fa- 
thers tobe ddcencted from Capbtorim, the laft of the offspring 
of Mizraim 9 and that Gaphtor rendered by the feptuagint 
Cappadocia. In this without all doubt they followed the 
Jews.) who explain thofe names the *fame way, as do the three 
Ghaldee p^taphrafts. . Biit by Cappadocia in> thefe writings 
is not to bfc underftood: Gappadbehz in Afia^ Minor* as Bo- 
chart judged \ but fome place An Egypt* generally fuppofed 
by the rabbies^ te> be Demy at or Demiettao, commonly con- 
founded with Pelufium. 
Govern- As to the tfato of this nation in the early times we are quite 
mnt . in the dark. Ctejias, as quoted by Diodorvs >Sieulas y tells 

us, that from the very beginning it was fubje<5fc t6 foreign 
princes, But that writer is no ways to be depended upon. 
Cappadocia was without ail doubt a province of the kingdom 
of Lydidj and after the overthrow of Crccfus palled frGm the 
Lydians to the Perfians, to whom the Gappadocians paid an 
annual tribute, as Strabo writes p , of fifteen hundred horfes, 

1 

^zbx. xxxvtfi, 6. "Ezeb, xxvii. 14.. "BochaRT, Pluw 
leg 1. iv. c. 31. 0 Rabbi Saa i das &Ma imon ides apud Light- 
foot. Opcr. 2. p. 398, p Stslab. I. xi. 
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twor thoufand' mules,, and fifty thoufand flieep. The firfl 
kmgpi^Cappadecia we find mentioned in hiftory is Pbarnaces'*. 
a/noWe Per/fan* who having (aved Cyrus from-' a ravenous 
Hon*: ruftniag fall fpeed agaitift him while he was hunting, was 
by him rewarded with hts After Atojfa and the kingdom of 

Gappadozia* Divdorus ftiles him only governor '-of Cappadocia. 
This country was afterwards fubdued by the Macedonians > 
and changed into a province 5 but again reftored to its former 
ftate by Ariarathes III. who laying hold of 4he opportunity 
which die diflenfions that reigned among the fucceffors of 
Alexander gave him, put Amyntas their governor to death, 
and,. .with forces raifed in Armenia*, retnftated himfelf in the 
kingdom, which he trarifmitted to his pofterity, who held it 
trill the reign of Ariardthes VIII. the laft of the royal race 
of Pbarmtes. Two other families reigned in Cappadocia, 
namely -thofe of ■ Ariobarzanes and Archelam \ but under the 
latter the kingdom was changed into a province of the Rdman 
empire, nor ever more returned to its former ftate. It was 
greatly enlarged under the emperors, by the addition of Pon- 
tes and part of Paphlagonia ; and thus it flood in the time of 
Ptolemy* who reckons Pontus Galaticus* Cappadocius* and 
Poletmmacus, as parts of €his province. It was afterwards 
divided into, ten prefe&ures ; but in the time of Conjlantine 
the great , Pontus* Lycaonia^ and Pifidia being made difthuSt 
provinces* Cappadma was dotifined to its former bounds. 
The engteror Valens divided Cappaddcia into two provinces, 
Gappaxhcia Prima and GappadodaSecunda* making Tyana the 
metropolis of die latter. We ate toUT that Valens* who Was 
a great: Abetter of the Arian fa&iort^ did this out of fpite to 
St. Baftij who being bifhop -of Gee/area* thfe metropolis of 
2ih>Cappadocia+ prevented -the fpreading of that hrrefy in 
places under his jurifdi&iori. In this ftate Cappadocia con- 
tinued till the ere£Hftg of che> hew empire of Trebzfo?id, 
with which it fell into the hands of the Turks* by whom 
the whole province with the addition of Pontus is now called 
Amajia* after the name of that city where the beglerbeg of 
Anatolia refides* 

The religion of the an tie At Cappadotians was much the Religion. 
fame with that of the Perjiani* of which we have given elfe- 
where an accurate account. At Curnana there was a /lately 
and rich temple confecrated to Belloha^ whofe battles the 
priefts and their attendants ufed to reprefent on ftated days., 
cutting and wounding each other, as if feized with an 
enthufiaftic fury. No lefs famous and magnificent were the 
temples of Apollo Catanius or Cataonius at Dq//acurn 9 and of 
Jupittr in chc province of Morimena* which laft had three 

thoufand 
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thtiufand iacred .fervants or religions votaries. The chief- 
prieft was'next in rank to that of Cothana^ and had, as+Strabo 
informs us 9, a yearly/ revenue of fifteen .talents. iDtana 
Per/tea was worftiipped in the city of Caftaballa^ where wo- 
men devoted to the worfhip of that goddefs were reported to 
tread bare-foot on burning coals without receiving anyiiarm r , 
The temples of Diana at Diofpolis and of Anias at %ela were 
like wife had in great; veneration, both by the Cappadocians 
and Armenian^ who- flocked to them from all parts. In the 
latter were tendered ail oaths in matters of confequence ; 
and the chief among the priefts was no . ways inferior, in 
dignity, power, or wealth, to any in the kingdom, having 
a royal attendance, and an uncontrouled power overfall the 
inferior officers and fervants of the temple. The Romans^ 
who willingly adopted all the fuperftitions and fuperftitious 
rites of the nations they conquered, greatly -increased thereve- 
nues of this and other temples, conferring the priefthood on 
fuch as they thought molt fit for carrying on their defigns. 
We are told that human facrifices were offered at Cumana, 
and that this barbarous pra&ice. was- brought by O.re/ies 
and his fitter Iphlgenla from Taurlca . Scythica^ where 
men and women were immolated to Diana. But this cuftom, 
if it ever obtained in Cappadoda, was aboliftied in. the Roman 
times. 

Charafier. The Cappadocians in the time of the Romans bore fo 

bad a character, • were reputed fo vicious and lewd, fo 
monftrouily addi&ed , to all manner of vice, that befides the 
fhare they had in the old Greek proverb, they had^bme pecu- 
liar to themfelves refle&ing ;on their enormous wickednefs; 
whichmade thembe fo traduced by other nations, that a wicked 
and impious man was emphatically called a Cappadocian.. 
However, this their lewd difpofition was in after- ages fo 
corrected and retrained by the pure morals of chriftianity, 
that no country whatfoever has produced greater champions 
of thtChriJiian religion, or given to the church more prelates 
of unblemilhed chara£teis. 
Laws end We have no fyftem of their laws, and fcarce wherewithal 
trade. to form any particular idea of them. As to their . commerce, 

they carried on a very confiderable trade in horfes, great 
numbers, whereof their country produced; and we read of 
them in feripuire as frequenting the fairs of Tyre with this 
commodity. As Cappadocia abounded with mines of filver 
Lrufs, iron, and allom, and afforded great ftore of alabaftcr, 
tiylLil, and jafper, ic is rcafonable to fuppofc that they fup- 



1 Strab.I. xii. r Si r ad. ubi fupra. 
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plied, the neighbouring countries . with thefe commodities. 
From the reigns, of. their kings we- fhalli.ie able to judge.of 
their military capacity. 



SECT. II. 



Tbe reigns of the kings of Cappadocia. 



^HE firft king of ' Cappadocia we read of in hifiory was Fharna- 
Pharnace*, who was preferred by Cyrus to the crown, ces. 
and honoured with the marriage of his fiftcr Atojfa^ 
as we have hinted above. And this is all we read of him in 
ahtient writers. Xehophon calls him Aribccjis, and fays that 
he was killed' in' Warring againft the Hyrranians. 

'Pharftaces was fucc.eeded" by his (on" Snerdis, mentioned Smerdis. 
only by Diodorzis-, arid he'by his fon Atathna l s;or Ariaramms, Aumnas. 
as Cteftas calls him. He cultivated a good underfrandiug 
With the Perfeans, and ' ferved in the army of Darius 
the. Ton of Hy/lafpes, by whom he was employed agairifr 
the" Siytbians. In*' which expedition he took Marfag'etcs 1 
their*'king's brotKer r 'aiid ; prefented him bound to- Darius. 

His fon Anaphas is celebrated by the antients for his fkill Anaphas. 
in military affairs. • He renewed 1 the' alliance, which his fa- 4 
thfcr had made with' the Perfiahs, and was chofen for one 
of *ttte fevien princes of Perjia^ probation the room of Inta- 
phemes? who, was/ put to death by Darius for plotting a 
change in' the 1 government:' ? 

' Anvphas '"II. rucdeeded his -father ; bu£ did nothing worth An a Phas 
mentioning. '" His-' 1 fbh Ddtames* fucceeded him, the firft ofjj\ 
his family that waged war with the Perfians, we know Datames. 
not on what'pro vocation. In that war having ventured a 
general engagement, his army was cut in pieces, and himfelf 
fiain. 



His fon Aria^^nes reigned fifty years. Tn his time the .Ariaram- 
Perfeans invaded Cappadocia, and having reduced great part nes. 
of it,, appointed Datames, brother to Ariaramvcs, governor 
thereof, by way of reward for his fervices again ft the Cadujii^ 

whom he had fubdued. 

Ariartithes afcended the throne on his father's death, and Arhra- 
admitted his brother Olophernes to partake of the fame pow- the* I. 
cr. He accompanied Artaxerxes (Jehus in his expedition a- 
gainft the Egyptians, and on thatoccafion ftgnalized himfelf 

above all the other commanders of the Perjian at my. He 

W.l-i 
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Olopher- was fucceeded by bis brother Olopher nes, who reigned ala 

but in the facceffibn to the crown preferred Ariarathes 



lies. 



brother's fon to his own children. 



Amnu Ariarathes IL reigned in the time of Alexander, the Great y 
thes IL con tinued faitirful to the Perfiaas at a time when nioftof 

the other princes fubmitted to the conqueror. Alexander 
was prevented by death from invading his dominions J but 
Perdiccasy marching againft him with a powerful and well-dif- 
ciplined army, difperfed his forces, and having taken Ariara- 
thes himfelf prifoner, crucified him. with all thofe of the rpy* 
al blood whom Jie could get into his power f . Diodorus 1 tells 
us, that he was killed in the battles He is fcid to have reign^ 

ed eighty two years. 

Hi s fon Ariarathes III. having efcaped the general, flaugh- 
thes IIL ter of the royal family, fled into Armenia* where he lay con- 
cealed till the civil diffenfions, which arofe among the Mw 



Ariara- 



donians, gave him a fair opportunity of ^ f€?CQV^r>nfg his .patei 
nal kingdom, which he tranfmittedtohfe pqfterity- Amynta. 
who was at that time governor of C^ppadocia* oppqf^hm 
but was overcome in a pitched battle* apd the Ma&dwia) 
obliged to abandon the ftrong^hpld^ 'which they 
Ariarathes after a peaceable reign of many year* left- 
dom to his fon , r . 

Arhnm- Ariaj&mneslL who did nothing w^fth mentioning* 
nes II. was greatly. refpe%d by ill the n%;hi?oiinng princes qji 

count of his good nature, juftice, . and Qtfcer pripq^jnyirl 
During his reign the ^ngdoin , w^ih a roqre flowriihuig i 
ditionthari it had been under any 'qfhis-prefc^ 
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maintained a good utiderftandirig with tte 
and applied himfelf niare to the &fa;$f:j$ifa than W*ur; He 
was fucceeded by his;fori, 
Ariara- Ariarathes IV,. whom he h^d ta^cen for partner of the 
thes IV- kingdom during his life- time. Ariarathes proved a v$ry_ war- 
like prince, and having overcome Arfaces, founder of the 
Parthian monarchy, confiderably inlargfl^his own dwni- 
nions. w** 

V 

Ariara- He was fucceeded by his fon Ariarathes V. who marrying 
thes V. the daughter of Antiqchus the GnaU entered intp an alliance 

with that prince againft the Romans \ but Anthchus being 
conquered, he fent embaffadors to fue for peace, which he 
obtained after having paid two hundred talents by way of fine, 
for taking up arms againft the people of Rome without any 
juft provocation. He afterwards concluded an alliance with 

f Appian. in Mithridatic. Curtius, 1. xii. 1 Diodor. 
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the Romans* aad affifted them with men and money agaiaft 
Perfes ; on which confideration he was by the fenatc honour- 
ed with the title of friend and ally of the people of Rome. 
In fome difputes that arofe between him and Pharnaces II 
king of Pontm, concerning the confines of Cappadocia and 
Galatia, he referred the whole matter to the Roman legates, 
who favoured him as far as the juftice of his caufe would al- 
low. He left the kingdom in a very flourifhing condition to 
his fan iMithr Mates, who upon his acceffian to the crown 
took the name, of Ariaratbes. 

Ariarathes VI. {urnamed Philopator frooi -the -filial refpe<£t Ariara- 
and love, he /hewed his -father from his very infancy, after thes VI. 
having performed with the utmoft pomp and magnificence 
his exequies,, difpatched embafladors to Rome to acquaint die 
fenate with his acceffion to the crown, and to renew the alli- 
ance which his father had made with the people of Rome. 
The embafladors were kindly received, the alliance renewed, 
and the king highly commended by the fenate for the refpecl: 
lie had /hewn theni. He reftored Mitbrobuzanes, Con to 
Zadriadety king of the Leffer Armenia, to his father's king- 
dom, merely out of good-nature, though he forefaw that the 
Armenians would Jay hold of that opportunity to join Artax- 
ias, who threatened him with war, and was ready to invade 
Cappadocia, But all thefe differences were fettled, before they 
came to an open rupture/ by the Roman legates, Tiberius 
Gracchus, Lucius Lentulus, and Servilius Glaucius. Ariara- 
thes feeing himfelf thus delivered from an impending war by 
the mediation- of the Romans, fent embafladors to prefent the 
fena*e with a golden crown, and tender hisfervke where-ever 
they thought fit to. .employ him. The fenate accepted of the 
crown, and requited the prefent with a ftaff and chair of ivory, 
which they only beftowed on fueh as were looked upon as in- 
tirely addicted to their intereft:. Not long before Demetrius 
Soter, king of Syria, had .proffered him in' marriage his fifter, 
the widow .of Perfes king of Macedonia ; but Aiaratbes had 
rejected the offer for fear of giving offence to the Romans. 
For this in particular the fenate returned him thanks, and en- 
joined the ;einbafTadors to acquaint their mafter, that the fe- 
nate and people of Rome were fully convinced of his attach- 
ment to them, and ready to fhew on all occafions how much 
they had at heart the intereft of their true friends and allies u , 
among whom they accounted Ariaratbes the chief and moft 
to be depended on. Not long aher the king found by expe- 
rience that their protcftations were fincere ; fur Ompbernes, 

u Polyb legat. 119. DioDOR.SicuL.Iegat.2if. 
Vol. IX. Ss or, 
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or, as others call hirn> Holophernes, pretending to be the 
h wful fon of Ariaratbes V. and the elder brother, had recourfe 
to Demetrius Soter^ who was greatly incenfed againft Ariara- 
tbes for flighting the match which he had propofed with his 
fifter. Demetrius was eafily prevailed upon to efpoufe his 
caufe, though he well knew that Orophernes was but a fup- 
pofititious, or, as fome write, a natural, fon of thedeceafed 
icing. Eumenes king of Pergamus was ordered by the Romans 
to join Ariaratbes with all his forces, and affift him againft 
Demetrius to the utmoft of his power, which he did accord- 
ingly. But to no effeQ ; for the armies of the confederate 
kings were worfted, and Ariaratbes obliged to abandon the 
Ariara- kingdom to his rival w . Orophernes, being thus put in pof- 
thes dri- f e fli on oJ f Cappadocia, difpatch:d embafladors to Rome with a 
q* ot f ? golden crown of great value, which the fenate declined to 
nes^ ^ acce P c ' tl M ^ uc ^ t,nie 35 they heard his pretenfiohs to the king- 




Year of c * om °^ Oappadocia, which he by fuborned witnelTes made 
the Flood a PP ear f° plain, that the fenate decreed Ariaratbes and he 
Z840. 'Should reign together, as brothers and partners in the king- 
Before dom *. But Orophernes was the fame year driven out by At- 
Chrift, talus, brother to Eumenes 9 and his fuccefTor in the kingdom 
1 59. of Pergamus, and Ariaratbes reftored to the intire pofleflion 

of his paternal kingdom, Orophernes being driven out, Ari- 
aratbes fent embafladors to demand of the Prienians four hun- 
dred talents, which Orophernes had depofited with them. 
The Prienians honeftly replied, that as they had been truft- 
ed with the money, they could not, without breach of the 
truft repofed in them, deliver it to any one except Orophernes 
himfelf, or fuch as carne in his name. Hereupon the king 
entered their territories in a hoftile manner, and putting all 
to fire and fword, thought he fhould frighten them into a 
compliance with his demands. But neither his threats, nor 
the calamities they fuffered, could prevail upon them to be- 
tray their truft ; nay, in the height of their miferies, while 
their city was befieged by the joint forces of Ariaratbes and 
Aita/us, they found means to reftore the intire fum to Gra- 
phemes, though the king had threatened them with utter de- 
ftrudtion, in cafe it was not delivered to him upon his enter- 
ing the city, which he hoped to be matter of in a few days. 
But in the mean time the Prienians recurring to the Romam y 
the two Icings were enjoined by the legates to raife the fiege, 
and withdraw their forces, on pain of being deemed enemies 

w Pol vb. 1. iii, p. 161. Li v. 1. xlvii. Justin. 1. xxxv. c, / 
Ai'PiAN, Syriac. p. ii8.Zonar. cx Dione. * Appjan. $}' 

mc. p. 118. Zou a r. ex Dion. 
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to the republic y . Ariarathes readily complied with the legates 
orders, and marching his army into Syria joined Alexander 
Epiphanes againft Demetrius Soter, by whom he had been for- 
merly driven out of his kingdom. In the very firft engage- 
ment Demetrius was flain, and his army intirely routed and 
difperfed, Ariarathes having on that occafion given uncom- 
mon proofs of his courage and conduit. Some years after a 
war breaking out between the Romans and Arijlonicus, who 
claimed the kingdom of Pergamus in right of his father, he 
affifted the former to. the utmoft of his power, and was flain 
in the fame battle in which P. CraJJus 9 proconful of Afia, 
was taken, and the Roman army cut in pieces. He left fix 
fons by his wife Laodice, on whom the people of Rome be- 
ftowed Lycaonia an4 Cilicia. But Laodice fearing" left her 
children, when they came of age, fhould take the govern- 
ment out of her hands, poifoned five of them, the youngeft 
oply haying efcaped her cruelty by being privately conveyed 
out of the kingdom. Laodice was foon after put to death by 
the Cappadocians, who could not brook her cruel and tyrannical 
government, . and the young king placed on the throne of 
his anccftors*. 

Ariarathes VII. foon after his acceffion to the crown mar- Ariara- 
ried Laodice daughter to Mithridates the Great , in hopes of thes VI 
having in that prince a powerful friend to fupport him againft 
Xico/nedes king of Biihynia^ who laid claim to part of Cuppa- 
docia. Buc Mithridates , without any regard eirhcr to fncuJ- 
lhip or affinity, fuborned, one Qordius to poifon him, an J on 
his death feized the kingdom under pretence of maintaining 
the rights of the Cappadocians againft Nicomedes, till the 
children of Ariaratbes were in a condition to govern and de- 
fend the kingdom by themfelves. The Cappadocians were at 
f\rl\ very thankful to Mithridates, as not entertaining any 
manner of fufpicion againft him 5 but finding him unwilling 
forefign the kingdom to the lawful heir, they rofe up in arms, 
and driving out all his garifons, placed on the throne the eld- 
c ft fon of their deceafed king, viz. 

Ariaratbes VJ1L who was foon engaged in a war with ^ 
ls\co7nedes king of Bitbynia> that prince laying c|airci to fome t } lCb V'ii T 
of the provinces that bordered on his kingdom. In. this war 
Mithridates joined his nephew, stfid not only forced Nicor.ie- 
(fa to abandon Cappadocia, but (tripped him of great part of 
Ins own dominions. A peace heing at Lift concluded between 
the kings of Bithynia and Coppodociu^ Miihridates feekinp; 



nara 



' Polyb in excerpt. Valcf. p. 173. y Justin 1. xxxvii. 
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ibme pretence to quarrel with Ariarathes, infilled upon his 
recalling Gordius, who had murdered his father y which* pro- 
pofal he reje&ing with adhorrence, both princes began to pre- 
s pare for war. Mithridates took the field the firft, hoping to 
over-run Cappadocia, before Ariarathes could be in a conditi- 
on to make head againft him. But contrary to his expectation, 
he was met on the frontiers by Ariarathes at the head of an 
army no-ways inferior to his own. Hereupon having recourfe 
to fnares, he invited Ariarathes to a conferencejand in the fight 
of both armies ftabbed him with a dagger, which he had con- 
cealed under his garment, as we have related elfewhere. This 
ftruck fuch terror into the Cappadocians ', that they immediate- 
ly difperfed, and gave Mithridates an opportunity of poffefling 
himfelfof the kingdom, without the leaft oppofuion. But he 
did not long enjoy his unjuft conquefts; for the Cappadocians, 
not being able to endure the tyranny and cruelty of his pre- 
fers, (hook off the yoke, and recalling the king's brother, 
who had fled into the province of Afta, proclaimed him 
king. ^ 

Ariara- Ariarathes IX. was fcarce warm in his throne, when Mi- 
thes IX. thridates invaded his kingdom at the head of a very numerous 

army ; and having drawn him to a battle, defeated his army 
with great (laughter, and obliged him to abandon the king- 
dom to the conqueror. The king foon after died of grief, 
and Mithridates beftowed Cappadocia on his own fon, who 
was then but eight years old, giving him alfo the name of A- 
riaratbe* z . But Nicomeder Philopator, king of Bithynia, 
fearing left Mithridates, having now got poffeffion of the 
whole kingdom of Cappadocia, fhould invade his territories, 
fuborned a youth to pafs himfelf upon the fenate for the third 
Ion of Ariarathes, and co preienC them a petition irt order to 
be rcilored to his father's kingdom. With him he fent to 
Rome Laodice, fitter to Mithridates, whom he had married 
aitcr the death of her former hufband Ariarathes. Laodice 
declared before rhe fenate that (lie had three fons by Ariara- 
thes, and that the petitioner was one of them ; but that fhe 
had been obliged to keep him concealed, left he (hould under- 
go the fame late as his brothers. The fenate aflured him that 
t/iiT would at all adventures reinftate him in his kingdom j 
for the whole matter was carried on with fuch craft, that they 
h hI not the leaft fufpicion of any deceit. But in the mean 
time Mithridates having notice of thefe tran factions, dif- 
patched Gordius to Rome to undeceive the fenate, and per- 

* Just in. !. xxxviii. c. 1, 2. 
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faade them, that the youth, to whom he had refigned the 
kingdom of Cappadocia, was the lawful fon of the late king, 
and grandfon to that Ariarathes who had aflifted the Romans 
againft Ariftonicus, and loft his life in their fervice a . This 
unexpected; embafly put the fenate upon inquiring more nar- 
rowly into the matter, whereby the whole plot was difco- 
vered, add Mithridates ordered to refign Cappadocia. Pa- 
phlagoniazs Wat the fame time taken from Nicomedes, and both 
kingdoms declared free. But the Cappadocians fent embaf- 
fadors to Rome, acquainting the fenate, that they could not 
live without a king, which the fenate was greatly furprized 
at ; but however humouring their inclination, gave them 
leave to elefl: a king of their own nation, for the royal family 
of Pharnaces was now extinft. They chofe unanimoufly 
Ariobarzanes, and their eleftion was approved by the fenate, 
he having, on all occaflons* ihewn himfelf a Heady friend to 
the Romans b . 

Ariobar%anes had fcarce taken pofleflion of his new king- Ariobar- 
dom, when he was driven out by Tigranes Icing of the Greater zanes L 
Armenia, who refigned it to the fon of Mithridates, accord- 
ing to the articles of an alliance previoufly concluded be- 
tween thefe two princes. Ariobarzanes fled to Rome, and 
having engaged the fenate in his caufe, he returned into Ajia 
with Sylla, who was injoined to reftore him to his kingdom ; 
which he did accordingly, having with a fmall body of men 
routed Gordius, who came to meet him on the borders of Cap- 
padocia at the .head of a numerous army. But Sylla had fcarce 
turned his back, when he was driven out anew by Ari- 
arathes, the fon of Mithridates, on whom * Tigranes had 
beftowed the kingdom of Cappadocia, This obliged Sylla to 
return into Afia, where he was attended with the fame fuc- 
cefs, and Ariobarzanes placed again on the throne. After 
the death of Sylla he was the third time forced by Mithridates 
to abandon his kingdom, but was foon reflored by Pompey, 
who, after having intirely defeated Mithridates near mount 
Stella, rewarded Ariobarzanes, for his fervices during the 
war, with the provinces of Sophene, Gordiene, and great 
part of Cilicia* But he being now advanced in years, and 
defirous to fpcnd the remainder of his life in eafe and free from 
cares, refigned the crown to his fon Ariobarzanes in prefence 
of Pompey, and never afterwards interfered with public affairs. 
Tally .in one of his letters fecms to infinuate as it he had been 
killed c. 

a Justin, ubi fupra. b Justin. 1. xxxviii. c. 2. Strain 
1. xii. p 540. c Ci c. epilh famil. 15. 
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Anobar- Ariobar 'zanes II. proved a no left faithful ally and friend to- 
22«ics If . the Romans than his father bad been. He was very fervicer 

able to Cicero, as he himfelf witneffes, during the time he was 
proconful of CHicia. The civil war breaking out between 
Cisfar and Pompey? he lided with the latter 5 but after the 
death of Pompey was received into favour by Cafor, who even 
beftowed upon htm great part of Armenia. While Cesjat 
was engaged in a war with the Egyptians , Pbamaces king 
of Pontus invaded his territories, and ftripped him of his 
paternal kingdom, as well as of his new a cq 11 i fit ions. But 
Phamaces being overcome by Ca:Jar y he was not only re- 
frored to his kingdom, hut honoured with new titles by the 
Rcmavs. After the murder of Co: far he refufed to join Cajjius 
and Brutus, who thereupon having declared him an enemy h> 
the republic, invaded his dominions j and having taken, him 
prifnner, caufed him t<> he put to death. 
.Ariobar- He was fucceeded by bis brother Ariobarzanes III. who 
zaaies III. as we have elfewhere mentioned, was. by Mar c Antony de- 
prived both of his life and kingdom*. In him ended the fa- 
mil v of Ariobarzanes. 
JUchelaus. Arcbelaus the grandfon of that Archelaus, who in the. Mi- 

thridatic war commanded in chief agatnft Sj/ta, as we have 
mentioned above, was by Mare Antony placed on the throne 
Ox Cappadocia, though no-ways related either to the family of 
Pbarnaces, or that of Ariolarxanes. His preferment was in- 
tirely owing to his mother Glapbyra, a woman of great 
beauty, but of a very loofe behaviour , who baving gained* 
Antony's good graces by inriuigrng his 1-ufr, obtained by way 
of reward for rier compliance the kingdom of Cappadocia for 
her (on. To this alludes the epigram of Auguflus related by 
Martial d . In the war between Aicgujius and Antony he 
joined the latter ; but at the in-tercefiion of the Cappadociam 
was nor only pardoned by Augujlm, but received from him 
J r meriin the Lejfer and Ciiicia Trachea r for having affifted. the 
Roman piators in clearing the feasof pirates, who greatly in- 
kited the coafb of Afia. He contracted a itri£t friendfhip 
with Herod the Great, king of Jitdeca, and even married his 
daughter Glapbyra to Alexander, Herod's fon. Herod becom- 
ing jealous of his fon, as i-f he afpired to the kingdom, Ar- 
cbelaus took a journey into "fudara, with no other view but 
to remove his fufpicions, and reconcile him to his fon ; which 
lie happily erre&ed, though on account of new fufpictor.s 
Alexander was nor long after by his lather's order put to 
death. Herod accompanied in perfon A- Sudani on his retun. 

c - Mart 1 ax.. 1. epigram 21. 
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into Gappadocia as far as Antioch, where he recommended 
him to Titus-, then prefident of Syria, as the beft friend he 
had. After the death of Alexander, Archelaus gave his chil- 
dren a princely education, and fhewed a particular tendernefs 
and concern for them till the day of his death. In the 
rejgn of Tiberius he was fumrnonea to appear before the fe- 
nate ; for he had been always hated by Tiberius, becaufe in 
his retirement at Rhodes he had paid him ho fort of court or 
diftin&ion - 9 which proceeded from no pride or averfion to 
Tiberius, but from the warning given him by his friends at 
Rome, For Caius C#]ar, the prefumptive he>r to the em- 
pire, then lived, and had been fent to compofe the affairs of 
the eaft. Whence the friendfhip of Tiberius was then rec- 
koned dangerous. But when he came to the empire, re- 
membering how Archelaus had behaved, he enticed him tt> 
Rome by means of letters from Lima, who, without dif- 
fembling her fon's refentment, promifed him his pardon, pro- 
vided he came in perfon to implore it. He obeyed the fum- 
mons, and haftened to Rome, where he was received by the 
emperor with great wrath and contempt, and foon after ac- 
cufed as a criminal in the fenate. The crimes alledged a- Archelaus 
gainft him were mere fiflions 5 but his concern in feeing dies> and 
himfelf treated like a malefactor was fo great, that he died bis king- 
foon after of grief, or, as others fay, laid violent hands on dim is re- 
himfelf «. He is faid to have reigned fifty years. Pliny *»cedto a 
tells us f, that he wrote a book of agriculture. Upon his Roman 
death the kingdom of Gappadocia was reduced to a province, t rotv ** ce * 
and governed by thofe of the equeftrian order ( Y). 

c Tacit. AnnaM. i. f Plin. 1. xviii. c. 3. 

(Y) Other authors tell us, that Archelaus would have been con- 
demned by the fervile fenate, had not one of the evidences pro- 
duced againft him depofed, that he had heard him fay, If ever be 
went bad into Cappadocia, Tiberius Jhould feel 'what nerves he had ; 
which moved fuch a laughter in the fenate, the old king, by rea- 
lon of the gout and other diflempers, not being able to Hand by 
himfelf, that he was difmifled ; Tiberius thinking that he could not 
punifli him more effectually than by fuffering him to live This 
favour, fay they, the old king conlh ued in the belt manner, and 
out of gratitude bequeathed his kingdom to Rome. 
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The Hiftory of the kings of P e r- 
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TH E city of Pergamus we have already defcribed in 
our hiftory of Alyfia^ to which province it formerly 
belonged, and was fubje£t to the fame princes, till 
it became the metropolis of a feparate kingdom. We (hall 
therefore only add here the hiftory of the P ergamenian 
kings, who from fmall beginnings came by degrees to make 
a confiderable figure among the potentates of Afia, and 
proved very ferviceable to the Romans in all their Afiatk 
wars. 

Philetze- The fiiftof this family we find mentioned in hiftory was 
rus. one Philet&rus, an eunuch, by ^ birth a Papblogonian, of a 
Year of mean defcent, and in his youth a menial fervant to Antigonus, 
the Flood, one of Alexander 's captains. He afterwards ferved Lyfimachus 
2 7 1 5* king of Thrace and Macedon^ who appointed him keeper of his 
Before treafures lodged in Pergamus. While he held this employment, 
Chrilt, Lyfimachus , at the inftigation of his wife Arjinoe^ barbaroufly 
» , murdered his fon Agathocles, who had attended him in all his 

wars, and by whofe conduct he had gained moft of his vi£to- 
ries. His death was publicly lamented by Philetatus, who 
was chiefly indebted to him for his preferment. Whereupon 
jtrfinoe highly incenfed againft him, found means to work him 
by degrees one of his mafter's favour ; which he being apprized 
of, feiz-d on the caftle of Pergamus , and the treafures which 
he had been intruded with, to the amount of ninety thoufand 
talents, which he proffered with his fer vice to Seleucus king of 
Syria. But both Lyfimachus and Seleucus dying foon after, he 
kept the treafures, and with a ftrong body of mercenaries held 
the town till his death, which happened twenty years after he 
had revolted fiom Lyfimachus. He died in the eightieth year 
of his age, and is by fome ftyled prince, by others king of 

Peruvian ; he wa9 at lcaft the founder of this new kingdom, 

tboueh 
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* 

Chough ptfttips he never affitimed the title of king. Hfc left Eumenes. 
the Itfngdtifn to $tin&nzs his brbther, or, as forne write* his I. 
brtfther*s f6ti, Who feeing fcold of the diflenfionfc that reigned 

aniofcg the 'SAwciti*, 'mvatfed JJfo, pdflefled himfelf of many 
flrofng-hoJds 'in that province, ahdiiavtng hired a ftrong body 
of ^Gaiatitins, defeated Antiochus as he was returning home, 
proud with a remarkable viiStory which he had gained over his 
brother Stelevcus CalKnictts f. iPhis vidtory put him in poflef- 
fron of the greater part erf Afta, but he did not long enjoy his 
new atfqaHitibns, for he died the next year of immoderate 
drinking, a Vice Which 'he wXs greatly addicted to, in the 
twenty fttotid year of his fcrveteSgrrty ; for we do riot find thac 
he ever took ufpon him the title of king. 

Eumenes was fucceeded by Attalus I. the fon of Attalus^ Attains I. 
brother to PbiMarus by Aiitiocbis t|ie daughter of Achaus. 
For AttzlWs^ though of a mean defcent, being plentifully 
Supplied wrth tfioney by his brother Pbiletarus, vifited mo'ft of 
the cfctrrts of the Ajiatic pTinfces, arid was every- where had in 
great efteerfi, ^eing a 'mah *6f -excellent natural parts. He 
proved fo fervieeaWe to Acheetts y who, revolting frdm An* 
tiocbustfre^Grtoty aflnmed the title of king, that he 'beft owed 
upon hhft fris favourite -daughtfef By 3ier Atttilus 

had one fori named aJfo Attains, who upon the death of Eu- 
menes took poffeffion of Pergatnus, and the places Which "he 
had added to hfe imaH principality. Jxi the tery beginning of 
his reigri he rbtited the tyto'ls wir^'grfea1: J ll^ugKter, a'nd forced 
them to ateindoil his territories, where the^ ' had proofed to 
Tettle. After ttffe vi&tfry he took trpoh fcfitffelf the title 6f 
king, tfrrd asfach was axfkmJWtetfged by all r (*e neighbouring 
princes (Z). thy tells tis thaflte was the £rft •ittitaflg the A- 
fratic princes Who refuted to .pay coritfibufcidh to the -Gtiuis 9 

m 

* Jtrttrw. L ttcvii. "c 2, k 3. 

(Z.) The Grown continued in Ms family to the third generation, of 
Which Sttldas reflates a ! n anfwer given him by the oracle of Delpkos, 
in thefe words : Go on Tauroceras $ you Jhall wear a crown, a?id 
your fori* s fom y but -'to no other /ball it faft. He was called Tatiro- 
cerus from a pair of bull's »homs, which were put we know not 
by whom* on the head of his Ha cue. He was alfo called they5« 
of a bull by another orade, wherein it was foretold that he fliould 
one day make a .great (laughter of the Gauls ; the anlvver of 
the oracle is relatdd by Paufauias in the following words (72) : 
Jupirer pall quickly fend them a deliverer, the fon of a bull, tdu- 
cated ^Jupiter, who ft all bring a difmal day on the Gauls. 



{jz) Panfan, in P bo acts. p. 334. 
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whom he worlted in a pitched battle B . While Seleucus Cerau- 
nus was employed in other wars he raifed a powerful army, 
and entering Afia* fubdued all the provinces on this fide 
niount Taurus. But was foon driven out of his new acquifi- 
tions by Seleucus* and his grand-father Achaus* who entering 
into an alliance againft him, ftript him of all his dominions, 
and even befieged him in his metropolis. Attains finding 
himfclf thus reduced to the laft extremity, invited with great 
promifes the Gauls* who had fettled in Thrace* to his affift- 
ance, who marching with all fpeed to Pergamus* obliged the 
enemy to raife the fiege, and being' headed by the king 
himfelf, recovered in a fhort time all the cities and 
provinces which they had feized. Attalus having thus reco- 
vered what the enemy had taken, while Achaus was bufy in 
Papblagonia* he marched into Ionia* and the neighbouring 
provinces, where the cities of Cuma* Smyrna* and Phocaa 
voluntarily fubmitted j the Titans* Colophonians* with the 
His con ^habitants of Egea and Lcmnos* fent deputies, declaring them- 
n ' felves ready to acknowledge him for their fovereign ; the 

Carfenes on the other fide the river Lycus opened their gates to 
him, having firft driven out Themijiocles* whom Acbaus had 
appointed governor of thofe provinces. From thence he ad- 
vanced to Apia* and encamping on the banks of the river 
Megijius* received homage from all the neighbouring na- 
tions. Here the Gauls* being frightened with an eclipfe of 
the moon, refufed to purfue. their march, which ftopt the 
career of his conquefts, and obliged him to return to the 
Hellefpont* where he gave the Gauls leave to fettle, and al- 
lowed thenra large and fruitful territory, alluring them that 
he would always affift and protect them to the utmoft of his 
power. Haying thus enlarged , his dominions, he returned 
Enters in- to p er g amus ^ where he received with great pomp and magni- 
to an ah fi cence the Roman legate Lavius* and entered into an alliance 

Rom™'*' W ' 1 ^ ^ ome i w hi cn fecured to him all his acquifitions. In the 

reign of Attalus a certain prophecy was found in the fibvllinc 
books by the college of the Decemviri* to whofe care thofe 
books were intrufted, to this purport : Wbenfoever a 
foreign enemy foall invade Italy, be Jhall be driven out and 
overcome^ if the image of the great mother of the gods at Ida, 
Deli vers which fell from heaven, be font for and brought to Rome. 
!: the Ro« Whereupon five embafladors were without delay difpatched 
man?, the to Attalus* who received them with all poflible marks of 
great mo- fiiencHhip, and kindnefs, and attending them in pcrfon to 

tbrr o f 
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Pejfinus in Phrygia, there delivered into their hands a ftone 
which the inhabitants worshipped as the great mother of the 
gods h . He joined the Romans in both their wars with Phi- 
lip king of Macedon, whd invaded his dominions, laying 
wafte whole provinces, but was hot able to reduce one city. 
In the fecond war Attains had the command of the Rhodian 
fleet, with which he not only drove the Macedonians quite 
out of the feas, but even, in conjunction with his allies the 
Athenians, invaded Macedonia, and obliged' Philip to march 
off from Athens, which he had gfeatly diftrefled, in order to 
defend his own kingdom. For which fervices the Athenians 
heaped upon Attalus all the favours they could, and even cal- 
led one of their own tribes after hisname,an honour which they 
had never before beftowed upon any foreigner l . He died o\ His death. 
an apoplexy, which feized him at Thebes in Bceotia, while he 
was making an harangue to the Boeotians, and exhorting 
them with more vehemency, than his age and ftrength could 
bear, to enter into an alliance with the Romans againft Phi- 
lip their common enemy- In the midil of his harangue he 
fell down fpeechlefe \ but returning to himfelf, defired to be 
carried by fea from Tt)ebes to Pergamus, where he died foon 
after his arrival k, in the feventy fecond yearcf his age, 
and forty third of his reign. " He was a great ericourager of 
learning, and wrote himfelf fome books, which are often 
quoted by Pliny, Artemidorus, and Strabo. He caufed the 
grammarian Dapbidas to be thrown headlong from a high 
rock for fpeaking difrefpe£tfully of Homer ] . His generofity 
towards men of learning knew no" bounds, whence he is 
highly commended by all the writers that 'flourtthed in 
bis time ; as is alfo his wife Apollonias, or, as others rail 
hc$ Apollonis, whom, though of a mean extraction, they 
propofe as a pattern of all princely virtues. By her he left four 
ions, Eumends, Attalus, Philetarus, and Athen&us ,n . 

He was fucceeded by Eumenes his eldeft fon, who upon his p nfnene ^ 
acceffion to the crown renewed the alliance which his father j'j 
had made with the Romans, and obferved if fo religioufly, Year of 
that Antiochus the Great having proffered him his daughter the Flood. 
dntiochis in marriage, he declined his affinity, being apprifed 2S02. 
that Antiochus courted his fricndfhip with a view to flrengthen Before 
himfelf by his alliance again It the Romans', for his eldeft Cliri/r, 
Slighter he had beftowed on Ptolemy king of Egypt, and of- iq-. 

h Pol yb, 1. xxix. Liv.l.rc. 1 Liv. I. xxxi. Polvii. 

»'gat. 3 p 786,787. * Liv. l.xxxiii. Polyb. p. 8?o. 

Autarch, in Quinto Flaniinio 1 Sain as. Val.. Max. 
'• i» C 3, >« Sun) as at the word Attalus. 



ferei the fecond- to AriaratJm lp^g rfGappaaWfo^ i^as at 
that tiaue : making grew prepj^ations, for vrar both by fe# and 
land v EumexeS) who was \$e$y jeglous of fo powerful a 
neighbour, djd not fail to acquaint the fenate with? all fei^ mo- 
tions, who thereupon font 1?. and. 4*. fatyitius, unde* 
appearance ofianjembaffy tq ^tiocius.^ but really t^> inforrn 
thernfelves of thfe preparations he was. makings anaVbty often 
converging, with Hannibal^., who, was then in gjiesR sfteetn 
\yith, ^;jft<?c£a$ either to abate his hatred toward* the 
mans r ormalfe ^////WAajije^loMS of b^ra ; ; for they apprehend-i 
ed Hannibal' to he at} the bottom of thofe vaft prapar^tijqwas °.. 
The eenbafl^dors went; firft t&.Btaw* an4 from shswe to, ^V-< 
gamus ; for their inftruftions. v^ere to confer wth^Eumenes^ be- 
fore they wentto the court of Antiochuy. Eumenes, did ajl that lay 

in his power tp inflame them ^gainft Antiocbus^ afluring th^rn, 
that he had; nothing left in view than the empire of all Aft®. 

tfoRo ^ oon a ^ t ' e - p C ^ e '^ e P arture l ^ embafladors, whoi returned) 

mans vei 7 mucn diSatisfied with Anti<ichus Y Eun\ents fcnt, his bro- 
f An- tner dttohs to Rw*>. t( > acquaint the fepatQ, that Aniiochus 
tiochus. at tne perfuafiQn of the /Etoliflns had palled over into Greece* 

with an army qqnfifting of ten, thou/and foot, five hundred 
horfe, an4 futf elephants* and that the l&tolians: wqrc all to aj 
man r^ady t;Q join hi.ni. The ferrate ijeceived Attains with 
the greateft demonstrations of friendfhip and k.indne(s, r return- 
ed; thanks bot-fKo hinv and the king his brother, pi-ovided him 
with lodgings at, the expense? of the public,, and difmifTed him 
loacjed with prefects, pronrifingjto! fend an arrny into Greece^ 

which Cboulti defeat the fcing-s/ Hfteafures, and keep, i-n a,we the 
MtoUan** Which they did accordingly, fending My Acilius 
conful info. Gv$ecp y who haying v^nquiftied Aniiochus at Ther- 
mopyla:^ obliged, him to. fly ba<fk into Afa p . In this, war At- 
tains- was appointed to command thp Rowan: fleet ^ and his 
brother Et4tn<ne& alliftcd the Romans both with his navy, and 
all the land-forces he could raife. As the fleet of Antiochus 
was returning from Greece into Afta under the command of 
PolyxenidaS) they happened to fall in with the Roman fleet, 
commanded by Eumenes ' and C. Lhius Salinator, who falling 
upon them funk ten of their <hips, took thirty, and difperfed 
the reft, This viftory was in gueat meafure awing to Eu~ 
mcneS) who boarded fome of the enemies fliips in perfon, and 
during the whole aftion behaved himfelf with uncommon bra- 



n Pol yb. legat. 25. Liv. I. xxxvii. 0 Liv. I. xxxiv, xxxv, 
Justin.], xxxi. c. 4.. Frontin. Strarag. !. i. c. 8. Appian. 
in Syriac. p. 90, 91. » Liv. I. xxxvi. Purr a rch. in Cato. 
"Uujor. Arpt an. in Syriacia. Fron tin. Stratag. 1. ii. 
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v ery. Sometime after. JSnmenes* with a body of five tjhpu/ancj 
men* entered the territories of AntioAhus^ and having laid 
\vafte all the country about "Thyatira^ returned to Canqs t 
where the Roman, flee* wintered* with an uiupepfe booty ^ 
While Eum&nes was $hus empjqyed in aiding tfie Roman* $t 
broad, he was unexpe£h$djy galled home tp the defence of his 
own county, For Anttocbw invading ^is territories, laid Antiochus 
vrafte the whole cpuntry <>bput Bi**% »ad even, fent his fon invades bis 
Seleucus tQ fey fiege tp the royal qity pf pergflnw** dttalus, x territories, 
the king's brother, hejd out with a handful of men, till the aid lays 
Acbtfans^ the allies of Enmnes r fent a thoufand foot and an fage to the 
hundred horfe to his affiance. Tfrefe were all chofen troops, "ty of Per- 
vrhp had fcrved under Pbilopq?men % and were commanded oy g amus - 
fyiophanes? a man- of great experience in war. Daopbaaes 
pbfervipg froi-R the walls, of the town tlfie carelefsnefs of the 
enemy, obtained leave of Attains to march out; of the city, 
and encamp at a ftnall diftance from thern. Both Attains and 
th,e citizens of Pergamus looked upon him as a mad-man* who 
durft venture out while the city was befieged by an army ten 
times their number. The enemy likewife were not a little 
furprised at firft ; but finding th.af; he kept, himfejf quiet in 
hi$ carnp, they returned to their former negligence and difor- 
ders, npt imagining that with fujph a handful of men h<? would 
make any attempt upon their camp- Which Diopbmes ob- The fiege 
ferving,. Tallies ou,t unexpectedly at the hc^d of an hundred taifed. 
horfe, and having put in difprd^r $heir advanced guards, at- 
tacked Sflmws in his camp, and the Ajhaan foot coming up 
in the mean : tfoic* drove the whole acrny. from their poRs % 
and purftied thern with gre^t (laughter as; far as. he could fafely 
venture without lofing a man. The ne*t day Seleucus en- 
camped at a greater diftance from the town, and, drawing out 
his men, offered rhe enemy battle ; but IMopbanci kept quiet 
in his camp, till Seleucus? defpairing to draw him to an en- 
gagement* began toi march his forces back to the camp., when 
falling upon their rear with his horfe, be puifjed them to 
their trenches with greater daughter than he had done the day 
before. The holdnefa of the A:b<cans (truck fuqh terror in- 
to the enemy, that Seleucus thought fit to abandon the liege, 
and retire. Attains and the Pergameniam beheld from the 
walls of the town, and admired the gallant behaviour of the 
AchamtS) but had not the co iragc to venture out, whirh if 
they had done, the army of Seleucus might have been that day 
fMiily cut in pieces. This cowardly behaviour reflected no 
inwli difhonour on Attaint, though ne had on all other ojca- 

s Ltv 1 vvxvii. 
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Cons behaved with uncommon gallantry'. In themean time 

Eumenes himfelf arriving at Pergamus, and the Rhodian'zvii 
Roman fleets joining that king's, Antiocbus and histfoh 
leucus retired with great precipitation out of his territories ; and 
hearing that the conful L* Scipio' was ready to pafs over into 
AJia with all his forces, difpatched embafiadors to L. Emilias, 
who commanded the Roman army, .to fue for a peace. E~ 
milius fent for Eumenes to advife with him in this conjunc- 
fure, as helikewife did with Eudamus and Pamphilidas, com- 
manders of the Rhodian fleet. The Rbodians were not a- 
gainft a peace; but 'Eumenes, who -would hearken to no 
terms, perfuaded Emi/ius to difmifs the embafiadors with this 
anfwer; that no peace could be concluded before the arrival 
of the conful ; for L. Scipio was then in full march to join 
The gal- them. Antiocbus feeing there was no hopes of obtaining a 
/ant beha* peace upon honourable conditions, either of Emilius, or'af- 
tnour of terwards of Scipio, refolved to venture a general engagement, 
Eaiaenes in which he was* entirely defeated, in i great meafure, by the 
at the hat- gallant behaviour of Eumenes, who not only bore, 1; without 
tie of giving ground, the firft onfet of the " elephants, and : armed 
Magnefxa. chariots, but drove them back upon their own men \ which 

putting the ranks in diforder, gave the Roman horfe an oppor- 
tunity of attacking them, anithfowirig the whole army into 
the utmoft cpnfufion. After this battle, which was fought 
at the foot of mount Sipylus, not far from Magnefta, 'Anti- 
ocbus was glad -to accept a peace-upon any terms. One of 
the conditions was, -that he fhould pay four hundred talents 
to Eumenes, and' a certain quantity of corn, to make amends 
for the lofles he had fuftained during '-the war. The peace 
being concluded, Eumenes took a-* journey to Rome, where 
lie reprefented to the fenate, with a great deal of moderation, 
what he had done in the fervice of the; republic!, and told them, 
that he was come tobeg of them * that the Greek cities* which 
at the beginning of the war were fubje&to Antiocbusi might 
be added to his dominions, fince in him they might promife 
themfdves a faithful friend and ally, and look upon his new 
acquifitions as their own. His demand was warmly oppofed 
by the Rhodian embafiadors and thofe of all the Greek cities 
in Afia. But both parties being heard, the fenateafter a long 
debate decreed, that all the countries on this fide mount Tau- 
rus, which belonged to Antiocbus, fliould be given to Eume- 
Hon: re~ >us, together with the other provinces lying between the 
warded by mountain and the river Marauder, except Lycia and Carta* 
the ko- which were beftowed on the Rbodians. Moreover all the 
mans, cities, which had been tributary to Attalus,wexe oidered to 
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pay the. fame tribute to Eumenes ; but fuch as 
tributary . to, Antiocbus were declared free f . Eu 
ing thus, , by fiding with the Romans inlarged his domini- with Pra- 
ons, was foon after engaged in a new war with PrufiasSnskingof 
king of Bithynia^ . who confiding altogether in Hannibal? Bithynia. 
whom he entertained at his court, invaded his territo- 
ries. But Eumenes being affifted by the Romans? gave him 
two great overthrows, one by fea, and the other by land, 
which fp difheartened him, that he was ready to accept of a 
peace upon any terms whatfoever. However, before the con- 
ditions were agreed, upon, Hannibal found means to draw 
Philip king of Maeedonxnto an alliance againft Eumenes? and 
the Romans. Philip? who was highly incenfed againft the 
Romans? who had obliged him to evacuate the cities of Enus 
and Maroncsa in Thrace? and no lefs exafperated againft Eu* 
menes? on whom they had beftowed them, fent Philocles> an 
old and experienced officer, with a confiderable body to join 
Prufias. Hereupon Eumenes fent his brother Athenaus to 
Rome y with a golden crown valued at fifteen thou land talents, 
to complain of Philip for aiding Prufias , and of Prufias? for 
making war upon the allies of the people of Rome without any 
manner of provocation. The fenate accepted of the prefent, 
and promifed to fend forthwith embaffadors to fettle matters 
to the fatisfa&ion of Eumenes.? whom they looked upon as the 
moft fteady friend the republic had in Afia. But in the mean ~ 
time.Prufias having, ventured a fea-fight* obtained, by a con- ^^r ea 
trivance of Hannibal's? a complete victory over Eumenei r. r ^ a 
For Hannibal advifed him to fill a great many earthen veffels j} rata '^ m 
with various kinds of ferpents, and other poifonous reptiles, 0 f Hanoi- 
and in ttie heat of the iight to throw them into the enemies bah 
ftips, fo.as to break the .veflels, and let the ferpents loofe. 
Ml the foldiers and feamen were injoined to attack the fliip,in 
which Eumenes himfelf was, and only defend themfelves a- 
gainft ( the others as well as they could ; and that they might 
not miftake the fhip, a herald was fent before the engage- 
ment with a letter to the king. As foon as the two fleets 
drew near, all the enemies fhips angling out the king's, dif- 
diar^ed fuel) a quantity of ferpents againft it, that neither the 
laiiors nor /bldiers coulJ perform their duty, but were forced 
to fly to tne fhore, left they fhould fall into the enemies hands. 
The other /hips, afier a faint refiftance, followed the king's 
example,, and were all driven alWc with great {laughter, the 

' Polyu. legat. 25, & 36. Diooor. Sicul. legat. 10 Liv, 
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fcSldrers being no lefs annoyed by ftk iVi'rtgs of thh fetyeilts 
than the arrows of the enemies. Mo ft patt of fcuniines's ttrips 
Were fet on fire* feveral taken, and the others fo IhSttered, 
that they could be of no> farther fervice. Ewrrenet encainpei 
cm the Ihore where he had placed fome companies of foot 5 
b\it the enemy did not think fit to abandon their {hips Thus 
Pr'ufias gained k complete vrftbry by fea ; ahd the. fartie year 
two remarkable victories by land, which Were itftirety owihg 
tt) Hannibal, who by tone ftratagem or another fever put Eu- 
titties to flight. Having once advifed Prtijras to 'engage, and 
the king replying, that he diirft notvetttUre hecattfe the en- 
tlaife of the facriftces portended nb good fuccefs ; What, faid 
Mrimbal, do yon rtrfy nvtre on the entrails uf an Kndifiinpttfhhig 
(rzaji, than on H)t judgment of an experienced commander ? afrd 
commanding the fignal to be given, put Eumenes to flight at 

die firft bi\fet ». 

J fierce When news of the defeat of Enmtnvs was brotight to 
concluded • &' om *9 fenare immediately difjtetehed tmhafiadors to 'con- 

between clude a p&'cb between the t\vb kings, and to demand Hanni- 
the two bdl who had ftirral up Pmfias to this war* fA). By the 
kings by mediation of the Roman embafladbfs a peace between the two 
media- kings was agreed on, and Pruftas evert cbnfetited that ff ac- 
tion of the tibal fhould be delivered up to the Romans. That great gene- 
Rom ans. ra i kept hifiifelf d'bfe in a Caftle which had been given him by 

Pruftas. Me had m^defeven doons rntlie^ftle, Whereof fome 
were private. afld known to no'ne^ut KimfelF; for he enters 
tamed fbtne diAd'eftee of iPtufias, atid thetefof e had contrived 
thofe private ou^-ktt, that he frright be able to withdraw in 
cafe the king's foldiers fhoald eb'me to apptehertd him. But 
this cbrttrivafice ftbod hiitt Stt ftb ftead 5 for the foldiers ferit 
by Pruftas (urrduftded the catftte ofi all fides, Whfch Hanni- 
bal obferving had recoiirfe to a prfefe'rtt $oifoh, Which he e- 
ver carried about with hifti, and thereby' ^evented the ill treat- 
ment he was likely to ttieet with froth the Rotitam (B). 

A PEACE 

1 Justin. 1. xxxii- c. 4. Mm i l. Prob. in Hannibale. 
tt Cic. de divinat. I. xi. Plut. de exilio. Valeh. Max. L iiu 
c. 7. w Polyb. legat. 47. Liv. 1. xxxvi\ 

(A) Pohbius (73) tells us, that 7V £a Tlamimus was on this occa- 
lion fent both to Pruftas and to Seleucus king of Syr/Vz. But 
1 74) afttres ua, that L. Scipb ^fattens, and P. Nafeca were 

joined with him in the fame cqmmiffion. 

fBJ He died in the feventieth year of hi's age. Of his death 

/7J) Pclyb legat. 47. ^ 74) Liv. L xxxvi. ex Ga/er. Jtniat. 

the 
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A peace being thus concluded between Eumenes arid Eumenes 
Prufias* a new war unexpectedly broke out between Eume- engaged m 
nes and Ariarathes king of fcappadocia on one fide, and * n **» 
phdrnace's king of Pontes and the ^<?//V GWj on the other. w * r 
Phartlace's laying claini to fome territories poflefled by Eume- Hraroacea 
ner , invaded his dominions, and feifced on the tity of Synope^ p £ v 
which by the articles of a former treaty was to remain free; *5 ntus * 
Hereupori Eumenes arid Ariaratbes his ally took the fields and c * 
in fix days march arriving at Amifus in Cappadocia, encamped 
in fight of the enemy. But before they came to an engage- 
ment, news was brought of the arrival of the Roman legates, 
who had" been Cent by the fenate to compdfe all differences in 
an amicable mariner. Eumtnes immediately difpatched his bro- 
ther Attctlus to welcome the Ronjan commiffaries into thofe 
parts* and declared himfelf ready td refer all matters to their 
arbitration. But pharnaces could by no means be prevailed 
upon to affift at any confererice where Attalus was prefenc % 
however he fent his embaffadors with full powers^ declaring 
that he was willing to agree to fuch conditions as the Romans 
fliould think proper; But his embaffadors behaved in fuch 
manner as plainly fhewed that Pharnaces had no mind to 
come to any agreement. Whereupon the conferences were 
broke orf, and Eumenes with the affiftance 6f Ariarathes fall- 
ing upon Galatia$ reduced great part of that country* and 
was even preparing to invade Pontus^ though he had fent 
at the fame time a % confiderable body to the affiftance of the 
Rhodians againft the Ljcians^ refufing to live in fubjediion to! 
their flew mafters; The fuccefs which attended the arms of 
the confederate kings, obliged at laft Pharnaces to fue for 
a peace^ which was granted on the following terms : that. 
Pharnaces {honld forthwith march out of Galatia± arid break off 
all former alliance with the Gauls ; that he fhoiild likewife 
refign all the ftrong holds which he pofleffed in Paphlagonia^ 
and fend home without ranfom fuch of the inhabitants a$ he 
Iwd carried from thence j that he fhould reftore to Ariaratbes 



the following oracle is faid to have lieeri uttered many years be- 
fore : AiStia-Qx kou^u £&5*o$ Auvi@u Sifutq ; that is, The land of Libya, 
or Libyffa, /halt cover the body of Hannibal. By Libya or Libyffd 
Hannibal underllbod Libya in Afric 5 whereas the place meant by 
'bis oracle wasafittle village in Bithynia, near the fca-fide, called 
by the fam,e name, whereof Pliny {7$) fp.eaks thus: 7here was 
formerly in thofe parts a little h*wn called Libyfla j where there 
« »w nothifig worth feeing except Hannibal's tomb. 

(75) P/irt. A v c 32. 
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all the places which he was in poffeffion of before the war broke 
out, and deliver both to him and Eumenes all the deferterS 
and fugitives who had fled over to him fince the beginning of 
the war \ that he fhould pay back to Morzias and Ariara- 
thes nine hundred talents* which he had taken from them^ 
and three hundred more to Eumenes * to defray the expences 
he had been at during the war. By this treaty Mithridates 
king of Armenia was likewife to pay three hundred talents to 
Ariarathes for joining Pharnaces againft him, contrary to 
an agreement between Mithridates and Eumenes f- Phar* 
naces no fooner gave hoftages for the performance of thefe 
articles, but the armies broke up, and retired to their re^ 
fpedive countries. Eumenes reftored to. Pruftas the city of 
Teius in Pontus, which Pru/tas had refigned to him purfuant 
to the articles of agreement \ 

Eumenes being thus delivered from any apprehenfion of war 
with his neighbours, entered into an alliance with Antiochus 
fon of Antiochus the Great, king of Syria * whom Heliodorus 
after the murder of his brother Seleucus with-hdd from his 
paternal kingdom. Some writers fay, that he began now to 
grow jealous of the too great power of the Romans, and to 
ftrengthen himfelf with other alliances,- fearing they fhould at 
laft prove as troublefome neighbours as Antiochus the Great 
had been to the kings of Pergamus But be that as it will, 
Eumenes with the affiftance of his brother Attains, drove 
out the ulurper, and placed Antiochus on the throne of his 
anceftors. About the fame time Eumenes falling out with 
the Rhodians his antient allies, not only ftirred up the Lyians 
to a revolt, but moreover made frequent. inroads into their 
territories on the continent. Embaffadors were therefore 
difpatched to Rome to complain of the violent proceedings of 
Eumenes. But a9 the king himfelf happened to go to Rome 
at the fame time upon another errand, the Rhodian embafiadors 
could not obtain any fatisfa&ion for the damages they had 
fuffered. Eumenes had undertaken this journey to acquaint 
the fenate with the vaft preparations which Perfeus king of 
Macedon, to whom Eumenes bore an implacable hatred, was 
making both by fea and land, Th^ king was received at 
Rome with the higheft honours,- and entertained in a manner 
fuitable to his dignity^ Being admitted into the fenatc, he 
made along and elegant harangue, wherein he told them, that 
be fides the dtfirc he had of feeing the gods and men to whom 
he owed his kingdom , and his prefent happy fituation, he 
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had been induced to expofe his perfon to fb dangerous a 
journey by the mighty preparations which Perfeus was carry-, 
ing on with a defign to drive the Romans out of dfsa 5 he 
enlarged on this topic, and exhorted the fenators with great 
vehemency to prevent the impending danger by falling upon 
the common enemy before he was in a condition to hurt 
them or their allies 5 he offered himfelf ready to affift 
them with men end money to the utmoft of his pow-» 
er, and ended his fpeech with a modeft rehearfal of his own 
Services in behalf of the republic *. What he faid on this 
occafion, and the.fenate's anfwer, were Jcept fo fecret, that no 
one knew the true motive of his journey to Rome, till the war 
was ended, and Perfeus taken prifoner * (C ). After Eume- 
nes the embafladors of the Rhodians were heard, who inveigh- 
ed againft Eumenes for encouraging and abetting the Lycian 
rebels, and told the fenate, that Eumenes under the fhadow of 
their power was become as troublefome to JJia as Antiochus 
himfelf. But as the Rhodians were grown ibmewhat out of 
favour with the Romans for having conveyed Laodice the 
daughter of Sefeucus to her hufbarid Perfeus ; their fpeeeh, 
tho' applauded by the Aftaticu rather enhanced the eftecm 
and kindnefs of the fenate to Eumenes y on whom they heaped 
all the honours they could, prefented him with a ftately cha- Af 
riot, and ivory ftaff, and fent him home loaded with rich 
prefents \ On his return as he was going from Cirra to. ^killed 
perform a facrifice:at Delpbos, two aflaffins fent by Perfeus ^ *J 
rolled down two great ftones upon him as he entered the f a jpns fent 
ftraights of the mountains. With one he was dangeroufly fy Perfeus. 
wounded on the head, with the other in the fhouldcr. As 
he fell with the blows from a fteep place, and thereby re- 
ceived many other wounds, thofe who attended him carried 
him on board of his fhip, not well knowing whether he was 
dead pr alive. From Cirra, finding that he was ftill alive, 

* 

2 Liv. 1, xlii. Appian. legat. 25. a Fvl. Uasiwo edit* 
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(C) Valerius Ant i as writes^ that Attatus brother to Eumenes, and 
not the king himfejf, came to Some to give notice to the fenaie of 
the preparations which Perfeus was making. But all other writers 
a gree, that Eumenes came in perfon, and mention many particu- 
lars of his journey and reception at Rome Among others they 
fell us, that Cato could not be induced to vifit him, or fliew him 
any kind of civility : and that being afked the reafon of hi* 
peculiar conduflon that occafion, heanfwered, .4 king u by natuir 
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they conveyed him to Cirinth 9 and' from Corinih to AZgiha 9 
having caufed their velFels to be carried over the ifthmus. 
There he was cured of his wounds with fuch fecrccy, that 
none being admitted to fee him, the report of his d^ath was 
fpread all over A/ia y and even believed at Rome «. His bro- 
ther Attalus being over-hafty in giving credit to the public 
fame, not only aflumed the royal enfigns, but alfo married 
his brother's wife Stratonjce daughter to Ariarathes king of 
Qappadocia. But not long after hearing that his brother was 
alive, and on his journey to Pergamus, laying down the 
pMadeni, he went to meet him, bearing an halbert as one of 
his guards. The king embraced both him and the tjtieen with 
great tendernefs, but is faid to have whifpered in his brother's 
ear \ Doixt be again in hafte to marry my wife till 'you are 
fure that I am dead. Nor did he during his whole life ever 
do or fay any thing elfe that could reflefl: on his brother's or 
wife's ra(h and imprudent behaviour, but fheWed them the 
fame love and tendernefs as -he had ever ddne d . The news 
of his recovery caufed an univerftl joy at Rdme, whence 
emhaflkdors were fent to congratulate him on his fafe arrival 
into his own kingdom without any other commiflion or in- 
ftru&ions. But Eumenes laying hold of that occafidn, did al{ 
that lay in his power to inflame tbem againft Perfeus^nA began 
himfelf, this treacherous attempt increaftng his antient hatred 
and averfion to the Macedonia^, to make vaft. preparations 
in order to join the Romans and their allies againft the king 
of Macedon. His example was followed by Ariarathes king 
of Cappadocia^ and the Roman* drew into the fame alliance 
Ptolemy king of Egypt y and Mafaiiffa king of Numidia. Per- 
feus in the mean time fent embafTadors to Rome to clear him- 
felf of the crimes laid to his charge by Ewnenes 5 they made 
an artful fpeech to the fenatc, but as they gave no fatisfa6tion 
with relation to the treacherous attempt of their mafter upon 
the life Enme?us, a w.ir was decreed againft Perfens, and the 
cmhairadors ordered to depart Raw the fame day, and within 
thirty days all Italy p . 

Eumenes upon advice that the Romans had at laft declared 
war againfl: Per feus failed with his two brothers, Attalus and 
Athenaus to Chalets in Boeotid^ leaving his yo.ungeft brother 
Pbiletarus at Pergamus to defend his own dominions. Fr on * 

c Liv. I. xlii. Apfian. legat. 25. d Lr v. ubi fupra. Dio- 
dor. Sicul. in excerpt. Valcf. p. 306 Plutarch, in Apoph- 
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£%r/hb he marched into tbeffaly x wh&e hejoiiied the conful 
Lucinius with four thoijfitnd foot, and a thdtifatfd horfe. Jj 
then*us <m& left at Chalcis with twb thoufcrtd foot to'affift 
Marias Lucretius? who tOminanded a body; of ten thoularia 
mew at the fiege tif Udlidrtus*, ' The town w^s taken and 
levelled with the ground, and great part of Bazoiia reduced. 
The like fuccefs did noi attehd Licimus, Eumtnes, and At- 
tolus, in The/fitly, where they had two encounters with Per- 
feus ; in the firft both parties claimed the vifltiry, but in the 
fecond the Romans with their allies were put to. flight, and 
CoJJigrzatus, commander of the Gauls y with imny other. offi- 
cers, killed oh the fpot s . After this defeat the conful retired, 
to Lariffa, and front thence fent E unities an<d Attalus hottiej 
the reft of his grniy he kept during the winter in Thejjaly^ 
in order to be ready to take the field early in the fpring, In 
the mean time the Achaans forefeeing that with the kingdom 
of Mdced'on the liberties of Cfreece muft inevitably fall, and 
in that view beariftg a grudge to Eumenes, who had incenfed 
th& Romans againft Ptrjius^ abrogated by a public decree all 
the honours they had conferred upon him. Which Jttalus , 
who then wintered at Elatia y no fooner heard, but he fent 
embafladors to expoftulate thereupon with the common 
council of the nation. After the embafladors were heard, at 
the pferfuafton of Pal'ybius the hifiorian, a decree was made, 
whereby Etimenes was reinftaied in all his antieflt honours, and 
embafladors difpatched to Attalus with a copy of the faid 
decree. In that .council it was likewife decreed, that auxi- 
liaries fliquld be fent to the Romans ; and Polybius was ap- 
pointed to command them h . Thus Attalus prevailed upon 
the Ach&anS) not only to reftore his brother co the honours 
they had conferred upon him, but alfo t6 join him and the 
Rowans againft the king of Macedon* whom they had favour-? 
ed to that time, 

Eariy in the fpring Eutnenes failing with twenty /hips 
from El## % joined ori thecoaft of the Cajfandrenfes Marcius 
FiguJus thp "Roman admiral, and invefted both by fea and 
land the city of Caffhndrea^ but was not able to reduce it. 
He iikeWife made unfuccefsful attempts on the two ftrong- 
holds, Toron artd Demeirias y being obliged with confiderablc 
lofs to retire from before them. As Eumenes about this time Grows 
grew cold in his affedtion towards the Romans y fome writers cold wl J i* 
tell us, that he did not exert himfelf on this occafion as he *J*&:** 

towards 
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roigjit. What alienated his mind from his antient .allies^ i? 
uncertain ; but it i$ agreed bu all hands, that from Demetrias 
he returned home, and could pot, though earneftly entreated 
&y the cqnfuj fyarqusy be prilled ugon to feqge fc*? 
hind him fqi^e troops of Gaulijh horfe-j which would have 
proved very ferviceable to the Romans. Sojrae fay, that a re-, 
concileinent between hiiifi z^'^rfeus v^as mivately pego,- 
tiated by one Cydas of Crete* and ' jjntimachw governor of 
Demetrias. For Cpfrj, who was greatly in favour with J£a- 
mencs\ Jjad ljaci private conferences a£ Amphipolis with one. 
Cbhrtatasy like wife of Qrete* and greasy adopted to Perfeus ^ 
and at Demetrias had conferred with Jylenecrates n one of 
jPerfeus's commanders., and w\th j^ntimxebfo ynder the very 
walls of the city l , Others fay, that having j,oined[ Marcius^ 
as he had done tjie other confuk s he was very coldly enter- 
tained by him J ?nd not fuffered to encamp within the, &nie 
trenches \ whi(?p he highly refcnting, took his leave o£ t;he 
conftrf, and witfo his forces jreturnetj ho.me to Jfergamus k . 
forfeits no fboner hea^d th.at Eumehes. had left the Romans ^ 
but he fent Cryphantes y as Polybius calls hin\, qr Erapontes^ 
as hp is narped in the printed copies of Ljvy y to progofecon- 
Ctmfers dh ions' of agreement between him and- Eumenex* CryphonUs. 

KK*t&*tt jreprefented to Eiimenes that there could be no fmcere friend- 
es&ajador between a king ant} a free ftate \ that the Romans hated^ 
jaet e$kim ^\\ j.j n g S alike, though they flawed the effe&s of their hat-. 
^/Perleus.^ to one only at a tiqie, employing the forces and wealth of 

one {cjng agaihft another, with a defign to compafs the utter 
ffeftru&ion of t{iem all ; that they had reduced Philip with 
the affiftaflce of Attains* A»tiochu,s with the help of Philip 
3nd Eittnenes, agd now defigned to deftroy Perfeus with the 
forces of if witenes and Pri fas ; but when he was deftroyed, 
they would certainly fall upon Eumenes> whofe territories lay 
next to theirs^ thit they already pretended to be diflatisficd. 
wtfb hi;n, in order to have 9 plaufible pretence of treat- 
ing him as they had treated other kings. Mumenes an- 
fwered, that he apprehended no greater danger from the Ro- 
mans than from Perfeus* if he fhould happen to get the better 
of them. But however that he would ftand neuter provided 
Perfeus paid him a thoufand talents, and for fifteen hundred 
talents more would perfuade the Romans to hearken to condi- 
tions of an honourable peace. Perfeus promifed the fum re- 
quired, but would not pay it before-hand, though Eumena 
offered to give hoftages for the performance of what he promif- 
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ed. Perfects finding that he could not prevail uponJEummes but 
with ready money* offered. to depoiic tte fum agreed on in a 
temple of Samotb race ^Vihence it fliould I?_e conveyed to hiriS as 
foon as the peace was concluded; But as the ifland of Samoihrcu 
was fubje£Uo Perfeus, Eurnenes thought himfelf no furer of the 
money, while . it was therei th?n if it had been kept in the king's 
treafures atPella. fo'ixtesy he thought that his good offices 
deferved fome acknowleBgment, . whether they were attended 
with fuecefe or no \ and. therefore irlfifted upon-rhis, that part 
of the fum ihould be paid before he made any ftep in the af- 
fair; This Per/ens, who miftrufted Eurnenes, could not ie 
brought to ; and thus the conferences were broke off, but the 
fubje£t of them kept fecret, Eurnenes having fent an exprefs 
to the Roman conful 9 acquainting him that their negotiations 
were concerning the redemption of captives l . However, as ^ - 
the truth of the matter was foon after known by the Romansi mans -,^ 
they began to entertain no fmall jealoufy of Eurnenes^ : ea ious of 
and heap all their favours on his brother Attains who 
bad ftaid with the confdl* and given undoubted proofs 
of his fidelity during the whole time of the Macedonian 
war. After the overthrow of PerfeuS} and utter deftruc- 
lion of the kingdom of Macedon^ Eurnenes fent his brother 
Attalus to congratulate the fenate on the happy iffue of that 
war, and at the fame time to crave their afliftance againft 
the Aftatic Gauls, who began to be very troublefome neigh- 
bours* Attalus was received at Rome r and entertained in a 
princely manner. Several of the fenators, who went to vifit 
him before he had his audience, encouraged him to. lay down 
die character of an embaffador from his brother, and treat The fenate 
for himfelf, a/Turing hirn, that* as the mirths of the Romans ^courages 
were alienated from Eurnenes, his brother's kingdom would ^ brother 
be given to him, if Jie requefted it of the fenate^ Thef: pro- ^j^^j 
miles at firft awaked his ambition } for he approved or feemed ^ ^ * 
to approve of the motion, and even promifed to beg of the ^ m 
fcnare his brother's kingdom* But his honeft nature was foon himfelf. 
reclaimed by the wholfomc admonitions of Stratius the phy- 
fician, a man of great truft and authority with Eurnenes, who 
had been fent with him to Rome as a trufty monitor, in cafe the 
Romans ihould tempt his fidelity. Stratius reprefented Co him, 
that at prefent he reigned no left than his brother ; and, in. 
a fliort time considering, his brother's old age and infirmities, 
would hav.e the kingdom entirely to himfef without being 
guilty of rebellion ; that the kingdom could fcarcely be de- 
fended againft the power of the Gauls by their mutual agree- 
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merit, much lefs could they hold out againft fb warlike a na- 
tion, if their ftrength were impaired and divided by civil dif- 
fentions. Thefe confiderations had fo good an effeft upon 
jittalus, that when he was admitted into the fenate, he firft 
congratulated them on their vi&ory over Per Jem y then mo- 
deftly rehearfed his own fervices during the Macedonian war, 
and laftly acquainted them with the motive of his journey, 
intreating them to fend embaffadors to the Gauls ± who by 
their authority might oblige them to lay down their arnls, 
and forbear all hoftilities againft his brother Eutneries ; he re- 
quefted the fenate, that the cities of JEnus and Maronea might 
be beftowed on himfelf. Ashe omitted to fue for his brother's 
kingdom, they fuppofed that he defigried to afk another day 
of audience for that affair alone. Wherefore they not only grant- 
ed him all his requefts^ but fent him more rich and magnifi- 
cent prefents than they had ever done to any before. Never- 
theless Attalus took ilo notice of their meaning, but left Rome 
contented with what they had granted him already. His un- 
expected departure provoked the fenate to fucha degree, that 
while he was yet in Italy* they declared the cities of Mnus 
and Maronea free i thereby making their promife ineffedualj' 
which otherwife they could not without (hame revoke. And 
as for the Gauls* who were ready to fall upon the kingdom 
of Pergamus, they difpatched embaffadors to them with fuch 
inftru&ions as rather encouraged than prevented their defign m . 
Eumenes being informed by his brother of what had pafled at 
Rome^ thought it well worth his while to go in perfon and 
juftlfy his proceedings before the fenate. But his defign being 
under ftood at Rome 9 a law Was there enafted, that no king 
fliould be permitted to come to Rome \ for they did not think 
it expedient to treat him as an enemy ; and to entertain him 
as a friend was more than their difpleafure for his ingratitude, 
as they ftyled it, would permit. Upon the firft notice of his 
landing at Brunduftum? the fenate difpatched the quaeftor to 
him with a copy of the edidt, injoining him to acquaint the 
king, that if he had any thing to lay before the fenate, he 
was commiffioned to hear and propofe it; but if he had no 
affairs to t ran fail with the fenators, to command him with- 
out delay to depart Italy. Eumenes underftanding from the 
quasftor the pleafure of the fenaie, told him that he had no 
bufinefs of confequence to tranfaft, and did not (land in any 
need of their afliftance ; and, without adding one word 
more, retired on board his (hip and failed back to Pergamus. 
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This/treatment not onfy abated the courage of the king's friends* 
but animated the Gauls to invade his territories, feeing he 
could not expeft any help from the Remans a . But Eumenes 
railing a powerful army, not only drove the Gauls but of his 
own dominions, -but invaded at the iame time Galalia and 
B'ttbynwi laying wafte thofe countries, plundering the cities, 
and pofleffing hirnfelf of many ftrong-holds. Whereupon 
Prujias king -of Bithynia fent embafiadors to Rome to com- 
plain of *hefe violent proceedings, and acquaint the fenatc, 
that Eumenes had entered into an alliance with Antiochus king 
of Syria^ and ' countenanced all thofe who lhewed any aver- 
fion to the Romans *. With the embafladors of Prujias 
came a!fo thofe of the Gauls , of the Selgenfes y and many 0 - 
thcr cities of Afia to accufe Eumenes as if he kept a fecret 
correfpondence with Perfeus, which was alfb confirmed by fome 
letters* which the Romans themfelves had intercepted. Eu- 
menes fearing left, the fenafc ihould declare him an enemy, and 
join the G a uls and Prujias, charged his two brothers, Attalus Sends his 
and Atbenesus, to clear him at Rome of the crimes obje&ed ro two bra- 
him by his enemies. They were both received with all pof- tbersto 
fible marks of honour, but could not diffipare the jealoufies plead bJs 
which thefenate had conceived againft Eumenes. For not caufeat 
long after their departure, C. Sulpitius Gallus and Marius Rome. 
Sergius were fent into Afta in quality of legates, and injoined 
to make a ftri<£t inquiry into the councils and defigns of Anti- 
ochus uni Eumenes. Sulpitius Gallus, upon his entering AJia„ Legates 
caufed a proclamation to be made in all the cities of that pro- fent from 
vince, whereby all thofe, who had any complaints againft Eu- Rome to 
mews, were ordered to repair to Sardis, where they ihould wquireinf* 
have juftice done them. The legate himfelf arriving by the tbe defigm 
time appointed at Sardis, caufed a tribunal to be erefted in °f Eume- 
a public place, on which for ten days together he received all nC1, 
the accusations and complaints againft Eumenes that were laid 
before him, as if he had been fent on purpofe to pick a quar- 
rel with the king. Eumenes^ who was well apprifed of his 
defign, but unwilling to engage in a war againft fo power- 
ful an enemy, efpecially in his old age, again fent his brother 
^ttalus to Rome^ hoping, that by his mediation he might be 
'uffered to end his days in peace, /htalus did all that lay in 
his power tb appeafe the wrath of the fen a tors, and bring his 
brother again into favour. But all wis to no purpofe, they 
could by rto Weans be prevailed upon to forget his behaviour 
during the Macedonic war, and feemed obftinately bent upon 
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Eamenes his deftru&ion. But their defigns were prevented by the 
dies, death <pi the king, which happened foon after the return of 

Attalus, to whom he bequeathed both his wife and his king- 
dom. He died in the thirty ninth year of his reign, leaving 
one fon behind him, whom he had by Stratonice, the fifter of 
Ariarathes king of Gappadocia* But he, being an infant at 
the time of his father's death, was incapable of governing 
the kingdom 5 and therefore Eutnenes chofe to put his bro- 
ther Attalus into the prefent poffeffion of the crown, refer v- 

ing the next fucceffion to his fon p (D). 
Attalus. Attalus was fcarce feated on the throne, when Prufias, 
Year of king of Bitbynia, furnamed the Hunter, invaded, upon what 
the Fiood, provocation we know not, his dominions, and committing 
2840. every-where moft dreadful ravages, advanced to the very 
Before wa ji s Q f p er g a mus, overthrew Attalus in a pitched battle, 
Chnit, an j ma( j e himfelf matter of the capital of his kingdom. He 
J 59^^ j expeded to have found Attalus in the city, but that prince 

having faved himfelf by a timely retreat, Prufias vented his 
rage upon the unhappy citizens, putting a great number of 
them to the fword, and fetting fire to their houfes Here- 
Reduced to up°n Attalus difpatched embaffadors to Italy to lay before the 
great Roman fen ate the condition to which the kingdom of Perga- 
J! raits by mus was reduced. But Nicomedes the fon of Prufias, who 
Prufias was then at Rome for his education, anfwered all the com- 
& n g °/ t plaints that were made againft his father, and even returned 
Bitnyma. t ] lem againft Attains, as if he had been the aggreflbr. How- 
ever, two commifiioners were fent into the eaft to put an end 
to the difputes of the two kings on the fpot : But Prufias, 
without paying them the leaft deference, continued ravaging 
the territories of Pergamus. Attalus therefore taking the ad- 
vantage of the return of one of the embaffadors, fent his 
brother Athenaius with him to make new complaints to the 
fenate. As he advanced nothing but what was confirmed by 
their own embaflfador, thefenators were at laft convinced that 




p Poly». ubi fupra. Plutarch, in Apophthegm. Strab. 
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(DJ Suidas calls him the greatefl and moft powerful king of his 
time. We have el fe where made mention of his famous library at 
Pergamus, wherein were lodged two hundred thoufand chofen books 
ail colicdlcd by himfelf. Tnefe Marc Antony afterwards bellowed 
upon Cleopatra, by whofe order they were carried from Pergamm 
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Prufeas was the.aggreffor, and therefore fent him forthwith 
orders to withdraw his forces from the territories of Attains. 
But Prufias under various pretences purfued the war for- the 
fpace of three whole years, and reduced the kingdom of Per- 
gamus to a moft deplorable condition. At length he pretend- 
ed to be ready to obey the decrees of the fenate, and defired 
a conference with Attains. At his requeft it was agreed, 
that the contending princes fiiould meet on the frontiers of 
the two kingdoms, each attended by a guard of a thoufand 
men, in order to put an end to their differences in the pre- 
fence of the Roman envoys. But Prujras, who had no other 
view in this than to feize Attalus^ marched his whole army y cac j jer 
to the frontiers, and concealing his troops behind the neigh- 0 f*p™fas 
bouring hills, gave them orders to furround the Romans 
and Pergamenfesy as foon as they fhould appear. But At- 
talus and the Romans^ having timely notice of his de- 
iign, faved themfelves by flight, before the Bithynian forces 
could put the kings orders in execution. Prujias followed them 
to Pergamus after he had plundered the baggage of the em- 
bafladors ; and then marched to Elaa, a maritime city of 
£olis > hoping to furprize it. But as the jjlace was well ga- 
rifonedi and ftored with all forts of provifions, he did not 
think it advifeable to attempt the reduction of' it. He there- 
tore fent back his land-forces to Bithynia, and embarking on 
board his fleet fet fail for Thyatira r . 

The fenate, being upon the return of their embafladors 
informed of thefe proceedings, were highly provoked againft The Ro- 
Prujias; but however, inftead of declaring war againft one mans fend 
who had affronted their embafladors and defpifed their orders, commijjion- 
they contented themfelves with fending ten commiffioners,*™ ta P ut 
whofe number at leaft might make fome impreffion on the fix"-** en * *° 
tkynian. Among thefe were L. Anicius, C. Fanmus, and JjK 
Faiius Maximus. Their inftru&ions were to put an end to 
this war, to oblige Prujias to fatisfy Attains, for the dama- 
ges he had fuffered by it, and to break off the alliance of the 
republic with the Bithynian y in cafe he did not acquiefce to 
the decree of the fenaie f . In the mean time Attalus, hav- 
ing got together a confiderable army (for both Ariarathcs 
ting of Cappadocia, and Mithridates king of Pont us lent 
underhand powerful fupplics) took the field, and meeting 
the Roman embafladors at Quada, marched dire&ly againft 
Prujias % who was advancing towards the frontiers of P<rga- 
ms at the head of a numerous army. The two kings at the 
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recjueft of the cmbafiadors came to a conference at a place 
equally diftant from both camps, Prufas by many fhifts 
and evafions endeavoured to aniufe the embafladdrs; but they, 
at length exerting themfelves, told hinr, that he muft either 
comply with the decree of the fenate, or be declared an ene- 
my to the republic ; and accordingly, as he ftill perfifted ob- 
ftinate and untra&able, they folemnly renounced the alliance 
a-nd amity which had been between him and Rome, Prufias 
endeavoured to gain them by promifes and fubmiflions j but 
they were inflexible, and after having exhorted Attains to 
continue upon the defenfive, difperfcd themfelves in the fe- 
veral ftates of Afia? to afferoble forces againft the king of 
Bithynia* Rhodes, Cyzicum, and many other maritime cities, 
fitted out (hips, and fent them to the affiitance of Attains ; 
Ayho having out of thefe reinforcements formed a fleet of 
eighty gallies, gave the command' of it to his brother Athe- 
ntsusy with orders to ravage the; coafts of Bithynia ; which 
he did accordingly, putting all to fire and fword, and carry- 
ing off an immenfe booty- Prufias? finding he cotild not hold 
out againft the ftornr that threatened him, fubmitted to the 
decree of the fcnate, and accepted che terms which Rome fent 
him by three new embaffadors^ viz. Apfitts Claudius? Lucius 
Oppiusy and Auluz PoJihumius. The terms were, that he fbould 
forthwith deliver up to /ittalus tv/emy fliip* with decks, that he 
fhould pay him five hundred talents within the fpaee of twen- 
ty yeais \ that both of them' fhould be contented with what 
they had before the breaking out of the war 5 and laftly, that 
Prufias fliould pay the Metbymneans? Egeani? Cumai? and 
Heracleans' an hundred talents by way of reparation for the 
damages he had done them. Thefe conditioris being agreed 
on and figned by the contending parties, Attalus returned to 
Pergamus with ail his fea and land-forces* and Prufias into 
Bithynia? after having evacuated all che cities and ftrong-hoids 
which he had taken during the War 6 . 

Attalus, being thus by the afiiftance of the Romans deliver- 
ed from fo dangerous a war, fent his nephew, the fon of En- 
nunesy named alio Attalus, to thank the fenace for their kind 
offices, and to renew the friendfliip and alliance which had 
been formerly between his father and the people of Rome, 
Young Attalus was received by the fenate with all poflible 
ksof diftindtion, the ancient treaties with his father wcie 



;d, and he loaded with prefents fent back to his uncle, 
all. the cities of Greece? through which he was to pafs, be- 
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ing ordered to receive and treat him in a manner fui table 
to his condition u . 

Frujias having difcharged part of the Aim which he was 
to pay to Aitalus, hoped by the intereft of his fon Nicomedes^ 
who refided at Rome and was in great favour with the fenate, 
to prevail upon the fenators to forgive the reminder. With 
this view he fent one Menas 7 a chief lord of his court, to 
Rome, in quality of embaflador; his inftru&iohs were to make 
ufe of Nicomedes'* intereft to gain his point ; and in cafe he 
did not fucceed, to difpatch Nicomedes^ of whofe great power 
at Rome he began to be jealous. For the more eafy execution 
of this wicked defign, he commanded two thoufand men to 
embarque with his embaflador ; an extraordinary guard, but 
neceflary to facilitate the efcape of Menas after the aflaffina- 
tion, and proteft him after his return into Bithynia. Menas 
on his arrival at Rome employed Nicomedes to u/e his beft of- 
fices with the fenate ; but Andronicus, the embaflador of the 
king of Pergamus? pleaded his matter's caufe fo well, that p ru f ias 
the former decree of the fenate was confirmed. What makes an 
therefore remained was to put the barbarous orders of Prufias attempt up- 
in execution, and murder Nicomedes* JBut as the young prince on the life 
was greatly beloved at Rome, it feemed dangerous to Menas, of his Jon 
notwithftanding the numerous guard which he concealed on Nicomc 
board his fhips, to make any attempt upon his life in the fight des. 
of the fenate. After he had been long in fufpence, not 
knowing what to do, he refolved at laft to cpmmunicate to 
the fon his father's defign, and to turn the plot againft the 
author and contriver of it. Accordingly Menas difcovered to 
him his private inftru&ions, and at his requeft imparted the 
whole matter to Andronicus the Pergamian embaflador who 
obtained leave of his mafter to tranfport Nicomedes into Afia 
on board his fhip, that prince promifing to take him under his 
protection, and fupport him againft his father, who was no 
lefs intolerable to his neighbours, than to his own fubjecb. 
The two embafladors failed from Ojlia much about the fame 
time, and arrived, as it had been agreed on before-hand, at 
Berenice, a fmall city on the coaft of Epirus. There they 
both landed their men under pretence of refrefhing them af- 
ter the voyage, and met privately to confult together with 
Nicomedes about the mcafures that might feem moft proper 
for the execution of their defign. The next morning Nico- 
medest as it had been concerted the night before, went afhore 
in a purple robe, with the royal diadem on his head and a 
fceptrc in his hand. Hereupon Andronuusj with an hundred 
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xnen he had with him, faluted and proclaimed him king of 
Bitkynia. Menas pretending to be furprized at this ftep af- 
fcmbled in great hafte his two thoufand Bitbynians, ana i n 
an artful fpeech exhorted them to fide with that party which 
was moft likely to prevail, infinuating at the fame time, that 
Prufias was generally hated and Nicomedes beloved, not on- 
ly by the Bithynians, but by the Romans and the fubje£ts of 
the king of Pergamus, who were ready to aflift him to the 
ucmoft of their power- Having ended his fpeech, he obferved 
in the countenances of his men an unanimous determination 
to adhere to rhe young p ince ; whereupon feconding their 
inclination, he immediately joined the troops of Andronicus, 
and faluted Nicomedes king of Bitkynia. After great (houts 
and repeated acclamations, they all reimbarqued, ftt fail, and 
landed in a port of the kingdom of Pergamus. Attains re- 
ceived young Nicomedes with great joy, and immediately dif- 
patched meflengers to Prufias, requiring him to deliver up 
lome provinces to his fon, and fix certain revenues on him 
for his f ubfiftence. To this demand the old king proudly 
anfwered, that Nicomedes fhould icon have the whole king- 
dom of Pergamus affigned to him w . But notwithftariding 
this haughty anfwer, he forthwith fent embaffadors to Rome, 
defiring the fenate to fend commiffioners into Bitkynia, and 
fettle matters between him and Attclus in an amicable man- 
A?ca!us ner. But in the mean time Attains, having encouraged Ni- 
nrtmraies coined es to make war upon his father, bv interpreting in his 



favour the anfwer of an oracle in Epirus, as if the god pro- 
mifed the young prince the kingdom of Bithynia*, took the 



<!:v to 
-gsuZ'l't war 

'/!w?>tr 1 was cvcr y _w here received wirh great joy and loud acclama- 
tions. The king, not daring to truft his Bitbynians, had re- 
courfe to Diegyles, one of the petty fovereignsof Thrace, whofe 
daughter he had married for his fecond wife. But all the 
fuccours that prince could fpare him were only five hundred 
men. With thefj he (hue himfelf up in the city of Nicaa \ 
but obferving that the citizens were ready to revolt, and only 
waked for the arrival of Nicomedes and Attalus, he left that 
place, and took refuge in Nicomcdia, which he thought ftrong 
enough to endure along fiege, not doubting but in the mean 
time embafladors would arrive from Rome, and, by the in- 
terposition of their authority and good offices, make up mat- 
ters between him and his fon But he was herein greatly 
difappointed ; for though his embafladors on their arrival at 
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Rome defired an audience of the fenate .without delay, yet 
the prator to favour Attains? put it off under various pre- 
tences from day to day. At length he prefented thern to the 
confeript fathers, and being ordered to /appoint three em- 
balTadors to be fent into Bitbynia 7 he made choice of fuch 
as were no- ways qualified for that commiffion ; for they were 
men of no parts, and belides made a very ridiculous figure, 
one of them being ftrangely disfigured with fears, the other 
lame, and the third a. mere idiot :. whence the faying of 
Cato-y that the Bitbynian embafly had neither head, feet, nor 
underftanding z . . It may be eafxly imagined, that men of 
this figure and character had no great weight in the two courts. 
Attains and Nicomedes made as if they were ready to fubmit 
to the authority of jhe .fenate ; but the Bithynians^ fuborned 
underhand by them, openly declared, that they could no 
longer bear the tyranny of Prufias^ and therefore intreated 
the erobafladors to return to Rome, and lay their complaints 
before the fenate, not doubting but they fhould .be abJe to 
fettle Nicomedes on the throne, before any new refolutions 
could be taken by the confeript fathers. The embaffadors 
were eafily prevailed upon to leave Bitbynia? and return for 
new inflru&ions to Rome. They were no fooner gone than 
Attains and Nicomedes at the head of the Pergamian troops 
advanced to Nicomedia ,jwhich readily opened its gates to them, 
and left the old king at his fon's mercy. Pru/ias, feeing Nicome- 
himfelf thus deferted and betrayed by all, fled for refuge to des with 
the temple of Jupiter. But the holinefs of the place could the ojp.ft- 
not fcreen him from the violence of his fon, who, as he had anc e off\t- 
been brought up at Rome* was tainted with the depravity of tduutnves 
manners that prevailed there; for he no fooner heard that his h'tsfatfar 
father had taken fan&uary in the temple of Jupiter , but ht/'omtle 
fent thither ailaifins to. murder him a . Diodorus Si'»lus b throne. 
tells us, that the unnatural Jon killed him with his own hand ; 
Straio c charges Attains with the death of Pruftas ; Dio 
Cajftus and Zotwras fay, that he was affaffinated by his own 
fubjedls d ; but Livy* divides the guilt of this heinous murder 
between Nicomedes and Attains. The Romans took no notice 
of what had pafTed in Bitbynia^ but ri eared Attalus with the 
fame kindnefs they had formerly (hewn him, and fuffercd 
Nicomedes to enjoy peaceably the fruits of his wicker duels. 
Soon after Attalus joined the Romans again ft Andnfcm^ who 
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pretended to be the fon of Perfes king of Macedon and heit 
to his dominions. This was the laft enterprize Jttalus engaged 
in ; for Andr'tfcus being taken prifoner, and an end put to 
Attalus that war, he returned, home with his fea and land-forces, and 
gives him- gave himfelf up to an idle and diflolute life, as Plutarch in- 
felf up to forms us, adding, that Philoposmen^ one of his courtiers, 
an idle and governed both the king and kingdom at his pleafure; infomuch, 
djffblutt that no body applied to Jttalus ; but to his piime minifter 
life. Philopcemeri) for favours or employments, the whole manage- 
ment of affairs being committed to his care alone*. We 
have obferved above, that Eumenes had a fon, who as he was 
a minor at the time of his father's death, the tuition of the 
young prince with the crown was left to Jttalus the uncle* 
who fo faithfully difcharged his truft, that he not only care- 
fully bred up his pupil, but at his death, which happened in 
Death of the eighty-fecond year of his. age, and twenty-firft of his 
Attalut. reign, he left the crown to him, paffing by his own chil- 
dren: for he looked upon it as a merd depofitum intruded with 
him for* his nephew, and therefore reftored it to him in the 
next fucceffion : an inftance of honefty feldom to be met with, 
princes bJng commonly no lefs folicitous to preferve their 
crowns for their pofterity than for themfelves*. He was fur- 
named Pbiladelphus from the fincere x affe£tion which he had 
for his brother, whereof we related a very remarkable inftance 
in the foregoing reign. He was a great encourager of 
learning, and took particular pleafure in the converfation of 
learned men, efpecially of Lycon y a native of Troas and 
a philofopher of great note, whom he entertained at his court 
with a magnificence worthy of a king. He built two 
cities in L\dia y the one called Jttalia 9 from his name, and 
the other, from his furname, Philadelphia. The author of 
the firft book of the Maccabees mentions him among the 
allies of the Reman people k ; and Tully tells us, that he 
was a conftant friend to Rome^ind fent magnificent prefents to 
Scipio /Emilianus, while he lay at the fiege of Numantia in 
Spain ». 

Attalus Jttalus the fon of Eumenes was fcarcefeated on the throne, 
III. when he began to a& more like a madman, as Ju/lin exprcfles 
Year of it, than a prince k. I n the firft place he caufed moft of his 
the Flood, re ] a tions, and the beft friends of his family, to be inhumanly 
* 861 - maflacred, charging fome of them with the death of his mo- 
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fhcr Stratonict) who died in an advanced age, and others with 
the murder of his wife Berenice, though it was well known, 
that flie had died of an incurable diftcmper, and was gene- 
rally lamented. . Many upon groundlefs fufpicions were cut 
off with their wives, children, and whole families. In thefe 
executions he made ufeof his mercenaries, whom he had hired 
for this purpofe out of the moft cruel and favage of the barbarous 
nations. After he had thus filled the city oi Pergamus and Hz s cruel* 
the whole, kingdom with blood and /laughter, and in a tj\ 
wild fury cut off the beft men in his kingdom, and thofe who 
had ferved his father and uncie with the greater! fidelity, being 
confcious of the many murders he had committed, and ima- 
gining that the manes of his murdered relations were perpetu- 
ally haunting him, he fell into a deep melancholy, and con- 
fining himfelf to his palace, put on a mean apparel, his -let 
hair and beard grow, and quite fequellered himfelf from the 
reft of mankind. Afterwards he withdrew from the palace, And wild 
and fcut himfelf up in a garden, which he cultivated with extra<va- 
his own hands, fowing it with all foi ts of poifonous herbs. g an "' s * 
Thefe he mixed wi:h wholefome pulfe, and in his mad fits 
fent packets of them to thofe d whom his gloomy temper led 
him to fufpe£t. In thefe and fuch-like wild extravaganci s he 
fpent the whole time of his reign, the beft commendation of 
\vhich was its (hortnefs ; for it ended after five years in his 
death, which happened in the following manner. As he was ^ ^ ^ 
without friends, without relations, and even without courti- 
ers, nfc one daring to come near him, he took a fancy to 
employ his time in the trade of a founder ; and having under- 
taken to make a brazen monument for his mother, while he 
laboured in melting and working the brafs, the heat of the 
fun and the furnace threw him into a fever, of which he died 
the feventh day after, delivering his people from the moft 
cruel and barbarous tyrant that ever fwayed a fceptre *• All 
the antients fpeak of him as a madman ; and fomc writers 
tell us, that the grief, which he conceived for the death of 
his mother Stratonice, whom he lived with great tendernefs, 
threw him into a deep melancholy, which at length deprived 
him of his fenfes. Fiom his tender affeftion for his mother 
he was fit roamed Pbilometor^ and not ironically, as Volater- 
tonus would have it, as if he had hated, and even murdered 
her. Jujf 'm tells us in exprefs terms that he well deferved 
that name for the extraordinary affection he always bore her; 
and nevcrthelefs the above-mentioned author quotes Jujiin to 
.prove what he advances, though diametrically oppofitc to what 
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pretended to be the fon of Perfes king of Macedon and heir 
to his dominions. This was the laft enterprise Attalus engaged 
in ; for Andrifcus being taken prifoner, and an end put to 
Attalus that war, he returned home with his fea and land-forces, and 
gives him- gave bimfelf up to an idle and difiolute life, as Plutarch in- 
felf up to forms us, adding, that Philopcemen, one of his courtiers, 
an idU and governed both the king and kingdom at his pleafure ; infoniuch* 
dijfolutt t hat no body applied to Attalus ^ but to his piime minifter 
ftfi m Philopcemeriy for favours or employments, the whole manage* 

ment of affairs being committed to his care alone ^ We 
have obferved above, that Eumenes had a fon, who as he was 
a minor at the time of his father's death, the tuition of the 
young prince with the crown was left to Attalus the uncle, 
who fo faithfully difcharged his truft, that he not only care- 
fully bred up his pupil, but at his death, which happened in 
Death of the eighty-fecond year of his age, and twenty-firft of his 
Attalui. reign, he left the crown to him, paffing by his own chil- 
dren: for he looked upon it as a mere" depofitum intruded with 
him for 1 his nephew, and therefore reftored it to him in the 
next fucceffion : an inftance of honefty feldorn to be met with, 
princes bJng commonly no lefs folicitous to preferve their 
crowns for their pofterity than for themfelves*. He was fur- 
named Philadelphus from the fmcere N affeftion which he had 

larkable inftance 
in the foregoing reign. He was a great encourager of 
learning, and took particular pleafure in the converfation of 
learned men, efpecially of Lycon* a native of Troas and 
a philofopher of great note, whom he entertained at his court 
with a magnificence worthy of a king. He built two 
cities in Lvdia y the one calted Attalia, from his name, and 
the other, from his furname, Philadelphia. The author of 
the firft book of the Maccabees mentions him among the 
allies of the Roman people h ; and Tully tells us, that he 
was a conftant fi iend to Rome, and fent magnificent prefents to 
Scipio Mmlianusj while he lay at the fiege of Numantia in 

Spain *. 

Attalus Attains the fon of Eumenes was fcarcefeated on the throne, 
III. when he began to a£t more like a madman, as Jujiin expreffa 
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$her Strattnice, who died in an advanced age, and others with 
the murder of his wife Berenice, though it was well known, 
that /he had died of an incurable diltemper, and was gene- 
rally lamented. . Many upon groundlefs fufpicions were cut 
off with their wives, children, and whole families. In thefe 
executions he made ufeof his mercenaries, whom he had hired 
for this pur pofe out of the moft cruel and fuvage of the barbarous 
nations. After he had thus filled the city oi Pergamus and His cruel- 
the whole, kingdom with blood and /laughter, and in a 
wild fury cut off the beft men in his kingdom, and thofe who 
had ferved his father and uncle with the greatefr. fidelity, being 
confeious of" the many murders he had committed, and ima- 
gining that the manes of his murdered icLtions were perpetu- 
ally haunting him, he fell into a deep melancholy, and con- 
lining himfelf to his palace, put on a mean apparel, his'Iet 
hair and beard grow, and quite fequeliered hi mil If" from the 
reft of mankind. Afterwards he withdrew from the palace, Avd wild 
and Ihut himfelf up in a garden, which he cultivated with extranj a - 
his own hands, fowing it with all (bits of poifonous herbs, g* 71 "*** 
Thefe he mixed wi;h wholefome puife, and in his mad fits 
fent packets of them to thofe j whom his gloomy temper led 
him to fufpccT:. In thefe and fuch-like wild extruva.'aixi s he 
fpent the whole time of his reign, the heft commendation of 
which was its fhortnefs ; for it ended after five years in his 
death, which happened in the following manner. As he was ^ j ^ 
without friends, without relations, and even without courti- 
ers, no one daring to come near him, he took a fancy to 
employ his time in the trade of a founder ; and having under- 
taken to make a brazen monument for his mother, w hile he 
laboured in melting and working the brafs, the heat of the 
fun and the furnace threw him into a fever, of which he died 
the feventh day after, delivering his people from the moft 
cruel and barbarous tyrant that ever fwayed a fcepuc *. All 
the antients fpeak of him as a madman ; and fome writers 
tell us, that the grief, which he conceived for the death of 
his mother Stratonice, whom he 1 ived with f»ieat tendeinefs, 
thr cw him into a deep melancholy, winch at length deprived 
him of his (cn(a. Fiom his tender affection for his mother 
he was lurnamed Philometor^ and not uonnally, as Volater- 
rutins would have it, as if lie had hated, and even murdered 
her. Jujtin tells us in exprck terms f , that he well deferred 
that name for the extraoi dmary affection he always bore her; 
and nevertheless the above-mentioned author quotes Jujiin to 
prove what he advances, though diametrically oppolite to what 
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we read In that writer. Lucian and Zonaras accufe this 
prince of having difpatched his uncle Attalus with poifon ; 
but other writers, without taking notice of any violence ufed 
on him, tell us, that he died in the eighty-fecond year of 
his age, leaving the crown to his nephew, whom he had 
brought up with great care, Varro m and Columella a reckon 
Attalus Philometor among thofe who have wrote of agricul- 
ture, and add, that he was Ikilled in phyfic, and had a 
thorough knowledge of fimples. Hence fomehave conjectur- 
ed, that the phyfician Attalus mentioned by Pliny °, was 
the king of Pergamus^ fince that author eifewhere p mentions 
A'akes the anjon g thofe who have wrote of phyfic. At his death 
Roman ne a will, whereby he made the Romans heirs of all his 
people heirs goods; in virtue of this will the republic feized on his king- 
of alt his dom, reckoning that among his goods, and reduced it to a 
good St province, which was known by the name of Afia Propria or 

Proper Afia. Eudemus of Pergamus brought this will to 
Rome^ and there delivered it to Tiberius Gracchus tribune of 
the people, together with the deceafed king's crown and pur- 
ple robes * (E). But Arijlonicus^ the next heir, did not 
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(E) The words of Attaluis will, were, Popultts Romanus bonorunt 
meorum ha>rcs eflo \ Let the people qfl Rome be the heirs, of my goods ; 
Thefe words the fenate interpreted as comprehending his kingdom, 
which they reckoned among the king's goods. But fome of the 
neighbouring princes, namely Mthridates king of Ponius ^75), 
looked upon this will as a mere forgery ; others were of opinion, 
that the Rowans, allowing it to be genuine, were in virtue of the 
aboveihenpioned words intitlcd only to the deceafed king's moveable 
goods, the kingdom itfelf belonging by right of fucceffion to 
Ariftonicus the only furviving prince of the b'ood royal. 'Tis true 
he was the natural fon of Eumencs ; but this, according to the 
cuftom which obtained among all the eaftern princes, did not by any 
means debar him from the crown, when there were no lawful chil- 
dren to fucceed to it. Horace among the Latin writers feems to 
mfinuate, as Acrou obfervcs.in his notes on that poet, that the R 0 . 
mans were intruders, and not lawful heirs to king Attalus in the fol- 
lowing words : 

— Ncqtte At tali 

Jgnotus h^-res regiwi occupav'u (76) 



(75 J Sal/irf. /. iv. hij.riar. 



(76) Huat. I. ii- Our i*. 

T! a 
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tamely fubmitto the will which Attalus was faid to have made. 
He was the fon of Eumenes and brother of Attains though 
by another mother, viz. by an Ephefian courteftn, the 
daughter of a mufician. As fon of Eumenes, he laid claim Ariflont- 
to the crown^ and having aflembled a confiderable army, cus lays 
he put himfelf in a condition to maintain his pretenfions. claim to 
With the afliftance of a body of Thracians and Phocaans, the crown* 
whom he took into his fervice, he made himfelf matter of 
fome ftrong places, which opened him a way into the heart 
of the kingdom, where he was joined by great numbers of 
Pergamians, who being accuftomed to a monarchical, dreaded 
a republican, government; and therefore, without mind- 
ing the birth of their new leader, preferred his authority to 
that of a foreign praetor. Having by this means got 
together in a Ihort time a numerous and powerful army, 
he befieged the places which were for maintaining the 
late king's will, and took the cities of Santos and Colophon J n d makes 
in Ionia 1 and HAyndos in Carta. The other places fur- himjclf 
rendered upon terms ; fo that he became, without meeting mailer of 
with any confiderable oppofitioh, mafter of the whole king- the whole 
dom r . 

This news was brought to Rome about the time the peo- 
ple were tq chufe confuls, and among the candidates were 
two men of great abilities, but whofe employments feemed 
to render them incapable of making war in AJia. Thefe were 

Licinhs CrajfuS) high-pontiff, and Lucius Valerius Flaccus^ 
Jlamen Martialis, or in other words, high-prieji of Mars. 
Both obtained the confulate for which they flood, and were 
both very defirous of leading the armies of the republic inia 
Afta, no commiifion being more profitable than that of com- 
manding in thofe diftant countries ; but, after a fharp con- 
teft, it was determined in the comitia, that Crajfus might, 
tho' pontifex maximus y head the armies of the republic in 



■ 

r Liv. I. lix. V&L. Paterc. 1. ii. c. 4., Straeo, I. xiv. p. 
646. Flor. I. iii. c. 20. 

kingdom. 

That is, neither hive T, an unknown heir, or an heir no ways re- c ~ 
fated to Attains, invaded his palace. It is not therefore true, that . US • 
the kingdom of Pergamus belonged in Jiricl cqidty to the Romans, y , ' H 
that the republic had an indifputable right of dominion o<ver the Perga- ^ 
mians, that Arifionjcus had no manner of claim to the kingdom of. At- 8 ai V* 
toius, as certain modern writers confidently aflinn (.77)- 



(77} Cat rou and ' Rout lie lift. Rom I H ad An, urb % 624, 

Y y z AJia \ 
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CrafTm 

defeated^ 
and taken 
prifoner. 



4fta \ and he was accordingly appointed to difpoflefs Atifto* 
nicus of the kingdom of Pergamm^ and reduce it, agreeable 
to the lace king's will, to a Roman province. Craffu$ 9 not- 
withftanding the inteftine .broils which then reigned at Rome^ 
immediately fet out for Afia \ but as we find no Mention 
made by hiftorians of troops, fleets, or provifions fent with 
the conful, he, without all doubt, took it for granted* that 
the eaftern kings and nations, in alliance with Rome^ would 
furnifh him with fufficient forces on the fppt to drive out the 
ufurper. On his arrival in Afia^ he found that neither Syria 
nor Egypt were in a condition to lend him any afliftance, both 
thofe kingdoms being at that time involved in great troubles. 
The conful therefore had <ecourfe to the kings of Pontusy 
Gappadocid) Bitbyniay and P uphlagonia •> who all furnifhed 
him with troops ; fo that he advanced at the head of a nume- 
rous army, or rather of four armies, towards the frontiers of 
the kingdom of Pergamus f . drift onicus did not care to en- 
gage the conful, but retiring as he advanced, fuffered him to 
lay wafte the country, in hopes of finding an opportunity of 
falling upon him unawares, which foon offered j for Crajfuiy 
who was a man of an avaricious temper, having got together 
an immenfe booty, began to retire from the inland parts of 
the kingdom towards the coaft, in order to fliip it off for Ita- 
ly ; but, as the feafon was far advanced, and the roads al- 
moft impallable, the army advanced very flowly ; befides, the 
great number of waggons, loaded with the riches almoft of 
the whole kingdom, retarded their march ftill more, and 
frequently oceafioned a great confufion in the army 5 which 
Ariftonicus being informed of, lay in wait for . the conful in 
a narrow paflage between fteep hills, and there fell upon him 
when he leaft expe&ed it. Crajits, tho 9 thus furprized, 
might have eafily repulfed the enemy, having under his com- 
mand a very numerous and well-difciplined army ; but bein 
wholly intent upon preferving the fpoils, he unadvifedly thin- 
ned the ranks to put a ftronger guard on them j fo that the 
allies, being attacked by Artfiomcits's men, with great vi- 
gour, and in a clofe body, were intirely routed. In the flight 
the conful himfelf was taken- prifoner by a body of Tbraciam y 
between Elea and Myrxna ; but as they were carrying him 
in triumph to the camp of Ariftonicus^ he began to confidcr 
the reproach it would caft both on himfelf and his repub- 
lic, if a conful and a pontifex maximus fhould become a flave 
to fo defpicablc an enemy as Ariftonieusy and on that confi- 
deration would have laid violent hands on himfelf, had hfi not 



S 



f St a ado, ibid. 



Justin. I. xxxvii. c. 1. Eutrof. 1. W> 

beer 
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bt$n difarfncd ; but as he had a rod in his hand to guide the 
horfe ob which he was mounted, he ft ruck the foldier, who 
was neajreft to him, fo violently with it,that he beat out one of 
{lis eyes* Hereupon the Thracian, in a tranfport of rage, 
drew his fword, and, without further deliberation, run the 
eon&J through, and killed him on the fpot. By this meaos 
Arijlotiicui was deprived of the pleafure of having a Roman 
conful and a pontifex maximus in his power ; however, the 
conful's head was carried to the enemy's camp, and there 
prefented to Ariftonicus, and expofed to public view ; but his 
body jvas honourably buried at Afyrina 9 or as others will have 
it, at Smyrna 1 . 

When news of this defeat was brought to Rome, the tribes 
promoted two perfpns to the confulate, who were very une- 
qual in rank, viz. C. Claudius Pulcber* a man of an illuftri- 
ous family, and M. Perperna^ a foldier of fortune. The faji, it0 
latter was fent into AJia to revenge the death of the conful, * ^fia in his 
and put an end to the Pergamian war. He appealed unex- r00m 
pe&edly in the kingdom of Psrgamus, where he found A'if- 
tonieus, wholly intent on enjoying the fruits of his victory, 
Feafts, revels, and entertainments, after the Afiatic fafliion, 
took. up. all his thoughts and time ; but he was fuon roufed 
out of his lethargy by the new conful, who having aHembled, 
with incredible expedition, the troops of the allies, came un- 
expectedly upon him, and having obliged him to venture ar. 
engagement, gained a complete victory over him. Arijio- 
nicus 9 after the defeat, fled to Stratoliice (F)> where lie had 
no fooner fhut himfelf up, than the conqueror was before the 
place, which he blocked up on all fides, and, by chat means, 
without expofing his men to the danger of an a/Tault, reduced 

* JLlv. I. lix. Vkl PaTErc. I. ii. Strabo, 1. x!v. p. 646. 
Val. Max. I. iii. c. z. Flor. 1. ii. c 20. /ust. 1. xxxvi. c 4. 
Jul. Obseo^ de prodig. Eutrop. 1. iv. Oaos. I. v. c. 10. 

(F) The antient geographers mention three cities in AJia by this 
name. That which isherefpoken of Itood in Carta, and was, ac- 
cording to Strabo (78), originally a Syro Macedonian colony. Tt 
took its name, as Stepbanus informs us, from Stratonice the wife of 
Antiocbus Soter. The emperor .Adrian, who rebuilt if, called it 
from his own name ddnanofiolis ; but in the antient notiti<e it re- 
tained its old name Strabo fyg) mentions another city, bearing 
this name, in the neighbourhood of mount Taurus ; and Ptolemy a 

third, which he places in Mc/opotamia. 



Strabo, I. xiv. (79) Idem, ibid. 



the 
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the garifon to fuel* ftraits, that they delivered both the city 
and their leader into his hands. The philofopher Bfofius (G) 9 
who had aJliiied Ariftonhus with his counfels during the whole 
courfe of the war, exhorted him to prefer a voluntary death 
to a /hameful captivity, and encouraged him to it by difpatch- 
Ariltoni- j n g himfclf in his prefence; but he, like the other AJiatic 
cus de- princes, not having courage enough to lay violent hands on 

^himfelf, even in the molt calamitous circmnftances, fuffe?ed 
* u en ' -himfclf to be carried to the conful* who kept him in chains 

to grace his triumph u . 

In the mean time new confute being created at Rorne^ viz. 
C. Scmprovius Tnditamts and Manias Aquilius y the latter was 
appointed to fucceed Perpemava Afta^ and put an end to* that 
war, by reducing the kingdom of Pirgamus to a Raman pro^ 
vincc. On his arrival he fent a proud mtflage to Perperna y 
commanding him to deliver up to him Ari/iomeiiSj as belong- 
ing to his triumph rather than to Perperna*s. This order 
Perperna refufed to comply with, and his refufal was very 
likely to be attended with bad confluences ; but his death, 
which happened foon after the arrival of Aquilim^ decided the 
qucftion. He had quite exhattfted himfclf in purfuing Arif- 
tonicusy and hurrying from place to place after him ; how- 

u Liv. Strabo, F lor us, Jitst. Gros. Eutrop. Val. 

M a x. ibid. 

(G) Blofius was a native of Cumrc, and a philofopher of great 
note. He warmly p relied Tiberius Grcccbus, who had a great opi- 
nion of his integrity and underftanding, not to drop his defign of 
patting the famous Agrarian law. After the death of his friend 
Gracchus, he was cited to appear before the conful, and being affe- 
ed why he had engaged in the party of the feditious tribune ? he 
boldly anfwered, Becaufe he thought it themoft jult. The conful 
further inquired, why he went fo far as to be his agent ? To this 
queftion the philofopher replied, That he did all that lay in his 
power to ferve him, becaufe he deferved to be ferved and obeyed. 
Would you then have burnt the capitol, faid the conful, if he had 
ordered you to do it ? Spare his memory, replied Blojhts, with a 
furprizinij confidence ; he was not capable of fo black an attempt; 
but if he had given me fuchan order, I fhould have certainly pur it 
in execution, thinking his ordering it a fufficient proof of its being 
ncccfiliry for the public good (fie). The intrepidity of Blofius 
h/i prized ihc conful, who found means to refcue him from the pu- 
m (foment which the fenate had inftiftcd on the other friends of the 
* tribune. He afterward* went over into Afia, where he affifted 
'tnjhnhux with his counlels ; and, after having done all the mif- 
iliirl In. l.>uIJ to the R.nans* ended his life in the manner wc have 
n J 4U'l. (80) Plut. in Gt accb. 

ever, 
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ever, before his death, he took care to fhip off for Rome all 
the treafures of the deceafed king ; which was a great difap- 
pointment co the conful Aquilius w . 

The Pergamians y notwitbftanding the captivity of their 
leader Arijlonicus^ and the fignal vidtory gained by the 
brave Perperna^ {till held out againft the Rvrnans y the 
fear of ferving new mafteis, and receiving laws from a 
foreign republic, keeping the people every- where in 
arms j fo that Aquilius was obliged to beficge almofl: all 
the cities of the kingdom of Pergcmus^ and reduce them one 
by one- As rnoft of the cities of the kingdom of Pergainus 
had no other water but what was brought from far in aque- 
dudfo, the conful, provoked at their otdrinate rcfiftance, in- 
ftead of demoltfhing the aqueducts, as was cuflomary in war, 
poifoned the fprings, and by that means fpread death and de- 
flation in the places he believed. All the antients dec.are 
their deteftati on of this perfidious and inhuman way of waging 
war, condemning it as a moit notoiious infraction of the 
law of nature; but Rome, it feenis, was nor fo much offend- The kmg- 
ed at it, fince fhe fuffered the cruel A qui Hits, who praclifed ^Wa/Ter- 
it, to govern the kingdom of P.:rgamus, i'i quality of pro- gamu* re- 
conful for three whole years after his couf I. hip was expir- rfw^'/v A- 
ed*. Aquilius having ;ir lift reduced the whole kingdom of c I ul * ,us/ * 
Pergamus, the Roman fenate appointed ten commiiHoners to G ^° man 
fettle it as a praetorian province, and put Aquilius at the head yt^^'f 
of the commiilion. By them this great {late was divided into t y 1 ^pj^ oc j 
feveral dift rifts, each of them depending on the metropolis, 2 o_' * 
where the Roman prretor fixed his refidence. The w hole £ e f ore 
province comprehended Lytlia 9 Carta-, the Helkfpont, and Chri/t, 
the two Phrygias. Some of thefe countries were beftow- x 2 q 
ed on- the four kings who helped to conquer them. Ly- (^ySJ 
mnia and Cilicia were given to the fons of Ariuraihes^ who 
was killed in this war. Phrygia Major ', or the Greater P/ry~ 
gia was, according to J:iJHh y , conferred upon Ai-t initiates 
Euergetes by the fenate ; accoiding to Apphi; % Ibid to that 
prince by Aquilius for a confiderahk fum of nione-. , which 
the king paid on the fpot. However that he, it ru certain 
that, after the death of Mitbridates, the fenate took Phrygia 
from his fon in his minority, and declared it a free and inde- 
pendent (rate. As for the unhappy Arijlohicus he w«4& led in 
chains before the triumphal chariot of Aquilius, as appears 

w Strabo, I. xiv. p 646. Val. Max. I. iii, c. 4. Jus- 
UN 1 xxxvi. c 4 Eutrop. !. iv. Oros. 1. v. c. 10. x Fi.oit. 
J - ii. c. 20. / Justin. 1 xvxviii. c. 5. 'Appian. in 

Mithridatic. p. 177, & 208, & de bell, civil, p. 302, 363. 

Justin, ibid. SiRAflo, 1. xiii. p. 6z+, Sc i. xlv. p. 646. 

from 
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From the letter which Mitbridates the Great wrote to Arfaces 
king of Parthia. The Romans, fays he in that letter % forgo- 
ing a ,will, whereby Attains bequeathed to them his kingdom* 
led Arijionlcus the fon of Eumenes in triumph, for attempting 
to recover, by -force of arms, his father's kingdom. Velleius 
Patcrculus tells us Iikewife, that he was led in triumph by 
Manius Aquilius, and afterwards beheaded b . Strabo fays, 
that, after the triumph, he was carried back to prifon, and 
there ftrangled by an order from the fenatc e ; and with him 
agree Eutropius d and Orofuts e . It is therefore furprifing, 
that certain modern writers f , in oppofition to thefc glaring 
authorities, fhould tell us, that Ariftonicus died before A qui- 
lt us triumph, which happened three years after the intire re- 
duction of the Pergamian kingdom. Rome having thus re- 
duced the kingdom of Attains to a province, maintained from 
this time a perpetual intercourfe with the AJiatics\ and hence 
that inundation of vices of all kinds, which over-ran the 
whole ftate. The republic gained indeed a confiderable in- 
creafe of power and riches by this new conqueft 5 but (he 
paid dear for it in that univerfal depravation of manners which 
it introduced^. Rome, fays Jujtin c , gave law to Afia j but A- 
fta, in her turn, revenged herfelf on Rome, by teaching the 
Ro?nans refinements in debauchery, and profufenefs in enter- 
tainments and furniture (H). 

a Sallust. Hiftoriar. 1. iv. b Vel. Paterc. L ii. C. 4. 

« St ri a bo, 1. xiv. p. 646. d Eutrop. I. iv. c O- 

ros. 1. y. c. 10. f Catrou &Rouil. hill. Rom. 1. li. ad ann. 
urb. 624. 8 Justin, ibid. 

(H, Plifvf looks on the conqueft of Ptrgamus as the origin of the 
many diforders which afterwards prevailed in Rome. With the 
wealth of Pergamus, fays he, debauchery, effeminacy, luxury, and 
a!l kinds of vices, came in crowds to Rome, and over- whelmed the 
capital of the world. Modefty and innocence were no longer 
countenanced in a city given up to the pleafures and delights of A- 
Jta. The citizens, dazzled with the fplendor of the rich moveables 
that were (hewn them, began to be a(hamedof their antient fim- 
plicity They picqucd chemfelvcs on knowing how to value what 
their anceftors took pride in defpifing. They rivalled one another 
in the richnefs of their drefs, in the furniture of their houfes, and 
cxpence of their tables. Thus Afia, when fubducd, had her full 
revenge on us, by bringing our city under a much worfe yoke, 
that of effeminacy. Thus far Pliny (81), whofe teftimony is con- 
firmed by F/ontSy Valerius Maximum Seneca, J twettal, and all the 
other writers who make any mention of the general diffolution of 
manners, which at this time began to reign, without reftraint at 

Hume, 

t8 t N Plh I. v, <-. 7. fcf /. xxxiii. c. u. 
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*the Hifiory of Th race, 



cfHRACE, a country frequently mentioned by the Greek ^ m & . 
■* and Latin hiftorians, derives its name, according to fome tuat ^ n 
writers, from Tbrax the fon of Mars ; according to others, 
rrom the barrennefs of the foil, or the barbarity of the inha- 
bitants, the Greek original bearing either of thefe Significati- 
ons h. jfofepbusy whofe opinion Teems to us the moft proba- 
bie, thinks it was called Thrace and Thracia y from Thyras 
the fon of Japbet? who firft peopled this country ; for in his 
time it frill retained the names of Thyras^ Thyracia, and Thy- 
race, which-, with a very fmall alteration, were changed in- 
to Thracia and Thrace 1 . His opinion is confirmed by Ifido- 
ritst'j St. Jerom 1 , Zonaras ra , . and moft of the eccleliaftic 
writers, who all tell us, that Thracia was firft called Ihyracia^ 
from TByraSj whofe defcehdants firft inhabited the large pro- 
vinces comprehended under that name. It was bounded on 
the north by mount Hamus y on the fouth by the Mgcan fea ; 
on the eaft by the Euxine fea, the Hcllcfpont^ and the Pro- 
pontis ; and on the weft by Macedon and the river Strymon n . 
Some of the antient geographers extend the bounds of Thrace 
tar beyond the river Strymon and mount Harms. Pliny o 
s its frontiers to the ; IJler or Danube \ Appian joins it 
to lllyricum ** and Herodotus * calls it the largeft country in 
the world except India. 

Cities of note on the JEgean fea were, Oefyma, Nea- Cities 
polish Topiris or Toperus, all three placed by Stephanas^ Pit- 
and Pomponius Mela^ between the rivers Strymon and Nef- 
tus or Nejfns ; Datus^ on the eaftern bank of that river ; and 
near it Abdera^ antiently one of the moft famous cities of 

h Strabo,! xiv. Plin. 1. iv. c. if. 1 Joseph. An- 

riq Li. c, 7. * JsiDOR.de origin. 1. ix. 'Hiiho- 

nvm' de qucft. Hebraic. »" Zonar, I. iv. n Pomp. 

Mhla, 1. xi. c. 11. Ptolem/eub, 1 iii. c. 1 1 . 0 Pi in. 

1. iv. c. 11. 1? Appian. in Syriac. 4 IIbrodot. 1. v. 

Vol. IX. Z 2 2 bract. 
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Thrace. Mela tells us, that Jbdera was founded by the 
lifter of Diomedes ; but Stephanus makes Hercules the founder 
of it, and adds, that he ^ave k the name -of Abdera in me- 
mory of Abderus, one of his companions, who was devoured 
by the famous, or rather fabulous horfes of Diomedes. Ip pro- 
cefs of time a colony of Clazomjnians fettled there ; whence 

the city is by fome writers called alfo Clazomene. The Cla- 
xomenians were driven out by the natives, who fuffered the 
Teians to live peaceably in Abdera 9 and other places of Thrace, 
after they had been driven out of their own country by Cy- 
rus the Great ; and hence Abdera is called by Strabo 1 and 
other writers a colony of the Teians. The Abderitam 
were looked upon by the antienteas a dull, ftupid people; but 
fievertheJfcfs their city gave birth to fome great men, namely 
to Protagoras and the famous Democritus (I). This city is 
now generally known by the .name of Palyfiylo, though Niger 
calls it AJperofa, and Nardus sljlrizza. Near Abdera were 
the famous gold and filver mines fpoke of by Plutarch f, 
Thucydidesy Jmmianus Marcellinus^ and moft of the antient 
hiftorians and geographers- The:place was called Scaptefyie. 
Stephanus fays it was a fmall town, and places it over*againft 
the ifland oiThafus. Here .Thucydides, as Plutarch informs 
us c , wrote the hiftory of the Peloponnefian war, his wife being 
a native of that place, as we read in Marceliinus*. On the 
fame coaft of the Aigean fea were the cities of Dicaa, Tir'tdu s 
Ifmarot, Stryma, Maronea* and s£nos. The two laft places 
were conquered by Philip the farfier of Perfes^ and upon the 
defeat of the latter by the Roma us , promifed by that republic to 
Eumenes king or Pcrga?nus > but afterwards, for political rea- 
foias, declared by the fenate fiee and independent w . On 
the Propotitis were the cities Qi )AAacrontichos^ Bifanibe, Ga- 
?2os, ArzuSi Perinthus, called afterwards Heraclea y Se/ymbrw, 
and Bethynia. On the Thraci<in .Bofpborus, Byzantium, and 
the port of Daphne. On the Euxine fea, Phinapolis^ Phrygio, 
Ph 'ilea^ AuI&um, Apollonian Ancbtalus, and Mefimbria. By- 

r Strabo, 1 xiv. p. 443. r Plut. in Cim. 1 I- 

dem, dc exiho. u Marcel, in vita Thucyd. w Liv. 

1, xxxi. c. 31 Polyb. 1. v. c. 34. 

(I) This made Juvenal fay, in fpeaking of this philofopher, 

■ - ■ . Cujus prudent ia monjlrat 

Sum was poJJe <viroi, & magna exempt a daturos, 

J "ei v ecu m in patria, craffoque fub acre najci (,82). 

I $2) Juvenal, fatyr. 1 0 . 

zantium. 
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zantium<y now known by the name of Con/Iant^nqple^ was 
founded according to Eufeiius about the XXXth olym- 
piad, while Tullus Hoflilius reigned at Rome ; but Diodorus 
Si cuius will have the foundations of this city to haye been- 
laid in the time of the Argonauts, by one By fas , who then- 
reigned in- the neighbouring, country* and from whofe na*ne 
the city was called Byzantium.?. This By >fas if Eujlathius* 
is to be credited % arrived in: Thrace a little before the Argo- 
n tuts came intp thofe feas, and fettled there with a colony o£ 
Megarenjes. Velleius Paterculus afcribes the glory of found- 
ing this great metropolis to the Milejians 3 j and Ammianus 
Marcellinus to the inhabitants of Attica Some antient me- 
dals of Byzantium, which have reached our times, beax the 
name and head of By fas, with the prow of a ftip on thq re- 
verfe, probably of that Ihip which brought him into Thrace* 
Jujlin was greatly miftaken, as to the origin, and founder of 
this, city, when he wrote, that Paufanias king of Lacedamon 
built it, fxnce. it is certain that Paufanias took id from the 
Per fans, who had made tjiemfelves matters of it before the 
king. of Lacedtsnion had ever fet foot in Afia c. It under- 
went many revolutions, having been fometrmes fubje<9: to the 
Per pans, iometimesto the Lacedemonians, and fometimes to 
the Athenians* It is not without reafon that Byzantium was 
looked upon by the antients as the moft pleafantly,' and alfo 
the moft conveniently fituated for trade of any city in the 
world j but we fhall have occafion hereafter to fpeak of it 
more at length, Perintbus was founded, according to Ste- 
pbanus, by a companion of Orejies bearing that name, and af- 
terwards called, Hera c lea , from Hercules , who conquered it. 
Ammianus Marcellinus tells us, that it was built by Hercu- 
les \ but Mar ci anus of Her a c lea will have it to be a colony 
of the Samians. Eufeiius fays it was founded in the XLIVth 
olympiad, which was many years after the time of Hercu- 
les. This city maintained its liberty againft Philip the (on 
of Amyntas) after all the other cities of Thrace had fubmitted. 
to him. ■ 

The inland cities of Thrace were, Jimphorina, the me- 
tropolis of the Madi \ Pantalia, the capital of the Danthe- 
lita ; Ufcudama,, the chief city of the Bejft ; Philippopoli;, 
built by Philip the father of Alexander, near the Hebrus ; 
Nicopolis, founded by Trajan on the banks of the Nejius ; 

* EuseB. in Chron. r Diodor. Sicul.1. v. 2 Eu- 
stath. in Dionyf. a Vll Paterc. 1. ii. b Am- 

Mian. Makcal lim. 1. iii. « Thvcyd. 1. iii. Herqi>ot 
1. iv. 
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Mulolittm, {landing between the Nejlus and the Hebrus ; 
Tempyrum y mentioned by Ovid * as fituated on the banks of 
the Hebrus \ Adrianopolis y built by Adrian^ between the He- 
brus and moufit Rhodope ; and Plotinopolis^ fo called from the 
wife of Trajan* that emperor having founded it. 

The mountains of this country, fuch as may be proper 
to take notice of are H/smus^ the higheft of all the moun- 
tains in Thrace * and parting it from Lower Myfia to the 
north ; Rhodope ^ the higheft after mount Hamus^ and fa- 
mous among the poets for the fate of Orpheus ; Pangaus, 
feparating Thrace from Macedon ; and Orbelus^ not far from 
the river Ne/ius. Harnus and Rhodope are two long chains 
of mountains, running almoft in a parallel line from the con- 
fines of Macedon to the Euxine fea. Pomponius Mela tells 
us, that, from one of the fummits of mount Htsmus^ one 
may difcover the Euxine on one fide, and the Adriatic on 
the other c ; but herein he was certainly miftaken. The ri- 
vers of note are, the Hebrus^ which fprings from mount 
HarmuS) waters the territories of Philippopolis^ Adriano- 
polisy Plotinopolis, and Trajanopolis^ and difcharges itfelf by two 
mouths into the /Egean fea, over-againft the ifland of Samo- 
thrace ; the Strymon* which rifes on mount Pangaus y on the 
borders of Macedon^ and falls into the fame fea between Am- 
phipolis and Oefima \ the NeJJus or Nejius^ fpringing from 
mount Rhodope^ and difemboguing itfelf into the fea over-againlt 
the ifland of Thafets ; the Melas, the Jrzus, the Panyfus ; 
the firft emptying itfelf into the /Egean the fecond into 
the Propontis, and the third into the Euxine fea f. 

The Ihracian Cherfonefus is a peninfula, inclofed on the 
fouth by the Mgean fea, on the weft by the gulf of Melas i 
and on the eaft by the Hellefpont, being joined on the north 
to the continent by a neck of land about thirty feven furlongs 
broad. It contained the following cities, Cardia, Agora, 
PanormuSy Alopeconnefus, Elaus, Se/ius, Madytos^ CiJJ'a, 
Callipo/isj Lyfwiachiay and Paclye. Cardia was fituated on 
the gulf of Me/as, at the entrance into the peninfula, and fo 
called, according to Pliny *, from its being built in the 
form of a heart. Agora y Panormus and Alopeconnefus flood 
on the fame gulf ; the latter was fo called from the great 
number of foxes which in felted its territory. Pliny h , mif- 

* Oviu, TriA. I. i eieg 9. e Pomp. Mela, 1. xi. 

c. 11, f Vide Pomp. Mela, ibid. Pun. L iv. c. 11. 
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led by the nam?, which fignifies in the original Greek the If- 
land of foxe$y took it to be an ifland 5 but all the other geo^ 
graphers fpeafc of it as ftanding on the Cherfonefus. Eleeus 
flood on the coaft of Hie Hellejpont over-againft cape Maf 
tufia, How Capo Graco. Callipolis, now Gallipoli, is placed 
by Strata and Pliny on the coaft of the Propontis, near the 
northern mouth of the Hellefpont. It gives its name to the 
famous ftreights which divide Europe from Afta. Of Se/lus 
and Lyft?nachia we fpolce in the hiftories of Perjia and 
Syria, As for the other cities of the Cberfonefus, they con- 
tain nothing worthy of notice. 

The inland parts of Thrace are very cold and barren, SoiL 
the fhow lying on the im u itains the greateft part of the 
year ; but the maritime provinces are productive of all forts 
of grain* and neceffaries for life, and withal fo pleafantj 
that Mela compares them to the moft fruitful and agreeable 
countries of Afia K 

The antient Thracians were deemed a brave and warlike Afautrr 9 
nation ; but of a cruel and favage temper, being, generally relight* 
fpbaking, quite ftrangers to all humanity and good -nature. &c. 
In point of religion they fcarce differed from the Macedonians 
their neighbours, adoring Jupiter, Hercules, Diana, Bacchus^ 
and more efpecially Mars and Hermes or Mercury, by whofc 
name alone their kings ufed to fwear, pretending to be de- 
fcended from him*. Herodotus gives us the following ac- 
count of their cuftoms and manners t When a child is born, 
his relations fitting round him in a circle, deplore his condi- 
tion, on account of the evils he muft fuffer in the courfe of 
his life, enumerating the various calamities incident to man- 
kind ; but when any one dies, they inter him with great 
rejoicing, repeating the miferies he has exchanged for a com- 
plete happinefs. Among the Cre/loneans, who inhabit the 
mountainous parts of Thrace, each man has many wives, 
v/ho, at his death, contend warmly, beingfupported by theirfc- 
vcral friends, who mail be accounted to have been the moft dear 
to the hufband. In the end, me who is adjudged to have me- 
rited that honour, after having received great commendations, 
both from the men and women, is killed upon the grave by 
the neareft of her relations, and buried in the fame ton?!) 
with her hufband ; which is a great mortification to the reft, 
they being ever after looked upon by all with the u tin oft 
contempt The Tlractms in genera!, as our hiftonan 
tells us, fell their children, and take no care of their daugh- 

1 Pomp* Mb la, ib:d. b HhKonor. I. v. 1 I letn 
ibid. 
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ters, fuffering them to live with whom* and in what mannst 
they pleaie $. nevertheiefs they keep a ftridl guard over their 
wives, and purchafe them of their relations at a very great 
rate. To be marked on the forehead is honourable ; and a man 
without fuch marks is accounted ignoble. Idlenefs is ef- 
teemed an appendix of greatnefs ; hufbandry is looked upon 
as unbecoming, and to fubiift by war and rapine highly glo- 
rious. The funerals of eminent perfons among them are 
celebrated in the following manner ; they expofe the dead 
body to public view for three days, during which- time they 
perform their lamentations, and facrifice to the infernal god9 
various forts of animals. When the facrifices are over, 
they either burn or bury the body in the ground,, and having 
thrown up a mound of earth over the grave r they apply 
therrrfelves to feafting, and celebiate all manner of combats 
ajid fports round the place ra . 

Thrace was antiently divided into numberlefs kingdoms- 
quite independent of each other. Herodotus tells us a that if 
the Thracians had been either under the government of one 
prince, or unanimous in their counfels, they would have been 
the moft powerful nation in'the world 3 but that they were no- 
ways formidable, being divided, as it were, into many dif- 
ferent nations, and ever at variance among themfejves n . 
Thefe different nations were the Dolonci, Denfeleta, Bejji? 
Bi/ionesy Odomantes r Cicones, Edoni^ Brygi^ Thyni r Pieres, 
0 dry fa, Autonomic Crobyzi, M&di, Sapai y and Celetar. 
Dolonci. The Dolonci were fo called from Doloncus one of their kings, 

who according to Eujiathius, firft introduced polygamy a- 
mong them °. At the time of Darius'z expedition into 
Greece, they were poffefled of the Thracian Cherfonefus, and 
governed by princes of the family of Miltiades, who acquir- 
ed the fovareignty in the following manner : The Dolonci ha- 
ing fuffered much in a war againft the Abfynthiam , fent fome 
of their chief men to confult the oracle of Delphos about the 
event of it. The Pythian, inftead of anfwering the quefti- 
on they propofed, ordered them to deiire the firft man, who, 
after their departure, ftiould invite them to lodge in his houfe, 
to lead a colony into their country. With this anfwer the 
Dolonci departed, and parting through the territory of the 
Phocians^ and Boeotians, without receiving any offer of en- 
tertainment, turned into the road of Athens* As they paf- 
fed through Athens, Mihiades, the fon of Cypjelus, feeing 
them clo.ithcd and armei in a different manner from the A* 
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themans, and knowing thereby that they were Grangers, in- 
vited them to lodge in his houfe. They accepted the invita- 
tion, and, being hofpitably entertained., acquainted him with 
the anfwer of the oracle, and exhorted him to comply with 
the admonition of the god. As MMtiades was grown weary 
of the government of Pijijlratus^ and wanted only fome plau- 
fible pretence to withdraw from Athens, he immediately went 
to confuk the Delphian oracle, whether he fhould yield to the 
requeft of the Dolonci or not ; and having received an en- 
couraging anfwer, he took with him fuch of the Athenians as 
were willing to join in this expedition, and fetting fail for the 
Cherfonefas : with the Dolonci, was, upon his arrival, inverted 
with the fovereign power. The firft thing he did after he was ' 
raifed to the throne was, to build a wall upon the ifthmus of 
the Cberjonejus $ from the city of Cardia to that of PaSfya, to 
prevent the Abfynthians from infefting the country for the 
future with their incurfions. Having completed this work, 
he, in the next place, made war on the Lampfacenians^ and 
falling into an ambufcade, was taken by the enemy 5 hut 
Crasfus king of Lydia> who had a great efteem for him, be- 
ing acquainted with his misfortune, difpatched a mefTenger to 
LarnpfacuS) with orders to demand the liberty of Milttades \ 
and to let them know, that in cafe they refufed to comply 
with his demand, he would ufe them like pines. The Lamp- 
fatenians, .differing in their opinion about the meaning of 
that .menace, were not a little perplexed at this menage 
but one of their fenators obferving, that of all trees the pine 
alone perifhes entirely when cut down, without leaving any 
Ihoots, they immediately let Milttades at liberty, and feat him 
home without ranfom. Having thus, by means of Croefus, 
efcaped Havery, he refumed the government ; but died fooa 
after, leaving the kingdom, as he had no children of his own, 
to Stefagoras, the fon of his brorher Cimon. The Dolonci 
honoured his memory with facrifices, celebrating annually on 
this oecafion gymnaftic and equeftrian exercifes, no Lampfa- 
cenian being permitted to contend at them for the prize p . 
During the war, which ftill continued with the people of 
Lampfacus, Stefagaras likewife died without children, being 
mortally wounded with the blow of an ax, which he received 
on the head, from one who pretended to be a deferter. Af- 
ter bis death the fons of Pijijiratus fent Miltiadcs, the fon 
of Cimon and brother of Stefagoras , to the Cherfonefus with 
one (hip, to take upon him the government of that peninfu- 
la. On his arrival he kept himfclf retired, under colour of 
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hbnowittg the memory of bis brother Stefagaras ; which the 
Cberfonefians hearings Tent the chief men of each city to . his 
houle, to condole with him in the name of the whole nation. 
As he found chat they had no inclination to beftow the crown 
upon him, he caufed all thofe to be feized who were conue 
to vifit him, and by that means reduced, with the few troops 
iiehad, the cities thus deftitute of their leading men. In 
tbe third year of his government he abandoned hisdominions, 
SH>t daring to wait the coming of the Scythian Namades, who 
having been irritated bv the expedition of Darius^ had af- 
fembieJ men forces* and were advan< ing to the frontiers of 
«he Cberfanefus. Upon the departure of the Scythians^ he 
was reinfteied in the fovtreigmv by a ftrong pathry he had 
among the Dolonci. In the ftxth year of his rergn the Phar- 
wcicWS) who attended Darius in his exped tion intoGrw, 
being arrived at Tcnedos y with a deiign to invade the Cherjth 
nefus, he put all his riches on board five fhips, and failed 
for Athens. The Phoenicians, upon? his retrear, made fcheni- 
felves niaiters of the Cbcrfonefus ; and on this occafioh it was, 
that the Byzantians and Chalcedonians, leaving their ancient 
habitations, fled to the coafts of the Euxine fea, and; there 
builc the city of Mefambria *\. This is a\\ we can gather from 
the ancients concerning the Dolonci. 

The Denfcleta* are mentioned by Tally x 9 Pliny f , Stra- 
in?* who caiJs mem Denthelittv* and Livv*. All we- know 
o-fc them is, that they had at firfl a kino; of their own ; that 
they were akerwards reduced by the Macedonians ; that they 
affiled the Ramans againft Philip and Perfes kings of Ma- 
cedan, and continued faithful to Rome, till being provoked bv 
the oppreflions and cruelties of Pifcj they took up. arms u- 
gfiinlt him, and committed great devaluations in the neigh- 
bouring countries lubjeA to the Romans w. In the reign of 
diwujius they were ftill governed bv tlvtrir own princes; lor 
v/c tind one Sitas mentioned by Dion CaJJius K , as reigning 
over them, and making war upon the Ba/iama, whom he 
entirely defeated with the troops lent to his affiftance by Craj- 
Jus> at chat time praetor of Macedoih 

The Bejft inhabited mount Hamus, living there in huts 
and maintaining themfelves by plundering their neighbour. 
They were by far the moit favage and inhuman of all 
the Thracians, as appears from St. jferom Paulinus of 

1 Idem. ibid. « Cic. orat. in ttfon. f Pi in. I. iv. c. if. 
1 Stkab. 1. vii. u Liv. 1. ix. decad. 4. w Cic. ibid. K Bio. 
Cass. 1. Ii. MIieiion. in epitaph. Nepotiani. 
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ffdb ?4 Entrvpim % and Qi>id \ who make particular rnen- 
cipn of iheir craeity. Their chief city, Ufcudama^ is noiV 
ktfowri by the name of jtdrittnopk. They lived urider their 
own 1 klngs^ the neighbouring princes not thinking it worth 
their while, to dlfturb them, till the confulate of M. Licinus 
hutnllui fend. G. Caffius Varus 5 that is, to the 68rft year of 
Rome, when the conful Lucullus invaded their country, and* 
having gained a. fignal victory over them, took their metro- 
polis, and fUiijedted the whole nation to the Roman laws c * 
The Rmansi notwichftanding they fiad reduced them by force 
of flfrns, ftili fuffered them to live under their oivn kings ; 
fot Pifah while he governed Matedbn in quality of proconful^ 
having treacfreroufly feifced iiabocsntus^ whom Suetonius calls 
priricfc of the- Beffi, catiibd him to be publicly beheaded ; 
which affront fo exafperated the whole nation, that they 
lhook off the Roman yoke; but were, overthrown in a greafi 
battle by Q&avixs the father of Auguftus d . During the civil 
Wart of Rdme i they attempted anew to recover their liberty £ 
but -were' again conquered by the famous M. Brutus funi* 
or*. ■ In the reign of Auguftm^ one Vologeefes, a native of 
the country* ftnd prieft of Butehus, having under pretence of 
religidn drawn ' to himfelf great crowds of people, made 
hiihlfelf rfiafter of the whole country 5 and entering the C&tr- 
fotiisfass cdrtiftiitted there moft dreadful ravages ; but was at 
laft overfeOftie by L. Pifo^ who. obliged the favage inhabi- 
tants to Uy do^n their arrris^ and fubinit to fuch conditions 
as he was pleafed to irhpofe upon them. From this time the 
Biffl cCffltirtiied fubjedl to the Romans^ without making any 
further Attempts towards the recovery of their ancient li- 
berty U 

TttE •Bifl'dnes inhabited thit [>art of Thrace Which lies Biftones, 
betwefch rriourtt Rtiodtye to the north, the river Hebrus to 
the g&ft» the Nvjfhs to the weft, and the jSgmn fea to the 
fouthi Their metropolis Tinda is famous among the poets 
on account of the fabulous horfes of Diomedes king of this 
country. The Bijiones underwent the fame fate as the other 
people of Thrace, having been fir ft fubdued .by the Macedo- 
nians^ and afterwards by the £omans. Odoman 

TriE Odomuntes bordered on Mncedon y being parted from tes> 
that country by the river Strymon* Pliny confounds them 
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with the Odryftz B ; but Tbucydides fpeaks of them as a di- 
ftinft people b . Suidas, upon the authority of Ariftophanes^ 
tells us, that they ufed circumcifion. In the time of the Pe- 
loponnejian war they were governed by Polles 9 theonly king 
of the Odomantes we find mentioned in hiftory, who, in 
that war, fided with the Athenians? as we read in Tbu- 
cydides *. 

Ciones, The Cicones inhabited the country lying between the He- 
lms and the M&las, and are mentioned by Homer k , Vir- 
gil 1 , Ovid™ , and Pliny n . The city of Mnos, famous on 
account of the tomb of Polydorus, was their capital. Homer 
fpeaks of three of their kings, viz. Pirous, Imbrajus, and . 
Rhigmus. Pirous, if that poet is to be credited, efpoufed 
the eaufe of the Trojans, and was killed by Thoas the JEtoli- 
lian °. Rbigmusy his fon ar.d fucceflbr, was killed in the 
fame war by Achilles 
Edoni. The Edoni or Edones poffefled that country which lay be- 
tween the Strymon and the famous city of Philippic and are 
mentioned by Herodotus % Tbucydides r , Pliny <*, &c. Tha- 
myris, the celebrated mufician, was a native of this country. 
He is faid to have been the difciple of Linus? and contempo- 
rary with Hercules and Orpheus. He was fo eminent for his 
Ikill in mufic, that he had the confidence to challenge the 
jnufes themfelves, by whom he was overcome, and deprived 
both of his art and fight c . The Edoni were governed by 
kings, like the other Thracian nations. The following princes 
are mentioned by the ancients, viz. Dryas I. Lycurgus, Dry- 
as II. and Pittacus. Dryas is mentioned by Apollodorus » and 
Ovid w ; Lycurgus by Virgil *, Apollodorus Hyginus z , and 
Diodorus Siculus a , who tells us, that he made war with Bac- 
chus.^ Dryas II. was killed, according to Apollodorus and 
Hyginus b, by his father Lycurgus. Pittacus lived in the time 
of the P eloponnefian war, and was murdered, as Tbucydides 
informs us c, by the children of Goaxes, another petty prince 
of Thrace. 
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All we know of the Brygi is, that they were fubdued byBrygi. 
Mardonius, and ferved under Xerxes when he invaded Greece K 
Of die Tbyni we fliall have occalion to fpeak in the hiftory of ^yni. 
the Bitbynians. The Pieres firft inhabited part of Macekon, " ieres * 
where they confecrated to the mufes, from them called Pie- 
rides, the countries of Pieria 9 Libetrus, and Pimplia, as they 
did alfo Helicon in Bceotia, having fent fome colonies into 
that country. Being driven out of Macedon by the Temenida, 
they fettled under mount Pangaus near the banks of the Stry- 
mon. Thofe who had fettled in Bceotia, were likewife 
driven from thence ; and on this occafton it was that they fet- 
tled in Phocis, and confecrated mount Parnajfus to the mu- 
fcs c . The kings of the Pieres, mentioned by the antients, 
are, Atlas, Tharpps, and Qeager. Linus and Orpheus, fo 
much celebrated by the poets, were the fons of the latter f . 

The Odryfa poffefled great part of that country which odryfas. 
lies between the mountains of Hamus and Rbodope, and were 
by far the moft powerful people of all Thrace. When this 
kingdom began, is uncertain; Ovid g will have Rumolpus, 
who waged war with Erechtbeus king of Athens, to have 
been the founder of the kingdom of the Odryfee. However 
that be, it is certain that the Odryfa made no figure till the 
reign of Teres, who was contemporary with Perdiccas II. King$ of 
king of Macedon. He was the fon of Si takes, the firft king t fo odry 
of the Odryfa whom we find mentioned in hiftory. Shakes fe. 
attended Xerxes in his expedition into Greece, and loft his Sitalces. 
life in that war, as we read in JEfchylus h . He was fucced- 
ed by Teres, the firft, according to Thucydides l , who raifed Teres, 
the kingdom of the Odryfes above the other petty ftates of 
Thrace ; whence he is called by that writer the firft king of 
the Odryfa. He reduced great part of Thrace, and made 
himfelf formidable to the neighbouring princes ; but was at 
laft overthrown in a great battle by the Tbyni. He died in 
the ninety-fecond year of his age, having fpent moft part of 
his life in waging war with the other kings of Thrace k \ for 
Plutarch tells us, that he ufed to fay there was no difference 

between a pacific king and a groom K 

He was fucceeded by his fon Sitalces, who entered into an Sitalces 
alliance with the Athenians againft the Lacedemonians, and H. 
even delivered up to the former the embafladors who had been 
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font to his court from Sparta, in order to perfuade him to 
abandon his allies. He received into his kingdom, and enter- 
tained with great magnificence, Scylis king of the Scythians, 
who had been driven our of his kingdom, for attempting to 
introduce among his fubje&s the cuftoms of the Greeks ; but 
Oclamafas, the banilhed king's brother, who had been raifed 
to the throne, threatening to invade Thrace with a very nu- 
merous army, unlefs Shades delivered up the fugitive prince 
into his hands, he chofe rather to betray his gueft, than en- 
gage in fo dangerous a war. This prince afterwards made 
war upon the Paonians^ Macedonians, and Oluzlcedonians, in 
•which he is faid by Thucydides to have had one hundred and 
fifty thoufand oin under his command ,n . In all thefe expe- 
ditions he was attended with good fuccefs, which ftruck fuch 
terror into the other princes of Thrace, that rnoft of them 
voluntarily fubmitted to hirn ; infomucb, that, at his death, 
he was pofTeffcd of all thofe provinces, which extend from 
the city of Abdera, on the Mgean fea, to the mouth of the 
Ifler, which difcharges itfelf into the Euxine fea f? . Sitalces 
dying withouE children, left the kingdom to Scuthes, the fon 
of his brother Spardocus, who having married Stratonice, the 
daughter ofPerducas II. king of Macedon, entered into an al- 
liance with that prince, and being affifted by him, made feve- 
ral new acquifitions, extending the confines of his dominions 
even beyond mount Hcemus Q . Atnadocus and Mefades, the 
fons of Scuthes, fucceeded each other in the kingdom ; but 
performed nothing worth mentioning. Scuthes II. who fuc- 
ceeded his father Mefades, fubdued tha Thyni, joined the La- 
cedamonians againft the Perjians, obtained a conlidcrable vic- 
tory over the Athenians, who had made a defeent on the 
coafts of Thrace, &c. But as he was obliged to lay heavy 
taxes on his fubjefis to defray the expences of the many wars 
he was engaged in, the chief lords of his kingdom, entering 
into a confpiracy againft him> drove him from the throne ; 
however, he was afterwards reftored by Iphierqies, and left 
the kingdom to Cotys the fon of Amadocus p . Cotys was a moft 
voluptuous prince, but at the fame time a man of courage and 
refolution. He maintained, during the whole time of his 
reign, a war with the Athenians, and was at laft affaflinated 
by Python and Heraclidas, both natives of Mnos, who, after 
the murder, flying to Athens, were kindly received by the 
Athenians^ made free of their city, and prcfented with crowns 
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of gold, for having thus delivered them from fo troublefbme 
an enemy 1. Upon his death his fon Qerfbbleptes cook poflef- Cerfo- 
fipn of the kingdom, which the Athenians, obliged him to di- bleptcs. 
vide with his two brothers, Beri fades and- Atnodocus. The 
eherfbnefus he gave up to the Athenians^ chufing rather to 
part with that peninfula, than engage in a war againft fo pow- 
erful an enemy. However, he could not avoid coming to a 
rupture with Philip the father of Alexander^ hy whom he 
was overcome, and ftripped of grent part of his dominions r . 
He died after a rei^n of eleveu years, leaving the kingdom to 
his fbn Scuthes, who was then an hofhge at che court of Phi- Scuthes 
lip king of Macedon, who immediately fent him home to nf. 
take poffeffion of the thFone ; but he was fcurce well feated in 
it, when die fell upon the Macedonians, who inhabited the 
countries which had been tak-n from his father, drove them 
quite out, and recovered all the provinces which had former- 
ly belonged to the kingdom of W\t 0 dry fa. Thefe he held 
under Alexander the Great, whom h * affift-'d againft the Prr- 
fians ; but, upon that prince's death, he marched againft Ly- 
fitnacbtis at the head of twenty thoufand foot and eight thou- 
sand horfc, protefting, that he would not fubmit to the di- 
vifion which the captains of Alexander had made. He en- 
gaged Lyfimacbus twice ; in the firft battle no coniiderable 
advantage was gained on either fide j but in the fecond Sett- 
thes was intirely routed, and his army cue in pieces f . He 
died foan after this overthrow, and was Succeeded by his bro- 
ther Ariopharnes, who having, on his acceftion to the throne 
efpoufed the caufe of Eumelus againft Satyrus king of Bofpho- An0 P har * 
r*x, was by the latter overthrown, with the lofs almoft of Hc5, 

the whole army K 5 which fo grieved him, that he died Coon 
after. 

Next to him reigned Scathes IV. who, as we read in Li- Scuthes 
vy, was attacked in the heart of his dominions by Philip the IV. 
father of Perfes, and by that prince reduced to great ftraits, 
having loft Philippopolis and feveral other ft; ong-holds u . 
Scuthes was Succeeded by Cotys 11. wh ) joined Perfes againft Cotys II. 
the Romans 1 affifting him with a bo.lv of a thoufand ch. >fen 
horfe ; but Burnett's, king of Pergr/mus, having; ftirred up a- 
gainft him a neighbouring prince, named Atl-fhis, and fent x 
body of troopi into his dominions, under the command uf 

1 De most h e n. contra Ariftocrat. Am en. I. xji c 14. r Dk- 
mostw P N. ibid. Po l y jr. N . 1 vii. I&ocrat. orac dp pace. 
r VEsOHVN. de falf. legar. Piodor. Siout. I. jrviii Curt. 

1. xi. t Diodor. Sicul. 1. xsc. • t-.iv. decud. 5. I. ii. & 
decad. 4. ]. ix. 
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Corrabus, one of his generals, Cotys was obliged to leave 
Perjes 7 and luften to the defence of his own kingdom. As 
he had been ever faithful to Perjes, and almoft the only ally 
on whom he could depend, the king of Macedon followed 
h;m in perfon, put the Pcrgamians and Tbracians, wher in- 
fefted his territories, to flight, retook the cities he had loft, 
and re (to red tranquillity to his dominions. Perfes, on his 
pirting with Cotys to return to Macedon, diftributed two hun- 
dred talents among the Ttjracians, who had ferved under him 
the laft campaign ; but as this was only fix months pay, 
whereas he had promifed a whole year's, Cotys, taking it a- 
mifs that his men mould be thus defrauded of what was their 
due, refufed to aflift him the enfuing year, and no fooner 
heard he was defeated and taken by the Romans, than he fent 
embaftadors to Rome to congratulate the fenate on the fuccefs of 
their army, and excufe his joining Perjes. The embafladors 
were received very kindly by the fenate, and the Thracian 
hoftages, that had been taken together with Perjes, reftored to 
Diegylis. them without ranfom w. Cotys was fucceeded by Diegylis, who 

having led a body cf Tbracians to the afliftance of Prufias his 
fon-in-law, was defeated and t ken prifoner by Attalus * ; and 
o ymus. j s a jj we j cnow Q f Sotbymus the fon of Diegylis 

reigned at the time of the focial war, or the war between 
Rome and her Italian allies. Thefe domeflic divifions he im- 
proved to his advantage, invading Greece, and laying wafte 
Macedon, whence he returned with an immenfe booty , but 
was at laft overcome, and obliged to abandon the countries 
he had poflelTed himfelf of, by C. Sentius, praetor of Mace- 

Cotys \\l.d° n r - Ootys III. the fon of Sotbymus, fucceeding his father, 

entered into an alliance with Romc> and prevailed upon Pi Jo 
proconful of Macedon^ by a prcfent of three hundred talents, 
to put to death Rabocentus king of the BeJJi, and beftow part 
of his dominions on him. In the civil war of Rome he fent 
five hundred horfe to the afliftance of Pompey 2 . Cicero and 

Safales. C<efar call him Coitus ; but Lucan Cotys a . His fon Sajales, 

after his death, followed the fame party, and had great 
fhare in the ftgnal vidlory which was gained over L. CaJJius 
Longinus. He diftinguifhed himfelf in the battle of Pharjalia; 
but ncverthelela was pardoned by Cajar. He died not long be- 
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fore the battle of Philippic and left his kingdom, as he had no 
children, to the people of Rome ; but M. Brutus feized it 
after Cafar's death Plutarch tells us, that he was ftill 
alive at the time of the battle of Jfiium, and ferved in that 
war under Antony c That writer calls him Sadalus, as does 
alfo C/c*™ ; but we have followed C<efar y who gives him the 
»jiame of Safeties'. Tho* he had bequeathed his dominions 
to the Romans^ yet M. Brutus beftowed them on his brother 
Cotys 9 who, dying foon after, left them to his fon Rhymetal- Cotys IV. 
cesy who being, at his father's death, under age, was carefully Rhyme- 
educated, together with his brother Rbafciporis, by Rhyme- talces. 
takes their uncle by the mother. Both brothers ferved under 
Tiberius in the Pulmonic war, and had a great fhare in the 
victories he gained over thofe barbarians. Upon the death 
of Rhymetalces^ Augujlus divided his kingdom between Rhaf Rhafcipo- 
ciporis his brother and Cotys his fon. In this partition the r j s an j 
cities and countries bordering upon Greece fell to Cotys y Cotys V. 
and the mountainous and barren provinces to Rhafciporis ; 
who thereupon invading his nephew's dominions, feized the 
moft fruitful parts of them for himlelf. Cotys, thus provoked, 
raifed a powerful army ; but, while the two princes were 
ready to take the field, Tiberius 9 who had fucceeded Auguf- 
tus in the empire, difpatched meflengers to them, ordering 
them to lay down their arms, and refer the decision of their 
differences to the arbitration of the Roman people. Cotys 
forthwith difmiffed his army, and, at the requeft of Rhaf- 
ciporis 9 came to an interview with him, where he was 
treacheroufly feized, and loaded with chains, Rhafciporis 
pretending that he had formed a defign of feizing him. When 
news of thefe proceedings were brought to Rome, Tiberius 
difpatched meflengers to Rhafciporis enjoy ning him to fend 
Cotys to Rome y and to appear himlelf in perfon before the fe- 
nate, to give an account of the whole matter ; fiuce nei- 
ther he nor the fenate could pronounce fen ten ce without 
hearing the caufe. Hereupon Rhafiporis cau fed Co ty to l'e 
murdered, giving out that he had laid violent hands on him- 
felf. This Tiber ins feigned to believe j bur, howevei, inliir- 
ed upon the king's coming to Rome ; which he refilling to 
do, Tiberius preferred to the government of Macfia y which 
bordered on the country of the OJryfcs, Pw-pmim FUukHi % 
an intimate friend of the king's, who, having tn at here -un- 
drawn him into the Roman territories, cau fed him to hr 

^Dio. l.xli&alvii. Ca*s 1 iii. de ru*ll. civil. L(.ia.i. 1 v. 
c Ptur. in Anton. 
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feized, and tent to Rottte, where he was actuFed bf the 4 

wife of Cotys, and being cohvi&ed of the crimes" laid to his 
charge, condemned to exile, and Tent to Alexandria, fie 
was foon after put to death by an order Froili TibtriUs^ for 
Attetnpting to fly from the place of hi& bahiflifnent d . Thtt 
prince is called by Dion Cajfius Rhdfcipotis; by TdciiAs Rbef- 
cuporis ; by W« Rhafcupolis. Upon the bahlfhitient bf 

Rheme- Rbdfciporis the kingdom was divided between Rh&tneialcti 
taices. h ; s j- on ^ who 0p p O f e j a u hj s father's rrieafurfcs, and the 

fons bf Cotys. As theFe were minors, TrebHlhftus Rtifus 
was appointed their guard iari, and charged with the ad mini f- 
tration. The fdns of Cotys having Tome how or other dlf- 
bbliged the emperor Caligula, were by him driven: dtit bf their 
kingdom, Which was conferred upon Rhtmetalas, who by 
this rneans became the fole matter of all the countries that 
had ever belonged to the Qdryfd fc . From this time wt firid 
nd mention made of the Odryfis till the reign of Vtffhftdn^ 
who 5 as we read iii Suetonius * , reduced their couiitry to a 
RoinaH province. 

The Auto- T±i£ Atitthomi, fo called becaufe every rhari &mbrig therh 
norni. was a law to hifnfelf, inhabited the moft rocky and barren 

places of Thrace, being feparated From M&fia by moiifit ife- 
mus g . Herodotus Calls therii FometirhesjifctowW* arid fometimds 
fitf/r^ h . They were according to that writer, the moft gallant 
and warlike people of all Thrace. They were, rrot afraid everi tfr 
engage Alexander, and oil that oecafioh behaved with extraordi- 
nary valour ; but their army was cut in piefces, their baggage 
taken, and their wives and children made prifonerfl. After 
this overthrow they Fubmitted to the cohtjuerdr*, Who, to pre- 
vent them from revolting in his abfehre, took along with 
him into Afta all the chief men of their nation: l . They ferv- 
ed under Perfes againft the Romans \ but, however, Were al- 
lowed to live according to their own laws till the reigh of VeJ- 
pa/iah, who made their country part df the province of Thrace. 

Crobyzi * ^ e Crobyzi poflefled that part of Thrace Which lay between 

mount H&mns and the Euxint fea. They are mentioned by 
Herodotus k and At ben tens 9 the laft writer telling us, that 
they had kings of their oWn, and amoftgft others one Ifan- 
t/'t/s, who was one of the molt Wealthy and comely princes 

of his age i. 
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The Mcedi inhabited that part of Thrace which bordered Mcedi. 
upon Macedon^ and are mentioned by moft of the antients, 
namely, by Tbucydides ,n , Plutarch* n , Vegetius °, Pliny * 9 
Livy % Suphanusy &c. who all tell us, that they were a brave 
and gallant nation, ftrangers to all manner of effeminacy, 
and inured to the fatigues of war. Their warlike temper 
gave occafion, to poets to feign, as Vegetius obferves r , that 
Mars the god of war was born in their country. However, 
they were reduced by Philip the fon of A my Mas ; but having 
(haken off the yoke while he was employed againft the By- 
zantiij they were anew fubdued by his fon Alexander , who 
pofleffed himfclf of their metropolis, called formerly %z«- 
pharina ; but from him Alexandropolis f . But notwithftand- 
ing the great lofs they fuftaincd on this occafion, Alexander no 
fooner left Macedon^ than they invaded that country anew, 
and penetrated as far as Greece y committing every- where moft 
dreadful ravages ; and thus they continued to harafs the 
Macedonians, til] that kingdom became a Roman province, 
when they were at laft after a long war, intirely reduced by 
the Romans , in the confulate of Cn. Oclavius and C. Scribo- 
niuSy in the year of Rome 675. They had fome years before 
plundered the rich temple of Dclphos, and with part of the 
booty bribed L. SciptOy who had been fent againft them, to let 
them depart unmolefted, and even, to conclude an alliance 
with them l . To this facrilegious connivance of the Roman 
general, Appian afcribes the civil wars, and the many cala- 
mities which not long after fell upon Rome u . 

The country, of the Sapai lay between the rivers Melas Sapasi. 
and ArzuSy bordering on the gulf of MelaSy on the Cherfone- 
Jusy and the Propontis. The Sapai were governed by their 
own kings. Thofcr, whofe names have readied us, are Olo- 
rus y Timotheus, Rhafcipolis, Rhafcuu and Cotys. Olorus gave 
his daughter Hegejipole in marriage to Aliltiades, the fecond of 
this name. From this Olorus was. defcended the father of 
Tbucydides the hiftorian, called alfo Olorus, as Plutarch in- 
forms us w; but at what time, or on what occafion, he fettled 
at Athens y is uncertain. Tbucydides had great poffeffions and 
rich mines in Thrace * ; and although they might have come 
t o him by his wife, who was a native of Scapte-HyUy as 

w Thucvd. 1. ii. n Pi. ut. in JEmil. Paul. 0 Ve- 

c*t. 1. 1. c. ult. p Plin. 1. iv. c. 1 1. 1 Liv. decad 3. 

h vi. 1 Vecf.t. ibid. f Plutarch, in Alexand. 

1 Liv. decad. 3 I. vi. Polvd. 1 x Appian. in Illync. 
• Appian. ibid. wPlut. in Ciinon. "Thucyd. 
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feme have affirmed, yet it is manifeft from Plutarch 1 *, Ci - 
cero * 9 and Ammianm Marcellinus 1 , that ther great- men of 
that, country looked upon him as nearly related to them be- 
fore his marriage. Timotheus is mentioned 8y Anvnianus 
Marcellinus as reigning in this part of Thrace ; but neither ha 
nor other writers give us any account of his actions* Rhaf 
cipotiv and Rhafcus reigned many years, or rather ages, after 
Olorus ; that is, in the time of the civil wars between Cesfar 
and Pompey ; but as- to the adtioris* and even the names, of 
the intermediate kings, we are quite in the dark, the work* 
of CdlKJihenes and Socrates, who wrote a particular and dif- 
tindt account of the affairs of Thrace^ as Plutarch informs 
us b , having been long fince loft. Rbafcipolis and Rhafcus, 
in the civil wars, fided with Pompey, and afterwards with 
Brutus ; but being pardoned by O&avianus, aflifted An~ 
tony with three thoufand horfe, till he fell out with O&a- 
vianus, when they both declared for the latter. Cotys was the 
fon of one of thefe two brothers, fucceeded them in the 
Kingdom, and enjoyed it till the latter end of the reign of 
Tiberius, when he was treacheroufly murdered by his own 

fubje&s, and his kingdom reduced to the form of a pro- 
vince c. 

Ccleta. The Celtics inhabited part of mount H&mus, and part of 

mount Rhodope, and are called by Pliny d rhemoft favage of 
all the Tbracians. Livy tells us, that they fell upon Cn. 
Manlius, as he was returning out of AJia into Europe, and 
took from him great part of the booty which he had got by 
plundering fome rich cities of Gallo-Grcecia e . And this is all 
we find recorded of them inhiftory. 
3 Kings of The Thracian Cherfonefus had likewife its own kings, a- 
the Thra- mong whom mention is made of Polymnejior, Euforus , and 
xianClier- Acamas. Po/ymnejlor married I Hone the daughter of king 
i^fonefus. Priam, and, after the deftruftion of Troy, treacheroufly mur- 
dered Polydorus, who had been fent by his father Priam to be 
brought up at his court, as in a place of fafety f. Uy- 
ginus tells us, that Polydorus, being fent very young into 
Thrace, Ilione his fifter brought him up as the fon of Polym- 
nejlor and that not Polydorus, but his own fon Deiphilus, 
was murdered by the cruel Polymnejlor. Euforus and Aca- 

y Plut. ibid. 2 Cic 1. ii de orator. 1 Ammian. Mar- 
r s cell i n. l.iii. b Plut. in Parall. c Appian. I. iv. de 

bell, civil Dio, I. xlvii. Luc an. 1 v. Cjes. de bell, civil. 1. iii. 
a Pun. 1. iv. c. 7. c Liv.decad. 4. 1. viii. f Plut. in 
Parall. Euripid. inHecub. Virgil. -/Eneid. 1. iii. ver. 45. 
& feq. Ovid. Metam. I, xiii, 
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mas are mentioned by Homer g , and the latter faid to have led 
a body of Thracians to the relief of Troy, during the fiege of 
which sity Ms JKas Jellied by djax* Mis -daughter Acete jnarr 
ried /Eneas a Thejfalian, by whom fibe had Cyzicus, who 
built the famous city bearing his name h . Before we difmifs 
this fubje£t, we cannot helpiobferving, that the Greeks were 
chiefly indebted to 'the Thracians for the polite arts that flou-» 
rifted among them ; for Orpheus Linus, Mufceus, Thamyris^ 
and Eumolpusy all Thracians^ were the fir$, as Eujlatbius 
informs us 1 , who charmed the inhabitants of Greece with 
their eloquence and melody, and perfuaded them to exchange 
their fiercenefs for a fociable life and peaceful manners j nay, 
great part of Greece was antiently peopled by Thracians. Te- 
rms a Thracian governed at Daulis in Phocis, where the tra- 
gical ftory of Philomela and Progne was afted. From thence 
a body of Thracians palled over to Eubasa, and pofleffed them- 
felves of that ifland. Of the fame nation were the Ames, 
Tembices, and Hyanthians, who made themfelves mailers of 
Bceotia ; and great part of Attica itfelf was inhabited by Thra- 
cians > under the command of the celebrated Eumolpus k . It 
is not therefore without the utmoft ingratitude and injuftice, 
that the Greeks ftyle them Barbarians, fince to them chiefly 
they were indebted both for the peopling and polifhingof their 
country. 

5 Homer.. Iliad. 0 & f . h Scholiaft. ApoIIonii, p. 140, 
> Eu&tath . in Iliad. £f. k Strabo, 1. v. p. 393, 
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CHAP. VIII. 



The Hiftory of the antient kingdom of 

Epirus. 



Name ft- "1 ^ P IRUS, the antient kingdom of the /Eacida?, was 
tuation |M at ca ^ ec ^ Ep irus Dodonaa, that is, the continent 

£ C ' -* — ' of the Dodonaeans, or the continent inhabited by the 

Dodonarans, and afterwards Epirus, or the continent, without 
any addition, that being the import of the Greek word ,Epci- 
ros. It was bounded on the north by the Ceraunian moun- 
tains ; on the fouth by the Ambracian gulf; on the eaft by 
TheJJaly and Macedon ; and on the weft by the Ionian fea 
It was antiently divided into three diftri&s- or provinces, 
namely, Chaonia, Thefproiia, and Moloffis, to which fome 
authors, add Cajfopia or Cojjiope, Cejlrine, and Pindus. Cha. 
onia, the moft northern part of Epirus , was fo called from 
its antient inhabitants the Chaones, who were defcended, ac- 
cording to the fcholiift of Arijlophanes, from the Tlira- 
cians ; according to Jrjflofle, fiom the Oenotrii, one of the 

Cities. moft antient nations of Italy. Cities of note in this part 

of Epirus, were, according to Ptolemy, Oricum or Oricm, 
fituatcd on the cuaft of the Ionian fea, at the foot of rhj 
Ceraunian mountains. It was founded, according to Pli- 
ny m , by a colony from Colchis* had a famous harbour, and 
was in the Roman times a place of great note, but of no 



ftrength, as we read in Livy and &rfar n . Cajfiope, or Caf- 
fope, famous on account of the temple of Jupiter CaJJius ; 
whence fome are of opinion that it borrowed its name. 7lr- 
rentius and mod of the modern writers confound CaJJiofe in 
Epirus with another city in the ifland of Corcyra bearing an- 

1 Ptot. em. I. iii. c ix. Plin.1. iv.c. i. Sol i n c m Pom p. 
Mela, 1 ii c i. Plin. I. iii. c 23. n Liv. 1. xxiv. 

c. 40. Cjes. de bell, civil. 1. iii. c. 7, ft, 1 5. 
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tiently the fame name °. This city was the metropolis of the 
province Cajfopia or Cajfiope? which contained, according to 
Strabo ? and Pliny % three other fmall towns, wz. Bucbarti- 
urn? Elatriciy and Pandofia. The inland towns of Chaonia 
were, Antigonia, founded by Antigonus? Pbasnice? Hecatom-* 
pedum^ Omphalium? Eleeus, and the ftrong town, or, as 
Pliny calls it r , caftle of Chimera? much frequented on ac- 
count of its hoc baths* The moft remarkable cities in Thef- 
protia, which lay between the Ambracian lake and the Tea, 
were, Buthrotum? Epbyra, Nicopolis built by Augujlus after 
the Adiac victory, and called by Pliny f a free city and a 
Roman colony, Maandria? Ccejlria? Charadra^ and Ambra- 
cia. The latter city, which was one of the moft con fid era- 
ble of Epirus? ftood not far from the mouth of the river 
Arachtus? near the gulf to which it gave its name. It was in 
the Roman times a place of great flxength, as we have obferv- 
ed in rhe hiftory of Greece? full of people, and about three 
miles in compafe. In antient times it was a free city; but 
afterwards reduced by the /Eacidte kings of Epirus, who 
chofe it for the place of their refidence c . In procefs of time 
the Mtolians made themfelves matters of it, and held it till 
they were fubdued by the Romans u . Molojfts was an inland 
province, and, according to Scylax, only forty ftades or fur- 
longs in compafs Ic was called Molojfts from Molojfus the 
fon of Pyrrhus and And-omache, and contained the following 
cities, Dodona? Pajjarm? Tecmon? Phylace? and Horreum. 
Dodona is placed by fome writers in Tbefprotia x , and by o- 
thersin Molojfts y ; but Strabo * reconciles thefe two oppolite 
opinions, by telling us, that antiently it belonged to Tbef- 
protia 9 and afterwards to Molojfts ; for it ftood on the con- 
fines of thefe two provinces. i his city was once famous for 
the temple and oracle of 'Jupiter Dcdonaws? much fpoke of 

by all the antient writers (K). The other cities of Molojfi 

contained 

o Vide Jac. Palmerium.I. ii. Antiq. Grxc. c. 4. ? Stra- 
bo, I. vii. p. 223. IPlin.I. iv c. 1. r Idem ibid, 
f Idem ibid. 1 Polyb. legat. zS. Pomp. Mela, I. xi. c. 1. 
Strabo, 1. vii. p. 22;. u Fionas, 1. xi. c. g. Liv. I. 
xxxviii. c 6. wScylax, in Periplo. "Marcian. 
Capella, I. vi, y PAUSAN. in ^ trie c. xvii. 'Stra- 
bo, 1. vii. p. 227. 

(K) The city of Dodona is faid to have been built by Deucalion % 
who, in that univerfal deluge, retreated to tlm piace, which, by 
reafon of its height, fecured him from the waters. Hither retorted 

to him all thofe whe had efcaped from the inundation. With thefe 

he 
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contained nothing worthy of obferv a tion. The kingdom of 
Epirus muft have comprehended in the Roman times a great 

many 

he peopled his -new-built city, calling it Dodona\, according ta <fome, 
from a fea nymph of that name, according to others, from Dodon 
the fon, or Do done the daughter, of Jupiter and Europa. At the 
fame time Deucalion is faid to have founded a tenipJe, which he 
confecrated to Jupiter, who is from thence -ilyled Podoiue&s. Thit 
yas the fir ft temple of Greece ; for the Epirus were antiently reck- 
oned among the Greeks. But the oracle feems.to iiave been a con- 
fiderab/e time before it ; for Herodotus (83.1 tells us, that it was 
-the molt antient of all the oracles of Greece, which could not be 
true, if it had not been before Deucaltyi s time ) for he, having 
cfcaped the deluge, advifed with the oracle of Themis on ,mount 
Parnaffus, about the means he (hould ufe to re-people the country ; 
and the fame oracle is faid to have belonged to the earth and Nep- 
tune before it was poffeflcd by Themis. Herodotus f 8 4) gives us two 
accounts of the origin of .this oracle: in cfye iirft, which he received 
from the .priefts of Jufii/er'a.t Tidies in Egypt, heitells us, .that .the 
^/y^/ri^zj. having. carried away two piie/lejle^'froni {that^plajce, and 
fold one of diem in Libya and the o.ther an Greece, each of them 
eifoblifhed the firft oracies in thofe natio is,' *he one of Jupitfir 
fiammon, the other of Jupiter Dadonyeus The other account was 
given him by the prieftejTcs at Dodona, and cpn^rmed by all thofe 
who miniftred.in the temple, That two .black pigeons taking 
their flight from Thebes in Egypt, one of them arriyed in Libya, 
where (he commanded an oracle to be erecled. to Jupiter Bammon. 
The other came to Dodona, where flie perched on ^n oak, and ad- 
monilhed the inhabitants with an articolate voice to found an ora- 
cle in th tt place in honour of the fame Jupiter, Afterwards Hero- 
dotus delivers .his own opinion relating to this fubjeft, wiz. that if 
the Phoenicians d id really carry away t*wo women from Thebes, and 
fell one of fhem in Libya and the other in Greece, the latter .was in 
all likelihood bought by the Thefprotians, who .inhabited that coun- 
try, which, in his time, was called Hellas ; but formerly named 
Pelafgia, where, during her fervitude, fhe confecrated an altar to 
Jupiter under an oak, nothing hems more natural than to fuppofe 
mat (he, who had been a prieftefs of that god in Thebes, would not 
be unmindful of his worlhip in another place. To confirm this 
conjecture he adds, that theie two oracles had a -near refemblance 
to each other ; and moreover tells us, that, in his opinion, the two 
pigeons, or rather women, were laid to be black, becaufe they 
came from Egypt, and called pigeons, becaufe they were barbarians 
or foreigners, and their fpeech no more underftood than the chat- 
tering of birds ; but ai foon as they learned the Greek tongue, 
they were faid to (peak with a human voice. Eufia/hius gives two 
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many cities* of which no mention is made by the aiitient hif- 



eotians- 



bOy 



reafons- more for this appellation ($c ) y viz. that they were called 
XXfrew or doves, becaufe they made their predictions by the obfer- 
vatioir of thofe birds ; as thofe who made ufe of crows in divina- 
tion were named Kofaxoficcvrsn; ; and fecondfy, becaufe ■> in the Mo- 
lofjtan language, old women were fry led IXtKuxi, and old mert 
HfAstoi ; and that thofe prophetefies being old women, either by 
a mifkak&of the word, or a poetical equivocation were called doves. 
Why old peribns fhouJd be thus termed; the old fcholiaft upon So- 
phocles informs Us (86) 5 for the old prophetefTes, fays he, were! 
called n&»oi, becanfe of their gray hairs. Servius gives another 
reafoirfor this appellation (87), was. that, in the Tbeffalian tongue, 
the word TltKvdx; fignified both a dove and a prophetefs. Others tell 
us, that, in the hieroglyphical way of writing, by a b'ack pigeort 
\vas iignified a widow, who remained unmarried til! death. Some 
writers fay, that th'rs oracle was founded by the Pelafgians, who 
wercthe moft antiencof all the nations that inhabited Greece. Of 
this opinion is Strabo (88 , being led hereunto by Homer , who be- 
ftows upon the fame Jupiter the names of Dodonatus and Pelafgietis 
(&9% The fame Strabo relates another fabulous opinion concerning 
the origin of this oracle out of Sre-das^s Tbejfalica. That writer, 
fays Strabo (90 \ to 1 gratify the Ihtffalians with a new-invented fa- 
ble, relates, that fthe' oracle of Dodona was tranflated out of Pelaf- 
gia % a country of Tbeffaly v into Epirus, being accompanied by a 
great number of women, from whom the prophetefTes in after-ages 
were defcended ; and that from them Jupiter received the appella- 
tion of Petafgictis 9 The perfbns who delivered the oracles were at 
firftmen, as Strabo and Eujlathius obferve out of Homer y who calls 
them in the mafculine gender Xlootprircu; and IfMaf (91). The 
fame Strabo tells us (92) in his deicription of Barotia, that, in af- 
ter-ages, all thofe who confulted the oracle received anfwers from 
women, except the Ba>otians % who had theirs from men ; and of 
this cultom he gives the following reafon : In a war between the 
Boeotians and Pefafgiats, the former confulting the oracle of Dodo- 
m about the event of the war, received for anfwer, that their en- 
terprise mould be crowned with fuccefs, if they a£ted wickedly. 
Hereupon the Berotiam, fulpeding that the prophetefs fpoke in fa. 
vour of the Pelafgiam, feized her, arui threw her into the fire. 
Thofe whb m inhered' in the temple, immediately apprehended die 
Bceotians ; but not thinking it lawful co put them to death in fo fa- 
cred a place; before they were tried, and juridically condemned, 

(85) Euftatb. OdyJ*. £. p. 544, 54;. (SO) Tr.icbin. <ver. 176, 
'87^ brrvius in V'trg. Eclog. 9. w. 8j, (83 , Strab. I. vu. 
ft 9) Hum. Iliad vr. <ver. 23^. (yo) Strabo ibid. (91 J 

Humtr, ibid, (92) Strabo, 1. ix* 

advjfeil 
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bo % and after him Livy b, tells us, be true, viz. that JEmi- 
bus Paulus difmantled and plundered about feventy cities fub- 

* Str. a bo, I. vii. p. 223. b Liv. 1. xlv. c. 34, 

advifed them to refer the matter to the two furviving prophetefles-. 
On the other hand, the Boeotians all edging, that no laws in the 
world allowed women to fit upon life and death, it was agreed, 
that two men mould judge them jointly with the two propheteffes. 
When the judges came to pronounce fentence, the Btsotians were 
found guilty by the women, and cleared by the men ; whereupon 
they were difmiffed without any punimment, as was ufual when the 
number of voices was equal on both fides ; but on that occafion it 
was eftabliftied, that men only mould give anfwers to the Bceotiam* 
The prophets of this temple were commonly called Tomuri, and 
the prophetefles Tomures^ from Tomurus a mountain in ^hefprotia^ 
at the foot of which flood the temp e. In procefs of time this 
word came to be a general name for any prophet ; for thus Hefy- 
chius expounds it, and in this fenfe Lycopbron applies it to Pry lis the 

fan of Mercury (93). 

Near the temple was a facred grove of oaks and beeches, which 
was fuppofed to be inhabited by the Dryades, Fauni, and Satyri, 
who, we are told, were often feen dancing under the (hades of the 
trees Before fowing was invented, when men lived upon acorns, 
thofe of this wood were in great requeft, as appears from the fol- 
lowing verfes of Virgil : 

Liber £sf alma Ceres, vejlro fi munere tellus 
Cnaoniam pingui glandem mutwuit arifta (94). 



And again in the fame book ; ( 

Prima Ceres ferro mortalcs vert ere t err am 
Injiituit ; cum jam glavdes at que arbuta facr<e 
Deficerent Jy/<v<e f tff vidurn Dodona negaret ( 95). 

Thefe oaks or beeches ^ere faid to be endued with a human 
voice and prophetical fpirit ; for which reafon they are called /peak- 
ing and propbefying oaks. Argo t the fhip of the Argonauts* which 
was built with the timber of this wood, is feigned to, have been 
endued with the fame power of fpeech, whence Lycopbron calls it 
Ju.\9Q;ui K\<r<Txv t a chattering magpye (96). What gave occafion to 
this fiflion was, as fo me writers tell us, that the prophets, when 
tlwy gave anfwers, placed themfelves in one of thefe trees, fo that 
the oracle was thought to be uttered by the oak, which was only 

(93) Lycoph. Cajfatid. <ver. 223. (94) Virgil. Georg. L V.wr. 

2 1- (95) M* m MM ver - H^. (96) Lycoph. Cajfand. ver. 

pronounced 
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je& to the Epirots. Strabo c counts the Athamanes, Mthices^ 
Tympbai) Orefta^ Parorat, Atintanes> and Pxrrhabi among 
the Epirotic nations \ but Pliny * and Livy c reckon the A- 
thamanes^ Tymphcsi^ and Perrhabi among the JEtolians. In 
Cbaonia were the Ceraunian or Acroceraunian mountains, M° un " 
now monti della Chimera^ parting the Ionian and Adriatic ,a / m * 
feas, and fo called from their being frequently ftruck with rivers > c 
lightning. In Thefprotia were the Acherufian Jake and the 
river Acheron^ much fpoke of by the poets. It had its fprings, 
according to Pliny f, in the abovementioned lake, and emp- 
tied itfelf into the A^ ra ^i^ hut according to Ptolemy \ 
Sfrabo y and Thucydides g , it rofe in the country of the Mo- 
hffty and, pafling through the Acherufian lake, difcharged it- 
felf into the Thejprotian bay. The rivers Aphas and Aracthus 
are mentioned by Livy h as rifing in the fame country. The 
celebrated mount Pindus parted Epirus and Thejfaly^ and 
was therefore by fome geographers placed in Tbejaly, by o- 
thers in Epirus. The inland parts of Epirus were very barren 
and full of forefts, but the coaft pretty fruitful. The horles Manners 
of this country were in great requeft among the antients, as 0 f t he in- 
were alfo the maftifts of Molojfis^ from thence called by the babitam. 
Latins Molojfi \ The Epirots were deemed a very warlike 

c Strabo, ibid. ^PjlinJ. iv. c. ii. c Liv. 1. xxxviii. 
fub init. fPuN. ibid. g Thug yd. 1. ii. Liv. I. 

viii. c. 24. 1 Vide Vibq. Georg. 1. hi. v. 405. & Skrvium 
ibid. 

pronounced out of its hollow ftock, or from amongft its* hollow 
branches. Some are of opinion, that the oracles were delivered 
from the branches of the tree, becaufe the prophetical pigeons are 
reported by Herodotus to have perched upon a tree (97) ; and the 
fcholiaft upon Sophocles tells us, that above the oracle there were 
wo pigeons 98) Others are inclined to believe, that the oracles 
were uttered from the hollow flock, becaufe the prophetefs could 
beft be concealed there {gg). The brazen kettles of this place 
were no lefs famous than the [peaking oaks. Some writers affirm, 
and others deny, that they were made ufeof in delivering the ora* 
clcs ; however that be, Demon in Sic Mas fays, that they were fo 
artificially placed about the tern p'le, that, by ftriking one of them, 
the found was communicated to all the tci\. Thcfe kettles were 
confecrated by the Coreyraans to yupiter Dodon<rus, as Strabo in- 
forms us v iooj. About what time, or on what account, this ora- 
cle ceafed, is uncertain \ but the above mentioned writer, who 
flouriflied under Aaguftus, tells us, that, In his time, the gods had 
deferted that and moft other oracles (toi). 

(gy) Hrrodot. ibid. (98) Tracbht. wr. 171.. (99) He/tod* 
E° a > s (100) Strabo t /. vii. (icj) Idem ibid. 

Vol. IX. Ccc people, 
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people, and generally behaved > as we fliall fee in the hiftory 
of their kings, with great gallantry ; but continued in their 
former favage condition long after their neighbours were civi- 
lized j whence the iflanders ufed to threaten their offenders, 
as we read in Athen&us fc, with tr asportation to* .the conti- 
nent, namely to Epirus. 
Inhabi- This country was firft peopled by Dodanim the (bo of 
tants. *Javan, and grandfbi* of Japbet, or at leaft by Tome of his 

pofterity, as Jofephus informs us, 1 - Eufebius fays, that Do- 
danim firft fettled in the illand of Rhodes, and that fome of 
his defcendants being ftreightencd there £or want of room, 
pafled over to the continent, and fixed their abode in Epirus, 
where they built a city, calling it Dodona from their progenitor 
Dodanim m . If the opinion of Eufebius be true, the Dodo- 
na an s were originally Greeks, and not Barbarians,, as mod of 
the antients ftile them. However, in procefe of time feveral 
barbarous nations fettled among them ; and hence they are 
faid by Strabo n to have fpoke promifcuoufly the languages of 
the Greeks and Barbarians. The various nations we find 
mentioned by the moff antient writers, as inhabiting Epirus 
before they became one people, arid were blended under the 
common name of Epirots, are, the Selli, Cbaones, Molojji, 
Dolopes, Paravai, Orejli, Dryopes, He/lopes, JEnianes, and 
Pelafgi \ but as to the origin of thefe different tribes, there 
is a great difagreement among authors, whofe various opini- 
ons it would be too tedious to relate. We f&all only obferve, 
that the Selli were by prophane authors thought to have been 
the firft inhabitants of Epirus, and to have miniftred in the 
temple of Dodona. Homer fpeaks of them as priefts* living 
round the abode of the Pelafgian Jove king of Dodona, that is, 
round the temple of Jupiter Dodorte&us, and inflnuates, th;it 
they lay on the ground, and never wafheJ their fe«t'° ; whence 
Strabo concludes, that they were not originally Greeks, but 
fprung from fome lavage and unpolifhed nation p. 
form of The form of government, which prevailed in Epirus, 
gwent- was without all doubt monarchical, the whole country being 
n:xt. divided into many fmall kingdoms quite independent of each 

other. Strabo indeed tells us, that firft the Cbaones, and af- 
ter them the Molojji, were mafters of all Epirus , but this if 
true, muft have been in the mod early ages ; for we find fe- 
veral kings mentioned by Homer and other antient writeis, 
as reigning at the time of the Trojan war, viz. Aidoneus, 

k Ai hen. I. ii. c. 7. 1 Joseph. Antiq 1. iii. c. 7. '"Ei/seb. 
in Chron. n Strab. 1. vii. 0 Homer. IJiad. is, v. 235. 

p Strab. ibid. 
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Orcus 9 Phidon, Ecbetus, and Harpaltcus. The other Epiro- 
tic nations -continued for a long' time to be governed by princes 
of their > own blood ; but the Molofft fell very early under the 
power of Pyrrhus, a foreign prince, whofe defendants were 
(roth him ftile-rt Pyrrhides, and from his family Macida^ 
they being 'the progeny of Mucus Some of thefe petty 
kingdoms ih.procefs of time exchanged the monarchical for 
a republican form of government ; for Tbucydides r tells us, 
that in 'his time the Tbefprota and Chaones were governed, not 
by kings, -but by annual magiftrates. But when, and on 
what occafibn, this change happened, is what we find no- 
where recorded. At the beginning of the Peloponneftan war 
the Paravai <ancf Orefti were -ft ill ruled by Icings of their own 
nation ; the former by Antiochus, and the latter by Oroedus. 
But the kirigdbm <• of the Moloffi fbon eclipfed all the others, 
the Makflian princes having fubjected the whole country, and 
united* the tfiaqy fmall kingdoms, of which it confifted, into 
one, known tp the ancients by the name of Epirus. And 
this aj one' affords us matter for a hiftorv, there being nothing 
upon record relating to the others, but the names of fome of 
their kings, -and a few fabulous accounts of their actions ; 
fur which we refer our readers to Hyginus f and Cyriilus c , it 
being beneath the dignity of hiftorv to take notice of them. 

We (ball begin the Hmory of the kings of Epirus with Pyrrhus. 
Pyrrhus, the firftof the Macidte who reigned in that country, 
the times which preceded his reign being overcaft with an 
impenetrable miA, and the kings, who are fuppofed to have 
ruled over the Moloffi before his arrival, more fpoke of by 
the poets than the hiftorians; Pyrrhus was the fon of Achil- 
les^ by Deidamia- the daughter of Lyco?nedes, king of the if- 
land <rf Scyras. Upon the death of his father, who was kil- 
led at the fiege of Troy, he was prevailed upon by Diomedes 
and Ulyffes to leave his grand-father's court, where he had 
been brought up, and take upon him the command of the 
troops, which his father had led againft Troy. He diftin- 
guifhed himfelf at the fiege of that city, if the poets are to be 
credited, by his brave and gallant behaviour ; and after it 
was taken killed old king Priam with his own hand, threw 
Jftyanax, the fon of HeSfor and Andromache, headlong from 
a high tower, facrificed Polyxena, the daughter of king 
Priam, on the tomb of his father, ,and carried Andromache 
with him into Epirus, where he fettled, by the advice of 
the famous foothfayer Helenus, one of Priam's fons, with the 

1 STRABO.tbid. r Thucyd. lib. ii. r Hycin. 

tab. T93, 252, * Cyril. 1. i. contra Julian. 
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Myrmidones , who had ferved, during the Trojan war, both 
under his father and himfelf. He maintained himfelf in this 
new fettlement with the affiftance of the Pelopida, to whom 
he was nearly related, againftthe natives, who, finding they 
could not drive him out, fubmitted at length, and acknow- 
ledged him for their king. But his reign was not long; for 
he had fcarce fettled the affairs of his new kingdom, when 
he was murdered by Orejles in the very temple of Delphos, 
for marrying Her mi one? the daughter of Men e la us , who had 
been betrothed to the faid Orejles. Some writers tell us, 
that, under pretence of confuting the oracle of Delpbos about 
his iffue by Her mt one? he attempted to plunder the temple, 
and was in that attempt killed by the priefts 0 . His death 
gave rife to the proverb Nepptolemic revenge? ufed by the an- 
tients, when one fuffered the fame evils which he had brought 
upon others ; for Pyrrbus? furnamcd Neoptolemus.? ^ad barba- 
roufly muidered king Priam at the altar of Jupiter Hercaus, 
and was himfelf murdered at the altar of Apollo Delphicus. 
The furname of Neoptolemus? or the young warrior? was given 
him, when he firft went to the fiege of Troy? he being then 
very young. His body, by command of the oracle, was bu- 
ried in the temple where he had been murdered 5 but no ho- 
nours were there paid to him till the irruption of the Gauls, 
which happened many ages after, $hen he is faid to have ap- 
peared among other dead heroes, and to have with his ghaftly 
looks ftruck great terror into thofe facrilegious Barbarians. 
From that time he was honoured with yearly facrifices, and 
folemn fports exhibited at his tomb w . The Pyrrhica? a kind 
of tournament or dance in armour, was fo called from him, 
he having firft ufed it round the tomb of his father Achilles*. 
Pyrrbus had two wives, Lanajfa the daughter, of Cleodctus, 
one of the defcendants of Hercules, and Her mi 'one the daughter 
of Menclaus and Helena. By the latter he had no children ; 
but the former brought him three fons, Pyrrbus, Alevas, and 
Ethnejlus? and five daughters. By Andromache, whom fome 
count among his lawful wives, others among his concubines, 
he had Iikewifc three fons, Molojfus, Pie/us, and Amphialus, 
Pyrrbus, his eldeft fon by Lanajfa, died in his infancy. Ale- 
vas was brought up by Peleus his great-grand-father, king of 
Phthia in Tbejfaly? and by him appointed his heir and fuc- 
ceflbr in that kingdom Ethnejlus lived in Thejfaly with 

u Vide Scholiaft. Pindar.. Virgil, lib. iii. ver. 533, &(eq. 
Pa us an in Bccoc. Eused. in Chron. w VidcSER. in 2 

JEncid. & Constant. Man ass. * Priscian l.xiv. Pun. 
1. vii. c. 56. &Erasm. Chiliad. * Si/idas voce Alevadas. 
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his- brother, and gave his; name to the tribe of the Ethne/l* 
mentioned by Sttphanus*. Molojfus lived after the death of Moloffus. 



his father under the tuition of Helenas, the fon of king Priam, 
drt whonr Pyrrbus had bellowed Andromache in marriage, 
and with her part of his kingdom, having always fhewn a 
great kindnefs and particular friendlhip tor that prophet a . 
Helenus brought him up with all poffible. care, and, at his 
death, left him that part of the kingdom which had been 
given him by Pyrrbus, As Molojfus died without children, 
he bequeathed the whole kingdom to his brother Pielus ; for pj e j' us 
he had fucceeded his father Pyrrbus as well as Helenus, Some 
authors write, that Molofius was fucceeded by his fon, and 
that from him were defcended the JEacidce or Pyrrhida of 
Epirus ; but we have followed Paufanias^ who tells us in 
exprefs terms, that Moloffus died without children, was fuc- 
ceeded by his brother Pielus , and that from him the kings of Epi- 
rus were by the moft antientwriters fometimes ftiled Pielida fc. 
Amphialus, the third fon of Pyrrbus by Andromache, fumamed 
Pergamus, palled over into Afia with his mother, and having 
there killed in fingle combat Arias king of Teuthrania, reign- 
ed in his {read, fixing the place of his refidence at Pergarnus, 
whence he was ftiled Amphialus Pergarnus*. Paufanias will 
have the city of Pergamus to have been fo called from him, 
but is herein contradicted by inoft of the ancients, who tell 
us, that this city was built long before his time by the Afy- 
fans. Among the defendants of Amphialus we find one 
Praces mentioned by Paufanias <*, who is faid to have founded 
a temple in honour of Achilles in Laconica, whither the 
young men reforted to offer facrifices to that hero, before they 
entered the lifts in the public combats. The five daughters, 
which Pyrrbus had by Lanaffa, as we have obferved above, 
were married, according to Jufiin*, to the neighbouring 
princes. 

The defendants of Alevas reigned in Thejfaly, and are 
faid by Herodotus * to have invited thither Xerxes king of Per- 
fia, and betrayed the country to him. When Alexander the 
Ph era tin attempted to make himfelf mafter of all Thejfaly, 
they had recourfe to Alexander king of Macedon, who affil- 
ed them with a powerful army, as we have related in the 
hiftory of Macedon*. They were at lafl ftript of all their 
dominions, and the cities they poflcflcd declared free, by Phi- 

2 Stephan. voce Jfl^raj, * Pausan in Attic. Schotia/t. 
Pindar. b Pausan. in Bceotic. c Hygin, fab. 97. 
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fi/b'the brofKer of .Alexander', king 1 of Macedon, as we read in 
' Ulpianus Diodorus 'Sicu/us 1 , and Poly anus As to the im- 
mediate defendants of Pielus, we are quite in the dark both 
3s to their exploiw and fucceffion, there being fcarce' any 
mention made of them by the antients till the - time ;of the 
Per/fan war, when Admetus reigned in Epirus, and was mas- 
ter of the greateft- part of that country. Antonius Liberalis 
indeed names the following intermediate princes, viz. Drius, 
Munichusy Aphidas, Genous, arid Alcon \ but upon what, au- 
Adme£y8. thorny we know not. Admetus reigned , as we have hinted 

above, in Epirus-^ when Xerxes invaded Greece? and refufed 
Co join either party. Upon the defeat of the Per/ians? he 
courted the friendlhip of the Athenians, offering to enter into 
an alliance with the republic 5 but his propofals were, at the 
iivftigation of Tbeintftodes, reje&ed vfrith-fcorn, becadfe he 
had not lent them any affittance again t their common enemy, 
Notwithftanding the ill offices done him- on this ocCafion by 
Themi/locles, he afterwards received him, when banifhed from 
his own country, with great marks of fnendlhip and efteem,' 
refufed to deliver him up to the Athenians and Laceda- 
tnonians, though threatened with war, an.d plentifully fupplied 
him with money and other neceflaries on his leaving Epirus to 
pafs over into Afta K 
Tharym- He was fucceeded by Tharymbas, the only child he had by 
bas. his wife Phthia \ but as this prince was very young at his 

father's death, he wss, by a decree of the people, put under 
the tuition of Sabylinthus, a man of great diftin&ion in his 
country, and of an unblemifhed chara<5teij. Sabylinthus at* 
tended him to Athens, where he applied himfelf with great 
earneftnefs to the ftudy of polite literature 5 for he was reck- 
oned one of the moft learned princes of his age, and is faid to 
have been the firft who introduced and encouraged learning 
among the Epirots his fubjc&s. He likewife made many wife 
and wholefome laws, and is on that account reckoned by 
Plutarch amongft the antient lawgivers. He is mentioned by 
Plutarch, Thucydides, Paufariias, and Juftt7i, under the fol- 
lowing names, Tharrytas, Tharyps, Tharypus, Atymbas, anil 
Tharymbas, The Chaones, who had been formerly fubjed 
to the MoloJJian kings, were in the reign of this prince, as 
wc read in Thucydides »«, fubje£t to no kin*, but governed by 
their own laws and magiftrates ; the Molojpans and the Ami- 

h Ulpian. in Olynthiac. 1 Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvi. 

k PoLYiTN !. iv. 1 Thucyd I. iv. Diodor. Sicuu. I. 
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tanians. alone Acknowledged Ibarymbas for their king, tht 
feveral other nations of Epirus having either their peculiar 
kings, or being free from all fubjedtion, as is evident from the 
aboyementioned writer". 

Alcetas is the next king of Epirus we find mentioned in Alcetas, 
hLftory : he was driven from the throne by his own fubjecls 5 
on which occafion he fled to Dionyfius tyrant of Syracufe, by 
Whom he was affifted with a body of Illyrians, who replaced 
him on the throne, after having overthrown his rebellious 
fubje£fe in a pitched battle. His dominions were foon after 
invaded by Jafon of Pberaa\ but having, by means of Time- 
theus, prevailed upon the Athenians to enter into an alliance 
with him, Jafon thinking it advifeable not to provoke fa 
powerful a republic, withdrew his forces from Epirus, and 
fuffered Alcetas to fpend the remainder of his reign in 
peace a. 

Alcetas was fucceeded by his fon Neoptolcmus, who, find- N eopt d c 
ing that his brother Arybas beg«n to raife difturbances, and, mus< 
dreading the confcquenccs of a civil war, took him of his own 
accord for his partner in the kingdom. Upon the death of 
Neoptolemus, for we are intirely in th. dark as to the particu- 
lars of his reign, Arybas remained fole mailer of the king* Arybas. 
dom, which, contrary to the expectation of his fubjedls, he 
governed with great prudence, equity, and moderation. He 
was an encourager of learning, and me wed great favour 
to.fuch as excelled in any branch of polite literature. To 
him Xenocrates, the Chalcedonian philofopher, dedicated, as 
Laertius informs us p , four books, which he wrote on the 
art of reigning* He brought up with great care his brother's 
chjlJcen, viz. Alexander, Neoptoler/ius, Arybas^ Troas, O- 
lympias, and Cadmia 9 and married hi^ niece Olympias to Phi- 
lip king of Macedon, who had by her Alexander the Great, 
At his death, which happened after a reign of ten yeais, his 
nephew Alexander, whom G ell; us calls Molojfus, was raifed Alex&n- 
to the fole pofTefiion of the throne by the favour of Philip his dcr. 
brother-in-law, who gave him in marriage Cleopatra his 
daughter by Olympias \ fo that Alexander was both brother 
and fon- in- law to Philip. 1 h's marriage was folcmnized 
with the utmoft pomp and magnificence at rEgee, but proved 
fatal to Philip, who, on this occafion, Wds murdered by 
Paitfariias, as we have related at length in the hiilory of 
Macedon % though Alexander, in his letter to Darius, fays, 

"Idem, ibid. 0 Idem, I iii. Pausan. in Bcrotic. D10- 
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tliat his father was murdered by affaffins hired by him for that 
purpofe, as we read in Gurtius r and Arrian f . 

Not long after the acceffion of Alexander to the crown of 
Epirus, Archydemas king of Laceda?non being killed in fight- 
ing for the Tarentini againft the Lucani and Brutii, the for- 
mer incited Alexander into Italy to their affiftance. The 
king of Spirits* promifing himfelf nothing lefs than the fub- 
duing of the weft with as. much rapidity, as Alexander the 
Great his nephew and brother-in-law had begun to conquer 
the eaft, readily clofed with thepropofal, and having made a 
defcent at Pajlum, a maritime city near the mouth of the 
river Sibarus, reduced feveral cities of the Lucani and Bru~ 
tii, and became formidable to all the eaftern parts of Italy. 
The Romans being at that time employed in fupprefling the 
revolt of the Latins, and not caring to engage in a war with 
two fo powerful enemies at once, entered into an alliance 
with the Epirot, as did alfo the Metapontini and Pediculi, 
after he had gained a fignal victory over the united forces of 
the Brutii and Lucani. The fuccefs which attended his arms 
in the two firft campaigns, made him believe that he fhould 
reap as great an harveft of glory in Sicily, Italy y and Africa^ 
as his nephew was reaping in Perfia and the reft of Afia ; 
but the unhappy prince loft his life, where he hoped to have 
inlarged his conqucfts. This memorable event is thus relat- 
ed, and no doubt blended With many fables, by the Greek 
and Latin hiftorians 1 . Before Alexander left Epirus , fay 
they, he confulted the celebrated oracle of Dodona % about the 
fuccefs that was to attend him during the remaining part of 
his life. The god returned him this anfwer ; viz. that the 
waters of Acheron would prove fatal to him ; and at the fame 
time admonifhed him to avoid the city of Pandofta, left he 
fliould there finifh his days. Acheron was a river of Epirus, 
and Pandofta a city of the fame country : Alexander there- 
fore, not knowing that in the country of the Brutii there 
was a river and a city bearing the fame names, willingly 
complied with the invitation of the Tarentini % and left his 
own country, fearing it might prove fatal to him, to make 
war in that of the Brutii. As he was fully pcrfuaded that 
his life could be in no danger there, he expofed his perfon to 
the grcateft dangers, took feveral cities, namely Heraclea* 

f Curt ii-j. 1. iv c. i. f Arrian. I. ii. p. 41. 
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Cofentia^ Sipontum, Terina, &c. and fent above three hun- 
dred hoftages to Epirus^ all chofen out of the beft fa- 
milies of the places he had conquered. Having over- 
come the Brutii and Lucani in a fecond battje, to reduce their 
country the fooner, he divided his army into three bodies, 
pofting them on three hills divided by deep vallies, and 
fending out from thence numerous parties to ravage the 
neigbouring countries. One of thefe vallies was wafhed by 
the Acheron^ on the banks of which flood the fmall city of 
Fandofia. While Alexander continued in this camp, the val- 
lies were by fudden rains laid under water, which broke off 
the communication between the three bodies of the king's 
farces. The enemy laid hold of this favourable opportunity 
to attack firft the two pofts, where the king was not, and 
which by reafbn of the inundation he could not any ways 
aHift- Thefe two bodies being without much ado defeated, and 
pur to flight, the Brutii and Lucani without lofs of time fur- 
rounded with all their forces the hill, on which the king him- 
fdf was encamped. His guard confided of two hundred 
Lucani^ who being driven from their country had fled to him 
for refuge. Thefe wrote to the generals of their nation, 
promifing to deliver up to them the king of Epirus dead or 
alive, provided they would receive them into favour > and 
fuffer them to return to their native country. The propofal 
was accepted, and the traitors only waited for a favourable 
opportunity to put their ereachery in execution. As Alexan- 
der was a prince of great courage and refolution, in fpite of 
all oppofition he forced his way through the enemy's army, 
killed one of their generals with his own hand, and having 
with a fmall attendance made his efcape, and gained a neigh- 
bouring wood, he took his rout from thence to the river, the 
name of which he knew not, with a defign to break down the 
bridge after he had croffed it. But finding the bridge carried 
away by the violence of the inundation, he threw himfelf into 
the river on horfeback, when one of the Epirot r,who attended 
him, feeing him in danger of being drowned, cried out, 
Surfed Acheron, thou art jitftly called by a fatal name ; for the 
(* net word Acheron fignifies a torrent of grief. At thefe words 
Alexander^ remembering the anfwer of the oracle, and fearing 
hw fate approached, began to hefitate, being in fufpenfe whe- 
ther he fhould go quite crofs the river or no. While he was 
thus wavering, one of his attendants cried out to him, Htf- 
fw, betrayed prime, baft en to the oppoftte bank j the Lucani, 
)W guard, feck to dcflroy you. At thefe words the king 
turning about, and feeing the Lucani ready to fall upon him, 
drew his fword, and made what ha'te he could lu icuch the 
Vol. IX. Ddd bank, 
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bank, which he had already gained when one of the traitors, 
difcharging a dart at him, killed him on the fpot. His body 
fell into the river, which carried it to the enemy's camp, 
where it was ufed with all the indignity which rage and re- 
venge could fuggeft. After they had barbaroufly defaced it, 
they cut it in two, fending one part to Cofentia 9 and fetting 
up the other as a mark for the foldiers to difcharge their ar- 
rows and darts at. Ac length a woman, whofe hufband and 
children had been taken by Alexander's troops, intreating the 
foldiers with tears in her eyes, to give her the fcattered re- 
mains of the unhappy prince, fince lhe could eafily purchafe 
with them the redemption of her hufband and children, that 
part of the body, which the foldiers poflcflcd, was delivered to 
her, and conveyed by her means firft to Aielapontum, and 
from thence removed to Ep'trus^ where they were configned 
to Cleopatra and Olympian, the former the wife, the latter 
the fifter of the deceafed king. All the antients fpeak 
of this prince as no ways inferior either in courage or conduct 
to his nephew Alexander the Great ; but he had the misfor- 
tune to engage on his firft fetting out with nations inured to 
the toils of war, and no lefs brave than his own Epirots ; 
whence he uicd to fay, that the country, which he propofed 
to conquer, was inhabited by men, whereas the provinces, 
his nephew Alexander went to fubdue, were peopled by wo- 
men only r : Thus he flyled the effeminate nations of Afia> 
which the Macedonian had fubdued. Orofius 1 tells us, that 
he was killed by the Saninites, while he was making the 
neceflary preparations for a war with Romc^ and adds, that 
he was in fuch favour with Philip his brother-in-law, as made 
the world believe that the inclination which that prince had 
for him, was more agreeable to the wickednefs of thofe times, 
than to the laws of nature. Thetdectes wrote a panegyric on 
this king, as Suidas informs us ; he is alfo mentioned l«y 
Demc/ihenes u , and cried up as an able and experienced com- 
mander by all the antients who mention him. 

Alexander was fucceeded in the kingdom by /Eacides the 
fon of Arybbas or Arybas^ and grand fun of A/cetas. T his 
prince efpoufing the caufe of Olympias againft Cajpindn, 
railed a powerful army with a defign to relieve her while be- 
fitgcd in the city of Pydna. But having on this occafion 
forced many of his fuojects into the fervice much againft their 
will, they began to mutiny in the camp, efpecially after rhry 
found ail the puties leading to Pydna feized on by Aiaic'hi^ 

» Ay i. Gh : l. 1. xvii. c. 21 . "Okos. K vi u 
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Cajfander's general. Hereupon /Eacides, being refolved at all 
events to attempt the relief of Olympias, difbanded all thofe 
who feemed unwilling to follow him in this expedition, and 
taking with him fuch only as fliewed themfelves ready to run 
the fame rifk with himfelf, he advanced towards Pydna ; but 
he had fcarce left Epirus , when thofe he had fent back re- 
volted from him, and drawing their fellow-citizens into the fame 
revolt, declared by a common decree of the ftate, that Ma- 
udes had forfeited the crown, banifhed him the kingdom, and 
entered into an alliance with Cajfander. This, as Diodorus 
Si cuius obferves, was the fir ft rebellion that had happened 
in Epirus from the time that Neoptolemus, the fon of Achilles, 
had reigned' there, the kingdom having ever before defcended 
by right of fucceflion from father to fon w . Cajfander imme- 
diately difpatehed' Lycifcus into Epirus to take upon him in 
his name the government of that kingdom, injoining him to 
ufe the natives with all poffible moderation. However, 
the Epirots were foon reconciled to their king, and, recal- 
ling him from baniftiment, replaced him on the throne of his 
anceftors, which he did not long enjoy, being killed the 
fame year in a battle fought with Philip the brother of Caj- 
fander x . 

Upon his death the crown was conferred upon Alcetas his Alcetas II- 
brother, who had been banifhed by his father Aryhas on ac- 
count of his violent temper. As he was an inveterate enemy 
to Caffander, Lycifcus, Cajfander' *s general in Acarnania, 
marched with an army into Epirus , hoping, as the affairs of 
that kingdom were not yet well fettled, to depofe him. Alcetas 
hearing of the enemy's march, difpatehed two of his fons, 
Alexander and Teucer ^\x\x.o all the provinces and cities of his do- 
minions, to raife what forces they could ; and in the mean time 
marched out himfelf with the few troops he had to make head 
againft Lycifcus, whom he found encamped at Caffopia. As 
Lycifcus's army was far more numerous than the king's, they 
fell upon him before he had time to fortify his camp, and ob- 
liged him, after he had been abandoned by moll of his troops, 
to (hut himfelf up in the city of Eurynienas, where he was 
clofcly befieged. But in the mean time his fon Alexander 
arriving with powerful fuccours, a (harp engagement enfued, 
in which great numbers of Lycifcus's men were cut off, and 
among ft the others Micythus, a commander of great reputa- 
tion, L) fa rider the Athenian, governor of Leucadia, and many 
other pci fons of diftindlion. A few day* after this valluiy 
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Dinias brought new fupplies for Lycifcus^ whereupon a fe- 
cond battle being fought, Alexander and Teucer with their fa- 
ther jflcetas were forced to fave themfelves by flight, and a- 
bandon the city of Eurymenas to the enemy, who plundered 
it, and razed it to the ground. Cajfander^ upon the news 
of the defeat of his forces, not having received any intelligence 
of the victory they gained afterwards, haftened into Epirus 
to fuccour his general ; but being informed on his arrival 
of the fuccefs that had attended him in the fecond engagement, 
inftead of purfuing the war, he thought it advifeable to enter 
into a treaty with the Epirots ; and having concluded a peace 
upon honourable terms, he withdrew his troops, and reftor- 
ed tranquillity to the kingdom of Epirus. Alcetas being 
thus difen gaged from fo trouble fome a war, began to exer- 
cife, as he was a prince of a moft tyrannical temper, all forts 
of cruelties over his fubje&s ; which fo provoked them, that 
having made a general in fur reel: ion, they murdered both him 
and his two fons, Hejioneas and Nifus, who were then very 
young. Alexander and Teucer had the good fortune to 
make their efcape, and never afterwards appeared in Epirus 7. 
Pyrrhus. Alcetas was fucceeded by Pyrrhus, a prince of great fame in 

hiftory. He was the fon of Macides, of whom we have 
fpoke above, by Philip the daughter of Menon the Thejfali- 
an y one of the Heraclida ; fo that Pyrrhus was by the fa- 
ther defcended from Achilles, and from Hercules by the mo- 
ther 2 . When the Epirots revolted from his father, and 
drove him from the throne, it was with much difficulty that 
Pyrrhus, then ari infant at the breaft, efcaped falling into 
the hands of the rebels. He was after various adventures 
Narrowly convc y e d by Androcles and Angelus, two Epirot lords, to 
efcapesfal- ^ court D f Glaucias king of Illyricum, who, as fome au- 
hhand C ' lors con J e< ^ ure ' ^ad married his aunt Beroa, the daughter 
of the r °^ ^irybha* > an d grand-daughter of king Alcetas Glaucias hefi- 
bpllhus 6 tated a great while, as Plutarch informs us b , before he would 
Epirots. admit the young prince into his palace, the fear he was in of 

provoking Cajfander, an implacable enemy to JEacides, keep- 
ing him in fufpenfe. Hereupon thofe who had refcued the 
infant prince from the fury of the rebels had recourfe to 
intreaties, and imploring the king's protection, laid the child 
at his feet, who taking hold of his royal robes, raifed himfclf 
up, and with his arms grafped the king's knees. Hereupon 
Glaucias tenderly embracing him, and protefting that he 
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would defend him at the hazard of his life and dominions, 
delivered him to his queen to be educated with his own chil- 
dren c . Other writers tell us, that the infant, actuated by 
fotne extraordinary impulfe, fixed his eyes on the altars of 
the domeftic gods,' as if he claimed the protection of thofe 
deities, who were lovers of hofpitality ; and that Glaucias^ 
ftruck at this fight, concluded, that the gods took the young 
prince under their protection, and thoughtit his duty to bring 
up young Pyrrbus with all poffihle care <*. In the mean time 
Cajfander^ hearing that the unfortunate prince had found a 
retreat in the court of Glaucias, folicited the king to de- 
liver him up into his hands ; but neither his repeated inftan- 
ces, nor the two hundred talents he offered Glaucias, could 
induce him to commit fo bafe an action ; he was ftruck with 
horror at the propofal, rejected it with indignation ; and having 
given the banifhed and perfecuted prince an education fuitable to 
his rank, as foon as he attained the twelfth year of his age, he 
fent him back into Epirus at the head of a powerful army, Placed on 
and placed him on the throne of his anceftors e . Jujiin tells *be throne 
us, that the Molojfians^ his fubjects, changing their hatred h G'auci- 
into companion, recalled him of their own accord, and af- 88 °f 
figned him guardians ro govern the kingdom in his name till ^ty r i cum - 
he was of age He enjoyed the kingdom in great peace 
and tranquillity till he was feventeen, when thinking himfelf 
fufficiently fettled on the throne, he left Epirus for a while 
in order to be prefent in Illyricum at the nuptials of one of 
the fons of Glaucias 9 with whom he had been educated. 
But he was no fooner gone than the Mohjfians, taking ad- 
vantage of his abfence, revolted anew, drove all his friends 
out of the kingdom, feized on his treafurcs, and conferred 
the crown on Neoptelemus his great uncle. Pyrrbus being ^*Epi- 
by this unexpected revolt diverted of all his dominions, and ™ ts t^ ace 
deftitute of fufficient fuccours, to recover them, retired to^ c ^ to ' 
Demetrius^ the fon of Antlgonus, commonly known bv the fa throne 
furname of Poliorcetcs y who had married his filter Deida- JC >one ' 
mia. From that great commander he learnt the art of war, 
ferving under him with the companions and fellow- fold iers 
of Alexander the Great. In the famous hattle of Iff us he 
diftinguifhed himfelf, young ns he wis, in a very eminent 
manner, having fought with increJihle bravery, and repulfed 
the enemy on that fide, where he was po'tcd T Demetrius 
nevertheless loft the battle ; but Pyrrbus very feafunably co- 
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vered Greece^ and faved for his brother-in-law the Greek ci- 
ties, which that prince had confided to his care. Nor was this 
the only proof he gave of his affe&ion for Demetrius ; for a 
peace being at length concluded between him and Ptolemy by 
the interpofition of Seleucus, Pyrrhus consented to be one of 
the hoftiiges, who were fent into Egypt to fecure the exe- 
cution of the treaty. 

During his abode at the court of Egypt ht was general- 
ly admired for the fweetnefs of his temper, the regularity 
of his conduit, and his great dexterity and addrefs in all forts 
of manly excrcifes. His chief aim was to make his court to 
Berenice, who had the greateft afcendant over Ptolemy, and 
furpafled all the other women of the court in beauty as well 
as prudence. And herein he was very fuccefsful, for he fo 
gained her by his noble and obliging behaviour, that fhe pre- 
vailed upon her hulband to give him her daughter Jntigone^ 
in preference to feveral young princes who demanded her. 
Antigone was the daughter of the favourite queen by Philip 
her firft hufband, a Macedonian lord of no great fame. Af- 
ter Pyrrhus had married her, Berenice^ defirous to fee her 
daughter become a queen, induced Ptolemy to fupply her 
Recovers f° n ~* n ~' aw w ' tn fuflicient forces to recover his kingdom. 
his king- With thefe he failed into Epirus, and having defeated in a 
domwitb battle Neoptolemus, whom the Molojftans had placed on the 
the aft/i- throne, he recovered his paternal dominions. Neoptolemus 
ance of had recourfe to the neighbouring princes \ but Pyrrhus , to 
Ptolemy avoid the evil confequences of a civil war, condefcended to 
king of E- give him up part of his dominions. Neoptolemus at firft feem- 
gyp c - ed to be well fatisfied with part of the kingdom ; but having 

foon after at the inftigation of the enemies of Pyrrhus at- 
tempted to poifon him, he was by his orders put to death h . 
Pyrrhus having by his death got pofleflion of the whole king- 
djm of Epirus, continued no longer idle in his dominions ; 
but marching into the neighbouring countries performed thole 
great feats we have defcribed in the hiftory of Macedon l , and 
therefore fhall not repeat in this place. 

This warlike prince being obliged by Lyfimachm to aban- 
don the kingdom of Macedon, which he had taken from his 
brother-in-law Demetrius 9 as we have related elfewhere k , 
might have puffed his days in tranquillity among his fubje&s, 
enjoying the fweets of peace, and governing his people a- 
grccable to the rules of jullice. But his reftlefs temper, and 
unbounded ambition, made him feize with joy on the firit op- 
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Portunity that offered of plunging himfeJf into new trou- 
bles. 

The inhabitants of Tarentum were then at war with the 
Romans , and not finding themfelves in a condition to op- 
pofe fo formidable an enemy with their own ftrength, they 
caft their eyes upon Pyrrhus, and difpatched embafladors to 
him, not only from themfelves, but from all the Greek ci- Invited hy 
ties in Italy, enjoining them to acquaint him, that they Taren- 
wanted only a leader of experience and reputation ; that Ta- tines inf 
rentum was not the only city, whofe forces would join him ; Italy, 
that the Me flap tans, Lucanians, Samnites, Brut tans y and ma- 
ny other rich and populous nations, weary either of bearing 
the Roman yoke, or of being in continual dread of it, were 
ready toaflift him in exterminating the haughty and imperious 
republic ; that he might depend on being fupplied at his arri- 
val with three hundred thoufand foot, and twenty thoufand 
horfe,EsfV. The joy, with which Pyrrhus received a propofal 
fo agreeable to his difpofition, may be eafily imagined. His 
head was filled with the exploits of Alexander the Great, and 
his frequently converfing with the generals, who had ferved 
under that conqueror, had ftrongly inclined him to attempt 
in the weft what Alexander had with fo much glory perform- 
ed in the eaft. He therefore willingly clofed with the propo- 
fal of the Tarentxne embafladors, promifing to pafs over into 
Italy with all poffible expedition, and employ the whole 
ftrength of his kingdom in refcuing them from the opprefiion 
they groaned under. However, before he began to make 
the neceflary preparations, heisfaid to have confulted the o- 
racle of Delphos, about the fuccefs of his intended expediti- 
on j on which occafion the anfwer of the god was uttered 
in fuch terms as might equally fignify, either that he fhould 
conquer the Romans, or the Romans him ; but the defire he 
had of embarquing in this expedition made him interpret the 
ambiguous anfwer in his own favour 

A Theffalian named Cyn/as was at this time Pyrrhus'* prime 
minifter and chief favourite. He was a man of moft extra- 
ordinary parts, being an experienced officer, an able politici- 
an, and the moft eloquent orator of his age : the art of ora- 
tory he had learned under Dcmojlhencs, that of war under the 
companions of Alexander the Great, and politics by long ex- 
perience, having been always employed hy Pyrrhus in the moft 
difficult negociations. The art of perfuafion, of which he 
was mafter, and the fecret he had of infinuating himfclf in- 
to the affections of thofe he dealt with, enabled him to con- 

M , lut. ibid. & Cic. de Divin. 1. ii. 
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quer all difficulties in the bufinefs be tranfa&ed for his m af- 
ter ; infomuch, that Pyrrhus himfclf ufed to fay, that he had 
gained more cities by the eloquence and perfuafive difcourfes 
of Cyneas 9 than he could poflioly have conquered by force of 
arms. He was by profcffion a phiiofopher of the left of £- 
picurusy which was not then come into difrepute through the 
ill ufe that corrupt men afterwards made of the principles 
they profefTed. At court he maintained the character of a 
man of virtue, and a lover ot truth, who was not capable of 
deceiving by mean flatteries, and vet had fubmiffion enough 
to execute, without murmuring, the orders that were given 
contrary to his advice. Pyrrhus, who repofed an entire con- 
fidence in this great man, could not help communicating to 
him the vaft projects he was forming : having therefore cal- 
led him into his cabinet, after he had d if milled the Tartntine 
Difcfohs emua ^ aUurs 5 The Tarentinesj f*id he, invite me over into 
bis defan ^ ta h'-> which opens to me a large field ot glory. Tofubduethe 
to Cyneas. & omam 1S to conquer the well : and how eafy is it to fub- 

due them ! Hetruria finds them employment on one hand, 
and Jail the nations on this fide of the Tyber, quite to the fea- 
fhore, are ready to take up arms under my command againft 
that ambitious and haughty republic. Tell me impartially what 
you think of this expedition. Cyneas^ without dilapproving his 
defign upon Italy, asked him whither he defigned to turn his 
arms, if the gods lhould be fo gracious as to crown his attempts 
upon that country with the wifli'd- for fuccefs. To tin's queiKon 
Pyrrhus without hefitation anfwered, that from Italy he de- 
figned to pafs over into Sicily , where he fliould find all things 
in confufion on account of the death of king /fgathocles, who 
had kept die Sicilians in awe. And how many fruitful pro- 
vinces, faid he, fhall I find there, either ready to receive me 
after the convjueft of Italy, or not in a condition to oppole 
my victorious troops ! And when Sicily (hall have fu omit- 
ted to you, where do you intend to make war next ? re- 
plied Cyneas. The thing f peaks itfelf, anfwered Pyrrhus j 
from Sicily I v/ili fail over into Africa. The Carthaginians 
are not invincible. Jgathoc/es furptized them with a fcwfliips, 
and was very near making himfclf king of Carthage. And 
when I fhall have t:\ken that city, who will be able to make 
head againft me ? Macedon, which I formerly conquered, 
and every province of Greece, fhall be part of my future con- 
quells. And aftc/ all thefe victories, faid Cyneas , how (hall 
we employ ourfelves, and difpofe of our time ? 1 will then, 
fubjoined Pyrrhus, take fome reft after all my fatigues, and 
enjoy the pleafurcs of life with you. At thefe words the 

wife phil'jfopher interrupting him, And what prevents you, 

faid 
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/aid he, from enjoying that happinefs now, which you propofe to 
feek through fo many toils and labours, w ith the hazard of never 
being able to find it ? Why fliould you purchafe a t fo dear a rate, 
the gratifications which you may now enjoy without the leaft 
trouble ? Thefe words made Tome impreifion upon the king ; 
but his ambition getting the better of his underftanding, he 
perfifted in his defign ; and covering his ambitious views 
with the appearance of virtue, It is hereditary in my fa- 
mily, faid he, to affift the miferable : we ought not to make 
war for ourfelves aJone, but to relieve the opprefled. Being 
thus unalterably fixed in his defign of fubjedting all Italy, the &*fik>** 
better to conceal it, he caufed a very artful claufe to be in- 0tt , a ™ ar 
ferted in his treaty with the Tarentines, viz. that when he had ^ 
once relieved Tarentum, he fliould not be detained in Italy, 0inan!>4 
but allowed to return to Epirus. He likewife required that 
fome of the embaffadors fliould continue in his dominions, 
under pretence of affifting him in making the neceflary 
preparations for war ; but in reality, that they might be 
as fo many hoftages to fecure the fidelity of the Taren- 
tines ». 

Having taken thefe prudent precautions, he immedi- 
ately difpatched Cyneas with part of his fleet and a detach- 
ment of three thoufand foot to Tarentum^ where that artful 
minifter foon changed the face of affairs, the chief men of 
the city being, notwithftanding the embaffy they had fent 
to Pyrrhus, inclined to come to an agreement with the Ro- 
mans ; nay, they had even chofen for their chief magiftrate 
one Agis, who was a fincere friend to the Romans, and acted 
in concert with L. Emilius Barbula the Roman general, hop- 
ing by that means to reconcile his countrymen to Rome, and 
make them lay afide their defign of receiving the king of E- 
firm. But Cyneas by his eloquence and infinuating behavi- 
our prevailed upon the Tarentines to depofe Agis, and place 
one of the emballiidors, who had been fent into Epirus, in 
his room. After this he perfuaded them to deliver up their 
citadel to one Milo an Epirot, who was arrived a few days be- 
fore with frefh fuccours, and the agreeable news, that Pyrrhus 
would foon be there in perfon at the head of a numerous 
army. The Tarentines., impatient to fee the king of Epirus 
among them, upon this advice difpatched their gallies and a 
great number of tranfports with all forts of provifions and a 
large fum of money, to Epirus, in order to convey Pyrrhus 
with his troops and elephants fafe to Tar en turn. The convoy Pyrrhus 

no fooncr arrived than theking inibarqued, Cyneas and Milo imbarques 

for luly. 

^PtuT.ibid. Dion, in excerpt. Zonah. I. viii. 
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Year of having paved the way for him fo well, that his atitho* 
the Flood, rity Was already as well eftablifhed in TaMMum* as in £- 
2719. pirns. Before the arrival of the Tarenttne 1 fleet he had fet* 
Before tied the government of* his dominions durirfg his abfence. He 
Chrift, j e f t Ptolemy, his fon by Antigone the daughter of Berenice, 
28 °- who was then fifteen years old, regent of Epirus tinder the 
t^VNJ tuition' of Ptole?ny Cerounus king of Macedan. He took his 

two younger fons Alexander and Hclenus (L) fritfr him into 
'Italy , to amufe arid entertain him in this long* expedition. 
Before his departure, he had likewife borrowed fliips, men, 
and money, of the kings his friends ; fo that his army con- 
fided of twenty two thoufand foot, three thoufand' foorfe, fiv e 
hundred {lingers, and fifty elephants, according to fn/lin n ? 
which Plutarch reduces to twenty °. Among thefe troops wer e 
about fevfcn thoufand of thdfe brave Macedonians, Who had 
conquered Afia under Akxaridtr the Great. His 1 fleet was 
compofed 6f the fhips of Epirus, the gallies of Tarentum, and 
thdfe which Antigonus Gotiaius had fent him. "With thefe 
he immediately fet fail about the end of the winter, the ea- 
ger defire he had of getting to Italy, not fuffering him to wait 
for a more' favourable feafon. But his impatience had like 
His fleet t0 ^ ave co ^ him dear ; for he had fcarce got out into the 
difperfed °P en f ea ? when a violent ftorm from the north droVe'him out 
byafiorm* of his courfe, and difperfed his fleet. The (hip, on board 

of which the king was, being large and high built 3 gained by 

n Justin. 1. xvii.c. z. °Piut, ibid* 



(L^ After the death of Antigone', the daughter of Berenice, /V 
rhus married feveral wives. The fir ft was" the daughter of Antoleoa, 
king of the P Romans. The fecund by name* Bireemta, was the 
daughter of Bardullis, king of the Illyrians. The third vtasLanafii, 
the daughter of Agdt/jocles, king of Syraeufe. The latter brought 
him the Ifland of Corey ra, which her father had feized, fbr her 
portion. By her he had Alexander ; and Helenas, the youngeft oi 
all his children, by Bircenna. Plutareb tells us, that ail the chil 
dren of Pytrhm derived a warlike genius from their father, which 
was greatly improved by their education, and adds, that one 0! 
them having alked him, to which of his children he defigned to 
leave the kingdom of Epirus? the king anfwered, To him who 
has the flwrpelt fword. Lanajfa, who was once his fa- 
vourite wife, grew at lafl jealous of him, thinking' he preferred 
his other wives to her, and retiring to Corcyta, there married D< 
metritis (102). 



(102) Plut. in Pyrrho. 
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the caret of the pilot and- mariners thecoaft of Italy the firft, 
after a voyage of infinite fatigue and danger. The few fhips 
that followed f the- king ftrucjc againft the rocks on the Mejfa- 
j>ian.fhore 9 and were dafhed to pieces. While Pyrrhus was 
preparing to come aihore, the inhabitants having flocked from 
all quarters to fee him, a frefh accident was very near deflxoy- 
ing the^deliverer of Italy? as they ftiled him, and difappointr 
ing the^expeAation of the Tar entities. For a land wind rif- 
ing all on a fudden with great violence, drove Pyrrhus out to 
fea. again. This new danger was, greater than any he had 
met with in his paflage, the mariners expecting that his fhip, 
being furioufly beat by huge waves, would founder at each Jnd bim- 
ftock it fuftained. In this extremity the intrepid Pyrrhus did fclfindan- 
not hefxtate a moment, but as the fhore was not far off, i er °f 
threw himfelf into the fea, and was immediately followed by W % 
his guards, and thofe friends he had on board, without doubt, 
to take pare of his perfon, and fave him at the danger of their 
own lives; but as the night was extremely dark, and the 
fea ran very high, he ftruggled with the waves till day-break, 
when the wind abating, he reached the land with the affift- 
ance of the Mejfapians, who ftood on the fhore. The long 
fatigue he had fuftained during great part of the night, 
weakened him to fuch a degree, that be could not ftand 



ithout being fupported by his guards. But what gave him 
the greateft uneafinefs was the apprehenfion he was under of 
bis army being loft; for he had with him only two thoufand 
men, a few horfes, and two elephants, animals which had 
never before been Teen in Italy. With thefe he crofted 
Meffapia^ and marched dire&ly to Tar en turn P. 

Cyneas no iboner heard what had happened to Pyrrhus, but Arrives at 
he advanced to meet him at the head of a ftrong detachment, Tarentum 
and conducted him fafe to Tarentum, where he was received 
with loud acclamations and all poflible dcmonftrations of joy. 
The Tarentines, who were intirely devoted to their pleafures, 
rxpe&ed that he fhould tajce all the fatigues of the war on him- 
\Af, and expofe his Epirots only to danger. And indeed 
Pyrrhus for fome days diflembled his defign, and fuffered the 
Tnrenthtes to indulge without reftraint their ufual diverfions. 
Hut his fhips, which had been difperfed all over the Ionian fen, 
arriving one after another, and with them the troops which he 
haJ put on board of then* in Epn us, he began to reform the 
difordcrs that prevailed in the city. The theatre was the 
ijLlcc to which the idle 7a rent hies rcforted daily in great innii 
;■ is, and where the incendiaries ftirred up the people to le ■ 
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dition with their harangues 5 he therefore caufed it to be fhut 
up, as he did likewife the public gardens, porticoes,, and pla- 
ces of exercife, where the inhabitants ufed to entertain them- 
Reforms felves with news, and fpeak with great freedom of their go- 
the man- vernors, cenfuring their conduct, and fettling the govern- 
or* of the ment according to their different humours, which occaftoned 
aren * great divilions, and rent the city into various factions. As 

they were a very voluptuous and indolent people, they fpent 
whole days and nights in feafts, mafquerades, plays* fsfr. and 
thefe Pyrrhus abfolutely prohibited as no lefs dangerous than 
the aflemblies of prating politicians. They were utter lb-ang- 
ers to military exercifes and the art of handling arms j but 
Pyrrhus having caufed an exa£l regifter to be made of 
all the young men who werejfit for war, picked out the flrong- 
«(t among them, and incorporated tliem among his own troops, 
faying, that he would take it upon him to give them cou- 
rage. He exercifed them daily for feveral hours, and on that 
occafion behaved himfelf with an inexorable feverity, inflicting 
exemplary punifhments on fuch as did not attend, or failed in 
their duty. By thefe wife meafures he prevented feditions 
among the citizens, and inured their youth to military difci- 
pline 5 and becaufe many, who had not been accuftomed to 
fuch feverity and rigour, withdrew from their native country, 
Pyrrhus , by a public proclamation, declared all thofe guilty of 
death, whofhould attempt to abandon their country, or ab- 
fent themfelvcs from the common mufters 

The Tarentines^ being now fenfible that Pyrrhus was de- 
termined to be their m after, began loudly to complain of his 
conduct ; but he being informed of whatever puffed among 
them by his fpies, who infinuatcd themfelvcs into all compa- 
nies, privately difpatched the moft factious, and fent thofe, 
whom he fufpecTred, under various pretences, to his fon's court 
in Epirus. Amongft the latter was Arijiarchus y a famous 
orator, who/e eloquence gave Pyrrhus no fmall jealoufyj for 
orators had in thole days a great influence over the multitude, 
efpecully in the Greek cities where popular government ob- 
tained. As Arijiarchus had, we may fay, an abfolute au- 
thority in the city, Pyrrhus made it his chief bufinefs to lef- 
fen his reputation among his fellow-citizens, pretending a 
ftrift friend/hip for the orator, and giving out, that in many 
things, which were difpleafing to the Turentines^ he had a£led 
according to his advice. But Arijiarchus in his private dif- 
cuurfes undeceived them, letting them know, that he enter- 
tained the fame thoughts of Pyrrhus as the multitude. The 
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king therefore, thinking it neceflary to remove lb dangerous 
an enemy, fent him to his fon on an embaffy, which, he faid, 
was of the utmoft importance. Ariftarchus faw through the 
artifice, but pretending to be altogether unacquainted with 
it, accepted the deputation, and chufing a veflel, the com- 
mander of which was intirely at his devotion, fet fail, as Pyr- 
rhus imagined, for Epirus. But he had no fooner loft fight 
of the land, than be ordered the pilot to return to Italy, and 
put in at fome port, from whence he might go fafely by land 
to Rome. The pilot obeyed, and Arifiarchus , on his ar- 
rival in that metropolis, acquainted the fenate with the ftate 
of Tarentum and the defigns of Pyrrhus, Hereupon Fabricius 
was immediately difpatched to vifit the Roman colonies and 
the allies of the republic, to fortify fome places, and exhort 
the cities to continue fteady in their alliance with Rome. And 
truly thefe precautions were neceflary, the allies of the repub- 
lic being in many places inclined to defert her, and ready to 
join a king famous for his exploits, who promifed them a 
happy deliverance from all manner of fubje&ion r . 

In the mean time P. Valerius Lavinus the Roman conful, 
entering the country of the Lucanians, who were in alliance 
with the Tarentines, committed great ravages there, and hav- 
ing taken and fortified one of their caftles, waited in that 
neighbourhood for Pyrrhus. The king, tho' he had not yet 
received any fuccours from the Samnites, Meffapians, and 
other allies of the Tarentines^ thought it highly diflionourable 
to continue fliut up in a city, while the Romans were ravag- 
ing the country of his friends. He therefore took the field 
with the troops he had brought with him from Epirus y fome 
recruits of Tarentum, and a fmall number of Italians. But 
before he began hoftilities, he wrote the following letter to 
Lavinus : Pyrrhus to Lavinus health. / am informed, that Writes a 
you command an army, which is to make war upon the Taren- haughty 
tines. Dijband it without delay, and lay your pretentions be- * e f* er t0 
fore me. After I have heard both parties, I will give judg- * co "f u * 
me tit, and know how to make my fentence be obeyed. Lavinus a=v,nus# 
anfwered the king with all the haughtinefsof a Roman : Know, 
Pyrrhus, that we neither admit you as a judge, nor fear you tj*% e 
as an enemy. Does it become you to take upon you to judge us^ y u ^ s 
who have yourfelf injured us by landing in Italy without the con- j- n 
fmt of our republic ? JVe will have no arbitrator but Mars, the 
author of our race, and protestor of our arms* The king, up- 
on the receipt of this letter, immediately marched towards 
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r Plut. ibid. Dion in excerpt. Ursin. Polyd. 1. i. c. 7. 
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thofe parts where kavinus was- waiting fortiito,, TshQ^Ifymmi 
were encamped on the hither fide of the riven Sinis ; a.nd Byr-% 
rhusy appearing on the oppofite bank, made- it his firft bu(i* 
nefe to- reconnoicre the enemy's camp in.perfony andfte wh^t 
appearance they made. With, this view he. erotfed the. r^ver 
attended byMegaclas oqe of his officers and chief fa,v,oujcifss j. 
and' having obferved the confid's intrenchraenjSft, the? majj^ 
ner in which he had pofledhis advanced guards*. 3fld: the good 
ord'er of his camp, he was greaflly fiirprized y and, addrefling 
A&gacleSy Thefe people, faid he, are not fuch barbarians as 
we tafee them to be ; let U3 try them before we? condemn 
them (M). On his return he changed bis refolmioa of at-: 
tacking them, and fhutting himfelf up in his intrenchments, 
waited for the arrival of the confederate troops. In tjhemeaa 
time he pofted ftrong guards along the river to prevent the 
enemy from paffing it, and contiauaHy fent out fcou.es to dif- 
cover the defigns, and watch the motions of the.eonful. Some 
©f thefe being taken by the advanced guards of the Romans, 
the confu] himfelf led them through his eam-p, and having 
fhewed them his army, fent them back to the ki.og, tejijng 
them, that he had many other troops to ihew them irj due 
time r . 

Attacked Lavintv being determined to draw the enemy to a battle 
bx t/'/Rtm before Pyrrhus received the reinforcements he expected* hav- 
ing harangued his troops, marched to the banks of the Siris, 
ana there drawing up his infantry in battalia^ ordered the 

r Plut. ibid. Justin. I. xviii. c. 2. Pausan. in Bceotic. 

(M) Aurelius Victor and Flams make Pyrrhus talk in a very dif- 
ferent manner on this occafion, and altogether foreign to, the pur- 
pose. The nrit telle us, that at the fight of the Roman army he 
cried out, chat his fate was like that of Hercules, fince he likewife 
had a hydra to encounter ; and Floras, that when he faw the Ra- 
man troops, he compiaiqed of his being born under the famecon- 
Jtellation with Hercules, fince fo many enemies, like the heads of 
the hydra of Lerna, ftarted up out of their own blood. Cyncas, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, and not Pyrrhus, made this comparifon, after 
he had obfcrved how quickly the Roman army was recruited, and 
the legions filled up, notwitftanding the great lofs they had faftaia- U 
ed in the firft battle. On this occafion the refleclion of Cyneas was |j 
a very fenfible one, and the comparifon obvious and natural ; but 
it would have been highly abfurd in the circumilances in which the f 
above-mentioned authors fuppofe Pyrrhus to have rnade it, tfoat is, 
before he had engaged the Romans, or gained any viclory over W 
them ; for how could he then compare them to the hydra, whole 

heads grew up as faftas Hercules cut them off ? 
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<avalry to 'file off, and marichia r great :Wsapabout, in order to 
find; a'paffage fome place not' defended.' by *he enemy- Ac- 
cordingly -they paffed the river without being<obferved, and 
falling ; upon the guards, which Pyrrbus had potted on the 
banks over-againfl: the confular army, gave the infantry an 
opportuniry of croffing the river on bridges, which L&vinus 
had prepared for that purpofe* But before they got overt 
Pyrrhus haftening from his camp, which was at fome diftance 
from the i river, hoped :to cut the Roman army in pieces* 
while they .were,difordered with the difficulties of pafiing the 
rive/, and climbing up the fteep bants. But tfie cavalry co- 
vering* the infantry, and ftanding between them and; the E pi- 
rots ^ gave them-' time to form themselves- on the banks of the 
river* On' the -other hand, Pyrrhustlrew up his men asfaft 
as they eaiue from the camp, and performed* fuch feats of va- 
lour, that^the Romans' thought him worthy of the great re- 
putation! he had' acquired. 

As the cavalry 'alone had hitherto engaged, . Pyrrhus^ who 
confided unoft in his infantry, haftened. back to the camp in 
order to? bring thein to the charge : but took two precautions 
before* he*began the attack; the firft was to ride through the 
ks, and (hew himfelf to the whole army ; for his horfe 
having been; iflled- raider bim in the -firft. onfet, a report had 
been. fpread**h*it he- was 'Jailed ; the fecorrd was to change his 
habit afldiiheimet with Megacles\ for having been known 
in the* engagement of the horfe by the.richnefs of his attire Pyrrhus 
and-atftaour, many • of the Romans had aimed at him in par* is in great 
ticuiar, ufo that he was with the utmoft « difficulty taken up danger m 
and faved 'after' his liovfe was killed under him. Thus dif- the begin- 
guifed, <he ted his. phalanx agalnft the. Rc?nan legions, and at- °f^ f 
tacked'- thetn 1 with incredible, fury. iLavinus fuftained the 
{hodlfrwitb'great'refblflition,' fo that the vi&ory was for many 
hours'wa'rmTydifputed. The Romans gave £ eve ral times way 
tQth&'EpirMs^andthe : £pirrts to; the 'Romans ; bat both par- 
ries rallied - again,- and were brought back To the charge by 
their commanders. 'Megacles in 1 the attire and . »helmet of 
Pyrrhiis -was in - places, and well fupporced the character 
rie had'tffltimed. 'But his difguife at laft proved fatal to him : 
bra Rfanan knight, by name Dexter ^ taking him for the 
king, followed him' Where ever he went, and having found 
an opportunity of difcharging a blow at him, ftruck him 
dead on the fpot, ftript him of his helmet .and armour, and 
cjrried them in triumph to the conful, who by.ihewingto 
the Epirots the fpoils of their king, !u terrified them, that 
they began to give ground. But Pyrrhus appearing bare- 
headed in the fiill files of his phalanx, and riding through all 

the 
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the lines, undeceived his men, and infpired them with new 
courage. The advantage feemed to be pretty equal on both 
But atlaft fides, when Lavinus ordered his cavalry to advance \ which 
defeats the Pyrrhus obferving, drew up twenty elephants in the front of 
Romans. jjj s armv WIt h towers on their backs full of bowmen. The 

very fight of thofe dreadful animals chilled the bravery of 
the Romans , who had never before feen them. However 
they ftill advanced, till their horfes, not being able to bear 
the fmel] of them, and frightened at the ft range noife they 
made, took head, and either threw their riders, or carried them 
off fullftretch in fpite of their utmoft efforts. In the mean 
rime the archers, difcharging fliowersof dacts from the tow- 
ers, wounded feveral of the Romans in that confufion, while 
others were trod to death by the elephants- Notwithftanding 
the diforder of the cavalry, the legionaries ftill kept their 
ranks, and could not be broke, till Pyrrhus atttacked them 
in perfbn at the head of the Thejfalian horfe. The onfet 
was fo furious, that they were forced tp yield, and retire 
in diforder. The king of Epirus reftrained the ardour of his 
troops, and would not fuffer them to purfue the enemy, an 
elephant which had been wounded by a Roman foldier, named 
Minucciusy having caufed a great diforder in his army. This 
accident favoured the retreat of the Romans, and gave them 
time to repafs the rivet, and take gsfuge in dpulia c . Dio- 
nyfius HalicarnaJJeus make the lofs of the Ramans in this firft 
battle amount to fifteen thoufand men ; but Hieronymus* quoted 
by the fame hiftorian, reduces it to feven thoufand : according 
to the former Pyrrhus loft thirteen thoufand, and four thou- 
fand only according to the latter. The Epirot remained mafter 
•of the field, and had thepleafure to fee the Romans fly before 
him j but the victory coft him dear, a great number of - his 
Hisvicto- beft officers and foldiers having been flain in the batde; 
ry cop him whence he was heard to fay after the aftion, that he was both 
dear. conqueror and conquered, and that if he gained fuch another 

victory, he fhould be obliged to return to Epirus alone. He 
was fo far from being elated with the advantage he had got, 
that when he hung up the fpoils he had taken from the enemy, 



Jupi 



ter, / have conquered an invincible nation^ and am conquered 



1 DroN, Ha l i c a n n ass, 1. iii. Plut. ibid, Eutrop. 1. ii- 
Oros. I. iv. c. 2. 
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jy ^ yZ?a&r u (N). His firft care after the a&ion was to bury 
the dead, with which the plain was covered ; and herein he 
jnade no diftin&ion between the Romans and his own Epirots. 
In viewing the bodies of the former, he obferved that none of 
tbem had received any dilhonourable wounds, that they had 
ail fallen in the pofts affigned them, Hill held their f words 
in their hands, and fhewed even after their death a certain 
martial air and fiercenefs in their faces ; and on this occafion 
it was, that he uttered thofe famous words : O that Pyrrhus 
had Romans for his foldiers, or the Romans Pyrrhus for 
their leader ! Together we flwuld fubdue the whole world w . 

The king of Epirus underftood the art of war too well 
not to reap what advantage he could from his vidtory. He 
broke into the countries in alliance with the Romans like a 
torrent, plundered the lands of the republic, and made in- 
curfions even into the neighbourhood of Rome. Many ci- Makes 
tics opened their gates to him, and in a Ihort time he made 
bimfelf matter of the greateft part of Campania. While he m *fa °f 
was in that fruitful province, fubfifting his troops there at the *begreateft 
expence of the Romans he was joined by the Samnites, ?* rt °f 
Lucanians, and Meffapians^ whom he had fo long expe&ed. . am P a " 
After having reproached them for their delay, he gave them 
a good ftiare of the fpoils he had taken from the enemy \ and 
having by this means gained their affections, he marched 
without lofs of time to lay fiege to Capua \ but Lavinus 
having rlready received a reinforcement of two legions, 
threw fome troops into the city, which obliged Pyrrhus to 
drop his defign, and leaving Capua to march ftrait to 
Naples. Lavinus followed him, harafljng his troops on 
their march, and at length, by keeping his army in that 
neighbourhood, forced him to give over all thoughts of ma- 
king himfelf mafter of that important city. The king then 
aJIona fudden took his rout towards Rome by the Latin Pre- 
pay, furprifed Fregellee^ and marchi% through the councrygellsc. 
of the Hernici, fat down before Pranejle. There from the 
lop of a hill he had the pleafure of feeing Rome, and is faid to 
have advanred fo near the walls, that he drove a cloud of duft 
into the city. But he was foon forced to retire by the other 
conful T. Coruncanius, who having reduced Hctruria, was 

u Plut. ibid. Oros. 1. iv. c. i. w F/.or. 1. viii. 

(N) The words of this infeription, as they have been tranfmit- 
tcd to us in verfe, are, 

Q*ti itivifli ante fit ere wrr t pater optbnc Okmpi, 

Ho j fcf ego in pttgna <via t <vtftnfque Jum ab iijdem. g 

Vol. IX. ]« t i jtift 
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juft then returned with his victorious army to Rome. Th. 
Baifes the king of Epirus therefore, having no hopes of bringing th- 
fere of Hetrurians into his intereft, and feeing two confular armies 
Praenefte, ready to fall upon him, raifed the fiege of Pramjie? and 
andretums haftened back into Campania? where, to his great furprife, 
/o Campa~he found Lavinus with a more numerous army than that 
n,a * which he had defeated on the banks of the Siris. The conful 

went to meet him with a defign to try the fate of another 
battle, which Pyrrbus being unwilling to decline, drew up 
his army, and to ftrike terror into the Roman legions, ordered 
his men to beat their bucklers with their lances, and the lead- 
ers of the elephants to force them to make their hideous 
noife. But the; noifc was returned with fuch an univerfal 
ftiout by the Romans? that Pyrrhus? thinking fo much alacrity 
on the pan of the vanquiflied too fure a prognoftic of victory, 
altered his mind, and, pretending that the auguries were 

not favourable, retired to Tarentum? and put an end to the 
campaign *. 

While Pyrrhus continued quiet at Tarentum? he had time 
to reflect on the valour and conduct of the Romans ; which 
made him conclude, that the war, m which he was engaged, 
muft end in his ruin and difgrace, if not terminated by an ho- 
nourable peace. He was therefore overjoyed when he heard 
that the fenate had determined to fend an honourable embafTy 
to him, not doubting but their errand was to propofe terim 
of peace. He pkafed himfelf with the imagination of feeing 
tbofe haughty republicans at his feet in a fuppliant manner, 
TheRo- an d faying to them wrth the air of a conqueror, I grant you 

man «f^ ****** In ful1 ex P eftationof this > he fent L J con the Mokjfian 

to Aim to to Wa ^ <r ° r * cm 3 S uar( * on * e f rcmt i ers °f Tarentum 5 
de/irean anc * as * e 7 a PP roac hcd the city went out in perfon to meet 
eicbanet then V receive ^ th e*n with all poffible marks of honour, and 

appointed them ftately lodgings, commanding them to be 
plentifully fupplied at t$l public expence with all 
The embaffadors were t&ree men of diftinguifhed merit, viz. 
Cornelius Dolabella? who was famous for the fignal victory he 
had gained over the Senones? the virtuous Fabricius^ and 
Mmilius Papus? who had beeen his collegue in the confulate 
two years before. When they were admitted to an audience, 
the only thing they demanded was a furrender of the prifon- 
ers, either by way of exchange, or at fuch a ranfom as fhould be 
agreed on ; for Pyrrhus in the late battlehad made eighteen hun- 
dred prifoners, moft of them Roman knights, and men of diftino 
Cion in the republic. They had fought with great bravery, till 
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1 Pti/T. &FLOK.ibid. Zonar.. 1. viii. c. 4- 
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their horfes, frightened with the roaring of the king's ele- 
phants, had either thrown them, or obliged them to difmount ^ 
by which unforefeen accident they had fallen into the enemy's 
hands. The fenate therefore pitying the condition of thole 
brave men, had determined, contrary to their cuftom, 
to redeem them. Pyrrhus was greatly furprifed and dis- 
appointed when he found that they had no other propofals 
to make j but concealing his thoughts, he only anfwered, 
that he would confider of it, and let them know his refolu- 
tion * . 

Accordingly he aflembJed his council; but his chief 
favourites were divided in their opinions. Milo, who com- 
manded in the citadel of Tarentum y was for coming to no 
compofition with the Romans ; but Cyneas 9 who knew his 
matter's inclination, propofed not only fending back the pri- 
foners without ranfem, but difpatching an embafly to Rome 
to treat with the fenate of a lafting peace. His advice was Cyneas 
approved, and he himfelf appointed to go on that embaffy. f en * t0 
After thefe refolutions the king acquainted the embafladors Rome t0 
that he intended to releafe the prifoners without ranfom, finoe treat °f a 
he had already riches enough, and defired nothing of their ^ eace * 
republic but her friendfhip. Afterwards he had feverai pri- 
vate conferences with Fabruius y whofe virtue he tried with 
mighty offers of riches and grandeur ; but finding him proof 
againft all temptations, he refolded to try . whether his intre- 
pidity and courage were equal to his virtue. With this 
view he caufed an elephant to be placed behind a curtain in 
the hall where he received the Roman embaffador. As Fa- Pyrrhus's 
bricius had never feen one of thofe beafts, the king taking conference 
a turn or two in the hail with him brought him within the with Fa- 
elephant's reach, and then caufed the curtain to be drawn bricius. 
ailon a fudden, and that monftrous animal to make his ufual 
Jioife, and even lay his trunk on Fabricius's head. But the 
intrepid Roman y without betraying the leaft fear or concern, 
Does the great king, faid he, with furprizing calmnefa, 
who could not ftagger me wirh his offers, think to frighten 
me with the braying of a bcall ? Pyrrhus^ aftonifhed at his 
immoveable conftancy invited him to dine with him ; and 
on this occafion it was, that the convcrfation turning upon the 
Epicuraan philofophy, Fabricius made that celebrated excla- 
mation ; O that Pyrrhus, both for Rome 1 * fake and bis own* 

had placed bis happinefs in the boajied indolence of Epicu- 
rus 1 !. 

Every thing Pyrrhus heard or law of the Romans increaf- 

y Dion. Ha t, legat. 8 Dion, Halic/vr. ibid. 
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cd his earneftnefs for peace* He fent for the three embaffa- 
dors, releafed two hundred of the prifoners without ranfom, 
and fnffered the reft, on their parole, to return to Rome to 
celebrate the Saturnalia, or feafts of Saturn^ in their own 
families. Having by this obliging behaviour gained the good- 
will of the Roman embafladors, he fent the famous Cyneas to 
Rome d\mo& at the fame time that they left Tarentum. The in- 
ftru&ions he gave this faithful minifter were to bring the Ita- 
mans to grant thefe three articles: I. That the Tarentines 
Ihould be included in the treaty made with the king of 
Epirus ; 2. That all the Greek cities in Itqjy fliould be fuller- 
ed to enjoy their laws and liberties : 3. That the republic fhould 
reftore to the Samnites, Lucanians^ and Brutians, all the 
places fhe had taken from them. Upon thefe conditions Pyr- 
rbus declared himfelf .eady to forbear all further hoftilities, 
and conclude a lafting peace. With thefe inftru&ions Cyneas 
fet out for Rome, where partly by his eloquence, partly by 
rich prefents to the fenators and their wives, he foon gained 
a good number of voices. When he was admitted into the 
fenate, he made an harangue worthy of a difciple of the 
great Demojihenes \ after which he read the conditions Pyrrhus 
propofed, and with a great deal of eloquence endeavoured 
to fhew the re&fonablenefs and moderation of his matter's 
demands, afking leave for Pyrrhus to come in perfon to 
Rome to conclude and fign the treaty. The fenators were 
generally inclined to agree to Pyrrbus's terms j but neverthe- 
lefs, as feveral fenators were abfent, the determination of 
the affair was poftpbned to the next day, when Appius Clau- 
dius, the greateft orator and moft learned civilian in Rome, 
old and blind as he was, caufed himfelf to be carried to 
the fenate, where be had not appeared for many years j and 
there, what with his eloquence, what with his authority, 
fo prepoflefled the minds of the fenators againft the king of 
Epirus and the conditions he offered, that when he had done 
fpeaking, the confeript fathers unanimoufly pailed a decree, 
the fubftancc of which was, that the war with Pyrrhus fhould 
be continued ; that his emba/Tador fhould be fent back that 
very day j that the king of Epirus fhould not be permittted 
to come to Rome ; and that they (hould acquaint his em- 
baflador, that Rome would enter into no treaty of peace 
with his mafter till he had left Italy *. 

Cyneas, furprized at the anfwer given him, left Rome the 
fame day, and returned to Tarentum, to acquaint the king 
with the final rcfolution of the fenate. Pyrrhus, on hearing; 



a Plut. ibid Enn ius apud Ci c. in Cat, Maj. 
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it, admired the conftancy and intrepidity of a conquered peo- 
ple, who fpoke the language of conquerors ; and having afk- 
ed Cyneas his opinion of the fenate, into which be had been 
introduced, that minifter told him, that the fenate feemcd to 
him an aflembly of kings, whofe appearance filled the fpedla- 
tors with awe and reverence. This anfwer greatly increafed 
theefteem Pyrrhus had for the Romans ; hfe would have wil- 
lingly concluded a peace with them upon any honourable 
terms ; but as the conditions they offered were not by any 
means confiftent^with the reputation of his arms, he began, 
without lofs olsime, to make all due preparations for the 
next campaign. On the other hand, the Remans , having 
raifed to the con fu late P. Sulpitius Saverrio^ and P. Deems 
Mus, difpatched them both into Apulia^ where they found 
Pyrrhus incamped near a little town called jjfeulwn. There 
the confuls, joining their armies, fortified themfelves at the 
foot of the Apennines hawing between them and the enemy a 
large deep ftream, which divided the plain. Both armies 
continued a great while on the opponte banks, before either 
ventured to pafs it to attack the other. The Epirots, being 
informed that the father and grandfather of the conful Dc- 
cius had, by devoting themfelves to the Dii Manes, gained 
viftories, when every thing threatened the total defeat of 
their troops, believed that the Decii tranfmitted from father 
to fon foihe unaccountable art of necromancy, wherchv they 
fecured the viftory to their party whenever they loft their 
lives in the battle. This vain apprehenfion filled the Epirots 
with terror; and Pyrrhus , to deftroy fo dangerous a prcpof- fitsmeffhre 
feflion, fent a meflenger to Decius^ acquainting him, that if tQ o^ci us 
he attempted to devote himfelf, he (hould find the Epirots th Roauu 
upon their guard? and refolved not to put him to death, but conful. 
to take him alive, and that the moft cruel punifhmentb 
fliould be infli&cd upon him as an impoftor after the battle. 
To this mefFage the confuls returned the following anfwer ; 
Pyrrhus is not fo for m id able an enemy as to reduce u* to 
expedients, which we make ufe of only in the greatelt ami 
inevitable dangers. To (hew how little we fear him, we 
offer him his choice, either to pafs the river unmolefred, or 
to fuffer us to do fo j we fhall then try in the open field, and 
upon equal terms, which of us fhall have need of crnplo; 
extraordinary methods to gain the victory. The kiny cuuid 
not in point of honour decline the challenge, ami therefoic 
chofe to continue where he was, and let the Romn.n 
crofs the ftream; which they did accordinglv, ana duw 
up in the plain. On the other hand, P\rthu\ pU'cd hi, 
men likewife in order of bat lie in the tame plain; and 
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Soth ar- a il the znticnts do him the juftice to /ay, that no commander 
mes pre- cver un( j er ftood better the art of drawing up an* army, and 
pare /or a d\ rt &[ n g - lts mo tions. In the right wing he placed his Epi- 

vavemtnT Tois an< ^ S amn * tes * m n,s ^ the Lucanians^ Btutiam % 

and Valentines , and his phalanx in the centre. The centre of 
the Raman army confifted of four legions, which were to en- 
gage the enemy's ' phalanx ; on their wings were ported the 
light-armed auxiliaries and the Roman horfe. The confute, 
in order to guard their troops againft the fury of the ele- 
phants, had prepared chariots, armed with Jong points of iron 
in the fbape of forks, and filled with fol$0$ carrying fire- 
brands, which they were dire£ted to throw at the elephants, 
and by that means frighten them, and fet their wooden towers 
on fire. Thefe chariots were ported over-againft the king's 
elephants, and ordered not to ftir till they entered upon ac- 
tion. To this prepaution the Roman generals added another, 
which was, to order a body of /IpuUan troops to attack Pyr- 
r bus's camp in the heat of the engagement, in order to force 
it, or at leaft to draw off part of the enemy's forces to defend 
The battle it. At length the attack began, both parties being pretty 
ef Aicu- equal in number ; for each of them confifted of about forty 
lum. thoufand men. The phalanx fuftained for a long time the 

furious onfet of the legions with incredible bravery $. but at 
length being forced to give way, Pyrrhus commanded his e- 
lephants to advance, but not on the fide where the Romans 
had ported their chariots ; they marched round, and failing 
upon the Reman horfe, foon put them into confufion. Then 
the phalanx, returning with frelh courage to the charge, 
made the Roman legions in their turn give ground. On this 
occafion Deems was killed, fo that one conful only was left 
to command the two Roman armies. But*? while all things 
feemed to favour Pyrrhus^ the body of Apulians y which we 
have mentioned above, falling unexpectedly on the camp of 
the Epirots, obliged the king to difpatch a ftrong detachment 
to defend his intrenchments. Upon the departure of thefe 
troops, fome of the Epirots, imagining that the camp was 
taken, began to lofe courage, and retire ; thofe who were 
Hoe- Epi- next to them followed their example, and in a fliort time the 
r&ts give whole army gave way. Pyrrhus having attempted feveral 
««?dzy. times in vain to rally his forces, returned to the charge with 

a final! number of his friends, and the moft courageous of his 
officers. With thefe he fuftained the fury of the victorious 
legions, and covered the retreat of his own men. But being 
pyrrhus h^ icT a n10 ^ 5 <1 " ant behaviour dangeroufly wounded, he re- 
jLngerouJ!y tnc ^ ac with his fmall band in good order, leaving the 
wounded. Romans nurturs of the field. As the fun was near fttting, 

and 
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rid the Romans extremely fatigued, and a great number of 
them wounded, the conful Sulpicius^ not thinking it advife- 
able to purfue the enemy, founded a retreat, repafled the 
ftream, and brought his troops back to the camp (O). Sul- 
picius appeared in the field of battle the next day, with a de- 
fign to bring the Epirots to a fecond engagement; but find- 
ing they had withdrawn in the night to Tarcntum, he like- 
wife retired, and put his troops into winter quarters in A- 
pulia b. 

BoTB armies continued quiet in their quarters during win- 
ter ; but early the fpring took the field anew. The 
Remans were commanded this year by two men of great 
fame, whom they had raifed to the confulate the fecond 
time j thefe were the celebrated C. Fabricius and ^ Mmi- 
Uus Papus^ who no fooner arrived in Apulia^ than they 

b Plut. Dion. Hal. Flor. Justin, ibid. 

(O) Hiftorians give us very different accounts of the battle of 
Afculum. Plutarch y who will have it to have been a double action, 
relates it thus : Pyrrhus y fays he, was pent up in a place, where 
the cavalry could not be of any ufe ; and could not bring up his 
elephants, the ground being very marlhy. In this difadvantageous 
poft many of his men were killed, and more wounded ; fo that 
night alone which put an end to the battle, faved hirn from an 
intire defeat. The next day the king, to retrieve his reputation, 
took poffeifion of a more even ground, where he placed his ele- 
phants. Early in the morning, having feized thofe narroxv paffes, 
which had proved fata! to his army the day before, he drew up 
his men in the plain, pofting a great number of archers and pike- 
men among his elephants. In this order he advanced towards the 
enemy, and charged the Roman troops with incredible fury. The 
legions fought a long time with great bravery ; but at length, not 
being able to withftand the elephants, betook themfelves to flight 
(103). On the other hand, Eutropius tells us, chat the Romans 
gained a complete victory, that Pyrrbus iofthis e'ephants in the ac- 
tion, and was obliged, though wounded, to fly to Tarentum to a- 
void falling into the enemy's hands (104) But his account is 
contradiclea by other hiftorians. Dionyfms Halicarnaffeus* as quot- 
ed by Plutarch^ fays, that there was but one battle fought near the 
City of Afculum ; that the fuccefs of this great action was doubtful ; 
that Pytrhus was wounded in the arm with a fpear, and that his 
baggage was plundered by the Samnitcs. The lame author makes 
Pytrhus on this occafion give that famous anfwer to one, who con- 
gratulated him on his victory, Such another win hi utido me (105). 



(103) p iut.au. 

Hal. I. iii. 



( io.f) Eutrsp. I ii. 



(105) Dion % 

nuiched 
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marched their troops into the territory of Tarentum. Pyr~ 
xhusj who had received confiderable reinforcements from E- 
pirus, met them near the frontiers, and encamped at a fmall 
Jiftance from the Roman army. While the coufuls were 
waiting here for a favourable opportunity to give battle, 
The king"; a meffenzcr from Nicias, the king's phyfician, delivered a 
pbxfuian letter to Fobricius^ wherein the traitor offered to take off his 
offers to ma fter by poifon, provided the conful would promife him a 
pot/on bis rewarc j proportionable to the greatnefs of the fervice. The 
may cr. v j r t U ous Roman, bein^ filled with horror at the bare propofal 

of fuch a crime, immediately communicated *the affair to his 
collegue, who readily joined with him in writing a letter to 
Pyrrbus^ wherein they warned him, without difcovering the 
criminal, to take care of himfelf, and be upon his guard a- 
gain ft the treacherous defigns of thofe about him. The let- 
7 h s confuh r t>r was couched in the following terms : C. Fabricius, and 
letter to ^ /EmViius confuls, to king Pyrrbus, health. You are 
the kin% on unhappy both in the choice of your friends and enemies. 
this Qccafi ' This letter will fatisfy ycu, that the former are the worft 
on ' of men, and the latter perfons of honour and probity. You 

arc betrayed, Pyrrbus, and the man, who ought to be moft 
faithful to you, offers to poifon you. We give you this in- 
formation, not to curry favour with you, but fearing left 
we fhouid be fufpected of confenting to an alTafli nation, 
which we deteft and abhor. We do not defire to end the 
war by fecret and wicked attempts, but openly, and with 
our f words c. Pyrrbus, out of a deep fenfe of gratitude 
for fo great a benefit, releafed immediately without ranfom 
all the prifoners he had taken. But the Romans? difdaining to 
accept either a favour from an enemy, or a recompenfe for 
not committing the blackeft treachery, declared, that they 
would not receive their prifoners but by way of exchange ; 
and accordingly fent to Pyrrhus an equal number of Samnite 
and Tarmtinc prifoners J. 
Cvneas As the king of Epirus grew every clay more weary of a 

war, which he feared would end in hisdifgrace, he fent Cyneas 
,*tni tin.e a fecond time co Rome, to try whether lie could with his art- 
to Roji.c. ful harangues prevail upon the confeript fathers to hearken 

to an accomodation, upon fuch terms as were confident 
with his honour. But the cinbaflador found the fenators 
llcady in their foimcr refolution, a nd dctern.ined not to enter 
into any treaty with his mailer till he had left Italy, and with- 

1 Pi.ut, ibid. S- niuh. de vir. illuft. G e l i. r u s noct. Attic. 
Sr n ec, epiJl. 120. Eimrop.] ii. d Purr ibid. 8c Eltrop. 
1. ii. 

drawn 
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drawn from thence all his forces. This gave the* king great 
uucafmefs \. for he had already loft mo ft of his veteran, troops 
and faeft officers, and was fenfible that he fhould lofe the reit 
jj he ventured another engagement. While he W3s t revolv- 
ing thefe melancholy thoughts in his mind, emballadors 
arrived at his camp from the Syracufians, Agrigentines, and 
imtines, imploring the alEftance of his arms to N drive out 
the Carthaginians, and put an end to the troubles which 
threatened their refpeflive ftates with utter deilruclion. Pyr- Pyrrhus 
rim, who wanted only fome honourable pretence to leave Italy, fets fail 
laid hold of this, and, appointing Milo governor o{Tajyntum,JorS'icy]y. 
wicb a ftrong garifon to keep the inhabitants in awe during 
his abfence, fe£ fail for Sicily with thirty thoufand foot and 
two thoufand five hundred horfe, on board a fleet of two 
hundred fhips. We have el fe where related at length the great, 
lucceis that attended him at firfr in Sicily e ; but [the face of 
his affairs foon changed there Jikewife. The Sicilians, dii- 
t;ulted at the refohition he had taken of pa fling over into A~ 
pica, and much more at the enormous exsdtions and extor- 
tions of his minifters and courtiers, had fubmitted partly to 
the Carthaginians, and partly to the Mamertines. When 
Carthage heard of this change, new troops were railed all 
over Africa, and a numerous army fent into Sicily to reco- 
ver the cities which Pyrrhus had taken. As the Sicilians dai- 
ly deferted from him in crowds, he was no ways in a con- 
dition with his Epirots alone to withstand fo powerful an ene- 
my ; and therefore when deputies came to him from the Ta- 
r entities, Samnites, Brutians, and Lucanians, reprefenting 
whim the lofies they had fufiained iince his departure, and 
reinonftrating) that without his aftilhnce tliey mult fall a 
.'orifice to the Romans, he laid hold of that opportunity to ^ 
ujandon the ifland and return to Italy. His fleet was attack- j'V 
ei by that of Carthage, and his army after their landing by 
the Mamertincs, as we have related in thchiftory of Syracufe u 
Uu: Pyrrhus having by his heroic bravery cfcaped all danger, 
nurched along the fea-{hore in order to reach Tarentttm that 
y. As he pa/Ted through the country of the Locr'ums, 
wao had not long before mafiacred the troops he had left there, 
liv not only exercifed all forts of cruelty on the inhabitants, 
f, ut plundered the temple of Proferpine to fupply the wants of 
army. The imrnenfe riches which he found there were 
J}' his orders fent to Tartu tarn by fca j but the Hups that car- 
■'"-•d them, being dallied againTr the rocks by a tempi; fr, and 
the mariners all loir, this proud piincc being convinced, favs 
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marched their troops into the territory of Tarentum. . Pyr- 
xbus, who had received considerable reinforcements from E- 
prusy met them near the frontiers, and encamped at a fmall 
Jiftance from the Roman army. While the confuls. were 
waiting here for a favourable opportunity to give battle, 
The king's a meflenger from Nicias, the king's p'hyfician, delivered a 
phvfidan ] L . t cer to Fabricius, wherein the traitor offered to take off his 
offers to ma ft er by poifon, provided the conful would promife him a 
poifon bis rewar j proportionable to the greatnefs of the fervice. The 
""v er - virtuous Roman, being filled with horror at the bare propofal 

of fuch a crime, immediately communicated *the affair to his 
collegue, who readily joined with him in writing a letter to 
Pyrr/jus, wherein they warned him, without difcovering the 
criminal, to take care of hirnfelf, and be upon his guard a- 
gainft the treacherous defigns of thofe about him. The let- 
Ihe confuls r ^ r was couched in the following terms : C. Fabricius, and 
letter to Q sEmilius confuls, to king Pyrrhus, health. You are 
the king on unhappy both in the choice of your friends and enemies. 
this occaji- This lecter will fatisfy ycu, that the former are the worft 
on - of men, and the latter perfons of honour and probity. You 

are betrayed, Pyrrbus, and the man, who ought to be moft 
faithful to you, offers to poifon you. We give you this in- 
formation, not to curry favour with you, but fearing left 
we mould be fufpecSted of confenting to an aflaffination, 
which we deteft and abhor. We do not defire to end the 
war by fecret and wicked attempts, but openly, and with 
our f words c. Pyrrhus, out of a deep fenfe of gratitude 
for fo great a benefit, releafed immediately without ranfom 
all the prifoners he had taken. But the Romans, difdaining to 
accept either a favour from an enemy, or a recompenfe for 
not committing the blackeft treachery, declared, that they 
would not receive their prifoners but by way of exchange ; 
and accordingly fent to Pyrrbus an equal number of Samnite 
and Tar cn tine prifoners d. 
Cvneas As t ' 1e king °f Epirus grew every day more weary of a 
tt'm <j A- war 5 which he feared would end in his difgrace, he fent Cyneas 
:»nl tin.e a fecond time to Rome, to try whether he could with his art- 
/o Ron.e. ful harangues prevail upon the confeript fathers to hearken 

to an accomodation, upon fuch terms as were confident 
with his honour. But the embaflador found the fenators 
ileady in their former refolution, and determined not to enter 
into any treaty with his mailer till he had left Italy, and with- 

cPlut. ibid. anrh. de vir. illuft. Ge ll i u s no£t. Attic. 
Senec. epill. 120. Eutrop.1 ii. d Plut ibid. & Eutrop. 
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drawn /rqm ? thence v ali his- forces. - This gave, the; king, great. 
uiieafine%^Jbe : had. already loft jnoft of his^yete^n;- troops, 
and be^' officers,, and 

engagement 

jug thefe melancholy thoughts in his mind, embaifadors. 
arrived at ? his.<camp from .the Syracuftans^ Agrigentines y and, 
LesntineS) Jmpl&ring .the ,affi#ance of his arms to, di;iye ; ou^ 
the Cnrthqginians^ and put an end to the troubles which, 
threatened >yheir ; refpeftiye ftates \yith utter deftruftion. Pyir- Pyrrhus 
rbas, who wanted only fome honourable pr/stence tole^ve /*/^, Jets fail 
laid hold; of this, and, appointing MUo governor ofTarfntuw,/br Sicily, 
wich a ftropg garifon.to keep, the inhabitants in awe during 
his abfence, fe^, fail for Sicily with thirty thoufand, .fqot ai^d. 
two, thoufand five hundred horfe, on board a fleet, of two 
hundred; (hips. We have elfe where related at length the great 
fuccefs that attended him at- firft in Sicily e ; but [the face of 
is afFairs.foon changed there Jikevyife, The Sicilians^, dii- 
guited at, the refolution he had taken of palling over into A- 
frica, and,mqch r more at. the enormaus exactions and extor*?. 
tions of. his piinifters .and courtiers, .had fubmitted partly to 
the Qarthaginiamy and partly to.. the Mcmiertines* When 
Carthage heard of thijs, change, new troops we/e raifed all 
over Africa^ and a numejqus army fent into Sicily to reco- 
ver the cities .which Pyrrhus had taken. As the Sicilians ' dai- 
ly deferted from him in crowds, he \yas no ways in a con- 
dition witfo.his Epirots alone to withstand Co powerful an ene-. 
my i and therefore when deputies came to him from the Ta- 
reniinesj Samnites, Rrutians^ and Lucanians^ .representing 
t'»hifl(j the lofles they had fuftainedftnee his departure, and. 
rcaionftrating, that without his afllftance they'muft fall a 
iacrifice to the Romans^ he laid ho\d of that opportunity to. p 
abandon the ifland and return to Italy, His fleet was attack- j'***" 1 ** 
ed by that of Carthage^ and his army after their landing by *- v 
die MmnertineSy as we have related in the hiftory of Syracufc ,\ 
Buc Pyrrhus haying by his heroic bravery, efcnpecj all danger, 
marched along the fea-fhore in order to ^each Taventnm that 
w *y* As he. paffed through the country of the Locriam y 
who had not long before maflacred the troops he had left there, 
not only exercifed all forts of cruelty on: the inhabitants, 
but plundered the temple of Prafer pine to fupply the wants of 
[us army, The imrfienfe riches vvhich he found there were 
ay his orders fent to Tarentum by feaj but the (hips, that car- 
"ed them, being da/hed agaitift the rocks by a tempeft, and 
die mariners all loft, this proud prince being convinced, fays 

e Vol. vii. p. 232, & feq. f Vol. vii. p. 235. 
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Livy g , that the gods were not imaginary beings, caufed al] 
the treafure, which the fea had thrown upon the fhore, to be 
carefully gathered up, and replaced in the temple ; nay, tc 
appeafe the wrath of the angry goddefi, Jie put all thofe to 
death, who had advifed him to plunder her temple. Howe- 
ver, fuperftition made the antients afcribe to this aft of impie- 
ty all the misfortunes which afterwards befel that-unhappy 
prince. 

Jrrruesat Pyrrhus at length arrived at Tarentwn \ but of the army 
Tatentum ne na( j carried into Sicily, he brought back into Italy only 

three thouf^nd horfe and not quite tweney thoufand foot, a 
fmall body indeed to cope with two confular armies. He theie- 
fore reinforced them with the beft troops he could raife in 
the countries of the Samnites, Lucanians y and Brutians ; 
and hearing that the two new confuls, Curius Dentatus and 
Comeths Lentulus, had divided their forces, the one invading 
Lucania 9 and the other Samnium^ he like wife divided his ar- 
my into two bodies, marching with the choice of his Epirots 
againft Dentatus in hopes of furprizing him in his camp near 
Attacks Beneventum. But the conful having notice of his approach, 
Curias went out of his intrenchments with a ftrong detachment of 
Dentatus legionaries to meet him, repulfed his van-guard, put many of 
nw Be- the Epirots to the fword, aud took fome of their elephants, 
ncventum, Curius , encouraged with this firft fuccefs, marched his army 

into the Taurafian fields, and drew it up in a plain, which 
was wide enough for his troops, but too narrow for the Epi- 
rot phalanx, the phalangites being fo crowded, that they could 
not handle their arms without difficulty. But the king's ea- 
gerncfs to try his ftrengrh and Ikill with fo renowned a com- 
mander, made him engage at fo great a difadvantage. Upon 
the firft- fignal the action began, and one of the king's wings 
giving way, the victory feemed to incline to fhe Romans. But 
that wing where the king fought in perfon repulfed the ene- 
my, and drove them back quite to their intrenchments. This 
advantage was in great part owing to the elephants, which 
Curius perceiving, commanded a cor ps-de- refer ve, which he 
had ported near the camp, to advance, and fall upon the ele- 
phants. Thefe carrying burning torches in one hand, and 
their fwords in the other, threw the former at the elephants, 
and with the latter defended themfelves againft their guides, 
hy which means they were both forced to give way. The 
elephants being put to flight broke into the phahinx, clofe as 
it was, and there caufed a general difurder, which wasencreaN 
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ed by a remarkable accident i For it is faid, that a young ele- 
phant being ,wounded, and thereupon making a dreadful noife 5 
the mother quitting her rank, and haftening to the afliftance 
of her young one, put thofe, who ftill kept their ranks, into 
the utmoft confufion. But however that be, it is certain Bttt " ut ~ 
that the Ramans obtained atlaft a complete vi&ory K Qrofi- terl ^ de " 
us » and Butropius k tell us, that Pyrrhus's army confided Q ( feated ' 
fourfcore thoufand foot and fix thoufand horfe, including his 
Epirots and allies, whereas the confuJar army was fcarce 
twenty thoufand men ftrong. Thofe who exaggerate the 
king's Jofe fay, that the number of the flain on his fide amount- 
ed to thirty thoufand men 5 but others reduce it to twenty 
thoufand. All writers agree, that Curius took twelve hun- 
dred prifoners and eight elephants. This vi&ory, which was 
the moft decifive Rome had ever gained, brought all Italy un- 
der fubje&ion, and paved the way for thofe vaft conqucfts, 
which afterwards made the Romans matters of the whole 
known world. 

Pyrrbus being no ways in a condition, after the great lofs He retires 
he had fuftained, to keep the field, retired to Tarentum^ be- to Taren- 
ing attended only by a fmall body of horfe, leaving the Ro- turn, 
mans in poffeffion of his camp, which they fo much admired, 
that they made it ever after a model to form theirs by. And 
now the king of Epirus refolved to leave Italy as foon as pof- 
fible, but .concealed bis defign, and endeavoured tb keep up 
the drooping fpirits of hisallies by giving them hopes of fpee- 
dy fuccours from Greece. Accordingly he difpatched embafla- 
dors into /Etolia, Illyricum^ and Maeedon^ demanding fup- 
plies of men and. money* But the anfwers from thofe courts 
not proving favourable, he forged fuch as might pleafe thofe 
whom he was willing to deceive, and_by this means fupported 
the courageof his friends, and kept his enemy in play. When 
be could conceal his departure no longer, he pretended to be on 
a fudden in a great paffion at the dilatorrnefs of his friends in 
fending him fuccours, and acquainted the Tarentints that he 
muft go and bring them over hirnfelf. However, he left be- 
hind him a ftrong garifon in the citadel of Tarentum under 
the command of the fame MUo^ who had kept it for him 
during his ftay in Sicily. In order to keep this governor in 
his duty, he is faid to have made him a very ftiangc prefent, 
viz. a chair covered with the fkin of Nicias, the treacherous 

*Plut. in Pyrrh. Pausan. I. i. p. 22 Just in. 1. xxiii. 
c 3. Liv. I. xxix. c. 18. Dion, Hal. in excerpt, p. 542. 1 Onos. 
I. iv. k Eutrop. 1. ii. 
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And from phyfician, who had offered Fabricius to poifon his r mafter 
thence into After all thefe difguifes and v precautions Pyrrhus at laft fet 
bis own fail for Epirus , and arrived fafeat Acroceraunium with eight 
dominions, thoufand foot and five hundred horfe, after having fpent, to no 

purpofe, fix years in Italy and Sicily ro . 

, On his return he found his treafures exhaufted, and his 
people difcouraged. To retrieve therefore his reputation, 
and make his troops fome amends for the hardfhips they had 
fuffered in Italy, he refolved to invade Macedon, where Anti- 
gonus Gonatus, who bad refufed to fend him any fuccours, 
then reigned j and being reinforced w ith fome companies of 
Gauls, he ravaged the country, took many cities, overthrew 
Antigonus in a pitched battle ; and notwithftanding that prince 
had a great many Gauls in his pay, Pyrrhus u rove him from 
place to place, and at length made himfelf mafter of the whole 
u - r/f kingdom of Macedon. After the victory which -he gained 
M i) f over dntigonziSy he hung up the fpoils of the Gauls in the 
all Mace- tem P^ e of Pal/as of Itoni a, a fiilall city between Phera and 
don. Larijfa, with the following infcription 5 Pyrrhus king of the 

Moloffians, confecrates to the Itonian Minerva theft bucklers of 
the fierce Gauls, after having defeated the whole army of An- 
tigonus. The dej cendant s of jEacus are Jlill the fame + brave 
and valiant n . Pyrrhus having taken /Ege, the royal feat of 
the Jate kings of Macedon, treated the "inhabitants with great 
feventy, and on his leaving the place, garifoned it with part 
of his Gauls, who being told that rich treafures were con- 
cealed in the tombs of the kings who were buried there, 
opened them, and after having carried away the wealth they 
found in them, threw the bones of the princes, whofe remains 
were depofited there, about the ftreets, and facrilegioufly 
trampled them under foot. Pyrrhus dilTembled his know- 
ledge of this infamous action, being unwilling to alienate the 
minds of thofe barbarians by infli£ting on them the punifliment 
they well deferved ; and this fhameful connivance raifcd a 
general diffafFeftion among the Macedonians, who had aban- 
doned Antigonus to fide with him. 

Antigonus after his defeat had retired into Thejfalonica with 
the remains of his fliattered army, intending to wait there for 
a favourable opportunity of recovering his kingdom. But 
Ptolemy the fon of Pyrrhus, z prince who almoft equalled his 
father in bravery, though at that time but twenty two years of 

1 Zonar. I. viii. c. 7. «» Plut. ibid. Ju st in. I. xxv. c. 
3» Pausan. in Attic, p. 11. "Plut. ibid. & Pausan. in 
Attic, p. 11, 12. 
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a ge, purfued the unhappy jfctigonus to his retreat, put to the 
(word the few troops he had with him, made himfelf mafterof 
Theffalonica? and reduced the king of Macedon to fu ch ft raits, 
that he had no place to retire to in his misfortunes but the fo- 

refts 

It was natural for Pyrrhus after thefe conquefts, which "is expe- 
had both inrichcd and increafcd his army, to return to the ^J'f** int0 
affiftance- of the laventines and his allies in Italy. But his in- Pelo P on ~ 
conftancy, or rather the fear he was in of the Romans? made ne 
him take another courfe. New enemies and new hopes 
drew him into Pcloponvejvs, whither he took with him his 
two fons, Ptolemy and Helenus? inftead of leaving at leaft one 
of them in Macedon to keep that country in awe, and watch 
the motions of Antigonus. He had been invited thither fay 
Cleonymus king ox' Sparta? who being driven from his capital by 
Jreus his ambitious nephew, and by the intrigues of his wife 
Cbeiidonis? had recourfe to Pyrrhus? whofe victories had made 
him famous all over Greece. The king, who was ever paffing 
from one entcrprize to another, readily complied with 
therequeft of Cleonymus, and taking with him five and twen- 
ty thoufand foot, two thoufiiiid horfe, and twelve elephants, 
entered Peloponnefus? not fo much with a defign to re- 
eftablifh Cleonyinus? as : to make himfelf mailer of ail Greece. 
But the obftinate refiftance he met wirh at Lacedcsmon? not 
only from the men, but alfo from the women, who, on that 
Gccafion, behaved like true heroines, obliged him to drop this 
enterprize, as we have related at length in the hiftory of the 
Locedamonians p . He had fcarce refolved with himfelf to 
retire from before Laced<smon? when a new project made 
him haften his departure, in order to try his fortune in another 
quarter. 

Arijiippus and Arijiias? two of the principal citizens of jjj s eX p gm 
Argos % having excited a great feditron in that city, the former ditionn- 
to make good his party againft his rival, had drawn Antigonus gain ft the 
into his intereft, which was enough for the latter to call city of 
Pyrrbzts to his affiftancc. The king was overjoyed at the ar- Argos. 
rival of an qrxprefs from AriJIias, inviting him to engage in a 
new war; and defpifing Antigonus? who had already recovered 
great part of Macedon? he drew off from Lac cdamon , and 
haftened to Argos. But Arms? having timely notice of his 
departure, concealed his troops in the moft difficult paiTes, 
and having fuffered the advanced guard of the Epirot ar- 

"Justin. 1. xxtr. c. 3. Put. ibid. Dr noon. Sr cu l, 1 xxn. 
ir, excerpt. Valefii, p. 266. r Vide Vol. VI. p. 400, & feq. 
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ray, commanded by Pyrrhus^ to- march by, fell unex- 
pectedly on the rear, and cut off a great number of the 
Gauls and Molofftans* who compofed it. Hereupon Pyrrhus 
detached his fpn Ptolemy to their relief 5 but che young prince, 
fuffering himfelf to be hurried on by his too great courage, 
was killed in the engagement by one Orafus a Cretan. The 
king being informed of his fon's death, which affe£fed him 
in a very fenfible manner, fuddenly faced about, and falling 
upon the Lacedamonian cavalry, who under die command 
of Evalcus, an officer of great reputation, had .imprudently 
advanced into the plain* made a great havock of 9 thofe troops, 
He was always dreadful in battles, but on this occafion, 
when grief and the defire of revenge inflamed his natural ar- 
dor, he even furpaffed himfelf. He fingled out Evalcus in the 
throng, and breaking through the troops that furrounded him, 
killed him on the fpot at the firft blow. The death of fo 
brave a man difheartened the Lacedemonians ^ who now be- 
gan to give ground. On the other hand the Epirots* being 
animated by the example of their king, purfued the advantage 
with fuch ardor, that the enemy was put into the utmoft con- 
fufion, and at length obliged to fave themfelves by a difor- 
derly flight, after having loft the greateft part of their caval- 
ry. After this viflory, when the dead body of his.fon was 
brought to him,he exprefled the deepefl concern 5 but at the fame 
time feemed to blame him on account of his too great boldnefs, 
faying, / am not at all fur prized that my Jon has loft his life j 
/ did not expecl he would have lived fo long* Pyrrhus , having 
thus revenged the death of Ptolemy with ftreams of Latdamo- 
nian blood, purfued his march to Argos^ and arriving- before 
that city, encamped in an advantageous fituation at a fmall 
diftance from Antigonus^ who had got there before him* 
The very next morning he fent a herald- to Antigonus* chal- 
lenging him to a fmgle combat ; but that prince returned 
him the following anfwer \ If Pyrrhus is tired of his Iifi 9 be 
may find ways enough to put an end to it. The inhabitants of 
jfrgos feeing two foreign kings ready to engage at their gates, 
and not doubting but the conqueror would feize on their city, 
and from a free people reduce them to a ftate of flavery, fenc 
embafladors to both princes, intreating them to withdraw 
their forces, and fuffer the citizens to compofe their differences 
by themfelves. Antigonus readily confented to this propofal, 
and, to convince them that he had no defign upon their city, 

delivered up his fon to them as an hoftage. Pyrrhus likewife 
promifed to retire \ but as he offered no fecurity for the per- 
formance of his promifc, the Argians began to fufpeft him of 

infincer iiy. 
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infincerity. And indeed not without reafon, the factious Attempts 
Jriftias having agreed to open one of the gates to him to make 
that Verjr night, and put him in pofleffion of the city. The bin/elf 
traitor kept his word, opening the gate in the dead of the night, 3f j*fo r °f 
and conveying a body of Pyrrhus's Gauls into the market- Ar 2' )S * 
place, which was in the centre of the city, without being 
difcovered by any of Ariflippus's party. But Pyrrhus, not 
thinking that body fufEcient to make head againft the citizens, 
ordered his elephants to advance, witlva defign to draw them 
up likewife in the market-place. But it unfortunately hap- 
pened, that the gate, which was delivered up to Pyrrhus, was 
not high enough for the elephants to pafs with their towers on 
their backs ; fo that it was neceflary to take them off, and £ nterf 
replace them after they had entered the city. As this could Argos* 
not be effedted in the dark without fome noife, the Argians 
hearing it ran to arms, and finding the enemy pofted in the 
centre of the city, fled to the fortrefs, and from thence fent 
meflengers to Antigonus, preffing him to advance without lofs 
of time to their affiftance. He immediately marched up to 
the walls, and ordered his fon Alcioneus to enter the city at 
the head of his beft troops. In this critical jun&ure Areus 
king of Lacedamon arrived likewife at Argos, with a thoufand 
Lacedemonians and the fame number of Cretans ; and joining 
the Macedonians , charged the Gauls with the utmoft fury, 
and threw them into diforder. Pyrrhus haftened to their re- 
lief with a body of MohJJians \ but the darknefs and confufion 
were fo great, that he could neither be heard nor obeyed. 
The fight lafted all night, and at break of day the ftreets 
appeared covered with dead bodies, and ftreaming with blood, 
the Macedonians, Argians, Cretans, Epirots? Gauls, and Let- 
cedamonians, having fought all pell-mell in the dark, without 
diftinguifhing their friends from their foes. Pyrrhus was not Attempts to 
a little furprized to fee the city filled with the enemy's retire. 
troops ; and imagining all was loft, thought of nothing but 
a timely retreat. As he was under fome apprehenfion with 
refpeft to the gates of the city, which were too narrow, he 
fent orders to his fon Helenus, whom he had left without 
with the main body of the army, to make a large breach in 
the Wall, and be ready to cover his retreat, in cafe he (hould 
be overpowered by the enemy. But the pcrfon he fent to his 
fon, mifuntler {landing his orders, delivered a quite contrary 
meflage \ in confequence of which Helenas y inftead of mak- 
ing a breach in the wall, drew out the flower of his troops, 
and attempted to get in at the gate in order to aflift his father. 
Bjt the paflaje bftin* ftopt up by an elephant of an enormous 
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fize, and the Argians crowding about the gate to prevent 
Helenus from entering it, a lharp engagement enfued, in 
which great numbers were killed on both fides. At length 
Helenus, fearing left his father might be in danger, forced 
his pafTage through the thickeft of the enemy's ranks, and 
made way for the reft of his forces to follow him. But he 
But is fur- had fcarce got in, when he met his father furrounded by the 
uncled enemy on all fides, and fighting his way through them in or- 
all fides, der to retire by the fame gate out of the city, which he could 

no longer hold, moft of his men being either killed or 
wounded. The troops which Helenus led, were fo thronged 
under the gate, that they wounded one another with their 
arms, and fo obftrucled the palTage, that it was impoffible 
for Pyrrhus to get through them. He often cried aloud to 
them to retire, and clear the way ; but his voice not being 
heard in that noife and confufjon, they ftiil continued to ad- 
vance prefliug upon one another, and putting the few troops 
that were with the king in great diforder. Hereupon Pyrrbu* 
pulling off his diadent, to prevent his being known, faced 
about, and charged the enemy with the utmoft fury. While 
he was thus fighting in the croud, and making a great daugh- 
ter of the enemy, a common foldier of Argos attacked and 
wounded him with his javelin. Hereupon the king, inflam- 
ed at the fight of his blood, flew at the aggreflbr with a rage 
not to be exprefled, and was ready to make him pay dear 
for his boldnefs ; bur the mother of the A/gian, who with 
other women beheld the combat from the top of a houfe, 
being alarmed at the imminent danger of her fon, threw down 
a tile, the firft thing fhe laid hold of, upon - Pyrrhus, which 
falling- upon his head, gave him fuch a blow, that he ftag- 
gered a while, and fell fenfelefs to the ground ; which one 
Zopyrusi\ Macedonian obferving, and knowing who he was, 
dragged him into a porch, and there with a trembling hand 
cut off* his head, and carried it to Alcioncus, who rid full 
And ki'ied^^^ with it to his father Antigonus, and threw it down at his 
"Vc.tr or f eetp But«that prince, rcfledlinff on the hiftability of human 
Bk,e ^ ,ooa 'afFairs and viciffitudc of fortune, feverely rebuked his fon for 

JRWore r ' 1US * n ^ c i n 2 over " ^e remains of fo great a man ; and taking 
l^ r! . up the head covered it with Ins own garment, and caufed it 
% 1 { to he honourably interred?. 

Such was the end of Pyrrhus, a prince to whom the title 
Wh eha- of a great captain isjuftly due, iiuce he was fo highly efteem- 




racler. 



1 Pj ut. ibid. V a i. . Max. I. v. c. i. Pa v s a n- in Ai r jc. p. 
12. Justin. 1. xxv, c. 4. 
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eJ by the Romans themfelves, and by a perfon the mod: wor- 
thy to be credited with relation to the merit of a warrior, and 
the befl: qualified to form a right judgment in that particular, 
for Ltvy tells us r , that Hannibal^ when afked by Scipio y who 
in his opinion were the greateft generals in the world, named 
Alexander in the firft place, Pyrrh us in the fecond., and him- 
fclf in the third (P). All theantients tell us, that no general 
underftood the art of war better than the king of Epirus^ 
who learnt it by principles and rules, as well as by ufe 
and experience, and is faid to have wrote feveral volumes on 
encampments and the different ways of drawing up an army. 
Thefe books are mentioned by Tuiiy^; and Donatus tells us, 
that Pyrrhus invented a fort of game like that of chefs, to re- 

r Li v. xxxv. c. 14. f Cic. 1. ix. epift. 25. 

(P) Plutarch in his life of Pyrrhus relates this matter in a diffe- 
rent way ; his words are, Hannibal faid, that of all the great com- 
manders in the world, Pyrrhus was the .fir ft both for experience and 
capacity ; the fecond place he gave to Scipio ; and referred the third 
fsrbimfclf, as we have obferved in the life of Scipio. We do not 
difpute what Plutarch may have faid in the Iaft mentioned work, 
which has not reached our times ; but only obferve, chat in the 
life of Flaminius he relates the opinion of Hannibal otherwife than 
he does in the life of Pyrrhus. This general \ (fays he, in the life of 
flaminius) and Scipio African us had an interview at E p h e ! us , a?id the 
ntwerfation turning upon this queflion^ Who voere the greateft generals ? 
Hannibal named Alexander in the fit ft place Pyrrhus in the fecond, 
mdbimfelf in the third. Scipio is here excluded, whereas he is the 
fecond in the life of Pyrrhus, where no mention is made of Jlexan- 
itr. Limy likewife gives us an account of this conference, and ex- 
actly agrees with Plutarch 'in the life of Flaminius (io6 v : For ac- 
cording to him Hannibal gave the firft place to Alexander, the fe- 
cond co Pyrrhus, and the third to himfelf ; whereupon Scipio feeing 
Jiimlelf excluded, faid with a fmile, And what place ivould you 
ditim, if you had overcome me ? Had I overcome you, replird Hanni- 
bal, Ijhouldlook upon tnyfelf as fuperior both to Alexander and 10 
Pyrrhus ; which was implicitly owning, that Scipio had not his 
equal, and therefore was not to be brought into competition with 
otuer generals. The fathers Catrou and Rou/Jlc, dn agreeing in 
ik place with the ancients, tell us, than Hannibal named Jllexan- 
kr in the firit place, Pyrrhus in the fecond, Scipio in the third, 
mil himfelf in the lafl ( 107). It is an unpardonable fault in a 
*nter to pafs his own conjectures upon the readers for matter of 



(1 06) Liu. /. xxxv. f'°7) Fide hi ft. Roman ad ami. wb, 
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prefcnt the different ways of making attacks and drawing up 
armies in battalia c . Livy gives us the fame account of /V- 
7 bus, or rather makes Hannibal fay as much of him ; he 
was, fays that great general, the firft, whp perfectly under- 
ftoad how to encamp, chufe his ground, and poft his men to 
advantage u . He is generally reprefenfced by the antient his- 
torians as a prince of an uncommon understanding, and of 
great fagacity and penetration. It is therefore furprizing, 
that Tully fhould take him to be included in the famous verfes 
of Enniusj wherein that poet Giys, that the whole race of the 
Macida were naturally ftupid, and remarkable for nothing 
but their martial courage w (Qj- Pyrrbus had, befides his 
military talents, many other commendable qualities, trfau 
a great deal of good nature, much compalfion for the unhap- 
py, -and no lefs gratitude for thofe who had obliged him. 
When /EropuSy one of his chief favourites, who had done 
him confiderable fervice, died, he wept, and was heard to 
fay, // is not his death that mofi ajjlitts me \ he has paid the 
debt he owes to nature. My concern is, that I fo long delayed 
making him a fuitablc return for his fervices, and by that means 
I am dfprrv d of the pleafure of /hewing my gratitude *. Cicero 
oommcnus him even on ^ccovmt of his probity : two great ge- 
nerals, fays that writer, difputed.the empire of Italy with the 
Romans , Pyrrbus and Hannibal j the probity of the former is 
frill remembered, and fpoke ofyvith refpeft in Rotne\ byt the 
cruelty of the latter has rendered his name and memory odi- 
ous to this city y . His only faults were ambition and incon- 
ftancy ; the former did not fo much proceed from an avari- 
cious defire of inriching himfelf and poffefling vail dominions, 
as from a love of glory \ he had propofed Alexander the Great 
to himfelf for a model, and in all his enterprizes had no other 
view, but to ecjual and even furpafs that conqueror. His in- 
conlfcmcy indeed was very remarkable, as is plain from what 
we have already laid of him. He had fcarce tried one enemy, 
w hen he was for engaging another ; fcarce undertaken one 
cncerpiize, when he was for entering upon another ; fo that 

1 Do nat. in comment. Eunuch. Tirlnt. "Liv.ibid,! 
w Cic. de divin. h ii. * Plut. in Pyrrh. y Cic de Amicit, | 

( QJ 1 he verfes are, | 

Fnr.jc- fait flolidum geuui JRaadarum % \ 
£*l;tfctentes r/tagu quam fapientifottni es. | 

his I 
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his whole life was a cbntiriued feries of new projects fucceed^ 
iiig onfc another; When he had onee conquered a country* 
he negle&ed all proper meafures for the preferving of it, how" 
dear fofcver thfe eohqueft might have eoft him. Hence jftiti- 
gonus ufed to compare him, as Plutareh informs us % to a 
lucky gariiefter$ who did not know how to make a good life 
of his fortune^ but lavifhly fpent whatever he got by gaming. 
Some authors find fault with him$ and indeed Hot without a 
great deal of teafony for expofing his perfon in all his battle^ 
without thfc leaft precaution,' like a common foldier. A 
good eommarider* fay they, ought to pique hirhfelf upon the 
wifdom and prudence of his conduct, and not upon any ac- 
tion, which only difplays ftrength arid intrepidity. A Com- 
mander whd brags of his courage, and rafhly expofes himfelf 
to danger* confounds his own merit and fundtfon with thofe 
&f a private foldier. It is not the duty of a general to fight in 
the foremoft ranksj but to be vigilant for the cohimon fafety 
of the army* Such Were the fentiments of the aftticnts ; but 
tooft of the generals and kings who flouriflied in the age we 
are hotv writing of, made no diftin&ion between the duty of 
an officer and a foldier, being led aftray by the fortunate te- 
merity of Alexander * whom they pretended to imitate. 

But to return to the Epirots in Argosy they no fooner AH theft- 
heard of the death of their king, but they threw down their pirots in 
arms^ and furrendered at difcretion. But Antigonus treated Argos 
them with great humanity, and generoufly fent them back to furrcnder 
Epirusi together with Helenus^ the king's fon, who was alfo at d'f cre ~ 
taken prifoner, delivering to him the body of his unfortunate tl09t ' 
father inclofed in a golden urn a . When news of Pyf-i'hus's 
death was brought to Tarentum, the inhabitants fent embaila- 
dors to Carthage^ imploring the affiftance of that republic* 
both againft the Romdns and Milo> who ftrll held the citadel 
with a ftrong garifon of Epirots. The Carthaginians, defi- 
rous to get footing on the coaft of Italy, fent immediately a 
powerful fteet to the affiftanceof the Tarentines i pretending, 
that they had no other view but to drive the Epirots out of 
the citadel. While the Carthaginians befieged the city by 
fca, the Romans under the conduit of Papyrius Curfo attack- 
edit by land ; fo that Milo^ being inclofed on all fides, with- 
out any hopes of relief, fent a deputation to the Roman camp, 
offering to furrehder the citadel to Papyrius, on conditio;*, 
that he would fufFcr him and his men to retire to Epirus with 
all their baggage and effedts. The conful, to fruflrate the 
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Tarenmm xlefigns of the Carthaginians, willingly granted him all he 
delivered afked. Whereupon the citadel was by MUo delivered up to 
up to the the Romans, as wasalfo the city foon after by the inhabitants, 
Romans. w ^ 0 g aV eup their arms, their fhips, and themfelves, into the 
Year of con f u ]' s hands, and thus put an end to their war with Rome k. 
the Flood, Pyrrbus was fucceeded in the kingdom of Epirus by his 
Before *" on Alexander, who foon after his acceflion to the throne in- 
Chrifl: vaded Macedon, and there committed great depredations, 
2 j 2 / while Antigonus Gonatus lay with his army before Athens* 
^y-y-Sj Hereupon the king of Macedon haftened with all his forces to 
Ale van- the defence of his own dominions. But the Macedonians de- 
der II. ferting him, when he leaft expected it, and joining the ene- 
my, he was by Alexander ftript of his kingdom, and obliged 
to feek for fhelter in Greece. Upon his retreat his fon Deme- 
irius, who was then very young, having drawn together a 
body of troops, engaged Alexander, defeated him in a pitched 
battle, and drove him not only out of Macedon, but alfo out 
of Epirus, his hereditary kingdom. Alexander being thus in 
his turn expelled his dominions, fled to the Acarnanians, and 
having raifed among them frefh forces, returned into Epirus, 
where he was joined by fuch numbers of his own fubjc&s, 
that Demetrius thought it advifeable to quit that kingdom, 
and withdraw into Macedon He afterwards engaged in a 
war with the Illyrians, and having gained over them a com- 
plete victory, pa/Ted the remainder of his reign in peace and 
tranquillity, without molefting his neighbours, or being mo- 
lefted by them d . He is celebrated by /Elian as a great com- 
mander, and faid to have wrote a book on the method of 
drawing up an army c . Athenaus r tells us, that in this king's 
reign a certain kind of beans bloflbmed in a lake of Epirus, 
and for two years together brought their fruit to perfection ; 
which feeming very ftrange to Alexander, he placed a guard 
upon them, with orders to let no one gather them, or even 
approach the lake. He no fooner took this precaution, but 
the ftalks of the beans withered, and the lake fuddenly grew 
dry (R). Alexander left by his fitter Olympias, whom he 

had 

b Zon a r. ex Dion. Okos. 1. W. c. 3. Frontin. Stratag, 
I. iii. c Justin. I xxvi. c. 3. Pausan. in Attic. d Fkon- 
tin. Scratag. Val. Max. I. v c. 1. c JElian. var. hill 1. ii. 

f Ath e n 1. iii. 
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(R) The fathers Catrou and Rout lie, in their hiftory of Rome 
108}, tel. ua, that he was perhaps murdered by the Locrenjh witii 
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had married, a Con and a daughter. His daughter, by name 
Pbtbia, married Detnetrius IL king of Macedon. His fon, 
named Ptolemy > fucceeded him in the kingdom, under the Ptolemy, 
tuition of his mother Olympian, he 'being very young at his 
father's death. He was a prince of great expe&atioh, but 
died when he was fcarce out of h\s minority, as be was 
leading his army againft the JEtolians, who had feized 
that part of Acarnania which belonged to the crown of Pyrrfctis 
Epirus z . He left one fon, by name Pyrrbus, who, HL 
after a (hort reign under the guardianfhip of his grand- 
mother Olympics 9 was treacheroutfy murdered by the Am~ 
bracian$i leaving behind him one daughter, called by 
Ju/iirtj Laudamitiy by Paufanias, Athericeus, and Poly anus ^ 
Deidamia. This princefs fucceeded her father ; but the £- Deidami 
f trots, difdaining to live under the government of a woman, 
fuborned Nefior, one of her guards, to' murder her; but the 
ailaflin's heart failing in the attempt, the unhappy Deidamia 
fled for refuge to the temple of Diana , where ihe was bar- 
baroufly aflaffinated by one Miloj who being fentenced to 
death for the murder of his own mother Philotera, redeemed 
himfelf from the punifhmcnt due to his wickednefs by murder- 
ing his fovereign *. But he did not long enjoy the fruit of 
his crime ; for being feized with madnefs, he laid violent 
hands on himfelf twelve days after the death of Deidamia. 
As for the Epirots, tht-y were feverely puhifhed by heaven, 
firft with a dreadful famine, and aftci wards with domeftic 
troubles, foreign wars, and many other calamities,' which re- 
duced their country to the laft extremity. This is the ac- 

c Justin. I. xxviii. c. 3. Pa us an. ibid. g Justin, ibid. 

Poly an. 1. iii. Ovid, in Ibin. 

the Epirot garifon, which Pyrrbus left at Locris y when he fet out 
on his expedition into Sicily. For woe don t fee him appear y fay they, 
<witb bis broxbers in the laji adventures of the king their father. He 
does not appear, 'tis true, in the ialt adventures of his father ; but 
had the good fathers remembered what they mull have read in Plu- 
tarch^ life of Pyrrhus, they would have inferred from thence, that 
he had been fent back into Epirus ; for he was there when his fa- 
ther was killed, as is mani felt from the above-mentioned writer, 
who cells us, that Antigonus delivered to Helenus the body of hh fa- 
ther inclofed in a golden uin, de.'iring him to carry it info Epirus 
to his brother Alexander. The lame prince is mentioned, as luc- 
ceeding his father in the kingdom of Epirus, by Juftin, Paujanias % 
Frontinus, Valerius Maxirnus, and Atbenarut 9 who give us a parti- 
cular account of his wars with Antigonus Gsnaiut, with his (on De~ 

metrms % and alfo wuh the llljt ian* % 

count 
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count we read in Poly anus h : but Paufanias tfells us* that 
Deidamia , after a fhort and peaceable reign, died quietly in 
her bed, leaving the Epirots, as (he had no iffue^ free to chufe 
what fort of government they liked beft But however 
that be, it is certain, (for in this the- ancients are unanimous ) 
that in this princefs ended the family of the Pyrrhida, or 
the defcendants of Pyrrhus Neoptolemus, and that upon her 
death the Epirots formed themfelves into a republic, which 
was governed by annual magiftrates, or prastorsj chofen in 
the general affembly of the whole nation: Of this republic 
we have already given a diftinft account in our hiftory of 
Greece from the time it was firft formed^ till it was reduced 
by the Romans to a province We flball only obferve here, 
that the Macedonians on one fide, and the Illyrians on the o- 
ther, taking advantage of the inteftine divifions, which, gene- 
rally fpeaking, attend a popular government, feifced on feve- 
ral provinces belonging to the Epirots, and annexed them to 
their refpedtive crowns $ aad hence it is$ that though the 
kingdom of Epirus made a confiderable figure, the republic 
fcarce made any. Ariftotle, as Stephanus informs us, wrote 
a particular book on the polity of the Epirots '} whence we 
may infer, that they were governed by excellent laws 3 but 
as that work has not reached our times, we ca*l give no ac- 
count of them. Plutarch tells us, that the Epirots enjoyed 
a kind of liberty* and indeed the beft fort of liberty, under 
their kings; for according to him, a general affembly of the 
people was yearly convened at Pajfaron, a city in the province 
of Moloffis, where the king bound himfelf by a folemii oath 
to govern agreeable to the laws, and the people to obey and 
fupport him as long as he did fo. Their form of government 
was, it feems, of the fame nature with ours, and therefore 
far preferable to any other. But it is now time to difmifs this 
fubje&, and pafs to the hiftory of other kingdoms. 

h Pqlyjen. ibid. 1 Pa us an. in Meffeniac. * Vide 
Vol. VII. p. 30, 31. 
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The Hifiory of Bithynia, 




HIS country anciently known by the names of ]$ ameSi 

Myjia, Mygdonia, Bebrycia, Mariandynfa and Bi- t nation 
thynia, was bounded on the weft by Bofpor us Thr a- &c. 
cius, and part of the Propontis ; on the fouth by 
the river Rhyndacus and mount Olympus ; on the north by the 
Euxine Sea ; and on the eaft by the river Parthenius l . Pto- 
lemy extends the confines of Bithynia on this fide to Chorum 
on the coaft, and to Juliopolis in the inland country, com- 
prehending under the name of Bithynia fome provinces be-r 
longing, according to other geographers, to Galatia and 
Paphlagonia. 

The chief cities of Bithynia on the coaft were, Myr- Cities, 
lea on the Propontis, not far from the mouth of the Rhyn- 
dacus. This city was fo called from Myrlus of Colophon 
its founder, as Stephanies informs us, or, as others will have 
it, from Myrlea a celebrated Amazon, who either found- 
ed or imbellifhed it. It was demolifhed by Philip of Ma- 
cedon the father of Perfcs, and rebuilt by Prujias Icing of 
Bithynia i who frpm his wife called it Apamea m . It was af- 
terwards honoured with the title of a Roman colony, many 
Romans who had fervcd in jffia having fettled there, as 
Strabo and Pliny n inform us : but the latter was certainly mis- 
taken, when he placed this among the inland cities. Dafcy- 
Us, at a fmall diftancq from the Rhyndacus. Cites, built by 
the Mile/tans on a river of the fame name, deftroyed by Phi- 
lip the father of Perfes, and rebuilt by Prujias, whofe name 
it bore ever after Nicomedia, the metropolis of Bithynia, 
fo called from Nicotnedus, the fon of Zipoetes, its founder p . 
Strabo feems to doubt by which of the Bithynian kings it 

1 Plin. 1. v. c. 32. m Strabo 1. xii. p. 388. "Strab. 
& Plin- ibid. °Plin. ibid. Pomp. Mela, 1. i. c. 19. 
>TzhtzB3 chil. 3, hiftor, nj. v. 950. 
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was founded AH the ancients fpeak of it as a place of great 
note. Pliny calls it a famous and beautiful city ' j Ammianus 
Afarcellinus, the mother of all the cities of Bithynia p ; Pan- 
j'anias the greateft and firit city of Bithynia 1 Libanus corn- 
pares it to' Rome i Byzantium, Alexandria , and Antioch, at 
that time the four greateft cities of the world ; and fays, that 
though it was perhaps inferior to them in bignefs, it equalled 
them all in beauty. This author lived in the time of the 
emperor Julian the Apojlate* Paufaniasy Marcellinus and 
Trebellius Pollio w te;l us, that this city was formerly called 
jijlacus* Stephanus will have its ancient name to have been 
Olbia. But Nicotnedia, Ajlacus, and Olbia, are fpoke of by 
Ptdemy as three neighbouring, but diitinit cities. Straba 
writes, that Nicomedes deftroyed Aftacus y and transferred its 
inhabitants to Nicomtdia *. In this city the Roman emperors 
redded, when the affairs of the empire called them in to the 
eafh Conjiantine the Great chofe Nicamedia y as we read in 
Nicephorus y , for the place of his abode after he retired 
from Rome, and there remained till the buildings he had be- 
gun at Byzantium^ were finiflied. This city, once fo famous, 
is now but a fmall village known to the Turks by the name 
of Hchemith. Pronettus, a colony of the Phoenicians^ as Ste- 
pbfjnus informs us ; Drepanum or Drepane y fpoke of by Livy, 
Florus, and mod rf the Latin hiftorians. All thefe cities 
flood on the Propontis, now the fea of Marmora. On the 
BojphoruSy which parts Europe from Afiay and joins the Pro- 
pant is with the Euxine fea, ftood the famous city of CI)Q Ice- 
dan ox^Calcedon, antieutly known by the names of Procerajl'n 
zadColhufa. Pliny % Strabo a , and Tacitus b , call it the city 
of the blind*, alluding without all doubt, to the anfwer which 
she Pythian Apollo gave to the founders of Byzantium, who, 
confuliing the oracle about a place where to build a city, 
urere diiccted to chufe that fpot which lay oppoiite to the 
h abitation of the blind ; that is, as was then underftood, to 
Chalcedony the Chalcedonians well defer ving that epithet, for 
having builtt their city in a barren and fandy foil without 
feeing that advantageous and pleafant fpot on the oppofite 
fhore, which the Byzantines afterwards chofe. Conjiantine 
rhn treaty if Ccdrenus is to be credited, had been guilty of the 
i.ke over fight, had he not been warned by an altonifhing pro- 

i 

^ Strac. I. xiii. p, 388. r Plin. 1. v. c. ultim. f Am- 
\tian. Marcel lin. I, xvii. c 13.. 1 Pa us an. Eliac. i.e. 
12. "Pausan. &Ammian. March, lin. ibid. w Tre- 
bki.l Pol l. in Gallienii, c. 4. k Strab. ibid. * N ice- 
phor. I. vii. fub. fin. z Plin. ibid. 'Si raii. 1. vii. p. 

b Tacit. Anna). 1, xii. c. 63. 
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digy. For that author tells us, that Chalcedon being deftroyed 
by the Perjians, Conjiantine undertook the rebuilding of it 
with a defign to fettle there \ but that feveral eagles, appear- 
ing unexpectedly, carried away in their talons the lines of the 
workmen, and let them drop at Byzantium. This miracle, 
which was feveral times repeated, made Conjiantine alter his 
mind, and prefer Byzantium to Chalcedon*. But what cre- 
dit Cedrenus deferves, we leave our readers to judge. Chal- 
cedon in the chriftian times became famous on account of the 
council which was held there againft Eutycbes. The empe- 
wxValens caufed the walk of this city to be levelled with the 
ground for fiding with Procopius, and the materials to be con- 
veyed to Conjlantinople, where they were employed in build- 
ing the famous Valentinian aqueduft. The Pelamides, or 
tunny-fifh, of Chalcedon were in great requeft among the an- 
cients, as Gellius and Varro inform usd, and are to this day 
thought by fome to have a better flavour than any taken elfe- 
where. It is therefore furprizing, that Pliny and Strabo • 
fhould tell us, that this kind of fifb never came near Chalce- 
don, but kept clofe to the oppofite fhore of Byzantium, for 
fear of the white rocks concealed under water on the coaft 
of Afia. Chalcedon is at prefent a poor beggarly place known 
to the Greeks by its antient name, and to the Turks by that 
of Cadiacii or the Judges town f . 

On the Euxine fea flood the city of Ueraclea, once a re- Heraclea, 
public of no fmall note. It is commonly called Pontica, or 
Heraclea on the Pontus, to diftinguifh it from feveral other 
cities of the fame name. Paufanias 8 and the fcholiaft of 
Apollonius h tell us, that it was founded and peopled by a colony 
of the Megarenfes and Tanagrai of Bosotia. With them 
Jujlin agrees, and acquaints us on what occafion the Boeoti- 
ans undertook the building of this city. The Boeotians^ 
fays he, being reduced to great ftraits by a plague, had re- 
courfe to the oracle of Delphos, which injoined them to fend 
a colony into the country bordering on the Pontus, and 
there build a city in honour of Hercules. But the Boeotians ^ anf * 
chufing rather to die in their own country, than expofe them- gnt fojj or y 
felves to the dangers of fo troublefome a voyage, refufed to 0 f this city. 
comply with the injundtions of the oracle. Whereupon the 
Phocenfes invading their country, and committing every- 
where dreadful ravages, as they were not, by reafon of the 

«Cedrem. 1. iii, d Aul. Gell. nodi. Attic. Varro. 
re ruftic 1. ii. *Plin. & Str.ah. ibid, f Tour ne port 
^vage au Levant, Vol. II. 8 Pausan. 1. v. * Schoji- 
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plague which ftill raged among them, in a condition to defend 
themfelves, they fent anew to confult the oracle, which re- 
turned the following an(wer ; viz. that what would put an 
end to the plague, would like wife put an end to the war. 
By this anfwer the Boeotians underftood that the only means 
to redeem themfelves from the calamities they groaned under 
was to follow the dirediion of the oracle ; and accordingly 
fent a colony into the country bordering on the Pantus* 
which fettled on the coaft, and built the city of Heraclea *, 
This city in process of time acquired fuch wealth and power, 
efpecially by fea, that it was not inferior to any of the Greet 
ftates in Afia. Xenopbon tells us, that in his time the Hera- 
cleans had a numerous fleet, and that they fupplied him with 
a fqnadron to convoy his men after their retreat into Greece. 
There are fcarce any wars mentioned by the antients as car- 
ried on by fea in thofe parts, in which the Heracleans were 
not concerned, their friendfhip being courted by all the prin- 
ces of Afia in regard of their maritime power. Tq them 
chiefly Ptolemy Ceraunus was indebted for the fignal viflory 
he had gained at fea over Antigonus Gouatus ; for they fent 
him a numerous fquadron of fhips well manned and equipped, 
among which fome were of an extraordinary fize, efpecially 
one, called the Leant if era, having on each fide eight hun- 
dred rowers, befides twelve hundred fighting men on board 
under the command of two experienced officers In the 
war which Antiochus waged firft with Antigonus the fon of 
Demetrius* and afterwards with the Byzantines* the Heracle- 
ans aflifted the former againft Anthchus with thirteen gallies, 
and the latter with forty K They maintained for the fpace of e- 
leven years a fquadron of gallies in the fervice of the Ro- 
mans* which were of great ufe to them in their wars with 
the Afiatic princes, and likewife againft the Maruccini^ a 
people of Africa. Many other inftances are to be met with 
in hiftory, which (hew that Heraclea was once one of the 
moft powerful ftates, at leaft by fea, in Afia. The Hera- 
cleans Ice in to have maintained a good underftanding with the 
kings of Perfia ; and on that account refufed, as Jujiin in- 
forms us m , to pay their quota, when the Athenians impofed 
a tribute on the Greek cities of Afia Minor , for the equipping 
and fupporting of a fleet to be employed in the defence of 
the common liberty. Upon their refufal Lamachus was fent 
againd: them j but while he was ravaging their country with 
the troops he had landed, a violent ftorm fhattcred his whole 

1 Justin. 1. xvi. k Mi-mnon. excerpt, c. 14, if- 
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fleet, fo that he Caw himfelf abandoned to the ftiercy of thofe 
he had provoked, not being in a condition to return to A~ 
ihens either by fea or land. But the Heracleans, inftead of 
treating him like an enemy, as he had reafon to expert, u- 
fed both him and his troops with the greateft humanity and 
Jcindnefs* fupplyittg them not only with provifions, but alfo 
with fbips to convey them fafe into Greece. They did not 
complain, fays Jujiin n , of the depredations committed in 
their territory, but looked upon them as highly advantage* 
ous to their ftate, fince they offered them aft opportuni- 
ty of gaining by civilities the friend/hip of fo powerful a 

republic. 

As to their form of government, it was, as we read in Farm of 
Jrijlotle °, originally democratical ; but democracy foon govern- 
gave way to arift&Cnacy ; for the fame writer tells us p , that matt. 
many of the nobles being fent out to lead colonies into dif- 
tant countries, the people, in whom the fup^eme power was 
lodged, began to opprefs thofe who ftill remained ; where- 
upon they ran to arms in their own defence, and having got 
the better of their adverfaries* took the whole power into 
their own hands. Soon after new difturbances arifing among 
the nobles, by reafon that the moft wealthy engroffed the 
whole management of affairs to themfelves, it was agreed, 
that the fupreffie power ftiould be lodged in the fenate, and 
that the fenate Qiould confift of fix hundred members all cho- 
fen out of the nobility. This new regulation incenfed the 
common people to fuch a degree, that with one confentthey 
rofe againft the nobles, and reduced them to fuch ftraits, that 
they were obliged to implore the affiftance firft of Titnotheus 
the Athenian, and afterwards of Epaminondas the Theban. 
But neither of thefe generals caring to interfere with their 
domeftic quarrels, they were forced to recal Clear cbus y a fe- 
nator, whom fhcy themfelves had banifhed. But as his ba- Tyrants of 
nifhment had neither improved his morals, nor infpired him Heraclea, 
with better principles, he made the troubles, in which he 
found the city involved, fubfervient to his wicked defign of 
fubjefting it, and ufurping the fovereign power. With this Clear- 
view he openly declared for the people, and having by their c \ lllSt 
means bumbled the nobles, he caufed himfelf to be inverted 
with the whole power, which had been divided among them. 
Being thus become abfolutc, he exercifed all forts of cruelty 
upon fuch as* gave him any umbrage : moft of the femturs 
were either barbaroufly afTaflinated, or ftiipt of their cftatcs, 

"Idem ibid. 0 Akistot. 1. v. Politic, c. c. r Idem 
ibid. 
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His cruel-and banifhed their native country *. Diodorus Siculus tells 
ty. us, ttjat he propofed to himfelf Dionyftusy tyrant of Syracufe 9 

for his model in the art of government The baniflied fe- 
nators having ftirred up the neighbouring cities agai nft him, 
he compelled their wives and daughters to marry his flaves, 
and with the affiflance of thefe having vanquifhed the troops 
they led againft him, and taken many of them prifoners, he pat 
them all to death after he had made them fuffer the moft 

* 

exquifite torments, which his cruel temper and an eager de- 
fire of revenge could invent. Tluopompus of Scio tells us, 
that he frequently obliged, without any provocation, fuch of 
the citizens as came to wait on him, and even thofe he met 
in the ftreets, to drink a cup of the poifonous juice of hem- 
lock, and that during his reign, no citizen of any diftin&ion 
dared venture out of his houfe till he had armed himfelf with 
rue, which is a powerful antidote, according to that writer, 
againft the juice of hemlock, when taken before any other 
food r . Clearchus, after he had exercifed a moft cruel ty- 
ranny over his fellow-citizens for the fpace of twelve years, 
Jj murder^ was at laft put to death by Chion and Leonides^ two young 
ed. citizens and difciples of Plato Nympbis of Heraclta, as 

quoted by Athenaus % tells us, that Clearchus^ though he 
affected to be a god, aud caufed divine honours to be paid 
him, yet towards the end of his life was fo apprehenfive of 
conspiracies, that he not only kept at home, but gave audi- 
ence fhut up in a ftrong cheft, anfwering thofe who applied to 
him, through holes made for that purpofe. But as he was mur- 
dered by the confpirators , according to Plutarch u and Dio- 
dorus Siculus w , while he was adminiftering juftice in public, 
we can hardly give credit to Nympbis. 
Satyrus. The confpirators delivered their country from the tyrant ; 

but the tyranny ftill fubfifted. For Clearchus having left 
two fons, Thnotheus- and Dionyfius^ their uncle Satyrus feized 
on the fovereign power, a9 their guardian and proteftor, and 
equalled his brother Clearchus in the tyranny of his govern- 
ment. For he not only put to death the confpirators, their 
children, and all thofe who were any ways related to them, 
but likewife fuch of the citizens as he imagined capable of 
following their example. However, he brought up his ne- 

* Justin, ibid. Plut. de fortun. Alexand. 
dor. Sicul. 1. xv. r Athem. 1. iii. c. 5. & Anti«cw. 

de Mirabil. Narration, p. 144. f Diodoeu Sicul. ibid. 

SufDAS, KXia^o; Poly^n Stratag. I. ii. 1 Athem. 
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Phews witfr great care, and refigned the power to Timo- 
theus as foon as he was of age, having held it hirafelf feven 
years *. 

Timotheus governed with great equity and moderation ; TwnotJie- 
whence he had the furnames of Euergetes and Safer ^ that is, us. 
the beneficent \ the faviour of his country. He ruled fifteen 
years, and was fucceeded by his brother Dionyfius^ who, -Diony*" 18 

talcing advantage of the retreat of the Perfians after the bat- 
tle rbught on the banks of the Granicus^ reduced fome of 
the neighbouring provinces, and confiderably increafed the 
power -of the Heracleans 7 . After the death of Alexander he 
married Ama/lris, the widow of Craterus^ and daughter of 
Oxiathres the brother of Darius. Upon this marriage he a/Turn- 
ed the title of king, and maintained it with great dignity, be- 
ing a prince of a mild temper, and always ready to facrifice his 
own eafe and private intereft to the welfare of his fubje£K 
/Elian z and Athenaus a tell us, that he grew immoderately 
corpulent, and fell into a kind of lethargy, from which his 
domeftics could fcarce recover him bv running long needles, 
made for that purpofe, into his flelh. He died in the fifty- 
fifth year of his age, and twenty-third of his reign, and 
is highly commended by all the antients on account of his 
juftice, moderation, good-nature, affability, and other prince- 
ly qualities. Strabo no doubt had this prince and his bro- 
ther Timotheus in view, when he wrote, that Heraclea had 
been governed by tyrants, and alfo by kings. He left two 

fons by his wife Ama/lris , viz. Clear chus and Oxatrcs y whom 
Diodorus Siculus calls Zatbras. Upon his death Amajlrls mar- 
ried Lyfimachusy one of Alexander s captains, who by that 
means got pofleffion of Heraclea^ which fhe governed as guar- 
dian to her children ; for they were both very young when 
their father died. Lyfimachus afterwards divorced Amajhis 
to marry Arfinoe the daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus y king 
of Egypt \ but neverthelefs kept pofleffion of the city, and 
brought up the two young princes with great care. They 
both attended him in his expedition againft the Geta y after 
which he fuffered them to return home, and refigned the go- 
vernment of Heraclea to Clear chus the elJeft, allowing him ciearchus 
to take upon him the title of king. With this title he go- n 
verned Heraclea^ according to Diodorus Stculus, feven teen 
years, and was at laft put to death by Lyfimachus , wirh his 
brother Oxatres, for aiTaffniating their mother Amejiris b ; 

* Justin I. xv'u Mb m now evcerpt c 17, y Dfoi>o»>. 
Sicul. & Mbmnow ibid. z JE ian V. H I. ix. c n. 
4 Athen, I. xii. c. 26 11 D t ooor. Si cul, 1 xvi. Trog. 
in prolog. 1. xvi. M em non. excerpt, c. 19. 
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for they both confpired againft her, and caufed her to be ("mo- 
thered, while fhe was going by fea from HeracUa to Amajiris, 
a city which ihe had built, and called by her own name. 
Upon their death Lyfnnachus reftored the Horacleam to the 
full enjoyment of their antient liberties. But they did not 
long continue in that happy condition, Arfinoe^ who had a 
great afcendant over her hufband Lyjimacbus, having prevail- 
el upon htm to deprive them of the liberty which he had not 
Heracli- long before granted thein, and appoint one Heractitus Ci- 
tus Cima?- m&u$ governor of the plac*, a man intirely at her devotion, 
us. A'ter the famous battle of Coroupedion y in which Lyfimachus 

w s killed by one Malacon, a natie of Heraclea, the Hera- 
cleans confpired to {hake off the yolc?, under which they had 
groaned for the fpace of feventy-five years, determined either 
to recover their former liberty, or die in the attempt. With 
this refolution the ch : ef citizens went in a body to wait on 
Heraclitus, intreating him to retire of his own accord, and 
fuffer them to live according to their own laws. They offer- 
ed him all poflible fecurity for his perfon and effects, and be- 
fides a large fu.m of money to defray the charges of his jour- 
ney. At this propofal Heracli tus in a great rage commanded 
the officers, who attended him, to put immediately to death 
fome of the leading men whom he named. But the officers, 
to his great furprize, inftead of obeying his orders, feized 
him, and carried him to the public prifon. For the Hera- 
cleans had beforehand gained them ovsr to their party, by 
making them free of Heraclea y and promifing to pay them 
the arrears which were due to them from Heractitus. Hav* 
fhe Hera- j n g thus fecured the tyrant, they demolifhed the citadel which 
cleans re- Lyfi mac h U5 had built, raifed one of their own citizens, by 
cover their name phocrites^ to the chief magiftracy, and difpatched an 
°fo* m embafly to Seleucus king of Syria, to acquaint him with what 

they had done, and implore his protection <. Seleucus hid 
been greatly prejudiced againft the Hcraclcans by one Jphro* 
diftusy who being fent by him to vifit the cities of JJia y had 
laid many things to their charge, and reprefented them as dif- 
affe&cd to his perfon. He was therefore fo far from pro- 
mifing them his protection, that he threatened their em bail a - 
dors, and let drop fome expreflions, which gave ju ft grounds 
to fufpect that he had fomedefign upon their city. Hereupon 
the Htracleam entered into an offenfive and defenfive league 
with Mi thri dates king of Pont us ; the Byzantines and Choice- 
donians recalled all their exiles, and put themfclves in a pof- 
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ture of defence. But the death of Seleucus foon delivered 
them from their apprehenftons d . From this time the Hera- 
cleans enjoyed their liberties undifturbed for many years. 
When the Romans became formidable in Afia, they made an nter ^ mt0 
alliance with them, the articles of which were engraved on \^ 
tables of brafs, and lodged at Rome in the temple of Jup'ter & oine4 
CapitolinuS) and at Heraclea in a temple of the fame god. 
Notwithftanding this alliance, the Heracleans fufFered g ear- 
ly by the wars which they engaged in for the defence of their 
liberties, againft the Bitbynians and Galatians. However, 
they held out againft their utmoft efforts, and obliged 
them to withdraw their forces with difgrace. In the war 
which the Romans waged with Mitbridatcs the Greats they 
rcfolved at firft to obferve a (lr'\S: neutrality, an I accordingly 
refufed to admit that princ. 's fleet into their harbour. But, 
on the approach of his general Archelau*, they thought fit to 
change their meafures, and fide with him, after having mur- 
dered all the Romans who refided among them. Their Heraclea 
treachery coft them dear; for Cotta % or rather Triarius, ^ft'V^ 
having after a two year's fiegc taken their city, pillaged and v na " 
reduced it to afhes, as we have related in the hiftory of Pon- 
tus z . Cotta, on his return to Ro//ie 9 was feverely reprimand- 
ed by the fenate for fuffering fo great and wealthy a city to 
be deftroyed. We gave you orders^ faid the fenate, to take 
Heraclea, but not to dejiroy it. All the captives were fent 
home without ranfom, and the inhabitants reftored to the 
poffeflion of their lands, and allowed the ufe of their harbour, 
and the freedom of commerce. Britagoras^ one of the chief 
citizens, fpared no pains to repeople it ; but could not ob- 
tain for his fellow-citizens the reftitution of their liberty and 
antient privileges. Strabo tells us, that many of the citizens Made af- 
being killed during the fiege, and more after the place was terivards 
taken, a numerous colony was fent from Rome to repeople a Roman 
it. Some of the hew comers fettled in the city, and fome in colony. 
tne country ; but the former were all to a man mafiacred by 
AdioteriXy thefon of Demenecelius, king of the Galatians ^ not 
without the privity, as was then fufpe&ed, of Marc Antony 
the triumvir,, who had bellowed on the Galatians that quar- 
ter of the city which was inhabited by the Romans r. B jt his 
cruelty did not go long unpunished ; for Ociavlanus having 
taken him prifoner after the famous battle of Aclium^ cariicd 
him in chains to Rome tJ grace his triumph, and afterwards 
c.iufed both him and his fon to be put to death. FiOiji this 
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time Heraclea continued fubjetSt to the Roman emperors till 
thedownfal of the empire, being with its territory niadepart 
of the province of Pontus. It did not lofe its antient fplendor 
even after the lofs of its liberty, as appears from fome antient 
infcriptions, and alfo medals, which have reached us, and 
were ftruck under the emperors* . Near this city was the 
famous cave, through which Hercules is feigned to have des- 
cended to the infernal regions, and brought up from thence 
the fabulous Cerberus. This cave was ftill to be feen in Xe- 
nopbons time $ but is now quite clofed up, tho* once two fur- 
Jongs deep h. The antient hiftory of Heraclea was wrote by 
Pifander, Tima genes, Panyafis, Domitius, Calliflus, Cyna- 
tbon, Nymphis, and Memnon \ for to thefe Athenesus^ Suidas y 
Stepbanus, and thefcholiaft of ApolloniuSy refer us for a more 
full account of what they briefly relate of the Heracleans. But 
the works of thefe authors have been long fince loft, nothing 
now remaining of them but an extra£t of Memnon preferved 
by Photius in h\s Bibllotheque \ and from him we have in great 
part copied what we have faid here of Heraclea. This city 
is at prefent a very inconsiderable place, known to the Greeks 
by the name of Pendrachi, and to the Turks by that of Eregru 
We cannot, with a modern traveller, take either of thefe 
names to be a corruption of Heraclea Pont tea, or Heraclea K 
The inland The inland cities of Bit by nia> which it may be proper to 
fit's of ta ^ e not * ce were * Prufa at the foot of mount Olympus, 
BkVynia built, according to Strabo k , by Prufias king of Bithynia, 

who waged war with Crcefus and Cyrus 9 and not by Han- 
nibal, as Pliny 1 would make us believe. Nay, this city muft 
have been founded long before the times of Crcefus and Cy- 
rus, if the tradition be true, which the inhabitants have trans- 
mitted to us in feveral medals, viz. that Ajax {tabbed himfelf 
here with his fword. 'Tis furprizing, that Livy, who has 
fo well defcribed the neighbourhood of mount Olympus^ 
where the Gauls were defeated by Manlius, ihould not men- 
tion this place. Prufa was the place where the Othoman 
princes refuied before they extended their conquefts into Eu* 
rope, and is ftil! one of the moft beautiful and populous ci- 
ties of AJii. We muft not, with fome geographers, con- 
found the citv of Prufa with that of Prujias, of which we 
iuvc* fpoke above. Lihyffa, famous for the death of HannibaU 

and the tomb of that great commander, which was ftill ex- 

8 Vide To urn k fort, voyage, Sec Vol. IT. h Xbnopm. 
F.xped. Cvri Miiior. 1. vi. p. Eustath. ad Dionys. v. 
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tant \n Pliny's time m . Some writers place Libyjfa on the coaft, 
but StrabO} and with him Stephanas, and moft of the qntients, 
count it among the inland cities. Cellar'ms conjectures, that 
11 Stood three or four miles diftance from the fea, and was on 
that account called by fbme a maritime, by others an inland 
city, or rather caftle, Nica?a y or Nice, which flood on the 
Jake Afcanius, now the lake of Ifnich. This city was 
built, according to Strabo, who calls it the metropolis 
of* Bithynia n , .by Antigonus the fon of Philip of Mace- 
dori) ancj from him called at firft /intigonia* Afterwards it was* 
repaired and embellifhed by Lyftmacbus, who gave it the 
njme of his wife Nicaa^ the daughter of Antipater. Ste- 
phanas tells us, xhat Nicaa was originally a colony of the 
Bottiai) a people of Thrace, and called in the earlieft times 
Anchor e. Pliny fpeaks of! two cities in Bithynia bearing this 
name, the one he places twenty five miles eaft of Prufa, now 
Burfa ; the other forty four north oiNicomedia on the lake Af- 
canius. But Strafa Ptolemy ? Stephanas, Me/a x &c. fpeak of one 
city only iri Bithynia bearing that nar^e fS), which they place 
on the lake Afcanius lying to the north of mount Olympus, 

■0 Plin.1. v. cap, ulc. n Strab. 1 xii. p. 389. 

(S) The reverend fathers Catrou and Rouille in their defcription 
offfice, tell us (no) that the antient geographers place it on the 
lake Afranius, which, fa*y they, is now called the lake of Ifnich ; 
and, a few lines after, queftion, whether there ever was a lake of 
chat name, thinking it very natural to fuppofe, that Pliny, the on- 
ly author, fay they, who mentions it, by the lake Afcanius meant 
the gulf of Olbia, now the gulf of Nicomedia. If the antient geo- 
graphers place Nice, as they fay, on tl^e lake Afcanius, Pliny is not 
iheonly author who mentions fuch a lake ; and if it be true, that 
the lake Afcanius is by the modern geographers called the lake of 
Ifnich, how can we dqubt whether there ever was a lake of that 
name ? JJelides, it is fo far from being natural to fuppofe Pliny to 
have meant the gulf of Olbta by the lake Afcanius, that his words 
evidently deftroy fuch a fuppo/ition j for in the very paffage, which 
the above-mentioned writers quote, Pliny dilhngnifhes the lake Af- 
canius from the gulf, on which he places the antient city of Olbia 
fin). Laftly, Pliny is not the only author who makes mention 
of the lake Afcanius. Stralo. tells us in exprefs terms (\\z), that 
Nic*a 9 the metropolis ofBhhyx\ia,Jlood on the lake Afcanius ; and 
Ptolemy fpeaks of it as falling intone Euxine fea, between Prufias 
and the promontory Poftdiun^ 

(no) Ad. Ann Urb. 607. (ill) Pli*. I v< cap. ultim. 
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and at a frnall diftance from the river Gallus. Nicaa^ ac- 
cording to Strabo, ftodd in a large and fruitful plain, was 
fix teen furlongs in compafs, well fJeopled, and in the Roman 
times declared the metropolis of the fecond Bitbynia, Nieo- 
media being the capital of the firft. For Pontus and Bitbynia 
were by Augujlus made one province, but by his fucceffors 
divided into two, called the firft and fecond Bithynia. The 
firft general council held here, by the appointment of Con- 
Jiantine the Great* againft JHus, gave new luftre to this 
city ; for it was ever after honoured with the title and privi- 
leges of a metropolis, as appears from the z&sof the council 

of Cbalcedon. 

Rivers. The chief rivers of Bitbynia were the Pftllis, Golpas, 

Sangarius, or Sagaris, Hypius, Rbebas 9 and the Lyeus, all 
difcharging themfelves into the Euxine fea between Chalcedon 
and Heraclea. Livy wks certainly miftaken when he wrote 
that the Sangarius, the chief river of Bitbynia, falls into 
the Propontis. It fprings from mount Dindymus, in Phry- 
gian at a fmall diftance from a town, which Strabo calls 
Sangia ; waters Pbrygia and Bitbynia, and receiving in its 
courfe the Thymbrus and the Galltes, falls into the Euxine 
fea over-againft the fmaUifland of Tbynias. Some geogra- 
phers place the river Parthenius in Bitbynia ; but thefe extend 
the bounds of this country a great way into Psphlagonia. 
As Bitbynia lies between the forty-firft and forty-third degrees 
of north latitude, and is watered by a great many rivers, 
it once abounded; with all the neceflaries of life. The an- 
tients compare fome of the inland provinces Co the fruitful 
and delicious vales of Tempe itfelf ; but at prefent it lies in 
great part neglefted and unrriantired. 
Jnhahi- Bitbynia was antiently inhabited by various nations, differ- 
tants. j n g j n t f le j r manners ^ cuftoms, and language, namely the 

Bebryees, the Mariandyni, the Caucones, the Dolliones, the 
Cinunerii, &c. But to inquire into the origin of thefe diffe- 
rent nations would be both a tedious and ufelefs taflc. Xeno- 

■ 

phon o and Strabo p are of opinion, that the Bitbynians and 



flic Mariandyni were originally Tbracians, who, crofling the 
BofphoruS) made themfelves mafters of this country, which 
from rhem was antiently called the Jlftatic Thrace. Some modern 
writers derive them from Ajhkena'z, one of Gonter 9 s> funs 5 but 
the only proof r hey al ledge to fupport their opinion is, the 
fmall likenefs they difcover between JJhkenaz and* Jftamus, 
the name of a lake in this country. Stephanus fays, that the 

0 Xhmoph. 1. vi.de expedit. Cyri. p Strabo, I. xii. 
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Mariandyni were fo called from one Mariandynus$ a native of 
JEoliij who, with fome of his countrymen, fettled in that 
part of Bithynia i 'which lies between the rivers Hypius and 
farthenius *• ffieopompus 9 as quoted by Strabo r , will have 
this Mariandynus to have been a petty king of Paphlagonia % 
and to have fubdued that part of Bithynia^ then called Be- 
brycia, which bordered on his dominions. Thefe different 
nations were antiently governed by kings of their own, 2?/- 
tbjnia being, in the earlieft times, divided into as many king- 
doms as nations or tribes. For Plutarch, Polyanus, and 
Sttphanus* mention Mandron and Byfnus as reigning over 
the Bebryces j and Hyginus fpeaks of one Lycus king of the 
Idariandynt ; But all we know of thefe fmall kingdoms, and 
the princes, who ruled over them, is, that in proceis of time 
they were reduced by the more powerful kings of the Bitky~ 
mans. But as to the beginning of this kingdom, we are 
quite in the dark. Diodorus Siculus pretends, that the 2?/- 
thynians were governed by their own princes in the time of 
tfinus king of AJfyria % who, according to him, fubdued their 
country. Pherecydts? as quoted by the fcholiaft of Apollo- 
nitiS) mentions Amycus and Phyneus as reigning in Bithynia 
at the time of the Argonautic expedition 5 and Appian tells 
us, that nine and forty kings had reigned in Bithynia before 
the Romans were acquainted with AJia. - If what thefe au- 
thors write be true, the kingdom of Bithynia muft have been 
erected before the Trojan war $ which we can hardly believe, 
finoe Homer ^ who is fo exact in' enumerating the nations in 
the neighbourhood of Troas, never once mentions the Bitby- 
mans* From his iilence fome have concluded, that Bithynia 
was uninhabited in the time of the Trojan war, and add, 
that the Tbracians, who marched with Rhefus to the relief 
of Troy , after the death of their king and the taking of the 
city, fettled in that part of Afta, which was afterwards known; 
by the name of Bithynia. This name, fay they, the new- 
comers gave to the provinces, in which they fettled, from 
iheBithyajy a river in their own country. Strabo* fpeaks 
of one Pruftas reigning in Bithynia in the time of Crcefus, the 
Mi king of Lydia, by whom he was conquered. From 
(his time the Bithynians continued fubjeft firft to the Lydians 7 
and afterwards to the Perjians % till the reign of Alexander 
the Great j for we find them mentioned by Herodotus among 
(he many nations that attended Xerxes in his expedition into 
Greece. While they were fubjett to the Per/ians, they were 

* Stbph. adDionyf. v. 788. r STRABO,ibid. f Stra.* 
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ftill governed by their own princes ; for Memnon and Strabo 
tell us, that Dcedalfus or Dydalfus, Boteras 9 and Bas ruled 
in Bithynia tvith fovereign power Tn the time of the Per Ran 
monarchy. Some writers place in the reign of Dcedalfus the 
invafion of the Byzantines, Chalcedonians , and Thracians, 
who, entering Bithynia, committed there, as Diodorus Sieu- 
lus informs us c , moft dreadful ravages ; and, having taken 
feve. al towns, made a great many captives, whom they in- 
humanly murdered, when they found themfelves obliged to 
leave the country. Boteras was, according to Memnon, the 
fon of Daedaljus, and died in the feventy fixth year of his 
age. He was fucceeded by lis fon Bas y who, having over- 
come Calantus, one of Alexander the Great's generals, peace- 
ably enjoyed the kingdom of Bithynia for the fpace of fifty 
years, and died in the feventy firft of his age u . 

Bas was fucceeded by Zipates, who waged war firft with 
the Heracleans, and afterwards with the Chalcedonians. Over 
the former he' gained no confiderable advantage, but reduced 
the latter to great ftraits, befieged their metropolis, and, 
having drawn them to a battle, killed eight thoufand of them 
on the fpot w . He was prevented from purfuingthe viftory, 
which would have foon put him in poffefHon of Chalcedon, 
by PatrocleS) one of Antiochus Soier's generals* who, enter- 
ing Bithynia, put all to fire and fword, Zipestes marched a- 
gainft him, and, having concealed his men in an ambufh, fell 
upon him unexpectedly, and cut him off with his whole ar- 
my, as we have related in the hiftory of Syria *. Zipatet 
was fo overjoyed at this victory, that he died foon after in 
the feventy fixth year of his age, and forty eighth of his 
reign y , He left four (6ns, of which the eldeft, called M- 
comedes, took poffefllon of the throne., and caufed, out of 
jealoufy, two of his brothers to be put to death. But the 
the youngeft, called by Memnon Zipates, by Livy * Zibaas, 
having favcdhimfelf by a timely flight, feized onthecoaftof 
of Bithynia, which was then known by the names of Thra- 
eia, Thyniacia, and Thracia Afiatica, and there maintained 
a long war with his brother ; who; being informed that Jntio- 
cbus Soter, king of Syria, was making great preparations to 
attack him at the fame time, becaufe he had declared for 
Jntigonus Gotiatus^ called in the Gauls to his afliftancc ; and 
on this occafion it was that this people firft palled over into 
Jfta. The terms agreed on between them and Nico?nedts 
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were, f . That they fhould ever maintain a ftrict friendfhip 
with Nicomeq\es and his fucceflors in the kingdom of Bithynia; 
2 , That they fhould not, without his privity and confent, lend 
affiftance to any other prince or ftate : 3. That they fhould 
at the fame time enter into an alliance with the Tiqpians? 
Heracleans? Cbalcedoniam , and Gerians ; for thefe ftates had 
affifted Nicotnedes againft his brother ILipates a . .Upon thefe 
terms the Gauls paffed over into Afia in the third year of the 

hundred and twenty fifth olympiad, as we read in Paujani- 

as h ? Nicomedes having with their afliftance repulfed Antiochus? 
overcome his brother, and acquired the poflt ffion of all his 
father's dominions, bellowed upon them that part of Afia Mi- 
nor which was called from them Gallo-Gr<scia? and Galatia* 
As for Zipates? he died in banifliment, his army being routed 
by the Gauls? and the cities, which he poffeffed on the coaft, 
obliged to fubmit to the conqueror. Livy c and Ju/lin 6 
tell us, that the Gauls? having laid wafte the dominions of 
Zip&tes, kept the fpoils for the mfe Ives, but divided the coun- 
try with Nicomedes? calling their portion Gallo-Gracia \ and 
herein they agree with Demetrius Byzantius? who informs 
us, that Gallo-Gracia was not given by Nicomedes- to the 
Gauls? but held by them againft his wiil after they had dri- 
ven out his brother Zipeetes c . Demetrius Byzantius wrote 
thirteen books on the migration of the Gauls out of Europe 
into Afta ; but none of them have reached our times. Ni- 
comcdes having no enemies to contend with after the defeat 
of his brother, and the advantages gained over the king of 
Syria? applied -himlelf to the enlarging and embellifcing of 
the city of AJlacus? which he called after his own name Ni- 
comedia. This is what we read in Paufanias f , Trebellius 
Pollio % ? Ammianus Marccllinus \ and Eufebius l . But Mem- 
non fays, that he built Nicomcdia over-againft the city of Af- 
tacus ; fo that Nicomedia and AJlacus were according to this 
writer k , two diftinft cities. Nicomedes had two wives, viz. 
Ditizele and Etazeta? the former brought him two fons, Xela 
and Prujias? and one daughter by name Lyfandra ; by the 
latter he had one fon named Tibites? to whom, at the infti- 
gation of his mother Etazeta? he left the kingdom. But Tibites. 
Ze/a? who at the time of his tathers's death was in Armenia, Zcla. 

* IvIemnon ibid. c. 21. Liv. 1. xxxviii. St r a bo, I. xii. p. 
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tvhither he had been baniflied by the intrigues of his ftep-mo* 
ther, having hired an army of Galatians, returned into Bi- 
thynia, drove out Tibites? and peaceably enjoyed the crown 
till his death. He was taken in a fnare which he had laid 
for the Galatians ; for fufpe&ing their fidelity, he invited 
their leading men to a banquet with a defign to cut them all 
off ; but they, upon private intelligence of what was pre- 
paring againft them, were before-hand with the treacherous 
prince, murdering him in the beginning of the banquet l . 
Prufias. He was fuccecded by his fon Pruftas, furnamed Cholos, or 

the lame? and alfo Cun&ges, or the hunter. This prince in the 
very beginning of his reign entered into an alliance with the 
Rbodians againft the Byzantines, whom he reduced to great 
ftraits, as we have related at length in the hifto'ry of Rhodes m . 
Not long after he engaged in a war with the Galatians, whom 
Attalus I. king of Pergamus had invited over into Afia, de- 
• fcated them in a pitched battle, took feveral of their ftrong 
holds, and put all the Galatians he could get into his power to 
the fword without diftin&ion of fex or age. When the war 
broke out between Antiochus the Great and the Romans, he 



folicited by the former to join him againft thofe power- 
ful republicans ; but Scipio by a letter, and Livius 9 admiral 
of the Raman fleet, by the promifes he made him in the name 
of the republic, fixed him in the intereft of Rome, as the 
reader will find in the hiftory of Syria n . But notwithftand- 
ing his engagements with the Romans? he invaded the terri- 
tories of Eumenes their conftant friend and ally, being induced 
thereto by Hannibal, who had taken refuge in his dominions- 
The advantages he gained over Eumenes in this war were 
chiefly owing to Hannibal? who not only prevailed upon Or- 
tyagon? one of the kings of the Galatians, and Philip king of 
Macedon, to fend him powerful fupplies, but took upon him 
the command of his forces, and in feveral encounters put the 
king of Pergamus to flight by fome ftratagem or other °* 
This awaked the jealoufy of the Romans, who thereupon fent 
T> Flaminius, Scipio Africanus, and Scipio Naftca into Afia 
to adjuft the differences between the two kings, and to per- 4 
fuade Prufias to deliver Hannibal up to them p . On their 
arrival at the court of Bithynia, Hannibal retired to Libyffa, 
a ftrong caftle, which he had been allowed by Prufias to re- 
pa r in fuch manner as beft fuited the ftate of his affairs. 

i Memnon. ibid. Athen. 1. ii c, 18 Pun. 1. viii. c. 4. 
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He had dug. 7 feveral private ways under ground, which led 
from I|is lodgings to fo many different iffues, through which 
he could make his efqape feither by fea or land upon the firft 
alarm; roNHhad reafon to fufpeii that the king's inclina- 
tions might change with his intereft. Flaminius after having 
propofed a plan of accommodation between Prujfas.znd Eu- 
menesy acquainted the former, that Rome would never look 
upon him as a fincere friend unlets he delivered up Hannibal y 
that irreconcilable enemy to their republic, who made no o- 
ther ufe of his liberty and talents, hut to draw kings and na- 
tions into the fame dangerous enterprizes which had proved 
his ruin. Pru/tas refufed at firft to comply with the requeft 
of the embaffadors, pleading in excufe the laws of hofpita- 
lity, and the age of* Hannibal, which was too great for him 
to give any farther umbrage to the Roman fenate. *Hq alfo 
infilled on the reputation of that great general, whom he 
could not deliver up without drawing upon himfelf the indig- 
nation of all ages. But Flaminius threatening to treat him 
as an enemy if he perfifted in favouring and prote&ing one 
who had fwore an eternal hatred to Rome, the king thought p ru f, as j e „ 
it advifeable to %rifice his gueft to the revenge of the re- f itvers uf> ~ 
public, and his own intereft. But Hannibal, without hefi- Hannibal/^ 
tating a moment between death and captivity, difappointed the Ro- 
the defigns of his enemies in. a manner worthy of his great mans, 
courage % as we have related in the hiftory of Pergamus. 

Prujias havWg by thus abandoning his gueft and ally to 
the revengeful temper of the Romans, gained their protection, 
in order to engage them ftili more in his favour, afllfted them 
both with men and money in their war with Perfes, king 
of Maeedon ; and upon the reduction of that country was not 
content, like the other princes of the eaft, with fending an 
embafly to Rome* to congratulate the fenate on the fucceft of 
their arms; but went thither in perfon, and difhohoured 
the royal dignity with his mean and fervile flatteries. The Goes t0 
fenate no fooner heard of his arrival in Italy, but they fent R°. mc - 
Lucius Cornelius Scipio the fon of Scipio Aftaticus, as far as 
Capua to meet him, with orders to defray his charges and 
cond,u<St him to the capital. Before he entered the city, he 
caufed his head' to be fhaved, and took the pileus, or cap 
which flaves wore after they had obtained their freedom, and 
in that odd dreft advanced towards the forum, flopped at the 
tribunal, where the praetors ufed to adminifter juftice, and 
there declared with a loud voice, that he had croffcd the feas, 

■ 
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on purpofe to return thanks to the Roman gods, and con- 
gratulate the republic on her late viftories. His arrival be- 
ing notified to the fenate, they fent deputies to receive and 
introduce him. Thefe Prufias received with fitch mean flat- 
teries and fubmiflions as were well fuited to the attire he had 
afiumed \ I have taken the habit and appearance of one of your 
freed-men, faid he, and am indeed no better than a Roman JIave 
Jet at liberty by your favour. The deputies were for intro- 
ducing him to the fenate immediately, but he defired that his 
audience might be put off for two days, being defirous to 
fee fir 11 the city and temples, and vifit his friends. The third day 
he was introduced, and on that occafion betrayed a bafenefs 
of mind unworthy of the rank and title he bore. For when 
he entered the fenate, he killed the threfhold, faluted the fe- 
jiators with the title's of vifible deities, faviours y deliverers, 
and pronounced an harangue fuitable to that prelude ; in the 
clofeof which he related what he had done for the republic in the 
courfe of the war, and defired the protection of the fenate 
both for himfelf and his fon. After this he prefented to the 
confcript fathers a petition, which contained two articles ; 
whereof the firft was, that he might be allowed to offer up 
facrifices in the capitol and at Pranefle, by way of thankf- 
giving to Jupiter and Fortune, for the luccefs which had at- 
tended the arms of the republic in the late war j the fecond 
article was ? that the fenate would grant him a fmall territory, 
which had formerly belonged to Antiochus the Great? but was 
then held by the Galatians, who had feized it without the 
confent of the republic. The fenate returned Prufias the 
following anfwer : We give the king of Bitbynia leave to 
offer facrifices at Rome and Pr&nejle, and order that the ex- 
pences of the viAtms and all other things for the facrifices be 
defrayed by the public, in the fame manner as if our own ma- 
gifiratcs were to offer, up facrifices. As to the territory 
\vhich the king defircs, we Anil lend com m tffione rs to judge 
nf the affair on the fpot after both parties fhall have been 
heard. Af:er this the fenate prefented him with fome filver 
vcrffels, and made over to hixn two hundred and twenty five 
fmall (hips, which had been taken from Gentius king of lily 
ricum. Then Prufias left Rome, embarked at Brmdufwnh 
and fet fail with a fquadron of twenty gallies to take poffel- 
lion of the fleet, which the republic had given him-'. Some 
years after that war broke out between him and Eumenes II. 
which we have defcribed in thehiftory of Pergamus, where we 
have alfo related in what manner, and on what provocation, he 
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was firft driven from the throne, and afterwards aflaflinated by 
bis own fon Nicomedes Polyhius tells us, that he was zg; s j eat % 
monfter rather than a man ; that he had not one fingle virtue and cha- 
in make amends for the many vices which rendered him in- rafter. 
fupportable to his fubje&s, and contemptible to foreigners. 
He was a ftranger to all principles of honour or honefty, of a 
moft cruel and favage temper, timorous, cowardly, and fo 
addicted to pleafures of all forts, that he feemed another Sar- 
danapalus. His moft important bufinefs was to drefs himfelf, 
fays our hiftorian, to conceal the deformity of his ill-fliaped 
and disfigured body. He was not aihamed to appear publicly 
in the attire of a woman, and fhew his fubje&s a figure no 
lefs hideous than ridiculous, in a drefs no-ways fuited to it 
As he was himfelf unacquainted with the liberal arts, he de- 
fpifed all kinds of knowledge, difcountenanced the ftudy of 
philofophy, and polite literature, and carefully avoided the 
conversation of fuch perfons as could form his mind, or im- 
prove his tafte u . Livy 9 in his account of the audience 
which the fenate gave him, takes no notice of his fubmiflions 
to the fenators ; perhaps he thought they reflected no lefs dif- 
honour on the fenate, who fuffered them, than on the king 
who acted fo mean a part. But Polybius^ after having given 
us, as it were, a fpecimen of the fpeech the flavifh king made 
on that occafion, breaks it off abruptly, faying, that he was 
afhamed to repeat the expreffions he made ufe of before that 
venerable affembly w . He had two wives, viz. Jpame, the 
daughter of Dieglis, one of the kings of Thrace^ who brought 
him two fons, Nicomedes and Pruftas ; The latter was 
furnamed Monodous^ or the jingle-toothed^ becaufe, inftead of 
diftinct teeth, he had one continued femicircular bone in 
each jaw. Prujias married to his fecond wife the daughter 
of Philip king of Maccdon, and had by her alfo children j 
for Jujiin tells us, that he intended to prefer his iffue by 
the daughter of Philip to Nicomedes his eldeft fon by his 
firft wife ; and that Nicomedes^ provoked at this unjuft par- 
tiality, took up arms again ft his father, and drove him from 
the throne $ but herein he difagrees with other writers, whom 
we have quoted elfe where in our account of this revolu- 
tion *. 

Nicomedes II. fucceeded his father, and proved a no. lefs Nicome. 
cruel tyrant ; for he had fcarce afcended the thione, when he des II. 
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facrificed all his brothers to his jealoufy and ambition 7. He 
aflumed the name of Epiphanes 7 or, the illuftriaus, though he 
performed nothing worthy of this title, or even of notice, dur- 
ing 4 the whole time of his long reign. According to the accounts 
given us, by Strabo, Jujlin, and Memnon^ he began to reign 
in the 607 th year of Rome, and was ftijl on the throne in the 
649th. All we know of him, befides what we have related 
in the hiftory of Pergamus, is, that he built a city, calling it 
by his mother's name, Apame, or Apamea. Strabo tells us *, 
that he was killed, but by whom, or in what manner, we find 
no-where recorded. Some writers conje&ure, that as he had 
murdered his father, fo he was treated in the fame manner by 
his fon Nicomedes, who on that account was by antiphrafis fur- 
named Philopator. 

He was fucceeded by his fon Nicomedes III. who, entering 
into an alliance with Mitbridates the Great, invaded Paphla- 
gonia* and having feized on that country, attempted to make 
himfelf mafter Iikewife of Cappadocia, at that time fubjeS to 
Mitbridates, who thereupon marching into Bitbynia at the 
head of a mighty army, drove Nicomedes from the throne, 
and raifed his brother Socrates to it in his room. The de- 
throned prince had recourfe to the Romans, who drove out 
the ufurper, and reftored him to his hereditary dominions. 
For this favour they prefled him, and at length prevailed upon 
him, contrary to his own inclination and the opinion of his 
friends, to make inroads into the territories of Mithridates, 
with whom Rome wanted to pick a quarrel. The king of 
Pmtus bore for fome time the devaluations committed by 
Nicomedes with great patience, that he might not feem to be 
the aggreffor ; but at Iaft he made him pay dear for them j for 
having intirely routed his army on rhe banks of the Amnim, 
he drove him a fecond time from the throne, and obliged him 
to feck for fhelter in Paphlogonia, where he led a private 
life till the time of Sylla, who replaced him on the throne'. 
He died not long after, and was fucceeded by his fon Nicome- 
des IV, who performed nothing which the many writers, who 
flourished in his time, have thought wor*h tranfmitting to 
pofterity. His too great familiarity with Julius Cafar,wh\\e 
that young Roman was making his firft campaign in Afta under 
the praetor Thermits, gave occafion to feveral lampoons and 
feverc fatires, fome of which were fung by the foldiery at|! 
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Gafar's triumph over the Gauls, according to the llbirty al- 
lowed them on fuch occafions * (T). As he died without 
ifliie male, he left his kingdom by his laft will to the Romans^ 
who reduced it to the form of a province f. SalluJI, difagree- 
|ng with the anfcients, tells us, that Nicomedes left a fon* 
by name Mufa, or My fa, and introduces Mithridates as 
complaining of the Romans to jfrfaces king of Parthia, tot 
feizing on the kingdom of Bithynia, and excluding the fon of 
a prince, who had on all occafions Ihewn himfelf a fteady 
friend to their republic b . But this Mufa was the daughter, 
and not the fon, of Nicomedes, as we are told in exprefe terms 
by Suetonius, Velleius Paterculus, and jfppian c . All we 
know of her is, that upon the death of her father (he claimed 
the kingdom of Bithynia for her fon as the next male heir 
to the crown, but without fuccefs, no motives of juftice 
being of fuch weight with the ambitious Romans, as to make 
them part with a kingdom. Cafar efpoufed her caufe, and 
fupported her claim in the fenate with his ufual eloquence. 
But as he was enumerating the many obligations he owed her 
father, Cicero interrupting him, You need not, faid he, O 
Csfarj enlarge on this topic ; we all know how kind Nico- 
medes was to you, and what favours you granted to him <*. 
The name of Mufa's fon, fo far as we can conje&ure from 
Hircius and Appian, was Nicomedes ; but as to the name and 
condition of his father, hiftory has left us quite in the dark. 

After the defeat of Pharnaces, Cafar appointed Nicomedes 
liigh-prieft of Comana in Pontus, depofing Archelaus, whom 
Pompey had raifed to that dignity, to make room for the 
grandfon of his old friend Nicomedes IV. in whom ended the 
kceffion of the Biihynian kings, that country continuing 
fubjetft to Rome from this time to the divifion of the empire* 



* Vide Sueton. in Czefar. Dton. 1. xliii. Catull. &c. 
t Liy. 1. xciii. Vellbi. Patercul. 1. ii. c. 4. & 39. Ap- 
pi a n. I. i. bell, civil, p. 420. & Mithridatic. p. 175. 218. 
1 Sal lust, hiftor. I. iv. c Ve l l e 1 . Paterc u l. Su b Tort , 

Appian. ibid. d Sueton. ibid. 



(T) The verfes were, 

Cafar Gallias fubegit, Nicomedes C<*farem. 
Ecce Crtrfar nunc triumpbat* qui fubegit Gallias ; 
Ni corners non triuwftbat, qui fubegit Ctefarttot. 
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I 

Before we difmifs this fubjeft, we muft acquaint the reader, 
that fome writers mention only three kings of Bithynia bear- 
ing the name of Nicomedes 9 and will have that Niccmedes 
to have died without iffue, and bequeathed . his kingdom to 
the Romans, who, at their inftigation, made war upon Mi- 
thridates. But we have followed Appian^ who feems to have 
-wrote on this fubjeft with the greateft exa&nefs. 
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CHAP. X. 



Of the kingdoms of Colchis, Iberia, Al- 
bania, Bofporus, Media, Ba&ria, Edef- 
, Emefa, Adiabene, Characene, E- 

lyniais, Commagene, and Chalci- 
dene. 





O LCH I S 9 now Mingrelia^ was bounded on the Cole 
eaft by Iberia, on the weft by the Euxine fea, on 
the fouth by Armenia and part of Pontus y and on the 
r mount Caucafus.) parting it from Sarmatia Afiatica. 
Cities of note in this country were, Pityus> called by Sir a bo Cities, 
the great City % and by Pliny a place of great wealth. It 
/bod on the frontiers of the Bofporani, and was on that ac- 
count in the Roman times well fortified and garifoned, as we 
read in Zoftmus and Procopius y who tell us, that it ferved 
as a barrier to keep out the Sarmatians and other barbarous 
nations *. Diofcurias y or Diofcorias^ on the Euxine fea, 
built either by Cajlor and Pollux^ two of the Argonauts^ as 
Mela will have it or by Amphitus and Cercius their chario- 
teers, as we read in Ammianus Marcellinus >, and Ifidorus k . 
It was named Diof curias from Cajlor and Pollux , whom the 
Greeks called Diofcuroi. This name was, according to Ar- 
rian l and Ptolemy m > in procefs of time changed into that of 
SebaJIopolis ; but Pliny n will have Diof curias and Sebajlopolis 
to be two different cities. Be that as it will, Diofcurias was 
antiently a place of great trade, and reforted to by merchants 

e Stiiab. I. xii. p. 378. f Plin. L vi. c. 5. z Procop. 
1. iv. bell. Goth. c. 4. Sc Zosim. I.i. c. 32. *Mela, 1. i. 

c 19. 1 Amm ian. Marc 11 l. I. xxii. c. 1 Msmoii. 

Orig. L xv. c.l. 1 Arri an. in Pont, periplo. Ttol. 

inColch. 1. v. c. 10. "Plin, I. vi. c. 4. 

froji'i 
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from moft parts of the world \ for Pliny ° tells us, that three 
hundred different languages were fpoke there ; and that the 
Romans, who traded to Colchis, were obliged to maintain 



Inhabit 



Diofc 



This city i3 at prefent known by the name of Savatopoli. Aea, 
on the Phafts, and about fifteen miles from the Euxine fea, 
called by Pliny p and Apollonius * a f amoks city. Some wri- 
ters tike this to be the fame with the city of JEopolis menti- 
oned by Ptolemy. Phafis, fo called from the river on whith 
it ftood. Here the Argonauts landed ; which gave rife to the 
Greek proverb, to fail to Shafts, expreffing a long and darige- 
rous navigation \ for fuch was that of the Argonauts efteemed 
in thofe early times. Cytd, at the mouth of the river dyane- 
us, the birth-place of the famous Medea , called front thence 
by the poets Cytais r . The cities of Saraca, Zadris, Surium, 
Madid and Zaliffa, are mentioned by Pliny, Strata, and 
Rivers Pt°temy, but contained nothing worthy of notice. Colchis 

was watered by a great many rivers, viz. the Corax, the Hjp- 
pus) the Cyaneus, the Charijlus, the Phafis, the Abfarus, the 
Ciffa, and the OpAis t all emptying themfelves into the Euxine 
fea. The Phafts does not fpring from the mountains of Arme* 
nia, near the fources of the Euphrates, the Araxes, arid the 
Tigris, as Str'abo, Ptolemy, Pliny, Dtonyftus, and after them 
Hadrian, Reland, Calmtt, and Sanfdn, have wrongly in- 
formed us ; but rifes oil mount Caucafus, and flows, not from 
fouth to north, but from north to fouth, as appears from the 
map of Colchis or Mingrelia in Thevenot*s collection, and the 
account which Sir John Chardin gives us of that country. 
This river forms in its courfe a fmall ifland, called alfo Pba~ 
fis, whence the pheafants, if Ifidorus is to be credited r , were 
firft brought into Europe, and thence called by the Greeks 
phafianoi. The other rivers of Colchis are fcarce worthy 



notice. 



Herodotus 



tann. Egyptians, Sefoflris having left part of the army with which 

he invaded Scythia, in Colchis, to people that country, and 
guard the pafles. The Coichians, fays our hiftorian, are un- 
doubtedly of Egyptian defcent, as is vi/iblefrom the perfonal 
fimilitude they bear to the Egyptians, beinjj, like them^ 
fwarthy, and frizle-haired ; but more efpeeially from the 
conformity of their cuftoms, for they ufe circumcifion^ as the 



© Idem ibid. p Idem ibid. Apollon. 1. xi. ver. 424. 

& 1096. f Propbrt. I. i. eleg. 1. Val. Flag. 1. vi. ver. 
693, &c. f U idor. Origin. 1. iii. 'Hhrodot. 1. ii. 
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Egyptian* do;, and many other ceremonies pra&ifed by the 
inhabitants of Egypt, There is likewife, fays the fame hiftcw 
rian, fuch an affinity between the language of Colchis and 
tfwt which is commonly fpoke in Egyptj as leaves us no room 
to doubt of their coming originally from that country. ApoU 
lonius S ^ Diodarus S i cuius Strabo *, Euftathius y, and 
MarcMinm * agree with Herodotus. Bocbart* takes the 
Colchians and the Cajluhim of Mpfes^ from whom the jPA/- 
/^?/*W were defcended, to be one and the fame people, for- 
getting therein, that the Philijlines did not ufe circumcifion, 
which Herodotus aflures us the Colchians did. In procefs of 
time many other nations fettled in Colchis, viz. the Heniochi\ 
the Ampreuta, the Z<ww, the Ligures, the yj/*r/?, the IJlri y 
the Mofchi, and the Manral<z. From the latter people 
fome derive the prefentname of Mingrelia. The whole king- 
dom of Colchis was, inantient times, very pleafant and fruit- 
ful, abounded with all neceflaries of life, and was enrich- 
ed with many mines of gold ; which gave occafion to the 
fable of the golden fleece, and the Argonautic expedition fo 
much fpoke of by the antients. 

Th£ Colchians were governed by their own kings in the Govem- 
earlieft ages \ for Pliny tells us, that Sefojlris king of Egypt ment and 
was overcome and put to flight by the king of Colchis b kings, 
which, if true, fhews, that the Colchians not only had kings 
in thofe times, but were a very powerful people. We have 
obferved above, that Herodotus derives the Colchians from 
the Egyptians j bat that writer muft have meant the Colchians 
of his own time, and not the firft inhabitants, fince Colchis, 
even according to his own account, was peopled before ihz 
arrival of the Egyptians in thofe parts. It is not therefore 
improbable, that the defendants of Hul, who are faid to 
have fettled in Armenia, pa (Ted from thence into the neigh- 
bouring country, calling it Colchis, from their progenitor 
Hul or Choi*. But of their kings wc know very little. The 
names of thofe we find mentioned in hiftory, are Helius, 
/EetcSy Metes II. Salauces, Eufubopes, Olthaces, and Arif- 
tarcbus. Helius is mentioned by Diodorus Si*iffus, Paufani- Heliua. 
as, Strabo, and Cicero, as reigning btrfbre the Argonautic 
expedition ; but what they relate of him is altogether fabulous, 
and therefore not worthy of notice in hiftory. He was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon Metes, whom he had, according to fome,^ cCes - 

"Apom.on. 1. iv. w Diodor.. SrcuL. 1. i. "Strabo, I. i. & 
yvi. y Eustath. in Dionyf. 2 Marcbllin 1. iii. *Bochart. 
Phaleg. I. iv. c. 31. kPuw. 1. xxxiii. c. 3. < Vide Bochart. 
Fhalcg. I. ij c. 9. 

by 
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by Epbyre, according to others, by Ant tope or Per/a. Me- 
tes received Pbryxus flying with his fifter fielle from their ftep- 
mother I no in a ihip, on whofe head was a golden, or rather 
a guilt, ram. In his reign happened the famous expedition 
of the Argonauts, of which we have fpoke elfewhere d . The 
Argonauts were a company of Greeek adventurers, who hear- 
ing of the gold mines of Colchis and the immenfe riches of 
king Metes , refolved to fail thither, in hopes of making their 
ior tunes by one voyage. Accordingly they caufed a fhip to 
be built at Pegafa by one Argus , from whom they called it 
jfrgos ; and hence rhey were ityled Argonauts. On this 
fhip they embarqued, and having one Typhis for their pilot, 
th::y fleered their courfe through the Mgean fea, the Hellc- 
fpont^ the Propontis 7 the Thracian Bofphorus, and, ^fter ma- 
ny adventures entering the Euxine lea, landed at P * bafts , 
where king Metes, who then refided there, received them 
with great kintinefs. As that prince had great ftore of gold 
in his palace, the Argonauts, thofe heroes fo much cried up 
by the ancients, confpired among themfclves, either to feizre 
on his treafures by force, or to fteal them privately, and, fav- 
irtg themfelves on board their fhip, return with the booty in- 
to Greece \ but finding them to be too well guarded to be ei- 
ther taken by force, or privately conveyed away, they cor- 
rupted the guards by means of Medea the king's daughter, 
who was in love with jfafon, got into the palace undifcovered, 
and carrying off the treafures, returned into Greece with 
Adetlcti, whom fa fan had promifed to marry. This is ac- 
cording to Nat a lis Comes*, the genuine account of the Ar- 
gTvnutic expeJition, which the poets, as it was the moft re- 
markable vo\age the Greeks undertook in thofe early days, 
have ernbelliihed and difguifed with innumerable fi£tion<, but 
not without fome ground as to the golden fleece ; for Strabo 
tells us that as the rivers ifluing from the mountains of 
C'jicbis carried with them great quantity of gold ore, it was 
ii euit.)m among the inhabitants to lay fleeces in the water, 
ami by that means ftop the ore. Pafipbae and the famous 
Lire* are faid by fome to be the daughters of Helius, by others 
of ALetei. Of them many tilings ate related by the poets, 
which it is beneath the dignity of hiftury to take notice of. The 
reader will find the fables of the poets relating to Circe , Me* 
#/;•//, and Pajipbae very ingenioufly explained by Natalls Co- 
j/ir i in his mythoiogy i; . Upon the death of Metes, Colchis, 
as Strabo informs us h, was divided into feveral petty king- 

<l See. Vol. v. p. & feq e Natal. Com. I. vi. c. 7. 
i Sr kab. 1. xi * Natal Com. ibid. St r a bo, 'ibid. 

doms ; 
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iotagj bi|l? -gji what occaflon we know not ^ ; fan we find.no> 
further 'nwtfipn of the affairs of Colchis, or die Jjrjnces who 
reignfi4„th?re, ,.till the time of .Xenophon, who teljsus, that 
the fori o/- , AZetes, the fecond of that , name, t reigned in*Co/~ 
(bis, whilo,he was making war in Afia l . §qlauces, and 2Ja- 
fuhpff are,;rnentioqed by PJiny \ 9 and fajd to have difcovered 
rich mines -ro/ golci in the country of the Savant I but. that, 
writer, leaves; us, quite in the dark as to the time inwjh^ch they 
reigned.' , Colchis, ,was afterwards fubdued by Mithridates the 
Great ; but. revolted from him while his forces were employ- 
ed againft the Romans. Xte X in S °f Pont us had no fooner 
concluded ^Jrpeace with ' Sylla,. than he marched againil the 
Colchians, : v^xo, pffered to fubmit, upon condition that he 
would appoint his fon to reign oyer them, with the, title of 
king of Colchjs. This propofal provoked Mithridates to fuch 
a degree, that-fHe^ufed the, fon, whom they had demanded, 
to be arretted and^Ipided^with* chains of gold, facrificing him 
foon after to His jealoufy and ambition. Hereupon the Col- 
dians obftinately refufed to fubmit upon any terms ; which 
obliged -Mithridates to draw together all his troops in order 
to reduce them by force : but . as he paffed through the coun- 
try of the AcAarans, that people attacked him with fo much 
vigour, and defendjed the panes with fuch refolution, that he. 
was forced to return into Partus, after having loft great part 
of his army, what by the enemy's ambufcades, what by the 
exceffive cold of the country K Thefe Achaans were origi- 
nally Greeks), and are faid to. have fettled on the eaftern coaft 
of the Euxine fea, whither they had been driven by a ftorm, 
as they were returning from the fiege of Troy, Colchis, while 
fubjecl; to Mithridates, was governed by prefedte fent thither 
by him. One of thefe was Moaphernes, great uncle to Stra- 
bo the geographer, as that writer informs us ID . Memnon tells 
us, that Mithridates complied with the requeft of the Coh- 
chians, and appointed his fon Mithridates to reign over them ; 
but foon after cuufed him. to be put to death. Be that as it 
will, it is certain, that the Colchians fided with Mithridates 
againft Pompey, aqd were, during that war, governed by 
a king of their own r viz. by Qlthaces, who was overcome, Olthaces. 
taken prifoner, and led in triumph by Pompey a . Olthaces 
was fucceeded by one Arijlarchus ; but all we know of him Ariftar- 
is, that Pompey conferred upon him the kingdom of Colchis ciius. 

1 XBNOPH..A^aV. 1. v. k Plin. 1. xxxiii. c. 3. 1 Ap- 
pian. in Michridat. » Stiabo, 1. xi. "Appian, ibid. 
Flor. 1. iii. c. 5. 

Vol. IX. M rn rn for 
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ISr his eminent fervices during the MithridatU tear Phar- 
naces H. kihg of Pontes feized on the kingdom of- Cokhis y 
and recovered grtfat part of Pontus ^ while G<s[ar wfes divert- 
ing bimfelf wftl* Cleopatra in ifotf* ; but was fooir obliged 



to abandon his conquefts, and retire into the country of the 
Bofporani? wheTe he was killed by A/andtr 7 • as we have relat * 
ed in therhiftory of Pontus. From this time we find no 
mention made: of the Colchians till the reign of the emperor 
Trajan^ to whom they fubmitted of their owr* accord 
Perhaps they were governed by their own kings \ for Strabo 
makes the river Phafts the northern boundary of the Roman 
empire. Under the emperors Colchis was fubjeft to the 
pnetprs who governed Bithynia and Pontus * but never was 
made part of any province. 

IBERIA. 

Iberia. TBERIA? now Georgia », was bounded on the weft by 

■* Cdlchis and part of Pontus ; on the north by mount Cau- 
cufus 5 on the eafi by Albania ; and on-the fouth by Armenia* 
It contained the following cities, Nt$ium 9 Varica^ S.ura> Arta- 
niffa^ RfiefllMi Zialifa, Arma5ticu % and Phryxum* called af- 
terwards Idtejfa. Thefe cities are mentioned by Strabo. % 

Rivers. PUny and Ptolvtny. The only rivers of note in Iberia are 

the Gyrns^ of which we (hall have occalton to fpeak in the 
defcription of Albania? and the Aragus* which fpringa from 
the mountains feparating Iberia from Colchis and fails into 
the Cyrus. Pliny mentions another river, which he calls 
lierus^ and from which fome writers derive the name of Ibe- 
ria. Of tsio\ktA Caucafus^ which feparates Iberia, fro m Sar~ 
rnatia A/iatica? wp have fpoke elfewhere f ; and in the hiftory 
of Pontus and A^nienia defcribed the Paryadriatt and Mo/- 
chian mountains. This country was anciently inhabited by 

In hail- the following natibns or tribes enumerated by Pliny c 9 viz. 

(ante. the Mofchi^ .and Amenocbalybes^ the Sacajjaniy the. Macro tits, 

the Sylvi, the Diduri, and the Sodii, Iberia waaiirft peopled, 
according to Jofephus. w , by Tubal the brother of Gamer and 
Magog. His opinion is confirmed by the feptuagint j for 



° Appr an. ibid. Eotrop.1. vi, Sbx. Rut. in epitom. , Jor- 
n ADiD. de .egnor. fuccefil F Euaeb. in Chron. Sex. Rup. in 
epitom. Eurrop. I, vi. 1 Strabo, 1. xi p. 344. frl; i- p. 3»- 
r Plin. I. vi. c. 10 f Vol. i. p 209. and Vol. v. p. 281. 

Pliw. I.vi.c 10. c Joseph. Antiq. I. i. c. 7. 
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M^fcki^rd'-Tuhal flte by thofe interpreters rendered fyfofchi 
and J6erjiitfl% Some have tttken th$ Iberia wjfa&'yKis 

fe& hj^ffittK; according to Jgfephus, for Spain, sMled plfe 

Iberia but this opinion w,e have confuted- dfeiyh^res 
$fraio*i and , after him Eisftatbius *, derive the . Iberians 
in j^farr/nfifri * ; thte Iberians it* CeittAerte or tfpfffo ; others, a$ 
yfj&/^>«:ia%rns us, derive ^Jtfetf latter from the farmer, A$ 
thefe two options hy at a gr&tdiftance from one aqether, and 
greatly* - dtfferfed in their manners, cuftoms and language* 
(ome w&vt. xif: opjftion, as we *efcd ita the faoie Appia.n\ that 
they vtere. od-* way s floated fi> -each othfcr. Tacmx; ftppofes, 
both the- Iberians^ and the Albanians, their neighbours, to 
have cftne' joiciginally from Tbejjaly with ^ but whate r 
ver their Origin was they werd a very braveafed ;w9*Hke na- 
tion, and rfiaintained their independency, if Ptutaixh is to be 
credited «, againft the utmoft efforts of the, Medes„ Perjians, 
and Macedonians . Strain gives us the following account of 
their tfuftomsand polity The Iberians, fays he, are divid- 
ed into fojar franks or clafles the firit confifts of the nobility , 
the fecohd „of priefts $ the third of foldiers and hujbandrnen ; 
and thfe< fourth of the comtaon people. Out of -the fifft clafs 
they chufe tbeit* king, and, liipon his deaths raifc always 
to that dignity the \eldfeft. of his relations. The next in 
age td'hun of the royal family admhiiftGrsijuftipe and com- 
mands the army. The common people are employed in the 
loweft nainiftries^ and .treated rto better than flaves. The 
priefts* befides their peculiar fun&ion, hear caufes, aad decide 
fuch ctuntroVerfies as arife between the natives and foreignr 
ers. The Iberians Who .inhibit the champaign country, 
are very iiiduftrious, and. Well fkilled irt agriculture ; but 
thofe who live on the friauntains, are a wild and favage race, 
and in their manners bear a great rfefemblance to the Scythi- 
ans and Sarmatians j whereas the former imitate both the 
drefs and cuftbins of the Medes and Armenians. Thus far 
Strabo. The monarchical form of government prevailed a- Q Qtv 
mong them, as is plain from this paflage $ but we find no mn 
mentidn made of their kings till the reign of Mithridates the ^ 
Great king of Pontus^ when they were governed by one 
drtoces, Who ltded with that prince, firft againft Lucullus y 
and afterwards againft Potnpey. After the defeat of Mitbri- 
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w In Ezedi. c. 27, 32. 38, 39. * Vide Vol. I. p. 370. 

& Vol. v. p. 479. * Strabo. \.\ c Eustath. in 
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dates by Pompey 9 Artoces fenfr fcmbafTadors. -t6>-the . 
camp, elijrimfrig them to conclude a ;*peace with: Pvftffeyiupon 
honourable terms, and,* in- the meTart time, dreWWgether an 
army df'fevehty thoufandmen^ withadefign td fellkupon'the 
Romans unawares, in^afethey diS not grant hiftiithe Conditi- 
ons, he required; btit P<9/«^,'-being -ipformed of .the: meafures 
he was taking^ advanced by loiijj.Warch^ took 
Herapolh, a city or fort, built? ^^ppears froa*ithe name, on 
the •iiimmit- of a mountain, r pen^trated into -tfteiVtery heart 
of the' king^donr, and obliged'^rfarttfto fhelter fifmfelf in the 
moft. remote parts of his dominions. From thehefc-he fent 
'embafladors 'anew to Pompiy^ and toy their fn^ans obtained 
a peace tf port 1 very, reafonabl^V terms ; but norwiriiftanding this 
•agreement^ Artoces Hill kept his troops together? defigning to 
fall upoii r the Romans as; they «paffed the river Peltfrus. This 
Pompey fufpe<Sted,'- and therefore^fbllowing' hinr:clofe, came 
»up Ivith hiiiv before' he reached: the above-mentioned river, 
and ''drew 4iinv to an engagement in which the Iberians 
.behaved wich> ^fceat gallantry,: but. -were obliged* to. give 
way to f -' the fuperior valour > of the ; Romans^ , Who Trilled 

nine thoufahd on the fpoe^ an[d^tooksabove ten\thoufand--prifon- 
crs. • Great nulnbers &rere drowned, as thejh attempted to 
favethemfdlVesi^y-fVimming aver* the Pelorur:-* Many fled to 
the forefts ? ;> anid''c!liirib'ng up to the tops of the talTeft' trees, 
defended tHeriifclves from ithertee' with their arrowsr*' but the 
Rmans -fetting^fiVe to thcpforeft;- obliged *hem^to furrender 
^tdifcietiorcV * After ■: this dfefeat ; Artoces , {uing for a peace 
•in good earneft-fent from beyond' the Pelorus rich prefents to 
-Pompey? vizw his - bed,: his tableland his throne* all of maffy 
gold, which' the TJ^w^gendratkcceptedj and 1 delivered to the 
.quasftor of the army ; but would 'too* hearken toany terms of 
an accommodation, till the king had delivered to him hisfons as 
hoftagesj and 'then he concluded a jpeace upon terms no- ways 
difhonourabletO'the Iberian nation* j This king is called by 
Appian Artocus^ by Eutropiu's? » Atthaces^ by Sextus Ru- 
fus Arfaccs, and laftly, by Dion F/orus 9 - and ' Orojias, 
whom we have followed, Artoces. He was fucoeeded by his 
{on Pbarnobazus^ who being overcome by Canidius, Marc 
Antonys lieutenant, joined the Romans againfl* Zoberes king 
of Albania *. The other kings of Iberia mentioned by the 

• Plot, in Lucul. &Porop Dion. I. xxxvii. Flor. I. iii. c. 
5. Zonar. Tom. II f Plut. Dion. Flor. ibid. Eu- 

trop. 1. vi Oros. 1. vi. c. 4. 8 P^ut. in Anton. Appian. 
in Parthic. D10J. xlix. 

ancients, 
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ancients, are, Mithridates, : PharafmeneSy Mithridatesy II. 
Rhadamijlus , and Pharafmenes, II. But as thefetw^re; alfo lords 
of . Armenia) , we have fpoke of them in- the hiftory of that 
jcingdom. Pharafmenes IX. reigned in the time of the emper* 
or Adrian, ,,yrent- to Rome with his wife and children, to 
clear himfeif before the -emperor ,, of feveral things laid to his 
charge byi.PiOlogefes II, « king of Parthia, -and was there not 
only allowed to offer ^facrjfiges in the capitol, but honoured 
with aouequeftrian ftatue ejec^d \ in the temple of Beltona*. 
From tHis time, to the divifiqn of the empire, there is 
a profound filence among authors with refpeft to the affairs of 
Ikria. They continued in all likelihood -to be governed by 
their own kings,* who- were tributaries to Rome ; for we do 
not find Iberia counted by any writer, or mentioned in the 
antientvnotitias, among: the provinces of- the 1 empire ; and 
befides;, we know* that, -long after the divifion of the em- 
pire, they - were fubj eft to their own princes; for Procopius 
tells us, • that after they had embraced the Chrifiian religion, 
Gyrgener 9 'fheir king, >\ heing threatened with a war by 
Cavad&king of Perjta 9 \in eafe,he did not conform to that of 
the BerfiattSy. implored/.the v.affiftance of the emperor Jujlin, 
which ) kindled: a- war between , the two empires. Zonabarzes, 
another, of* their kings* came to/Con/Iantinople, as the fame 
author -informs us, in the time of the emperor ^yujiinian, 
to bebaptizedj with his. queehi his children, and feveral no- 
blemen of his court. Iberia \^ atvprefent fubjexSt to the king of 
Perfidy and known to the Perjians by the name of Gurgijlan, 
that is, the land, of the Georgians j.fof tan is an ancient Celtic 
word, dignifying a country, andiftill in ufe among the eaftern na- 
tions, as appears from the »modern names of Curdifian, Indojian, 
&c. that is, the country of the Curdes, of the Indians, &c. As 
to the name of Georgia, fome writers are of opinion, that 
the ancient Iberia was fo called, either from St. George the 
famous Cappadocian martyr, held here in great veneration, 
or from George a Cappadocian bifhop, by whom the inhabitants 
were firft converted to chriftianity. Others, fuppofingthe 
country to have been called anciently Gordieea, and the inha- 
bitants . GorJiaansy from the Gardiaan mountains, take 
the words Georgia and Georgians to be a corruption of Gor~ 
ditsa and Gordia:ans ; but this opinion is intirely groundlefs, 
the Gorditsan mountains being placed by all the antient geo- 
graphers in Armenia, at a conljderable diftance from Iberia. 

h Theodos. Minor, in fragment. 

Some 
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Some think, -that the inhabitants toeife tailed Gedrgi, from 
their in htofbandry, die <*tatf word gebrgos figttifytng 
a hufiiandmarty arid that the country Was from them foamed 1 
Geergia. Pliny, enumerating the Gafpian nations, •flttntionfc 
the Gtorgi- from whom perhaps the antient Iberia borrowed 
the name of Georgia y that coufrtry lying At a Frt#il diftante 
from the toafts bf the Cafpitn fta* which was inhabited, ac- 
cording to P//Wy, by the Georgi, wha, in pracefs of time, 
may have fettled fa JSfow* frdm Which they were' parted fay 

tiie fmall kingdom of Albania, ' 

ALBANIA. 

A r lania. ^Z, B A N I A was bounded on the weft by Jfcr/* ; on 

" the eaft by the Gafpian fea ; on the north by mount 
Cattcafus ; and on the fouth by Armenia i . It contained an- 
ticntly a great many cities, but not bf arty »ote« The fol- 
Gfir>F lowing are mentioned by Strata, Ptolemy, and Pliny $ Ytie+ 
wwvtvs. ba y Thalbis, G*lda r Tbiauna 9 Haiilata, Albana, Gbadata, 

Mifiaj Boxiato, and Gabalica, whifcfc Pliny calls the ratetro- 
polift of Albania. The rivers which* it may be proper to take 
notice of, are, the Cyrus or Gyrnus* the Alb amis, the Eafeus, the 
Gerrhus*,. the £90*17, the Gambyfes, and - the Alttzw k, ail 
emptving themfelvts into the Gafpian fea. The Gyrus* now 
the iT^A*, fprings from the M3//6rW m6untain3^ which fepa- 
jatc Colchis from Armenia? wafers* fche country iiow called 
Mokan, receives into its channel the Afagus zndtth&Araxes, and 
falls into the Gafpian fea, within, but at a fmall diftancc 
from, the fouthern borders of the antient Albania. There 
is a great difagreernent among, the antient geographers about 
the mouths of this river j Strabo+ Plutarch and Appian fay, 
that it difchargesitfelf into the fea by twelve mouths. Strabo 
wvdeed, who advances nothing for certain in his defcriptionsof 
countries but what he has feen,' fpeakfc with great referve, 
and only tells us, that the Cyrus is faid to difcharge itfelf 
by twelve mouths into the Gafpian fea. Herodotus will have 
this river to fall into the fea by forty mouths ; but Pliny* 
with whom all our modern travellers agree, allows it but 
one. The whole country, now known by the names ot 
Seirwan and Eajl Georgia, is extremely fruitful and pleafant. 
Si raid defcribes the antient Albanians as tall and ftrong-bodi- 

1 Strabo, I. xi. p. 54c,. & Ptot cm, I. v. c. 12 . k Stra 
bo & Ptolem. ibid. Plix, I. vi. c. 13, & c. 10. Pompom 
Mi la, I. iii. c c. 
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d men, and add , that they had, generally fpeafcfng, a very 
graceful mien, and far excelled all other nations in comeJi- 
nefs, as well as in ftature. Our modern travellers cry up 
the women of Georgia and Scirwan for perfect beauties, buc 
find nothing extraordinary in the men ; whereas the antients 
admired the men, without taking any notice of the wo- 
men. The fame Strabo tells us, that the manners of the 
Albanians were very fimplej that they were unacquainted: 
with weights, meafures,' arnf file -trfe of money ; that they 
could not count above a hundred ; and that trade was carried 
on among them only by* exchange. Pliny tells us, that they 
held ord age in great veneration ; that they were of a very 
fair completion, and thence, according to fome, called Al- 
iani ; that they coufd lee as well by night as by day ; and 
that not only the men were ftout and courageous, but alfo 
the women-, whom, he pretends to be efefcended from the 
antient Amazons. As to their origin, Taciius 1 and Pliny °* 
derive cherri from the Theffhlians who attended 'Jafort in his 
expedition into Colcbh x and fettled in this part of the ifth- 
mirs between the Ettxiyie and Cafpian feas- Juftin a will 
have them to be efefcended from the inhabitants of Alba in 
Italy, who foHowed Hercules into thofe parts, after he had 
overcome 'Geryon. Ammiant4S Marcellinus cakes the Albani 
and dlani to be one and the . fame people, and derives them 
both from the Maffitgeter, of whom we have fpoke elfe- 
where ®. As to their form of government, the country r> 
was in antient times divided into a great many iman king- mejt( 
doms. Strabo tells us, that no fewer than twentv fix differ- 
cnt languages were fpoke formerly in Albania ; and that there 
were as many different kings and kingdoms as languages, 
each tribe, having their peculiar king p. But the Albani, in 
procefs. of time, prevailed over the other petty princes, 
and made them (elves matters of the whole country. In Pom- 
fefs tirjie they could bring into the field, as Strobe- informs 
us*, fixty thouf&nd foot and twenty thoufand horfe. We Kiigr. 
find no mention made of their kings till the reign of Alex- 
ander the Greaty to whom the king of Albania is faid by 
Winy 1 and Solinus c , to have prefentcd a dog of an extra- 
ordinary fit;rcenefs and fize. The next king of Albania we 
find mentioned in Inftory is Orafes, wh)> entering into an Orrfcs. 
alliance with Tigranes the Con of Tigrants the Great, obliged 
Pompey to march again it him. Cojis, the king's brother, a 

1 Tacitus, I. v. 1,1 Pi in. !. vi. c 1;. n Justin. 
1. xlii. o Vol V, p. 281. v S r r a m > , I xi. 4 i I- 

dem ibid. 1 Pun, I. viii. c. 4 : Soiw. I. ix. 
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brave and enterprising prince, commanded the Albanians, 
and waited for Pompey on the banks of the Cyrus, which he 
fortified at, certain diftances with high palifadoes. Hereupon 
Pompey feigning to- return to Armenia , marching his. army a 
great way about, and drawing up his cavalry and beafts of 
burden in the bed of the river, to break the force of the 
ftream, paffed it without being difcovered by the enemy. 
From the. Cyrus he purfued his march to the Cambyfes^ 
through a dry country, where his army fuffered much for 
want of water. At length, after having rambled far out 
of the way, being led aftray by his guides, who were Alba- 
niansy he reached the Cambyfes, where his foldiers were feiz- 
ed with ftrange diftempers, occafioned by their drinking too 
greedily of the water of that river while they were hot after 
their march 5 however, he ftill advanced, with the precau- 
tion of carrying ten thoufend Ikins full of water, left he 
ftiould be again reduced to the fame ftraits. He heard no news 
of the enemy till he had paffed the Abas or Albanus, when 
he was informed, that Co/is was advancing full march againft 
hirn, at the head of threefcore thoufand foot, and twelve 
thoufand horfe.. Upon his approach he concealed the legion- 
aries among the the thick bufhes, with which the whole plain 
was covered, commanding them to cover their helmets with 
their bucklers, left the rays of the fun refle&ing on them, 
fliould difcover them at a diftance. Then he detached the 
cavalry, with orders to attack the enemy, and, retiring be- 
fore them, draw them into the ambufcade. The ftratagem 
had all the fuccefs Pompey could expe£t j for the legionaries 
ftarting up all on a fudden, and widening their ranks to let 
the cavalry retire, furrounded the Albanians on all fides, and 
put them to flight with great (laughter. On this occafion Co- 
fis behaved with great valour and intrepidity ; for he kept.clo'fe 
to Pompey during the w hole time of the engagement, and having 
had at laft an opportunity of difcharging a blow at him, pierced 
his breaft-plate. Hereupon Pompey facing his adverfary, 
threw his javelin at him with fuch vigour, that he laid him 
dead at his feet- The Albanians, diflieartened by the death of 
their general, fled in diforder to the neighbouring foreft, 
which the Romans fet on fire, crying aloud, while the foreft 
was burning, Saturnalia, Saturnalia, to remind the Albani- 
ans^ that they had attempted to furprize them in their quar- 
ters during the feafts of Saturn, and therefore ought to ex- 
pert no quarter. Orafes, after the defeat of his troops, re- 
tired to mount Caucafus, and from thence fent embafladors to 
ftrike up a peace with the conqueror, who willingly granted 
it, being defirous to put an end to this war, and turn his 

arms 
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arms againft .the king of Partbia y who had entered Gordyene 
at the head of a mighty army c . It was conftantly reported be- 
fore the : engagement we have fpoke of above, that there 
were many Amazons in the Albanian army ; but the Ro- 
mans, who had given credit to that rumour, in ftripping the 
dead on the field of battle, found none of thofe warlike fe- 
males among them ; whence they concluded this rebublic of 
military women to be a mere fable, adopted on too flight 
(rrounds by many credulous hiftorians. Or&fes is by fome 
writers called Orodes, and faid to have fought three unfuc- 
cefsful battles with Pompey 

Orafes was fuccecded by his fon Zoberes, who, having ven- Zoberes- 
tured an engagement with P. Canidius, Marc Antony** lieu- 
tenant, was by him intirely defeated, and obliged to fue for 
peace. In this war Can' t dius was powerfully aflifted by Phar- 
nabazus king of Iberia The next king of Albania we find Pharafma- 
mentioned in hiftory is Pharafmenes, who, in the time of nes. 
the emperor Adrian, committed great devaftations in Arme- 
nia, Cappadocia? and Media , and was on that account fiim- 
moned by the emperor- to Rome. Pharafmanes refufed to com- 
ply with the fummons; but in the mean time, to appeafe A- 
irian, fent him fome valuable prefents, among which- were 
many great coats, fuch as were wore in thofe days by mili- 
tary men, all of cloth of gold. Thefe alone the emperor ac- 
cepted, but with no other view than to affront the king who 
bad fent them; for he caufed three hundred criminals to be 
clad with theni, and in that attire fight the wild bealls in the 
public theatre. Upon Adrian's death the king of Albania 
came to Rome^ upon the firft fummons from his fucceflbr An- 
toninus Pius 9 who received him with great marks of efteem, 
2nd fent him back loaded with prefents to his kingdom *. 
Trebellius ? and Marcellinus z fpeak of two kings of Albania, 
whom they do not name, the one contemporary with Sa- 
por I. king of Perfia and the emperor Valerian ; the other 
reigning in the time of Sapor II. and entering into an allian^ 
with him againft Ganjlantius, the fon of Conjlantinc the Great. 
The Albanians continued to be governed by their own prin- 

1 Dio 9 1. r xxxvi, Plut. in Pomp. Appjan. in Mithridat. 
Flor. 1. iii. c. 5. Eutrop. 1. vi. Oros 1. vi. c. 4, Sex. 
Rup. in epitom. Fn ont 1 n . Stratag 1. ii. c u Flor. O- 

ros. Sex. Ruf. ibid, Jornand. de regnor. fuccefl". m 'Pj.ut. 
in Anton. Dio, L xlix. * D10, ibid. ZonaR. & Spar- 

t 1 an . in Adrian, Capitol in. in Antonino Pio. y Titt- 

bbl. in Valer, z Marclllin. 1. xviii. 
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ces till the reign of Jujlinian II. who is faid by Zonaras % 
and other writers b , to have fubdued Albania by his general 
Leont\us. The t three, kingdoms, which we have here de- 
fcribed, viz. Colchis, Iberia, and Albania, took up the whole 
.ifthmus between the Cafpian and Euxine feas, and extended 
from the borders of Media Atropatene, Armenia, and Pont us, 
on the fouth, to the mountains Cor ax and Caucafut on the 
north. Thefe mountains haye been the fubjeft of many po- 
etical fables 5 but nothing has been feigned by the poets more 
improbable than what we read in fome of the antient geogra- 
phers, viz. that they were fo high as to be illuminated by 
the rays of the fun even at midnight, it being certain that 
they are not much above two perpendicular miles in heights 
They are known to the prefent inhabitants by the names of 
Cocas and Cochias, which are,, without doubt, a corruption 
of the antient name Corax. The Arabs call them the moun- 
tains of Raf. We fhall conclude our account of thefe three 
kingdoms with the words of Sir John Chardin, who, in de- 
ferring the prefent Georgia, which comprehends . the greater 
part of the antient Colchis, t Iberid, and Albania* (peaks of it 
thus : " Georgia is as fertile a country as can be feen i the 
" bread is as good there as in any part of the world ; the 
44 fruit of an exquifite flavour, and of different forts \ no 
4< place in Europe yields better pears and apples ; no place in 
« c Afia better pomegranates. The country abounds with 
6C cattle, venifon, and wild fowl of all fojtsj the river Kur 
* c is well flocked with fifh; the wine is fo rich, that the 
" king of Perfia has always fome of it for his own table, 
" &c. The inhabitants are robuft, valiant, and of a jovial 
<< temper;, great lovers of wine, and efteemed very trufty 
" and faithful, endowed with good natural .parts, but, for 
" want of education very vicious. The women are gene- 
st rally fair and comely, and by their beauty recommend- 
• c ed to the court of the king of Perfia, whofe wives and 
tc concubines are for the moft part Georgian women. Na- 
" ture has adorned the„ro with graces* no- where elfe to be 
ct met with ; it is impoflible to fee them and not love them ; 
«* they are of a full fize, clean limbed, fqiall waifted, fair, 
" and well-proportioned. " Thus far Sir John Chardin, to 
whofe words, or rather panegyric on the Georgian women, 
we beg leave to fubjoin a paflage out of another 'modern tra- 
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veller of no i^ean chara&er d : "As to the Georgian women, 
« (fays be) they did not at all furprize us ; for we expeft- 
« ed to find them perfect beauties 5 they are not at all dif- 
« agreeable, and may be counted beauties, if compared with 
u the Curdes ; they have an air of health that is pleafing e- 
t< nough ; but, after all, they are neither fa handfome nor 
« fo well'fhaped as is reported. Thofe who live in the 
u towns have nothing extraordinary more than the others ; 
« fo that I may, I think, venture to contradict the accounts 
" that have been given us of them by moft travellers. " But 
it is now, time for us to take our leave of Georgia, and pafc 
into the neighbouring kingdom of Bofporus. 



B o s p o R u s, 




FLE antient kingdom of Bofporus^ comprehending all Bofporus 
the provinces that were fubject to the Bofporan princes, 
was bounded on the eaft by Colchis ; on the weft by 
the guK.Carcinites ; on the fouth by the Euxine fea ; and on 
the north by the Tanais, where that river falls into the Pa /its 
Maoris; fo that it comprifed the Cberfonefus Taurica in Eu- 
rope, and in AJi.a all that tra& which lies between the Pains 
Maoris and the Euxine f a. Diodorus Siculus c confines the 
kingdom of Bofporus within the Bofporus Cimmenus, the 
boundary of Europe and Afia on that fide ; but Straho f, 
whom we have followed, extends it to the gulf Carcinites, 
which, with the Pahs Moeotis, forms the ifthmus of the 
Cberfonefus. Cities of note in the Afiatic Bofporus were an- Cries, 
ticntly Pbanagoria^ placed by fome geographers on the Eu- 
xine fea, by others on the Pains Maoris; but by Pliny* 
and Mela h 3 at fome diftance from both, on a peninfula, 
which they call Corocondama. Near this city was formerly 
a famous temple dedicated to Venus Apatura, fo called fiom 
the Greek word apate, fignifying deceit ; for Ae is feigned 
to have overcome the giants here by a ftratagcm fuggefred to 
her by Hercules. This city was, according to Strabo*, the 
metropolis of Bofporus in Afia. Cepi, Hermonajfa ', Sratoclea, 
and Cimmeriwn flood on the Bofporus, and are faicl by Pliny 
to have been once remarkable cities. From the Lttcr the 
Bofporus Cimmerius borrowed its name. Strata, Pliny, and 
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Pomponius Mela tell us, that Cimmerlum was the chief city 
of the Cimmerians, a people famous for their robberies as 
early as in the days of Homer. Thefe barbarians being 
driven out of their country by the Scythian Nomades, ravaged 
the fineft provinces in the eaft, and penetrate^ as far as Cor- 
dis in Lydia, which they reduced ; but being afterwards o- 
vercome by Halyaites king of Lydia, fome of them returned 
to their antient habitation ; and others, as moft hiftorians 
conjecture, advanced towards the north as far as the Baltic, 
and fettled in the Cimbrica Cberfonefus, now ^Jutland \ for 
the Cimbri and Cimmerii are by moft hifrorians thought to be 
one and the fame people. The other cities taken notice of 
by the antients in the Afiatic Bofporus, are Sinda on the Pa- 
lus Mccotis ; Tanais, at the mouth of the river bearing that 
name, where the city of Afcph now Hands \ Paniardis, 
Tyrambe, and Gaafum, called by Ptolemy a Cimbrian village. 
The coaft of the Euxine fea was inhabited by the Ccrceta:, 
the Hcniochi, the Mofcbi, and the Acbai, of whom we 
have {"poke above. Strabo enumerates on the coaft of the 
Palus Mceotis the following nations, the Sindi, Dandarit\ 
Agri, Arrichi, Tarpetes, Obidiaceni, Sittaceni, Dofci, and 
Afpungitan'u To thefe Scylax adds the Coraxi, the Cor act , 
or, as Voffius will have it, the Colici, and the Melanchleni. 
The country bordering on the Palus Mazctis and the Bofpo- 
rus, which was inhabited by the Cimmerii, is reprefented by 
the antients as an inhofpitable place, covered with thick fo- 
refts and continual fogs, which the rays of the fun could not 
break through. This frightful defenption gave Cicero and 
Ovid occafion to fay, that an eternal night reigned in this 
gloomy clinrife, and that flcep had taken up its abode here ; 
and hence Cimmerian darknejs became, according to LaRar.- 
tius, a proverb, fieni Tying an impenetrable darknejs, and like- 
wife a gloomy and Jinpid mind. Lycophron, Pliny, Eufiathim, 
Servius, and others, have planted a colony of Cimmerians in 
Italy between Cnmrr and Baite, near the lake Avcrnus, and 
tell us, that the fun never /Lined on that fmal] canton ; but 
Strabo, who w.:s better acquainted with the countries we are 
/peaking of, defer ibes them as abounding with all the neccf- 
farics of lite, and rather pleafant than difagreeahle. The 
rivers mentiemd I y the antient geographers in this trail arc, 

the Anticites or f'aidant/s, the Pfathis, the greater and lelfer 
Rhombite*, and the Maruhiui, moll: of them fprineing from 
the mountains of Xmmatia Ajiatica, and all empt) ing them- 
fclves into the Palus Af<t'ctis. 

The Taurica Chcvjoncfus, fo named from iis I cing a pen- 
infula, ariticntlv inhabited by the Tauii, or Taurofcytba^ & 
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flirty and Ptolemy call them, lies between the Euxine fea, the 
Palus Mceotis, and the Bofporus Cimmerius ; extends, accord- 
ing to Sir John Chardin, fixty one leagues from eaft to weft, 
and about thirty five from north to fouth, and is join- 
ed to the continent by a narrow ifthmus about a mile o- 
ver. The cities here of note in former times were, Taphra or 
Tapbrus, on the ifthmus, where the prefent city of Przekop or 
fniop ftands. The modern city is fo called from the word 
frzkop fignifying a ditch ; for it was built on the ditch which 
the Tartars cut acrols the ifthmus. Cher ronef us, or as the more 
modern Greek writers call it, Cherfon, was, according to Stra- 
bo, built by the Greeks on the gulf Carcinites, now the gulf 
of Nigropoli, on the weft coaft of the Cherfonefus. Of this 
city, now called Topetarkan, there are frill many ruins to be 
feen. Theodofta, or Theudofia, another Greek city, on the 
eaft coaft of the peninfula, once a place of great note. It is 
now known by the name of Cajfa, and is the capital of Little 
Tartary. From this city the Bofporus Cimmerius of the an- 
cients is called by the prefent inhabitants the ftreights of Caf~ 
fa. Sanfon places Theodofta where the modern city of Tujba 
ftands. Nymph a um, Lagyra^ Charax^ &c. ftood on the 
Euxine fea, and Panticapteum on the Bofporus. This city 
was, according to Strabo, the metropolis of the European 
Bofporus. It was founded by the Milefi : ans, and for fome 
ages governed by its own laws ; but at length fubdued by the 
kings of Bofporus. Some writers have confounded the cities 
of Panticapaum and Bofporus ; but Pliny, Strabo, and Stcpha- 
nus fpeak of them as two different cities. Procopius often 
mentions the latter ; but never takes any notice of Pantica- 
pteum, tho' the capital of Taurica Cherfonefus. This penin- 
fula is at prefent poflefled by the Tartars, and commonly 
known by the name of the Crim, which it borrowed from 
the city of Krym, antiently called Cre?nnos. The Bofporus 
Cimmerius i now the ftreights of Kertzi orCajfa* winch di- 
vides Europe and Afia, or the Crim and Kuban, is not above 
four leagues over. The Palus Ma?ot is extends from fourh- 
weft tonorth-eaft about one hundred and thirty leagues, hav- 
ing on the north and weft Little Tartary ; on the fouth-weft 
the Cherfonefus Taurica, now the Crim ; and on the eaft and 
ibuth-eaft Sarmatia Afiatica, now Circajs Tartary. This fea 
or lake was called by the amients Palus Mccotis, from the 
Mceota or Mccotici, a people inhabiting the European, and 
part of the dftatic coaft, and alfo Palus Sarmatia:, Gimme- 
ria Paludes, Scythica Stagna^ and Po>iti Euxini mater, or 
the mother of the Euxine fea ; but it* modem name is the fea 

of 
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of TLahach^ borrowed from a fifh taken there at certain fea- 
fons of the year. 

Kin^i of The Bofporani were governed by princes of their own in 
Ikwporiii. earHefl times ; but as the works of Tragus Pompeius, who 

wrote the hiftory of the Bofporan kings k , have not reached 
us, we can give but a very indifferent account of them. The 
fir ft we meet with in hiftory is Leucon^ who is mentioned by 
Strabo 1 ; but we are quite in the dark both as to his reign 
and to that of Par [jacks , whom Strabo calls the Iaft of his 
race. Diodorus St cuius tells us, that many kings had reigned 
its R'jfporns before the confulate of M. Genutius Augurhms 
J A Cur i arias Philo. Hence it is plain, that Leucon and 
Pdiif-irLb were not, as fome authors have thought, the foun- 
ders of the Bofporan kingdom, but preceded by a long feiies 
princes of the fame race. Spariacus I. fucceeded Pa* if a- 
ah, an J is laid by Diodorus Si cuius in one place to have 
reigned feven years, and in another feventeen ra . He had two 
ton.>, z//a;. SeUucus and Spariacus. H? left the kingdom to 
the former, who reigned four years, and dying without chtl- 
ciren, was fucceeded uy his brother Spartacus 11. and he, af- 
ce-r a reign of twenty-fix years, by his ion Satyr us , who reign- 
ed fourteen yeais n « After him came Leucon II. who waged 



ur with one Mnemon, probably a neighbouring prince, by 
whom he was overcome, and with the hbracleans^ over 
vnom he gained confiderable advantages. He had a particu- 
lar regno 1 for the Athenians^ whom he fupplied with a great 
t?i;antitv of corn in the time of a famine, and allowed their 
fine reliant s a free trade to all the parts of his dominions. The 
Athtnitms^ in lerurn for his kindnefs, made him and his chil- 
dren free of Aibem, and granted to his trading fubje& the 
ii:ue privileges anJ coemptions in Attica, which their citizens 
vL*j'»"ed in f'Jyporrts, erecting three pillars in memory of the 
•.'"od undenVfrndLiiir that n.dled between the two Hates, viz. 

41 C"» I * 



vuv <i2 the ciiv of Do i pot u\ y another in the ptrcvus^ and tl se 
c l Mrd near the temple of the Argonauts. He was a great en- 
Mjurrvr of trade, granting ample privileges to all foreign 
siarrchants fettling at fhcoJofia in the Ghctfvnfus > by which 
means riut cirv beca'ne one of the moft rich and populous of 
sin- v.di I li.s exploits were celebrated by (Ihry/ippus the 
yhiloioiiher, ,.s Plutarch informs u.-., but hav<- not reached 
our tin.es. lie left twu fons, Spartams and Parifadcs. The 
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former, furnamed Satyrus, fucceeded him in the kingdom, 
and is called by Dinarchus the tyrant of Bofporus. 'He re- 
ftored ' Hccat&us, a neighbouring prince, to his kingdom, ob- 
liging him to marry his daughter, and murder Tirgata'dhe ftis 
former wife, in order to make room for her. This kindled 
a bloody war between htm and the fubje&s of Hecatceus, in 
which he loft his foil, with whofe death he was fo fcnfibly af- 
fected, that he did not long out- live him p. Dinarchus tells 
u s 9- that both he and his brother ' Pa rifades fen t yearly to 
Demojlhenes a thoufand buthels of wheat. He reigned only 
five years, and was fucceeded, according to fome, by his 
vounger fon Gorgippns\ according' to others, by his brother 
fdrifades. Of Gorgippus we find nothing upon record. Pa- 
ri fad? s is laid by Diodorus Siculus r to luve reigned thirty-eight 
years. 'He left three Tons, Satyrus , Eitmelus, and Pryianis^ 
who made war upon one another. Satyrus If. the eldeff, 
fucceeded his fathers out his brother Eumelus, being affified 
by jfriophames' king of "Thrace, attempted to drive him from 
the throne. . Satyrus had recoufe to die Scythians, who fent 
( to his alfiftance twenty thoufand foot and ten thoufahd hori'c. 
With thefe, two thoufand Greeks, and an equal number of 
Thracians, he engaged and put to flight Eu?nelus^ whofe ar- 
my conlifted of two and twenty thoufand foot, and twenty 
thoufand horfe, <\\YTh?~a clans, under the command of Ario- 
phwies or driopharnes their king. After this defeat Eumelus 
and the Thra'cian king retired to a ftrong hofd, where they 
were clofely befieged by the conqueror. While Satyrus con- 
tinued before this place, Menifcus, who commanded the mer- 
cenaries, being furrounded by the enemy while he was at- 
tempting to ftbrm the fort, Satyrus haftened to his relief, and 
reicued him from the imminent d;inger he was in ; but was 
himfelf run through the aim with a fpear, and died of die 
wound the night following, after a fh or t reign of nine months. 
Upon his death Mcnifcus^ breaking up the liege, retired with 
the army to' the city of Gargara^ and from thence carried the 

Ling's body to Panticupmufn, arid there delivered it' to' his 
brother Prytanis, who having buried it with grdat pomp„ 
took upon himfelf the command of the army, and the title ol 
king. Eumvlus lent embailadors to the new king - , oflerin;:; 
to diiband his forces, upon condition that lie would divide the 
kingdom with him; but Prytanis not heaikrning to his pto- 
pofils, by the allirhuice ol the? neighbouring barbarians, he 
made himfelf mailer ol Gar^ara, and lei'cral other cities-. 
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Hereupon Pry tan is marched againft him, at the head of a* 
numerous army $ but was overcome in a pitched battle, and 
being fliut up within a narrow neck of land, between the Pq~ 
lus Mceoiis and a lake, was forced to furrender, give up his 
army, and depart the kingdom ; but he foon returned, and, 
by the affiftance of his friends, made himfelf matter of fome 
ftrong holds. Whereupon Eumelus marched againft him a- 
new, and having put his army to flight, purfued him to a 
place called tbj gardens , where he endeavoured to make head 
againft his brother's victorious army, but was killed in the 
attempt. Upon his death Eumelus ordered all the friends and 
children of his two brothers Satytus and Pryianis to be mur- 
dered. Parifades alone, the fon of Satyrus, had the good 
luck to make his efcape to the court of Agar as king of the 
Scythians 5 all the others were inhumanly maflacred. This 
cruelty incenfed the people, who were ready to revolt, and 
revenge the death of their friends with that of the tyrant, 
when Eumelus calling them together, promifed to alter his 
conduct, reftored to the cities their former privileges, freed 
them from all kind of taxes, and having by that means re- 
gained their affections, governed the kingdom with great 
equity and moderation to his death. He is celebrated by the 
ancients as the greateft king who had ever reigned in Bospo- 
rus ; for he not only defended his dominions againft the 
neighbouring barbarians, who, at different times, invaded it 
with numerous armies, but would have brought all the na- 
tions round him under fubje&ion, as Diodorus informs us, 
had he not been prevented by death, after a reign of five years, 
and as many months ; for as he was returning out of Scythia y 
in a chariot covered with a canopy, the horfes taking fright, 
and the driver not being able to ftop them in their career, the 
king threw himfelf out, but his fword intangling in one of 
the wheels, he was hurried away with the violent motion of 
the chariot, and killed. We are told, that he had been fore- 



warned by an oracle to beware of a movirig houfe, and there- 
fore never ventured to go into any houfe, till his fervants had 
thoroughly examined both the roof and foundation; but when 
they underftood that the horfes had been frightened at the ca- 
nopy placed on his chariot, they concluded that the prophecy 
was fulfilled f . He was fucceeded by his fon Spartacus III. 
who reigned twenty years. Many years after we read of 
Leucanor reigning in the Bofporus Cimmerius y and paying a 
yearly tribute to the Scythians. He was trcacheroufly mur- 
dered by one Ar fa comas, a Scythian prince, for having re- 
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fufed hfm his daughter in marriage c . Upon his death Euboi- 
tas, his brother by a concubine, was placed on the throne by 
the Sarmatians, and maintained on it by them and by the 
Alanif and the Gteek ftates of AJia^ who willingly joined 
him againft the Scythians, who began to be too powerful 
in thofe parts; however, he could n.ver enjoy his king- 
dom in peace and tranquillity, till he fubmitted to pay the 
Scythians a double tribute *, The next prince we find reign- 
ing in Bofporus is Parifades III. who not being able to pay 
to Scilurus king of Scytbia the unreafonable tribute he exact- 
ed, nor withftand fo powerful an enemy, voluntarily refigned 
the kingdom to Mithridates the Great, king of Pontus, after 
it had been held by his anceftors for the fpace of four hundred 
years, as Lucian, Diodorus Si cuius and Strabo inform us x . 
In the time of the laft Mithridatic war the Bofporans revolted 
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upon the death of that prince, the whole country was reftored 
by Pompey to his fon Pharnaces, whom he honoured with the 
title of a friend and ally of the Roman people. During the 
civil war between Cafar and Pompey , Pharnaces, not fatif- 
fied with the kingdom of Bofporm, attempted the recovery, 
of his father's dominions, crofled the Euxiru fea, and re- 
duced Colchis, Armenia Minor , and feveral places in Cappa- 
docia, Pontus, and Bithynia f. After the battle of Pharfalia r 
Cafar fent Domitius Calvinus againft him with part of his 
army ; but Domitius being overcome in a pitched battle, 
Pbarnaces made himfelf mafter of the remaining part of 'Pon- 
tes and Cappadocia, and of all Bithynia ; whence he was pre- 
paring to advance into Afta properly fo called ; but in the 
mean time Cafar leaving Egypt, where he was paffing his time 
in banquets and revels with Cleopatra, and crofling Syria, 
came unexpectedly upon Pharnaces, and having attacked him, 
without allowng any refpite either to his own men or to the 
enemy, gained a complete victory ; an account whereof he 
wrote to one of his friends in the celebrated words, veni, 
vidi, vici, I came, I faw t I conquered ; which, as they well 
exprefled the expedition by which he obtained fo fignal a 
victory, he caufed to be wrote in capital letters, and carried 
before him in his triumph 25 . Pharnaces, after this defeat, 
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fled to Sinope with a thoufand horfe, and from thence failed 
back into Bofporus 5 where he no (boner landed but Afandtr, 
whom he had appointed governor of that country during his 
abfence, feized him, and put him to death, taking upon him- 
felf the title of king of Bofporus \ Hereupon Casfar beftow- 
ed the kingdom of Bofporus on Miibridates the Pergamian^ 
in regard of the eminent fervice he had done him in Egypt, 
as we have related in the hiftory of that country b. the 
feme time he appointed him tetrarch of Galatia^ which he 
had a title to in right of his mother, who was defcended from 
one of thofe tetrarchs. He might alfo have laid claim to the 
kingdom of Bofporus in right of his father ; for he was fup- 
pofed to be the fon of Mithridates the Great, his mother 
having been one of that prince's concubines, after the death 
of Menodotus of Pergamus her bufband. But Cafar, in ap- 
pointing him king of Bofporus, gave him onJy an empty title; 
for Afander being in poffeffion of the whole country, he was 
to fettle himfelf on the throne by force of arms. With this 
view he raifed what forces he could ; but inftead of gaining 
the kingdom, loft his life, being overcome and ilain in battle 
by Afander, who, after his death, held the kingdom without 
any further moleftation, the Romans not being at leifure, on 
account of their inteftine broils, to give him any difturbance c. 
He was a man of great courage and fldll in the military art, 
and in neither reckoned inferior to any of the age he lived in; 
however, the emperor Auguflus diftrufting him, gave the com- 
mand of the Bofporan troops, who ferved in the Roman army, 
to Scribonius 5 which Afander tooJc fo much anaife, that he 
abftained from all food, and by that means put an end to hit 
life in the ninety third year of his age d . Upon his death, 
Scribonius giving out that he was the grandfon of MithriiaUs % 
married Dynamis the daughter of Pbarnaces, and poGefkd 
himfelf of the kingdom of Bofporus ; but wa6 foon driven out 
by Polemon? on whom Auguflus had beftowed that kingdom, 
Polemon was the fon of Zeno, a famou6 orator of Laodiaa^ 
and, after the battle of Phiiippi^ had been by Marc Antony 
rewarded for his gallant behaviour, with that part of the 
kingdom of Pontus which lay next to Cappadocia. He at- 
tended the fame Marc Antony in his expedition agaijift the 
Parthians, by whom he was taken prifoner. He was after- 
wards fent by the king of Media to negotiate a peace between 
him and Antony ; which he concluded to the great fatisfa&ion 
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of the trium vir , by whom he was on that consideration made 
long <>f Armenia Minor. After the battle of ASfiurn^ in 
which he fought with great bravery for Antony , he was not 
only pardoned by Augujius^ but fent by him, or rather by 
dgrippa* againft Saribanius^ whom he defeated* and drove 
from the throne- He engaged in feveral wars with the 
neighbouring barbarians, whom he kept in awe, preventing 
them from making incurfions into the Roman territories ; but 
was at length overcome, taken, and put to death by the 
Jfpttngitani, whom Strata reckons among the nations that 
bordered on the Pains Mantis. He had been honoured by 
Augufivi fame time before his death with the title of a friend 
and ally of tJie Roman people *. He left two fons, Zeno and 
Pelentan II. The former, furnameJ Artaxias, was by Germa- 
nicus made king of Armenia.^ to the great fatisfa<3:ion of the 
Armtniawy among whom he had been brought up f. The 
latter fucceeded his father in the kingdom of Bofporus, which 
he afterwards exchanged in the reign of Claudius for part of 
Glida* We find no further mention in hiftory of the 
Bofporftni till the reign of Trajan, who, as Eutropius informs 
u&S received the king of Bofporus under his protection. In 
the time of Antoninus Pius, one RbymetaUes reigned in the 
Bofporus Citnmerktf, and came to Rome to treat with the 
emperor about the affairs of his; kingdom, as we read in Ca» 
pitalinus. K Lucian tells us *, that the Bofporans, in his 
time, were governed by a king named Eupator ; but what 
fete attended thera thenceforth to the divifion of the empire, 
wc find no-where recorded ; and therefore fhall proceed to 
a fuecincSl account of the other kingdoms mentioned in the 
title prefixed to this chapter* 



MEDIA. 



]J\T E have delivered elfewhere * the hiftory of Msdia, Media, 
from the earlieft account of {ime to its bsing reduced 
the Per/tans^ by whom it was held to the reign of Darius 
CodomannuS) when the other provinces of Media fell under the 
power of the Macedonians j but that which lay between 
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mount Taurus and the Cafpian fea withftood Alexander, 
being defended by one Atropatus, who, upon the downfal of 
the Perfian monarchy, kept it for himfelf, and tranfmitted 
it to his pofterity, who held it as fovereigns to Strabo's time K 
From Atropatus it was called Media Atropatia, or limply 
Atropatene. In procefs of time it became a very confiderable 
kingdom ; for Strabo tells us ro , that the kings of Atropa- 
tene could bring into the field forty thoufand foot and twenty 
thoufand horfe. The metropolis of this kingdom is called by 
Strabo, Gaza ; by Plutarch, Phrahata \ and by Dion 
Praafpa. But as we have defcribed elfewhere n this country, 
and given an account of the cities it contained, we fhall pro- 
ceed to the hiftory of its kings. The firft who reigned here 
was Atropatus, who being governor of this province in the 
time of Darius Codomannus as we have hinted above, defend- 
ed the narrow paries leading into it againft Alexander, and 
upon his departure caufed himfelf to be acknowledged king 
of the country. Upon the death of Alexander, Perdiccas^ 
who had married his daughter, fuffered him to enjo/ 
his new kingdom without moleftation. The other kings 
of Media we find mentioned in hiftory, are Timarchus y 
Mithridates, Darius, and Artuafdes. Thnarchus reigned 
in the time of Demetrius Soter king of Syria, who at- 
tempted, but without fuccefs, to reduce Media, as Trogus 
informs us 0 . Mitbridates was contemporary with Mi- 
thridates the Great king of Pcntus, whom he affifted a- 
gainft Lucullus. He married the daughter of Tigranes king 
of Armenia 5 but dying without iflue, left the kingdom to his 
brother Darius, who like wife fided with Mithridates j but 
was overcome by Pompey p . Darius was fucceeded by his 
fon Artuafdes, or Artauajdes, on whom Marc Antony made 
war at the inftigation of Artabazes king of Armenia \ but 
was therein attended with badfuccefs, as we fhall relate in 
the hiftory of Partbia. Upon the retreat of Marc Antony 
Artuafdes falling out with his allies the Parthians, about the 
divifion of the Roman fpoils, fent ambafladors into Egypt y 
acquainting Antony, that he was ready to join him with all 
his forces, and affift him to the utmoft of his power in the 
reduction of Partbia. Hereupon the triumvir refolvcd to re 
turn into Partbia by the way of Media, and to attach 
Artuafdes more firmly to his intereft, firft fent him as a pic 
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lent the head of Artabazes his inveterate enemy, whom he 
had treacheroufly feized, and afterwards contracted a mar- 
riage for Alexander? one of his fons by Cleopatra? with a 
daughter of the king of Media \ but in the mean time the 
civil war breaking out between Antony and Ofiavianus? 
Jrtuafdes fent his forces to join the former, which gave the 
Parthian* an opportunity of invading his dominions, and 
driving him from the throne. After having lived fome time 
in Syria? he. had recourfe to the clemency of Ocl avian us , 
who received him into favour, and beftowed upon him the 
kingdom of Armenia Minor ^- As for the kingdom of Media? 
it continued fubjed-to the Partbians? who held it for many 
years, as we fhall fee in the hittory of that people. Some 
authors indeed fpeak of kings reigning in Media long after 
the times we are now writing of; butthefe princes were pro- 
bably of the race of the Arfacida ; for Dion? Tacitus, and 
Jofepbus tell us, that the Parthian kings fometimes fuffered 
their younger brothers to reign in Media. 
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nJCTRIA or Baflriana? now Chorajfan? was bounded Baftria. 

on the weft by Margianc ; on the north by the river 
Oxus ; on the fouth by mount Paropamifus ; and on the eafb 
by Afiatic Scytbia and the country of the Maffagetx. It was 
a large, fruitful, and well-peopled country, containing, if 
Ammianus Marcellinus is to be credited 1 ", a thoufand cities; 
but of thefe we find only the following mentioned by the an- 
tients, Battra? the metropolis of the country, called anticntly 
Zariafpe. Some writers indeed make Baclra and Zariafpe 
two different cities ; but Strabo f and Pliny 1 tell us 
in exprefs terms, that Baflra and Zariafpe were two 
names of one and the fame city. Pliny places Baclra on 
the river Zariajpa ; and Curtius on the Baclrus? at the foot 
of mount Paropamifus ; but Ptolemy? difagreeing with both 
thefe writers, defcribes it as /landing on the river Dargidus? 
in the heart of the country, at a great diftance from mount 
Paropamifus? which was the fouthcrn boundary. From the 
river Ba£lrus? Curtius u will have both the city and country 
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to have borrowed their names. The other cities of Baclria, 
mentioned by the antient geographers, are Alexandria, pro- 
bably built by Alexander \ Darap/a or Adrafpa, the fame city 
which Arrian calls Drapfaca w ; Eucratidia, Cariata, both 
fpoke of by Strabo * ; the latter was deftroyed by Alex- 
ander j Sifimetbra: Petra, where Alexander folemnized his 
marriage with Roxana who was kept there ; Maracanda, re- 
paired, but not built, as /Eneas Sylvius and Cambinm have i- 
magined, by Tamer lan. The fame writers telJ us, that Mara- 
canda was the birth-place of that great commander, but are 
therein contradicted by Cbalcocondyles ? . This city is now 
known by the name of Samaracanda ; whence the prefent 
kings of Perfia ftyle themfelves princes of Samaracanda, as 
David Chytraus informs us z . Ebufmi and Charracharta^ 
now Chiariacbar, were once two places of great note, being 
called by Ptolemy royal cities. The chief rivers of Ba&ria were, 
the OcbuS) ih^Oxus, theOrgomenes, or, as Ptolemy calls it, Dar- 
gomenes ,the Z 'aria/pa or Zariafpes, the Artimis % and the Dar- 
gidus. Moft of thefe rivers fall into the (Debits, which fprings 
from mount Paropamifus and difcharges itfelf into theCafpian 
fea. Paropamifus, or Parapamifus is a part of mount Taurus, 
and not of mount Caacafus, as thofe who attended Alexander 
in his expedition into India were pleafed to call it*. That 
part of Baclria which was watered by the river Oxus, is def- 
erred by the ancients as a very fruitful country, abounding 
with paihires, and well ftocked with cattle of a very large 
fize ; but the fouthern parts were nothing but fandy deferts, 
without any trad or beaten way; infomuch, that travellers 
ufed to reft in the day-time, and purfue their journey in the 
night, guiding themfelves by the ftars, as on the fea, not 
without danger of being buried in the fand. The country 
was inhabited by the following nations, viz. the Salatara^ 
Zariafpa, Cbomatri, Corns, Acinaea, Tambyza, Thocara, 
Marycai^ Amarifpii, and feveral others of lefs note. The 
Bail nam in general were reckoned good foldiers, being al- 
ways at war, either among themfelves or with the neigh- 
bouring nations, and enemies to all manner of luxury. Pli- 
ny tells us, that they ufed to expofe their old people, when 
they attained to a certain age, to be devoured by fierce maf- 
tiffs, which they kept for that purpofe, and called fepulchral 
Jvgs. The fame author adds, that they allowed their daugh- 
ters to keep company with whom they pleafed, and that in- 
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continence was no ways difreputable even to the women K 
As to their government, they were ruled by kings in the earli- 
eft ages. Zoroafler is faid by Eufebius « to have reigned in 
£a£?ria 9 and to have been contemporary with Ninus, who 
made waf upon him, and fubdued his country. But Cteftas 
mentions one Oxyartes as reigning in Bafiria, when that 
country was reduced by Ninus y and will have Zoroajler to 
have been contemporary with Cyrus the Great. Pliny ques- 
tions whether he ever reigned in Baftria 5 but of him and 
his writings we have fpoke elfewhere d . All authors agree, 
that Baffria was fubdued, firft by the Ajjyrians, and after- 
wards by the Perfians under Cyrus the Great^ as we have 
related in the hiftory of thofe two empires. It fell after- Revolt of 
wards under the power of the Macedonians, and was held by the Badlri- 
the fuccellbrs of Seleucus Nicator till the reign of Antiochus ans. 
Tbe&Sj when Theodotus^ from governor of that province, be- Year of 
came king, and ftrengthened himfelf fo effectually in his the Hood, 
new kingdom, while Antiochus was engaged in a war with * 6 99- 
Ptolemy Philadelphus king of Egypt, that he could never after- 

wards difpoflefs himof his new acquifitions c . He was fucceeded 9nn ' 
by his fon , named alfo Theodotui, who entering into an al- 
liance with ArficeSj the founder of the Parthian monarchy, 
confiderably enlarged his kingdom, while the two brothers 
Seleucus. GaUinicus and Antiochus Hierax were wafting their 
ftrength againft each other f. Theodotus was overcome in 
battle, and driven out by Euthydemus his brother, who, as 
he was a very valiant and prudent prince, maintained a long 
war againft Antiochus the Great, in defence of his country,, 
obliging him at laft to lay afide all thoughts of ever reducing 
it, as we have related in the hiftory of Syria. Euthydemus 
was fucceeded by his brother Menander^ who, pa/ling the river 
Hypanisi fubdued the kingdom of Sigertis, the large province 
of PattalenOi and feveral other countries unknown even to 
Alexander the Great ; but while he was preparing to make 
new conquefts, and invade the Syrian dominions, he was 
taken ofFby a violent fever, to the great grief of his fubjecls, 
among whom his afhes were diftributed, to quell the difturb- 
ances that arofe on account of his body, which many cities 
laid claim to. By this means magnificent monuments were 
erected to his memory in moff cities of Baflria*. He was 

fcpHN. ibid, c Euseb. in Chron. d Vide Vol. IV. p. 506, 
& Vol. v. p. 151, & feq. * Ar r / an. in Parthic. apud Phot. cod. 
58. Sy ncb l. p 284 J 1 £ T 1 N . I. xii c. 4. Sr r a do I. xi p. 5 1 >*. 

t Justin. 1. *li. c. 4. * Altai an. Peri pi. p. 32. Tkoc in 
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fucceeded by his nephew Demetrius , the fon of Euthydemus^ 
in whofe name he had governed, that prince being very young 
at his father's death. Demetrius was no ways inferior to hij 
uncle in courage and bravery for he had not only maintain- 
ed hirnfelf in the poffeffion of .the provinces which Menandey 
had reduced, but made feveral new acquifitions, and at his 
death left the kingdom of Baftria in a moft flourifhing con- 
dition. His fon Eucratides built the city of Eucratidia, 
and having invaded India, made hirnfelf matter of all thofe 
provinces which had been fubje&ed by Alexander. On his 
return to his own dominions, he was treacheroufly murdered 
by his fon, named alio Eucratides, to whom he had com- 
mitted the government of the kingdom during his abfence. 
So wicked an adtion did not go long unpuniflied ; for the 
Scythians invading Baclria on one fide, and the Parthians on 
the other, Eucratides was driven from the throne, and foon 
after killed in attempting to recover it. Upon his death the 
Parthians feized on the provinces of Afpionia and Thuriva, 
leaving all the reft to the Scythians, wno held the kingdom 
©f Baftria till the in vafion of the Huns, of whom we fhall have 
occafion to fpeak in a more proper place. The kings, whom 
we find mentioned as reigning in Baffria in the times of the 
emperors Adrian, Antoninus Pius, and Valerian, were all of 
Scythian extraction ; but the Scythians were in their turn 
driven out by the Huns, who reigned in Baflria, as we 
read in our modern hiftorians, in the time of Ladijlaus IV. 
king of Hungary. 

E D E S S A. 

'T'HE ancient city of Edejfa is placed by geogaphers in 
Mefopotamia, on the banks of the Scirtus, between mount 

Ma feus and the Euphrates, into which the Scirtus empties 
itfelf. It was once a place of great note, and famous for a 
temple of the Syrian goddefs, which was reckoned one of the 
richefr. in the world, nations and princes fending thither pre- 
fents and offerings from all parts of the caft- From this 
temple Edejfa was ftyled Hierapolis, or the holy city. During 
the inteftine broils, which greatly weakened the kingdom of 
Syria, one Augarus or Ahgarus feized on the city of Edejfa 
and its fruitful territory, which he ere&ed into a new king- 
dom, ftyling hirnfelf king of Edejfa, and Cranfmitting the fame 
title to his poflerity. Under which of the Syrian kings this 
revolt! t ion happened, we find no- where recorded. All we 

know of the founder of this new kingdom is, that he often 

defeated 
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defeated the Syrians^ to whom the country which he poffef- 
fed had been long fubjeft, and in fpite of their utmoft efforts, 
left at his death his fmajl principality, as Egnatius * and Xy- 
lander ftyle it *, in a very flourilhing condition. He was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon Ariamnes, or Abgarus II. fpr the name of 
Abgarus was common to all the kings of Edejfa. This prince 
made himfelf mafter of the whole province of Ofroene, and 
entering into an alliance with Pompey againft Tigranes the 
Great king of Armenia, fupplied his army with all manner of 
provifions. In the Parthian war he pretended to fide with 
Crajfus\ but in the mean time maintaining a private corref- 
ponJence with the enemy, was the chief caufe of the great 
overthrow which the Romans received at Carrha, as we ihall 
relate at length in the hiftory of the Parthiam. He left the 
kingdom to his fon Ucbanias, mentioned by Eufebius k , who 
was fucceeded by his fon Abgarus III. a prince much fpolce 
of by the eccleiiaftic writers, on account of the letters which 
he is fuppofed to have wrote to our feviour, and our faviour 
to him. Thefe letters were found by Eufebius, as he allures 
us, in the public archives of Edeffa, and by him tranflated out 
of the original Syriac into Greek, and infer ted in his ecclefi- 
aftic hiftory K They are alfoTpoke of by Nicephorus m , Ce- 
drenus n Dorotheus °, Evagrius Glycas % Curopalaies v , 
Nicetas r , &c. The laft mentioned writer tells us, (hat 
our faviour's letter was ftolen in the reign of Andronicus Com- 
nenus, and never after heard of c . Thefe letters have given 
occafion to many djfputes among our modern writers, fome 
maintaining them to be genuine, and others to be forged. 
This fubjeft has been learnedly handled by Cafaubon, Gretfe- 
rus, Tillemont, Da Fin, and the late father Alexander, a 
writer of great fiote of the Dominican order, to whom we 
refer fuch of our readers as are defirous to be well acquainted 
with this controverfy, which is altogether foreign to our fub- 
jed. Abgarus IV. the fon of the above-mentioned prince, 
reigned in the time of the emperor Claudius, and joined C. 
Cajftus governor of Syria, who had been ordered by that em- 
peror to place Meherdates on the throne of Partbia. When 
Meberdates arrived at Edejfa, Abgarus, who had been gained 
over by the Parthians, detained him there, under various pre- 

h Eg nat. in Spart. fever. 1 Xy lander, in Dion. 1. xi. 
k EusiiB. Hift. Ecclef. 1. i. c. 15. 'Idem, 1. i. c 15. & 1. 
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p, 144 & feq. 0 Doroth . in Synopfi. p Evagrius, I. 
jv. c. 27. 1 Glycas, p. 393, 441. r Curopa lat. p. 
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tences, till fuqh time as the eneipy had drawn together their 
forces and, in the heat of the engagement* abandoning. theRomans. 
with the king of the Adiabenians, brought on the defeat of their 
army u . The ne^t prince of Edejfa, we fjnd mentioned in 
hiftory is that Abgarus, \vho was contemporary with the em- 
peror Trajan, to whom he fent, during the w^r he waged with 
the Parthiansi two hundred and fifty fine horfes, a great ma- 
ny complete fuits of armour, and fixty thoufand javelins, 
Trajan accepted of three breaft-plates only, and declared Ab- 
garus a friend and ally of the Roman people w, Suidas fome- 
times calls him Abgarus, and fometimes Augarus, giving hiin 
in one place the title of king, and elfe where ftyling him the 
chief, of the Edejfans. He was fucceeded by hi? fon Arbanr 
des, who was highly favoured by Trajan. Abgarus VI. the 
fon of Arbandes, is mentioned by Capitofinus, in his life of 
Antoninus Pius, and by Epipbanius,* who calls him a moft 
pious prince. Another prince of the fame name reigned at 
Edeffh in the time of the emperor Severus, aflifted him in the 
wars he waged in the eaft, and attended him to Rome, where 
he was, by the emperor's orders, received and entertained 
with the utmoft pomp and fpjendor*. He was afterwards 
fufpeded by Caracalla of holding a correfpondence with the 
enemies of Rome, and being fummoned to juftify himfelf be- 
fore the emperor, he was, by his orders confined, and his king- 
dom reduced to a Roman province He is by Spartianus 
called king of Perfta-, but by Dion, Zonaras, and Herodia- 
nus king of the Ofroeni, the dominions of the kings of Edejja 
being confined within the narrow bounds of OJroene, or, as 
others call it, Ofdroene, a province of Mejopotamia, bounded 
on the weft and fouth by the Euphrates ; on the eaft by the 
Chaboras or Aborras \ and on the north by mount Taurus^ 
dividing it from the Greater Armenia. 

E ME S A. 



YfMESA, Emifa, or Emijfa, was a city of Syria, placed 
by moll: of the antient geographers on the Orontes, be- 
tween Apamea and Laodicea Cabioja. This city one Sampft- 
eera/nus, an Arabian, feized during the troubles of Syria, and 
-ifluming the title of king, held Emefa y and its fmall territory, 

■Tacit 1. xii. w Suidas, voce E^Wa. Theodos. Mim. 
in fragment. x Spartian. in Severe Y Dion,&Zonar« 
in Caracalia & HeJiogabaJo. Spartian. ubi fupra, Hirodi- 
a n. J % iii t 
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without the leaft difturbante from the Svleucida^ who had 
other more important wars on their hands z . S ampficeramus 
is often mentioned by Cicero in Bis letters to Atticus a ; But 
Nizolitls is of opinion, that Cicero-, under that difguife* meant 
Pompey^ who had overcome S ampficeramus. He left two fons* 
Jamblichus aild Alexander. The former fucceeded his father $ 
and, as he* was greatly attached to the Romans, acquainted 
Cicero* while he governed Cilicia in quality of proconfulj 
with the motions and deligns of the Partitions, who, under 
the conduct of Pacorus their king, were preparing to invade 
Syria. In the civil wars of Rome, he fided firft with Cafar 
againft Pompey, and afterward* with Antony againfl- Ottavijz- 
nus. After the vi&ory gained by the latter at AfiJium, Antony + 
apprehending that he defigned to follow the example of the 
neighbouring princes} who hadall declared for the conqueror* 
got him into his power, and* upon that bare fyfpicionj cauf- 
d him to be pur to a moft cruel death b . He is ftyled by 

Strabo, the petty king of the Emefeni ; by Jofephus, a petty 
prince of Arabia ; and by Dion, prince of the Arabians. Up- 
on his death the kingdom was by Antony bellowed on his bro- 
ther Alexander, who cofltinuing faithful to his benefa&or in 
his greateft diftrefs, was taken prifoner by O&avianusi and not 
tinly deprived df his kingdom^ but carried in triumph, and 
afterwards put to death c. His fori faniblichus IL was receiv- 
ed into favour by O&avianus, add by him reftored to his fa- 
ther's kingdom, after he had lived fome time in banifhment <*; 
Many years after him reigned Sampftceramus II. whom fome 
writers take to have been his grandfon. He is mentioned by 
Jofepbus, who ftyles him king of the Emefeni *. He wai 
fucceeded by his fon Azizus, who falling in love with Dm- 
[ilia, the fifter or" Agrippa minor , embraced the Jewijh reli- 
gion^ in order to marry her* 7 ; His fifter "Jotape was married 
to Ariflobulus the brother of Agrippa the Great*. Azizus 
is the laft king of Emefa we find mentioned in hiftory. This 
fmall kingdom was perhaps feized by the Arabians ; for fome 
years after tfe find it poflefled by the Ituraans. The emper- 
or Heliogabalus was a native,- as Evagrius informs us, of 
the city of Emefa. 

z StrahgI, 1. xvi. * Cic ad Attic. I. ii. epift. <4, 16, 17, & 23, 
*SrRAB0, ibid Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiv. c. 13. Dion, lib. 1. Cic. 
epift. ad fam. 1. xv. epift. i. « Dion, 1. li. d Idem, I. liv. 
e Joseph. Antiq. I. xviii. c. 7. & 1. xix. c. 7. i Idem. 1. xx. c. 
j. Zon a R. Torti, I. * Idem, 1. xviii. c. 7. 
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A D I A B E N E. 

Adiaben*. AS we have defcribed elfewhere the province of Adiabene *, 

which was the richeft and moft fruitful of all AJfyria, 
we fhall in this place only gi ve a fucchuft account of the kings, 
who taking advantage of the difturbances that reigned among 
the Seleucidaj erefted here a new kingdom, and held it in fpite 
of the Syrian kings, till they were driven out by the fuperi- 
or power of the Roman emperors. The firft king we find 
mentioned in hiftory, reigned in the time of the Mitbrida- 
tic war, and joined Tigranes againft Lucullus, as we read in 
Plutarch^ tho* that author does not acquaint us with his name 1 . 
Many years after, that is, in the reign of the emperor Claw 
dius y one Monobazus , called alfo Bazeos y ruled over the Adi- 
abenians. This prince falling in love with his filler Helena, 
married her, and had by her. two fons, viz. Monobazus and 
Izates. He had fever al children by other wives; but as he 
favoured Izates above all the reft, this raifed no fmall jealoufy 
in his other fons, efpecially in Monobazus the eldeft. To pre- 
vent therefore the evil confequences which his partiality might 
occafion in his family, he fent Izates to be brought up by one 
Abemerigus, lord, or, as Jofepbus calls him, king, of a rich 
country in that neighbourhood. Jbemerigus, who then refid- 
ed at a place called Spafmus, brought him up with great care, 
and gave him his daughter Samacba in marriage, and with her 
a rich and fruitful country by way of dowry. In the mean 
time Monobazus, as he was ftriken in years, ^nd defirous to 
fee his favourite child before his death, fent forliim, and re- 
ceiving him with great tendernefs, bellowed upon him the 
country of Caron, which abounded with odoriferous plants, 
and was famous, as Jofepbus informs us, on account of 
the remains of Noah's ark, which were ftill to be feen there 
in his time. In this country Izates remained till his father's 
death, when his mother Helena calling together the chief 
lords of the kingdom, told them, That the deceafed king 
had by his laft will, appointed Izates to reign in his ftead, as 
the moft worthy of all his children ; but that Ihe had not 
thought proper to acquaint him therewith, till the honour, 
to which he had been deftined by his father, was confirmed to 
him by the unanimous confent of his fuhjefts. She had fcarce 
uttered thefe words, when the nobles, proftrating themfelves 
©n the ground before the queen, according to the cuftom of 

* Vol. IV. p. 124 CD). 1 Plvt. in Lucull. 
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the country, declared, that they approved the king's election, 
and were ready* hoc only to obey Izates^ who hid been 
defervedly preferred to his brothers but to put them all to 
death, that he might enjoy the kingdom without difhirbance. 
The queen thanked them for their zeal, but at the fame time 
defired them to forbear fhedding the blood of any of che royal 
family, till the will of their new fovereign was known. Here- 
upon they intreated the queen to confine at leaft the young 
princes till the king's arrival, and in the mean time to appoint 
one to govern in his name. Helena readily complied with 
their requeft, and named her eldeft fon, Monobazus, guar- 
dian of the kingdom during his brother's abfcnce, placing 
vtrich her own hand the diadem on his head, and. delivering to 
him his father's feal, with the robe, called by the Adiabeni- 
ans famp/era^ and exhor.ting him to govern with juftice and 
moderation till the arrival of his brother, to whom the crown 
belonged, both by the hft will of his father, and the unanimous 
ele&ion of the people. In the mean time Izates, being ac- 
quainted with his father's death and the zeal his- new fubje£b 
had fliewn for him, haftened to his kingdom, where he was 
received with great rejoicings, and met by his brother Mono- 
bazus, who, on his arrival, refigned to him the diadem and 
other enfigns of royalty. 

While Izates was at the court of Abemerigus^ he had 
been inftru&ed in the Jewijh religion by one Ananias, who, 
at his requeft, had attended him into the kingdom of Adiabene? 
and continued with him in the province of C<zron % which his 
father, as we have faid above, had beftowed on him. His 
mother likewife* having been inftru&ed by another Jew, had 
embraced that religion ; but nevertheless did all that lay in 
her power to diffuade her fon from circumcifion, to which, 
as a zealous profelyte he had a great inclination, thinking 
himfelf obliged to comply with all the duties of the religion 
he had embraced, Ananias his inftru£tor agreed with the queen, 
and fearing left fome misfortune might befal him, if the king's 
converfion, which had {been brought about by his means, 
v/ere publicly known, reprefented to him, that he might ferve 
the true God without being circumcifed ; that fince he had 
refolved to live according to the other laws of the Jews? 
God would pardon him this negledl in confideration of that 
rcfolution ; that true religion confifted in the pious fentiments 
of the foul, and not in the circumcifion of rhc body ; which 
was indeed injoined by Mofes, but might be difpenfed with in 
the prefent circumftances, conliJering the danger he was in 
of forfeiting his kingdom by an open profeffion of the 
Jewijb religion, l$c* Laftly, Ananias, who, it feems, was 

a time-ferver, threatened to for fake the pious prince, 
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if he did not lay aflde, for the prefent^ all thoughts of 
circumcifion. By thefe remonftrances Izates was prevail* 
ed up on to fufpend the execution of his defign ; but not 
long after another Jew* by name Eleazer, a man well verf- 
ed in the law of Mafes, and of great learning* arri v ing at 
the court, and finding the king, when he went to wait on 
him, reading the books of Mofes* told him iti plain tefrns, that 
he had offended both againft God and the law ; for it is not 
enough, faid he, for any man to underftand his religion j 
the main duty incumbent upon us is, to do what our religion 
commands us. How long will you remain uricircuriicifed ? 
If you are unacquainted with the injiin&iorts of the law touch- 
ing this point, read it now, that you may no longer be igno- 
rant of the guilt you incur, in omitting one of the moft eflerf- 
tial duties of your religiori. Izates * ftruck with thefe words* 
immediately withdrew, and, in compliance with the law, 
fubmitted to the ceremony which it prefcribed k . ~ In hi* 
reign A rtabanu s king . of the Parthians^ being driven out by 
his rebellious fubje&s, had recourfe to him, and was not only 
kindly received at his court, and treated like a king, but, by 
his good offices, reftored to the crown, as we fhaU relate in 
the hiftory of Paribia ; in acknowledgment of which kindnefs* 
Artabanus yielded to him the fruitful province of Nijibisi 
which he had lately taken from the king of Armenia. Upon 
the death of Artabanus^ a civil war breaking out in Parthia^ 
between Gotarzes and Meher dates ± Izates pretended to fa- 
vour the latter, whofe claim was fupported by the emperor 
Claudius^ but maintained the whole time a private fcorrefpon- 
dence with the former, and joined him at laft with all his 
forces; which brought on the ruin of Meherdates* as we fhall 
have occafion to relate in the hiftory of Parthia K 

Monobazus, the king's elder brother, and the other prin- 
ces of the royal family* finding that Izates had been attend- 
ed with wonderful fuccefs, fays jofephus ro , in all his under- 
takings, ever fince the change of his religion, refolved to 
follow his example ; which fo offended the chief lords of the 
kingdom, that entering into a conspiracy againft their prince, 
who had firft introduced the Jeivijh religion among them, 
they wrote privately to Abias king of Arabia^ ptfomifing him 
great fums of money, on condition he would affift them in 
driving Izates from the throne, and affuring him thai they 
were all to a man refolved to forfake him, and deliver him up 
to the firft that fhould invade his dominions. Hereupon A" 

* Joseph. Antiq. 1. aor. c. 2. * Tacitus. Annal. L adL 
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\ias* having drawn together a conQderable army, entered the 
kingdom of Adiabene* where he was met by Izates, and a 
battle enduing, the Adiabenians^ at the firft onfet, fled as if 
they had been feized with a panic fear, and retired in great 
diforder to their camp. The fcing feeing himfelf abandoned 
by his men, retired with them, and , having found, on exa- 
jnining the caufe of fo fudden a flight, that the private men 
bad only followed the example of their leaders, and by that 
means difcovered the whole plot, he caufed the chief confpi- 
rators to be immediately put to death, and marching out the 
pext day with the reft, fell uqexge&edly upon the enemy, and 
pined a complete victory. The king of Arabia* being clofe- 
ly purfued by the Adiabenians* (heltered himfelf in the fortrefs 
of Arfam* which Izates immediately befieged, and affaulted 
with fuch vigour, that it was foon obliged to furrender. Hq 
found there an immenfe booty, ^nd great ftore of provifions ; 
but Jbias* by a voluntary death, efcaped captivity, as did ma^ 
nyof the Arabian lords who attended him n . The confpi- 
rators, tho' thus difappointed, ftill perfifted in their former 
refolution of getting rid, by fome means or other, of a king fi 
who endeavoured to aboliflh their antient religion, and intro* 
duce a ftrange law- They therefore had recourfe to Vologefes 
king of the Parthians* intreating him to affift them in driv- 
ing from the throne Izates* and to give them a king of the 
race of the Arfacidts* fince they could not live under a prince, 
who countenanced a religion differing from that of his own 
country. Upon this invitation Vologefes marched with 3 
mighty army againft Izates^ who, finding himfelf no-ways in 
a condition to oppofe fo powerful an enemy with his own 
ftrength, had recourfe to prayers, befeeching the Almighty, 
for whofe fake he was reduced to fuch ftraits, to exert his 
power in the defence of one who put all his confidence in him, 
He had fcarce ended his prayer, when news was brought him, 
that Vologefes, who had encamped over-againft him on the 
other fide of the river, which parted Adiabene from Media, 
was retiring with great hafte and confufion, upon certain ad- 
vice, that the Daba and Sac** taking advantage of his ab- 
fence, had invaded Parthia* and were committing every- 
where moft dreadful ravages °. Izates* being thus delivered, 
by the prote&ion of heaven, from the imminent danger he 
was in of lofing both his life and his kingdom, fpent the re- 
mainder of his days in peace and tranquillity, and died in the 
fifty fifth year of his age, and twenty fourth of his reign. Jo- 
fiphus gives him a moft extraordinary chara&er, which he 

n Josbph. ibid. o Idem, ibid, 
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well deferved, if all that writer relates of him be true. He 
had by his wife Samacha or Samaco, the daughter of Abeme- 
rigus? five fons, who were all brought up under their grand- 
mother Helena at Jerufalem, and there taught both the^zf- 
ijh language and religion. They were in that city while it 
was befieged by Titus? who generoufly pardoned them, and 
carried them with him to Rome, where they remained as hof- 
tages p . Helena? who was both mother and aunt to Izates? 
and a zealous profelyte to the yewijb religion, no /boner faw 
her favourite fon fettled on the throne, but fhe undertook a 
journey to Jerufalem, being.de/irous to vi/it the holy city, 
and offer facriflces of thankfgiving in the temple, which was 
fo renowned over all the world. Izates not only fupplied her 
with all things that were neceflary for her journey, in a royal 
and magnincent maimer, and with large fums of money, but 
attended her in perfon great part of the way. On her arrival 
ac Jcrufalem, fhe was received by the priefts and chief men of 
the nation in a manner fuitable to her rank, and entertained 
with great fplendor and magnificence ; but foon after the city 
heing moft grievoufly oppreffed by a famine, that, in all like- 
lihood, which had been foretold by the prophet Agabus, as 
we read in the Ads % the pious queen not only refufed to be 
maintained at the public expence, but plentifully fupplied the 
poor of the city with corn from Egypt? and other provifions 
from the iflan 1 of Cyprus. She likewife perfuaded her fon 
Izatts to fend a confiderable fum of money to the governor 
of Jenrfalem, for the relief of the afflidted citizens r . Thefe 
pious offices, and the zeal flie fhewed for the Jewijb religion, 
gained her, as Jofepbu:}i\fovms us, the affj<5tion of the whole 
nation. She continued m Jerufalem, where (he built a mag- 
nificent palace, which was burnt by the Romans under Titus, 
til the death of Izates^ when fhe returned to Adiabene, and 
fo >n after died. Mowhazns? who fucceeded his brother Iza- 
tes, font his body, with that of his mother Helena, to be de- 
polited in the magnificent monument, which (he had erefted 
with three lofty pyramids, about three furlongs from the citv 
of "Jerufalmi f. This monument is mentioned by Eufebius 
St. Jerom u , and Paufanias w . The latter fpeaks of it in the 
following terms : Tho' I have heard of many monuments 
worthy of admiration, yet I /hall here take notice of two on- 
ly ; the one at HalicarnaJJus, the oiher in the country of 

* Tdem. de bell. Jud. 1, vii. c. 13. * Acts. c. xu ver. 28. 
r Jo5E p h . Antiq. I. xx. c. 2. J " Idem ibid. 1 EuaEu. 
Hi(t. Ecclef. !. ii. c. 12. u Hi e kon y m. ad Eufloc. w ' Pa u- 
sa n . 1. viii. 

the 
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the Jews. The former, erected in honour of Maufolus king 
of HalicarnaffiiSj was fo magnificent and ftately an edifice, 
that the Romans y ftruck with its extraordinary beauty and 
grandeur, called all majeftic monuments ?nauj oleums. The 
other, a monument of furprifing workmanftiip, Hands at a 
fmall dtftance from Jerufalem^ and is the fepulchre of one He- 
lena^ a native of that country. It is all of marble, and has a 
door, which, on a ftated day and hour of the year, opens by 
fome hidden fprings, and foon after {huts again. At other 
times you may break it down, but it is impoffible to open it. 
Thus far Paufanias \ but JofephuSy who was better acquaint- 
ed with the monuments of his own country than any of the 
Greeks i takes no notice of this prodigy. Orofius tells us x , 
that Helena embraced the Chrijlian religion, and during the 
above-mentioned famine, fupplied the indigent and diftrelFed 
CbriJIians with com brought from Egypt for that purpo'fe. 

Tho' Izates had feveral children, yet by his laft will he 
bequeathed the crown to his brother Monobazusy rewarding 
him thereby for the great care and indefatigable fidelity, with 
which he had governed the kingdom during his abfence, and 
the intire fub million he had (hewn him, tho' a younger bro- 
ther, the whole time of his reign* But as to the affairs of 
this kingdom, there is a profound filence among authors, froxn 
the death of Izates y who was contemporary with the emperor 
Claudius, to the reign of Trajan, when one Mebarfapes rul- 
ed there, and joined Cajhroes king of the Perjians again ft 
the Romans \ but that war proving unfuccefsful for hirn and 
his allies, he was driven from the throne, and obliged to (hel- 
ler himfelf in the dominions of Manus king of Arabia, who 
attempted to reftore him to his kingdom ; but as the ftrong 
caftle of Adenyftra was held by a Roman garifon, which he 
could never diflodge, he was forced to drop the enterprise, 
and abandoning his friend and ally, conclude a peace with 
Rome y . We find no further mention made of the Adiabe- 
titans, till the reigtj of Sapor II. king of Per pa, when they 
embraced the Qhrijlian religion, as Sozomenus z and Niccpha- 
rus * inform us, and were, on that account, treated with 
great cruelty by the above-mentioned king, to whom they 
Were at that time fubje£t. 

* Orgs. 1, vii. c. 6. * Dion, in Trajan. Sex. Ruf. in 
epit. Theodos. Mi ro. in fragment. I. lxxv. Dionys. 2 So- 
zom. L ii. c, 12. a Nice v h. Hillor. Tripar. 1. viii. c. 38. 
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Elymais. f L f M A c ! J ° r 

*-* vmce of Perju 



Media 



Erythraan fea, or Perfean gulf. It was formerly divided in- 
to three great diftri&s, viz. Mefabatene, G a bene, or Gabiene^ 
ami Carbiana, and contained the following cities ; Seleucia, 
in more anticnt times Soloce, on the banks of the Hedypos 
or Hedypnus, which Strabo c calls a great city ; Saferate, at 
a fmall diftance from mount Cafyrus ; Badaca, on the Eu- 
lezus y and Elymais, the metropolis of the province, famous 
for a rich temple confecrated to Diana, which Antio- 
chus Epiphanes attempted to plunder ; but was obliged 
by the inhabitants to retire with difgrace, as we have related 
in the hifrory of Syria. We muft not confound this city 
with that of Perjepolis, called alfo by fome writers Elymais $ 
for the city we are here fpeaking of flood in the province of 
Elymais, and the other in that of Perfes. The temple of 
Elymais was afterwards plundered by one of the Parthian 
kings, who found in it > as Strabo tells us a , ten thoufand 
talents. In this country there was alfo a very rich temple 
confecrated to Jupiter Belus, which Antiochus the Great at- 
tempted to plunder, but loft his life in the attempt, as we 
have related in the hiftory of his reign. The country of 
Elymais was inhabited according to Pliny*, by the following 
nations, viz. the 0*7/, or Uxii, Mizai, Parthufi, Mardi, 
Sait^e, Hyi, Cojfai, Parataceni, and MeJJabatas. The Ely- 
m&ans were, as Strabo informs us f , a powerful people, inured 
to the toils of war, ikilful bowmen ♦ &c. and never fubdued 
either by the Syro- Macedonian or Parthian kings, but govern- 
ed by their own princes. If what Strabo writes be true, we 
may date the rife of this kingdom from the downfal of the 
Perfean monarchy j for it is agreed on by all the antients, 
that the Elymaans were fubjedi to the kings of Perfta, and 
if they never fubmitted to the Syrian yoke, they muft have 
b^en firft governed by their own princes, either in Alexan- 
der's life-time, or foon after his death. Their kings are of- 
ten fpoke of by the antients j but not one of them, which 

b Strabo, I. xvi. c Idem ibid. p. 512. <* Idem ibid. p. 
-44. cPljn.1. vi. c, 27, *' Idem ibid. 

is 
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is fomewhat furprifing, narti^d by afly writer. All We krtow 
of them is, that they affifted Jntiochus the Great in his wars 
with Rome ; but afterwards cut off both him and his army in 
defence of their temple. The like fate would have attended 
Antiochus Epipkdfies, when he attempted to plunder the 
temple of Diana, had he not, by a timely flight, retired into 
Media 8 . They afterwards, under the conduit of their king, 
engaged in a war againfl the Babylonians and Sufians, in 
which they were affifted by the CoJJeans, who, it fcems, 
were not fubje£f ro the kings of Elymais, with thirteen thou- 
fand archers h . Juftin writes ! , that M:thri dates king of 
Parthia^ having overcome the king of the Elym&ans, made 
himfelf mafter of all his dominions. But what Juftin fays is 
contradidted by Strabo, and alfo by Plutarch, who tells us in 
exprefs words, that the Elyffiaans in Pompey's time were go- 
verned by their own kings & . But as neither their afiions nor 
names have been tranfmitted to us, we lha.ll dwell no longer 
on this barren fubjedt. 



* 

CH ARACE N E. 



r>H A RAC E N E was the moft fouthern part of Sujiana, charace- 
^ a province of Perfia, lying on the Per/tan gulf, between ne4 
the Tigris arid the Eulaus. It was fo named from the city 
Of Chorax, called firft Alexandria^ from its founder Alexan- 
der the Great ; afterwards Antiochia^ from Anttochus V. king 
of Syria, who repaired and embellilhed it ; and laftly, Chorax 
Spa fines or Pajina, that is, the mole a/'Spafines, an 'Arabian king 
of that name having fecured it againft the overflowing of the 
Tigris^ which often laid it under water, by a high bank or 
mole, extending three miles, which ferved as a fence to all 
that country i. Dionyjhts Periegetes and Iftdortts, author of 
the Parihicce Manfiones, were both natives of this city. The 
fimll diftrift of Characene was feized by Pofines the Ion of 
Sogdonacus, king of the neighbouring Arabs, during the 
troubles of Syria, and erefled into a kingdom «». Lucian oil's 
him Hyfpafines^ and adds, that he ruled over the Character 
and the neighbouring people, and died in the eighty rifth ycai 

z Pol yd. in excerpt. Val. p. 14.4.. Appian. in Syrkic. 
ca b. r. c. vi. ver. 1, :,&c. h S i iu bo, ibid. 1 Ju- 1 • n . 
1 xli. * Plut. in Pomp. 1 Plin I. vi c. 27. »«• ld«m 
ibid, 
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of his age n . The other kings of this country we find men- 
tioned by the antients, are Ter&us, who died in the ninety 
fecondyear of his age, and after him Artabazus the feventh, 
as Lucian informs us, who was driven from the throne by 
his own fubje&s ; but reftored by the Parthians o. And this 
is all we find in the antients relating to the kings of Cha- 
racene. 



COMMAGENE. 



THIS country, which was part of Syria 9 we have de- 
ferred el fe where p , and therefore fhall proceed to the 
hiltory of its kings. Commagene was fu bje& to the Syrians in 
the rime of Antiocbus the*Great, and left to him by the treaty 
of peace, which he concluded with Rome after the famous 
battle of Magnefta ; whence it is probable, that it was feized 
by fome of the princes of the Seleucian family, during their 
inteftine wars ; for we find no mention made of the kings 
of Commagene till Pompey's time, and the names of thofe, who 
afterwards reigned there, are intirely Syrian. The firft we 
find mentioned in hiftory, is Antiacbus, who, together with 
Darius king of Media, oppofed Pompey as he entered Syria, 
after the defeat of Tigranes \ but being overcome in battle, 
he fubmitted to the conqueror, and was for his fubmiffion 
not only confirmed by Pompey in his kingdom, but rewarded 
with part of Mefopotamia q . In the civil war between Cafar 
and Pompey he fent large fupplies to the latter. He afterwards 
joined Pacorus king of Partbia, whom Labienus had invited 
into Syria , and was on that occafion befieged by Ventidius in 
the city of Samofata, and obliged to purchafe a peace with 
Marc Antony with three hundred talents. In the reign of 
Auguflus a difpute arifmg between him and his brother Mi- 
tbri dates, he caufed the embaflador, whom his brother had 
fent to plead his caufe at Rome, to be treacheroufly aflaffinat- 
ed. Whereupon he was fummoned to appear before the fe- 
rvate, and being by that body found guilty of the murder laid 
to his charge, he was by the emperor's orders put to death 1 ". 
He was fucceeded by Mitbridates, on whom Auguflus be- 
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flowed the kingdom of Commagene, though no-ways related 
to the deceafed king, as a reward for his fervices during the 
war with Antony and Cleopatra. Mitbridates the king's bro- 
ther was excluded from the r throne, for having fided with An- 
tony f . Upon the death of Mitbridates, Auguflus fuffered 
Jntiochus 11. the fonof Antiocbus I. to take polleffion of his 
father's kingdom. He died in the reign of Tiberius, and upoa 
his death great difturbances arifing between the nobles and the 
people, the latter demanding a king, and the former defiring 
to be governed by a magiftrate fent diem from Rome, Tiberius 
complied with the requeft of the nobles, and appointed 
Servius to govern Commagene in quality of praetor c . But Ca- 
ligula reftored the kingdom of Commagene to Antiocbus the 
fon of Antiocbus II. adding to it the maritime parts of .Cilicia. 
He defeated the Cilicians^ who refufed to acknowledge him 
for their king, and took Trofobor their ringleader prifoner. He 
affifted Vefpafian againft Vitellus, and ferved under Titus at 
the fiege of Jerufalem ; but being afterwards fufpe£ted of 
holding a private correfpondence with the Partbians, he was 
taken prifoner by Cefennius, and fent in chains to the empe- 
ror Vefpafian, who banifhed him to Lacedamon \ but after- 
wards fuffered him to lead a private life at Rome. Antiocbus 
left two fons, viz. Antiocbus and Callinicus, and one daugh- 
ter, named Jot ape. Antiocbus, furnamed Epiphanes, ferved 
under Otho againft Vitellius, and under Vefpafian in his war 
with the Jews, and diftinguiflied himfelf at the ftege of Je- 
rufalem. Callinicus is mentioned by Jofephus u , who tells us, 
that his fifter Jot ape was married to Alexander king of Lefis 
in Cilicia. But Vefpafian, having reduced Commagene to the 
form of a Roman province, would not allow any of the fons 
of Antiocbus to fucceed him. This country was afterwards 
made part of the province called Auguftophratenfis, or as Am- 
mianus has it, Euphra ten/is, and was commonly known by 
the name of Euphratefia* 

f Idem, 1. liv. 1 Tacit. Annal. 1. ii. Joseph. Antiq. 1. 
aviii. c. 3. * Jos b ?b. do bell, Jud. 1. vii. c 27. 
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CHALCIDENE. 

Chaki- jTHALCIDE NE, one of the moft fruitful provinces of 
dene. Syria, was bounded on the eaft by Cbalybonitis \ on the 

weft by Antiqchis \ on the fouth by Apatnene and Caele-Syria ; 
dnd on the north by Cyrrhejlica. It was called Chalcidene 
from the city of Chalets, the metropolis of the province, fi* 
tuated at the foot of mount Libanus. This province was 
feized by Ptolemy the fon of Menntsus, during the troubles of 
Syria, and by him made a feparate kingdom. Ptolemy him- 
felf is ftyled by Jofephus w and Hegefippus * only prince of 
Chalets j but his fon Lyfanias is honoured both by Jofephus ' 
and 2)/0« 25 with the title of king. Upon the death of Antia- 
chus Dionyftus king of Syria, he attempted to make himfelf 
mafter of Damafcus and all Casle-Syria ; but the inhabitants, 
having an utter averfion to him on account of his cruelty 
and wickednefs, chofe rather to fubmit to Aretas king of A* 
rabia, by whom Antiochus and his whole army had been cue 
off a . He oppofed Pompey on his entering Syria, but was by 
him defeated, taken prifonef, and fentenced to death j which, 
however, he efcaped, by paying to Pompey a thoufand ta- 
lents b, who left him alfo in the poffeffion of his kingdom. 
After Ari/iobulus king of Judaa had been poifoned by the 
friends of Pompey, and Alexander his fon beheaded at Antioch^ 
as we (hall relate in the hiftory of the Jews, he fent Philip- 
pion his fon to AJkahn, whither the widow of Arijlobulus had 
retired with her other children, to bring them all to Chalcis, 
propofmg, as he was in love with one of the daughters, nam- 
ed Alexandria, to maintain them in his own kingdom in a 
manner fuitable to their rank; but Philippion likewife falling 
in love with Alexandria, married her on the way, for which 
Ptolemy put him to death on his return, and then married 
her himfelf c . By reafon of this affinity he aflifted, to the ut- 
mofi of his power, Antigonus, the younger fon of Arijlobulus, 
who, being thus alfifted by him, took the field at the head of 
a confiderable army; but, on his firft entering Judaa, was 
innrcly defeated by Herod d . Ptolemy foon after died, and 
w.is fucceeJed by his fon Lyfanias, who, efpoufing the caufe 

* Joseph. Anriq. I. xiv, c. 13. * Hrges/p. I. i c. 

"-J. y Jo a v h. il<? bell. Jud. L i. c. 17. 2 Dio. 1. xlix, 

% Joseph Annq. I xiii c. 25. Sc de bell. Judaic. 1. i. c. 4, & Jo- 
seph Anriq. 1. xiv. c. ^ < Idem, 1. xiv. c 13. a Idem, 

xiv. c. 2 r . 
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of the Afmonaan family with no lefs warmth than his father 
had done, promifed to Bar%apharnes> who commanded the 

Parthian tropps in Syria* and to Pacorus the king's fon, a 
thoufand talents and five hundred women, provided they put 
Antigonus in poffeffion of the kingdom of jfudaa, and depofed 
Hyrcanus e . He was not long after put to death by Marc 
Antony , at the inftigation of Cleopatra, who, in order to have 
his dominions granted to her, accufed him falfly of having en- 
tered into an alliance with the Partbians*. Dion Cajfius 
calls him king of Cbalcis and Ituraa ; but Strabo informs us 8 , 
that he poffefled only the mountainous parts of Ituraa, as wc 
(hall fee in the hiftory of Arabia, to which the fmall kingdom 
of Ituraa belonged. 

. And thus far of the conquefts of Alexander the Great , 
and the feveral kingdoms which fprung up on the downfal of 
the Macedonian empire, from their rife to their being (ubdued 
by the Romans, the hiftory of which people will be the fub- 
je£t of fotne enfuing volumes. 

e Jose ph. de bell. Jud. I. i, c, 1 1. f Idem, Antiq. L xv, 

c. 4. Dio, 1. xlix. p. 411. g Strabo, 1. xvL 
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"The Hiftory of the Jews from tl 



return from the Babylonifh captivity 
to the deftruSiion of Jerulalem by Ti- 
tus Vefpafian, with an account of their 
difperfon a?id condition to this prefent 



time, 



T&e dinn- ^ HIS chapter, long and extenfive as it is, it con- 

js taining an epocha of five hundred and thirty fix 
6f C 'rtis^ JL X ears i ^ rorn t ^ e ' r return into Judaa to the birth of 



"eUpttr. Chrift, and feventy three more from that time to 

the deftru&ion of Jerufalem, and total difperfion of thsjevjijh 
nation, may be conveniently enough divided into feven fec- 
trons or aerasy according to the following chronological or- 
der : 

Years of Total of 
the flood. years. 

Se£>. I. From their return to Jerufalemj , 

to their being governed by their hi^h- j>- 2 ^ 3 s2 j 

priefts, where the canonical books end j 2 59° 
]J. From thence to the death of Matta-~\ 

thias, the father of the Maccabees > andf ~ 

his being fucceeded by his valiant loi\C 2 °33 2 +3 

Judas J 
III. The reigns of the Maccabees from 




Judas to their being fubdued by Pom- r 2974 101 

pey " 
IV. To the reign of Herod, and his talc- / 

ing of Jeru[aUm y a Jbort y but copious r 2962 28 
epoch -J 



V. To 
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V. To the birth of Chrifr, concluding 
with an account of the principal Jew 
ijh fedts at that time : And 

VI. To the death of Chrift in the thirty 
third year of his age 



Years 



33 7° 



tion 



of jferufa- 

Jeiuift? nz-^ 73 40 





The account of their difperfion and condition to this pre- 
fent time we (hall give in an appendix. 

But, before we pafs to the firft fe&ion, it will be conve- Afummary 
nient to premife fome few things concerning the ftate of the °f the pate 
Jews during this new epoch; for from this time they are no o/tAe jews 
more to be looked upon as that free, rich, and glorious peo- d" n9r g 
pie, which they had been, either under their former theo- e P Qcha - 
cracy, as Jofephus rightly terms it *, or under their opulent 
and warlike monarchs, and the direction of their prophets. 
Their condition, government, manners, their very name, 
and every thing but their religion, is now intirely changed ! 
And indeed it could hardly be expefted otherwife, when we 
confider that thofe that had been carried away into Babylon 
were fold for flaves, and difperfed far and wide through that 
vaft empire, according to the cuftom of thofe conquerors ; 
and though fome of them we find to have attained to very 
confiderable potts k , or grown exceeding rich in the land of 
their captivity, yet thefe were but few, in comparifon of 
thofe who groaned under the heavy hand of their oppreflbrsc. 
Neither was it the former, but the latter, that is, the poorer 
fort, that came back into Jud&a \ and even of thefe, the 
whole amount of all that came, either with r Lerubbabel, Ez- 
ra, or Neber/iiah, did fcarcely come up to fe verity thoufand ; 
among whom a multitude of ftrangers was likewife inter- 
mixed, either by marriages, or otherwife, moft of them fo in- 
digent, that they were force J to be fupported in their jour- 
ney by the charitable contributions of thofe that flayed be- 
hind. 

They were indeed to be governed by their own laws; 
but as they ftill continued in fubjedtion to other nations, to 
the Per fiam 9 Egyptians, Syrians, and Romans, that privi- 

a Conr. Apion I. ii.e, 6. h Vide Nehem i. Est. i. To- 
ut, pair < Vid. int. al. Pfalm exxxvii. 
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lege, as welFas the exercife of their religion, did very much 
depend on the arbitrary will of their conquerors, and was 
often curtailed, and fometimes wholly taken away. Even 
whilft they were under the Perfians y the lives and eftates of. 
the whole nation were on the brink of being (acrificed to the 
ambition of a favourite Hainan^ had not E/lber's interefl' mi- 
raculoufly prevented the execution of that bloody e<fi& d ; and 
fo weak did they continue under them, that they were a long 
time expofed to the injuries of even the neighbouring Sama- 
ritans. They feem, however, to have recovered therafelves 
by degrees, and to have lived in more peace and plenty dur- 
ing the two following centuries ; and that is perhaps the rea- 
fon of that vaft chafm of near two hundred and fifty years in 
their hiftory, between the death of Nehemiah and the times 
of the Maccabees, when thofe. glorious heroes not only ftook 
off the foreign yoke, but raifed the glory of their nation by 
their victories and conquefts, and by obliging other nations 
to embrace the Jewijh religion. But this epocha was but 
fliort-lived, and eighty years were hardly expired, before the 
ungovernable ambition of fome of their unworthy fucceffors 
introduced a general apoftacy, and brought them under fuch 
fubje&ion to the Romans > as they could never more fhake 
off. Herod indeed, whom thefe raifed to the royal dignity, 
did greatly increafe the glory and opulence of the Jewijh 
nation j but as he was an Idunusan* who had gained the crown 
by the deftru£Hon of the Afmonean race, as he was a vaflal to 
the Romans y and a tyrant of the Jews, they could neither be 
faid to be free or happy during his hateful reign, much lefs 
under thofe of his fucceflbrs, when the government of Ju- 
dtsa was fplit into fo many toparchies ; fo that the nation 
went from thenceforward from bad to worfe, till their total 
deftruftion. We obfeived that they were changed in their 
very name ; that of Ijraelites was quite loft, as well as thofe 
of all the other tribes, which were abforbed into that of Ju- 
dah. So that from their return they were chiefly known by 
the name of y^ws^ in oppofition to the Samaritans, who 
were a mongrel mixture, partly of the ten tribes, partly of 
revolted yews, and of other nations, as the fcquel will foon 
fliew. Religion was the only thing that received the leaft 
change fince their rc-eftablifhment, and, if we except fome 
apoftacies, occalioncd by perfections, or the ambition 
of fome of their high-pricfts, we (hall find them in the fequel 
more averfe to idolatry and all heathenifh fuperftitions, 
than ever their fore-fathers had been prone to them before 

* Est h i r iii. & fcq. 

the 
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the captivity ; fuch Arid obfervers of the fabbath, as to fuf- 
fer themfelves to be murdered by whole armies, rather than 
violate it by ftanding on their defence ; in a word, fo zealous 
for their religion, and fuch ftrid obfervers of their oaths, 
whether of allegiance or confederacy, as to fuffer the moft 
bloody perfecutions and horrid butcheries, with the utmofl: 
courage and conftancy, rather than to violate their laws or 
fidelity. This is indeed a virtue, w hich, as Jofephus rightly 
obferves, was peculiar to the yews 6 , and which no other na- 
tion or religion could ever lay any claim to, till the fuffe. ings, 
number, and conftancy of the chriftian martyrs did, in a 
great meafure, eclipfe the glory of the JewtJ)) ones. We 
have already feen feveral inftances of thefe laft in a former 
volume, but fhall find them ftill more frequent in the fequel 
of their hiftory. 

■ 

SECT. I. 



the hiftory of the Jews, from their return out 0/ Baby- 
lon to their being governed by their higb-priefts^ 
where the canonical books end. 



S foon as the feventy years captivity, pronounced by Cyrus'g 
Jeremiah againft this rebellious people a , were fully decree. 
accompliflied (A), God was pleafed to raife up the Year of 

great the Flood, 
2463. 

c Cont. Apion. ubi fupra. * Jerkm. xxv. ii. xxix. 

r J Chnft, 




lo. See Vol. IV. p. 103. 



536. 



(A") Thefe feventy years are differently computed ; fome begin l^^^J 
them from the fourth of Jehoiakim, when the firft Jswijb captives 
were carried away by Nebttcbadnezzar ( 1 and end them at the 
firft iffuing of Cyrus's decree. Others from the words of Zcchaii- 
ah (2 place the beginning of it at the deitruclion of Jerufalem, 
and its conclufion at the publication of Darius' s decree for the 
building of the temple, and reftoring liberty to the Jews. 

Both computations may be jullly maintained, and may have even 
been defigncd by Jeremiah* fmce between either of the two epo- 
chas there are jail feventy years, and the latter begins and ends juft 
eighteen years after the fanner. 

For ai» the captivity which began in the fourth of J t ho\akim, 
could not be faid to be comp'eicu till the total dcltruftion of the 
city and Jeac ijb monarchy ; fo neither could their demeranec, be- 



^i) 2 Kings >xiv. ic, If uq t {') vii 1, y fff, 

l< r r 7 £nn 
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great Cyrus to the throne ; who, in the very firft year of 
his reign, iflued out that decree in favour of them, of which 
an account has been given in a former volume *. By this 
edift they were not only permitted to return to their own 
land, which that prince had doubtlefs beheld in fome late 
expedition, lying defolate and barren, though naturally fer- 
tile (Bj j but alfo to rebuild their temple at Jerufalem^ re- 



new 



Vol. IV. p 544, & J4j, not. 



gun at the firft decree of Cyrus, be faid to be completed till the 
fourth year of Darius, which confirmed and put it in full vigour 
and execution. 

We may (till reckon a third method or ftage of computing thefe 
feventy years, which anfwers in the fame exaclnefs with the two 
former ; namely, from the twenty. third year of Nebuchadnezzar, 
when Nebuzaradan carried off all the remainder of the conquered 
Jews i at which time the captivity was completed to all intents ; 
and the full reftoration of their temple worlhip, at the folemn de- 
dication of the new temple, and their celebrating the firft paffover 
immediately after it in thefeventh year of Darius *$ reign ; when, 
and not til! then, was fully completed the end of their thraldom,, 
and the Jewijb religion reftored to its anrient fplendorand regularity . 
All thefe the reader may fee fully demonftrated by the learned Prh 
dcaux in the place Jaft quoted. 

However the words of the prophecy before us, we own, feem 
to fix the epocha according to the firft of thefe ftages ; though thofe 
of TLechariah do more plainly belong to the laft, as will be lhewn 
in its due time (3). 

(B) We have (hewn in a former volume f , that the Jews were 
obliged by the Mofaic law to let their lands lie fallow every feventh 
year (4 ; but this had been neglecled for a confiderable time ; for 
which God caufed it to lie defolate and uncultivated, till it had 
recovered that full refpite, of which that rebellious nation had de- 
prived it (ej. 

If therefore we reckon the whole feventy fabbatic years to be 
here implied, it will follow, that the omifllon of this law began 
even before the time of David, or even of Samuel ; but it is fcarce 
credible, that it mould have been fufFered under the government of 
two fuch pious perfons ; whereas, if we date the defolarion of (he 
land from the murder of GeJaliab, at which time rhofe few Jews 
that were left there fled into Egypt ; to this firft year of Cyrus % the 
number of /abbatic years wiJl be jult fifty two, and will carry us 

(l)V\d. Pridea«x. Conneff. VoL L Part-. + A* *V. Ill p. too. 

Le-vit. XXV.' 1 , & Jeq. (5) Csnf. Lcvit, %X\\ U 34, & 

Jeq. 2 Cbfoti. cap nit, wj. I I. 

buck 
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new the divine worfhip, and tranfport thither all the facred 
irtenfHs which Nebuchadnezzar had brought away from 
thence. Thefe laft he ordered to be delivered by ATithredathy 
his high treafurer, to She/hbazzar, whom we take to be the 
fame with Zerubbabel (C), who, being the grandfon of 
• Jehoiakim, or Jeconiab, king of Judab, was then the fir ft 
prince of the royal blood, and was therefore appointed head 
governor of fudaa, under the title of Tirjbatha t>. He like- 
wife gave dire&ions concerning the dimenfions of the temple, 
which was to be fixty cubits in height and breadth, built upon a 
Jirong foundation, with three rows of great ft ones, and a row 
of timber j the expence of the whole to be furnifhed out of 
xhe king's houfe c ; to all thefcthe king added a full permiflion 
to all the Jews that were fo difpofed to return into Judcea, 
knd to thofe who preferred flaying behind, free liberty to 
contribute, as liberally as they pleafed, gold, filver, or any 
other precious fluffs, towards the building and adorning that 
facred edifice, and the renewing and carrying on the wor- 
fhip of God there <*. 

b Conf. E?r. a i. 8, it ii. 2. iii. 8, io. v. r6. c See 

Ezra vi. 3, 4. <* Ibid i. 3. 4. 

■ 

back three hundred and fi\ty four yelrs, that is, to about rhe be- 
ginn : ng of Jfas reign, from which time the people began to be 
very remifs la this and many ocher particulars of the Mo/aic 

law \6). 

(C) Ft is likely, that the fir ft was his BahyJoniJh name , it 
being cuftomary for thofe conquerors to change the names of their 
captives, as we find they did thofe of Tome of the latter kings of 
Judab (8), as well as thofe of Daniel and his three companions 
(9). As to the title of Tirfiatba, or Hatirjhatha y though fome 
derive it from the Qhaldee, NntSPYnn difptnfator potus, or a cup- 
bearer, fuch as Nehemiah feems to have been to drtaxerxes ; yet it 
is mod likely, that the word implied fome high dignity, fuch as 
a governor, lord lieutenant , a deputy , and the like ; for fuch was 
here our Shejbbaxzar or Zerubbabel. 

The veflels that were delivered to him by the king's order, were, 
according to Ezra (10), thirty chargers of gold, a thoufand char- 
gers of iilvcr, thirty bafons of gold, four hundred and tea of filver, 
twenty nine knives, bcfides many others, amounting in al! to five 
thoufand four hundred ; but thefe were not all chat had been carried 

out of Jerufalem ; the reft were afterwards brought thither by 
Nehemiah, 

{6) Fid. Prid uhi fupra. TremclL Munfi &f al. in loc. fitp citar. 
(y) Conf. Ezra iii 8, 10 & v 16. (8 y Fid. 2 King xxiv. 1 - k3 % 
alib, paf. (5) Dan. i. 7 £3* alii. (1 o N , Exra i. 9, £?" v/ 
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Immediately upon the publiflring of this edi&, the 

chiefs of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, together with 
the priefts and Levites, alTembled themfelves > and as many 
a^retained ftill a love for their country and a zeal for the God 
of Ifrael, difpofed themfelves to return to that once happy 
land. As for the reft, which were the far greater number, 
who preferred the land of Babylon to it, they contented them- 
felves with furnifliing their returning brethren with gold, iilver, 
cattle, and other con veniencies, either for their journey, or for 
the building of the temple and city. At the head of thefe wereZ*- 
rubbabel mentioned above, and Jejhua the high-prieft (D). The 
next in rank were Nehemiab and Mordecai (E ), Serajab, Ree- 
lajah) Bilfljam^ Mijpar, Bigvai, Rehum, and Baanab, who were 
all heads of families, and affiftants to Xerubbabel in the re- 
eftablifhment of the Jewijh affairs both in church and ftate \ 
The reft amounted to about forty two thou (and three hundred 
and fixty, including thofe that came afterwards with Nehemi- 
7he total hefides their fervants and flaves of both fexes, which 
of them. werc * n a ^ ferai thoufand three hundred and thirty feven f . 

Neither were they all of the tribes of Levi, Judah, and 
Benjamin, though from that time they were all blended toge- 
ther under the name of Jehudim, or Jews ; for many of 
thofe of the other . ten tribes, which had been formerly carried 

° Ezra ii. z. Nehem. vii. 7. f Idem ibid. 

f D) This office belonged to him by a lineal defcent, he being 
the fon of Joxadach (11), whofe father Seraiah, high-prieft at the 
taking of Jerufalem y had been put to death at Rib/ah (.12) As 
for Joxadacki he was carried captive into Babylon, and had been 
dead fome time before the pubiifhingof this decree, fo that Jejhua 
was then the head of the pontifical family. 

(E) Some think thefe two to be the fame with thofe (b often 
mentioned in the books of E fiber and Nehemiab, and that finding 
the work of the temple obftructed by their enemies, they returned 
again to Sbujban (\%)\ but it is generally believed, that they werc 
quite different perfons of the fame name (14.;. 

for the other feven, the Jevjijb writers affirm them to have 
been the chiefs of the Jewijb fy nagogue, or grand council of the 
Jew, which they fay did (it at Jerufalem after their return from 
Babylon (15). We (hall have occafion to fpeak more largely of this 
fynagogue in the fequel of thu> chapter. 

(u) Can/ Ezra iii. 1 . £sf i Chrott. vi. 14, i (12) 2 Kings 

XXV. 18 ad zt. (13 1 Jbe/iezr, Corn a Lap. tff al. in E%ra ii. 2, 
^44.) Vide i J rid conn & al. fufra. ciiat (\$)Pide Abcncz. 

in loc. Kimcb. in rad. & aL Miwf . W Jun. in loc. 

away 
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away by Tiglath-pilexer , Sbalmanezer, and Ezarhaddon^ and 
had ftill preferved the true worfhip of God, took the advan- 
tage of the king's edidt to return into the land of their fore- 
fathers. To thefe we may add a great number, who had 
formerly gone from the idolatrous ten tribes to putthemfelves un- 
der the prote&ion of the kings of Judab 8 5 and this may be the 
reafon why the whole number of thofe mentioned in Ezra's lift, 
amounts but to twenty nine thoufand eight hundred and eigh- 
teen, and to thirty one thoufand and thirty one in that of 
Nehemiab ; whereas both thefe hiftorians make the fum total 
to be forty two thoufand three hundred and fixty ; fo that 
the overplus feems to be added from thofe of the other ten 
tribes, which returned with thofe of Judab and Benjamin 
(F). We find likewife mention made of two hundred men 
and women fingers, whom they brought with them, four 
hundred and thirty five camels, feven hundred and thirty 
fix horfes, two hundred and forty five mules, and fix thoufand 
feven hundred and twenty aiTes h . 



was 



thofe who returned, in comparifon of thofe who flayed be- 
hind ; neither muft we be much furprifed at it ; for if even 
their forefathers, who were brought with fo many wonders 
out of the furnace of Egypt were almoft continually plotting 
to return thither, what could be expected from their fordid ofF- 
fpring, but that the far greater part of them would prefer the 
place of their captivity, where they were pofTefTcd of lands, houf- 
es, and money, to that of Pale/line^ which had lain fo long 
defolate? And accordingly the Jews themfelves tell us', 



* Vide zChron. xi. 16. xv. 9, & alib. h Ezra ii, 

65, & feq- 1 Talmud. Baby 1 in Keduflum. 

(F) Accordingly we find the decree of Cyrus, and afterwards 
that of Jrtaxerxes, extended not to chofc two tribes onl y, but to 
all the people of the God of Ifrael, and to ail thofe that worship- 
ped God at Jerufalem, which could not but include all the other 

ten (t6). 

In confequence of which Ezra concludes the chapter in which 
the above-mentioned lift is, with thefe reiharkable words ; So the 
priefts, Unites, people, fingers, porters, and nethinims, dtve/t in their 
cities, and all Ifrael in their cities And when he fpcak* of the ex- 
piatory facrilices which were offered ar Jtrufaltnt, he mentions ex- 
prcfly twelve be goats according to the number of thet rites oj Ifrael (17). 

(16J Ezrai. 3. vii. 13, (17) IbidM. 16, 17. 

that 
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that only the bran came out of Babylon, but that the flour ftaid 
Priefts that behind ; even of the priefts, who, as we obferved in the 
t (turmd. former part of their hiftory *, were divided into twenty 

four clailes, only four of thefe returned, namely thofe of 
Jeddjahy burner^ Paflmr, and Harim. Thefe however foon 
after their arrival, fubdrvided themfelves each into fix, that 
they might again make up the old number, and called them- 
felves by their names accordingly k (GJ. Some of thefe 
there were, who not being able to make out their lineal de- 
feent from the priefth'ood, were deprived of the office and pri- 
vileges of it until fome high-prreft fhould arife who could de- 
cide their title by the urim and thummim *■ The fame dif- 
pute happened alfo concerning fome others, who being come 
from Telmela, Telharfa (H J, and other places, could not 
prove themfelves to belong to any tribe «* Thefe were a- 
bout fix hundred and fifty in number, befides upwards of 
three hundred and ninety nethinims, the pofterity of thofe 
Gibeonites whom Solomon did afterwards dedicate to the fer- 
vice of the temple f ; fo final! was the number of thofe of un- 
queftionable defcent, who returned either with Xerubbabel or 
Nebemiab. And hence it js, that ever fince this time the 
number of Jews that dwelt in Paleftine y was always vaftly 
inferior to thofe that were difperfed in Ckaldea, Perfta, &c. 
The priefts, levites, lingers, nethinims, and other officers of the 
temple fettled themfelves as well as they could in or near jferu- 
falem, that they might more readily vacate on the fervice of 
God, by rearing up his altar, and preparing all other things 
againft the next grand foiemnity ; as for the reft, the greater 
part of them difperfed themfelves in the neighbouring cities 
and country, where fome of them had formerly dwelt, and 

* See Vol. TIL p 251. * Sedar. Holam. Rabb. 

c. 29 Talmud. Hierof. in Taanith. Vid. Prid. ubi fupra. 

1 Ezra ii. 62,63. Ibid. 58. & feq. f See Vol. 
111. p 264. 



(G) Hence it is that Ze<harlab the father of John the Baptift is 
faid ( 1 8) to have been of the courfc of dbiab, and Matthias the 
Maceabce to have been of that of Joarib (19), though 'tis plain 
neither of them, nor any other but the four above mentioned, re- 
turned into Judaa. 

fli) Perhaps the fame with Te/aflur, a province of Jffyria ; if 
not, wc own wc are in the dark about the fuuation of thofe 
places. 

ty*)C.ouf Luke. I 5. 1 JJaccab ii. 1. fig) Vid, Prid. 

u here 
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where they probably found alfb fome of their brethren whom 
Nebuchadnezzar had left there. 

By this time the month Tijbri 9 which, as we have elfe- Tie feaft. 
where fhewn ++, was the firft of the civil, and feventh of 
the ecclefiaftical year, was at hand. The firft day of it was 
the feaft of the trumpets, becaufe the new year was to be pro- 
claimed by the found of that inftrument n . It ufliered in 
moreover two other great folemnities, namely the expiation 
day, or grand faft, which was to be kept on the tenth °, and 
the feaft of tabernacles, which begun on the fifteenth, and 
ended on the the twenty fecond of the month p inclufive. 
The greateft part of that of expiation, fuch as the high-pneft 
entering on that day into the moft holy place, fcf c. they were 
forced to fet afide for want of a temple ; however they failed 
not to come from all parts tp the folemnity, and to faft, pray, Expiation 
&c. and to offer the proper facrifices on the altar, which they faft. 
had by this time repaired, fo that from this day they ceafed 
not to offer the morning and evening, and all other facrifices 
prefcribed by the law of Mofes. The feaft of tabernacles com- p ea n c r fa 
ing five days after that of expiation, they erefted them booths 
at Jerufa/em, and celebrated that feftival with the ufual folem- ce / e b raie j 
nities, and fo fet about in good earneft to reftore the worfliip 
of God in that metropolis. 

In this folemn affembly, it was refolved to fet about the 
rebuilding of the temple, towards which every one chearfully 
contributed according to their power ; the whole amounted to 
lixty one thoufand drachms of gold, and five thoufand minas 
of filver (I), befides one hundred veftments for the priefts to 

offici ate 



ft See Vol. iii. p. 179, & 183. n Ibid. ° Ibid. p. 202. 
Ibid. p. 179. 

(I) Every drachm of gold being computed to be worth about 
ten (hillings of our money, and every mtna of filver, about nine 
pounds fterling, the whole amounted to feventy five thoufand five 
hundred pounds. This was indeed a great furn, if we fuppofe it 
to have been all contributed by that fmall number of poor people 
juft returned from a long captivity ; and therefore it is generally 
thought, that it included likewife the offerings of thofe who ftaid 
behind, and who, as we have fecn above, did all contribute large- 
ly towards it ; but then this fum will appear vartly too ftiort, con- 
fidering the vaft number, richncfs, and ufual munificence of thofe 
that ftayed ; befides, it is fcarcely to be fuppofed, that had this 
been the whole that had been collected both in and out of PaleJ- 
tine, they would have fo readily fet about fo magnificent a building; 
for which feveral millions would fcarcely have fufficed. 
Jt fcems therefore more probable to us, that this collection was 
Vol. IX, S 1* f raifed 
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officiate in. This was indeed a (mall fum toward fuch a vaft 
andexpenfive undertaking ; and therefore we do fuppofe it tc 
have been a free-will addition of their own, to a much great- 
er one which had been contributed by their brethren, whc 
chofe to ftay in the places of their difperfion. This money 
was put into the hands of proper officers, who were to over- 
fee the work, who immediately hired workmen, fent to Tyre 
and Sydon for cedars from Libanus, purfuant to Gyrus** decree, 
and employed the firft year \n preparing the materials for the 
building 

h %\ a ^ N fecond month of the following year, which was the 
W °° 9 *^ ir ^ °^ fy rus s re *g n > the fecond from their return, they 
Before hegan to lay the foundation of the temple with great folemni- 
Chrirt ty> * n P re ^ ence of Zerubbabel their governor, of Jefhua 
' the high-prieft, and of the whole congregation. It was ac- 
companied with the found of their trumpets, and other mu- 
fical inftruments, the priefts and muficians linging fome pfalms 
proper to the occafion, and all the people fliouting for joy at 
Thefoun- the laying of the firfl: Hones. $ut whilft the younger fort 
Nation of were thus e^preifing their joyful zeal upon this occafion, ma- 
the tern- ny of the priefts, levites, and heads of families, wfco had feen 
pie laid. t ] iac famous building in its fplendor fifty three years before, 

could not forbear fending the loudeft cries of grief at the fight 
of that which they were now going to build ; info.much that 
the acclamations of the one, and the fighs and groans of the 
other, were fa intermixed, that it was not eafy to diftinguifli 
them from each other r (K J. 

Whilst 

1 Ezra iii. 5. & feq. r Ezra iii. 12. 

niied among them who returned, and were then at Jemfalem ; and 
confequencly, that though the bulk of them might be as poor as 
the Jevjijb writers make them, yet there were fome confiderabl« 
ones, who were both opulent and liberal enough, to add this offer- 
ing of feventy five thoufand five hundred pounds to that which had 
been contributed by their brethren abroad, and which was thought 
lufRcient te fet ab >ut that noble ed fice. , 

(K) That there was a real and even cpnfiderable difparity between 
the old and new temple, is very certain, fince God is pleafed to 
comfort them for ir, and to promife to raife the glory of the latter 
above that of the former by theprefence of thcMeffiah (20). 
This difference however cannot be underftooa* of its largenefs, 

uncc the new was built upon the foundation of the old. Of the 



(20) HaggaiW. 3. Vjig. 
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Whilst thfe work was tarrying on, the Samaritans (L)' 
Came to Zerttbbabel) and the Jewijh congregation, and ex- 

preffed 

two the decree of Cyrus ftems td allow this new one three times the 
breadth of that of Solomon ; that being but twenty, and this fixty 
cubits broad (2J.).j but our learned Prideattx has fufficiently proved 
that the dimenfions were the fame, only differently taken, was. 
the one from in to in, and the other from out to out. 

The Jew indeed tell us, that the fecond temple wanted five 
confiderable things, Which were- the chief glory of the firft(2z) 5 
and thefe were, ift, the ark or mercy-feat : 2. the divine prefence, 
called by them the Shekinab: 3, the holy fire upon the altar : 4. 
the urim and thumrnim : and laftly, the fpirit of prophecy. And 
they are certainly in the right ; but then it doth not appear front 
the facred hiftorian, that thefe were the things which the Jenvifi 
elders bewailed, at the foundation of this fecond temple f 23). 

It feems therefore probable, that their grief did arife from the 
unlikelihood that ic would ever be raifed to the grandeur and mag- 
nificence? of the old. one, feeing the one had been built by the 
wifeft and richeft kingj and constantly adorned by fome one or 0- 
ther of his pofterity ; the other, was now begun by fome few exiles 
juft returned from their captivity : the one in the time of profound 
peace, and greateft Opulence ; the other in time of adverthy 
and opprefhon from their enemies rdund about : the former was 
built of the mod carious and coftly ftones, and timber, and other 
materials wrought with the moll exquifite art, arid overlaid withja 
prodigious quantity of gold 5 infomuch that the Qverlayings of the 
moft holy place, which was but thirty foot fquare every way, is 
faid to have amounted to fix hundred talents of gold (24 -, that is, 
to four millions three hundred and twenty thoufand pounds fterling. 
What likelihood therefore was there, that this, which was moftly 
built of the materials that were dug up out of the ruins of the 
former would ever come up to it ? Laftly, there were in the old 
one many furaptuous galleries, buildings, gates and other orna- 
ments, which were not in this, nor were added to it till Herod's 
time, that is, about five hundred years after> as fhall be feen in its 
proper place. 

(L) Thefe were not of the feed of Ifrdel, but the peffterity of 
that mixed multitude, whom Sbalmanezcr, king of dffyria y fent 
UamCatbdb^Aw^ Hamath y Sepbdr*uaim>an& other provinces, td inha- 
bit thofe parts, out of which he had tarried the ten IJraelitiJb tribes, 
as we have feen in a former volume f ; they therefore took the 
name of Samaritans from Samaria the capital of that kingdom, but 

(21) Con/, i Kings vi. iff jtppen. to Vol. II. cum Ezra vi. (22 ) 
T aim. Hierofol. in taanith* c. z.fi Baby I, in Joma. r. i.Fid. Prid. 
Part I lib iii. (23) Ezra iii. 12. (24) z Chron. iii. 8. 

t hi. IV. p. 79, & not. 
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preffed an earneft defire to join their alfiftance in it, feeing 
they had worfcipped the fame God ever fince the time of £- 
farhaddon king of Ajfyria, who had fettled them there. But 
whether the Jews fufpedted the fincerity of their offer, or out 
of contempt to a people who were not of the feed of Ifrael, 
but only imperfect worfhippers of God \ Jejbna^ Zerubbabei, 
and the whole congregation, refufed to let them bear any 
part in the undertaking, alledging, that the decree of Cyrus 
being only directed to thofe who were of Ifraelitijh defcenr, 
it would be a difhonour to their nation to admit any ftrangers 
to be partners in the work r . Whether this refufal was really 
V ob- juftifiable or not we will not pretend to determine, fince 
ftedby the fcripture doth no where either praife or difcommend it 
Sama- (M). Sure it is, that it proved the fource of a bitter and 
ns - irreconcileable 

r Ibid. Chap. iv. i . & feq. 

by the Jews they were called Cuthim from Caitbah, one of the pro- 
vinces out of which they came (25). 

Thefe had, foon after their fettlement in and about Samaria, 
been taught the worfhip of the true God, but they likewife retain- 
ed, each of them, the worfhip of their own gods, fo that their 
religion was a mixture of judaifm and heathenifm. Samaria hav- 
ing been then totally deftroyed by Shalmanezer according to the pro- 
phecy (z6), they did not think fit to rebuild it, but went and 
dwelt at Sbicbem, near mount Gerizim, and made it their ca- 
pital (27). 

However they feem to have rebuilt and repeopled the old city, 
at lealc in fome degree, by that time the Jews were returned 
from Babylon, fince both Ezra (28) and Nebemiab (29) make men- 
tion of the inhabitants of Samaria, and in this fituation they were 
when they came to offer their affiftance to Zerubbabel. 

(M) The Jews, out of their innate hatred to the Samaritans, 
do one and all commend the zeal of that aflembly, in refufing to 
admit them to the work ; and they think that the refentment 
which that people fhewed immediately after, is a fufficient token 
of the infmcerity of their offer, efpecially feeing they are fa id no- 
where to have forfaken the old worfhip of their country gods. 
We do not know of one chriftian commentator that hath not given 
into this Jewijh notion, or has been at the pains to examine this 
refufal in a different tight, notwithstanding its having proved fo fatal 

to them, and fo detrimental to their religion. 

We fliall therefore for once take the liberty to inquire how far 

(25) 2 Kings xvii 23. cif Jeq, (26) Mic. u 6. (27) 
Jo/epL antiq. lib. xi. c. 3. (28) Chap. iv. 17. (29) Chap. 

jv. z.tif al. 

they 
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irreconcileable hatred between thefe two nations, the fad ef- 
fects of which the Jews foon felt in the immediate ofyftrufii- 

on 

they may be juftly blamed for this refufal, and fo be anfwerable 
for all that long train of mifchiefs it brought after it. 

Firft, then, the facred hi dorian doth no where intimate, that 
they came to offer their affiftance out of any hoftile defign, whicii 
he would fcarceiy have omitted, had that been the cafe ; but plain- 
ly tells us, that they came and offered their affillance to the Jews* 
It is true, he calls them the adverfaries of the Jews, for fuch they 
became when rejected by them ; but it proves not that they were 
fo before ; befides, we have fbewn heretofore, that the word *JJJ 
fsuzr, here ufed, doth often fignify a rival or competitor *, and 
may be as capable of a good fenfe as of a bad one, and why 
not in this cafe ? 

For the Samaritans had been long lince inflru&ed and initiated 
in the law of Mofes, and been worfhippers of the God of Ifraeli 
and as for the idolatries which their forefathers had intermixed with 
it, we think it more than probable, that they had long fince for- 
faken them, upon reading the fevere prohibitions that are inter- 
fperfed in the pentateuch, which they had in their hands. This 
feems beyond difpute, not only from the confeffion they made be- 
fore the Jenuijb congregation (30 v , but alfo from their conftant be- 
haviour, even after their rupture with the Jews, fince we do not 
find them any where taxed with idolatry, nor find the lead monu- 
ment or relic of it, though in every thing elfe diametrically oppo- 
fite to the Jewijh nation ; though, if this had been the cafe, the 
admitting of them into their commonwealth, and partnerfhip in the 
work, might probably have proved an effe&ual means of curing 
them of it ; and it was indeed their duty to endeavour it, becaufe, 

2dly, The law of Mofes obliged them to incorporate into their 
church and date all, except two or three nations therein excepted, 
that would become circumcifed, and obfervers of the law (31). 
And might it not be in right of this law, that the converted Sa- 
maritans claimed their admittance into the work, efpecially fince, 

3dly, As fervants of the God of Ifrae/, they knew that after 
the temple was once rebuilt, they would be equally obliged with the 
Jews to come and worfhip there, and there only ; and if they were 
thus equally intitled to and defirous of enjoying the benefit of the 
temple, why might they not be equally zealous to contribute to- 
wards the rebuilding of it ? There could be then no juft pretence 
for excluding them, fince even heathens were allowed to fend their 
offerings both to the temple, and for maintaining the divine worfhip 
there. Now, is it not more than probable, that if the (iiff Jews 
had admitted them to any fhare in the undertaking, though it had 

* See Vol. HI. p. ifly.fuhfn not £ff conf 1 Sam. i. 6. tff ii. 32. 
( 30) £zra iv. 2. ^31; £xod. xii. 48, alih. pajf, 

been 
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on of their undertaking* and by numberkfs ill offices, which 
the incenied Samaritans did to them, and of which we fhall 
give a further account in the fequel of this chapter; 

The 



been only to contribute towards the charges of rebuilding; they 
might have found them as hearty friends to them, as their haughty 
refufal made them enemies ? 

■ 

We have feen in a former volume how Jofiab ,.one of the beft 
kings that ever reigned in Jadab, thought thefe nations worthy to 
be invited to the folemnitie* which were celebrated at Jerufalem^ 
and with what zeal he deftroyed all the idolatrous monuments that 
were in that kingdom ^32) ; and was not his. example very well 
Worth imitating, efpecially at this juncture ? 

If it be asked how this zeal of the Samaritans, if it had beeir 
fincere, came to be io foon turned into the bitterelf rancour, we 
need not now go far to feek for an anfwer. It is plain, firft they 
thought themfelves unjuffly ufed by their refufal, fince even the law 
of Mofes condemned it ; and in the next place, the Jews anfwer 
was couched in fuch haughty &nd contemptuous terms$ as plainly gave 
them to under/land, that if ever they came to be again matters of 
themfelves, inftead of being looked upon as brethren and fervants 
of the fame God, they mull expe& to be ufed with the fame hea- 
vy hand as the Canaanites and other conquered nations had been by 
the former kings of Judab and lfrael. It was natural therefore 
for them to ufe all proper endeavours to prevent it, which they did; 
by oppofing all their meafures to the utmoft of their power ; and 
their ftrft ftep was to obftruft the rebuilding of the temple, which 
the Jenvs refenting and retaliating, the enmity improved to fuch a 
degree, that no two nations ever hated or were more cruel to each 
Other upon all occafions, than rhe Jews and the Samaritans. All 
which might in all probability have been prevented, had the for- 
mer complied at leaftin fomemeafure with therequeft of the latter. 

Upon the whole then we think, that inilead of commending 
them for their zeal, we may much more reafonably look upon all 
the misfortunes which the Samaritans made them fufFer, to have 
been fent them as a puniihment for their uncharitablenefs. 

The only thing we can fee may be objefted againft what has 
been faid is, that the Jewijh congregation had fome inspired per- 
fons among them, fuch as the prophets Baggai and Zechariab (33), 
whom they probably confulted before they gave a definitive anfwer 
to the Samaritans ; and if fo, their refufal mud have been confor- 



mable to the will of God. But the text doth no-where fay they 
did confult them ; and they might indeed do zsjojhua had former- 
ly done with refpeel to the Gibeonites (34), think the cafe too plain 

(32) Vid. 2 Kings xxiii faff. 2 Cbron. xxxiv. ult. XXXV. faff* 

Vid £sf fuf. Vol. IF. p. 98, If fa. (33) Ezra v. 1. (34) 
Jo/h. ix. 14. 

to 
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The firft fteptherepuHed Samaritans took toobftru&the work, 

fince they knew they could not procure a reverfion of the 
king's decree, was to bribe underhand forne of his head mi- 
nifters and officers, to reprefent the Jews as a rebellious na- 
tion, and their rebuilding the temple as dangerous, and tend- 
ing to fliake off their obedience to him. They failed not to 
carry their point, and the work was accordingly flopped, in 
a great meauxre, not only during the remaining five years of 
Cyrus's life, but alfo during the reign of his fucceffor (Nj ; 

however, 



to require h j and fo forgetting that charity which the Mqfaic law, 
commands towards its profelytes **, they might only liften to their 
natural contempt for all that were not of the feed of Ifrael ; how- 
ever that be, that event mews this their refufal to have been the 
unhappy fource of endlefs evils, in which the Jews did almoft 
conftantly bear the bigger (hare, as the fequel will foon fhew. 

(N) This fuppreflion of the work is fuppofed to have given 
occafion to DaniePs three weeks falling and praying, which we 
read of (35% in the third year of Cyrus* & reign, and which began 
on the third day of the firft month (36), and at the end of which 
he faw the famous vifion of the Perfian, Macedonian, and Roman 
empires, contained in the three lafl chapters of that prophet, and 
which feem to have been the laft he ever had. 

And indeed, if we compare what he fays in the clofe of them, 
with his great age, it is reafonable to believe he did not outlive it 
long, fince he was then in the feventy- third year of his captivity, 
to which if we add but fifteen, the age he was of when carried 
into Babylon, and lefs than that he cannot be fuppofed to have 
been, he mud then have heen near ninety years old ; however, 
whether he died when we fuppofe him, or lived any time longer, 
we hear no more of him, except in the talmudic writings 

What the Jews opinion is, concerning him and his writings, has 
been feen in a former volume f . But Exekiel, and even Jofepbus, 
give him much the preference to the other prophets (37); and 
what is of more weight than all, our faviour himfelf 138) acknow- 
ledges him to have been a prophet ; and if the Jews fince then 
had not been fatally blinded, they muft have been forced to own 
that they had found him a very true one to their coll. But this 
will beft be feen in the fequel of their hiftory. 

In the mean time we cannot forbear obferving, concerning his 
prophecies, whether thofe that relate to the MeJJiab % or to thofe 
foreign empires above-mentioned, that they arc the cleare/l and 

** $£e Vol. iii. p. 293. ^3^) Dan X. I . & feq- 

(36) Vid. int. al. Vffer. fub A M 34.70. \ Vol. iii p. 
433, note O. [u)B%ik xiv. pajf. Jo/epb. lib. x. c. iz. (38) 

Matth* xxiv, 15. 

moft 
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Jiowever, while Cyrus lived, the Jews did ftill keep on ga- 
thering materials for the work, in hopes of better times ; 
shey were ftill affifted in it by the Tyrians and Sidonians, 
who furniflied them with cedars from Libanus, with mafons, 
carpenters, and other workmen ; and thefe being as it were 
pent up in their maritime cities, received in return a pro- 
gwtbnable quantity of corn, wine, and oyl from the Jews, 
as their anceftors had formerly done from king Solomon c. 
But Cyrus was no fooner dead , than the Samaritans, encou- 
raged by the ill difpofition of his fucceflbr Cambyfes, called in 
feriptur e Ahajuerus u , inftead of their former fubdotous prac- 
trces ? dtdired themfelves openly again ft the Jews, and a- 
gainft their undertaking ; and writ in the moft preffing terms 
to that monarch to put an immediate ftop to it. Cambyfes 
fiowever, probably out of refpeft to his father's decree, 
would not feem to revoke it, but privately gave them leave 
to obftrudt the execution of it, fo that the work, tho' it was 
not wholly fupprefTed, wentj at leaft very heavily on dur- 
ing, his whole reign, which lafted but feven years and five 
months* 



* Conf i Kings v. 8. Sc feq. & Ezra iii. j. v Ezra iv. 6. 

Seealfo Vol. iv. p. 549. 

moif rircumflantiare of any ; infomuch that Jofephus, in the place 
above quoted, rightly obferves, that he did not only foretel fu- 
flizre events, as the reft of the prophets did, but did alfo determine 
the rime in which rhey fhouid come to pafs. 

Aid this wonderful agreement between thefacls when accomplifli- 
cd, and the prophecies that foretold thenr r appeared fo exatt and 
irrefragable, that Porphyry could no other way elude the force of 

iir. than by fuppofing the latter to have been written after the 
former 

Be/ides thofe prophecies of his, which were originally written, 
partly in Hebrew* and partly in Cbaldee, the Latin verfion has 
feme other pretended pieces of his, which were, however, never 
admitted by the Jews into their canon, and are therefore thrown 
mit by the proteftants among the apocrypha ; of this kind are the 
Briffory ofSufanna, of Bel and the dragon, &c. concerning which 
che reader may fee all that is worth knowing in the authors quoted 
in die margin (40). 



(39^ Fed. Hieron. prafat in Daniel. (4.0^ Id. ibid.& in Dan* 
aiii, Caltnet prafat. in eund. Prid. Connefi. Part. I. lib, iii. 

Cambyjes 
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Cambyfes being dead, and one of the magi having mounted Year of 
the throne (G), as has been eJfe where related *, the Sama- the Flood, 
titans failed not to renew their accufation againft the Jews to 2 477. 
that ufurper ; they repreferjted to him, that that nation had Before 
been always famed for rebellion, for the truth of which they thrift, 
appealed to ancient records 5 and added, that if they were ^ll^ 
fuJFered to go on in the rebuilding of their city and temple,' 
which they were then about, they would not be long ere they 
fhook off the yoke, an<) refufed tQ pay him either tribute or The build- 
obedience, and that their example might foon be followed by ingobftruc- 
other provinces qn that fide of the Euphrates? and occalion a ted by the 
general revolt. The ufurper, who had been one of the chiefs Samari- 
of the fe£t of the magi, agarnft whom the Jews were known tans, 
to be diametrically oppofite in point of religion, did not want 
any great arguments to induce him to fupprefs them, but fent 
an immediate decree to them to defift from their enterprize, 
and charged the Samaritans to fee it executed. Thefe there- 
fore, having received the order, went ftraitway with it to 
Jerufalem? and by virtue of it caufed a total flop to be put to 
it, till the Jews obtained a frefli decree in the fecond year of 
Darius his fucceflbr's reign, that is, about two years after. 

The Jews by that time had been fo difheartened, partly by 
the conftant oppofirion of the Samaritans? and partly by this 
latt decree, that tho' this laft ceafed with the difcovery and 
death of the ufurper, yet did they not (hew the leaft readi- 
nefs to refume their enterprize, till God had punifhed their <fhe Jews 
indolence with a great dearth, and let them know by his pro- funijbed 
phct flaggaiy that it was upon that account that both their with 
Jiarveft and vintage had failed them "\ This was indeed an dearth. 
effectual argument to awake the zeal of that felfifh people, 
who had by tliis time taken care to feat themfelves in com- 
modious and fumptuous houfes, without giving themfelves any 
further thought about the houfe of God. The prophet was 
Therefore fent to the governor, to the high-prieft, and to the 
reft of the heads of Judah^ to upbraid them with their ingra- 
titude *, and at the fame time to aflure them, that if they 

• Vol. IV. p. 557. w Ha oca 1, i. 6. Be feq. * Ibid, 
verf. 4. 

■ 

(O) This is he whom Ezra calls Artaxerxes or rather drtafb* 
lhajhta (41) ; he is differently named by prophane hiftorians, as 
hnerdis by Herodotus ; Mar dp by JEfcbylus ; dpendaJates by Ctcfias; 
lud Oropafies by Jufiin %. 



(41) Ezra iv. 7. + S " 7// - P- S>V- 

Vol. IX. T c r would 
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would now fet about the work in good earjieft, God would 

The work noC on 'y roake it p.rofper in their hands, but that he would 
refumed. make the glory of this fecond temple to exceed by far that oj 

the 'firfty. This reproof had at" length the defired effeft, 
and the people, roufed up by thefe promifes and threats, re- 
fumed and purfued the work under the eye and guidance oi 
Ifaggai and ftechariah a . 

In the mean time the Samaritans , who kept a watchful 
eye over .them, being furprized that they fljould dare to go to 
work again, in fpight of the decree they had obtained againft 
them, went and applied lhejp?felyes to Tatwi, whom Darius 
had made governor of Syria n\i Pale/line, and acquainted him, 
that this enterprise was refumed, not only againft the king's 
order, but to the manifefl: detriment of his realm \ they ex- 
pected, probably, that this new governor would have imme- 
diately fupprefled that work ; but he being a man of more 
temper and moderation, came directly to "Jerufalem accom- 
Tatnai panted with fame of his counfellors, and with one' Shethar- 
coom to b Q7 $wt, who is t fuppofed to have been governor of Samaria y 
•* crU a em# and enquired of the Jews by what authority they ventured 

upon that work. Zerubbahel and Jejhua undertook to an- 
fvver for the reft, and acquainted him with the decree they 
had formerly obtained from Cyrus, and at the fame time pro- 
duced the facred veflels which that monarch had ordered to 

4 

be reftored to them in order to renew the worfhip of God in 
'Jerufalem. Tatnai, having received this anfwer, thought the 
matter of too great confequence to interfere with, till he had 
fent a full account of it to Darius, and defired that fearch 
might be made concerning that decree. It was accordingly 
found among the records that were kept in the palace of Ec~ 
hat an* , where -Cyrus was at the time of his granting it, and 
Darius out of refpe& to that great monarch, two of vvhofe 
daughters he had then married, readily confirmed it by a new 
one, in which all the grants of the old were repeated and ra- 
DariusV tified, with this feverc penalty annexed, that whofoever fliould 
decree. prefume to contravene* or obfhuA it, his ho.ul'e fliould be pul- 
led down, and a gallows made of the timber of it, and the 
offender hanged upon it. The execution of the decree was 
Year of committed to Tatnai and Shetkarboznai, and was brought to 
the f Jood, t hem accordingly much about the -beginning of the fourth 

Ch° T fr 7 c ' 1, * ^ e( i* * Ezra. v. i & feq. Zacha^- 

^ * 9 i. 1. & feq. *Dehrtcvid, Vol. II. p. 357, 546, & 564. 

} " ' Virl. Ei.iA. v. t. . & icq. 
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year of Daritts's reign (?) and by them communicated to 
the Jews a . 

It was then that the building began to rife apace, fince 
they were now not only free from -any obftru&ions from their 
enemies, but were fupplied by the king's order, with all ne- 
ceffaries towards the expence of it, out of the treaty of 
that province j and this addition of the king's bounty, joined 
to the offerings which both they of Pale/lint and their bre- 
thren abroad paid towards it, caufed fuch a difpatch in the 
work, that it was compleatry fini&ed in three years, that is, in n 
the fixth year of Darius, and in the month ddar 9 which is 
the laft of the Jetvifh year, anfwering in part to our Febru- ™ ' 
ary ^ The dedication of that facred building was celebrated 
with fuitaWe folemnity and joy, and with abundance- of fa- 
crifices ; after whicii they prepared themfelves likewife for 
the approaching feffival of the paflbver, to which many of 
their brethren from other provinces affifted, having heard of 
the fuccefs Which that long- wifhed- for enterprize had met 
with ; and from this time we reckon the complete reftoration 
of the Jews mentioned in the firft note of this chapter. Ac- 
cordingly, when thofe that dwelt in Babylon fent about this 
time to Jetufalem to enquire of the prophets, whether 
they might not thenceforward defift from keeping the fafts 
of the fifth arfd feventh months (QJ, *Zachariah, among o- 

a Ezra vi. 6, & feq. Vide Joseph, antic}, lad. c. 4. bSee 
Vol. III. p. 190, & note. 

(P) The learned VJher feems to place this decree one year foon- 
er , but if we confider that it was abooe rhe beginning of the third 
year of that monarch, chat Tatnai fent to the king about ir, one 
may reafonably allow fix months for the meflenger's going and 
coming from Jerufalem to Sbujhan in Perfia, fince, as we have feen 
a little higher, Ezi-a was four months in coming from Babylon ; 
and lefs than another fix months can hardly be allowed, before they 
could obtain, in fo great a court, an order for fearching the re- 
cords, going from Sdujhan to Ecbatan y procuring an authentic co- 
py of the defefee, bringing it back to Darius, and obtaining a con- 
firmation of it. ■ 42) . 

(Qj Theft were faffs which the captive Jews kept in thofe two 
months in memory of, firft, jeYufaUtn being firJt beficged by AV- 
hxubadnezxar ; Secondly, Of" itt being talc eh by him : Thirdly, 
Of its being burnt with the temple : And, Fourthly, for the mur- 
der of Gtddllah : All which fafts they ftill keep to this day, though 
they have fomeWhat changed their place in their calendar. 

i 

^42) Vidt Prideativ, ttbt Jkpf A. 

T t c z ther 
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ther things contained irl the feventh and eighth chapters of 
his prophecies, tells them, that they had now kept thofe fafts 
feventy years c. In memory of this decree, which, we obfer- 
ved, was given from Shujhan or Sufa^ the Jews gave the namc 
of Shujhan to the eaftern gate of the outward temple wall, 
and caufed a bafs relief of that metropolis to be fet up over 
it, which continued there till its total deftru&ion by the 
Romans a . 

In the mean time, the mortification which the envious Sa- 
maritans received from the king's decree in favour of the 
Jevus^ and the wonderful difpatch with which they had finifh- 
ed their temple, did but ferve to augment their rancour again ft 
them; their being obliged to pay, not only towards the re- 
building of that edifice, but towards the facrifices and obla- 
tions that were daily to be offered up there, for the profperity 
of the king and the whole realm, and towards the mainten- 
Saman- ance of t £ e pr j e fl. s wno officiated there 6 , was what they 

X2 ^atoit * eemec * t0 re ^ enc above all the reft ; and therefore, as foon as 
°P a y 01 • tne tern pj e was finj/hed, though the out-buildings were (till 

unrepaired, and continued fo for many years, they- made it a 
pretence for withholding the ufual tribute, pretending, that it 
was to ceafe as foon as the building was finiftied. This o- 
bliged the Jews to fend. a deputation to Darius y zt the head of 
whom were Zerubbabe/, Mordecai^ and Ananias^ to complain 
to the king of it. Darius received them with his ufual bene- 
volence, and after a full hearing iffued out a frefh decree, com- 
manding his officers at Samaria to caufe the ufual tribute to 
be paid to the temple, and for the future on no pretence 
whatever to give the Jews any caufe of complaint upon that 
article f . After this they met with no further obftacle dur- 
ing the reft of that monarch's reign, which lafted twenty 
tight years longer, nor during the twelve years of hisfuccef- 
for ; but enjoyed a perfeft peace, being governed by their 
high-priefts in matters of religion, and in thofe of ftate by the 
heads of the tribe of Judah^ though ftill in fubjeftion to the kings 
of Perjia, and fubordinate to his governors on this fide of the 
Xerxes. Euphrates (R). Xerxes had no fooner fucceeded his father, 

than 

* Ibid ch. vii. 5. Ezra vi. 16, ad fin. <i See 

Lightfoot's profpeel of the temple, ch. 3. e EziiA vi, B- 
8c feq. i Vide Joseph, antiq. ubi fupra, c. 4. 



(R) Thefe particulars we have from Jofephus y who adds, that 
*Leruhbabe\ was the perfon who anfwered the wife queftion propof 
cd by the king, which we have in the apocryphal book of Baruc 
But wefcarce think it worth inferring here, thV the fame author 

tells 
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than he confirmed all the privileges formerly granted to the Year of 
j^x. This was not without a lingular mark of the divine theF!oou 
providence, fince the temple of JerufaUm was the only one 
that obtained this particular regard from that prince, whilft he 
was plundering and deftroying all the reft that came in his m ' 9 
way. But he was in both cafes fulfilling the prophecies of ^ 
JJaidb* zw£Jere?/ii<ih which had long fince foietold both 
the downfal of the heatheii idols and temples, and the refto- 
ration of the Jnviji) one, under the protection and favour of 
Cyrus and hfs fucceflors. Jofephus adds from a pa/Tage out of 
an andent poet fS), that the Jews affifted Xerxes in his wars, 
and that he had a barid of them in his army \ It is true, the 
meaning of the poet has been much canvaflcd by very Great 




critics, but whether or no he intended tne Jews Dy u, it is 
hardly to be fuppofed, that they, who were fo well known 
for their valour, fidelity, and attachment to that prince^ (hould 
be the only people excufed from the war, when his army was 
cumpofed of all the other nations of the Per/tan empire. Ill 
the third year of his reign, according to the Alexandrian chro- 
nicle, died thejiwi/h Iiigh-pnVfl^ySW in the fifty-third year 
of his high-priefthood, and was fucceeded by his fon JoiaHm*\ 
and Xerxes, being murdered in the t Went y-firft year of his rcigri 
was fucceeded by his third .fon Arttixerxes> whom we have 
elfewhere (hewn to have been the Jhaftterus of fcripture, the 

g Ch. xxi. 9. h Ch. x. 1 r. li. 44, 4-*. & a lib. pa/T. ' Cont. 
Apion. 1. i. k Njehem. xii. 10. Joseph, ubi fupra. c. 5. 

tells us f the rebuilding of the temple and the reitoratton of the 
Jew were granted him as a reward for his merit and judgment. 
The canonical books are filenc as to a!l thole particulars, and we 
{hall ftick clofe to them as fir ai they go. 

(S) The paflage is out of Charitw % and is to this purpofe : That 
a llrange people, who ufed the Phoenician dialed, and dwelt in the 
high and hilly grounds of Solyma, near to a great lake, marched 
under his (Xerxes ) ftandards. The Jew fpeaking then the fy- 
riac language, Sofyma being one of the names of Jemfale>n y and 
its being fituate upon hills, and near the ram 0 us lake J/pba!tites % 
it was natural for Jofephus to underftand the people here mentioned 
to have been the Jew. Some great cr tics, however, '43) have 
pretended to apply it to the Solymi of Prjsdia, again i\ whom Sal- 
majim has undertaken to vinJicare the Jtwifi hiftorian (44), who 
feems indeed to be mod in the right. 

f d]) Sealiger. rot adfragm. Eo. fjarf. Pbahg. part. ii. / i r 2. 
Cuneus de repub. Heir. {44) Ojjileg. Lirg. HalUn. I 7 id. PriJ % 

tiki fupra. 

hufbanj 
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hufband of Efther +, and confequently the greateft friend the 
jfew s ever had, either before or fince their reftoration. 
Artaxerx- How he came to be fo above all his predeceflbrs, we chief- 
es or A- ] v j earn f rom z h G book of EJlher, whofe hiftory there related 
hafuerus j s f Q we jj k nowrij t h at we £h a )i content ourfelves with giving 

tfa°\t$ ° Ur reac * ers as ^ ort a funimary of it as is neceflary for the 

' thread of our hiftory. Ejlher or Hadajfab was an orphan of 

the tribe of Benjatnin? brought up and adopted by her uncle 
Mordecai ; this laft was a defcendaftt of thofe who had been 
brought captive into Babylon with Jecomab king of jfudah^ 
and, by his conftant attendance at the palace gate, feems to 
have been one of the king's porters. He had had intereft 
enough to introduce his niece into the palace, among other 
beauties who were to be candidates to fucceed the repudiated 
Vafoti', and fhe had already fo captivated the Perjian mo- 
narch, even before he had fet the diadem on her head, that 
/he could obtain any thing from him, which her uncle bid 
her afk of him. ; it being a peculiar privilege of thofe virgins, 
whenever their turn came to appear before the king, to ob- 
tain whatever they afked of him It is therefore reafonably 
Ezra fent fuppofed, that it was by her intereft that Ezra? a very learn- 
*K/*JudjEa ed and zealous Jeiv^ of the houfe of Aaron (T), obtained an 

ample 

f Vol V. p. 10, k note. » Esther ii. 18. & feq. 

(T) He calls himfelf here, according to the Hebrew idiom, the 
fon of Seratab (45% who was the high-prieft, whom Nebuchad- 
nezzar caufed to be flain at the talcing of Jerufalern ^46) ; but had 
he been his real fon, he muft then have been at leaft a hundred 
and thirty two years old, fuppofing him to have been an infant 
when his father died ( 47), and fo wholly unfit for fuch a journey 
and employ ; whereas we find him capable of reading the fcrip- 
tures to the people from morning to noon, one whole week, and 
of affifting Nebemiab in his office thirteen years after ("48;, when 
he mull have been at leaft a hundred and forty -five years old. 

But fince he there alfo calls Axariah the fon of Merajotb, though 
it appears from the book of the Chronicles 49% that there were 
fix defendants between them, what mould hinder, but he may 
himfelf have been fome defcents off Seraiah^ though it doth not 
appear how many ? 

What reparation he was in at the Perfian court, may be gather- 
ed from the commiflion itfelf, which is io extenfivc in favour of the 

(45,) Ezra vii. !. (46) 2 Kings XXV. 18, iff feq. (47) 
Com the hlarg. Chrowl, in both places, (48) NeheM. viii. 2, 

& M- C49) I Chron vi 7, & feq. 
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ample commiflion from Artaxerxes to return to Jerafalem y Year of 
with as many of his nation as were willing to go with him, the Flood, 
and there to regulate or reform all matters, whether of church 2! ?4 l « 
or ftate, as he Ihould fee fit m . This commiflion was grant- ^°. r £ 
ed to him in the feventh year of that monarch's reign, in vir- " 9 
tue of which he began his journey from Babylon on the firft ^ 
day of the month Nifan, anfwering to the middle of March ; 
he ftaid fome days near the river flhava for the reft of his 
company, and during that time, being willing to take fome 
Uethinims with him to Jerufalem to ferve there as formerly 
in the temple, he fent fome of his retinue to Iddo, who 
chief of thofe that dwelt near the place Cafiphia (U), from 

whence 

* 

™ Ezra vii. 6. & feq. 

Jewi/h nation, as well as of Ezra himfelf, that a Iefs intereft than 
that of Efther can hardly be fuppofed to have procured it to him ; 
it was ro this effedt (50) : 

" Artaxerxes, king of kings, unto Ezra, the prieft of the law 
44 of the God of heaven, peace, dff c. It is our decree, that who- 
mever of you, whether priefts, levites, & c % fhall be defirous to 
return to Jerufalem, be permitted to go fafely thither. — We 
„ give you power to fettle and reform every thing according to the 
" law of your God, and to convey thither all the money, veffels, 
" fsfc. which we, our counfeUors, as well as the priefts and others 
" of your nation, that ftay in the province of Babylon, lhall free 
" offer for the fervice of the temple of your God, which is at 55 
" rufalem, or to difpofe of it in any other way you (hall think fit 
" and that whatever other charges Ezra (hall think neceffary for 
" the houfe of God, fhall be forthwith furniftied to him out of our 
" revenue on the other fide the Euphrates, as far as a hundred 
" talents of filver, a hundred meafures of flour, wine and oil, &c. 

" And we do like wife forbid our governors in thofe provinces, 
14 to levy or demand any toll or taxes on any of the priefts, levites, 
" fingers, 4s7. of the temple; and we impower you, Ezra, to 
appoint judges, magiftrates, Z&c. according to the wifdom with 
which God has endowed you, to judge that people on that fide 
* the river, and to condemn every offender to death, banirtiment, 
" or any lefTer punifhment, according to the nature of his crime." 
(U) It is not eafy to guefs what place this was : the text calls it 

0*50*1 N*£)Q3> Cafiphia bammakom, Cajiphia the place. Some 
have taken it for the Cafpian mountains, fituate between Media 
and Hyreania, in the mines of which thefe captive Ncthlnims are 
fuppofed to have been fent to work ; if fo f it is no wonder they 
Ihould be fo ready to embrace the benefit of the king's decree. 

($o_) Ezra vii. 1 2. & feq. 
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whence he gathered about two hundred and twenty of them, 
befides fome pricfts and levites n ; after which having pro, 
claimed a folemn faft, to implore the divine protection, they 
fee forward, atid arrived at Jerufa'em on the firft day of the 
fifth month, or the middle of July* that is, after a journey 
of four months. 

At his arrival he opened his com million before the whole 
Jewijb aflemblv, and there delivered to the pri^fts the offer- 
ings which had been made by the king, nobles, and by the 
Bub jlonifh Jews (IV) ; after which, having fent to a:quaint 
the governor of Syria and Paleftln: with the power he had 
received frojn the king, he f.t about putting it in execution ; 
he began with appointing judges and migiftates, to reform 
every thing that was contrary to the law of Mofes^ and, pur- 
suant to Ilia commihlon, inrx>wered them to puni.h often- 
ders, not only with tines, imprifunment, or other Jener pu- 
liifhments^ but even with banifhment and death, ascortiing 
to the nature of the crime °. Ezra continued in the faithful 
difcharge of his authority thirteen years, that is, till he was 
furceeded by Nthemiah, who was fent thither with a freflj 
commiilion fro n the fame monarch. But before that, the 
*feiv$ bavin \ received frefh tokens of the king's favour upon 
iiis railing EJIher^ to the diadem, Ezra relying upon the pro- 
£ tuition of two fuch powerful friends, as the new queen and 
Mjtd.cal^ who now engroffed the king's favour, gave him- 

* n Ibid. ch. viii i 5 & feq. ° Ibid, yil 25, 25. 

Jifrpf-us pafT'S by this whole affiir, and is fo out bo:h in hi? 
chrono!ogy and hiilory, that he makes this decree, as was that 
which Ncbem'mk obtained thirteen years after, to have been both 
grimed by Xerxes, contrary to the Hebrew text, which calk hipi 
J'-'arerxcs ; but this is not the only plice where that hiftorian 

out. 

< W) Thefc offerings amounted to (1) a hundred ta'ents of 
fold, befides twenty bafons of gold, amounting to a thousand dar- 
Lonim 'or darks which were equivalent to our jacobu*) ; (z) fix 
hnndrvd and fifty talents of fi ver, with veffels of fi'ver, to the 
weight of a hundred talents more, and two veflels of fome fine 
topper, then reckoned as valuable as gold. 

From tins new reformation made by Ear a in the Jewijh church 
and commonwealth, the learned Prideaux begins the computation 
rf Daniel's weeks ; but as this is a fubjeel quite out of our pro- 
vince, we refer thofe readers who are curious about it to confult 
the book itfelf 

(i) Khl ch viii. 25, Ufa. (2) fid. ?rid fttrtl I. 2. (}) 
CssWift- part i. /. v. 

fclf 
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felf up wholly to the care of the Jewifl) affairs, and to re- 
form fome crying abufes, which had crept in among thofe 
who were returned from Babylon under ZerubbabeL 

One of thefe was the intermarriages, which not only the 
common people, but even priefts, levites, and heads of fa- 
milies, had made with fame of their idolatrous neighbours p , dboti/bes 
by which they had introduced a mixed mongrel breed of E- m f xt mar " 
gyptians, Moabites^ Ammonites^ Samaritans^ and other ftrange rta £ es * 
nations among the true Ifraelites ; to re&ify this, Ezra if- 
fued out a proclamation, and ordered all that were returned 
from the captivity, to appear before him at Jerufale?n on a fet 
day, under the penalty of being excommunicated and forfei- 
ture of all they had. As foon as they were affembled, he 
upbraided them in the fevereft terms for their crimes,fo ftrong- 
]y forbidden by the Mofaic law j after which he obliged them 
to take a folemn oath, that as many as had been guilty of it, 
fhould put away both their ftrange wives and the children they 
had by them. But as the thorough cognizance of them atter was 
like to take up fome confidemble time, and the court of the 
temple was ftill uncovered, and expofed to the rins that fell 
then abundantly, he appointed commiflioners to make ftrid 
i'earch into every family, and to oblige all delinquents to com- 
ply with the covenant which Ezra had exa&ed from them. 
This, fcrutiny was accordingly begun on the firft day of the 
tenth month, and ended on the fame day of the firft month, 
when the number of delinquents was found to amount to a 
hundred and fourteen, fome of whom had had children by 
thofe ftrange wives q . 

Hi s next great work in purfuance to his commilfion was, 
ro reform the whole ftate of the Jewijh church, by reftoring 
!f> difcipline and rites, according to its antient pattern under 
_ former prophets. In order to which, his firft care was to 
..llcftundfet forth a corre& edition of the facred books, ^f d $th 
aau cf.en to reduce the obfervance of the Mofaic law to that < acr / 
/fandard. This circumftance we find neither exprefly mcn- 
r.uned in the facred hiftorians, nor in Jofephus j but we have 
from the Talmudifts and ot;her antient Jew j, who add a 
>reat many others, which, not carrying the fame probability 
ivrch this, we fhail for that reafon give an epitome of in the 
iuargin (Xj. But as for this of his collecting and revifing 

the 
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* Ezra jr. 1. & feq. * Ibid. cap. ult. ver. 17, & feq. 



(X) They re]! us, firft, that he was a flirted in it by the grand fy- 
nigogue or tanhedrin, which they pretend 10 have been originally 
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the facred books, making fome fmall addition? to them, and 
fixing the canon of the Old Tejlament to twenty two books, 
as they arejiow received by the Jews and protefrant chriftians j 
we have many reafons to confirm it- He was excellently 
well verfed in them ; his ex ten live authority, enabled, him to 
gather up all the beft copies that could be met with, either at 
Jerufalem or among the difperfed Jews ; h& was hittfelf in- 

inftituted by Mofes in the fevcnty elders, and to have been fince 
increafed to a hundred and twenty ; we have already confuted the 
greateft part of this affertion in a former volume, to which we refer 
the reader f . 

zdly, in this fynagogue they place among the principals of them 
the prophet Daniel and his three friends, Sbadracb, Jktejbach, and 

Abednego, whom they pretend to have been ftill alive, and to have 
returned from the captivity, though neither he, Ezra, or Neb$miah t 
mention any thing about any of them. 

Laftly, and to mention no more, they place at the tail of this 
fynagogue Simon the juft, between whom and the time in which 
we fuppofed Daniel to have died there elapfed near two hundred 
and fifty years. The method they take to ffcip over this difficulty 
js equally abfurd, and only expofes their ignorance of chronology j 
and this makes the judicious dean abave quoted rightly fuppofe, that 
this pretended affembly of a hundred and twenty was only a fuc- 
ceflion of men, who put every one a helping hand to complete 
what Ezra had fet on foot ; and that Simon the juft, who is the laft 
there named, and was really fo in point of time, was the perfon 
who gave the finifhing ftrofee to that great work (4) ; for that it was 
not fo far compleated in Ezra's time, as Co have had no addition 
or amendment made to it afterwards, is fcarce credible. 

1 ft, BeGaufe we find in Nebmiah * the genealogy of Jejhua the 
high-prieft is carried down to ladua, and mention made of Dsirius 
the Ptrjian, or Codomannus, who were recenterby at leaft a hundred 
years j and in the third chapter of the firft book of the Chronicles, 
Zeruibahefs genealogy is carried down fo far as muft neceftarily 
reach to the time of Alexander the Great. 

zdly, Among the various readings noted in the margin of the 
/acred books which are atrribured to Ezra, and are known by the 
names of Keri and Ketib, we find fome in thofe of Ezra and Nebe* 
miab, which cannot be fuppofed to have been put in by them, but 
by fome of their fucceflbrs in the work. 

3dly, We may add, that Nebemiab and the Chronicles fall very 
fhort of that corretfnefs of liyie and method that we find in the other 
books of the Old Tejlament, and for the reafons above all edged, 
were hardly admitted into the canon, till about the time of Simon 
the J ufl abovcmentioned. 

\ Vol. III. p 4 fub Jin. note H. ( 4) ComeS. ubi fupra. 

* Ch. xii. 10, 22. 
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pir^d*- and had the affiftance of two or three prophets ( Y) 
in the work. The then confufed flate of the Jews > required . 
fuch a coBeftion and jrevifal of the &cred writings, and fome 
fuch thing we find dope foon after Nehemiah'e arrival in^a- 
Jaa 9 when Ezra brought forth the facred volume, and read 
and expounded it to all the people from morning till noon,, 
during the whole feven days of the feaft of tabernacles r . 
Laftly, the whole current of Talmudi/i writers, and all the 
antientand modem Jews f , (except the Samaritans? who re- 
ject ajl but the pentateuch, as fhall be feen in due time; and 
JofephuSj who perhaps did not think proper to tell the world 
that the facred writings flood in need of fuch a revifal and 
amendment) afcribe this work to Ezra? as prefident of the 
fanhedrin, and chief director and overfeer of the whole, in 
which they have been followed by nofmall number of antient 
fathers % and by far the greateft part of modern writers. We 
may feather add, that there is no other way of juftifying that 
great afid zealous man, for leaving the city and outworks of 
the temple in that defolate ftate in which Nehemiah found 
them at his coming conficering, that he met with no other 

r Ne hem, viii. 2. 8c feq. ad fin. r Vid. Sbld. defynedr. 

Buxtorf Tiberiad. & Auft. ab eiscitat. 1 Clem. Aix-zand. 
Strom. J. i. Jren. I. in. Basil, epift. ad Chi Ion. Is i dor. 
Orig. I. vi. & al. rnult. u Nehbm. i. z. ii. I4.&feq. 

(Y)Thefe were Haggat, Zecbariab, and Malacbi, to which the 
Jews add, as we hinted in the laft note, Daniel and his three com- 
panions. As for Afalachi, they pretend, that he was the fame with 
Ezra ; that this !aft was his proper name, and ^tf/ZD Malachi, 
which fignifies my angel, or meffenger, to have been that of his office, 
as being the perfon or prophet fent by God to reftore the Jewtfb 
church to its priftine fplendor and ftandard. 

St. Jerom and fome other ancient writers have maintained the 
fame notion ($) : fure it is, that Malachi is rather a common than a 
proper name, and that in Ezra's time, prophets were called by that 
name (6) ; and accordingly, feveral antient fathers quoted Ma- 
lachi under the title of the angel or mejjenger of God (7). 

What fecms to confirm that he was an affiitant to, if not the fame 
with, Ezra, is his reproving the people fer marrying Itrange uives, 
(8), for their oppreffion of their poor brethren (9), and feveral o-* 
ther abufes which were then rectified by Ezra and Nebemiab. 

(^) Comment, in Malach, & alib. plur. (6) 'llaggai i. 13. 

Malaeh. Hi. 1 & alib. (7) Clem Jlexand. ttrom I i. 

Tertul cont. Judrtos, e 5. Orig. in Joan. & at. Q8 Cb. it. it. 
loj Ibid, v.* 10 & alib faff. 

U u u 2 obfiaclcs, 
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obftacles, that we read of, from the Samaritans but all 
poffible encouragement from the Per/tan court 5 but the fup- 
pofition, that he thought it of greater moment to beftow his 
time and care in this new and correct edition of the facfed 
code, than to bufy himfelf in repairing the outworks of the 
city and temple. It is in the time of this revifal that he is 
fuppofed to have exchanged the old Hebrew character, for the 
more beautiful and commodious Cbaldee now in ufe, and to 
have invented the Majforab (Z) vowel, and other points, 

concerning 

( Z) By the term Majforab or Mafforetb, which fignifies tradition^ 
is meant the unwritten rule or canon by which the reading and 
writing of the facred books was fixed. We have already feen elfe- 
where, that the Jew affirm it to have been given by God himfelf 
to Mofes y who delivered it to Jojbua, Aaron, &c. by whom it was 
tranfinitted by oral tradition, through a long fucceflion of holy and 
infpired men, down quite to Rabbi Judab, furnamed Ha^idojh^ 
or, the holy, who wrote it in the book which they call the Mijbna ; 
all which we have formerly confuted f , as a feries of Rabbinic fic- 
tions. 

Others, with more probabality attribute it to this Ezra, who in 
the comparing of the fevera! copies, out of which he was to 
compile his new authentic one, found himfelf under a neceffity of 
correcting fevera] errors which had crept in, through th^ ignorance 
and carelefsnefs of the tranfcribers, and obferving likewife here and 
there a different reading, which might be well enough preferved, 
he put the one, perhaps that which he thought the belt, in the text; 
and this the Jews call Keri ; the other he put in the margin, to inti- 
mate that it was otherwife written in fome copies 5 and thofe margi- 
nals were called Cetib. It were, however, abfurd to fuppofe,that they 
were all inferted by him, fince, as we. hinted in a former note, we 
find fome of them, not only in the book that goes by his name, 
and is juftly attributed to hirrf, but in fome of a later date 3 betides, 
many of thofe marginals are really trifling, and fome of them far 
beneath the dignity of fuch an author. Thofe who underftand the 
Hebrew tongue may fee an inltanoe of this in the places quoted in 
the margin {1 1). 

As for the vowel points, which ar« faid to have been invented 
by him, in order toft* the true fenfe of words, we have here- 
tofore (hewn them to be of much more modern-date %. But as to 
the grammatical ones, efpecially the atbnacb and fillue^ or fopb-pa- 
fuk, fo called, becaule this lart concluded every peiiod, called by 
the Jew pajfuk, it is molt likely they were devifed either by, or 

(10) Pria\nbifupr*. + Vol. 111. p 153, note B. Cif al\b. 

( 1 1 ; 2 Kings xviit. 27. IJaiab. xxxvi. I 2. % Vol. III. p. 41 J f 
note. 

very 
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concerning which we have given a full account in a former 
volume f • 

AjSTOTH£R 
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very loon after, him ; for the Hebrew being almoft forgotten dur- 
ing their captivity, and the Chaldee being become the current 
tongue, there' was a neceifiry that thole farajbas or portions of fcrip- 
tore that were read in the temple and other fynagogues, ihould be 
expounded to them by proper interpreters ; and this the Talmudijis 
( 12) tell us was done verfe by verfe in the law, which gave occa- 
fien to the invention of thofe points, in order to direct the readers 
when to flop ; but when they were afterwards forbid by Antiojbus 
Epipbanes to read the law (13), and had fubftituted the Ieclure of 
the prophets inftead of it; the fenfe in thefe generally running a 
greater length, they were obliged to read and expound three whole 
verfes at a time. 

However, when the Maccabees had by recovering their liberty 
reftoredihe an tient reading of the law, they continued frill read- 
ing alfo the prophets, and expounded the former verfe by verfe, 
and the latter every third verfe j in procefs of time they added 
like wife the other books called by them Q*^ri3 Cetubim, or ba- 
giographa ; and this probably gave rife to the diilinclion of legal, 
prophetical, and hagiographical books, often mentioned in thegof- 
pel ( i4 v , and by Ja/epbus (15) 

How thefe periods or verfes were marked in their books, is not 
eafy to guefs. If the Jews were then as fuperftitious a< they have 
proved fince, it is certain they could never fufFer them to be infert- 
ed in any fhape into the text, which they look upon a polluted by 
every adventitious pointordot, though ever fo accidental. It is in- 
deed aqueftion whether they were fo fcrupulous in antient times ; 
but then, if Ezra, or any of his fucceflbrs, ever admitted thole 
flops, lines, points, or in any other form, it will be a wonder how 
they came afterwards to be expunged ; for it is plain there are 
none fuch admitted in their fynagogues. 

But the difficulty may be eafily removed, by fuppofmg, th.it 
they only Jeft a blank fpace between period ?nd period ; or, a*» 
Majmon imagines (l6\ that they finifhed every verfe or period 
with a break, and began the next line with a new verfe. But 
they found thefe breaks to run to too great a length in many 
places, and caufed. their books, thofe we mean which rliey had for 
their private ufe, to iwe 11 to too great a bulk, they invented the 

f 1 2 A Mijbna tvafi. Megill c 4. Vide & V alt an ^ prolt *z*>m r t, 
fcf an ft. ab eo chat. (13) El Levit. T/Jbbtf 9 ( 1 .y l.ukrc. 

utt, n> 44. jlflsxiii. \$.tjfaJib» (\; y Co/.t. .!y t :-u. /, /. 

(16) Ex Talmuie in Ba<va Batra % cop. 7. {j* o. 

two 
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Corregs ANOTHER, and vary ufeful, improvement* whkb he and 
them, his infpired aflbciates are generally, and with great, probabir 

lity, believed to have made to this new edition of (he facred 
books, is the interfperfing here and there an explanatory 
claufe by way of parenthefis, and making fuch-other additions 
to the text, as were neceffary to explain, illuftrate, or con- 
firm it- Of this nature Come fuppofe the account of Mofe/% 
death, and the excellent character given to that great law- 
giver in the laft chapter of Deuteronomy, to have been > but it 
feems to us more probable, that this was inferted much ear- 
lier, namely by Jojhua, or fome of his cotemporary writers, 
in order to infpire the people with a lingular refpefl and cre- 
dit both to him and his writings. However that be, we meet 
with a great number, that, being roanifeftly inferted long af- 
ter the fa£te, cannot well be afcribed to any but £zra 9 or 
fome of thofe prophets that affifted him in the work ; thus 
we find in feveral of the hiftorical books concerning fome 
antient monuments, fuch-like words as thefe, added by 

way of teftimony, which remain unto this day w ; nay, 
many others of the like nature the reader may fee in the 



margin (A). To the fame 



hav$ 



w DiUT. iii. 14. Jofcua x. 27. & alib. 

two grammatical points, which are now in ufe, and which the 
reader may find in all their pointed books. 

But this wasnot the Cole ufe of thefe grammatical points. Thofe- 
who are acquainted with that tongue need not be told how 
neceffary they are in fixing the fenfe in many places, nor how it may 
be, and is often rendered obfeure, unintelligible, or even contrary 
by the mifplacing of them. We ha/e formerly given a notable in- 
ftance of it **, from which the reader may guefs of the reft ; and 
fhall dwell no longer irpon.it. 

(A) Thus it is laid in Gene/is (17), that the Canaanites did then 
dwell in the land \ which words could not be inferted till they had 
actually been extirpated out of it ; and in another place of the 
fame book (18), it is fa id, tbe/earethe kings that reigned in the land 
afEdom, before there reigned any king in Iirael, which laft words 
xnnft of neceflity have been inferted long after Mofefs time. The 
large iron bed of Og king of Bajan 9 faid in Deuteronomy to have 
be*r>fttll to be feen in the metropolis of the Ammonites ( 1 9;, plainly 
incimares, that that prince had been killed long before this laft 
tlaufe was added Laltly, and to mention no more, the twenty fifth 
chapter of the Proverb*, which begins with thefe words, The pro- 

**Setl'ol Hl.p 418, atri no'sT> . (i7)v/V. 6. (r8) 
G> . xvxvi. 31. (19) Deut . Hi l I • 

verbs 
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have added fome hew names of places to the old ones, which 
were become cj}>fdlete. Thus Jbrabam is faid to have pur- 
fuedtfhe confederate kings as far as Dan 9 the name which the 
Darikes gave long afterwards to Laijh*. The fame was done 
tD Bethel* aritiently called £//z, to Hebron^ whofe original 
name was Kiriath*Arba, and to many more, by the help of 
whofe new names we come to the knowledge of the places 
there mentioned, which wc could never have known by their 
old ones. 

The laft work of this great man was the reftoring Re/lores 
the worfeip of the temple, according to its antient form be- 'be divine 
fore the captivity ; to revife and amend the Jrwijh Liturgy, wfap 
and to add particular prayers and thankfgivings, proper for 
the feftivals that were fuperadded after their return from 
the captivity \ fuch as the dedication of the new temple 7 , of 
Purim z i and the like; and as the pfalms entered into almoft 
cvsry part of their worfhip, and were to be fung alternately 
(B), as we have feen in a former volume, it is not to be 
doubted, but he took the fame pains in collecting the whole 
book, and giving it the fame revifal which he had to the reft. 
Whether he digefted them in the fame order we have them 
now in, as is generally believed by Jews and Cbrijiiam, and 

■ Conf. Gen. xiv 14. & Jos xi*. 47. Judo xviii. zq. 7 Ez- 
"ra vi. 16. 4 Esther ix, 29. ad fin. Vol. III. p. 188. 

verbs of Solomon, which the men of Hczekizk Aing of Judah copied 
w/, plainly ftiews, the words were added fome confiderable time 
after this laft named king, who was twelve generations off Solo - 
mm 

(B) That is, not by hemiftics % as Meibonius and fome others feem 
to have imagined, but by whole verfes, as they are now fung in 
our cathedrals ; for, firft, fome of thofe verfes there are, which, 
as a learned prelate has lately obferved againft him (20), manffelt* 
ly confift of three members, and Co are incompatible with the me- 
thod of finging by bmiflic. 

But what feems to us more decifive is, that in fome other a- 
croftics (21 ), whofe verfos are confequently determined, the letter 
) <vau not being admitted to begin the fixch verfe, but being thru ft 
in the middle of the fifth, juft after the athnach* they lubdkuted 
a verfe after the laft alphabetical one, which begins in them with 
the letter £), which can hardly be fuppofed o have been done, 
but to make the number of verfes even, that the fame fide of the 
choir might not begin and end the fame pfalm, which addition 
would have been needlefs, had they been fung by bemiftict. 



(20) Hare prolegom. page 4 and 5 . (11) Pfalm. x xv. £jf xxxiY 

whether 
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whether he was the author of thofe which were manifeftly 
compofed during the captivity a , and after thejjr return from 
it b , fuch as we take thofe which are ftyled gradual to have 
been (C) ; and laftly, whether he lived to finUh all thefe 
thing5, or left them to be compleated by his fucceffors, we 
will not pretend to determine. One thing the fecond book of 
Mucabees informs us, that Nehcmiah founded a library at Je- 
rufalemy in which he depofited the a£ts of the kings, of the 
prophets, and of David c , which feems to intimate, as if the 
revifion of them had been compleated before that time. 

It is no lefs uncertain, whether this revifion of the facred 
books reached fo far as the reftoring of the poetical parts to 
their antient metre, or whether they contented themfelves 

a Pfalm cxxxvii. l> cxxvi. c Chap. ii. 13. 

(C) Concerning the title of thefe, which are fifteen in number, 
beginning at the hundred and twentieth, various have been the 
conjectures of the learned ; its original import is a fong of degrees 
or fiefs % which tome interpreters miftaking, have rendered a Jong 
of excellences *, or a mojl excellent fong ( 2 2). The Cbaldee paraphraft 
turns it, a Jong of the fiefs of the abyfs, alluding to an old Jewijb 
tradition ; that when they came to lay the foundations of the fe- 
cond temple, fuch a ftream of water gufhed out, as rofe fifteen cu- 
bits, and would in all" probability have overflowed the country, 
had it not been quafhed by virtue of the ineffable name of God, 
written upon the fifteen fteps of the temple. 

Hence interpreters have imagined, that thefe pfalm s had their 
names from the fifteen fteps on which they were fung ; but in what 
part of the temple, whether within or without, they can by no 
means agree. Others took the hint from thence, that they were 
fung on fame high defk, or raifed place, to which the fingers went 
by ileps ; but where is there any foundation for this ? 

But if we confider, that the whole tenor of thofe pfalms con- 
fifts chiefly either in fervent prayers for their return from their 
captivity, or thankfgiving for having obtained it ; and that the 
terms, afcent, and to afcend, are frequently ufed to exprefs their 
return into their own land (23); as it was indeed a high hilly 
ground, is it not more natural to fuppofe thole pfalms to have 
been compofed fomc a little before, and fome prcfently after, and 
all upon the fobjetf of this happy jT 1 ?^* "■ficnt, or return from 
Babylon :o ferufalcm (24}? So Shir tiammealoth will properly hjj- 
nifv the Jong of the return, or of thofe that returned. 

. (22) Jan. Trernel. Muif&nl. (23* Fid int. ah Ezra i . 

3, 5, y Jcq ii. 1. vii. 9. ' NA'em. vii. t;, 6 Pfalm cxxii ferem 

xxvii. 22. ttf alib. Ezek. xvxix. tj? al/b. y 24 Vid. Calmtt. 

prof at* in if (had. 
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with fuch a punftuation and divifion of verles as would beff 
fit them for rhe fervice of the temple. The generality of 
writers is for the latter ; but there is one reafon which feems 
to us very ftrong for the forme r\, namely, that thofe pfolms, 
which were compofed after the captivity, appear to us to run 
much in the fame cadence with thofe which had been written 
before it, and many of them, whatever fome difficult critics 
may hncy to the contrary, feem to be in no cafe inferior to 
them; which feems a plain intimation, either that the rule's 
of Hebrew poetry were not loft at Babylon , or that they were 
recovered after their return, though they have been in vain 
fought for ever fince the total difperfion of that nation, as we 
have fully fhewn in the place laft quoted out of the third vo- 
lume of this hiftory. However, fince that time the reverend 
prelate above quoted has favoured the learned world with his 
metrical edition of the pfalins, by which he has at leaft con- 
vinced us, that the Hebrew metre is.not fo irrecoverably loft 
as we then imagined. It is true, we are far from thinking J n account 
that he has actually difcovered it ; we (hall hereafter give our ofbifiop 
reafons for it in the margin ; but this we are bound to fay in Hare's 
jirftice to his exten five learning, the indefatigable pains he edition of 
has taken in that work, and the irrefragable arguments with the ff alms. 
which he has exploded the greateft part of the MaJJoretic 
trafb, which has been hitherto an infurmountable impedi- 
ment to fuch a difcovery, to fay nothing of the many fagaci- 
ous rules and judicious criticifms, which the reader will find 
in that edition 5 that if his lordfhip has not quite paved the 
way to it, he has at leaft blown up thofe difcouraging ob- 
ftacles that obftructed it; fo that we may now hope, that, 
by the help of this elaborate piece, thofe who have both time 
and genius for fuch an enterprife, will be now encouraged to 
follow fo noble an example, from the prefent profpeiSt of fuc- 
cefs, which they rnuft have defpaired of without it. Having 
fair! thus much in juftice to that excellent piece and its learn- 
ed author, we fhall now, with his lordihip's good leave, and 
v/ith that honcft freedom which the dignity of the fuijecl: de- 
mands of us, offer our reafons, why we think that his new- 
found metre comes infinitely fliort of what it appears to us 
to have originally been, and confcquently, that the grcateft 
part of the alterations and correction* made for the fake of it, 
and which are to be found in every page, are fo many devia- 
tions from the original. And fince we find that many of our 
readers expert we fliould give our opinion of this learned 
performance, we doubt not, but if we clear the facrcd text 
from the corruptions which our learned prelate thinks he had 
corrected in it 5 and the Hebrew? poetry from being fuch a low, 

Vol. IX. X x x oawlin^, 
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crawling* and imperfefl thing*, as this edition makes not 
only they, but much more his good lordfhip, will be pleafed 
with it ; and that the merit of the caufe will plead For the length 
of the following note, into vyhich we fljall for ohler and bre- 
vity's fake infert all that we have to fay updn that fubje£t(D). 

We 

■ t 

(D) In fpeaking of the facred Hebrew poetry irt. a former vo- 
lume *, we ventured to affirm, that it was unreafonable to fuppofe;. 
that an art, which, with refpecl to its nobleft part, the ftrength of 
exprcfiion, loftinefs of thought, beauty of metaphors, and imagery, 
was almoft at its height in Ai'ofes's time]; and had been fo excellent- 
ly well cultivated during fo many centuries after; ftiould yet be fd 
uncouth and imperfecl with refped to the metre, as he Clerc and 
feme other critics have made it ; the latter being but a mere jin- 
gle, and within the compafs of a much more ordinary genius. And 
this argument, we think, will ho d much ftrdnger againll that even 
heavy and inelegant bitony, which our learned prelate has given us 
for it ; and efpecially, 

2dly, If we take in another part of his lord fliip's affirmation; 
namely, that it admitted of no diitinclion of long and ftxort fylJa- 
bles, but ufed them all indifferently, as the nature of the yerfe, 
which is there affirmed to confift of no cither variety than trochaic 
and iambic, required For this once allowed, we may fafely fay 
with the poet, that Nil non erit verfus, and that there is rio period 
in the Old Ttfiament, from Genejss to Mdlachi, that tiiay hot be thus 
verfified, not to fay, any other book in any other language t 
for proof of which, if the reader will but be at the friiall pains we 
have been induced to take, he may with eafe reduce the whole 
common prayer book, e ther EngliJB, Latin, or Greek, into the 
fame kind of verfe, and with out thole frequent alterations, which 
his lordfllip is forced to make in the Hebrew text. 

We may add, that quantity is in many cafes fo neceflary and ob- 
vious .to fiv the fenfe of what is faid or fung, that it is abfolutely 
impoffible the fecred poets fhould have been thus totally negligent 
of it. 

But, thirdly, That neither poets nor mufrcians, from Mofes to 
Danjid, (hould have (tumbled upon a variety of metres, anfwerable 
to the variety of fubje&s treated of in the pfalms ; but that the 
penitential ones, than which nothing can be more grave or folemn, 
as to the exprcflion,- fhbuld run on in the fame rnerry pace with 
the euchariftical, enccenical, epithalamical, and others of a more 
Chearful nature ; or that David, bewailing and begging pardon 
for his fecret fins; fhould exprefi himfelf in the fame leaping ana- 
creontic ftrain, as \vhen he fpeaks of the mountains fkipping like 
rams, and the little hills like young (heep (25), crtdat quicunqus 

* Vol III p. tft&Jtq; Compare in this ncpo edition, 

Pfalm xix. 14, with cxiv. 3, & ftf. 

Laftfy 
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We return to, £fcr<y, who, having been fucceeded by Ne- 
famiabi after he had governed the Jtwijb church and nation 

thirteen 

Laftly, if the book of pfalms, a bodk lb highly efteerned, and 
in fuch eonftant ufe among all the jfevbs 9 can be once fuppofed to 
have been 1 fo mutilated, as to ftand in need, not only of all that 
yaft quantity of corrections which are here introduced for the fake 
of that rite tre, but of a great many more, which that learned pre- 
late owns he could not reftore ; it is to be feared, whatever his 
lordftiip may think to the contrary, its authority Will foon dwindle 
into nothing, Specially, if that be admitted, which his lordftiip 
affirms in feveral places of that work, that a great number of thofe 
corruptions have been introduced into the text, nor by the inadver- 
tency and ignorance of cranferibers, but by the fuperftition, or even 
malicious intent of the Jews tnemfelves. But fuch a fevere 
charge ag.iiait a people, who, for ought appears to the contrary, 
have rather ran into the other extreme, ought to have been backed 
by Tome Wronger proofs, than the bare ftmclure of this new- found 
metre, which is at belt built upon a tottering foundation, and in 
many cafes upon a wrong one, as will, we hope, appear by what 
follows. 

Thefe were fome of the main reafons that induced us to inquire 
further into the grounds of this new metre ; and here we own, 
that his lordftiip could not have fallen upon a betier way to come 
at his intended difcovery, than that of framing his rules from the 
acroftic plalms, whofe verfes, being confined within their alphabe- 
tical limits, take away at once all occafion of expatiating. But the. 
misfortune was, that he made choice of To fliort a one for his 
ground and pattern, which confining but of ten verfes, and by its 
ftrudture appearing to have been defigned, like fome others of the 
like nature, to be commi tted to memory for frequent ufe, could 
not afford that variety of meafure, £9V. which is to be found in a- 
croftics of a greater length, fuch as the 25th, 34-th, 37th, and e- 
fpecially the 1 19th, 

This laft, his lordftiip juftly obferves, comes indeed vaftly fhort 
of the poetic elegancy of the reft, with refpett to the didtion ; but 
as to the metre, it affords fuch a beautiful variety of it, that it 
feems to contain an epitome of the whole Hebrew metre; and we 
doubt not, but if his lordftiip had beftowed the fame pains in 
framing his ruJes from it, he might not only have given us a more 
noble idea of the facred poetry, but likewife faved himfelf the 
endiefs trouble of diftorting the text, to make it fquare with his 
own. All which put together gave us juft caufe to think, that his 
fondnefs for this new difcovery had made him overlook feveral 
great beauties and excellencies in the Hebrew metre, which a clofer 
and lefs partial examination might eafily bring to light. 

We had not gone for in this enquiry, before fome of his metri- 
cal emendations gave us a manifeft proof of it, and for ns upon a 

X x x 2 much 
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thirteen years, aflifted him in feme parts of his office fome 
few years, after which we hear no more of hira, Jofephus 

tells 

much better fcent; We obferved, that his lordfhip was often 
forced, for the fake of the verfe, to curtail a trify liable into a bi- 
fyllable, or to ftretch the latter into the former; but more parti- 
cularly the names of God, Jab, Jabvob, and Elobim, by exchang- 
ing them ad libitum, and contrary to the text, according as the 
yerfe required one, two, or three fy llables, even as far as eighteen 
times in one pfalm (26). 

This, we obferved, was conftantly done in verfes whofe hemif- 
tics ran either in the fame number of fyllables, except only in 
thefe names of God, as in the following : 

(27; im Sh>n« dtviSki 
-ai ^hk mm 

or in parallel verfes of different pfalms ; in the one of which the 
word Javob, and the other Elobim, and fometimes Adonai, did oc- 
cur (28), carteris paribus. This made us apprehend at firft, that 
if there was reaiJy any fuch merre in the pialrns, his lordfhip was 
rnjftaken in reading the word ni!T J^b^ob, which ought to have 
been a triiyllable, in order to anlwer to Elobim and Adonai. 

But finding upon further examination, that Elobim was in feveral 
p aces fee to anfwer to" other words, which were certainly bifylla- 
b*e, as in the following (,29;, 

Jo due a bam?nim Elohim 

Joduca bam mi m Cull am 

What could be a Wronger proof than this, chat Elobim, confid- 
ing of two fhorts and a long, v^a$ equivalent to rhe two long ones 
in Cullam, and confequently that the Hebrew metre admirted not 
only of long and fimrt fyilab!e% two of the lait of which were 
equal to o:ie of the former ; but aifo that it confuted of trifyllables, 
bify llables, and monoiyllab'es, or what the profodialls call re- 
forest* Such as a«-e in the Latin pentameter.*, and in the Ihhrtw 
iambics We haw not room in a note to multiply examples ; 
the reader may, by comparing the following ones, which are 
exactly according co the text, with thofe of our learned author, 
as he hab been forced to diliort them from it to reduce them to 
his metre, eafi'y guels, to what a vail number of necdlefs emen- 
dations this one finglc error of the Hebrew poetry confining only 
of bily llables, without diftinclion of quantity (30 , has given 
birth, which might otherwife have happily been avoided* 

(26) UFfahn. Ix-viii. (27^ Pfalm l<ui \ 1. (t?>) Coif 
Pfalm xiu. 3, W liii. 3. Mi. 10, {<f cviii. ^ 9 iff alib. plures. (29) 
Pf Ixviii. 3. (30) rrolegom. f, 4. ^27. 

Ezkm 
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tells us 4, that he died and was buried at Jerufalem 5 but tjrie Ezra'/ 
reft of the Jews affirm, that he returned into Perfia y and died death and 

there charafier. 
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Ezkor Mahle. le iah Nodih Bihudah Elohim 

Ezker h mikedem phileka Biflirael gadol Shemo 

rauka M jim Elohim aihirah lihvdh bekhajai 

rauk.: Majimjakilii (^31) azamr h leloh h behodi 

Hiifliah lehez-rati Elohim berob Khafdeca 

Adonai telhu-hati (3 2) honneni beemeth jifheca 

BMohim ahal-leldi-bar 

B'javoh ahaMel da* bar (33) 

Thofe that are converfant with the Hebrew tongue and facred 
poers, will esSi\y feel the advantage of admitting this variety of 
feet, not only with regard to its fuperior elegance to a dull con- 
flanf bitony, but aifo towards the further difcovery of the Hebrew 
metre in verfes of unequal hemiftics ; fome of which run to fuch 
lengths above others, even in thofe acroftics abovementioned, that 
they contain often double, and fometimes treble the number of 
fyllables. 

This indeed our author looks upon as fuch a difgrace to the He- 
brew poetry, that, right or wrong, he endeavours to avoid it 
every-where as much as poflible ; fometimes by the addition of one 
or more words, at other times by ftriking them out (34^ by eli- 
fions, paragogics, and fometimes by fplitting a long word between 
two hemiftics, or fometimes by iplicting an hemiftic into two, 
contrary to the conftant ftru&ure of the pfalm (35); and yet if we 
were to frame a judgment from the three laft quoted pfalms, xxxvii. 
cxix. and cxxxvi. one would be apt to think, that the facred 
poets thought thefe tranfitions, from a long to a very fhort hemiftic, 
an ornament; and fuch it is thought by all, in odes, epitaphs, and 
fuch like, which leem therefore to us to come neareft to the He- 
brew genius and metre, not only of the pfalms, but of the other 
poetic pieces of the O Id T eft ament *!. 

Now this kind being <o oppofite to (he trochaic and iambic, 
which his lordfhip had pitched upon for his ftandard, we need not 
wonder, that he has fucceeded no better in his endeavours to 
bring it to it, fince that could noc be done but by conftant ftretch- 
ing, diflocating, amputation, and other fuch-like violent methods, 
which his Jordftiip, among many other learned men, hath juftly ob- 
jected againft Le Clerc and others, who have attempted this dif- 
covery. 

(31) Pfalm Ixxvii. 12, & 17. (32") xxxvii i. ult. (33) hit. 
11. (34^ Pfalm xxxvii. 20,2 c, & feq. cxix. faff. (35) 
Pfalm. cxxxvi* 9. * Vid. int. al. Exod. 15, & Lament, c. 3. 

It 
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there, in the hundred and twentieth year of his age. They 
bear fo great a veneration for him* (hat they look ypon him 

as 

It is not the defign of this not^ to recover, the an dent HeBrew 
poetry, a tafk for which wc have neither time nor abilities ; but to 
lefcue it from that contempt into which both it and the Hebrew 
text muft unavoidably fai 1 , if it mould once be. fuppofed, that the 
former confifted only in a dull,fleepy and uncertain hipedality, and 
that the latter has been fo corrupted and mutilated, partly by Jew. 

fuperftition and malice, and partly by the ignorance and inad- 
vertency of transcribers, J^nd therefore, chough what has been 
hid feem to us fufficient to vindicate it in both cafes, yer, as the 
fcrlt is a matter of fuch great moment, we (hall take tfete liberty to 
animadvert upon fome few more of his lordihip's metrical emenda- 
flons, that the reader may fee how little reai'on he had to" fay, 

metro Uqwdb apparet ; frufira erga funt omnes hie interpreter .36 J. 

we Gull begin with .the fiftieth p!alm, out of the firft vcrfe of 
which he has ftraclc the two names of God, El and Elahim, into 
the tide, upon no other authority than the lalt- mentioned. Could 
hh lordfhip indeed have backed ic with one Angle inftance of a pfaim> 
iruh\cd T Mi'5itt9r El Elobim* or (hewn that there was any abfur- 
&iy or inetegancy in the expreffion, El f Slobim,Jalrvob, or Jebo*vab t 
the God of gods, or the Migb'y God ; fuch. a change might have pall 
for an amendment ; but to rejed fo noble an exptefiion for the fake 
of a metre, which is at beft as yet but in embryo, is a criticiira 
which few of his readers wilidigeft. 

Rut were it really for the fake of the metre, that his lordfhip re- 
jie&s this triplicate name of God, how eafily might it have been 
remedied by lengthening the* verfe without any violence to the 
texi I As, 

E! ETohim 'Jahvoh dibber wajicra, 
Erets vumifrtkb jbemejh had tnehoo 

or by any other way* rather than (tripping the original of fo lofty 
an expreflinn. But if his lordfhip, or the reader, i» by this time 
Fcco'iciled to that variety of metre we have endeavoured to eftabliih 
above, (he whole veFle may be ftill made to run more elegantly, 
and conformably to the reft of the pfaims, thus ; 

El clo-lvim Jah-vdh dib ber 
Vajicra cretz mimmiz rah 
She-ni&fh ve had* meboo 



Bat his lordfhir feems to be fond of fpying out difficulties in the 

original, mat he may have on opportunicy of exercifing his Critical 



f 36) Note rn'v. 1 . Pfalm I. 



talent. 
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as a fecorid J/^f, a reftorer of the facred books and Majfo- 
rah 9 and, ifl a word', -one every way worthy to have beep 

their 

talernS We.fhaH give three pregnant in fiances of it the firftis 
in the eighth and ninth" verfes of the fortieth pfahii ; this place, 
obfcure and intricate as his lordfhip calls it, after feme additional 
wrtirds and a hew difpolfrion oif the original ones> he leaves niucK 
ra0 re dark Ami unintelligible; ind lefs elegant arid grammatical 
than he found it, as the. reader may fee by comparing it with the 

text . 
Now all this troubte might have been fared, and the text not 

only cleared, but exattly adjuJted, to the place, where the epiftle 
to the Hebrews <juoses k * by the Tingle addition of the letter 
j cafb before the word fjVj253 blmgillatb, and which may ea- 
lily be fuppofed to have been omitted by reafon of its fimilitude to 
tke 2 k/£ t or even c ^ e ^ rjt changing the one for the other; 
and reducing cemgillati initea4 of bemgillath \ and then tlie veffes 
fail run thus* anji in the bifhop's own metre; 

As i marti hinneh bad 

then fey 1 lb \ come , 

^kebifn-gillath tepher Catub 

(as in the volume of the bdok it is written 

halal) lahioth reio neka 

of hie)* to do thy wi|l 

Eldhaikha-phafti 

O my Go<Ji I am >vell pleafed with it 

Veeho-rathea betdc ftflehai 

And thy law is within my heart. . 
The altering the points in the verb kbapbazti, and making it the 
fubftaritive ihtephzati, will render it ftill more e egant ; and the 
1'e.nfe will be, O my God, and my delight ; or, (2 God, thou art my 
delight y and thy lain is within mjt heart. 

The next is in the fiatty- eighth pfallri, verfc 14 ; where the au- 
thor not being able to light upon a better fenfe than that which the 
vulgate imd our vexfloagives.it, though ye have lain among the pots, 
jit /hall ye be as the wings of- a dove, &c. has been forced to inierc 
the words tehiu andr^, 3nd to double that of Jonah with the addi- 
tion of the 3 in the firft. Now all this might have been favedj 
and the fenfe made not only much plainer, but more elegant, by 
reading inileadcbf *££J3, which is but a fmaill alteration in 

comparifpn of his 1 and then the fenfe will be plainly this ; though 
$e have lain among tbt pots or rather, according ro the parallel in 
(jenejis xlix. 15. 1 hough ye Jink between t<ivo burthens, yet Jhall the 

dove (emblem of innocence) efiape <u>itb her nvings covered with 
fibier, and her feathers with the purtft gold. 

Thelaii is in pfalm cxxxvUi. v» 2. the latter part of which run- 
ning thus in the text, 
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their law-giver, had not that honour been beftowed on ]tf 0m 
fes e . They join the books of Ezra and Nehemiah into one, 

and 

«= Vid. Sed. Hoi. Cabbal. R. Abr. Lev it. Seph. Juchaf. Shal- 
fhe.eth, & al plur. 

Ki higdatta hal col Shemca imratheca ; 

which not being altogether To intelligible, his lord fhip reclines by 
adding the word Sbem before Sbemka, and cafting out the laft word, 
as abfurdly added and without fenfe, and for a proof of it fends us 
to the parallel of Sc. Paul (37). 

I hope his lordfhip will not think imratheca, thy Word, to have 
Seen here malicioufly added by the Jew, fince, if we undef ftand 
the apoftle right, he fpeaks there of Chrift the word, the logos 
made flefh, and crucified, and for which God has given him a name 
above every name. If. therefore inftead of finking it out, his lord- 
fhip had only expUnged the pronoan "J after Sbem, 'without any 
farther alteration, the fenfe would have much better tallied with 
St. PauPs quotation thus : For thou haft magnified thy word above 
every name. His lordfhip could not be ignorant, what is univerfal- 
ly underltood by the Hebrew Imrah, the Cha/dee Mamre, the Greek 
Logos , and the Latin Verbum, when applied to that divine Perfon. 

it is true, if we admit the original word imratheca, the verfe will 
be one fy liable too long for the foregoing ; a misfortune which of- 
ten happens in the text, but which his lordfhip is never at a lofs to 
obviate, either by an elifion or a paragogic, though, for our part, 
we mould rather chufe to remedy it by the rule heretofore given of 
making two Ihort fyllables equal to a long one. 

Much of the fame nature is the corre&ion of Pfa/m Ixxiv. <u. 3. 
where his lordfhip ftrikes out of the verfe the words lemasjbuoth net- 
xakb, perpetual dejfolations \ as abfurd and contrary to the context, 
(in which the pfalmill begs of God to put an end to them) and fills 
up the chafm with the word Calleh, which he fetches out of the ele- 
venth verfe, where he pretends it to be redundant. 

His lordfhip, we believe, is the firft that thinks it nonfenfe for a 
man to pray to God to put an end to his perpetual, that is, con- 
Han t, and hitherto uninterrupted, misfortunes ; befides, the word 
Tyg^netzacb., it is well known, doth not always imply the duration, 
but often flrength, greatnefs, violence, and infurmountablenefs of 
a thing j and therefore not only very applicable to the then dread- 
ful deflations of the fancluary, but alio very fit to be humbly re- 
prefented to that God whofe hand alone could remedy them. 

But there is full another and much more natural way of clearing 
the original, than that of his lordfhip's, by fuppofing the verb to 
have been originally pjlf J nctxah, fly y which the tranfcribers, not 
undemanding, changed it for the other, which was more known to 



(37) Philip, ii. 6. 



theirf. 
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and make him the author of it : and he was certainly fo of the 
firft, lince he fpeaks of nothing ia it, but what was done in 

his 

them. The expreffion of lift up thy feet, which alludes to a bird 
jtift going to take flight, confirms this fenfe, which will run thus, 
lift up thy feet, and fly to thofe dreadful devaflations which thy 
enemies perpetually commit in thy holy place. 

But this not being perceived by the tranferibers, in order to 
make their netzakb run fmooch with the re.'t, they changed the or- 
der of the words, which probably ran thus : 

Harimah pahameka 
Netzah JecoJ (VJaJfhuoth 
Herah ojeb bakkodefli. 

As for the word j-j^, which his Jordlhip fetches from the ele- 
venth verfe, we think it fully as well where it is, and where it is 
properly the participle fain/ of the verb to /hut, or ixc/o/e, 

the ft elided by region of the feminine, the band, there faid to be 
fhut up in the bofom. See a parallel in P/alm Ixxxvii. v. 9. 

From thefe few examples the reader may fee the ill confequence 
of too great an attachment to a favourite fy item : but the mif- 
chief has not ftopt here ; and the notion, that the text was fo cor- 
rupt, that nothing but thefe violent means could poffibly recover 
it, has fpread itfe.f to other places, where the metre did not want 
thofe emendations. Thus his lordfhip tells us, in his notes on 
Pfa/mcvii. v. 25 and 29, that the words jabmed and /aim had 
manifertJy changed places. We had indeed long before fufpefted 
feme error in the laft verb, but never dreamt of this way of recti- 
fying it. However, it appeared foplaufible to us at thefirft read- 
ing, that we readily jumped over the difficulty of accounting how 
two fiich words, that flood at the diftanceof four verfes, or eight 
Jiemiftics, afunder, mould, contrary to the plain fenfe of the text, 
be jumbled into each other's place ; and we tranfpofed them accord- 
ing to his correction in our manufcript pfalter. 

But we had not often read over the exprefiion jahmed rttakh fe- 
hitrab lidmamab, before we obferved a mam fed abfurdity in it, 
fince chat verb in this conjugation doth not fignify to make to /land 
fiiil, but to cau/e to fiand t to aft ; and could not confequently be- 
long to the latter, but to the former of the verfes, where it was 
raifed tocaufe the ltorm there fpokenof ; and we accordingly re- 
placed it where it ought to be. 

Tne difficulty then was how to rectify the word jakem, which, 
as it is there written, muft be owned to be nonfenfe, unlcfs we take 
u tn the fame figurative meaning, which it is known to have in 1 
Sam.* iv. 1 5. and 1 Kings xiv. 4. and elfewhere. But here the 
tliirty- third and thirty filch verfes of the fame pfalm furnifhed us 
with a much more plaufible falvo than his lordfhip's improbable 
tranfpofiuon, it being much more likely that a tranferiber mould 
Vol. /X. y y Y raillak* 
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his time and under his eye, and almoft every-where fpeaks of 
himfelf in the firft perfon ; but if he wrote the fecond, fome 

additions 

miftake or overlook one letter for another, than that he fhould 
thus tranfpofe two diftant words againft all fenfe ; and thus we writ 
Gffl to turn, inrtead of Op* jakem, to rai/i, Jafbem Se- 

bar ah Lidm&mab turnetb the tempeft into a calm, will then anfwer to 
Jafhem Nebarotb P Midbar, verfe 33. be turnetb the rivers into a 
dry ivifdemefs, and J a/hem Midbar /' agam Majim, verfe 33, a 
dry tviidernefj into a (landing water. 

Jf our readers, however, fhould niiflike this verb, either on 
account of its occurring three times within fo fmall a diftance from 
each other, or becaufe it is not elegant enough to anfwer the con- 
text, he may find fome more noble ones in the verbs gp*, to break, 
Hp*> t0 Mutt, gpl, to ti^e, whofe laft letters being fo near like 
the Q t might eafily be miftaken for it, the verb, £D^p being 
more familiar to them, than the others, which occur but feldom. 

Bnt after ail, we very muchqueftion, whether any other change 
need to be made than the bare tranfpofition of the particle ^ from 

demamab to Jebarab, and fo HDD*! fWDp tDp* w ^ properly 
fignify, He makes the calm to fucceed the form, an exprefSon no 
ways irregular or inelegant. The reader, however, may fee by 
this one inftance, how many eafier ways that text might be recli- 
fied, than that which the learned author has pitched upon. 

We (hall end this note with one animadverfion more on that 
learned prelate's edition, by which the reader will plainly fee, that 
his lordfhip is not always fo happy as to take the befl fenfe of the 
pfalm id. We obferved in a former volume *, that fome of the 
figures in that facred book are fo high and compound, that they 
were not eafily perceived by every reader. 

Our learned bifliop's Angular opinion of the rudenefc of the ft- 
brew poetry, hath made him not only overlook many of them, 
but even quarrel with fome, which had he been ocherwife preju- 
diced, might have challenged his admiration. One of them, for 
infUncc, is in Pfalm Ixxii. <u. 16- This noble pfalm is intitled to 
Solomon ; but what is contained in it is generally underftood to re- 
ard the reign of the MdTiah : but be that reign whofe it will, 
ere is foretold, among other great blefTings, fuch an uncommon 
plenty, that Piffuth bar, a little handful oj com, fown on the tops 
of the mountains, naturally the moll: barren, fhould outvie the 
fertile Libantts for increafe. One would wonder how a perfon of 
his profound judgment could be difratisfied with fo elegant aphrafe; 
and yet he tells us in his note, that unlefs the word fijfath be al- 
lowed here to have a contrary fenfe, that is, to (igmfy a great 
abundance, he (lull fufpecT: it to have crept in inftead of fome word 
of the like import ; which would be in facl lofmg all the beauty 
of the cxpre/fion, as much as if h'u lordfhip had faid, that the fer- 

* Vol. III. p. 386, fub fin. note L. 
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additions muft have been made to it fince his death ; but the 
difference of ftyle feems to prove it of another hand, as well 
as that of the two books of Chronicles^ which it is not, how- 
ever, improbable, he might have had the revifal of ; as for 
the other two books falfely attributed to him, and known 
by the names of the firft and fecond books of Efdras, they 
are juftly rejected $ however, we fhall fu bjoin a fhort account 
of each in the margin (E). 

Nebemiab, 

tile vallies ought to be mferted inftead of the barren mountain tops ; 
for where would be the wonder, that a great heap of corn, or 
I fertile ground, fliould bring forth a plentiful crop ? 

Of the fame nature is that noble exprefiion of the pfalmift +, 
where he compares himfelf to bammetim kbopfbi, to a corpfe fecluded 
tvw f rom among the dead, alluding to the Jrwifh way of burying ; 
for as the graves of the dead polluted the Irving, rvho came near 
them, fo thofe who died a violent death, or under the anathema, 
were to have a grave ieparace from the reft, leit they lhould pol- 
lute even their fellow dead ; and that this is the allufion here in- 
tended, is plain by the verfes immediately following, and impli- 
ed in the word khalalim, which (hould properly be rendered, not 
mounded, but profane \ abominable, and which, mijadeea nig%aru m 
are cut off from thy band, plain 'y (hews J ; but his lord (hip, hav- 
ing overlooked this beautiful figure, has ftruck off the word 
hammctim, as fpoiling the fenie as well as the verle ; how rightly, 
let the reader judge. 

Thus much we thought incumbent upon us to fay of that learned 
and elaborate work, which, if it has nor anfweied the end which 
its noble author propofed, may yet be read, as it was by us, 
with great pleafure and profit, not only on account of numberlefs 
judicious criticifms and obfervations which the reader will find in 
it, but as it will adminifter the greateit helps that ever were, as 
yet, thought on, by any of the learned, towards the recovering 
of the antient Hebrew poetry. As to the red, we dare believe, 
it will be no fmall pleafure to that learned and pious prelate, to 
find the difcovery of his miftakes turn fo much to the credit and 
vindication of the faered text and of its infpired penmen. 

(E) The firft book of Efdras is no other than the firft book of 
Ezra, with a variety of fabulous circumflances, particularly that of 
the three young men of Darius's guard, who for their exquifite 
wifdom in anfwering his queftions, are there pretended to have ob- 
tained, among other marks of his favour, the liberty of returning 
to Jerufalem and oF rebuilding the temple (z<) . The Greek church 
is the only one that holds ic among the canonical books. 

f Pfuhn Ixxxviii. 4. X Cwremiug thifc burials, fee before^ Vol. 

III. p. 313. (29) C/,. ili. Cjf icq 

Y y y z I he 
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Nehemi- Nehemiah, cup-bearer to the king of Perjia 9 a Jew (F 

d&fcnt into of great learning: and piety, bad heard by fome of his nation 
Judaea. ] atc fy 

come from Jerujalem y of the ruinous condition which 
T ea £.°^ j that city ftill flood in, notwithftanding the favours which that 
t e oo » monaj-ch had heaped on the returned Jews \ being therefore 
Before backed by the queen, who is exprefly (aid to have been at the 
Chrift ^le when he made his petition to him f , he obtained a com- 
44?. ? mifEon 
t/"V"NJ f NfiHEM. ii. 6. 

The fecond book is acknowledged by neither Jews nor Ckri* 
fiians, being a work which carries the manifeft marks of impofture. 
It is falfely pretended to have been written by Epzra himfelf, tho' 
filled partly with rabbinic fables, fuch as the account of the fix 
days creation, particularly of Behemoth and Leviathan, two mon- 
ftrous creatures, defigned for a feaft to the elect after the refur- 
rection (30), and part y with fome gofpel notions, corrupted and 
fitted to the author's tafte. Of this nature are the nearnefs of the 
day of judgment, the appearance of the fon of God to him, and 
many more not worth repeating. 

Mohammed has alfo fluffed his Koran with fome monftrous fables; 
he not only owns him tg have recovered the facred books, which 
had been in a great meafure loft, but affirms that he wrote them 
with five pens at once. He adds, that this miracle not convincing 
the incredulous Jews that he had rightly performed the task, one 
of the company told the reft, that one of his anceftors had formerly 
hid a fair copy of them in the cleft of a rock ; which being fetch- 
ed and compared with this new one of Xzra, they found fuch an 
exact agreement between them, as convinced them that he had 
been fupernaturally affifted in it ; fome other fables he adds, which 

the reader may find in D'Herbelot (31)- 
The eaflern chriftians believe, that .Ezra, having fwallowed down 
feme of the mud of the well, wherein the facred fire had been hid 
before the captivity, was immediately infpired, and enabled to 
write all the facred books afrefli f 32). This feems to be partly 
taken out of the fecond bo-"<k of Efdras, where thac fabulous au- 
thor tells us, that having begged of God to direct him how to 
recover thofe loft volumes, God gave him co drink of a liquor of 
a fiery colour ; by the help of which he was enabled to dictate them 
to five fcribes at the fame time, who were forty days in writing two 
hundred and four volumes (33). 

(F) The text calls him baiely the fon of Hachaliah with- 
out informing us of what cr:be he was. Some therefore from a 
pnflUge in the Maccabees (35), where he is faid to have offered fa- 

(30J Cb. vi. 49, & feq. (31) Bibliotb. Orient . fuh voce 0- 
»///. Ben. Serai ah. Fid. & Koran cap. Bacra. (32} D Her id, 
nbi fupra. (33, Cb xiv. 22, Sc feq. (34) Neb em. i. i.K 
^3 ;) Lib. ii. c. i. 1 3, 2 1, 

crificcs 
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mi&on from him to fucceed^zr^ in the government of Jttdcea^ 
with full power to rebuild and adorn both city and temple, 
and with fr?fii orders to Sanballat and others of his officers 
on this fide Euphrates^ to furnifli him with all neceflary 
materials out of the king's treafury. Nehemiah^ having ga- 
thered a frefh fuppjy of men and women to return with him 
into Juda?a<> departed under an efcort which the king had 
granted, and arrived at Jerufalem y where he kept himfelf in 
private three days, at the end of which he went in the night, 
accompanied with a few of his men, to take a full view of 
the city and walls, which be found to anfwer exactly the re-, 
port that had been made to him of it at Shu/ban. On the The <wa/I 
morrow he fent for the heads of the people, and in the g re a t/*^*/ 
affembly opened his commiffion, which he told them he 
would immediately put in force, and fet about the finifting of 
the wall; he divided the work between a number of great 
families, each of which undertook a paitof a ftated extent, 
and was to build it at their own charges ; and the new go- 
vernor plied them fo clofe, that in fifty two days they had 
all compleated their tafk, notwithffonding the many difcou- 
ragements which he met with, both from within and from 
without K . 

For white the work was going on, they were forced to 
bear with many a bitter farcafm from Sanballa^ a Horonite 
(G), governor of Samnriat^ and* fome others of his officers ; 
but this was nothing to fome of their underhand plots toob- 

ftru£t 

8 Ibid. iii. & feq. 

crifices, and from his being reckoned at the head of the priefo that 
figned the new covenant with God (36), have affirmed him to have 
been of the family of Aaron. 

But as there is nothing conclufive in all this, awl fcerns expreftly 
contradicted by his faying in another place, that he was not a fic 
perfon to fhelrer himfelf in the temp«e (37 ; the far greater part 
fuppofe him to Jiave been of the royal family of Judab 38) ; and 
this is fo much the more probable, becaufe we find none but fuch 
promoted to thofe high flaiions about the king** person ; but never 
read of a priett that was fo, till a long time after, and upon a 
quite different account, as the fcqnel will mew. 

(G) Probably fo called, becaufe he was a native of Horovaipt. a 
city of Moab ; their other two principal enemies were Tobias the 
Ammonite* and Gejhe?n the Arabian ; all confequently ill- affected to 

{36) Ntbem X. I. fl7) Jh'id c. vi. U. (38) R. Abrab. in 
CabbAl. Eujeb. Iftd. & Gtntbr. & al. 

the 
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itruft it ; for they went fo far as to hire fome treacherous 
Jews to difhearten both the governor and people, with the 
fpecious pretence that they were fent from God to put a flop 
to the enterprize. Nehemiah foon found out the cheat, but 
forefeeing that his enemies would not fail to ufe force, if their 
fubdolous practices failed, ordered the people to arm them- 
felves even while they were at work, placed ftrong guards to 
defend them, and trumpeters at convenient diftances from 
each other, that at what quarter foever they fhould chance to 
be attacked, the reft, upon hearing the alarm, might come 
immediately to their afliftance. But the greateft ohftade of 
all was, that the poorer fort, who were to bear the greater 
(hare of the labour, had been fo impoveriflied by contijiual 
extortions from the rich, even long before his arrival, that they 
had already been forced to mortgage their lands, fell their 
fons and daughters, and fubmit to fo many other hardfliips, 
that they were quite difabled from purfuing it. Nebemiab, 
who expe&ed nothing lefs than to hear of fuch horrid cru- 
elties being committed by the Jewijh rulers, upbraided them 
in the fevereft terms 5 and partly by perfuafions, and partly 
by his own authority, obliged them to reftore all their ill- 
gotten wealth to the poor owners, and at the fame time took 
care, that they (hould be fupplied with all neceflary fuftenance 
while they continued in the work h ; by thefe means he de- 
feated the meafures of the Samaritans. As foon as the wall 
Is confecra* was finiflied, he caufed the dedication of it to be celebrated 
ted. with the ufual folemnities by the priefts and levites * (H), 

and 

h Ch. v. pa£ 1 1 Ch. vii. 

the Jews, but now doubly fo, fince they were likely to be difpof- 
feft by them of many a good eftate, which they had feized on dur- 
ing their captivity. 

( H ) This noble ceremony, which is defcribed in the chapter a- 
bove quoted, confifled in the purification of the prielh and people, 
that they might partake of the facrifices that were to be offered 
on that folemnhy. After this they afTembied themfelves at one of 
the gates, whence dividing themselves into two bands, the One of 
them took to the right, and the other to the left, and marched 
in a folemn proceflion round the wall, till they met each other ac 
the temple ; they were followed by the priefts blowing their 
crumpets and with other fingers and muficians. 

As foon as they were come to the rem pic, the two choirs pla- 
ced themfelves oppolite to each other ; and while they were fing- 
ing fome pfalms proper to the occafion, the priefts offered a great 
number of facrifices, efpeci.ifiy of oven, after which they fpent the 
remainder of the day in lealhnjj and mirth. 
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and left the government of the city to his tvto brothers, tia- 
mni and Hananiah whilft himfelf returned, as is reafonab- 
ly fuppofed, into Perfia (I), to obtain a new commiffion, the 
pld one extending no farther than the rebuilding the city 
wall, which was now a&ually done. 

Hitherto Jerufalem^ large and fpacious as it was, re- 
mained ftill but thinly peopled, the far greater part having 
fettled themfelves in the country round about ; and whenever 
any bufinefs called them into the city, they feldom failed 
returning at night to their habitations. This Neberniah had 
indeed forbidden while the wall was building \ but after it 
was finifhed, they returned to their ufual courfe. This there- r , . 
fore obliged him to provide for its fafety, by caufing a greater e V*J 
number of people to come and fettle in it. He perfuaded at ^ 9 " 
firlt the nobler and richer to build them houfes t|iere, which 
they the more gladly complied with, becaufe their country - 
feats were very much infefted with thieves and banditri, who 
made frequent excurfions againft them. After this they took 
in all that willingly offered themfelves 10 come and fettle 
there ; but thefe not proving fufficicnt, he was obliged to take 
every tenth family by lot ; fo that by this time the city being 
well built, peopled, guarded, and fortified, it began to re- 
fume fomething of its former luftre 1 ; and Herodotus, who 
faw it foon after this time, compares it to Sardis, the me- 
tropolis of Afia Minor w (K). 

k Ch. vii. 1 NbhBM. vii. »1. iii. 

(I) This is indeed the mod probable of the two, as the learned 
Prideaux obferves (39 ; for as his coinmifiion was on y to repair 
the wail of the city, the only thing he had begged of the king, 
it is likely he went to have it enlarged, before he undertook any 
thing new j befides, it is not very likely, that he would have com- 
mitted the government of the city to any one, whilft himfelf was 
there prefent. 

His great intereft at the Pcrfian court might then give fuch a 
difpatch to his bufinefs, and his return to Jerujalem might be fo 
fudden, that he did not think it material to mention it in hif- 
tory . 

(K) Herodotus calls it Cadytis \ but whoever reads what the learn- 
ed Prideaux has faid on that fubjeel (40^, will eafily think with 
him, that it could be no other than JerufaUm. 

(l<j) Cmnctl* lib. vi. fib. an. A. Cbr. 445. (40) Sub an. 
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Whi51T Nebemiah was thus employed in peopling and 
fortifying the city, adorning the temple, and rectifying the 
genealogies both of priefts and people (Lj, Ezra, who had 
by that time fini&ed his collection of the facred books, 
was preparing himfelf and fume other learned priefts to make 
a fulernn lecture of them to the whole nation, on the next 
approaching fcftival, which was that of the trumpets ufb- 
ering in the new year. To this end a capacious fcaffold 
or defk was raifed in one of the largeft ftreets of the 
city, that the people, who came from all parts of the 
land to the feaft, might conveniently hear it. Ezra was feated 
The law in the midft with the facred volume before him, and on each 
publicly fide flood fix priefts, well verfed in the Hebrew and Chaldee % 
read and w ho did interpret in the latter what he read in the for- 
expounded, mer; and this was done, as we obferved before, verfe by 

verfe, and was continued from morning till mid-day. Nebe- 
miah then, reminding them of the joyful fcftival they were 
then celebrating, difmifted them for that day, charging them 
to fpend the remainder of it in feafting and mirth, and to 
make their poor brethren partake of their joy. This caution 
was fo much the more neceflary, becaufe he obferved, that 
the people fhed abundance of tears at the hearing of the law, 
which he interpreted to proceed from fuch a remorfe of their 
paft deviations from it, as was likely to damp vfre mirth of 
that folemnity n . As the people ihewed a more than com- 
mon defire to have this lecture and expofition continued to 
them, Ezra complied with their requeft, until he and his 
afliftants had gone through the whole pentatcuch. The 
Fcafl of grand fcftival of tabernacles being likewife near at hand, 
wit made: it opportunely happened, that that p.irt of Leviticus, in 

which 

n N't u £m. viii p:fT 



.'!>) This hzd been done once before foon aft-r the return, as 
*e hare heretofore hiwed ; bur not to clearly, but that there were 
Rill ninny faniifici of prielb, Jevite«, and of the people, who cojjld 
rot make out their claim to their tribe , and were then fufp'ended. 
h is therefore likely, that fonie of them w,cre /ince enabled to 
make out their ride, and wnc then inferred in this new regifrer, 
together with thofe who came L p with NcLtmUh. Several of the 
o'd f.\n>i!;es, that came up upon the firft edict, migh: be by this 
r!me Miiiifl ; a'l which is probably the came of the difference we 
find in th: genealogies of the bcoks Of Ez>a \nd Nebemiah. 
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which it is injoiried 5 was read fome days before; fay which 
they were.rnade fenfible, how fhort they had been till then 
of its dug dbfetyationi fo that the next they kept was obfer- 
ved with greater -if riSnefs arid folemnity, than it had beeri 
fince the ifme of Jojhua o (M j. 

But this was not -all the advantage which N'eherniah reaped 
from this lefture of the law to fuch a great concourfe of peo- 
ple ; there appeared fuch a lively concern in them Whenever 
any point of the lav? was read, op which they knew them- 
felves tra'nfgreffofs, that he made ufe of that happy difpofitioii 
to extort from them a general confe&onof all their fins, and a 
(blemn promife aud vow to rectify all that was amifs for the 
fuciire ; and this was accordingly complied with by all the 
people, efpecially with refpeft to the four following heads i 
namely, 1. Not to make any intermarriages with the Gen- 
tiles, and to difanfiul the old ones (N) : 2. The obfervatiori 

of 

» Ibid. veff. 12. & feq. 

0 

(M) It js fuppbfed to have been at this folemnity^ that the no-, 
table difcovery happened of the facred fire related in the book of 
Maccabees ( 4.1J \ and which we have hinted in a former volume. 
The Jfftxts affirm, that Jeremiah, or fome other prophet, had cauf-. 
ed it to be hid in a dry well a little before the taking of Jerufaleu 
(42) ; the memory of it having been ftill preferved to that time, 
Nekemiab caufed it to be fetched dut for the divine fervice. 

But when they came to uncover the well, they found no fire 
there, butoniy a thick mud, which being brought, however, and 
pouted upon the wood of the altar, and viclims that were laid ort 
it, all on the fudden the fun, which had hitherto been overcaft, be- 
gan to Aline upon it, fee the wood on fire, and con/umed the burnt- 
offerings. " Nebemiab cauled the reft of the mud to be fetched, and 
poured upon fome large ftones^ which Were immediately covered 
with flames, but thefe were prefencly abforbed by thdfe that flew 
from the altar thither. 

This wonderful accident being afterwards related to the king of 
Pirfia, he. ordered the place whqre the fire had been kept to be 
fin-rounded, and to be locked upon as facred and inviolable It 
raifed ftill more his efteem 6f 'the Jewrjfo nation and religion, and. 
his Tefpfeft /hewed iifelf in the confiderable prefents which heonade 
to the prifclfrf and temple. In memory of this wonderful difcove- 
ty» the Jew inffituted a feaft; which they called the feaft of the 
new fire. 

(N) Eithdr thole which th'ey had cbrttnrcl:ed fihce the general 
(4^2 Afa:c i. it.fSf feq. (4-2) Ibid. ver/. ig.Csf cap. ii. 
Vot IX • Z z z repudiation, 
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of fabbaths, fabbatic years, and thofe divine commands 
which related to them, fuch as letting rheir land reft, releafe 
of fervants, and the like : 3. The punctual payment of their 
yearly tribute to the temple, both for the Repairs and the 
liiaintenance of the divine fervices in it ; and 4. The exa& 
payment of their tythes, firft^fruits, vows, &c. to thepriefts 
and levites p . The folemnity concluded with a generous 
collection, which he caufed to be made among them for the 
(ervice ot the temple y in which, to fhew a noble example 
to the reft, he gave himfelf a thoufand drachms of gold, fifty 
diflies, and five hundred and thirty- two prieftly veftmens. 
jofipbm adds, that he built feveral houfes fqr the priefts, in 
order to to oblige them to refide at Jerufalem 3. Su^e it is, 
that, whether his place of cupbearer had raifed his fortune 
Year of ^ uc ' 1 a height, which is not improbable, or whether he 
the Flood, had a confiderable patrimony, to enable him, he did many 
2557. generous and public-fpirited things in J'udaa 5 among which 
Before that of maintaining a noble table and fplendid equipage 
Chrift, at his own coft, without exacting the tribute affigned for the 
44» 2 maintenance of a governor, was none of the lea(h Having 
{✓"VN^ thus with great credit and honour compleated the tenor of 

his commiffion, he returned into Perfect^ according to his -pro- 
iriife to the king r , after having enjoyed the government of 
Judaea twelve years. 

, During his abfence, which lafted but five years, it is 
almoft incredible, what abufes weie crept into the Jewijh 
church and common wealth 5 fo foon were that preverfe na- 
tion liable to forget their moft folemn vows, and the miferies 
which their breach of them confiantly brought upon them. 
Eliajbib, whether the then high prieft, or fome other of the 
fame name, who was overfeer of the temple chambers 
had married his grandfon to the daughter of Sanhallat the 
profefled enemy of the Jews (O), and had had fo much bafe 

complaifance 

P Ibid. c. ix, 8c x. 1 Antiq. I. xi c. 5* r Ne- 

hem. ii. 6 r De hoc vid. Comment. & Prid. ubi fupra, 

fub. an. 428. 

■ 

* 

repudiation, which had been made under Ezra, or. perhaps had 
been contra&cd before it, but the offenders had refufed or negle&ed 
to perform that covenant ; for fure it is, that, as foon as this feaft 
Was over, they fet about this work afrelh, and obliged as many of 
thofe offenders, as were found to have ftrange wives (43), to repu- 
diate them, 

(O) The text feems to intimate at leaft a double alliance between 
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complaifaiice for him, aq to allovp his friend Tofa'as the jfmap* 
m'te, ajiotBer fwom enemy, a large apartment iij that facre4 
place' from which even the Ifraelites, who were 110 1 of the 
tribe of Levi, were excluded. To this end, he caufed thofe temple 
chambers, wherein the tithes of corn, wine, and oyl, meat- p ro y an ^ m 
offerings, t&c „ ufpd to be repofited, to be emptied for his 
accommodation. Tjiis mifchief was followed by another ? 
The priefts, feeing the jemple profaned by that ftranger, 
their apartments given to his retinue, and gutted of that which 
was laijd up for their maintenance, forfook the place, and 
went to live elfewhere, where they could ; and this caufed 
an intermiffion of {he divine worfhip. It is not improbable, 
that Nebemiahj who, even at that diftance he was then from 
Jerufalem> kept ftill a watchful eye over it, was fopn informed 
of thefe abufes ; fo that haying procured a freft commiflion 
from Artaxerxes, he returned to Jerufalem at the end of fiv? 
years from his departure. A lefs authority than his, or a man 
of lefs zeal, could hardly have ventured to reform an abufe, 
in which fome of the greateft perfons were concerned 5 but 
the bafe cowardice of the prieft and the impudence of the 
Ammonite were too flagrant ar^l impious to be fuffered by a 
man of his character. As foon therefore as. he was pomp 
to Jerufalem^ and had been a witnefs of the fact, he expelled 
the gentile Granger out of his apartment, caufed all his furni- 
ture to be thrown out, the place to be purified, and thp 
priefts and holy things to be reimplaced as foimerly. 

Another fhameful abufe, which had crept in during his 
abfence, was an almoft total difregard of the fabhath ; they ^ at i/ trQm 
threflied their corn, prefled their wine and oyl, bought and f ane j 
fold from the Tyrians and other ft^angers, who affected to 

the Jews and this Ammonite, befides that mentioned above ; for 
Tobias had married the daughter of Shecaniah the fon of Aracb % one 
of the chiefs of the Je*ws % and his fon had married the daughter 
ot Mejbullam the fon of Berachiak (44.), one of the chief over- 
fcers in the rebuilding of the temple (45). All which, being ex- 
prefly forbid by the Mofitic law, and contrary to the folemn cove- 
nant they had fo lately taken againft fuch unlawful marriages, plain- 
ly Ihews their infincerity, and that it was nqt the fear of God, but 
of their governors, whether judges, kings, or deputies, that kept 
them within bounds ; no wondpr then, if God did fo often fuf- 
fer them to fall under the heavy hand of thofe very enemies, and 
to be fo feverely punifhed by means of thofe very alliances which 
they contracted, contrary to his exprefa commands, as the fcqael 

will Ihortly fhew, 

{44) IbitU VI. 18. (4;) Ibid. iii. 4. 

Z z z ? bring 
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bring-their mercantile wares into that city . on that day, ratjiei 
than 00 any other of the week ,; and were bafely fuffered tc 
do fo by thofe magiftrarties, whofe bufinefsit was to have hinder- 
ed it. To prevent this pra&ice for the future, Nebemiah^ 
having reprove4 thofe m^giftrates in the fevereft terms, or- 
dered the gates of the cipy to be fhut every Friday nighl 
about fun-fet, and not to be opened again till the fabbath was 
quite over J by which means thofe ftrangers, having beer 
difappointed twice or thrice, and been threatened from the 
\yalls with fome further .punifhment, defifted frorri coming 
any morexm that day. What aggravated the foliy * and bafe- 
ncfs of the Jews is, that they had ^mong them three confidc- 
rable prophets, who rebuked riiem feverely for their crimes, 
and warned them of the dreadful punifhments which then 
fliameful neglect of GxTs laws would bring upon them. 
These were Zecbariab, Haggai y and Itfalacbi, of whofc 
fbe nvor- remarkable prophecies the reader will find a fhort fumniary 
Jbip rtfor- \ n t he margin (P) i bu£ what th* authority of the prophet 

couk 

(? Z echariah, for the number, excellency, and precifenefs oi 
his prophecies, is emphatically termed Sol inter propbetas minores ; 
he was co temporary with Exra % Nebemsab, Haggai % and Malachi, 
if this laft be not the fame with Ezra. He began to prophefj 
about two months after Haggaiy and with him to encourage the 
rebuilding of the temple, by alluring them of the divine protection 
and bleffing on the work. 

But theie prophecies are inconfiderable, in com parifon'of thofe which 
foretel the coming of the Mtffiah in- the plaineft terms ; the cruel 
war which Antiocbus Epipfcanes -waged againft the Jews, and God's 
i'evere judgments againft that tyrant ; the Jewijh war with the Ro- 
wans, and the death of the Mefliah ; the annulling of the old 
Mo fate covenant, and the new one.fubftituted by and under Chrift; 
the thirty pieces of filver ; the fiege of Babylon by Darius, as 
Jeremy tad Ifaiab had done long before him ; from which it is fup- 
pofed the Jews took timely warning, and retired out of ic. Laftty, 
lie fpeaks glorioufly oh the ftate of the chriftian church ; of the 
converfion of the gentiles, to it ; of the perfections which the 
vhriftians ihould endure ; and thefevere punifliment of their perfe- 
ct »ors, and other fuch*Iiks- events contained in the ninth and fol- 
lowing chapters of his prophecies. 

Some learned critics of our church (46) have indeed fufpecled the 
din th v tenth, and e'eventh chapters, which are a continued dif- 
couric or prophecy of the fame events, to have been of Jeremiah, 
becaufe a formal pafTage out of it is quoted hy St. Matthew under 

(46) Hammond in Matth. xxvii. MedeJ. iv eprjl. 31. 

his 
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could not do, that of the governor's prefence foon brought 
about.; (6 that befides thofe abufes we ; have already obferved 
he rectified a number of others, which were no Iefs enor- 
mous ; one of which was the ceafing of the divine worfhip 
through tfje avarice of the people, • who refufing to pay the 
priefts arid levites their tithes and other dues, had forced 
them to feek their living out of the temple and city. All 
theft Nebemiah reftored to their former regularity, and re- 
formers very thing that wasamifs, not probably all at once^ 
as one might be apt to think from their being mentioned toge- 
ther in one chapter c , but at (everal times, and as opportunity 
fervedv 

AlL thefe enormities, introduced within the fhort interval 
of his abfence, being manifeftly owing to their ignorance or 
forgetfulnefs of the Mofaic law, did foon point out to him, 
that the only way to remedy them, was toinforce the frequent 
leaure. and expofition of it, not only in Jerufalem^ but alfo 
in all other cities and places of Judaa, as it had been for- 
merly done with good fuccefc by fome of the pious kings of 
Judah. Thefe le&ures were probably read at rirft in fomc 
great ftreet or market-place, fince we read of rib buildings 
crefted for that purpofe before this time ( QJ ; but as they 

quickly 



1 N"ehem. c. ult. 



his name (47). Some other reafons they give for this their con- 
jecture, which the curious may read in thofe authors. 

But the general opinion is, that the name of Jeremy has crept 
into that place of the evangelift, inllead of that of Zecbariab. 
How long he prophefied, and what death he died, is no where fdid, 
the Mohammedans confound him with Zecbarias the father of John 
the Baptift. 

As for Malaehiy of whom we have had occafion to fpeak before, 
the current of his prophecies runs intirely againft the vile abufes 
that were crept into the Jeuoi/b church ano} ftate, fuch as mixed 
marriages, breach of the fabbaths and fabbatic years, opprefTing 
the poor, defrauding the priefts and levites of their tithes, and 
fuch other enormities, which were afterwards reformed by Ne+ 
rsmiabn 

(Q*) We have formerly fhewn f, that befo-e the captivity, 
they ufed to affemble themfelves at the fchools of the prophets on 
the fabbaths, new moons, and other felhValu, ro have the fcrip 
tures explained to them ; but as to fynagogucs, we read nothing 
precife concerning them. 

■ 

{ijj Matth. xxvii. 9, 10, \ Vol, 111 p. 43^ 
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quickly found the inconvenience of it in cold and rainy wea- 
ther, it is not without good reafon fuppofed, that this obliged 

them 

Thofe that think they had them before the captivity, do indeed 
object a paflage oat of thepfalms (48), in which it is faid, that the 
heathen had deftroyed col mobadde el, or, as our verfion renders it, 
all the fynagogues of God ; but the word imbed fignifies properly a 
congregation lb that the place here mentioned, might fignify no 
more than oratories, or what the Greeks called profeucbia 49), or 
any of thofe places where the prophets read or made lectures ro 
them. However that be, it doth not appear, that if they ha4 
any fuch places for the reading and expounding of the fcriptures, 
they were under fuch ftric"l regulations, and in fuch numbers, as 
we find them after Nebemab's time. 

As to the regulations of thefe new fynagogues, they may be 
reduced to the three following heads ; 1. They were to be under 
the infpeftion of certain rulers, called from thence rulers of the 
fynagogue > and by the Greek Jeuus arcbifynago^oi. 2. They had 
their Itated tirnes for coming to them, w*. on the fabbaths, and 
other fealt and fad-days, and on Mondays and Tbur/days ; they 
had alio their fiateo 1 hours for each day. 3 They had proper 
mimfters appointed, fome to read and expound the current feclion 
out or' the facred books, others to read the liturgy, others to fing, 
tfc. and thefe, provided they were in every refpecl elfe qualified 
for thofe offices, might be chofen out of any tribe ; only they 
took care to have always one or more of the prieftly order to pre- 
fide and take care, that the fervice was performed with due Order 
and decency. 

The perfon who was appointed to read the liturgy, was called 

Jbefiacb ssibbor, that is, the angel, or meffenger of the congregation, 
becaufe he offered up the prayers of the people to God, or was 
the mouth or reprefemative of the congregation to Godward ; and 
as a meftenger from God to men was called an angel of God, fo 
orre from men to God was fly led ajt angel of the people j in this 
fenfe the chrillian bifhops were called the angels of the churches ; this 
perfon was always one of the rulers of the fynagogue \ he was 
5*Ifo called kbakanx, or wife- learned, as were alfo the other rulers, 
and prefided in their affemblies, and fome in their courts of judi- 

cafiure. 

Next to him was the ibazan, who either read or looked over thofe 
who offered themfeives to read the feftions of the day, and correct- 
ed them when they read wrong ; this officer had the facred books, 
and other utenfils, under hU care, and had a fcinmas or fesyvayt 
under him, who had the keys and overfeeing of the fynagogue 



C4S) PJalm lxxiv. 8. (49) De bis mid. bit a/. S el den. 

d' Synedr. Sigon. Rep. Hebr. I. ii. r. 8. Cutue Bafnag repnb. 
Prid- Camreel, an. 444, iff aucl. ab eo citat - 

but 
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them to build fome convenient places to affemble in, which 
have been fince known by the name of fynagogues and 
fchools. For the fame purpofe the Ghaldee paraphrafes, 
krtown by the name of targums, were alfo introduced much 
about the fame time, to facilitate the knowledge of the 
Mofaic law and of the other facred volumes, among thofe 
who were unacquainted with the original ; but as thefe were 
not finilhed till a confiderable time after Nehemiabh death, 

but the hbazan\ chief bufinefs was to expound the portions of 
fcripture that were read on that day, or to appoint or permit sLny 
other to do it for him, or to preach a fermon on fome proper 
fubjecl. 

Thus, when Chrift was entered into the fynagogue, we read 
that the book of Ifaiab was pre fen ted to him, which he read and 
expounded to the congregation ( 50) ; the like was alfo done by 
the apoftles ( 1). Tfiis kbatzan was likewife the perfon who gave 
out and began thofe pfalms and hymns that ufed to be fung by the 
whole congregation. 

2. As to the. number of thefe fynagogues, they muft have far 
exceeded thofe before the captivity, if any fuch then were ; fince 
Alaimon tells us, the rule was, that where ever there were ten Ba- 
telttim, or lfraelites of /ullage, there was to be a fynagogue (2) j 
and thefe were fo multiplied in our Saviour's time, that the city of 
Tiberias had no lefs than twelve, and in Jerufalem the Jews af- 
firm them to have amounted to four hundred and eighty (3) if 
thefe I aft are not fome what inlarged, as Light/hot fufpe&s, who 
thinks that thefe ten Balelnim were the elders and minifters of 
that fynagogue ('4.). 'Tis piain, however, that they were in great 
number, not only in Jerufalem and Pa/efiwe, but alfo in all orher 
places of their difpemon. And even in that metropolis, we find 

the Alexandrians, Ci/icians, Cyrena?ans y Afiaties y Libertines, who 

had their own feparate fynagogues (5) ; from which we may infer $ 
that there were many others which belonged to Jews of other na 
tions ; and the Jews tell us, that every handicraft had alfo their 
feparate ones (6) ; but this we will not vouch for. 

Wefliould ftretch this note too far, were we to give an account 
of the liturgy, ceremonies, and other particulars relating to thofe 
fynagogues ; the reader may fee them in the authors quoted in this 
note; and efpecially in dean Prideaux, who has collected all that 
is worth knowing concerning them, and to whom we refer thofe 

who want a fuller account of them (7). 

(50) Mat. xiii. {4. Luke iv. r6, ftq. (\) Afis xiii. 
15. {2) Trail. Vepbil. c z.Jeet. 1 ( 3) Gemar. '"' ' r c. 3. 

Ketubotb % c. 13. Beiacotb, tsf alib. Vid Maun, tthi fuj. . Bux* 
torf, Lixie. Rabb. fub. W pfj^. {4/ Cenlur . • ?6. 

(j) Jcls vi. 9. (6) Gemar. ubi fupra, •:: L "i. 

fub. an* 444. 
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we ffaall take a more proper time to fpeak bf them. Thus 
far had this gr£at man carried on. the reformation of the 
Jewifh church and ftate. As for the unWorthy fon of Jo- 
iada, whom Jofephus calls Manaffeh^ inftead of complying 
with the governor's orders of parting with his ftrange 
wife, he retired with her to Samaria to his father-in-law, 
and drew a great many other rebellious Jews after him, who 
l^ad Keen guilty either of the fame* or any of thofe enormous 
dimes which were then reforming at Jerufalem, and. went 
qnd fettled themfelves under the protection' of Sanballat the 
Samaritan governor (R ). 
Nehemi- Ho w long Nehcmiah lived after he had made this reforma- 
ih'sdeatb. tion, whether he continued in his place of governor, and 

whether he died in Judaa or in Perfect^ neither the text nor 



(R) The long interval between the $dnballdt t who obftru&ed 
Ezra in the rebuilding of the temple, and this, wjjofe daughter 
was married to Manaffes, has made fome writers fplit him into two; 
the one called by Exra the tiahmite, and not mentioned by Jofe- 
pbus ; and tjiis, whom the latter calleth a Cuthpan, who went over 
to Alexander, efpecially becaufe he is there affirmed, to have come 
over to his father-in-law in the reign of Darius Codomahnus (8\ 

This is indeed too glaring an anachronifm to be admitted ; for 
whoever compares the time in which Nebemiah returned from Je- 
rufalem into Perfia, viz. in the thirty fecond yeaT of Artaxerxes, or 
before Chrift four hundred and forty, two, and the reign of Darius 
Codomannus, An. 336, mufl fee that he could never have reached to 
this laft ; fo that either we muft admit two Sanballat s, and two 
fons-in law of the prieftly race, or fuppofe that Jofephus has mif- 
placed him in the reign of Darius Codomdnnus inftead { of Darius 
Notbus 9 and in the. high-priefthood of Jdddua inftead of that of 
Joiada, where, the text places him f . 

This is what the learned Prideaux (9) has taken a great deal of 
of pains to prove ; we (hall refer the reader to him, becaufe the 
argument would carry us too far. We (hall obferve by the by, 
that, upon his fuppofition, the Manajfts, whom the fame Jofephus 
makes to fucceed his nephew Eleazar f 10), will not be the Ma- 
naJTes, who married Sanballat' s daughter, and was expelled by 
Nehemiah ( 1 1 

As for Sanballat being called Cut bean by Jofephus, and Horonite 
by Ezra, the latter we have.lnewn to have been given him from 
Horonahit the place of his birth, and* that of Cuthean was a name 

of reproach, by which not only that hiftorian, but all the Jews, 
called the Samaritans. 

(8) Ant. L xi c. 7. + Nehem. xiii. 28. (9) ubi 

fupra, fub. an. 410. (10) Ant. I. xii. c. 3. ad fin* (11) 
Nebem. xiii. 28. 

Jofephus 
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Jofiphus •informs lis ; only; Jthct latter fays,/ that he died 
in an -advanced age u 5 and , indeed even at the time "where his 
book ends, ; he; muft have been, at leaft feventy years of age. 
In his -daysj . and -about .the eleventh year of Darius 
NotbuS) died the high-prieft Eliajhib, after he had enjoyed 
the pontifical .dignity forty years ; he was fucceeded;by 
his fon % Joidda, . called by Jofephus Judas™, the unwor- 
thy father of that Mdnajfes whom Nehemiab had forced 
to retire into Samaria for the fake of his beloved wife (S). 
Whilft ;that; governor lived, he fupported his character by 
the moft exemplary zeal for religion, juftice,.and the good of 
his nation 5 and the dignity of his office by a magnificent 
hofpitality. The ufual provifion of his table was an ox, fix 
fat fheep, with fowl, fifli, wine, and other things in pro- 
portion ; at which he entertained , befides an hundred and 
fifty of the head rulers, who eatconftantly with him, all the 
ftrangers of any diftin&ion, who 'Came from other countries 
to. Jerufalem ; all which he fupported at his own private 
charge, and without receiving any of the allowance wjiich was 
ufually paid to the governors of that province, which had pre- 



1 - 



u Antiq. 1. xi. fab fin. ult. cap. 5. w Id. ibid. c. 6. vid. 
Nehem. xii. 10. 

(S) Jofephus adds (12), that Sanballat, to compenfate him for 
the lofs of his right to the Jenvifb priefthood, which his birth in- 
titled him to, promifed to make him high-prieft of Satnaria y and 
to beftow on him the higheft place in the whole province. In or- 
der to which, he would eaufe a temple to be built on mount Qe- 
rizim like unto that of Jerufalem, of which he fhould have the 
high -priefthood. 

Accordingly, as our author goes on, that governor having gone 
over from the Per/tans to Alexander the Great, obtained pf him, as 
a reward for his fervices, leave to build that temple, and made his 
fon-in law high prieft of it, fo that all theapoftate Jews repaired to 
it j which Hill more increafed the hatred of thofe of Judara, who 
from that time looked upon them as fchifmatics. 

This ftory carries as flagrant an anachronifm (unlefs we fuppofe 
two Sanhallats as that we fpoke of in the lalt note ; that author 
tells us farther, that Manaffei fucceeding afterwards to the high- 
priefthood of Jerufalem in right of his great uncle (or, as others 
read it, nephew) came and took pofleflion of it ; but he doth not 
inform us how or whether he renounced his fchifm, nor how he 
was received by thole of Jud*a (\ We (hall give a further 
account of the building of this Samaritan temple in the next 
fe&ion. 



(ii) Ant. L xi. c. 7, 8, £2V. (13) «*■ 3- 
Vol.. IX. 4 A ceded 
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ceded him. After bis death, the face of that government 
was wholly changed. We hear no more of any governors 
of Judeeay but the country feems to have been joined and fub- 
jeft to the prefe&ure of Syria, from which the high-prieftg 
received their authority, a$ fhall be fecn in the next foftion. 
Year of All that need be added to this is, that dean Prideaux conclude* 
the Flood, the feven firft weeks ©f the feventy of Daniel's prophecy 
2590. with this laft reformation of Nebemiab abdvementioned 
r^°ft C which was finiihed, according to him, in the fifteenth year oi 
Chrift, J) a rius Notbus. The reader may fee his proofs for it in thai 
^-y«yj learned author ». 

SECT. II. 

The Stale of the Jews under the bigh-$rieft$ and 

Maccabees, 

ITHERTO we have had Ezra and Nebemiab for 
our guides ; after them we have no canonical books 
concerning the Jtwijh nation, fo that we fhall be 
forced to fetch all our intelligence from thofe of the Macca- 
bees, and to fill up all the chafms out of yofepbus ; for as foi 
profane authors, they were fo little acquainted with the J-ews^ 
that we have little or nothing from them, but what faltipn 
occafionally with other parts of their hiftory. Judaa ,bejng 
now become more ftri&ly a province of Syria, and under thi 
prefe£ture of it, the governors committed the adminiftratior 

of the Jewijh ftate to their b_" 
we may afcribe thfegreateft part of thofe misfortunes that befe 
their nation, to a fet of men, who afpired to that high dignity 
more through ambition and avarice, than any real zeal foi 
their religion, or the welfare of their country. This epochi 
begins with a iignal inftance of it, which is the more re- 
markable, becaufe we have it from Jofephus a , who is noi 
often apt to turn accufer of his brethren. 
Year of Johanan fucceeded his father Joiada in the high pricft- 
the Flood, hood \ about the thirty fourth year of Jrtaxcrxes Mncmon 
z$z6. Bagofes was then governor of S)ria and Phoenicia, and had 
Before contracted an intimate friendfhip wi>h Jejhua the brother oi 
Chrilt, the pontiff, and had promifed him a grant of the high- 
373; _ priefthood, fome few years after Jo/jurum's inveftiture. Je* 

jl)ua^ whom our hiiloriau calls ^jefus, came immediately U 

* Conned. I. v' Tub. an. 409. * Ant. i. act. c. 7. 
a £m xii. 1 1- zz. 

Jerufalm y 
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JeruftleAtj An3 acquainted his brother with it ; their inter- 
view wa* in the inner court of the temple, where the difpute 
arofe to fiich a height, that Johanan y in ftriving to throw him 
dtit of that holy place, gave hirri a mortal wound. Bagofes, 
Being informed of it, repaired immediately to the place, and 
upbraided the Jttus in die fevereft terms for thus making a 
foainbles of the temple of their God ; he ncrtt offered to en* 
rer into that holy place, but being obitru&ed by the priefts, f . 
he afked them angrily, whether they thought his living body 
more impure than, the dead carcafs which did lie there ; and 
without ftaying for an anfwer, he forcibly entered in ; and 
being fully informed of the fa£t, he impofed a heavy muldt 
upon the temple (A), which was not taken off, till the death 
of Artaxerxesy which happened about feven years after, had 
changed the face of affairs. However, they were not altoge- 
ther free from troubles ill the reign of his fucceffor; for Year of 
Ochus having conquered the greateft part of Phceniaa, as we the Flood, 
have feen in a former volume +, marched diredly towards 2648. 
Judaa, befieged and took Jericho^ and carried off a great Before 

V Chrift, 

.+ See voi. v. p. s 1. k f«q. onrsj 

,(A) This'fine, which our hiftorian fays, was fifty drachms, to be 
paid, out of the facred treafury for every lamb that was offered in 
the temple, can hardly be thought conliderable enough to extort 
fttth a complaint from him, if it was only confined to thofe two 
Jambs that were offered in the daily facrifice. For fifty drachms 
amounting but to a little above thirty one (hillings of our money, 
feven' hundred and thirty Iambs, the number offered every year, 
would amount but to eleven hundred and forty pounds twelve 
{hillings. 

Some therefore have thought there was an error in Jofcpbm, 
and that the fine was five hundred inftead of fifty drachms, though 
all the copies have it fifty ; but even this would be ftill too incon- 
fiderabje, confidering how he inveighs againft it as a great oppref- 
fion ; bcfide?, thofe governors were fel'om fo moderate in their 
fines, efpecially where th$ crime was fo enormous. 

We may therefore more reafonably fuppofe, that it was to be 
levied on all the lambs, not only of the daily facrifices, but on 
thofe of all the other feltivals, which amounted to a much greater 
number, as the reader may fee by what has been laid in a former 
volume, and on all thofe that were offered by private perfons, 
whether by way of free-will offering, or upon any other cafes, 
wherein the law required it f. 



f See Vol Hip 169, & feq. 208, XS Jeq. 
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ceded him. After his death, the face of that government 
was wholly changed. We hear no more of any governors 
of Judaa> but the country feems to have been joined and fub- 
jeft to the prefedhirq of Syria* from which the high-priefts 
received their authority, as fliall be feen in the next fe&ton* 
Year of AH that need be added to this is, that dean Prideaux concludes 
the Flood, the feven firft weeks of the feventy of Daniel 9 * prophecy 
2590. with this laft reformation of Nehemiab abovementtoned, 
rnf% C which \tfas finiihed, according to him, in the fifteenth year of 
* Darius Notbus. The reader may fee his proofs for it in that 
^■y*^ learned author *. 

SECT. II. 



The State of the Jews under the high-p iejis and 

Maccabees. 

F1TITHERTO we have had Ezra and Nehemiah for 
-i oar guides ; after them we have no canonical books 
*• concerning the jftwrjb nation* fo that we fhall be 
forced to fetch all our intelligence from thofe of the Macca- 
bees j and to fill up all the chafms out of Jofepbus ; for as for 
profane authors, they were fo little acquainted with the Jews, 
that we have little or nothing from them, but what falls "in 
occafionally with other parts of their hiftory. yud&a hi jng 
now become more ftri&ly a province of Syria, and under the 
prefecture of it, the governors committed the adminiftration 
of the Jewijh ftate to their high-priefts, fo that from this time 
we may afcribe thfegreateft part of thofe misfortunes thatbefe] 
their nation, to a fet of men, who afpired to that high dignity 
more through ambition and avarice, than any real zeal for 
their religion, or the welfare of their country. This epocha 
begins with a lignal inltance of it, which is the more re- 
markable, becaufe we have it from Jofephus \ who is not 
often apt to turn accufer of his brethren. 
Year of Johanan fuccee.icd his father Joiada in the high pricft- 
iheFtood, hood b, about the thirty fourth year of Ariaxcrxes Mmmon, 
z$z6. Bagofts was then gcvernor of Sjrla and Phoenicia* and had 
Before contradteJ an intimate friendfhip wi.h Jejhua the brother of 
Chrilt, the pontiff, and had promifed him a grant of the high- 
373- priefthood, fomc few years after yobanans inveftiture. Je- 
sSv**** j/Jjua, whom our hiitorian calls 'Jefus* came immediately t« 

* Conneft. I. v' Tub. an. 409. 1 Ant. 1. XV c. 7. b Nh 
hem xii. 1 1 . zz. 
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JtrufileMy And acquainted his brother with it ; their inter- 
view wai in the inner court of the temple, where the difpute 
arofe to fiich a height, that Jobanan> it* driving to throw him 
out of that holy place, gave him a mortal wound. Bagofes, 
being informed df it, repaired immediately to the place, and 
upbraided the Jrtus in the fevereft terms for thus making a 
(barnbles of the temple of their God ; he nctft offered to emit- 
ter into that holy place, bur being obftrufted by the priefts, 1 
he alked them angrily, whether they thought his living body 
more impure than the dead carcafs which did lie there j and 
without flaying for an anfwer, he forcibly entered in ; and 
being fully informed of the fa£t, he impofed a heavy mulit 
upon the temple (A), which was iiot taken off, till the death 
of /frtaxerxes, which happened about feven years after, had 
changed the face of affairs. However, they were not altoge- 
ther free from troubles ill the reign of his fucceflbr ; for Year of 
Ocbus having conquered thegreateft part o( Phoenicia, as we the Flood, 
have feen in a former volume f, marched directly towards 2648. 
Judaa 7 befieged and took Jericboi and carried off a great Before 

Chrift, 



+ See Vol. V. p. 5 i.&feq. \>\ 



,(A) TTiis'fine, which our hiftorian lays, was fifty drachms, to be 
$aid r out. of the facred treafury for every lamb that was offered in 
the temple, can hardly be thought confidefable enough to extort 
fucha complaint from him, if it was only confined to thofe two 
lambs that were offered in the daily facrifice. For fifty drachms 
amounting but to a little above thirty one (hillings of our money, 
feven' hundred and thirty Iambs, the number offered every year, 

would amount bur to eleven hundred and forty pounds twelve 

(hillings. 

Some therefore have thought there was an error in Jofe$hut 9 
and that the fine was five hundred inficad of fifty drachms, though 
ail the copies have it fifty ; but even this would be ftill too incon- 
fidcrab)e, confidering how he inveighs againft it as a great oppref- 
fion ; befides, thofe governors were felJora lb moderate in their 
fines, efpecially where th^ crime was fo enormous. 
* We may therefore more reafonably fuppofe, that it was to be 
levied on all the lambs, not only of the daily facrifices, but on 
thofe of all the other feftivais, which amounted to a much greater 
number, as the reader may fee by what has been laid in a former 
volume, and on all thofe that were offered by private perfons, 
whether by way of free-will offering, or upon any other cafes, 
wherein the law required it f . 
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number of Jeips captives, ; p^rt of; which he fenfc r into, jggypt 
and part into Hyrcania, along; the, Cafpidn, ,fea & . ^"V^hethei 
tbcy had engaged with, the Phoenicians againft that prince 3 
or by^wbat other way they had difobliged him, our authors do 
not tell us, nor whether his refentment flopped here, or was 
Johanan felt, many other part of J&daa. . About t^n years after, thai 
fucceedtdby j n t fo e eighteenth year of that monarch's, reign*, died^* 
Jaddua. hanan their, high-prieft in the thirty-fecond year .of his high- 

priefthoodyand was fucceeded by his fon Jaddua j and three 
years ,a£ter Ochus was poifoned by Bagoa^ who fet up his 
youngeft fon Arfaces on the Perfian throne, who was foon 
after iucceeded by Darius III. * 

In the fourth year of this prince's reign, the Jews gave 
him fuch. an inftance of their loyalty, as plainly fhewed they 
had not forgot what they had: fuffered from Ochus for fiding 
with^his-enemies. Alexander the Great having^refolved upon 
theiiege of Tyre, and beijjg informed that the Tyrians^ ana- 
tionvwhoUy given to trad.e, repeiyed all their provifions from 
Judaa, Samaria,, and Galilee, fent to, Jaddua the then high- 
prieft, to demand that fupply of them, which they were wont 
1 to pay to the Perfupi$. Jaddua modeftty excufed himfelf 
' • from complying with His demand, alledgihg, that his oath of 

fidelity, to Darius did not permit him to transfer that tribute 
to an enemy.' Alexander^ provoked at this refufal', had no 
fooner completed, the lw?ge, ot Tyre, than he. marched ftrait 
to Jerufalem y .. refolyed pupifli the Jews with as.great feve- 
rity-as he.^had done the Tyrians. He was advancing with 
full fpeeci towards their metropolis, when.the higji^prieft and 
the reft^of the people, fenfible of their imminent .danger, had 
reeourfe to God, and by their prayers, facrificesj-oand other 
a£b of humiliation, obtained a gracious promife from him, 
that he wpuld protedt' his temple and people from the ap- 
proach^ 1 Calamity. Ttr was* communicated to Jaddua in a 
dream 1 in which he was commanded to go arid meet the 
threatening coriquepr, ' an his pontifical robes, at the head of 
all his priefts, in their proper habits, and attended with the 
reft of the people drefleiin white garments. Jaddua obeyed 
on the next morning, and' having caufed tjie gates of the city 
to be- opened, marched in folemn proceffion at the head of his 
attendance, to an eminence called Sapha or rather Tzaphak, 
becaufe- it commanded the profpeft of the whole city and 
temple. 

i 

c Joseph, ex Hecat. 'contra. Afion. 1. i. Solin. Syncel. 
&aL r See Vol. V. p. 56. 
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..ils-fopn as the venerable prelate was got near enough for. 
Alexander to view the magnificence of his drefs,, efpecially the 
facred -name of God engraven on the front of his mitre, he was 
feifced wth fuch an awful refpe£t, that to the great furprize of 
bis- retinue, who were already glutting their eyes with the pro- 
fpe&ofa rich plunder, and a dreadful flaughter, the monarch, 
advanced towards him, and with a religious kind of veneration 
bowed to him, embraced him, and paid an adoration 'to the 
facred infcription on his forehead. Whilft the Syrians , 
Phoenicians, and others that were prefent, flood amazed at 
the fight, Parmenio, with his ufual familiarity, ventured to 
a£k him the reafon of his unexpected behaviour, and was an- 
fivered by the king, that this refpeft, which was not paid 
(0 the prieft, but to his God, was an acknowledgment for a 
vifion of the hke- nature, which he had favoured him with 
at Die, in which he promised to him the conqueft of Perjia 9 
and encouraged him in this expedition by a perfon with 
much the fame afpe£r, and the fame venerable drefs with the 
pontiff now before him. He then gave orders to march on 
to Jerufalem, and was attended thither by the high-prieft and 
his retinue, and conducted to the temple, where he caufed a 
great number of vic"Hms to be offered to the God of the 
Jews. Here the priefts ihewed him the book of Daniel, 
wherein it was foretold, that a Greek ihould in time conquer 
the Perfian empire ; and Alexander, underftanding it of him- 
felf, went away highly fatisfied with what he had feen and 
heard. On the next day he called the Jews together, and 
afked them what requeft they had to make to him, and was 
anfwered by the high-prieft, that they only begged of 
him the liberty of living according to their laws, to have the 
free exercife of their religion, and to be exempt from tri- 
bute every fabbatic or feventh year, feeing they were for- 
bidden by their law to fow or reap in thofe years. The fame 
favour they likewife begged of him in the beh.df of their bre- 
thren, who dwelt in Babylon and Media. ; all which being 
readily granted by the conqueror, he offered the Jexvs to re- 
ceive into his army all that were willing to lift under his 
ftandards, and to grant them the free exercife of their reli- 
gion, which drew a great number of them into hi« fer- 
vice tJ . 

The Samaritans, on the other hand, lefs fcrupulous about Saraari- 
their oath of fidelity, had fhewed themfclvcs more complying tans 
to that monarch's demands ; and, belidcs other fupplies, had drefs Alex 

andcr. 

d Antiq lib. xi. cap. ult. and fee before, Vol. VIII. p. m # 
& fcq. 
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fent him eight thoufand men to affift him at the fiege oi 
Tyre. As foon therefore as they were informed of the king's 
difpofition towards the Jews^ they began to entertaih fome 
hopes, that this was a proper time to apply to him for feme 
fuch-like grants for themfelves, to which their late fervices, they 
thought, did herter intitle them than the Jews difobedience to 
his orders. Bcfides, they were always ready to claim kindred 
with them, whenever matters went well on their fide j but as 
ready to drop, or even renounce it, whenever they fa w them 
in any danger or di (grace. Scarce therefore was the king got out 
df Jerufalem^ before they came in great pomp to invite him 'to 
honour their city and temple (B). Alexander did fcemingly 

give 

(B) Jofephus exprefsly mentioning this temple, doth plainly 
ihew, that it was built long before Alexander j and not, as he*e\fe- 
where tells us, by leave of that monarch obtained by SanSallat, 
whilft he was with him at the fiege of Tyre; for that fiege failed 
but feven months ; and fuppoiing chat he had ftopt another two 
months at the fiege of Gaza, as the fame author pretends, yet ail 
this put together would fcarce have fufficed to lay the foundations 
of fuch a great building, much Ie& for the finilhing it. 

But, as the learned 'UJber obferves, it is not likely that he fhould 
take Gaza in his way from Tyre to Jeru/alem, becaufe this faff did 
lie at fome days journey's diibnee on this fide of Gaza, fo that in 
that cafe he mull be fuppofcd to have part ic by, and then return- 
ed to it again with his army ; and who can believe, that he would 
penetrate fo far into Jud<ta, and leave Jerufalem untaken* efpe. 
cially when he breach d nothing but revenge againft that metro- 
polis ( 14* ? 

Add to this, that all other writers of Alexander** wars tell us, 
that he went directly into Egypt after the taking of Gaza. How- 
ever, granting he fpent thole cwo months in that fiege, what are 
nine months towards rearing fuch a building ? For this and fome 
other reafons, there have not been wanting thofe who hare looked 
upon this concert between the Jetvi and Samaritans, as an inven- 
tion of the Jeivip hiftorian, tiumpt up to give a kind of prefe* 
rence to his own nation, 

But this is perhaps faying too much ; however, a temple there 
was built upon mount Garizim, which, if finiflied in Alexanders 
time, muft have been began long before his coming into Judys', 
let the Samaritans have their pcrmilfion from which foevcr of the 
PerCinn monarchs j though, if we were to venture our conjecture, 
mignt it not have been obtained from Ocbus, and about the timr 
when the Jenvi had incurred his difpleafure, either for fiding fcith 
the Phoenicians* or fome other mifdemeanor ; and might not the 
Samaritans , who watched all opportunities to get the better of 
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give them a gracious reception, but put off the defired vifit 
till: his return from Egypt. They then petitioned that they 
might, like their brethren of Judesa* be exempted; from the 
tribute of every feventh year, fince, like them, they neither 
Cowed nor reaped inthofe years. They were thereupon afk- 
cd, what country they were of? and upon, their anfwerjng 
that they were Hebrews^ but called Sicbemites by the Sido~ 
titans? the queftion was put peremptorily to them, whether 
they were Jews ? But they, afraid perhaps to anfwer in the 
affirmative, in a place where tbey could be fo eafily confuted, 
did then difown the title ; and the king, who had not leifure 
then to inquire further about it, difmifled them with a pro- 
mife, that he would examine their claim after his return. 
He did fo accordingly, and granted them the fame exemption 
as he had the Jews ; f jr thofe Samaritans who had aflifted him 
at the fiege of Tyre, having likewife fignalized themfelves 
in Egypty which that prince conquered with a furprizing 
quicknefs j it is not improbable, this immunity was granted 
to them as a reward for their fervices. In the mean time the 
temple at mount Garixim proved the fourcs of continual 
evils to the Jews, and the conlbnt afylum of their apoftate 
brethren, jvho never failed to go over to the Samaritans , as 
foon as they found themfelves in danger of punifhmcnt for any 
enormous crimes c 

Alexander at the fame time was no lefs kind to the Jews, Jews Jet- 
a great number of whom, at his return into Alexandria he tied at A- 
fettled there among other nations, and endowed with many lexandria. 
privileges and immunities, allowing them the free exercife 
of their religion, and admitting them to the fame franchifes 
and liberties with his own Macedonians*. But what gave 
them the greateft advantage over their Samaritan rivals was B 

c Hecatjeus Abdek. ap. Jofeph cont. Apion, I. ii. f I- 
dem, ibid. & bell. Jud. I- ii. c. 36. Vid. & Qu int. Curt. lib. iv. 
cap. 8. 

them,' have fo far ingratiated themfelves into that exafperated 
prince's favour, by renouncing, as ufual, all kindred with them, 
as to obtain a grant to build a temple for themfelves ? 

This once fuppofed, there will be time enough for that work 
td be fihifhed by or even before Alexanders time, and the Sanbal- 
tat of Ne.bemiab may have probably lived to have laid the founda- 
tion of it This will likewife in fome meafurc account for Jo/c- 
fbus*s anachronifm, which may be no other than a wilful over- 
fight, it being a lefs difgrace to his nation to reprefent this grant 
as obtained, not for any mi/behaviour 0/ theirs, but for thor fcrvices 

done by the Samaritans. 

an 
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an infurre«9ion ! made in their capital againlt. his favourite^ 
dfomachus, Whom be had made governor of Syria andiifc* 
kftinc. The Samaritans^ upon fome difcontent againft him, 
ran in a tumultuous manner to his palace, fet h on fire, and 
Samari- t>urnt him in it; which fo exafperated that monarch, . that he 
tans «r- caufed all that had had a hand in that atrocious deed to.be 
felled. put to death, and the reft to be driven out of the city, 
Year of 'which he repeopled with his own Macedonians y and granted 
•he Flood, ifa reft of their territories to the Jews** From; this time, 
2668. t fo 0 fe t h at f ur vived the (laughter having fettled themfelvcs at 

r>f^ Shechem^ that city became the metropolis of the Samaritan 
thrtit, h As f or fjj 0 f e e }ght thoufand, who had ferved under 

him, he fent and fettled them in Tbe6ais 9 the remoteflpart 
of Egypt, to prevent their raifing any frefli infurre&ion among 
their countrymen. As for the Jews, they continued ftiS 
in his favour both in Pale/fine and out of it, only thofe that 
were in his army were like to have forfeited it, by their ftiff 
refufal to aflift at the rebuilding of the temple of Beius, 
which that monarch had began. They urged in vain, that 
their law, of which they were proihifed the free exercife, 
forbad them to have a hand in fuch an idolatrous work 5 
they were made to undergo fome fevere punifliments, but, 
to his furprife, they bore them with fuch invincible con- 
ftancy, that, being more overcome by it than by. their other 
pleas, he difcharged them from his fervtce, and fent them 
into their own country 1 ; and he himfelf dying foon after, 
left his empire in the confufed ftate we have feen in a former 
volume *. Four years after him died alfo Jaddua the Jewijb 
high-prieft, in the twentieth year of his pontificate, and was 
fucceeded by his fon 0nias 9 who enjoyed that dignity about 

one and twenty years. 

With Alexander died the profperous ftate of the Jews, 
and their country, being fituate berween Syria and Egypt, 
became fubjeit to all the revolutions and wars, which his 
ambitious fucccllbrs waged againft each other; being fuc- 
ceffively invaded and captivated by the. Syrians and Egyp- 
tians, and conftantly oppreffed under either government. 
At firft it 



Jaddua 
fucceeded 
by Onias. 



as we have feen elfewhere, given, together 
witii Syria and Phoenicia y to Leomedon tjie Mi tylenian y one 
of Alexander's generals k , and confirmed to hirn by a Second 
partition treaty, but he being foon after Gripped of the other 



* Idem, ibid. Euseb. Chronic. 
1. ii. 1 Joseph, ex Hecat lib 

VI II p. 246, & feq. 2;8, & 270. 
Chron. Joseph. Antiq. 1. xi. c. ult. 



h Joseph, cone. Apion. 
i. contj Apion. * Vol. 

k Chron Alex. Euseb. in 
See alfo Vol. VIII. ubi fupra, 
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two byJPtclmj, Judaa was the only one whicbv.ftood firm 
to him from a fenfe of" their oath of alleeianceV To that the 
Egyptian king was forced to invade it with a powerful ar- 
my, an|^ccordingly did lay clofe liege to Jerufalem. The 
place, being ftrongjy fortified by art and nature, might have 
found him work enough, had not a fuperftitious fear of 
breaking the fabbath prevented the befieged making any de- 
fence on that day ; which being underftood by the king, Jerufalem 
he caufed it to be ftormed on the fabbath, and took the ta fo n 
city accordingly without any oppofition 1 (C). This did not, Ptolemy, 
however, prevent his, treating thern with great feverity ; he 
carried near a hundred thoufand of them captives into Egypt , 
but reflecting foon after on their known loyalty to their former 
conquerors, and the fapred regard they paid to their oaths, 
and being by tjie taking of Jerufalem become mafter of Judaa 
and Samaria* he committed the keeping of feveral confider- 
able garifons both here and in Egypt to them ; and having 
made them fwear allegiance to him, and to his heirs and fuc- 
ceflbrs, he endowed them with the fame privileges they had 
enjoyed under the Macedonians. Of thofe whom he carried 
away into Egypt* he chofe about thirty thoufand of the ftout- 
eft to fill his garifons, the reft he fent, fome to afTift them 
with provifions, others into Libya and Cyrene (D), which 
he had lately fubefued Appian adds, that hg cjemolifhed 

the 

1 Agathar. ap. Jofeph. cont. Apion. 1. i. Arist. in libel, 
de 70 interp. m Id. ibid. 

(C) This is t|ie account we have from the authors quoted a- 
bove ; and we (hall meet in the feque! with fome other inftances 
of they ew$ chufing to be all maffacred, rather than fight or fly 
on the fabbath ; but Jojhpbus, loath to expofe this weaknefs of 
their?, has given this tranfaftion another turn, and pretends that 
Ptolemy, having been- peaceably admitted into the city, under 
pretence of offering fome Sacrifices there, did immediately break 
his articles, and poffefs himfelf of it 

There is indeed nothing in that prince's Qharacler, but what 
Ihews him to have been capable enough of fuch perfidy : but it is 
not fo probable, that the Jews, Co flrongly attached to his enemy, 
could be weak enough to admit Jiim in$o their city, efpecially 
with an efcort fufficient to fubdue it j befides, it is plain that he 
treated them, not like friends that had given him an amicable en- 
trance, but like a viclor that fubducd them by force of arms. 

(D) From the latter of thefe were defcended the Cyrenean Jenvs t 
among whom was Jafon, author of the hiftory of the Maccabees ia 
five books now loll, but of which th^ fecond book of the Macea* 

Vol.- XI. 4B 
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an infurre<Stion made in their capital againft his favourite An- 
dromachusy whom he had made governor of Syria and 
Ujlinc. The Samaritans^ upon fome difcontent againft him 
ran in a tumultuous manner to his palace, fet it on fire, and 
Samari- burnt him in it j which fo exafperated that monarch, that he 
tans ex- caufed all that had had a hand in that atrocious deed to be 
felled. put to death, and the reft to be driven out of the city, 
Year of which he repeopled with his own Macedonians y and granted 
the Flood, t he reft of their territories to the Jews z . From this time, 
2668. t h 0 f e that f urv j vec j t he flaughter having fettled themfelves at 
Ch°/T Sbecbem, that city became the metropolis of the Samaritan 
rl 9 k& h . As for thofe eight thoufand, who had ferved under 

him, he fent and fettled them in Thebaic the remoteft part 
of Egypt) to prevent their raifing any frefh infurreftion amon<* 
their countrymen. As for the Jews y they continued ftill 
in his favour both in Pale/line and out of it, only thofe that 
were in his army were like to have forfeited it, by their ftiff 
refufal to affift at the rebuilding of the temple of Belus y 
which that monarch had began. They urged in vain, that 
their law, of which they were promifed the free exercife, 
forbad them to have a hand in fuch an idolatrous work; 
they were made to undergo fome fevere puniftiments, but, 
to his furprife, they bore them with fuch invincible con- 
stancy, that, being more overcome by it than by. their other 
pleas, he difcharged them from his fervice, and fent them 
into their own country 1 ; and he himfelf dying foon after, 
left his empire in the confufed ftate we have feen in a former 
Jaddua volume *• Four years after him died alfo Jaddua the Jewijb 
fueeeeded high-pried, in the twentieth year of his pontificate, and was 
ly Onias. fueeeeded by his fon Onias y who enjoyed that dignity about 

one and twenty years. 

With Alexander died the profperous ftate of the Jews, 
and their country, being fituate between Syria and Egypt, 
became fubjedt to all the revolutions and wars, which his 
ambitious fucceflbrs waged againft each other ; being fuo 
ceflively invaded and captivated by the Syrians and Egyp- 
tians, and conftantly opprefTed under either government. 
At firft it was, as we have feen elfewhere, given, together 
with Syria and Phoenicia y to Leaned on the Mitylenian, one 
of Alexander *s generals k , and confirmed to him by a fecond 
partition treaty, but he being foon after dripped of the other 

R Idem, ibid.EusEB. Chronic. h Joseph, cont. Apion. 

I. ii. 1 Joseph, ex Hecat lib. i. cont. Apion. * Vol. 

VII f p. 246, & feq 2158, & 270. * Chron Alex. Euseb. in 

Ci.roji Jo. km. Antiq. I. \i. c. alt. See alio Vol. VIII. ubi fupra, 
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two by Ptolemy, Judaa was the only one which flood firm 
to him from a fenfe of their oath of allegiance 5 fo that the 
Egyptian king was forced to invade it with a powerful ar- 
my, and accordingly did lay clofe fiege \o Jerufalem. The 
place, being ftrongly fortified by art and nature, might have 
found him work enough, had not a fuperftitious fear of 
breaking the fabbath prevented the befieged making any de- 
fence on that day 5 which being underftood by the king, J er ufa!em 
he caufed it to be ftormed on the fabbath, and took the taken by 
city accordingly without any oppofition 1 (C). This did not, Ptolemy, 
however, prevent his.treating them with great feverity ; he 
carried near a hundred thoufand of them captives into Egypt , 
but reflecting foon after on their known loyalty to their former 
conquerors, and the facred regard they paid to their oaths, 
and being by the taking of Jerufalem become mafter of Jud&a 
and Samaria , he committed the keeping of feveral confider- 
abJe garifons both here and in Egypt to them ; and having 
made them fwear allegiance to him, and to his heirs and fuc- 
ccffors, he endowed them with the fame privileges they had 
enjoyed under the Macedonians. Of thofe whom he carried 
away into Egypt^ he chofe about thirty thoufand of the ftout- 
eit to fill his garifons, the reft he fent, fome to a/lift them 
with provifions, others into Libya and Cyrene (D), which 
he had lately fubdued m . Appian adds, that he demolifhed 

the 

1 Agathar. ap Jofeph. cont. Apion. 1. i. Arist. in libel, 
de 70 interp. ,n Id. ibid. 

fC- This is the account we have from the authors quoted a- 
bove ; and we (hall meet in the fequel with fome other inftances 
of the Jews chufing to be all maflacred, rather than fight or fly 
on the fabbath ; but Jofepbus, loath to expofe this weaknefs of 
their, has given this cranfaftion another turn, and pretends that 
Ptolemy, having been peaceably admitted into the city, under 
pretence of offering fome facrifices there, did immediately break 
his articles, and po fiefs himfelf of it 

There is indeed nothing in that prince's character, but what 
ihews him to have been capable enough of fuch perndy : but it is 
not fo probable, that the Jews, Co ftrongly attached to his enemy, 
could be weak enough to admit him into their city, efpecially 
with an efcort fufficient to fubdue it j befides, it h plain that he 
treated them, not like friends that had given him an amicable en- 
trance, but like a viclor that fubdued them by force of arms. 

(D) From the latter of thefe were defcended the Cyrenean Jenvs, 
among whom was Jafon, author of the hiltory of the Maccabees in 
five books now loft, hut of which the fecond book of the Macca- 

Vol. XI. 4-B bets 
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the walls of Jerufalembtfore he returned home However, 
he Ihewed fuch kindnefs to thofe yews that came to fettle in 
Egypt, that great numbers of them, being attracted, partly by 
the fertility of the countr y, and partly by the great privileges 
they enjoyed, flocked thither from other parts o. 

By this time the Samaritans, who daily increafed in num- 
ber, ftrength and wealth, by the continual concourfe of apof- 
tate yews, made Shechem their metropolis, inlarged and 
beautified it, and, as we hinted before, made it the head of 
their fchifmatic fe£t ; and as they were neither fo fcrupulous 
gbout their oaths of allegiance, nor fo*tenacious of the pre- 
cepts of the Mofaie law, as their rivals of yudaa were, they 
f'eldoin made any fcruple to fide with the ftrongeft, and, if 
occafion required, to comply with the will of their princes, 
even in things which were abfolutely forbidden by their law. 
This policy, which they never loft light of, as the fequel will 
foon (hew, not only freed them from the many persecutions 
which the Jews underwent, but made them fare much bet- 
ter under every government than they, fo that from this 
time, not only thjfe who fled from punifhment from yudaa, 
but a m.ich greater number came over to them to avoid, ei- 
ther p*rfccuiion on account of their law, or the tyranny and 
An account oppreifi >n of their govern >rs. As therefore this left became 
of tbeSi- f 0 numerous and po verful, as tj make a considerable figure in 
maritans. tne J L > ZU ;/J J hi (lory 9 our readers will doubtlefs expect to be 

informed how rar their religion agreed or differed from that 
of the Jews ; and iy wnat {"trail ge arguments they have, ever 
iince their reparation, endeavoured to prove their claim of 
precedence to, and to retort the imputation of fchifm upon 
them, fince we have already feen that they were originally a 

u Appian. Syriac. p. 119, & fcq. 0 Joseph. Antiq. 1. 

xii. c. 1. 

hees is nn epitome (1^) ; of the fame country were thofe Cyrenean 
"Jews mentioned by Sc Ltiie(i6) 9 and that Simon who helped to 
Lear (lie » '•of, of hiift (17) 

Thh Je-wjb colony grew in time fo numerous, as to have a 
thou! and of tliern put to death for one mutiny in Vcfpajtan* time ; 
and vet in a fuecceding reign, thev proved ftrong enough to maf. 
cer the whole province, and, as Xipbilhtus tells us in the life of 
"Trajan, to maflacre two hundred thoufand inhabitants of other na- 
tions. 

(1 HA 2. Maccah. ii. 23. (16) Acl. ii. 10. vi. 9. 0~) 
i'lalth. xiivii. 52, W alii. 

mixture 
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mixture of Guthemis and other foreign nations, fent thither 
by the Affyrian kings in (lead of the ten tribes carried away 
captive by them, and now become a more mixed and mon- 
grel nation, by the conltant refort and incorporation of all 
the renegate Jews. This digreffion, if it be really fuch, is 
fo much the more neceffary heie, becaufe it will be impofli - 
ble without it to dive into thofe perpetual jars and difputes that 
have been ever fincc, and are ftill carried on, between thofe 
two nations with the utmoft irreconcileable hatred. How- 
ever, that we rnay contract as much as puflible, we fhall on- 
ly give here what is moft material concerning their tenets, 
and throw all their fabulous authorities and pretences, as well 

'us aeainft them, in the marein (El. The 
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following 



(E) We fhall begin with the account which the Samaritans give 
of their origin, in oppolition to that which we have from the facred 
books, concerning them: ift, They boalfc themfelves defcended 
from Jofepb by Efbraim ; they pretend, that when Jojhua entered 
into the piomifed land, he caufed a temple to be built upon mount 
Garizim, and appointed Ruz of the feed of Aaron to officiate as 
high-prieft, from whom they boaft to have an exaft genealogy and 
uninterrupted fucceffion, down to this very time. They neither 
own Jeroboam's fchifm(itt), nor the tran {'migration of the ten 
tribes ( 19), but give the following account of their going out, and 

returning into the land. 

The kiogs of Jerufalem and Syria, fay they, having revolted 
again It Bacbtnezzar (lb they call Nebuchadnezzar), he came and 
look Jerufalem, and went from thence to the Sbecbemites, whom 
he ordered to leave that country in feven day*, under pain of being 
all maflacred, which they d:d accordingly. The itrangers whom 
he fettled in Judaea and Sbecbem toon afrer could not live there, 
becaufe the fairert fruits of the land were tainted with a mortal poi- 
fon ; the king of Babylon having .hereupon confuted fonie of the 
antient inhabitants, wa* aniwered, chat the on'y remedy to that 
evil, was to fend the Hebrews thither again ; which that prince 



envt 



and Sbecbemites, to return together each into own land. 

Here a d 'pure arofe between them, whether they mould go 
and rebuild the temple of Jerufalem, or that of Garizim Ze~ 
rubbabelw** for the former, ^dSanballat for the latter, and each 
pleaded the fan&ion of the pencateuch, and each pretended that 
the copy of his antagonift was corrupted, rt>at of the former being 
expreitly for e Jerufa>em y and the other for Gu>iz>m 

To end the winpu.e, they agreed, that that ^)py, which with- 
flood the fie/y trial, ftou d be the authentic one ; upon which Ze- 

08) 1 Kings ch. xiijCjf/^ (ig) 2 Kings, cb. xvii 
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following articles therefore are a fhort fummary of their faith 
in common with, and in oppofition to, that of the Jews. 

i ft, 

ruhbabel having flung his own into the fire, it was immediately con- 
famed, whereas that of the Samaritan chief came three times un- 
touched out of the flames. 

This mrac'e, they add, having determined the controver fy in 
their favour, the Icing honoured them with rich prelents, and fent 
Sanballat at the head of his ten tribes, to take poiTeffion of mount 
Garizim, where he rebuilt the temple in difpute. This account 
they give us out of an old Samaritan chronicle, which they pre- 
tend to be or great antiquity and authority , but thofe who have 
examined it, tell us, that it was written in the reign of fomc of the 
chriilian emperors, and after Conftantine (20 J, unlefs we fuppofe 
it to have been continued from time to time. However, let the 
chronicle bear what date it will, it is plain by the Samaritan wo- 
man's queilionto our Sav:our (2 1), Our fathers nuorjhipped on this 
mountain, and ye fay, that Jerufalem is the place, that they claimed 
this .luiiioricy long before ; and accordingly, their pentateuch, of 
wnich we fhall fpeak by and by, among other interpolations, has 
changed the word Ebal for that of Garizim y where-ever thofe two 
mountains come in competition. 

The Jew. on their fide, have not been fparing of their fidi- 
ons, as if they had chofen to confute their antagonilts by this way, 
rather than by the authority of the facred books. Jofephus tells 
us of much luch another conteft that happened in Egypt, between 
thofe of his nation and the Samaritans about thefe two temples ; 
and which arofe to fuch a height, that it was like to end in a fedi- 
tion, had not Ptolemy Philometor put an end to it in the following 
manner (22). 

He ordered the contending parties to bring their caufe before 
him, and to have it pleaded by proper perfons, with this condi- 
tion, that thofe who were caft fhould lofe their heads. There ap- 
peared but one advocate for the Jews, viz Andronicus the fon of 
Mejfalami ; but he pleaded his caufe fo well againll his two anta- 
gonilts, whom our author names Sabb<eus and Theodore, that he 
gained his point, and they loft their lives < 23). 

-Another antient author (24), whom the Jenvj pretend to have 
lived belore the deftrudhon of Jerufalem, but by his mentioning of 
the Saracen empire, mull have wrote at leait fix hundred years af- 
ter (25) ; tells us, that when Ezra and Nebemiah were rebuilding 
the temple, the Samaritans came with an army of a hundred and 
eighty thoufand men to befiege Jerufalem ; but that thofe two 

(20) De hac, <vid. int. al Hottinger. lib. Jofue, feu chron. Sama* 
fit. tn exercitat Antimorin. {zij obn iv. 20. (22) A/itiq . 
I xiii. c 6 (2$) Vid. Bafnage hifioir. desjuifs, torn, z.part. 
i.c 1 &feq. (24, Rah Eliezer, Pirke Abbotb, c. 38. (2;) 
Vtd. Prid t lib. vi.fub an. 409, £tf aucl % ab eo utat. 
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I ft, They believe in one God, and in his fervant Mofcs^ tfhxr n~ 
and that Garizim is the only place of God's worfhip. The 
Jeuos^ fay they, follow other teachers, other precepts, taken 
from their other books, traditions*, and expofitions \ we flick 
clofe to the five books of Mofes^ and rejeci all other writings, 
all other authority and interpretation, and guide our faith and 
practice folely by the precepts of our law-giver. Accordingly 
they never admitted any other books but the pentateuch (F). 

2dly. They always circumcife their males on the eighth 
day, never deferring it upon any account, as the Jews do, 
fome of them till the hour of death fG). 

^dly, They never allow themfeives to have two wives, 
or to marry their nieces ; but the Jews do both. 

4_thly, Tliey are bound to warn themfeives every morning, 
after either matrimonial converfe, or any accidental defile- 
ment, fo that they look upon every vefTel and houfhold- fluff 
they touch before fu ch an ablution, to be poliuted. 

5thly, They obferve the fabbath with the greatefl: ftri&nefs, 
never meddling with their wives on that night, lighting no 

chiefs, having affembled three hundred priefts, did pronounce the 
higher excommunication again!! them f. Thefe priefts were fol- 
lowed by three hundred young men, who held each a copy of the 
Mofak law in one hand, and a trumpet in the other, which they 
blew whilft the priefts were excommunicating them, upon which 
they were immediately put to flight. 

(F) In confequence of this, they rejefl all the prophetical and 
hiitorical books, as written in favour of the Jews, and efpeciaily 
of the houfe of David; they dcCpifc the Je^wijb pretence of oral 
tradition, and all their targums and talmuds. 

They value themfeives for having preferved the antient Hebrew 
character, and -curie the new one, which was fince introduced by 
Ezra, whom they brand with the name of impollor, and who, they 
pretend, fubltituted it to the Mofaic one, for the fake of thofe other 
books which he foifted into the Jeuoifl? canon (26). 

(G) Efpeciaily in countries where they are not tolerated, (uch 
as France, Portugal, Spain, &c, and where, for fear of being difco- 
vered by the fear of circumcifion, they wholly neglect it, and out- 
wardly conform with the religion of the country for the fake of 
trade Some of them, however, when they arc grown either 
rich enough, or old and qualmifh, will come over into England, 
Holland, &c. to be circumcifed. Aa for thofe that die wichouc 
circumci/ion, fome of their friends generally come and circumcife- 
them in their coffin, and lay the prepuce by them, after which the 
coJiin is immediately nailed, and carried to the grave. 

I Debacvli. Vol III p 3 I 3, 314, & net E. (26) Fid. 
Bntmtg. ubi fufra, cap. 3 £jf 4., /. vii, c. zj. 
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fires, nor ftirring from their houfes, unlefs to go to the fyna- 
gogue, where they read forne portion of the pentateuch, offer 
up their prayers to, and fing the praifes of, God. 

6thly, Of all their folemm feftivals, thepaflbver is by them 
efteemed the chief ; they likewife obferve the other two of 
pentecoft and of tabernacles with great exadinefs, and the 
grand faft of expiation with uncommon ftriftnefs. 

yrhly, They never offer any facrifice but on mount Ga~ 

rizim p - 

8thly, They boaft a continued fucceffion of priefts from 
Ruz the fon of Pbinias 9 the catalogue of which is preferved 
by them with the utmoft ftridtnefs ; and their high-pri eft al- 
ways makes his refidence at Sbecbem, now called Naploufe^ 
from whence he ifliies out his directions to the whole feci: for 
keeping their feftivals, and whatever relates to the Mofaic ob- 
fervances (Hj. From this fhort fcantling of their faith and 

practice, 

' Vid. int. al. Basnao. ubi fupra. 

(H) This feci is ftill very numerous, not only in their metropo- 
lis, but in Dama/cus, Gaza, Cairo, and other parts of the Ottoman 
empire, betides thofe which are difperfed into the northern parts 
of Europe and Afia. But fo ignorant are thofe of Turky, efpecialiy 
of cofmography, whatever they may be as to their religion, that 
they took the Englijh Jews to be of their fe&, and England to be 
only a confiderable city (27), as appears by a letter they wrote to 
them fome time fince, and mentioned by the author lall quoted ; 
but if they really held thofe tenets which the Jews attribute to 
them, they mult have been no lefs ignorant in point of their re- 
ligion. Among other errors they charge them with, that: of believ- 
ing the godhead to be a corporeal being would be fufficient to fhew 
their ftupidity, but Credat Jud<zus. 

Epipbanius, who ranks them in the catalogue of his heretics f 28), 
tells us, that they worfhipped the Terapbims, which Rachel had 
ftolen from her father Laban, and which they digged up from under 
the oak, where Jacob had buried them ; but, it is likely, he took 
up this calumny upon fome Jeivijb authority. He adds, that they 
were, like the Jews, divided into four feels (28), and gives us there 
the different tenets of each, but they are not worth dwelling 
upon. 

A modern traveller informs us, that in a letter they wrote to 
him (29), they acknowledged the book of Jojhua ; but they 
meant moft probably their chronicle we have lately mentioned, and 
which they ftyle the book of Jojbua. However, a more rightc- 

(27) Id. loc. ult. citat. (28J Heeref. 9. (29) Ludolpb" * 
letter prin led at*. 1688. 

ous 
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practice, one would be apt to conclude, that, except thofe 
points which related to their fchifm, they had been much ftrift- 
er obfervers of the Mofaic law, than the Jews ; but, what- 
ever they may have proved in later times, we fhall meet 
with fuch flagrant inftances of the contrary in the fequel of this 
and the next fedtion, as will eafily convince how ready they were, 
upon the leaft danger of perfecution or fevere ufage from their 
governors, to facrifice their religion to their intereft and fafe- 
ty. However, even in this one point of their fchifm, it is 
manifeft, they were guilty of moft flagrant forgery in cor- 
rupting their pentateuch in many places, in order to colour t °£™t gn 
their fetting up a new temple with fome fhew of divine autho- t ^~ c b* 
rity. It is true, all the variations cf this book are not of the 
fame heinous nature, fome of them feem even imputable to 
the ignorance of the tranferibers from the new Chaldee of Ez- 
ra to the old Samaritan character, fuch as their often miftak- 
ing of letters, in the former by reafon of their fimilitude, as 
the beth for the capb, the daleth for the rejh y which in th« 
Samaritan are very unlike. Others again may be looked up- 
on as explanatory interpolations, fuch as we have obferved, 
Jojhua and his fucceflbrs, down to Ezra and beyond, have 
thought neceflary to add to the text. But there are cer- 
tainly feveral notorious ones, which could not but be defign-r 
edly made to fupport their caufe againft their Jewifl) anta- 
gonifts. The reader may fee fome few of them in the mar- 
gin (I), enough, however, to convince him that this Sama- 
ritan 



ous judge than the Jenvijb rabbies has fumrned up their character 
in few words, when he told them, that they worfhipped they knew 



ems 



(I) We have already taken notice of their fubftituting the word 
Garixim to that of Ebal, in that p .'ace of Deuteronomy, where God 
commands the Ifraelites to build an altar ($\); according to 
which corruption, they pretend that JoJIma actually built the faid 
altar on Garixim, and that it is the fame they have facrificed 
upon ever fince 

* 2dly, They have interpolated, between the twenty-fifth and 
twenty fixth verfes of the eighteenth chapter of Exodus, all that 
we read in the firft of Deuteronomy from the ninth to the fourteenth 
verfcinclufive ; and in the tenth of Numbers, are inferted the fixth, 
feventh, and eighth verfes of the rlrll of Deuteronomy, between the 
tenth and elventh verfes. All which are doubtlefs wilful corrupti- 
ons to fervc their caufe. Thefe and all the other alterations in 



(30) John iv. 77.. 



(-,1) Dent, xxvii. 4 d 5. 

that 
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rztan is not the only true authentic sopy, becaufe in the old 
Hebrew character, and that of Ezra only a tranfcript of it, 
becaufe in the new introduced Cbaldee, as fome learned men 
have thought, and particularly a modern one q , who has giv- 
en it by far the preference above the Jewijh > thofe who are 
acquainted with his notions, need not be told what induc- 
ed him to this unaccountable partiality. 

Ho vv and when this manufcript came into the hands of the 
Samaritons, is hard to guefs j the general opinion is, that it 
was brought into Samaria by the prieft, whom Ezarhaddon 
fent to inftrudr. the new inhabitants of that country. The 
book was not unknown to feveral antient fathers, particularly 
Origen and St. jferom^ who both underftood the Hebrew 
tongue; but they have given us no light about it. The 
opinion of fome learned moderns r is, that it was brought to 
Samaria by Manajfes, Sanballafs fon-in-law lately mention- 
ed, and that it was tranferibed from that of Ezra, fince we 
£nd in it all the emendations and explanations which that in- 
f pi red fcribe is fuppofed to have made to thofe five hooks ; 
and confequently could be of no older date, much Jefs have. 

been brought by that Hebrew prieft above-mentioned (K). 

However, 

♦ 

3 Whiston. r F. Simon, hift. crit. V. T. 1. i. c. 10. 
Prid. ubi fupra. 

tTiat pentateuch, the reader may fee carefully collected by the 
learned Hettinger (32^, and in the collations made in the laft vo- 
lume of Walton 's polyglot. 

(IO If it be afked, how he could inftruft thofe flxangers in the 
worflirp of God, unlefs he had brought fome fuch book along 
with him from the place of his captivity > fome anfwer, that he 
taught them no more than he knew by tradition (3 3 N ; others dif-' 
tmguilh between the whole pentateuch and an epitome of the law 
contained in fome of the chapters of Deuteronomy (34 s , which is 
chat which they fuppofe he brought with him to Samaria 9 fince 
both kings and prie Its were bound to keep a copy of it written 
with their own hand. Their reafon for i'o thinking is, that jf 
they had had the whole pentateuch, it is hardly to be fuppofed 
they would have continued fo Jong in their idolatry. But here 

they forget that even this epitome contains as ftrong and feverc pro- 
hibitions and threatcnings againfl: it, as can be found in any other 

pare of the Mofaic books ; fo that it is more likely their attach- 
ment to their country gods, rather than the want of proper boob 

' 5 z > Ever at. rout. Morin. (33^ Vid Prid, ubi fupra. 

I j 4.) Vandal, epijl. ad Morin. inTvaflat.dt Jdololat. 
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However, each fyftem has its difficulties, which are not eafl- 
ly folved ; all that we fhall add concerning this book is, that 
hefides this copy written in their old character in the Hebrew Two ver- 
tongue, they had another written in the vulgar language fpok- f lom °J lt - 
cn among them, becaufe, like the Jews, they had forgot the 
old Hebrew? and were accuftomed to a mongrel mixture of 
rfffyrian, Babylonijb? and Cbaldee. Befides this, they had a 
Greek verfion of it for the fake of their hellenifiical brethren, 
as the Jews.had the fcptuagint 5 and it is probable, that this 
was the verfion which is mentioned by Cevcral antient fa- 
thers f , fince they cannot be fuppofed to have underltood ei- 
ther the original one, or the vulgar veifton of it. The old 
Hebrew copy did aftei wards remain unknown to the chriftians 
during near ten centuries. Scaligcr was the fiift modern who # w 
got intelligence of it ; after which it was brought over into brought 
^Europe, and printed in the polyglots of Paris and London? i n t 0 Eu- 
the latter of which is by far the beft and moft correct, as well rope. 

r African. Evseb. Dion. Tarsens. & al. ap Pkjd. 

ubi fapra. 

to inftrucl: them, was the caufe of their fo long dividing their 
worfhip between the God of Ifrael and their own. 

A late cricic has made a bold, but ftrange, pufh to reconcile all 
thefe difficulties, by abfurdly fuppofing the pentateuch to have 
been written on the other fide Euphrates, by the prieft, who 
wa* fent from thence into Samaria, for the inftruction of thofe 
flrangers. To this end, he, it feems, thought fit to give them a 
jliort fketch of the creation, flood, and other occurrence-, that 
happened before the giving of the Mo/aic law ; and that he wrote 
it in the old Hebrew, becaufe he was unacquainted with the Chal- 
dee ; and th*t this happening precifely at the time, when the 
Jejisfi volume of the law was found out by the high prieft and 
bro ;ght to Jo/tub, he got a copy of it, and inferred it at the end 
cf liis own work, as very proper to bring men to the knowledge of 
,ne one tr ie God ; and, laftly, that the Jews, rinding nothing to 
object again ft the author or his work, have adopted the latter as 
conformable to their law and hiftory. This critic has not ventur- 
ed to fee his name to his book, but fent it abroad under a fiftinous 
utle C3>) J however, Ex ungue leonem, he was not long uncover- 
ed or unconfuted. % 

Upon the whole, the general opinion is, that this pentateuch 
was brought by the prielt fent by Ezarhaddon into Samaria, and 
mat after the rupture of the Jews and Samaritans, the latter wil- 
fully corrupted thole places of it which made again!* them, and 
conlequently, that the Je-wi/A one is by iar thu more authentic of 



rue two. 



135) Sentiments de cuejfte Tbfofy. de Ihlland* 
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9 

as the Latin verfion of it 1 ; the further particulars of it we 

refer to the margin (L). 

We return to Judaja y which we left in the poffeffion of 

the king of Egypt, but which he was, about five years after, 
forced tp abandon to Antigonus and his fon, who came againfi 
him with a fuperibr army. Ptolemy contented himfelf with 
(Jemanding the cities of Ace, Samaria, Joppa, and Gaza^ and 
%o carry off an immenfe booty, as' well as a* gr?at number 
Year of of inhabitants, whom he fettled, jn Alexandria, and endowed 
fhe Flood, with confiderable privileges and immunities, as Alexander had 
2687. £j 0 ne before him- He was then defigning to make that city 
before t h e metropolis of Egypt, and was fo well fatisfied with the 
vhrift, faithfulnefs and ufefulnefs of the Jews, that he fpared no en- 
3 couragement to allure them thither; infomuch, that vaft 



Tews \ Sock nurn ^ers flocked continually to it from Judaa and Samaria, 
to Atexan- ch^lg to live under fo generous and friendly a prince in a 
dria. foreign country, rather than in their own, under the tyran- 

* 

* Vid. ScALiq. de emend, temp. c. 7. Usser. epift. ad L. 
Cappel. Walton, proleg. in Poiygl. Morin. Prid. & aL 

< ■ 

(L, Scaliger, haying received from the Sbechemites an account of 
this pentateuch, by a letter which he publiflted anno 1676, ac- 
quainting him among other things with this pentateuch; did in an- 
other work (36) complain, that none of the learned of Europe had 
endeavoured to procure fome copies of it, feeing it might probably 
be of great fer vice in adjuftingthe fcripture chronology. This a- 
waked t Jie curiofity . of archbi/hop Ufber^ who, as he tells us in his 
letter to L. Cap?J/us t had obferved, that this book had been quot- 
ed by feveral antient fathers and other writers, down to Gaza and 
Syncelluiy and particularly by the learned Origen in his book againft 
Celfus, From *hat time this great prelate fpared nithex pains nor 
cod, till he had. procured five or fix copies of it from Syria and 
Paleftine^ ^nd compared theni with thejewijb ; and here he thought 
he had found feqc the perfon who had. corrupted them, namely, one 
Dojttbeus, mentioned by Origen againft Celfus ; but this difcovery 
has .not. been uqiverfally received.. Hqwever, it is from his copies 
xhat# r a/fo» printed that pentateuch in hispolyglot,(37;; fince then fe- 
verai other copies were procured from.the fame place by other learn- 
ed pcrfons in Europe (3,8). -.Thofe who arc willing to know more 
of the Samaritans and their pentateuch, may confult, hefides the 
letters of Sealiger, teudolph 9 arid Ujber abovementioned, the author.* 
quoted in the margin (39), 

(35^ De enwtdat. temp. /. vii. (37) Pro/eg ti.ad Polyglot. 
(38) Vid^Mcrin, exerc, 1. in Pentat. Hamar. Calmtt. Prid & 
*!. (39) Hettinger % ubi Jupra, Cellar, high foot hor. Htrhr. Prid. 
/*pw. Pa/nag, t*m. 2. t. 1. e. I . £sf fcf al 

. nicat 
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Jiical government of AntittbUs « (Mj. .Tjius Was JW^i 
become the fubjeft of the difputes o£ and fcene of war be* 
tween Antigonus king of Upper Afia^ Seleucus king of Syria* 
and Ptolemy king of The partisans of this laft pre- 

tended, that he had riot undertaken to put Afia under the 
government of Sdeucus\ but upoh condition that Ccele-Syrid 
bud Ph&nicia fliould be relinquiffied to him. Thofe of S'e- 
leucus ori the cbntrary maintained that Ptolemy was no fur- 
ther concerned in the war, than to help him to conquer thofe 
provinces allotted to him j in proof whereof they urged, that^ 
after the defeat of Antigonus^ Lyfimachus and Caffander had 
afligfted thofe provinces to Seleucus w . Accordingly we find; 

u Joseph. Ahtiq. 1. xii. & cdnt. Apidn. 1. i. & ii. w VicL 
Usser. fub A. Ad 3721. 

(Mj[ Among thofe Jews whom Ptolemy's kindnefc ctretf into 2?- 
%ypt 9 Jofepbus (40) mentions Hezechias, one \of the chief- pri efts, i 
man of learning and probity, and about^fitfty years of age, who be- 
came acquainted with Hiecataut the Ahderite* a Jerfbn trained up 
under Alexander the Great, and now in great credit at the Egyptian 
court. Him Hezechias did fo well inform 6f the religion, laws, and 
cuftoms of the Jews, that he wrote a hiftory of that nation, down 
from Akrahani to his tinie. The bodk is no\v loft ; but Jofephus 
Quotes fo m£ny pafiages out of him in favour of the jfaw, that a 
heathen Writer, who lived in Trajan's time; did very much queftion 
either the genuinenefs of the book, or the fincerity of the author 
(41). Had he been better acquainted with them, he would never 
have called either in queftion ; and it is more than probable, that 
Heeataus's great opinion of them prdcured the natidn greater fa- 
vours from Ptolemy, than they might htave otherwife mfct with. 

The J '*wi/k hiftorian quotas another ftory out of the fame au- 
thor, to ftiew how far his nation was averfe to the fupfcrflitions of 
the heathens. It is of bne Mofollam a Jew, who was fuch an ex- 
cellent markfinan, that he (hot a bird dead with his bow,' whilft 
a foothfayer in company was perfua'ding them to pbferve its mo- 
tion, and fleer their courfeby that of the bird: This aclron hav- 
ing drawn feme bitter invectives againft our Jedv. from his fuper- 
ftitious fellow-travellers, he only laughed at their folly, for expecting 
to leaYn their fortune from a bird, that was fo palpably ignorant of 
its own. Whether Mofollam Was more minded to dilplay his /kill 
in (hooting, or exploding the fuperftition of other nations, 'tis but 
too plain, thofe of his own were generally of another mind, with 
refpfccl to foothfaying, altroiogy, divinations, and fuch-like fuper- 
ftitious train. 

. * 

f 40 ) Lib. i. cont. Apfon. (41^ tier tnn, Phil. *pud Origen, cont 
Qlf. lit 1, 

4 C 7 tbftt 
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that this laft enjoyed that of Judaa fome while, with a tax 
of three hundred talents of filver, upon condition that the 
Jews fhould be governed by their own laws, and that their 
high-priefts Ihould be their only governors *. 

This prince very much imitated the clemency and gene- 
rofity of the Egyptian king, a character which was quite op- 
posite to that of Antigonns, who was of fuch fierce nature, 
that he fluck at no cruelty, falfhood, or tyranny that ferved 
his turn. This made great numbers of the Jews to fall a- 
way like wife from that tyrant to Seleucus, who gave them 
much the fame privileges and franchifes thathis competitor did 
in Egypt. He built fixteen cities in Lejfer Afia, which he, 
from his father, called Antioch, nine he called by his own 
name, and fix by that of his mother Laodicea ; three from his 
firft wife Apomea, and one from Stratonice his laft wife ; in 
all thefe he fettled fuch confiderable colonies of the Jews, es- 
pecially at Antioch in Syria, that they became almoft as con- 
fiderable a part of thofe cities, as they were at Alexandria* 
Hence that nation came to fpread themfelves over Syria and 
Lejfer Afia, whilft Judaa became ftill thinner of its own in- 
habitants, till it was again recovered by Ptolemy \ after which 
they came ftill over to him from the the provinces of Antio- 
chus 9 and ftill encreafed the number of thofe whom he found 
in Babylon - y from all whom he received fuch confiderable 
fervices, that he fpared no favours nor encouragement to faf- 
ten them to his intereft. 
Year of Soon after the recovery of Judaa by Ptolemy Soter, died 
the Flood, Simon the Jewijh high-prieft in the ninth year of his pontiri- 
2707. cate y . He had fucceeded his father Onias, and had been fo 
Before eminent for his fan&ity and integrity, which fhone in all his 
Chrift, adtions, that he was furnamed the juft. He was the firft 
2 ^lL ^ . pontiff of that name, and the excellent character which the 

author of EccUfiaJlicus gives of him % (hews how highly he 
defjrved the furname which his nation had given him. But 
he was no lefs remarkable for his other virtues, as a Jewijh 
prince and governor, witnefs his repairing and fortifying the 
temple and the city with high and ftrong walls, his fa- 
mous ciftern covered with brafs, which he caufed to be made 
in Jcrujalem, as a rcfervoir for water, and which was of fuch 
capacious Circumference, that the author compares it to a 
fea ; but his nioft confiderable work was the (unfiling of 
the canon of the Old Tejla?nent. } of which we have already 

" Vid. Su lp it. Sever, hill. facr. I. ii. VEi/ira. chron, 

CIi. 1. 1, & icq. 

fpukn 
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fpoken (N). He left a fon named Onias, but he being then 
but an infant, Eleazar^ Simon's brother was fubftituted high- 
prieft in his ftead. He executed this office fifteen years, but 
with this difference » that whereas fill the high-priefts before 

had 

(N) It has been already obferved, that the books of Ezra, Ne- 
bemiab, and of the chronicles, could not have been infer ted into the 
canon by thofe two infpired writers; fiift, becaufe there are in them 
fome marginal correction?, which muft have been infeitcd by fome 
of their fucceifors ; and, fecondly, becaufe fome genealogies are 
carried down vaftly beyond their time, fome even down to (hat of 
Alexander the Great 

The book of Eftber like wife feems to have been written after 
their time, and, as fome think, the prophecies of Alalacby. As there- 
fore this Simon the Jufl is by all the Jews mentioned as the la ft 
of the great fynagogue we have el fe where fpoken of, and was a 
man of fuch eminent piety and learning, it is not unreafonabie to 
fuppofe, that he put the finifhing ftroke to the facred code, either 
by inferting the books above- mentioned, or, if they had been 
received before, by revifii)^ and giving a final fanftion to them. 

As for the genealogies, whoever continued them, that work 
feems to have been done before him. Had he been the author 
of them, it is likely he would have brought them down neater 
his time. 

However, from his pontificate is dated the compleating of the 
foe red canon of the Old 1 'eft 1 anient which was thenceforward re- 
ceived and conveyed without revifal or correction ; from this time 
the Jewijb doctors applied themleives wholly to ftudy, explain, 
and comment upon them, and their expofitions were in time receiv- 
ed with as great fubiniflion as the facred books themfelves. 

This is that Simon of whom the Talmud ifts tell us fo many won- 
ders, fome of which we have formerly mentioned f, fuch as that 
during his priefthood the fcape-goat was always broken in pieces 
down the precipice, which was an omen of God's acceptance ; but 
after his death the Saracens ufed to catch and eat it ; that the 
ribbon tied about the neck of it always appeared white, another 
good omen, but after him it appeared ofuier red ; they ted us 
likewife (42 s , that during his time the ivettern branch of the fa- 
cred candJcltic never went out; that die (new-bread, and two 
loaves of the full-fruits, ufed to be multiplied to fuch a degree, a, 
to fuffice all the prielh who were then up'»n dury ; that two flicks 
thrown on the fire of the altar kept it b'l.mng :iad clear all the 
whole day ; with fome other fuch token* ot the divine favoui, 
which ended with his death. AH which, tho.c u ho are acquainted 
with the allegorical language of the Tal.wt.iy'>, are fo far from un- 

f Fid. Vol. Ill p 2'U /A/'.'. T, (1.2) Mijh'ui in 

dcrihm:iiii ,T 
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had fat as prefidents of the fynagogue, or grand council b 
the Jews, Simon was fucceeded in this laft dignity by one 
Antigonus of Socho y a man of great learning and piety *. This 
man, who the Jews tell us; was the matter of Sadaoc, the chief 
of the Sadducean fe£t, taught, that our ferving of God ought 
to be free either from flavifh fear of punifhment, or from felf- 
ifh hope of reward ; and be wholly difinterefted, and flow 
from the pure love and fear of that iupreme being* Hence 
jti/e 9/ the his difciple being unable to relifh fuch a fpiritual dodtrine, took 
Saddu- it into nis head, that his mafter meant no more by it, than 
tee*- that there were neither rewards nor puni/hments, nor evert 

life after this ; which notion became in time fo rife among 
the richer fort of Jews, that they inonopolifed all the great 
places in church and ftate, as we fhall fee in due time, 

Antigonus by this became the head of a new kind of fyna- 
gogue, which continued from this time to that of yhhudah 
Rakkodejh) the compiler of the Mijhna^ as the old 6ne 
had from Ezra to Simon the juji ; the difference be- 

Of the 

tween them was; that the old one had bellowed their time 
Twrftl™ anc * kk° ur in collecting, revifingj and cbmpleating the 
&Uo#ors cahon of the 0ld Tefttment ; the latter was wholly em- 

0 ' ployed in expounding and commenting upon it. Thefe, 
therefore, whom the authors of the New Teflarhent call 
by different names; fuch as doctors; fcribes, lawyers, 5 rulers, 
and fuch like- affected to call themfelves Tannaim- or traditi- 
onalijis *>, becaufe they handed down their eXpofitions and doc- 
trines by oral tradition to their difciples; and their authority 
once quoted in any of their fchools upon any point, either 
put an end to the controverfy, or the recufarit was looked up- 
on as an apoftate from his mafter ; and as all other difputes 
in political affair^ were to be decided by the law of God, of 
which thefe Tannaim were the interpreters, fo they were cho- 
fen alfo to affift, and fome of the moft corifiderabfe for learn- 
ing, zeal, Es>V. to prefide in all the courts of judicature, from 
the Sanhedrin or great council of the nation^ confiding of Se- 
venty two, down to the more inferior ones, which they had in 

a De hoc vid. lib. Juchafin, Shalfliel. tt. Levita in Cabbala, 
&al. b Vid.Buxrortfr. Lexic. Rabb. fub voc. 

* ■ • 1 ■ 

derftanding either as literal truths, or as Mions of thofe writers, 
chat they rightly look upon them as fo many figurative phrafes, to 
exprefs the flouriffiing condition of the Je<wi/b religion and com- 
monwealth, which from that time began to go from bad to worfc, 
till the bxaVe Mmccchtu raifed it again to its ancient luflre. 

every 
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every city ; and upon this account they were alfo called coun- 
sellors «. 

'Ptolemy? furnamed Philadelphus? having fucceeded his fa- Year of 
ther in Egypt? the Jews found in him as great a protestor as the Flood, 
they had in Ptolemy Sitter ; and with this advantage, that the 271 5. 
fon, being a great lover of learning, and upon the point of Before 
rearing his noble library at Alexandria? as we have clfewhere Chrift, 
defcribed *, did ftrive to oblige them with greater favours 2 ^ m 
than any of his predeceflbrs had done, in order to obtain from U/v%* 
them a copy of the facred books, to be tranflated into Greek? 
and depofited there among that immente number of volumes 
which he had procured from all parts of the world. This ver- 
fion is that which is commonly known by the name of feptu- 
agtrtt ; our great UJher places the making of it in the feventh 
yiar of that monarch's reign ; we have already mentioned 
ibmething of it in the place above quoted, where we promis- 
ed to fpeak more fully of it in this chapter. And indeed, 
when we confider how much this performance has been cele- 
brated, hot only by the rnoft learned Jewijh writers, but al T 
fo by the antient fathers as well as many celebrated moderns ; 
how much it has been cried up, as a work manifeftly con- 
duced by a miraculous providence, arid as fuch referred to 
and quoted both by our Saviour and his apoftles, and by all the 
primitive writers of the chriftian church ; it will perhaps be 
expe&ed, that we fhould be fomewhat copious upon it. But 
when we refledt on the other hand, that all thofe eminent 
writers have not only blindly followed their romantic leader, 
but have in many cafes embellilhed his furprizing account 
of this tranfa&ion ; that Arifieas? the firft broacher of this hif- 
tory, has only covered himfelf with the perfonage, if not 
with the name, of a heathen writer and an officer of Ptole- 
my's guards, that he might be the more lihpral of his incenfe 
to the J.evjijh nation ; that he is guilty of fevcral flagrant a- 
nacbronifms, and of a manifeft faHhood, at the very threfhold 
of his account, in making Demetrius Phalereus? the pretended 
promoter of this great work, a great favourite of the king^ 
when the contrary plainly appears from what we have 
heretofore faid on that head toi this volume + ; when wc 
confider that Jofephus? Arijlobulus? a Jezvijb peripatetic phi- 
lofopher, Pbilo, the Talmudi/Is, and other rabbies, either 
only copied, or in fome cafes improved upon, him j and laft- 
ly, that thofe antient fathers, Jujlin Martyr? Irenans? Cy- 
ril, Ckryfojlom? Aufiin? Epiphanius? and others, have too 

« VidcMARK xv. Luke xxiii. <?o. Acts v. * 
S«c before, p. 75. \ Tbid. p. 46. 
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greedily Aval lowed up the Jewrjb account of this pretended 
miraculous vci lion, by reafon of the preference which Chrift and 
his apohies feem to have given it either to the original, or to 
the other veiiions then extant, not perhaps lb much upon its 
being more authentic than any of them, much lefs than the 
original, as becaufe it was the in oft in vogue, and bell under- 
stood oy the generality of the Jews ; we hope, upon all thefe 
conliderat ions our readers will calilv excufc our not entering 
into fo ipaaous a held, and be content with the fuccinct ac- 
count we Ihull now give them of it in the margin (O). 

All 

(O) The accoant we have of this veifion, out of the book which 
goto under t he name or Aiijhai % and out of" thole other authors 
who nave followed him, is in lubihmce follows: Ptolemy Pbilu- 
JLipbui, a gioat lov er of learning, was inriching the nob.e library 
Vriiicii hau been begun by hi* father, when Demetrius Phaltreus, 
who had the infpecuon of that work, acquainted him, that there 
were certain bool^ held (acred among the Jtnns, which highly de- 
fen e J a pace in his collection, if they could by any means be 
procured, He advifed him at the fame time of a method, in ail 
likelihood the moil effectual, to prevail upon the Jcwijb lanhedrin 
io? lend tho:e volumes, together with a fufHcient number of learned 
jnen to Alexandria, to trai.flate them into Greek, namely by a gene* 
ja; ledcmpnon of aii me Jevuifk captives thac had been taken dur* 
ing tne iace wars. 

Upon inquiry, the number of them was found to amount to 
abouc a hundred thoufand ; at which Ptolemy was fo far from being 
difwou raged, thac he cauled an edict to be ilfucd out for a total re- 
seaie, and the fum of twemy drachms per head 10 be paid for their 
redemption out of his own vreafury ; fo that the whole amounted 
so fax nuudred and iixty M em*. Jo/epiws 9 who has only abridged 
k»<lc a. nhor, doch ) et differ from h:m, in that he make) cue pr.ee 
or every redeemed fl.tveto have been a hundred and twenty drachm?, 
and. yet thep'um tola] to have amounted but co four hundred and 
&u\ taient-, tnouy.li there were, according to him, a hundred and 
sweaty thouiand per.ons releafed 

Alter thU iignal favour to the Jcwijh nation, the king fent a 
jpicruiid Globally laden with preients to EUax.a>\ the then J 'ewiji 
mgh-pr ell ; who on his fide readily complied with the king's re- 
quell, and lent him, with the copy of the facred books, written 
m lerteis of gold, feventy two Jews, weil (killed in the Hebrew 
and G>-eek tongues, and a letter of thanks for li is noble prefents, 
m which he congratulated him on his glorious undertaking, and 
*v lifted him good iuccefs in it. 

Ptolemy received the interpreters with uncommon refpeft, and 
p.nd l.tca a regard to tJie facred volume, that he bowed hinilell 

( i } J-sf-fi I, xii . c . Z. 
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Ail that we ftiall add here will be two or three remarks 
concerning this work ; the firft is, that there was near that 

time 

{even times down to the ground before it ; after which he enter- 
tained his guefts with fuitable magniiicence feven days fucceffivel/, 
alluring them, that he mould efteein the day of their at rival as an 
addition to the glory of his reign. They were conducted three 
days after into the ifland of Pharos , which lfcood about feven furlongs 
from Alexandria, where Demetrius placed them in a fumptuous edi- 
fice, conveniently fituated near the more, and where they immedi- 
ately fee about the work. 

Their method, according to Arifteas, was to fit at it from fix in 
the morning to three in the afternoon ; after which they returned 
into the city, where they had their victuals and other neceflaries 
prepared for them at the king's expence Whenever any diffi- 
culty was ftarred, they debated it in a full affembly ; and when 
me point was fettled, a fair tranfeript was made, and fent to 
Demetrius, till the whole verfion was finiihed, which took up only 
ievenry or feventy-two days. 

PMo % an Alexandrian yew, who was fent on an embaffy to Cui- 
us Gvfar, loon after our Saviour's death, has greatly improved 
tne itory of Art fleas, and fpeaks of this verfion as altogether mi- 
raculous 2) ; for he adds, that upon comparing the feveral inter- 
pretations of thofe feven cy men, which y according to him, had 
been carried on by each of thern feparately, there was not found 
jo much as the difference of a word between them all ; but that 
tney had rendered every period, not only in the fame ienfe, but 
ii» :ne fame phrafe, word, and order, throughout the vfhole ; from 
whence he infers, that they were all divinely infpired. He men- 
tions nothing either of Arijieas or Demetrius Phalereus, probably, 
becaufe he would not be luf petted of having copied and inlarged 
the former. 

Juflin Martyr, who has adopted this extraordinary addition of 
Pkila, tells us that Ptolemy had cau fed the interpreters to be 

iiMt up, each in a feparate cell, to prevent their communicating 
iftfiir thoughts to one another ; that by the conformity of their fe- 
veral traniiations, he might the more eafily judge of the faithfumefs 
of the whole verlion. He adds, that when they came to be com- 
pared together, there was iuch an exact conformity between them 
x\, that the king, who looked upon it as altogether miraculous, 
lent the intrepreters home laden with hencur and with the ncheit 
p°ei ernes ; and received their writings with that veneration which 
vva: due to books divinely infpired. And as a further confirmation 
of the whole, he tells the Greeks, to whom he writes, that he had 
'.'c i thole very cells, whiht he was at Alexandria, and that c ho i e 

f 7, Limit. Mof. I ii. If Legat. ad&efar. [\\ Cohortat, ad 
\en ,'s t p 14. {3 dial. con. Trvpbon. 
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time a vcrfion made of the facred Hebrew books into Greek , 
and with which the Hellenifijews were fp highly delighted, 

thai 

that mewed them to him afliired him, that they had the whole 
ftory from undoubted tradition. 

His account of this verfion is fomewhat different, in anothei 
work of his (4), where he tells us, that Ptolemy fent to Herod king 
of the Jews, for thofe facred books ; and that upon their being 
fent in their original tongue and character, which were unknown in 
Egypt, he had been forced to fend to him for fome interpreters to 
tranflate chem into Greek which being Jjkewife complied with, 
copies of that verfion were ftill every-where to be feen in the hands 
of the Hellenift Jews in his time. 

After this ample teftimony of the good and learned martyr, we 
need not wonder if fo many antient fathers 5) have embraced the 
Itory, and looked upon that verfion as divinely infpired ; and fbme of 
them have given it even the preference to the original, in thofe places 
where the difference between them could not be reconciled (6). 
Epipbanius, who lived about the middle of the third century, and 
pretends to have preferved the letter which Ptolemy wrote to the 
Jews to obtain this verfion from them, has given us a copious ac- 
count of it (j) ; and, to what has been faid by Jrifieas and the 
other authors abovementioned, has added fome other circumftances 
by way of improvement ; fuch as that there were but thirty fix 
cells, into which the interpreters were Ihur up by two in each , 
that they had no windows, but received their light from the top 
by fky lights ; that each couple had a book given them to tranflate, 
which when finifhed, was conveyed to the next cell, and fo on to 
the third, fourth, cjfV and fo on to all the reft, by which means 
each book was tranflated thirty fix times ; that they were confined 
to their work from morning to evening ; after which each couple 
was conveyed in a fcparate boat to the royal palace, where they 
fupped with the king ; after which they were fhut up, each in their 
feparate chamber, till the next day, when they were again conveyed 
to their refpeclive cells 

When the whole book of the Old 7 e {lament had gone through 
the thirty fix couples, their verfions were read before the king by 
thirty fix readers, whillr. a thirty liven th held the original in his 
hand, with which they were compared ; and at the end were fo\ind 
to agree in every relped, both with the Hebrew and with each 
other, to fuch a degree of exa&nefr, that Ptolemy looked upon 
thofe interpreters as divinely infpired, and caufed their feverai 

I 

(4} /Jpolog. it. Iren. cont. Here/ lib iii. Clem, dlexand. 

Stromnt. lib. 1 . Hilar, in pf ii. kj exxxi. Cyril Hierofol. Cat he. j 

4.. Au^ufl. cizfit Dei, I xviii. c. 3$. De eonfenf Evangelijl <• j 
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that Philo tells us % they inftituted an annual feaft in me- 
mory of it, and made a yearly vifit, in folemn proceffion to 

the 

a In vie. Mofis. 

works to be depofited in his library of Brucbium, which; as we have 
obferved in the hiftory of Egypt (8), held the fir ft, as that which was 
called Se'-apium held the fecond rank. 

The Talmud s of Jerujalem and Babylon agree in moft of trusfe 
particulars abovemencioned, but pretend that Ptolemy fentforthofe 
feventy two Jeivi/b elders, without ac ,uainting them what work 
he deh'gned to fet them upon, till they were arrived at Alexandria 
when he caufed them to be all fhut up, each in a feparate cell, 
and gave them the facred books to tranfla'e Some of thofe an- 
tient rabbies there quoted fay, indeed, that he fent only for feven 
of them, which was indeed more than enough for the work ; they 
all agree with the reft, that God did fo direct their pens, that all 
their verfions were exactly agreeable both to each other, and to 
the original. 

Laftly, and to name no more, St. Clement of Alexandria ( 9) and 
Eu/ebius ( 10 quote fome fragments out of one Ariftobulus> a peri- 
patetic Jew of Alexandria, who is faid to have wrote a comment 
on the pentateuch, and to have dedicated it to Ptolemy Philometor, 
to whom he had been tutor. In which dedication he mentions 
this Greek verfion, which had been made by Ptolemfs command, 
and under the direction of Demetrius Phalereus. 

The two fathers abovementioned quote therefore this comment 
to prove the poflibility of Pythagoras, Plato, and other Greek philo- 
fophers, having taken moft of their philofophy out of the facred vo- 
lumes, fince they had been tranflated fo long before in that known 
language. 

The reader may fee by what has been extracted out of all thofe 
authors, both Jewijb and Chriftian, that the (lory of this verfion 
has gained confiderabiy by every hand it has gone through; and this 
improvement, as well as fome other variations which arc found a- 
mong thofe writers, is one main argument why the far greater part 
of our modern critics reject it as a Jewijb device, calculated to ad- 
vance the g'ory of that nation. 

But this is not the only plaufible argument againft. it. We have 
obferved in the text above fome material objections that are juftly 
urged againft the pretended Arijieas, who is the firft writer of this 
ftory, particularly, that he was a Jew in difguife, noiwithftanding 
his pretending to be a heathen and one of Ptolent^i guards ; and 
this appear* firft from his ftyle, which is fraught both with he- 
braifms and with panegyrics on the Jewifi nation. 2. The praifes 

(3) See before, p. 57. (c^ Stromat. lib i . & <v (10) 
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the. ifle of Pharos , where it had been made by the feventy 
two.. Ifraelitijb elders : whereas the more zealous Hebraijing 
Jezvs, who looked upon it as a vile profanation of their holy 
religion, conceived fuch horror againit it, that they inftituted 
a fait in memory of it. Thefe even add, that the day on 
which it was began, proved as faral to the Ifraelites, as :hat 
on which yeroboam fct up the golden calves at Dan and E^fh- 
d, and that the fky was covered with thick darknefs Jh-rcc 
days fucceffively °. The Sa?naritans have iikewife laid claim 
to the glory of this verfion, and pretend that their high-pj : iclt, 
as well that of the Jews^ having been invited by Pt&lci>iy t . 
come at the head of a number of learned men to carry «n 
work, upon a review of both tranflationsj that of the Sama- 
ritans had been preferred to the Jewijb one, and placed in ti>» 
library of the Egyptian monarch f. 

But whether all the books of the Old Tejlament were trans- 
lated at once, and by the fame fet of men, Or, as fome con- 
tend for, only the five books of Mofes^ we have no fufficient 
ground to affirm \ the latter doth, however, appear the more 
probable of the two, from the difference of ftile and exact- 
nefs, which manifeftly appears in them ; for that of the pen- 
tateuch is not only more faithful and agreeable to the original, 

b In lib. Sop herim. Vid &Scalicer. not. in Chronic. Euseb. 
fub ann. 1134. f Lib. Jofue. fup. Gitat. 

he gives to the Egyptian king and court, are not only apparently 
falfe, but feem aifo calculated to advance the^credit of the Jews. 

The vaft expence which he makes Ptolemy "to have been at to 
get this verfion perfe&ed, and which, put together and computed 
ar the moil moderate rate, muft have amounted to near two mil- 
lions iterling ; the fending for feventy twp elders, that is fix out 
of each of the twelve tribes, ap a time when the names and tribes 
of Ijrael were abforbed into that of Jews, feems only a compli- 
ment on the fanhedrin, which confifted of that number, efpecialiv 
confidcring that a much fmaller one would have fufficed for the 
work ; the extraordinary anfwers which thofe interpreters are faid 
to have given extempore to the king's queftions ; and laftly, the 
tfory of Demetrius Pbalerem being fuch a great favourite with that 
monarch, and the viftory which the latter is there affirmed to have 
gained at fca over Aiitigonus^ and which is mentioned by no other 
writer ; all thefe put together, render the whole account very in- 
• credible. But our defign is not here to confute it, but todiredl our 
readers to thofe authors who have wrote more copioufly on that 
fubject, and which he will find in the margin K n) t 

(11) Dupin* Script EcchJi*Ji. parr. I« e % 6>fe8. iii.Simon bijl.crit. 
P. T. I ii. e. 2. Ufftr. Hoday, Prid, Convcft.Jub. a. A. C 27]- 
Calmit fub wee $fpt*tite t til aL 
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but fccrns fomewhat more antient, and in the Alexandrian di- 
alect: ; whereas that of the other books is more loofeand in* 
correct and fometimes renders the fame Hebrew word differ- 
ently from that of the Mi fate ones, which feems to intimate, 
that they had been done by different hands, and at fome df fiance 
of time. Thus much, however, is more than probable upon 
tiid wiiole, that if the fir ft verfion went no farther than the 
jwrtuteuch, the Hellenifi Jews, who found fo great a benefit 
\\om it, did not go long without having all the reft of the i'a- 
£{e*j volume tranilated in the fame tongue. 

v £jric. fe ond is, that our learned UJber has fixed the time 
*5 this vccfion to this year, as he beiteved the main parr of 
the,,hiftory, which we have of it under the name of Arijleas\ 
-\r be true and genuine ; for had he placed it later, it could 
not havj coincided with the time of Eleazar, who is there 
mentioned as the Jewijb high-prieft, who fen t the feventy two 
tran flators into Egypt y and who died about the beginning of 
the f dlowi ig year j and had he placed it earlier, it would 
have been before Ptolemy had married his fifter Arfinde ; 
whereas the Jewijb pontiff is there introduced :is compli- 
menting thir princefs, in his letter to the king, as his fitter 
and queen* 

Our. laT: and mod material remark is, that whatever 
wonders an 1 fables the Jews may have invented, and the 
Cbrifiians (Wallowed, concerning this verfion, yet it was not 
without the conduct of a divine providence, that thefe facred 
books were tranilated into a tongue fo univerfally known and 
fpoken, fo many centuries before the completion of thofe pro- 
phecies which they contained, and which wpre in due time to 
be fulfilled by and under the promtfed Meffiah. Had thofe divine 
oracJes been kept ftill in the hands of the Jews, and in their 
original Hebretv, till the preaching of the gofpel, they mull 
hav«* loft a very confiderable part of their evidence ; which by 
their being promulgated in fo known a language, arid difperfed 
fo far and wide, is now rendered unqueftionable and irrefraga- 
ble. Without fuch a verfion and publication of that fauvJ 
volume, it would have been extremely difficult, notwirh- 
ftanding the manifeft impoffibility of a combination !>..■- 
tween the Jews and the ChrljiianSj to have perfuaded an un- 
believing world, that thofe prophecies had not been ftarnpe. 1 , 
after their completion, as Porphyry and other enemies of els; if] :- 
anity abfurdiy affirmed ; whereas this verfion and univcrful dif- 
perfion of them through fo many diflanc parts of the known 
world purs it beyond all queftion, that they were previous 
10 their completion, at lead by fome centimes, and o \c 
confequently their origin to perfons divinely infpired. We 
have had occafion to fpeak of feveuJof them in our form*..- 

Vulmnvs : 
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volumes c \ thofe that relate more particularly to the Meffiah, 
will be beft feen in the fequel of this chapter. We fhall only ob- 
ferve with refpedr. to the latter, that when the primitive fa- 
thers, who were ignorant of the Hebrew, did quote thofe 
prophecies from this feptuagint verfi on, the Helleniji 'Jews 
found themfelves fo ftreightly pinched by them, that they 
grew as much out of conceit with it, as they had before admir- 
ed it. This diflike produced thofe Latin verfions of it, which 
were afterwards known by the names of their authors, A qui- 
te ^ Symmacbus, and Tbeodotion, and, not unlikely alfo, that 
difcordance, which is found in the various manufcripts of the 
Greek one* the antienteft and moft correct: of all which, in 
the judgment of thofe who have thoroughly examined it, is 
that which is known by the name of Alexandrian , and is now 
in the king's library at St. Jameses. A further difquifition 
upon this head would doubtlefs be out of our province ; and 
it is, we hope, fufficient to have referred our readers in the 
foregoing note to thofe critics who have treated of it more 

at large. 

We return now to the reigri of Ptolemy 9 under whofe be- 
nign influence the Jews, enjoying all the tranquillity they 
could wifh, made ufe of that interval to ftudy and explain the 
facred books. They kept open fchools, and Antigonus So- 
chaus was at the head of them ; he died in great efteem of 
his nation, tho* Sadoc and another difciple, named Baithus, 
forfook him and his dodrine to fpread their own new-fangled 
epicurifm. He had two fucceflbrs, namely Jofepb the fonof 
Joazer, who took the title of Najji or prince, and Jofepb 
the fon of John* who took that of Ab-beth-din, or father or 
prefident of the fanbedrin ; and thefe did jointly read their 
public ledtures at Jerufalem ; the Jewijh chronologers, laft 
Antigonus quoted, place Antigonu$*% death about the end of the twenti- 
dies. eth year of Ptolemy's reign. 

On the other hand, fome other contending monarchs 
fhewed no lefs a defire to ingratiate themfelves to the Jews^ 
particularly Antiochus, furnamed Tbeos, or the god, and grand- 
fon of Seleucus, granted to thofe of Ionia the fame privileges 
and franchifes with the Greeks. This prince held out a long 
and bloody war againlt Ptolemy Pbiladelpbus, which was at 
length terminated by a treaty of marriage, wherein the for- 
mer was to marry Berenice the daughter of the latter, and to 
repudiate his firft wife Laodicea ; but he having broken his 

* See VoLir. p. 439, &feq. & 446,0. & Vol. IV. p. 544. & Vol. 
V. p. 158, note. See alfo the index to Vol. VIII. under the 
word Daniel d Pirke, Abboth, Juchafin, & al. fup citat. 
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contract by a feries of enormous murders, as we have elfe- 
where related f , was become fo odious to all hisfubje&s eve- 
rywhere, that Ptolemy Euergetcs, who Jiad fucceeded his fa- 
ther in Egypt) did eafily difpoflefs him of the provinces of 
Syria and Cilicia, befides fevera| other cities of JJia > a]l 
which did readily open their gates to him upon his firft ap- 
pearing. Euergetes, in his return from all thefe conquefts, 
paft through Judaa in his way to Egypt ; and coming to 
JerufaUm, offered a great number of facnfices at the temple 
there, as an acknowledgment for his late fuccefles e . It is 
thought, that this preference^ which that prince fhewed to 
the God of Ifrael, before the deities of Egypt, was owing to 
his having been fliewn the prophecies of Daniel, in which 
thofe great and fwift conquefts had .ieen foretold. By this 
time, Onias If. the unworthy fon of Simon the jujl, was en- 



tered into the pontifical office. During his minority, his 
uncle Eleazar the brother of Simon, had been inverted with 
that dignity, and enjoyed it near thii ty years; it is during 
his pontificate that the feptuagint verfion abovernentioned is 
fuppofed to have been made. When Eleazar died, Onias , 
though aboye thirty years of age, was, for fome reafon or o- 
ther, fet by from the high-priefthood, to make way for his 
great uncle ManaJJis, the fon of Jaddua the uncle of Simon 
the jujl ; but Manajfes being then very old and dying foon 
after, Onias afcended the pontifical chair in the thirty fecond 
year of his age, and in the thirty lixth year of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelpbus, but in an unlucky hour for the Jews. Qniasy who Onias 
was of a bafe fordid fpirit, negle#ed every thing but hoard- bigb-prieft. 
ing up of treafure, and was like to have j- u ined the Jewijb Year of 
ftate by his avarice, had not a near relation of his found out Flood 
a notable expedient to fave it?. V*°' 
Judaa had till then been taxed at the yearly tribute of pf 0T * 
twenty talents of filver, which fiim his predeceflbrs had knnft 
conftantly paid to the kings of Egypt 5 but Onias, growing 
more covetous as he grew older, had funk that money into 
his own coffers, inftead of fending it to the king's treafury. 
How long he had gone on in arrears, our author doth not 
tell us ; but they were grown to fuch a height, that 'Ptolemy 
Euergetes thought fit to fend Athenion, one of the officers of 
his court, to demand them of that pontiff, threatening him at 
the fame time, that if they were not immediately payed, he 
would drive all the Jews out of their country, and repeople it 




f See Vol. VIII. p. 464, & feq. r Joseph, cont. 
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with new* colonies of his own. This threatening and unex- 
pected demand put the whole city into the utmoft confirma- 
tion, anJ Onias^ who valued neither his dignity nor nation in 
comparison of his money, was the only perfon who remained 
inl en flble of the danger j being refoJved to facrrfice both to 
the iv lent mem of that prince, rather than refund any part of 
hi* dolen pelf. His fifterhad then a fon by her hufband To- 
k'uis, who, though young, was highly efteemed for hrs piety, 
jultice and prudence $ he was then at hia country feat, where 
his mother fent him word of the peril into which her brother's 
fordidnefs was like to involve the whole nation, Jof*ph 9 th.;t- 
HW'h>\f was the noble youth's name, loft no time to come and ex- 
f- r "ti to poftulate with his uncle. He upbraided him in the ft rouge ft 
I x . v ois terms, for bufely preferring his ill-gotten riches to the facred- 
fZu),..,ji. ntfs of his function, the fate ty of his country,. and efpecially 

of his friends and relations ; and finding him deaf to all he 
urged* he advifed him at Jeaft to take a journey into Evypt, 
2nd endeavour to obtain a remiffion, either of the whole, or 
part of the debt. All theanfwer he could get from the rcfiy 
old pontiff was, that he never coveted either his dignity or 
government, and that he was refolved to forego them both, 
rather than take fuch a long journey. There being no re- 
medy left but to offer himfelf to go and apply to the Egyp- 
tian monarch : he eafily obtained his uncle's confent to it. 
He then convened the people into the temple, the then ufual 
place for holding their public affemblies, and there endeavour- 
ed to diflipate their fears, by promifing them, that he wo.uld 
ftortly go down into Egypt , and find fume effectual means, 

if they approved of his enterprize, to reconcile the king to 
them. 

His propolal having been received with univerfaf applaufe, 
Jofeph went immediately to Athemon^ invited him tohishoufe, 
snd entertained him in a fumptuous but obliging manner, all 
che reft of the time he ftayed in 'Jerufalcm \ and, upon his de- 
parture, made him feveral connderable presents. This noble 
carriage failed not to have thedelired effect. The Egyptian de- 
puty promifed to fet the whole matter in a favourable light 
before the king, and jfo/iph, on the other hand, promifed to 
follow him foon after, and to give that monarch full fatrf- 
faftion. for all that had pa fled during his uncle's government. 
Both thefe did punctually perform their promife ; Athenian* 
upon his arrival at court, did loudly exclaim againft Onias 1 * 
lh\\\w\\\c(Sf but fuid at the fame time fo many things in praife 
r*f his nephew, that Ptolemy had already conceived a high 
•Ml-eem for him j and 'Jofcpb, on the othv r hand, having bur- 
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rowed twenty thoufand marks from the bankers of Samaria* 
fee out for Alexandria with a handfome equipage. How he 
lyas received, and what fuccels he. met with at. the Egyptian 
court, we have feen elfewhere*.. So that having by his ad^ 
cirefs obtained the farming of the provinces CcelerSyria^ Phoe- 
nicia, Judtea, and Samaria, and borrowed a confiderable 
fum of his Egyptian friends, he. returned to J-erufalem^ at- 
tended with an efcort of two thoufand men, to affift him in 
f oilefting rhe royal tribute, and , to punifli thofe who fhould 
refufe to pay it. The Afcalonites were the firft who felt the 
fevere effe&s of his authority. They had not only difobeyed 
his commands, but had even loaded him with bitter invedtives, 
fo that, to prevent the infection fpreading further, he was 
forced -to make a fevere example of them to the reft- He 
caufed twenty of the ring-leaders to be hanged, and confif- 
cated their eftates, out of which he fent a thoufand talents to 
the king, with an account of what he had done. He treated 
the inhabitants of Scytbopolis after the fame manner ; and 
thefe were the only ones that ventured to follow thofe of Af- 
calon ; the reft, being all over-awed, did willingly open their 
gates, and pay their taxes, and Jofepb, at the fame time that 
he remitted them into Egypt, did from time to time fend fome 
prefenrs to his friends there, to keep up his intereft at court. 
As for the king, he"was fo pleafed with fuch a confiderable 
augmentation of his revenue, that he continued him in his 
office two and twenty years, during which time he gained an 
immenfe treafure, under the reigns of three Ptolemies, name- 
ly Euergetes, Pbilopator, and Epiphanes the fon of Pbilometor^ 
who was difpofleft of thofe provinces by Antiochus the Great, 
as we have fhewn in a former chapter g . After which Epi- 
phanes having again recovered them by a marriage with An- 
tiocbus's daughter, he was again reftored to his farms, and 
enjoyed them many years after, even, as our Jeivijh hiftorian 
tells us, to the day of his death. The reader may fee what 
we laid on this head in the place above quoted +. 

Jofepb by this time had feven fons by one of his wives, and ^ 
an eighth named Hyrcan by his brother Selinus's daugh- g en> , 
rer, whom he had made him marry, inftead of a beautiful 
Egyptian dancer. Jofepb, whilft in Egypt, had feen this fair 
woman at fome of the public fhews, and was fallen in love 
with her; he was a/hamed to difcover his weaknefs to any 
but his brother, who promifed to procure her to him j but, 

* See before, p. So, Sc feq. * Ibid. p. 82. + Ibid. 
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inftead of her, he converted his own daughter into his bed ; 
and when the cheat was difcovered, Selinus did (b well ex- 
poftulate the matter with him, that he eafily convinced 
him that he had a£ted a friendly part m preventing his ex- 
pofing, himfelf to the contempt of the Egyptians, by marrying 
fuch a public a£fcrefs. y^fepb, fatisfied with his reafons, took 
his new wife home, and had this Hyrcan by her, who proved 
fuch a promifmg youth, that he foon ingrafted his affe£tion 
from all his other brethren, and the fequel will (hew that he 
was really deferving of it h. 
Ptolemy In the interim, Ptolemy, furnamed Philopator, fucceeded 
Philopa- his father Euergetes in Egypt, not without ftrong fufpicion of 
tor. his having difpatched him by poifon, as he was indeed profli- 

Simon Tr. gate enough for fuch a deed ; and Simon II. had fucceeded his 
kigb prieft. f at her Onias foon after in the high-pi iefthood at Jerufalem. 
Year of This pontiff was of a quite different fpirit from his father ; 
t, e o& j ie was a man Q ^ g reat pjefy a nd zeal, of fingular conduct 

r*fore anc ^ coura o e » a " which were put to a fevere proof before he 
thrift ^ ac * P'tflzd the firff year of his pontificate. He was moreover 
, , f free from that fordidnefe and avarice which had proved fo de- 

trimental to the Jewijb ftate during his father's office ; for, 
befidas thofe dangers which his wife nephew had the addrefs 
to avoid, they had fuffered a conftant (eries of evils from the 
Samaritans, ever fince thefe laft came to be aware of the 
bafenefs of the Jewijb pontiff. Nothing lefs indeed could be 
expected from that exafperated nation, who watched all op- 
portunities to vent their malice, than that they Ihould take 
the advantage of their weak government to infidiatc and op- 
prefs them. Accordingly, Jofephus tells us, there was fcarce 
a year in which they did not make fome incurfion, ravage the 
country, and carry away captives, during the whole time of 
that cowardly prieft ». But to return to Philopator, we may 
remember he was like to ha"e loir Pale/line by the treach- 
ery of Theodore, governor of Phoenicia, who had re- 
belled againft him, and engaged to put that province, to- 
gether with thofe of Jidda a and Cask- Syria, into An- 
tiocbus's hands, who had always looked upon them as dif- 
membercd from his own kingdom. The plot having been 
timely difcovered, Antiochus openly invaded Galilee, took 
a great many cities on both iides of "Jordan, particularly Phi- 
loteria, on the north fide of the fea of Tiberias, Bethjban or 
Scythopolis, on the fouth, and Ittabyrium, ftrongly fituated 
on mount Tabor. From thence he took all the land that 




Joseph, antiq. 1. xii. c. 4. 1 Jd. ibid, c 3, 

had 
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had formerly belonged to the two tribes and half on the 
other fide of Jordan ; but winter drawing near, he left five 
thoufand men there under the command of Hippolochul and 
CheresaSy two other rcvolters from Ptolemy ^ to keep.theicoun- 
try in awe .till the next fpnng. By that time Ptolemy came 
with fuch a powerful army againft him, that he defeated him 
in a fet battle, and forced him out of thofe provinces j after 
which all the cities did readily open their gates to the conque- 
ror, and fent their embafladors to make their fubmiffion and 
prefents to him 

The Jews, always attached to the Egyptian* * were forne Philopa- 
of the forwardeft to come and congratulate 'him upon his late* tor pro- 
fuccefs. They were kindly received" by him, and, among fanes the 1 
other marks of his favour, he told them, that he defigned to temple, 
go to Jerufalem, and offer his facrifkes to their God- He 

did fo accordingly, and, befides a great number, of victims 
which he there offered, he made fome confiderable prefents to* 
the temple ; but this munificence gave them but a fhort-lived 
joy, which was foon after turned into the deepeft mourning - 
The beauty of the temple, and the fplendid order and decen- 
cy of its worfliip, did unhappily raife in the king a curiofity of 
feeing the in fide ; and Simon II. who then officiated as high- 
prieft, failed not to reprefent to him the facrednefs of the 
place ; the entrance of which was by their law forbid not on- 
ly to ftrangers, but even to the Jews themfelves, who were 
not of the facerdotal order; he even ventured to denounce 
fome heavy punifhment from God, in cafe he pre fumed to pro- 
fane his temple, whiht the priefts were humbly furrounding 
him to obftrucl: his paflage, and the people, in the utmoft 
confternation, fending up their cries to heaven to avert his 
defign. ' All this oppofition made that obftinate monarch more Purified. 
refolute, and hav ing forced -his way through the outward 
courts, he was going on to enter intJ the holy place itfelf, 
when God fmote him with fuch a dread and terror of mind, 
as put a full ftop to his further progrefs. He was carried out 
half dead by his attendants, and as foon as he was come to 
himfclf, inftead of adoring the powerful hand that had finit- 
ten him, he breathed out the moll dreadful threats, not only 
againft thofe who had dared to oppofe his will, but againft the 
whole nation. Soon after which he departed from Jerufalem y 
full of the deepeft refentment, the fad effects of which he was 
not long before he made them feel, by one of the dreadfulleft 
perfections that that unhappy nation had ever (uttered, but 
which was happily ftopped by the fingular interpolation of 

k Id. ibid. c. 4. 3Maccab. i. i # &feq. 
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providence.: We have, .given ah account o£ thr& wonderful 
change in a former chapter f ,;,and all that weihall aidd here 
is,thatas their conftancy tatheirrreligiori had obtained this mi- 
raculous, deliverance, it drew a& heavy a punifliment on thofe 
who through Fear had. apofiatifed from it. Ptolemy? now more 
than ever convinced that, the Jews were prdte&ed by a divine 
power, anditbat men, whocould. be thus faithfilLto their God^ 
could never ..turn rebels, to their prince (P) j among other 
marks of his favour and £kh.efieem, did at their earneft re-, 
queft grant them full power to infli£t what punifhinent they 
thought, jit on- thofe few apoftates$; who were Jbpnrafter put td 
deaths : to the number of. three .hundred, as a warning to. fu- 
ture ages,- TJae Jews thus; happily delivered* eiredFed aftate- 
ly pillar,. :ah± ihftituted afeftival in. memory off it, -which was 
obfervecLduring fe veral centuries, after; This remarkable hif- 
tory,. however, has? been omitted' by Jafepbus \ he fays no- 
thing of ;it in his antiquities, and as for what: we find of it in 
his boolcagainft Apion? befides that it, is only in the Latin 
verfion oi-Rufinus- and not in the original^ it is there faid to 
have happened- under Ptolemy J?, by f con* Co that the book,* out 
of which, this persecution and .deliverance is taken, feemd to 
have been unknown to the Jewijh hiftorian. . Weihall refer 
the reader to the margin for a further account of the. book and 
its authority ( Qj. 

Ptalem) 

■ 

■f See before, p. 87, & feq. 

m 

(?) They gave that prince loon after a noble inftanCe of this,' 
when he was forced to make war againfl; his rebellious tZgyptians^ 
in which the Jews proved fo faithful to him, that 'fixCy thoufand 
of them loft their lives' ifi 6ne Battle (44). 

( QJ It is improperly called the third book 6f the' Maccabees ; 

for it is prior to the other two in point of time; and to the fecond 
600k in point of authority. ' As for the word Maccabee y of which 
we fhall hav6 6ccafion to fpeak mbVe fully in- the fequel, it was ufed 
by the Jnvs to fignify thofe brave heroes, who either flood up in 
defence of, or fuffered ifor, their reGgiofV j and therefore that name 
is given to this book,, as it contains the h'iftory of that perfecution 
which the jews fuffered. at Alexandria, amf werp 
fered irt atl the dominions of Pbslopator. Who the author of h 
Was, is not there faid ; but he* is fuppofed to foavebeen an Mtxan- 
irianjew, who* h"as embeliifhed ,,r 'his hiftory, after the manner of 
his nation, with fome enlargements, and couched' t'hem in a ro- 
mantic ftyle, not very likely to raife the credit of it, though the 

(44} En/elf. Cbron ViJU UJir. in anno 3789. 
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Ptolemy PhitopatQr died fpmetime after, arid left tHe. king- Ptolemy 
dom to his fon, furnamed Epiphanes ; who, being then but Epipha- 
betweem four and five years old; gave a handle to his two nes - 
competitors; Antiochus the Great and Philip of Macedon, to Yeaf of 
join their forces to diveft the young monarch of his whole 
kingdom (R) j the fortfler was to irivade the provinces Pa- 

main purport of the ftory be neverthelefs acknowledged to be true ; l^Y^W 
for the Jews have undergone many fuch perfections, and have 
been fonierimes as wonderfully delivered. 

The time in which this book Was written, is thought to be after 
the other two of the Maccabees and that of the fori of Siraci called 



Ecclejiajlicus (4^). What is related in the. beginning, concerning 
Theoditus and A>finoe % feem's taken out of Polybius, and therefore is 
fippofed to have been written after this Iaft (46) ; arid yet both 
Authors might have it from more antierit records, fo that no I've 
inference can be made about it. 

it vvas written originally in Greeks and is quoted by fome anticrc 
fathers- {47} as canonical; but difpu'ted by others, and was once re- 
ceived in the fame apbftolic catnon with the other two ; but the 
vttigate. ver.ndn has. never admitted it, though the greateft part of 
the fepcuagint copies rtow extant have it, particularly our Alexan- • 
irian one ; but this lair, not being in ufe in the weftern church at 
the time of the reformation, hue the Latin only, that is the reafon; 
why our Englijh bibles have it not* though it may much better 

deferve a place in it, than fome other apocryphal pieces that are 
in it. 

There is- dill another book of the fame name; commonly known 
by the naftie of the- fourth book of Maccabees. We have often 
quoted it in the fequelof this- chapter, though the author fometimes 
claflies'with J 'ofepbu* and other hiftorian9. Archbifhop Vjber quotes 
like wife (bmetime* an Arabic vernon of it, which has been printed 
in Mr. Le Jotf* polyglot ; the book itfelf is very much unknown 
ro the Latin fathers and the Greek ones., by whom it is mentioned, 
differed much about its author. The reader may fee all that is 
n orth knowing concerning it in Caf met* s preface to it, and we fhaJI 
here own once for all', chat it ia to him we owe all the following 
quotations out of that book. 

(R) The fecond year of this young monarch's reign being, ac- 
cording to xhejewrf/j chronology, the three thoufand five hundred 
and fixtiefhyear of the world, iho(e. authors ,tell us, that Jojlua 
th.e fon of Beracbiah was choien Naji or prejidenl, and Nathan ute 
•f'Mite, Ah > beth 'din Qt<vice p/e/ia i tnt f of the fanhedrin and of the 
uiWniry fchool at Jtrujalcm . They add, that when Alexander, the 

;4;) Graf Co/tn. is? it' I. (46) Prid. conned fub an. 216. 
f .\7) F.ufeb. Cbiwic. I'leoduret . in Dan. xi. 7. Jthanaf. fynoff. 
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leftine and Phoenicia^ and the latter Egypt k , and each was to 
keep all he conquered. On this occafion the Jews wonted 
loyalty foiled them, fo that they took part with Antiochus, 
who made a quick progrefs in that province, but was again 
as quickly deprived of it by Scopas the Egyptian general, who 
reduced the Jews to their former obedience. This advan- 
tage, however, proved but (hort- lived, and the Syrian king 
foon recovered it all from him ; and in this fecond expedition 
the Jews did do him fuch fignai fervices, that he refolved to 
fpare no favour to fix them to his intereft ; for when Scopas 
had only the citadel of Jerufalcm left, into which he had 
thrown a ilrong gai ifon, they received the Syrian troops and 
elephants into that city, and aflifted them with all their pow- 
er, to drive the Egyptians out of it, which was foon accom- 
plifhed by their united ftrength (S). 

Jntiochns 



t 



Afmonean king of Judara, put the Jewifb doctors to death, for 
having dared to rebuke him for taking upon him the high prieit- 
hood, as well as the regal dignity, Jo/hua fled into Egypt , and that 
Jefus of Nazareth followed him thither, and became his difci- 
p!e( 4 8). 

One may fee by this what wretched chronologers the Jews are, 
fince that Jewijb year of the world was many years before that 
Jfmonean king, and above two hundred years before the birth of 
Chriit 49). 

(S) Our author doth not tell us the reafon of this defection; 
but it is likely, that Epipbanes\ minority had encouraged his go- 
vernors in thofe provinces, to load them with heavy taxes, and fuch 
like oppreflions, efpecially Scopas, who was of fuch a rapacious 
temper, chat he ftuckat no rapine or cruelty to inrich himfelf. 

On the other hand, Antiocbus had (hewed himfelf a great friend 
to the Jews, that were in the provinces of Babylon and Mefopota- 
m'ta, and had granted them fuch great privileges, as might eafily 
induce thofe of Judaa to prefer his government to that of the 2T- 
gyptians. by which they were, now fo much oppreffed. Jo/ephus 
tells us further, that the Babylomjb Jews had fhewed fuch an at- 
tachment to that prince, and done him fuch lignal fervices, that 
he confided the guard of his ftrongert and molt confiderable garifons 
to them, and fent them into feveral provinces to quell his other 
feditious fubjedls. All which, being fo many arguments of the 
great trull he put in them, could not but be highly pleafing to thofe 
of PalejUne. 

(48: Abr. Zaccut. in Juchajin, David Gantx, in Zemakh. Da*>. 
Shaljbel Hac cabal. (4.9) Vid. Prid. nbi fttpra, an. 201. Sea- 
Jig. de men. temp. Uflir. Isf aU 

But, 
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Antiochus therefore, willing to gratify the Jewifh nation 
for their fo freely engaging in his intereft againft the E- 
gyptianS) fent a letter to Ptolemy ? his then general, which 
has been preferved at length by Jofepbus [ , and in which, 
having related the great fervices which that people had 
done him, he acquaints him, that he defigned to reftore 
their metropolis to iis antient fplendor, liberty, and privi- 
leges, and to recal all thofe Jews who had been driven out 
of it : that, out of his fingular refpe<3 to the temple of their 
God, he granted unto them twenty thoufand pieces of fiiver, 
towards the charges of victims, frankincenfe, wine, and oil ; 
one thoufand four hundred meafures of fine wheat, and 
three hundred feventy five meafures of fait, towards their u- 
fual oblations : that the temple thould be thoroughly repaired 
athisowncoft: that they fhould enjoy the free exercife of 
their religion, reitore the public fenice of the temple, and 
the priefts, le-'ices, fingers, &c. to their ufual functions: 
that no ltranger, or Jew that was unp rifled, fliould enter 
within the fept (T) or that facred place : and that no flefli 
of unclean beafts fhould be brought into Jerufalem^ not even 
their flcins ; all thefe under the penalty of paying three thou- 
fand pieces of fiiver into the treafury of the temple. He fur- 
ther granted an exemption from all taxes for three years to 
^JI the difperfed Jews that fhould come within a limited time 
to repeople that metropolis: and that all that had been fold 
for Haves, within his dominion, fhould be immediately fet 
free. By all thefe extraordinary favours, Antiochus did fo 
fallen the Jews to his intereft, that not only Judaa^ but all 
the othe- neighbouring provinces readily fubmitted to him, 
and that monarch, having in the fpace of one campaign, fub- 
dueJ and quieted them, returned to his capital, and pafled the 
winter there. 

1 Idem ibid. & feq. 

But, whatever was the caufe of this change, the fame author 
tells us, that Antiochus no fooner came with his army, than they 
chearfully furrendered themfelves to him ; and that, on his ap- 
pearing before Jerufale?n % the priefts and elders went out in a fo- 
lemn manner to meet him, and make their fubmiffion to him ; they 
then received him into their city, and entertained both him and 
his army, hi horfes and elephants, and furnifhed him with arms 
and other neceflaries for the war (50) 

(T) This inclofure, which the Hebrews called CW, was that 
which feparated the circumcifed from the uncircumcifed, within 
which therefore it was unlawful for the latter to enter (jij. 

($0) Jofepb. ex Polyh unity L xii. c. 3. (51) Fid. int. al. 

Light/oofs profptel of the temple, c. ij.' 

About 
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O.iras UL Ahout three years after this died the high-priejl II. 
Year of and was fucceeded by his fon Q«/<7j* III. a. perfon of .great 
the Flood, piety, clemency m . 9 aad worthy to have Jived in better times 
2>°4- than thofe of his pontificate proved, and of a better end 
Before t han he met wich, as the fequel will fhew. This is the pon- 
Chrrft, t0 wnom our ]earne4 TJjkpr fuppofes Araus Jring of La~ 

_ . xedtsmon fent a letter, of which an account has been given in 
a former volume* ; but we have there fhewn the impofE- 
bility of his being the perfon, and that it could be no other 
than Onias the firft of that name. In the eighth year of O- 
nias III. the Jews\o& their great friend and protector Antio- 
chusy who was murdered by the people of Elymais y as has 
been related in a former volume f. They found as kind a 
SeFecrcus one in his fon Seleucus for fume time. The Jews were then 
farcrrdt in fuch high elleem, that fovereign princes courted their 
A'-t'ochus. friendship, and made magnificent prefents to the temple; and 

Se/tucus furniihed out of his own treafury all the expences of 
it. Judaa enjoyed a profound peace, and their laws were 
obferved with great ftridtnefe under their worthy high-prieft n , 
until a mlfunderftanding, which happened between him and 
&hmn a Benjamitey brought a feries of evils, on the Jewilb 
ftate. 

Onias had then enjoyed the facerdotal dignity about fix teen 
rars \ and Simon had been made governor of the temple % 
:rhaps that place was devolved to hina from Jofephy the ge- 
nerous fon of Tobias lately mentioned, whofe fon he is fup- 
pofed to have been ; when an uproar happening in the city, 
caufed this fatal breach betwixt thofe two great perfons in 
the eleventh year of Seleucus, The author doth not tell us 
upon what account this tumult was raifed. We lhall give 
the beft conjecture we can about it in the margin (V), it be- 
ing 




m Aiuiq 1. xii c 4, & 5. Euseb. Chron & Chron. Alexand. 
• Vol. VI. p. 403, & nor, f Vol. VIII. p. 540. 

2MACCAB.iii. i,&feq. 0 Ibid. ver. 4, & leq. 

(V) We have lately taken notice of Jofep/Ss progeny, and, 
among others, of hia worthy fon Hyrcan. The father being, be- 
fore this time, grown fo old, that he could not go down to con - 
gratulate the Egyptian king in perfon on the birth of his fon, of 
tered that office to all his other feveix fom ; none of whom being 
willing to accept it, Hyrcan undertook the journey, having firit ob- 
tained a letter of credit from his father on his Alexandrian agent, 
for vvh« \ fums he lhould want 10 defray the charge? of hi? com rail 

I 
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ing a (equel of fhe hift-ory of Jofeph and his fon Hyrcan, and 
in no cafe foreign to that of the Jews we are upon. This 
coxiteft, whatever it v was, grew, to fuch a height, that 5/- 

It being then the ufual cnftom to make thofe monarchs fome 
confiderable '* prefents upou fuch occafions, Hyrean having drawn 
one thoufend talents from his father's banker, bought one hundred 
beautiful youths for the king, and the fame number of the raireft 
damtels for the queen, which were prefented to them, with the 
addition of a talent which each of them brought in their hands ; fo 
that.cjiis fislgle&rti&e amounted to four hundred talents. The reft 
he either bellowed m prefents to -the gregt ones of the court, or 
fpent it in making a fuitable figure during his abode there ; fo that 
the whole expence of this expedition amounted to two hundred 
thousand pounds fterling ; whereas his father fuppofed that the 
one hundredth part of that fum would have defrayed the whole 
expence. 

If Hyrean therefore, by this uncommon munificence, fecured to 
himfelf the favour of the Egyptian court, it did no Jefs expofe him 
to the anger and refentment of his old father and brethren ; infomuch 
that the Tatter way;- laid him in his return, with a defign to mur- 
der him ; but Hyrean, who had obtained the reverfion of his 
father's farms, had provided himfelf with fuch a ftrong efcort, that 
two of his brethren were killed .on the fpot, and the reft put to 

flight. 

This increafed ftill their enmity, efpecially when, after his fa- 
ther's death, he went to levy the yearly tribute in his ftead } and 
this railed him fo many enemies, that he was forced to retire over 
Jordan, where he buiU himielf a ftrong and ftately palace, which 
he called Tyrd r whence he continued to make inroads and depreda- 
tions on the neighbouring Jrabs (52). 

During this time it is probable he had regained the high-prieft's 
favour, by fending into the treafufy of the temple two hundred 
talents of gold, and four hundred talents of filver (53), which «S7- 
mon, the fuppofed eldeft fon 6f Jofepb, feems to have challenged 
as his own, during Hyrcan's abode on the other fide of Jordan ; 
but the ftrenuous Oniai refufing to deliver it up, becaufe confecrat- 
ed to the maintenance of widows and orphans (as he himfelf con- 
fefled to Apolhnius) this refufal might, in all probability, fo ex- 
afperate the angry Btnjamite, that he chofe to have the whole 
ticafure of that facred place betrayed to that governor, rather 
than Hyrean or Oniai fhould reap the benefit of what the former 
had intrufted with the latter. 

As for Hyrean, he found himfelf foon after in fuch danger of 
being called to a fevere account for his depredations by Antiochm 
Epipianes, who had fucceeded Sclcucus Pbilopator, that, to avoid the 
worft, he ran liiinfelf upon his own fword (54). 

(5-) Jofeph. antiq I. iv. (53) Vidt 2 Maccab. Hi. II. 

' > P Jofepb. ttbi fnpt'a, r. 5 . 

Vol AX. 4F w, 
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Simon'/ mon 9 finding he could not get the better of the ftrenuous pan- 
treachery, tiff, went away to Apollonius the fon of THrafeas y who was 

then governor of Carle-Syria and Pale/line* the only two 
provinces the Romans had left untaken from Seleucus* ^ and 
acquainted him, that there were immenfe treafures laid up in 
the temple of Jerufalem^ which might, at his pleafure, be 
feized upon for the king's ufe. The governor fent to inform 



Seleucus (W) of it, who difpatched immediately Heliodorm 
to fetch it away to Antioch, 



p Li v. lib. xxxv, & feq. App i an. in Sytfiac. & al. z Mac- 
cab. iii. per tot. 



(W) It is plain from this whole ftory, which is taken from the 
fecond book of the Maccabees (55), and confirmed by Jofephus (56J, 
that Seleucus had enjoyed Paleftine* Ccele-$yria y and Phoenicia, fome 
time before his death ; and how his father got thefe provinces 
from the king of Egypt* we have already feen ; but how they re- 
verted to that monarch, after they had been reftored to Ptolemy up- 
on his marriage with Cleopatra, we can no- where find. 

It is true, Polybius feems to intimate, that this reftitution was 
never made to Ptolemy (57) ; but that both Antiochus and his fon 
ft ill \kept thofe provinces in their hands after the marriage ; and 
eHeWhere he introduces Antiochus Epiphanes denying that his 
grandfather had ever promifed to furrender them to Ptolemy the 
king of Egypt (58). Hence fome have concluded, that they had 
never returned to the latter, but had been conftantly kept by the 
three former. 

But all this feems clearly contradicted by what Jofephus affirms 
of HyrcatCs being fent to Egypt , to congratulate Ptolemy on the 
birth of a fon by his queen Cleopatra. Shall we then fay, that Jo* 
feph km this compliment to him, not as to hia king, but as to his 
quondam benefa&or ? But our Jewijh hiftorian adds, that all the 
nobility of Carle- Syria flocked thither on the fame errand ; which 
plainly intimates, that he was in ppffeffion of thofe provinces. 

We muft therefore fuppofe, either that thefe compliments were 
paid to Ptolemy by the Jews and Caele- Syr ions, as to the fon in law 
of Antiochus ; to whom thofe provinces were fhortly to devolve in 
virtue of the marriage ; or elfe, that if they had been really fur- 
rendered to him, Seleucus took afterwards the advantage of his 
fon Philopators minority to diveft him of them ; fince it is plain 
by the hiftory of Simon's applying to Apollonius, of Seleucus fending 
Heliodorus, and of Otsias applying himfelf, not to Ptolemy, but to 
Seleucus, for redrefs, chat this laft had pofleffcd them fome time be- 
fore his death. 

(55) Ca P- & to. (S 6 ) ^ de Maccah. c. iv. (57) 

Legat. 72. v 5 3 j JJtm, So. 

Hcliodorus^ 
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HcYtodoruSj the better to conceal the purport of his com- 
niiffion, pretended that he was ordered to go and view all the 
cities of Ccele-Syria and Phoenicia^ and only to take Jerufa- 
Urn in his way ; but when he came thither, where he was re- 
ceived by the Jews with Angular honours, he acquainted 0- 
nias with the orders he had received from the king,, and made 
a more particular enquiry after thofe treafures. The high- 
prieft' told him, that there was indeed fuch a tfeafure in the 
temple, though nothing fo large as he had been informed ; 
that befides thofe things that h^d been confecrated to God, the 
reft had been depofited there by, or for the widows and or- 
phans for their fecurity, whofe property therefore they were ; 
that a confiderab^e fum had been likewife laid up there by 
Hyrcan the fon of Jofeph^ a man of great dignity ; and that 
he, being the gqardian of this wealth, could never give his 
confent that it fhould be alienated from the right owners, to 
the dif|jrace of his dignity and of that facred place, which 
was reverenced by all the world : but all this not being fuffi- 
cient to outweigh the pofitive orders which Heliodorus had 
received from the king, he marched dire&ly towards the 
temple . The high-prieft and the reft of the minifters of the rr f . . 



place did in vain endeavour to obftniA his pallage. Whilft 
place were ordered to be broken down, and the Syrians were tj^g & e 



the whole city was iq $he utmoft confufion, the gates of the 



fmote 

dread, that they fell down half dead. Heliodorus among j s p un ijh e d 
the reft, who faw 3 vjfiqn of a man on horfeback fum- hy God. 
ptuoufly dreflfcd, who f\ew upon him with the utmoft fpeed 
and fury, and crqihed him under his horfe's feet, was forth- 
with carried out almoft dead by his men, and continued 
fome days in that condition. At length Onias, fearing left 
this wonderful accident (hould bring the Jews under the fuf- 
picion of having qiade fome unlawful attempt againft the*Sy- 
rian minifter, went to the temple, and offered fome facrifices 
for his recovery; which being obtained, he immediately left 
Jcrufalem^ and went to acquaint the king of what had hap- 
pened to him. SeleucuS) however, whether he fufpedted the 
truth of his relation, or was refolved at any price to get the 
Jnvi/h treafure, aflced him further, whether he knew 
any man that was fit to be fent upon that expedition ? 
Heliodorus anfwered, that if the king had any enemy 
that he would be glad to get rid of, he need but fend him 
to rifle that facred place, and he would fee him come 
tack in fuch a condition, as would convince him, that 

4 F 2 ■ it 
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it was under the protection of fome divine and jwefiftible 

power n 

Wheh Simon found that he had miffed his aim, he endea- 
voured to throw all the blame upon the good high-prieft, 
pretending that he was the perfon who had called Heliodorus 
to Jerufalem ; and drew fuch a party againft him, that feve- 
ral perfons were killed on both fides. At length Onias % 
fearing the confequences of fuch an inteftine faction, ef- 
pecially feeing his rival in high favour with Apollonius the 
then governor, went to complain to the king at Antioeh. 
He was well received, and Simon was thereupon banilhed r ; 
but Seleucus, dying foon after, was fucceeded by his fon 
AntiochuS) furnamed Eptphanes, whofe brutifh chara&er 
We have feen in a former volume *, and who foon made 
his fubje&s repent of the joy they had exprefled at his firft 
coming to the crown. The Jews, of all others, were not 
long before they felt the dreadful effects of his fury, more 
through the ambition of fome, and the factions and feuds 
which reigned then in that unhappy ftate, than the cruel 
temper of this new monarch. 
Jafon /up- He was fcarce fettled on his throne before Jafon (X), the 
plants its brother of Onias the then high-prieft, taking advantage of 
brother the king's penury, his treafury having been quite sxhaufted 
Onias. by the large tribute his predeceflbrs had paid to the Romans j 

went to Anthcb, and procured from him the high-priefthood 
at the price of three hundred and fifty talents, and obtained 
an order that his brother fhould be fent to, and confined to 
dwell at, that metropolis. Without this Jaft, there would 
indeed have been little likelihood of his enjoying his ill-gotten 
dignity with any fatisfa&ion, fince the very prefence of the 
depofed pontiff, fo highly admired for his Angular piety, muft 
of courfe have revived the refentment and hatred of the people 
againft him, and have proved a conftant check to his authority r . 
Jafon finding how welcome this money was to the young 
monarch, and being defirous to leflen, as much as poflible, 

1 1bid ver. 37, & feq. r E sn u. in Chronic * Vol. VIII. 
p, 554, & feq. f 2 Maccab. i\\ 7, 8c feq. 

(X) This wretch was called Je/us ; but as he was going to pur- 
chafe the favour {of the king and court, at the e#pence of every 
thing that ought to have been valuable to an boneft Jew, he be- 
gan with changing his name into that of Jafon, which he thought 
more conformable and pleating to the Greeks, whofe cuftoms he was 
then going to introduce into his nation. 

the 
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the antipathy, wjiich other nations had againft that of the 
Jews, offered hirn another fum of one hundred and fifty 
talents, for the liberty of eredting at J -erufalem a gymnafium 
or place of public exercifes, fuchas were pra&ifed in Greece % 
an academy for training up the youth after the Grecian man- 
ner ; and for the liberty of making fuch Jews as he thought 
fit, free of the city of Antioch ; all which was readily granted 
to him. He then fet out for Jerufalem, and with thefe pow- 
ers formed fo ftrong a party in Judaa, as he thought would 
eafily overbear that of his rival Onias^ which was ftill very 
ftrong, efpecially in Jerusalem. Among thofe that joined 
themfelves to this intruder, were the malecontent fons of 
ybfeph lately mentioned, and a number of others, who, 
through a wanton inconftancy, were become exceffively fond 
of the Grecian cuftoms, and as weary of their own c . The 
freedom of the city of Antiocb, a very valuable privilege, 
was another bait, which drew ftill greater numbers over to 
him. From this time a general apoftacy from the Jewijh 
religion overfpread the greater! part of the nation; the acade- 
mies were erefted by the ufurping high-prieft both for their 
youth and for men grown ; and as fome of thefe exercifes 
were to be performed naked, thefe vile apoftates found 
means to efface the fear of circumcifion, to prevent their 
being diftinguifhed from other nations. The priefts, as well 
as the people, from thenceforward negle&ed the fervice 
of the temple, to affift at thefe new heathenifli exercifes ; 
and the laws, which the Jewijh natipn had obtained for 
the free exercife of their religion and rights, became 
of none effedt, through the bafenefc of one fingle renegado, 
who facrificed his religion and country to his ungovernable 
ambition. 

As he ftuck at nothing that could ingratiate himfelf to 
AntiochuSy he fent the next year a number of his partifans, 
on whom he had beftowed the freedom of A tiocb y to affift at 
the Olympic games, with a confiderable fum to (V) be fpent 

in 

1 Vide i Maccab. i. 12, & feq. Josbph. Antiq. 1. xii. 
c. 6. 

4 

(Y) This fum, the common Greek copies .fay, was only three 
hundred drachms ; but as the learned Ujher obferves (50), this was 
too inconfiderable a fum upon fuch an occafion, it amounting to 
but a little above eleven pounds flerling ; and therefore prefers the 

(J9) Sub A. M. 38 30. 

A unddian 
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in facrifices to the Tynan Hercules, in whofe honour thofe 
games were celebrated * ; but thefe men, whether out of 
confcience or fear, chofe rather to make a prefent of it to 
the Tyrians towards the repairing of their fleet, Antiochus^ 
by this time underftanding that the young king of £gypt 9 
now of age, defigned to attempt the recovery of Paleftine y 
Pbarnice, and Ccele-Syria> made a tour into thefe provinces, 
and took Jerusalem in his way, where Jafon received him 
with a magnificence fuitable to the value he put upon that 
monarch's favour and friendfhip. 

He did not, however, enjoy his ill-gotten dignity Jong, 
before he was thruft out af it by his own brother Men'elaus 
(Z), whom he had fent to Antiochus with the ufual tribute. 
MenelauS) inftead of confulting the king about thofe matters 
which his brother had charged him with, took that opportu- 
nity to infinuate himfelf to himby the moft flagrant flatteries ; 
to which having added the fum of three hundred talents more 
than Jafon had paid for the high-priefthood, he eafily obtained 
it, and returned with his new commiflion to Jerufalem in the 
third year of Jafon % pontificate. He foon got himfelf a 
ftrong party, at the head of which were the fons of Tobias* 
who were then very powerful in Judaa ; but Jafon was not 
without his powerful friends, who, detefting Menelaus'% 

* See Vol. V. p. 275, 554, & Vol. VI. p. 550, not. & alib. 

Arundetian manufcript, which calls it three thoufend three hundred, 
which was a more likely prefent, confidering the perfon who fent 
it, who was a man wholly devoted to that monarch's pleafure. 

(Z) This apoftate's right name was Onias, which he changed for 
that of Menelaus t in imitation of his brother, and in complaifance 
to the Greeks. The book of the Maccabees (60) makes him the 
fon of Tobias, and brother of Simon abovementioned ; but if he 
had been of that family, he could not have entered into the facer- 
dotal office, without fuch a manifelt violation of the Mo/aic law, 
as would have fet the whole Jenvijb nation again ft him ; for tho* 
they proved but too complying to the Grecian cuftoms lately intro- 
duced, yet they feem to have had an invincible attachment to the 
Aaronic family. 

Jofefhus therefore is moft generally followed, who exprefly tells 
us 1,61), that lie was the brother of the depofed Onias and of J a* 
jm\ and that he did but requite the latter for having fupplanted 
the former, in which cafe the high prielthood was ltill retained in 
the right line. 



(6d) 2 Maccab. iv. 23. {61) Antiq. I. xii c. 6. 

treachery, 
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treachery, foon forced him to retire, with the heads of his 
fa&ion, into Antioch. Hither, the better to gain their point 
againft fa/on, they went, and acquainted n'ntiochus^ that 
they were fully refolved to forfake their old religion, and 
wholly to conform to that of his country ; which fo pleafed 
that proud monarch, that he fent them back with a force 
fufficient to drive Jafon out of Judaa into the land of the 
Ammonites. Being thus rid of his rival and feated in his new 
dignity, his next care was to perform his promife to the king, 
and to outdo his brother in his apoftacy n . 

But whilfr he was endeavouring, by aJl wicked means, to 
ingratiate himfelf to Antioch us and to his court, he ne- 
glected one main article, the paying of the money he had 
promifed to him, tho* Sojlratus, then governor of the citadel 
of Jerufalem and receiver of the king's cuftoms in Pale/line^ 
was continually preffing him to it. At length Antiochus, 
fufpecting fome private intelligence between them, ordered 
them both to come to Antioch * Menelaus leaving his brother Menelaus 

Lyftmachus his vicegerent at Jerufalem, Ac their arrival zxf ummon f^ 
Antioch^ they found that the king had been forced to go and t0 ^ ntl ' 
quell a fedition in Cilicia +, and had left the government ' 
of Antioch to Andronicus, one of the prime nobles of his 
court. Menelaus having exhaufted his coffers, and finding 
that nothing but the payment of the king's money could re- 
cover his favour, fent private inftru&ions to his brother at 
Jerufalem^ to convey to him as many of the golden veffels 
as he could conveniently ftrip the temple of ; which hav- 
ing received foon after, and caufed to be fold at Tyre and in 
the neighbouring cities, raifed him a fufficient fum, not only 
to fatisfy the king, but alfo to bribe his courtiers in his favour. 
All this, however, could not be tranfadted fo fecretly, 
but his brother Onias^ who had been, ever fince his de- 
pofition, confined to that capital, had intelligence of his 
facrilege. He made fuch bitter complaints againft Mcne- 
laus, as were like to have raifed all the Antiockian Jew* 
againft him. He was therefore obliged to have recourfe to 
Andronicus^ whom he had already bribed by his prefents ; 
and for a frefh fum of money engaged him to cut off the goud 
old high-prieft, who, being by this time apprized of his in- 
trigues, had taken fan&uary at Daphne^ an afylum near the 
city of Antioch. Andronicus went to him, and, under fome 
pretence or other, accompanied with the moil folcmn vows 

u Maccad ubi fupra, k J05EP h. ubi fupra. f See Vol. 

VIII. p. sj 8. 

and 
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and proteftations for his fafety, had no fooner got him out 
murdered, of the place, than he put him to death w , without' regard 

to his oaths, the facrednefs of the place, or the laws of hof- 

pitality (A). 

This treacherous murder of a perfon fo venerable for his 
age and exemplary piety, and fo ref peeked in that metropo- 
lis, both by Jeu:s and Gentiles? drew the bittereft complaints 
againlt the facrilegious aflaffin, as foon as the king was re- 
turned to An.tiocb \ and that prince, bad as he was, could not 
forbear fhedding of tears at the news of it. As foon there- 
fore as he had taken full cognizance of the fail, he caufed 
the murderer to be (tripped of his purple, and to be conducted 

where 



it had been committed, 
Menelaus 



Androni- w ; t h infamy to the place 
cus put to z n( \ tncre ^ 0 fo e p Ut to death, 

death. mo fl. g U u t y 0 f tne tW o, he found means to avoid the prefent 

ftorm, and to mainrain his credit fome time longer; but this 
obliged him to draw fueh large funis from Jerufalem, that£y- 
fmacbus was forced to raife them by the moft unheard-of vi- 
olences and facnleges, which ended in an univerfal mutiny, 
in which the Jews fell upon him and the three thoufand men 
he had got to defend him, with fuch defperate fury, that they 
killed a great number of them, and put the reft to flight. 
Lyfonachus, no longer able to refift, was purfued to the trea- 
fury of the temple, and there maflacred by the inraged mul- 
Year of titude. Antiocbus coming foon alter to Tyre? the Jewijh fan- 
the Flood, hedrin refolved to fend a deputation to him, both to juftify 
2829. the putting to death Lyfimacbus? and to accufe Menelaus , as 
Before the author and caufe of all the troubles that had happened 
Chrift, both in Judaa and Antiocb. The three deputies pleaded their 
»7°- caufe fo well before the king, that Menelaus, not knowing 
t^W) which way to clear himfelf and avoid the impending punifh- 

ment, had recourfe to his old fecret of bribery. He applied 

w Vol. viii. p. 559. Joseph, ubi fupra. 

(A) This worthy perfon, whofe character is excellently well 
drawn by the author of the fecond book of Maccabees (12), is lup- 
poied to have been murdered in the twenty- fourth year of his 
pontificate. 

'I here is indeed fome difference between Jofepbus % and Sujebius. 
and the Alexandrian chronicle, concerning the length of time be- 
tween hib acccilion to that dignity and his being murdered at A**- 
tioib-j but ai the lalt quoted author afligns exprefsly twenty for; 
j car* to ii, he has been prefened before the other two. The rea- 
der may Ice the leafons for it in our learned Pride aux (13). 



(12 2 Mannlt. iii. 1, 2, 3. 
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foil of Dorymenezj and promifed him fo Jarge a fum, that tJjat 
courtier, who knew the inconftancy of that monarch's tem- 
per, eafily prevailed upon him, not only to abfalve theapof- 
tate high-prieft, butalfo to condemn the three Jewifi depu- 
te death. This fentence, unjuft as it was, was forth- 
with put in execution, and thofe venerable men were hur- 
ried to death, who, as the author of the Maccabees expreffes 
it, would have gained their caufe, had they pleaded it before 
even the Scythians ; and indeed this piece of cruelty and in- 
juftice was fa (hocking to the Tyrians^ that though they dared 
not openly exclaim againft it, yet they ventured to fhew 
their refpedt to thofe deputies, by beftowing an honourable 
burial upon them *. 

This unjuft fentence gave the traitor Menelaus fuch a 
compleat victory over all his oppofers, that from thenceforth 
he gave himfelf up to all manner of tyranny and wickednefs; 
Jerufalem became deftitute of protectors ; the fanhedrin, if 
there were any zealous men left among; them, were fo terri- 
fied by this laft cruelty on their deputies, that thev no longer 
dared tooppofe him, though they faw that every ftep he tcok 
was with defign to enflave the nation ftill more, and to over- 
turn the fmall remains of their religion and liberties. Thc'e 
were the fad prognoftics of thofe evils which foon after ovei- 
took that rebellious nation, and in which God chofeto punilh 
them for their apoftacy, by means of that very monarch, 
vvhofe favour they had bought at the expence of their religion 
and laws ; and to convince them that thefe grievous calami- 
ties were the effects of his anger, they were pre-fignified to 
them the moft terrifying apparitions in the air for the 
fpace of forty days, during which there were feen multitudes ;, t ,/ y 
of armed men, both foot and horfe, magnificently armed and 
apparelled, charging and fighting againft each other in hattle- 
ai r.*y, whilft their ears were dinned with the clafhing of I words, 
lances, and fhields \ all which dreadful omens threw the whole 
my into the decpeft confternation, whilft they all looked up 
jo them as the fare forerunners of fome fad calamity, which 
'l.ev in vain e j/leavoured, when it was too late, tu avert by 
liieir prayers from that unhappy lane! 

This fatal change was occafioned by an accident, which 
itemed at firft of no great confequence, but proved in a little 
\\\* the caufe of all their miferies. Jntiochus was then talc- j j( - on 
with the conqueft of Egypt, when a talfe rumour was n , s j c 
:ome means fpread, that he had been killed before AU*m- J cm . 

' 2 Ma cca u. iv. 44, & feq. * Ibid. c. v. ~, S. Icq. 
Vol.. IX. 4 G <l 
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dria. Jajon, who had been forced to retire intd the land 
of Amman after his depofition, heard of it, and thought it 
was a fit opportunity to attempt the recovery of his dignity, 
and that his nation, tired with the Syrian government, and 
efpecially with the tyranny of Menelaus^ would readily re- 
ceive him again with open arms. To this end he got him 
a band of about one thoufand refolute men, at the head of 
whom he quickly appeared before the walls of JeSti/alem^ 
which, by the help of a party which he had within that me- 
tropolis, he eafily entered, and forced his brother to retire 
into the citadel ; after which, minding nothing but his re- 
fentment, he committed the moft horrid butcheries againft 
fuch of the yews as he fufpc£ted to have been of the con- 
trary party. He was, however, foon after forced to leave 
both the city and country, at the news of Antiocbus coming 
with a powerful army againft him (B) ; for that prince, high- 
ly provoked at this rebellion, and efpecially at the news, that 
the yetvijh nation had made fome rejoicings at the report of 
his death, was actually coming with a great army againft 
Antiochus y*rufalem. The Jews apprifed of his will towards them, 
takes it by feem to have made a ftout refiftance, and to have given 
jlorm. him no fmall trouble in forcing his way into their metropo- 
lis (C) ; but the gates being at length forced open to him, 
His cruelty P er ^ ia P s by fome of his friends from within, he fpared no cruel- 
ty 

(B) Our hiftorian fays, that he retired at firft to the Ammonitifi 
king, where becoming foon after fufpecled by that prince, he was 
forced to withdraw, and to wander from city to city, being deteit- 
ed by all that knew him, as a betrayer of his county, and a 
monllerof mankind (14). 

He came at length into Egypt, and finding no fafety there, he 
hoped he might at leaf} find it among the Lacedemonians t in vir- 
tue of the pretended kindred between their naiion and his own ; 
but here he alfo miffed of his aim, at leart it Teems as if he had 
not met with any favourable reception, fincc our author adds, that, 
at his death, his carcafs was left to rot above ground, being denied 
even the common fepulchre that was allowed to other flran- 
gers 

(C) So lays the book of the Maccabees with whom agrees 
Diodorus SUufas (17), and even Jofepbus, in his wars ©f the Jewi 
(18), where he ex pre fly fays, that he laid fiege to that city, and 
reprefents him as inraged at the trouble it gave him 1 but in his 



( 14) 2 Maceab. v. 5, 6, fcf feq, (if) Ibid. <ver 10. (16) / 2. 

r.v.Ji. (17) xxxiv. [\Bj I, i. c, 1 . 

antiquities 
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ty againft its unhappy inhabitants, infomuch, that within three 
days they reckoned no lefs than forty thoufand killed, and. 
as many taken captives, and fold for flaves to the neighbour- 
ing nations *. 

His fury did not flop here 5 hecaufed the traitor Menelaus 9 
who, by this time, had by fome means recovered his good 
graces, to lead him to the temple, which he entered, even to 
its moft facred recefles (Dj, laying his impious hands on all 
the veffels that were in it, and caufed the golden altar of in- J J™ 
cenfe, the golden table of the fhew-bread, the golden candle- j* r / t fo* 
ftick, the cenfers, bowls, and other utenfils belonging to that tm ±i e 
holy place to be feized, together with the golden fliields, crowns, 
and other ornaments which had been dedicated to it. He 
caufed alfo the gold plating that covered the gates and other 
architecture of the temple, the veil that divided the holy 

* Ibid. ver. 11 & 14. See Vol. VII L p. 563, & feq. 

antiquities he tells us, that he entered it without force ; and that 
thofe of his party within did open the gates to him (19). The 
former is indeed the moft probable, and Jo/epbus might eafily for- 
get himfelf through the diftance of time in which he wrote thofe 
two books ; and this may in fome meafure atone for fuch-Iike in- 
confiftencies which are to be met with in him. 

(D) D. Szcu/ui, in the place laft quoted out of him, tells, upon 
fome Heathenijb report, that Jntiochus being entered into the moft 
facred part of the temple, where the high-prieft alone was to be 
admitted, he there found the ftatue of a man carved in ftone, with 
a long beard, holding a book in his hand, and mounted upon an 
afs " ~" " " " ~" 



ijb law-giver and founder of Jeru/alem, he took it into his head to 
deftroy the mutual hatred between the Jews and the reft of the 
world, by deftroyingof their law. 

To this end he caufed a large fow to be facrificed on the altar 
of burnt-offerings to that law giver, fprinkled the porch and the 
facred books with the blood of it, caufed the high-prieft and others 
to eat of the flcfli, and put out the lamp which burnt night and 
day in the temple. All which Jofephus has fufficiently confuted 
(io), from Polybius, N. Damafcen, and other authors better ac- 
quainted with the Jewijb religion than this Sicilian. Only he adds, 
that 4ntiocbus 3 not contented with rifling the temple of all its riches, 
caufed it to be pol uted, by facrificing fome fwine upon its altar, and 
fprinkling the broth of them upon the Jewslzi ; but this circum- 
llance, if true, has been omitted by the authors of the two book3 
of the Maccabees. 

(ig) /. X/7. c •> ( zo) Cont. Apion. I. n 1*0 Anttq* L 
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from the moft holy place, and, in a word, all that was va->- 
luable, either for its metal or workmanfhip, to be carried off, 
befides one thoufand eight hundred talents of gold and (ilver, 
which he forced out of the treafury. Having thus glut- 
ted his revenge and avarice, he returned in fuch a kind of 
triumph to Antioch, as if he had had it now in his power, to 
ufc our author's words, to make the land navigable, and 
the fea paffable on foot *. As a further mark of his 
fpleen againft that uahappy nation, he put it under the 
government of one Philip, a moft barbarous Phrygian, 
and Samaria under that of Andronicus, a perfon of the 
fame brutifh difpofition, and left the apoftate Menelaus^ the 
moft hateful of all the three, in pofleffion of the high-prieft- 
hood b . 

What the 'Jewijh nation fuffered under thofe governors, 
or rather butchers, is more eafily imagined than defcribed ; 
but their miferies Were not to end there. Some time after 
Aritiocbm having received the mortifying letter from the Ro*> 
man fenate we have elfewhere taken notice of f, he chofe 
them above all other people to wreck his refentment againft, 
and with as much cruelty as if they had been the caufe of 
his dilgrace. To this end he difpatched from his army, as he 
was marching through 'Judaa, Apollonius^ at the head of 
twenty two thoufand men, with orders to plunder all the 
cities of Judaa, to murder all the men, and to fave only the 
women and children for fale. Apollonius came accordingly 
with his army (E), and, to outward appearance, with a peace- 
able intention, which was not fufpe&ed by the Jews, be- 
caufe he was fuperintendant of the tribute in Paleftine* He 
kept himfelf quiet till the next fabbath, when they v^fere all in 
n profound quiet, when on a fudden he commanded his men 
ro arms, fome ot whom he fent to cut all in pieces that were 
u;une to the temple and to the other fynagoguesj whilft the 
reft, going through the ftreets of the city, maflacred all that 

1 Maccab, ibid. ver. 23. Ibid. ver. 24. f Vol. VIII- 

p. 57°> & le q- 

(Ei Jofrphui feems to have confounded this (laughter with that 
ivbich was made by Antiocbus two years before, by making him 
preterit at this alfo ^22) ; but it appears from the author of the 
Maccabees, who rightly dilringuilhes thefe two perfections, that 
the one was executed in the piefcnceof that monarch, and the 
or her by hu vicegerent Apollonius. 



f 22) /. xii- r. 7. 
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came in their way, which they did without the leaft refinance 
from thofe unhappy wretches, who fuffered themfelves to be 
butchered in that mercilefs manner? rather than break their 
fabbath by {landing on their defence. He next ordered the 
city to be plundered, and then fet it on fire, pulled down all 
their ftately fabrics, caufed the walls to be demolifhed, and 
carried away captive about ten thoufand of thofe that had 
been faved from the flaughter c. From that time the fervice 
of the lemple was quite abandoned, that place having beera 
every- where polluted, both with the blood of the flain, and 
with many other defilements. From the ruins of the city 
the officers of Antiochus built a large fortrefs on an eminence 
in the city of David '*, fortified it with aflrong wall, ftately 
towers, and placed a garifon in it to command the tem- 
ple, over-againft which it was built ; fo that the foldiers 
could ealily fee and fally upon all thofe that ventured to come 
to that facred place, fo many of whom were continually 
plundered and murdered by them, that the reft, not daring to 
ftay longer in Jerufalem y went and dwelt in the neigh- 
bouring cities of the Gentiles. In this polluted and forfaken 
condition did this metropolis and its temple continue three 
full years and a half \ that is, till Judtis Maccabeus, having 
wrefted both out of their hands, did purify and reftore them 
to their amient fplcndor and ufe, as we fhall fee in due 
tune d (F). 

The 

r i Maccab. i 30, k feq. 2 Maccab. v. 24, &feq. Jo- 
ttPH. Antiq I xii. c. 7. * Seethe draught at, p. 589, vol. iiL 
* Vide 1 Maccab. iv. pafl", 2 Maccab. x. Joseph, ubi iu- 
pra, & prarfat. in bell. Judaic. & hiflor. de bell. 1. i. c. 1. 1. 
vi c. 11. 

(F) In the time of this perfection under Jntfochus, is generally 
fuppofed to have lived J ejus the fon of Sirac, author of the apo- 
cryphal hook of Ecclejiaflicus. Some place him indeed in the 
time of Onias Tf. (23; ; but by feme paflagea fcattered here and 
the»e in his work, he feems rather to have lived about the time of 
Onias IH and at a time when his nation fuffered fome grievous 
periccution f . He praifes the high-prielt Simon U. as a perfen 
long fine e dead . His grandfon did afterwards tranflace this 
book into Greek, under the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes (25), about 

f z$) Vid* 1 P'iil Conneft . Jub o?m. 132. f Vide Ecclus 

r>v. r". U /*/ O' xxxvi. fnff. (24) Ibid I /, tsf fry 

( r A\ > >:<■ p> -Kt-.' at tfa head of the book, which is the /econd in 

Che 
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Jews per- The Jews of Paleftine were not the only ones who felt 

*' the fury of this perfecution. Antiochus^ refolved either totally 
™ r y- to abolifli their religion, or to deftroy their whole race, as 
where. f ar at ] ea fl. as ^ e cou j f j reQX: h them, caufed a decree to be 

ifTued out the following year, that all nations within his domi- 
nions fhould forfake their old religion and gods, and worfhip 
thofe of the king, under the fevereft penalties. To make 

the year 132, that is, about thirty-fix years after this time we 
fuppofe him to have wrote it. 

Who this author was, is neither agreed nor eafily gee/Ted. Some 
make him of the facerdotal line, as defcended from Jojhua the 
fon of Jofedech ( 26 J. Some Greek copies give him for grandfather 
Eleafar the father of Sirac of Jerufalem ; but we find nothing like 
this pretended priefthood or defcent in thofe places of the book 
where he fpeaks more particularly of himfelf (27). Only it ap- 
pears, that his great third after wifdomf 28) made him pray fer- 
vently, ftudy hard, travel much, and undergo many great dangers 
for it (29 ; ; that he had been unjuftly traduced to the king (30) ; 
whence he is fuppofed to have retired into Egypt, and there com- 
pofed his book. Laftly he tells us, that he was the Iaft writer of 
the Jewifk nation who treated of moral fubjetts (31). This is all 
that we know of the author. 

As to the work, which was antiently called ILawa pero?, that is, 
according to the Greek energy, the [lore or treafure of all virtues, we 
lhall have occafion to fpeak of it, when we come to the time of its 
being tranflated into Greek, Some antients, particularly Sc. Auftin 
(32\ thought once the fame perfon the author of the book of 
Wifdom, as well as of this of Ecclejiafticus, but he owns his mif- 
take in another place. And as to the latter of thefe, it is not 
known who wrote it, only it is generally believed, that it was ne- 
ver wrote originally in Hebrew, becaufe there are none of thofe 
Hebraifms in it, which are every- where found in other verfions out 
of that language ; and there are in it many Greek ones, which con- 
vince one, that it was originally written in that language. This 
might be fufHcient to confute thofe who pretend it to have been o- 
riginally written in Hebrew arid by king Solomon (33) ; but, be- 
fides this, we may urge againft them the unlikenefs of ityle with his 
other writings ; its never being mentioned by ye-wijb authors ; its 
being rejected out of their canon, and many more too obvious to 
be mentioned. 

(26) Vide Genebr. in Qjronic. £ff al. (z 7) Vide int. aL 

EccluJ. c. I. 27, £3* Jeq. li. paf. Cff alib. (28) Ibid, 

xxxinj. 10, & feq. li. paff {29) xxxiv. iz. li. pajf. (30) 
Ibid & fcq. ( 3 i ) xxx J ii 16 & frq. (32) De doBrin. 

Cbri/l. I. if. (33 ) Sea. Sen. bib J, /. viii. Salmer. cbr a Cajho. 
& al. 
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his orders more effectual, he fent overfeers into every province 
to fee them ftri&ly put in execution ; and as the Jews were 
the only people who he knew would difobey them, fo efpecial 
directions were given to have them treated with the utmoft 
feverity. Many therefore of them, either to avoid the effect* 
of his rage, or to ingratiate themfelves to him, did not onlv 
comply with great readinefs, but, having once apoftatifed, 
became the bittereft enemies of thofe who had the courage to 
refufe ; all which did but increafe the already too general 
defeftion, as it did on the other hand the fufferings of thofe 
who ftood firm to their religion e . As for the Samaritans y 
tl much lefs danger would have cooled all their zeal, either 
for the Jewijb nation, or the Mofaic law. To convince Sama 
the king therefore, that they did not defi^n to die martyrs ta ns/ 
to either, they fent a deputation to him, fetting forth, that 
tho' they had hitherto conformed in many of the Jewijb 
fuperftitions, in imitation of their fore-fathers who had been 
perfuaded to jrfor their own fafety, yet they were now 
ready to forfake them all, and to embrace the king's religion. 
They added, that they had a temple on mount Garizim y 
which was dedicated to a God without a name (G) ; but 
begged it might thenceforth be dedicated to the Grecian 
Jupiter* as Jofepbus has it, or rather, as the author of the 
Maccabees calls him f, the bofpitaller, or, the receiver or 
proteclor of Jlrangers, intimating thereby, that they were 
not originally natives of that country, but Arrangers fettled 
there in times paft. They concluded with a petition, that 
as they were not of Jewijb, but Sidonian, race, and were 
ready to conform in every thing to the king's will, they might 
not be involved in the fame calamities with their wicked rivals. 

r Joseph, ubi fupra. 2 Macca b. vi. i, k feq. f 2 Mac- 
cab, vi. 1 1 2. Vide & Josuph. antiq. L xii. c. 7. 

(G^ We have, in a former volume f, acquainted our readers, 
that the Jews, after their return from the Babylonijh captivity, had 
left off pronouncing the name Jehon)ah y and fubltituted that of Ado- 
nai to it, where-ever it occurred in their read ng of the facred books. 
As therefore the temple was (imply called the houfe or temple of 
God, and oftner emphatically the houfe or temple, without ad- 
ding any proper name, the Samaritans made this a pretence for 
calling theirs the temple of anamelefs deity, as the fupcrftitious 
Jew called that name of God, AvucpwnTov, unutterable, or ufilaiu- 
ful to be uttered. 



f See Vol. II. p. 488, (Tj- 
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jSntiochzts readily granted them their requef?, and dispatched 
a letter to Nicanor his fub-governor there, with orders, th^t 
they fbould be drftrnguifhed from the Jews, and that their 
temple fbould be dedicated according to their petition ; all 
which was punctually obferved. 
JS cruet Whilst ths Samaritans peacefully enjoyed the fruits of 
pgrj'osti<m their treacherous complaifance, /Itheneas^ an old ininifrer, 
szz juda^a. well verfed in all the Heathenif}> rites, as well as ic* cruelty, 

made thofe of *fudaa undergo the moll fevere f puniffuneuts 
for their ftedfaftnefs to their religion. He began with dedi- 
cating the temple to 'Jupiter Olympius^ and caufing his 
ftatue to be eieiSled on the altar of burnt-offerings (H), with 

another 

(IT) This idol was fet up in the temple on the fifteenth of the 
jrw)r»ch Ci/Feu, which anfwers to- part of our November and Decern- 
lev ; but they did not begin to offer facrifices to it tiJI the twenty 
fifth of that month, which was the king's birth-day ; fo that 
iro-ra thenceforth they continued facrjficing to it every twenty 
fifth. day of the month, till fihe Jevnfh r el igion and uate were re- 
Sored by Judas Maccabeus. 

The profanation of the temple, and the fettingup this idol in it, 
kid been long before foretold by the prophet Daniel ( 34 , under 
the name of abomination of defolation ; but there are in that chapter 
many other Itrokes, which do plainly delineate this perfection, and 
che tyrant that caufed it. We fhail content ourfelves with fubjoin- 
ing fome of the plainer! of them. 

This expedition begins at the 29th verfe of that chapter thus ; 
He fhall return at the time appointed, and come forwards the fouth 
fRgypr ; But it /halt' not be as the former or as the latter, for the 
/hips ofChhv,n\ the Romans) Jhall come again/1 him ; there fine be 
jcall be grieved * and return ivttb indignation ' or turn his indignation) 
a*a:»fi the holy covenant (the Jewifii religion . Thus Jbali be do, be 
Jcatl vet intelligence of thofe that for fake the covenant .1>m< fhall 
tendon his fide, and he jhall pollute the j ancillary of flrength, tndjhail 
t?*e emvax the dally facrtfce % and they Jhall place the ahctninatfox 'or 
abominable thing) that maketh d* folate ; and fuch as do wickedly a^ain'l 
si <; covenant, fij all he corrupt by flatteries. But the people then know 
their God Jhall behave valiantly, and fuch as have unde> founding , and 
strflrttd the people, (divert them from apoflatifing) fhall fall by tie 
fhi'ord. h' fine, by captivity, by (poll. — And the king fhall do aciO'.l- 
&*> tobisnvJt'l, and (hall exalt and magnify hi ml elf above every god. 
He /halt I peak wondcful things again fl the God of gods, and jhall 
fi of per till the indignation be accomplijhcd \ for that vshiih n J. if 
an;/ .-t/f-f! 'I be dm*, dec The lame prophet points him out cut'.* 
tt, * ..lULTing '.!,e prey, ipoil, and riche- .imonj* his ioifau r:- 

; y Cup / 
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another, leflfcr alty befdre it, whereon they fecrificed to that 
falfe deity. All tbofe therefore that refufed to come and 
vforfliip it, were either maffacred out of hand, or put to 
fame more lingering torments, till they either complied, 
or died; under the hand of their butchers. At the fame time 
there were altars, groves, and-ftatues fetup in every city and 
fqwn of Jud<ea^ to which the inhabitants were compelled to 
come and facrifice, under the fame fevere penalties ; info-? 
much, that the whole land was but a fcene, either of the 
pioft abominable idolatries and debaucheries, or of the moft 
horrid butcheries ; and when the feaft of Bacchus was come, 
they were either forced to aflift at it, and to go about the 
ftreets with their heads crowned with ivy, in honour of that 
beaftly deity, or expofed themlelves to fome cruel death. All 
this while it was made immediate death to be caught obferv- 
iiig either the fabbath, the rite of circumcifion, or any other 
branch of the Mafaic law; infomych, that two women hav-> 
iag been found to have circumcifed the children of which they 
had been lately delivered, were both led, with the infants 
hung about their necks, through feveral ftreets of JerufaUm, 
and caft headlong dowirfrom the higheft walls of the city, 
and all that had alSfted at the ceremony were put to 
ceath, z . 

These unheard-of barbarities having obliged many of the 
Jeivs to leave their habitations, and to go and hide thtm- 
f elves among the cragged rocks in holes and caverns, and to 
live upon wild roots and herbs, to avoid either death or apof- 
tacy, fome of them ventured to aflemble themfelves in a ca- 
vern near Jerufalem^ to celebrate the fabbath. But Philips 
their barbarous Phrygian governor, having been informed of 
it, came againft them with a fufficient force ; and after hav- 
ing, in vain, offered them a general amnefty, if they would 
forfkke their religion, and conform to that of the king, he 

8 Maccab. & Joseph, ubi fupra. 

and it is well known, that his extravagant largeffes had not oniv 
emptied his coffers, but gained him the title of magnanimous and 

mumJSctnt, 

The reader may remember, that whilft Antiochus was preparing 
himfelf for the conqueft of Egypt, the Romans fent their deputies 
10 him, who obliged him to fet afide that enterprise ; for which 
lie vented his refentment on the innocent Jews in the manner we 
have related, and exa&ly as it had been foretold in the prophecy 
before us ; fo that it is impofTible not to know that he was (h.f pa 
ion defignedby providence to he the fcourge of his people. 

Vol. IX, 4 H 
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waited without any other hoflilities, till the next fabbath ; on 
which clay, entering the cave without refiftance, he caufed 
them all, men, women, and children, to be maflacred, to 
the number of a thoufand b . As to the facred Jewijh books, 
Philip andjhis officers had taken care to burn and deftroy all that 
they could lay hands on, whether in the temple, in their fyna- 
gogues, or even in their private houfes j after which, if any 
Jew was found to conceal any of them, he was dragged to 
immediate death K They had feveral other ways of trying 
thofe who retained ftill a due regard to the law of Mofes ; 
and in order to make as many as they could comply with 
the king's command, they fpared neither flatteries nor caref- 
fes to encourage, nor threats and tortures to deter them ; 
fo that, though vaft numbers were feduced by thefe means, 
yet there were ftill a fufficient number, efpecially in and 
about Jcrufa/cm y who continued proof againft them, to 
vex the tyrant for not being univerfally obeyed. 

As foon, therefore, as he heard, that there were fuch 
numbers who remained ftill inflexible, he refolved to come 
in perfon to Jerufalem, and to fee either his orders more 
punctually obeyed, or the recufants p~uniflied with the molt 
exquifite cruelties. One of the firft that fell a victim to his 
Eleazar fury was the venerable £lcazar> a man of ninety years of 
martyred, age, refpe&ed by all for his great learning, probity, and 

zeal for his religion, and whofe example had preserved a great 
number of Jews from falling into apoftacy. Him they brought 
upon the butchering ftage, and endeavoured to force him to 
eat fwinc's flefh ; and when they could not prevail upon him 
by any means to comply, they defired him, that at leaft he 
would, out of regard to his extreme old age, confent to cat 
forne other unforbidden flefb, that they might make the king 
believe that he had obeyed. The good old man anfwered 
with a becoming courage, that the moft dreadful death was 
preferable to fuch a bafe diffimuLition, fo unworthy his old 
age and character, and fo dangerous in its confequence, fince 
it might be a means of feducing many of his nation to follow 
his example. As foon as he had ended this fpeech, which was 
interpreted as (he effefhof his pride rather than of his zeal, 
he was haled to execution ; and when he was ready to expire 
under the ftrokes of his butchers, he gave a great groan, and 
expired with thefe words in his mouth, O Lord* thou knozve/i 
what pains I fuffer in my body, from which 1 Might have 
freed myfe/f; but ?ny foul feels a real joy, becaufe I fufftr 



zMaccab. vi. io,& feq. ' i Maccab, i. j6, & feq. 
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/*r fake of thy law k . After him the fevcn brethren, Seven bre- 
-whofe martyrdom is related in the fame book 1 , fuffered, *^* en an 
one after another, themoft exquifite torments with invincible 
courage and conftancy, whilft their heroic mother, divefted . 
of ail the weaknefs of her fex, ftood by encouraging and ^ 
ftrengthening them in the Hebrew tongue, with the affurance 
of a glorious recompence in the next life, for which fhe was, 
laft of all, facrificcd to the tyrant's fury, and died with the 
fame chearfulnefs, and intrepidity, which (he had infpired in- 
to her feven fons (IJ. 



It 



k z Ma cca b. vi. 18. & feq. 1 cap. vii. 



(I) Jo/epbus has likewiie given us the hillory at large of thofe 
heroic martyrs, in a book by itielf, which, was intitled, Of the em- 
fire of reafon It i • now better known to us by that of the book of 
the Maccabees ; but as neither he, nor the author of the fecond 
book of that name, do exprefly mention the place where this dread- 
ful fcene was acled, jRi//inus*has taken it into his head, that it was 
done at Antiocb : 35), becaufe they fheived their tomb in that city 
in St. Jerorns time, and had there built and dedicated a church to 
them (36). But as Jofepbus feems to believe that it was done ac 
Jerufalem (^7\ anc * l * followed by many learned men, and Rufnus 
gives no better reafon than that of his tradition, we fee no reafon 
for following him, as fome others have done (38); it being more 
likely that Jerufalem Ihould be the place, where, above all others, 
the Jews fhewed the greateft firmnefs for their religion, and con- 
sequently where fuch fevere examples^ were thought moft neceHary 
by that exafperated prince. 

Jofepbus, in the book above quoted, gives us the names of thofe 
feven brothers, and of their mother,- whom he calls Solomona ; but 
the Jews call her Hamah. He adds, that lhe flung herfelf into a 
large fire which was there kindled, to prevent the executioners 
laying their profane hands on her. The Latin verlion fays, that 
fhe was dragged on the ground to execution, where having cut off 
her breads, and /courged her naked body, they flung her into a 
boiling caldron. Rufinus is of the fume opinion 39). 

The Arabic verfion and Jofepbus BenGorion, on the contrary 
fay, that having, lived to lee her feven fons martyred, and lying 
dead on the ground before her, flie flung herfelf into the midli of 
them, and prayed to God to take her out of this world ; and that 
/he immediately fell upon them, and expired. An ancient poet 

(35) Parapbr in lib deirnper. ration. (36) Vide Bier on. loc. 

Heir. Jul* voce Mod/n, & Augufl ferm de Maccab. i. ( }7) 

Antiq 1. x:i c. 7, tsf lib. de insper. ration. (38") A r . detyta, 

Serrar. Cnlmet. (39) Parapb. in lib. d? imfcr. ration. 

4 H 2 mak^s 



The Hiftory of this jews. Book It. 

It was about this time that Mattathias^ an eminent* prieft 
of £he family of Joarib (K) a began to fignalize hiixifelf by his 
brave zeaj for his religion- He had been fome time before 
forced to retire to Modin his native place, to fhun the fight 
of thofe fcenes of cruelty and profanenef^ which were a£tcd 
at Jerufalem by Apolknius and the .apoftate Jews. During 
his recefs there, Apelles, one of the king's officers, came to 
oblige the inhabitants of the place to execute his commands n \ 
Having got the f eople together, with Mattathias and his 
five fons (L), he addrefled himfelf to hirti on account of his 
dignity and the great efteem he was in, hoping, that if he 
couid perfuade him to comply, his example would foon draw 
all the reft-. He made him In vain the ampleft promifes, 
that the king's favour and prote&ion, both of him and 
his fons, would be the immediate reward of his compliance. 
Mattathias anfwered him, with a voice loud enough to be 
heard by all theaflembly, that tho' the whole Jtiyijh nation, 
and the whole world, were to conform to the king's editt* 
yet both he and his fons would continue faithful to their God 
to the" laft minute of their lives, and that no confideracion 
fhould prevail on them to forfake the religion of their fore- 
fathers. In the mean time fome of the king's officers had 
prevailed on fome cowardly .Jews to take another way ; and 
one of them was juft then offering himfelf to facriftce to an 
idol, when the good old prieft calling to mind what the law 

»» Joseph. Ant. 1. xii. c. 8. i Maccab. ii. I. & feq* 

jmakes her die of excefs of joy, in thefe words : Solverunt gaudia 
fnatrerh ( 4.0)* 

(K) Wfe have already fpoken of this family, which was the firfl 
of the twenty fourclafles appointed by David to officiate at the 
temple (41 )> and was one of the Four that returned from the cap. 
tivky. Mattathias was the fon of John, the fon of Simon, the 
fon of Afinoneust from whom delcehded the Aftnoneans (42). From 
this Mattathias defcended the Mdccaheto % fo famed in hiftory for 
their Zealand bravery, and of whom we fhall fpeak in the following 
feflion. 

(L) Thefe were Johdnan\ furnamed Kaddis, Simon, . fornamed 
ibaffit Judds, called Maccabeus, and the mod famous of all the 
reft, Eleazar, furnamed Awarani, and Jonathan, furnamed Jp* 
pirns (43). 

(40) V ill or in. African, poem, in Mace ah* (4-*) 1 GJuw. xxfo> 

7- U 2 ) J*fipb. antiq. /. xii, c. & fai) l Maccab, ii, 2, 

*J fee. 

of 
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of Mdfes. ordaia$ againft fuch tranfgredoirs r that they intiuld he 
put to immediate death n , fell upon the man, and. killed hiiri 
upon the fpot. "His fons/at the lame tiihe, being fired with, 
the fame zeal, killed the king's officer and his men, overthrew 
the altar and idol, artd running about the city, cried out^ that 
thofe who were zealous for the law of God fhoujd follow 
them ; by which means they faw theriifebes at the head of a 
numerous troop, with whom they Toon after withdrew into* 
fome of the deferts of Juct&a. Thefe were prefently followed: 
by great numbers of others, who, to avoid peiifecution, flock- 
ed to him from other parts of the country 4 ; Co that the de- 
ferts of Judaa were filled every- where with them.. 

As foon as Mattathias and his men were come- into a place 
of fafety, they fet themfelves on confulting Jthe beft means 
for ftanding on their defence. Here the . remembrance of 
thofe of their brethren, who had fuffered themfelves td be 
butchered by their enemies on the fabbath> foon made theni 
fenfible of their dang^ unlefs they fteered a different, courfe ; 
For as long as they continued in that fcrupulous notion of non- 
refiftarice for fear of breaking the fabbath, they would be ftill 
liable to the fame flratagems, and by that means* in a little 

tiiyie, be totally extirpated. Having, therefore, maturely 
weighed, the. matter, and confulted other learned priefts arid 
rulers that were come over to hint, it was refolved, that, for 
the future, it ftlould be lawful, nay obligatory, to take up 
arms in their own defence, whenever they were attacked, on 
rhe fabbath as well as On any other day p . This decree, hav- 
ing been privately communicated to the Jew* in and out of 
Palejline y together with their reafons for pafTihg ity was uni- 
verfally received by ajl ; and from that time they made no 
difficulty to defertd tjieir l\ves and .properties, at air times, and 
upon all occafions. ' AniQng thofe who reforted to; and did ^ 
not a little ftxengthen^ the: little flying army of Maitrxtbias , ^ — 
were the AJfideam* or raxhtxtiajjidvansy a brave ami rtrenu- Macta- 
o.us fc&> formed among the JevOs foon after their return from thias, 
the captivity. We have already given fome Account of thfem 
in a former Volume f ; the reft the curious reader may find 
iil the margin (M J. Thefe being known to be the moft 

Arid* 

n Dsuteii.. xiii 6, & feq. 0 Joseph, i Maccab. ubi fu- 
pra. ? Idem ibid. f Vol. III. p. 432, ^N). 



CM) Wfc have already (son what their doftrine was concerning; 
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ftri& obfcrvers of the Jewijb laws and traditions 9, their ex- 
ample did very much influence the reft in the late decifion, 
and encourage them to fet afide their fcruples about the fab- 
bath, whenever the fafety of their lives came in competition 
with the obfervance of it. 
Matta- Mattathias having by this time ftrengthened his little ar- 

^oTa The m ^ Wlt ^ anc ^ er ^ outan d religious men, who daily re- 
™, C *,l . ^ r forted to him, began to comedown with them into the plains, 

Cod ant * to tr y ^ orce not on 'y a o a ' n ^ t ^ e ' r perfecutors, but al- 
io againft his apoftate brethren. As many of thefe as he 

caught, he put to death ; the reft, in much greater numbers, 
he forced to By into foreign countries, to fecure themfelves 
from his refentment* Having once inje£ted an univerfal 
fear on all his enemies* he marched from city to city, over- 
turned the idolatrous altars* opened the Jewijb fynagogues, 
which had till then, been either fliut, or appropriated to other 
ufes ; made a diligent fearch after all the facred books which 
had efcaped the fury of their enemies, and ordered frefh co- 
pies to be written of them ; caufed the reading and expound- 

* i Maccab. ii. 42. 

tneum and tuura *. They differed likewife from the Zaddikim their 
oppofite.fe£k, in that thefe contented themfelves with obferving all 
that was written in the Adojaic law, without troubling themfelves 
with the traditions, comments, and conftitutions of the elders j 
whereas the AJJideans infifted upon a ftric"fc observance of all. 

Scaliger fuppofe* them, not without fome good reafons (44), to 
have been rather a fraternity than a fe£t of jews, who had given 
themfelves up more ftri&ly than the reft to the fervice of the tem- 
ple, to the keeping up the repairs of that place, and the divine 
worfhip in it. # To this end, befides the half fhekel which every 
man was to pay towards it, they contributed other voluntary fums, 
They likewife facrificed every day, except that of the grand ex- 
piation f , a lamb, befides thofe of the daily Sacrifice ; and this 
was called the fin-offering of the AJJide&ns. They pra&ifed greater 
hardfhips and mortifications than the reft, and their common oath 
was, by the temple. To their zeal and love for that facred place, 
now polluted and profaned, was owing their coming to Matta- 
tbias 9 and that courage which they fhewed from thenceforth under 
him and his "brave offspring ; for the book of the Maccabees ex- 
prefly fays, that they were mighty men of I /rati, and wholly de- 
voted to the law. Whether the feci of the EJJenians, or any other, 
fprang from the AJJideans, we fhall have occafion to fpeak in ano- 
ther place. 



* Vol. III. p. 432, ^44) Elench. Trihatref. c. 22. f De 

toe, vide VoL III />. 201, & Jeq. 

ing 
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ing of the fcriptures, prayers, and other parts of divine wor- 

ffaip to be refumed (N), and all the males born fince the per- 
lecution to be circumcifed r . In all thefe God blefled him 
with fuch . fuccefe, that he had extended this reformation 
through a confiderable part of Judaa, within thefhort fpace 
of one year; and had, in all likelihood, gone through with 
it, even to Jerufalem^ where the ftrongeft Syrian garifon was 
kept, had he not been prevented with death. But what he 
left unfintfhed, was foon after perfected by his worthy fons, 
efpecially by yudas Maccabeus, of whom we fhall fpeak more 
fuJJy in the next fe£tion. 

In the mean time Mattathias^ finding himfelf quite worn * a ft 
out with age and ficknefs, called his fons together, and fpoke$f' f *' a 
to them to this effe£L Hitherto pride and opprefliorf have " ts J 9ns - 
been fuffered to profper over .us, for a punifhment of our 
fins j but now be ye valiant and zealous for God's laws, and 
fear not to expofe your lives in defence of God's covenant 
with your forefathers, if you expeel: the reward promihd to 
it. Call to your remembrance the obedience of Abraham^ 
the faithfulnefs of Jofepk, the zeal of Phineas^ Caleb's cou- 
rage, David's conitancy, Elijah's zeal, and the intrepidity of 
Daniel and his faithful companions. . Let their miraculous 
deliverances infpire you with a fure truft in the Almighty's 
protection. Be not difcouraged by the threats and weak ef- 

r 1 Maccab. ii. 43, & feq. 

(N") We have already taken notice,that the king's prohibition ex- 
tended only to the five books of Mo/es ; which had therefore been 
taken away from them, and been either burnt and deuroyed, or 
polluted with blood, (wine's broth, idolatrous pictures, and other 
fuch defilements, which rendered them unfit for future fervice, and 
to which therefore he fubftituted new ones, which he caufed to be 
tranferibed from the beft copies 

But this had not obftrudled the ledlure of other facred books, the 
P ropbetj.zx\& Hagiograpba, amongft thofe who had per filled in the 
exercife of their religion, and who then fubftitued thele to the pen- 
tateuch ; fo that when the public worfliip came to be reftorcd, and 
the law to be again read and expounded as formerly, they ftill re- 
tained alfo the reading and explaining of the other books ; and this 
occafioned double leflbns, one out of the law, and the other out of 
the prophets, &e. which continued ever after ; and for the under- 
ilanding of which, new targums or paraphrases in the Chaldee were 
compiled by proper perfons, as we have elfewhere hinted in this 

chapter *. 



* Supra, /. 524, Z 
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forts of the greateft men, who, though they feem to triumph 

will Ihortly be cut off, and becfome the food of worms ; 



now 



fcut arm yourfelves with courage in defence of .our laws, li- 
berties, and religion, and you will not fail of fuccefs, &% 
nxm y your eldeft brother, has always fhewed faimfelf a man 
of confummate wifdom ; let him fupply the office of a fa- 
ther and a counsellor, and do nothing without his advice. 
Judas is well kr^own to you all for his valour and condu# ; 
let him be your general, and lead you againft your enemies. 

may heaven crown his and y.?g^.. valour with gfcry^nd 
fuccefs. Having thus faid, he expired in a good bid age, 
and was buried at Modin with his anceftors, greatly larnent- 
siseBoo^ et j 3 j] t h e faithful in Ifrael f (0)> He was, according to 



Eis death. 

Year of 



2855. 

Before 

*66. 




his defire, fucceeded by his brave fon Judas in the command 
of the army ; and by him the Jewijh religion and ftate w^re 
foon after reftored to their antiem. fplendor, as we ihall fee in 
the next fe&ion. 

■ 

f Ibid.ver. 49, ad fin. 

(O) The firft b<>pk of Maccabees doth barely tell us, that he 
died in the one hundred and forty fixth year, without mentioning 
whether of his life, or. of the aera of the Seteucid*. Some there- 
fore have taken it in the former fenfe ; but the far greater part in 
the latter ; for the one hundred arid forty fixth year of the kingdom 
oi ite Greeks fo\te exaftly with the Julian year 166 before Chrift, 
which is the year in which he died C45). 

His deciding the point about the neceffity of taking arms on the 
febbath, has made feveral learned men, both Jews and Cbrifitans^ 
fancy, that he had been high •prieit of the Jew (46); but it is plain 
he did not determine the cafe by his own authority, but by the 
advice of fuch learned men as were wirhhim ; neither doth the 
book of MaccaBees or Jo/epbus fay any thing of this imaginary dig- 
nity. It appears on the contrary, thae Menelatts was ftill alive, 
and in credit at the court of Antiochm y an<J was fucceeded by hi; 
^ brother Alamos* of whom we mail fpeak in the fequel. 

C45) Vide Ufer Iff Prid fub anno. (46) Jofyb bfn-G*rhrr 

Jben. Ezra, tS~ ai Serrar. Fuller. Genebr CSf aL 
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The Numbers direft to the Page, and the great Letters 

to the Notes. 



A. 

AB A> Abus, a mountain in Armenia, 183. 
Ab-betb-din among the Jews, his office, 582. 
Abdera, by whom founded, 362. The inhabitants 
deemed a dull ftupid people, ib. 

Abgarusl. founder of the kingdom of Edejja, 480. TL 

His conquefts, 481. III. His letter to Chrift, ib. 

IV. His treachery to the Romans 9 ib. ic feq. V. Al- 
lies with Rome, 482. VL&C. ib, 

Abias invades Abilene, 486, &c feq. Defeated by Izates, 

487. Efcapes captivity by a voluntary death, ib. 
Abfarusy river in Colchis, 454. 
Abulpharagus, his works, 58, & note. 
Jcherujian lake in Cbaonia, 385. 

Achillas drives out Cleopatra, 142. Bcficges Cafar in Alex- 
andria, 147. Not able to force the city, ib. Put to death, 

149. 

A 1 m, the fortrefs of, built to command the temple, 605. 
A Hoc aera, how computed, 177. 

Miabene^ the kings of, 484, oc feq. Embrace Chriftianity, 
489. Conquered by Tigrane^ 195. 
Vol. IX. 4 I Admehts 



INDEX. 

jidmetus king of Epirus's kindnefs to Themijlocles, 390. 
Adrianople in Thrace, built by Adrian^ 364. 
Aea, a city in Colchis, 454. 

Atacidesi king of Epirus driven out, 394, & feq. Slain by 
the Macedonians^ 395. 

Metes, king of Qolchis^ 456. Ill treated for his kijid recep- 
tion of the Argonauts j ib* 

JEgypt, the kings of, 46. 

JEnos, metropolis of the Cieones, 370. 

Agathoclea married to Philopator, 90, &feq. Endeavours tq 
ufurp the regency, 91, Her fad cataftrophc, 92. 

AhafucruSy vid t Artaxerxes, 5 1 8, & feq* 

Albana, tl city of Albania. 462. 

Albania the kingdom of, dcfcjrbed, 462, & feq. 

Albanians their fimple manners, 463. Women remarkable 
for beauty, ib. Government, kings, &c. ib. & feq. 

Albanus, the river of, 462. 

Altetas I. king of Epirus, driven out, flies to Dionyfius, 
391. 

Cajptuder* 395,396. Murdered, 
396. 

Alexander the Great's friendfhip to the Jews* 557. Revenge 

on the Samaritans, 560. 
Alexander, king of Epirus allies with Philip , 391. Wars 
againft the Brutii^ 392. Deceived by an oracle, /£. De- 
feated and.killed, 393*394- His character, 394. 

bus iovades Macedon^ 428. Driven 

out by Demetrius, ib. 

Balas, his coin, 43, note. 

Zcbina fet up againft Demetrius, 20« Defeats De- 
metrius , 21. His character, 24. Defeated by Pbyfcon, 
25. His death, ib. Coin, 45, note. 

Janneus defeated by Aretas, 32. Befieges Ptolemais, 
j 1 7. Defeated by Lathurus, 1 18. Spared by Cleopatra, 

ll9 ' 1 . 

Pbyfcon^ fet up againft his elder brother, 

114. Kills his mother, 121- Defeated and killed, ik 

vfc 



& feq. Baniftied for his cruelties-, 128. Dies in exile, ib. 
Bequeaths Egypt to the Romans, 129. 
king of Emeffa, 



7< 



Jews 



"Jews hi_ 

, greatly opprefled by Pbyfcon, 108. Mail 



1 i i» 



Alexandrian 
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Alexandrian library deftribed, 57. Deftroyed by the Sara- 
cens, 59. 

Alopeconnefus, where fituate, 364. Why fo called, ifa 

Amadocus, king of the Odryfa, 372. 

Amajia± a fcity in Pontes, defcribed, 234. 

Amejiris murdered by her fons, 437, & feq; 

— 1 1 " a city built by her, 438. 

Amnions fome account of them^ 235, & feq. 

Ambracia a city mBfinuj 381. 

Ami/us, a city in Pontus, defcribed, 234. Befieged by Lu- 
cullus, 280. Taken by him, 286. 

Amphialus kills Arius king of TeUthfania^ and fettles at Per- 
gamus, 389. 

Apahias, a Jewijh time-ferveri 485. 

Anapbas I. and IL kings of Cappadacia^ 319. 

Andronicus corrupted by Menelaus, 599. Affaffinates his 
brother, ib. His punifhment, 6od. 

Anicetus invades Pontus, 313. His fuccefs there, ib. De- 
livered up to the Romans, ib. 

Antigonus feizes on Judea, 570. A cruel tyrant, 572. 

- ■ Socho made prefident of the fanhedrin, 574; His 

do&rine* lb. Death, 58 2. 

Antioch, burnt by the yews, 4; 

Antiochus the Great, his coin, 41, note. 

Eupator, his coin, 41, note. 

Tbeos, the fon of Balas, fet up by Tryphon, 3, & 

note. Crown'd at Antioch, 4, 5. His coin, 4.3, note^ 
Friendfhipto the Jews, 582. Invades Galilee, 586. De- 
feated by Pbilopator, 587. Conquers Judaa, 589, 590. 
Farther iriftances of his friendflbip to the 590, S. 

Sidetes, whence fo called, ii, note O. Marries 

his brother's wife, 11. His letter to Simon Maccabee, 12- 
Treachery to him* 13. Defeats the Parthians, 15. His 
death* 16. And character, 18. 

- Grypusi fet upon the Syrian throne, 24. Puts to 

to death Zebirta, 25- Defeats his brother Cyzicenus, 26. 
Defeated by him* 27. Divides the kingdom with him, 
28. Falls out with him, ib. AfTaffinated by one of his 

fubje£ts, 29. Coin, 45, note, 
- - Cyziccnus mounts the throne, 29. Defeated and 

killed by Seleucus, ib. 

— Eufebes defeats Seleucus, 29. Wars with Philip, 

30. Defeated* ib. Driven out by Tigranes, 32, 33. 

Dionyfius fupplants his brother Pb i(ip> 31. Cut 
off by the Arabians , 32. 



INDEX. 



Aftaticus fent to Rome, 33. His adventure at Sy- 
racufe, ib, &feq. Reigns over part of Syria, 37. Stripf 
of" it by Pompey, ib. & feq. His death) 38. 

king of Commagene defeated, and reftored by Pom- 
fey 492. Put to death, /A. 

H. fucceeds his father, 493. III- affifts V ef- 



— . * * S %J 

pa/tan, IV. ferves under the Romans* ib. 



■ Epipbanes, his chara&er, 596. Cruelty to the 

Jewifb deputies, 601. Againft Jerufalem, 602, 603. Defiles 

and ftrips the temple, 603, & D. His bloody perfecution 
of all the Jews, 604. Comes to Jerufalem^ 610- 
Antipater, the Jew, affifts Ccsjar in Egypt, 1 52. Relieves 
him when befieged in Alexandria, ib. &feq. Is wounded, 

Antony Marc, fent into Egypt, 138. His fuccefs there, ib. 
& feq. Captivated by Cleopatra, 155, & feq. Marries 
O&avia, 158. Bewitched from her by Cleopatra, ibid. 
His profufenefs to her, 160. Treachery to Artabazus, 
161. Betrayed by Artuafdes, 210. Seizes on his king- 
dom, 211, & feq. Marches againft Oftavianus, 162. 
Defeated by him, 164, 165. Betrayed by Cleopatra, 167, 
& feq. Kills himfelf, 170. 

Apel/icon's noble library, 268, note. Carried by Sylla to 
Rome y ib. 

Apion, the fon of Phyfcon, made king of Cyrene, 114. Reigns 
in peace, 12 1. Bequeaths his kingdom to the Romans, 

ibid. 

Apollonius fent to maflacre the Jews, 604. 
Appius, Claudius's fpcech againft Pyrrhus, 412. 
Aquilius's inhumanity to the Pergamenians, 359. Subdues 
the kingdom to the Romans, ib. Defeated by Mithrida- 
tes, 253. His cruel death, 254. 
JratuSy highly favoured by Ptolemy, 71. 
Araxes, a river in Armenia, 179, 182, & 183, C. From 

whom fo called, 188. 
Arcbelais,\\\ Cappadocia, whence fo called, 315. 
Archelaus, king of Egypt, defeated by Gabinius, 139. 

His gallant death, ib. 
Arcbelaus's fuccefles in Attica, 257, & feq. Defeat and 
treachery, 260, & 261, note. 

made king of Cappadocia, 326. His death, 327. 



Archias, governor of Cyprus'* treachery to Ptolemy punifhed, 
104. 

Arcbifynagogoi, their office, 550, note. 
Arctas cholen king of Damafcus, 32. Defeats the Jews f 
Hid. 

Argtu* 



INDEX. 

Argaus mount, defcribed, 316* 

Argonauts, their expedition into .Colchis, 456. 

Argos, doubly befet, 421, &feq. . 

Ariaramnes, \. &IL kings of Cappadocia, 319, 320. 

Ariarathes I. king of Cappadocia, 

- ; — II. Crucified by Perdiccas, 320. 

III. Recovers his father's kingdom, 320. 

IV. Defeats Arfaces, 320. 



V. allies with the Romans, 320, 32 r. 

VI. His character, 32 1 . Dethroned by Demetrius 



& Orophernes, 322. 



VII. Poifoned by Mithridates, 323. 
VIII. ftabbed by the fame hand, 324. 
IX. Dethroned by the farte, ib. 
Ariobarxanes, king of Armenia , 214. 

Ariobarzanes I. made king of Cappadocia, 325. Wars with 
Mithridates, ib. 

II. Friend to the Romans, 326. Put to death by 

Cajftus, ib. 



III. Killed by Marc Antony, 326. 



Ariftarchus made king of Colchis by Pompey, 457. 
Ari/leas's ftory of the feptuagint verfion confidered, 575, & 

576, & feq. note O. 
Arijhbulus, a learned Jewijb philofopher 5 preceptor to Pto- 
lemy, 106. 

Arijhmenes fent guardian of Egypt, 95. Put to death for his 
fidelity, ib. & feq. 

Arijlonicus feizes on Pergamus, 354, 355. Defeats Crajfus, 
356. Defeated by Perpcrna, 358. Sent prifoner to 
Rome, 359, &feq. 

ArijlotWs books carried off by Sylla, 268, note. 

Armenia the Lejfer, defcribed, 230. Its kings, ib. h feq. 
Kingdom of, defcribed, 178, & feq. Its rivers, moun- 
tains, and foil, 183, &feq. Origin and government, 187, 
& feq.. Kings, ib. & feq. Laws, religion, learning, and 



, 189, & feq. Given to Cleopatra's fon, 212. Re- 
covered, ik Becomes tributary to Rome, ib. & feq. Its 
various fates fince, 228, &feq. 
Armofata, a city of Armenia , where fituate, 180. 
Ar faces (eizes the Armenian crown, 215. Murdered, ib. 
Arfinoe, queen of Egypt, murdered, 90* 

daughter of Auletes, fet up by Ganymede, 149. 

Taken prifoner by Cafar, 154. Led in triumph, ib. 
Put to death by Antony, at the inftigation of Cleopatra^ 
ibid. 



'' a city in Gyrene, defcribed, 122. . 
Artabanes, led in triumph by Marc Antony i6r. 
Artabanus's bold letter to Tiberius^ 215. 
Artabazes? firft king of Pontes, 240. 

— king of Media, warstfith the Parthians^ 476. 

Artagera, taken and razed by the Romans, 214* 
ArtaneS killed by Tigranes, 195, 231 ; 
Artanijfa a city in Iberia,. 458. 

Artaxata, metropolis of Armenia, ijg. Taken by Pharaf- 
menes? 215. Razed by Corbulo, 223. Rebuilt by 77rz- 

228. 

Artaxerxes, one of the magi j bbftru&s. the rebuilding of 
the temple, 513. His various names, /J. riotfe, O. 

—the fon of Xerxes? the Ahafuerus of fcripture, 517* 

Marries Efther, 518. His decree in favour of the Jews} 

5189 note Tj & 519. 
Artaxias I. king of Armenia? defeated by Antiochus, 193. 

Taken prifoner, /i, 
■ IL Driven out of Armenia? 212. Recovers it, 

Strangled ib. 

. -III. Crowned by Germanicus^ 215. 

Artoces king of Iberia^ wars with Pompey^ 460. A6ts very 

deceitfully, /£• Makes an honourable peace, ib. 
Artuafdesl. fucceeds Tigranes in Armenia, 210. His treachery 

to Marc Antony? ib. Caught and put to death by him, 

2Ui 212. 

■ II. Invaded by Phraartes, 2.13. Reftored by Caius? 

ib. His death, ib. 

Afander gets the kingdom of Bbfporus, 474. Starves him- 
felf, ib 

Afcalonites feverely punifhed by Jofepb, 585* 

Afculum, the battle of, 414, k 41$, note. 

Afps of Egypt, how they kill, 17$. 

AJfideans, fee HaJJideans , 6 3, & note, 

AJlacus in Bithynia, different from Nicomedia, 432, 

Atamnas? king of Cappadocia^ 319, 

Atbeneas fent to perfecute the jfeo/j, 608- Dedicates the 

temple to Jupiter Olympius^ ib. 
Athenians betrayed to Mithri dates , 258. 
Atbenion tent into Judaa, jq?&c 583. His friendfllip to Jo- 

fephy So y & feq. & 584. 
Athens befieged and taken by Sylla, 2fjd. 
Atropatene by whom fo called, 476. The kings of it, A. & 

feq. By whom conquered, 477. 

Atropatw makes himfelf fovercign of Atropatene, 476. 

Attains, 
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Attains, king of Pergamus, defeats the Gauls, 329. Hi's 
conquefts, 330, & feq. Friendfliip to the Romans, ib. 
Love of learning, 33T . Death, ib. 

. ! ■ ■ II. brother to Eumenes,knt to Rome ,332 .His cowar- 
dice at Pergamus, 333, Generofity at Rome, 344. Suc- 
ceeds his bipther, 346. Invaded by Prufias, ib. Affifted 
by the Romans, 347. Atfifts Nicomedes againft his father, 
350. His death and excellent chara£fcer, 352. 

«* III. his cruelties and wild extravagancies, 352, & 

feq. Death, 353. Why furnamed Philometor, ib. Be- 
queaths his kingdom to the Romans, 354, 

Autolycus, the famed ftatue of, 288, note O. 

Autonomi, fubdued by Alexander, 376. 

Azizus, laft king of EmeJJa, turns Jew, 483. 



T^Aanah, one of the heads of the returning yews, 503. 

*-* Babylonijh captivity, the time of computed, 490, & 500, 

A & B. 

B a fir a, metropolis of Ba £fr ia, 477. 

BaSfria, the kingdom of defcribed, ib. Invaded by the 

Scythians 480. 
Batlrians, their character and brutifli cuftoms, 478. 
Bagqfes impofes a fine on the Jews, 555. The fum difcuf- 

fed, ib. A. 
Bait bus, an Epicurean jew, 582. 
Baris worfhjpped by the Armenians, 189. 
Barzanes, by whom conquered, 187. 
Bas, king of Bithynia, 444. 
Bafcana, where fitiiate, 8^ N. 
Bafil, faint, his epifcopal fee, 315. 
Batelnim among the Jews, what, 5*51, Note. 
Beans, a wonderful kincj, ipring out of a lake, 428. 
Bebrices, their prigin^ 442, & feq. 
Brflona, the temple of at Comana, 315, 317. 
Berenice, daughter of Jyletes, fet upon the throne, 132* 
Murders her hufband Seleucus, ib. Marries Archelaus, ib. 
Put to death, 140. 
Berenice' s-Coma made a conftellation, 78. 
BeJJi, a people of Thrace, defcribed, 308, 369. Conquered 

by the Romans, 369. 
Bethjan defcribed, 6, (M). 
Bibulus's fons murdered in Egypt, 142. 
irths, how celebrated by the Thracians, 365. 



Bi/hnes in Thrace fubdued by the Romans^ 369 



Bithynia, 
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Bitbynia? the kingdom of, defcribed, 431, & feq. Its ori- 
gin and government, 442* & feq. Invaded by Mitbri- 
datesj 251. Reduced into a Roman province, 451. 

Bithynian embaffy, whence a proverb, 351. 

Bitbynians? their origin, 442. Kings, &,c. 444. Defeated 
by Mithridates? 253. Set up Nicomedes againft Prujias? 

35°- 

Blojfuts the philofopher, his character and death,358, noteG. 
Bceotians forced to build Heraclea? 434. 
Bofporans^ revolt from Mithridates? 473- 
Bo jp or us? the kingdom of, defcribed, 407, & feq. Its go- 
vernment, kings, &c. 470, & feq. Given to Ptparnaces? 

473- 

Boteras, king of Bithynia? 444* 

Bottiasi, zntientThracians, 441. 

Bruchium? the library of, burnt, 58. 

Brygi, a people of Thrace? 371. 

Brytius defeats \ Metroph arte s, 258. 

Jpyfas, the fuppofed founder or Byzantium? 363. 

Byzantium? by whom founded, 363. 

c. 



f^Jbira? a city in Pontus? 234. Surrendered to the #0- 
^ wtftfj, 284. 

Cabifstra? a city in Cappadoa a, 315. 

Cajar Julius, lludies oratory at Rhodes? 271. Compounds 

with Auletes for a Jarge fum> J30. Lands in Egypt? 144. 
Arbitrates between Ptolemy and his filter, 145. Beficged 
in Alexandria? i^y. Burns Ptolemy s Ihips, 148. De- 
feats Ganymedes, 150. Forced to fwim tor his life, ib. 
His victory at Canopus? 152. On the Nile? 153. Set- 
tles the crown on Cleopatra? ib. Defeats P ha maces, 310. 

Cafariouy fon of C<efar by CU'opatra, made king oi Egypt by 
/Ifo/v Antony, 161. Put to death by Oclavianus, 176. 

Caff a, metropolis of little Tartary? 469. 

Caius? fent tooppofe the Partbians, 213. Wounded at 
tagera, 214. His death, ib. 

Cclcedon, a city in Bithynia^ 432. Why called the city of 
the blind, ib. 

Callimacbus favoured by Pbiladelphus, 78. His hymns ex- 
tant, ib. 

— — — . a famous engineer, ?o6. & 2g6. Put to death, 

287. 

Cal/ipciis? the ftreights of 3 in Tbtace y 365, 

Cambyfes 



INDEX. 

Cambyfes privately pbftru£fcfthe building of the temple, 512. 

Cappadocia? the kingdom of, defcribed, 314, & feq. Pro- 
due}, 315. Origin, government, &c. ji 6. Kings, 319, 
& feq. Subdued by Tigranes? 194. Invaded by Mithri- 
dates 1 248. Made a Roman province, 327. 

Cardiq in Cherfonefus? where fituate, 364. 

Cariat# deftroyed by Alexander? 478. 

Cars, a city in Armenia? defcribed, 182, (B), 

Cafiphia? where fituate, 520, & (Uj. 

Cafftope? a city in Epirus? 380. 

CaJ/ius fent againft Miihridates? 252. 

' Jupiter Cajfius ? his temple, 380. 

Catanius? Apollo? his temple at Dajiacum? 317. 

Cato? his advice to Auletes? 13 1, & feq. 

• Portius expounds the Sybilline oracle, 134, & feq. . 

Celetar, a people of Thrace? 378. 

Cendebaus fent againft the Jews? 13, &feq. 

Cerafus? a ci ty in Pontu s ? why fo called, 236. 

Ceraunian mountains in Epirus? 385, 

Chadaca? metropolis of Albania? 462. 

Chalcedony vid. Calcedon? 432. 

Chalcidene? the kingdom of, defcribed, 494. 

Chaonia? a province in Epirus? defcribed, 380. 

Chaldee paraphrafe, when and why firft brought into ufe, 551. 

Characene? the kingdom of, defcribed, 491. Founded by 

Pa fines? ib. 
Charijlus? a river in Colchis? 454. 
Chel? of the temple, what, 591, (T). 
Cherries? why called Cera/a? 236. 

Cheronea? the battle of, 260. 
Cherfon? the ruins of, 469. 

Cherfonefus? Thracian? defcribed, 364, & feq. The kings oK 

"378- 

Taurica? defcribed, 468, & feq. 

Chi mar a? its hot baths, 381. 

Chorax? king of Arabia? flops the overflowing of the Tigris? 

Chorfa % a city of Armenia? "18 x, 182, (B). 
Chryfippus? put to death for treafon, 6b. 
Cicero? his letter to Lenttdus? 136. 

Ci cones? a people of Thrace? 370. 

Cimmerians? their character, 468. A colony of them in /- 

inly? ib. 
t v y<i, river in Colchis? 454. 
Ci us in Bithynia? by whom built, 431. 
Clazomeniansy driven out of Abdera? 362. 

Vol. IX. 4K Ch'urchus* 



626 INDEX. 

Clearchusy tyrant of Her aclea, 437. His parricide and death, 

ibid. 

Cleomenes, king of Sparta, well received by Euergetes, 83. 

Ill treated by Phiiopator, 85. His fad cataftrophe, 86. 
Cleopatra , a common name of* the Egyptian princeffes, 127. 
Cleopatra, wife of Demetrius, marries young Sidetes, n, & 
feq. Shares Syria with Zebina, 22. Murders her own 
fon, 23. Her death and chara£ttr, 25, & feq. 

— wife oiPhyfcon, invites Demetrius againft him, 20. 

— daughter of Phyfcon, marries Cyzicenus, 26. Mur- 

dered ly her fitter, 27. Her coin, 4.5, note. 

wife of Pbilometor, left regent, 106. Cruelly 



ufed by Phyfcon, ib. & feq. Divorced from him, no. 
Takes refuge in Syria, 113. 

* widow of Phyfcon, left regent in Egypt, 114. Her 



ambition and partiality, ib.&c seq. Treachery to Latbu- 
7^,115, &t feq. Drives him out of Phcenice, 11 q. Takes 
Ptolemais, ibid. Murdered by her fon Alexander, 121. 
Falfely confounded with the former Cleopatra, 125, & 126, 
note. 

daughter of Laihurus, fucceeds him, 1255 & feq. 



Marries Alexander II. 127. Affaflinated by him, 128. 

daughter of Auletes, married to her brother, 142. 



*— - • 

' Driven out by his minilters, ib. Is privately carried to 
Ca/ar, 146. Rcinthroned by him, 153. Goes to Marc 
Jntony at Tarfus^ 155. Her magnificence and profufenefs, 
156. Cruelty and avarice, 158, & feq. Takes the name 
of Ifis, 162. Her fatal counfel to A/arc Jntony, 164. 
Treachery to him, ib. & feq. 1 reats with Proculeius, 
171. Surprized by him, 172. Buries Marc Antony, 173. 
Deceives OfAavianus, ib. & icq. Kills herfelf, 175. Her 
character and funeral, 176. 

wife of Autiocbus Pius, put to death by Tigranes, 

Clod 1 us Publius, his unjuft decree ana in ft the kingdom of Cy- 
prus, 130. i\aifes a mutiny againft Lucullus, 206 } & feq. 
Coca , the famed mountain of, ^66- 
Coirt, of Syria, 39, Sc feq. note. 

Coubisy tlie Icingiiom of, uelcribed, 453, & feq. Origin, 
kings, is'c, 4.5 5. Gold mines, 456, 457. Subdued by 
MithridateS) 457. 

Colonia, the ftrongeft city in Armenia, 181- 

Colpas, a river in Biibynia, 442. 

Coma;:a, a city in Pontus, 234. — In Capfadocia, 315. 
Comets, two large ones at the birth of Mithridates, 245, & 

Commagene, 



INDEX. 

Commagene, the kingdom of, defcribed, 492, & feq. Sub- 
dued by the Romans , 493. 
Comneni, their refidence at Trapefus, 237, & feq. 
Conacorix, betrays Heraclea to the Romans , 285. 
Conon, the contriver of Berenice's- Coma , 77, & feq. 
Conflantine miraculoully hindered from rebuilding Chalcedony 

433- 

Corax, river in Colchis, 454. 

Corbulo, fent to q iet Armenia, 220. His fevere difcipline, 
221. Succefs againft Tiridates, 223. Interview with 
him, 227. 

Cornelia rejedls Pbyfcon's offer, I02« 

C^j , a brave print. e of Mania, killed by Pompey, 464. 

Cotta's ill fuctefs againft Mithridates, 272, & feq. Againft 
Heraclea, 285 Returns to Rome, 286. 

Crfjtf I. king of the Odryfa, aflaffinated, 372. 

II. joins Perfes againft the Romans, 373* 

III. allies with the Romans, 374. 
IV; made king by Brutus, 375. 
W murdered by his brother, 
king of the Sapai. 377. Murdered, 378. 

Crajfus fent into Pergamus, 355, & feq. Defeated and kill- 
ed* 3565 & feq. 
Crobyfi) a people of Thrace, 376. 

Cratfus's ambiguous threats to the Lampfacians, 367. 
Cyaneas, a ri»er in Colchis, 454. 

Cyneas, his excellent character, 399. Advice to Pyrrhus, 
400, & feq. Sent to Tarentum, 401. His judicious 
remark on the Romans, 406, note. Sent emba/Tar'or to 
Rome, 411. His ill fucce/s there, 412. Sent a fecond 
time, 416. 

Cyprus, fold by Archias to Demetrius, 104. Given to a 
baltard of Lathurus, 129, & feq. Seized by the Romans, 
ib. &feq. 

Cyrene 7 dtferibed, 122. Yielded to Phyfcon, ioo. Revolt.9 

from him, 103. Given to Apion, 114. 
Cyrenean Jeivs, whence, 561, (D). 

Cyrus, his decree in favour of the yews, 500, & feq. Con- 
firmed by Darius, 5^4. 

a river of Armenia, 182. ■ ■ of Albania, 462. 

Cy/tf, a city in Colchis, 454. 

Cyzicum, city, bclieged by Mithridates, 274. Relieved by 
Lucullus, 275, & feq. 
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D. 

DdniePs character, prophecies, 5U, (N). Shewn to 
Alex a nder the Great 557. A fignal one explained, 608, 

note. 

Darius, the fon of Pbarnaces, made king of Bofporus, 312. 

— — king of Atropatene, 476. 

Dajcylusi a city in Bithynia, 431. 

Datames, king of Cappadocia, 319. 

Decius's anfwer to Pyrrhus, 413. Killed, 414. 

Magi us refcued by Philopator, 89. 

Deidamia, queen of Epirus, whether murdered, 426, &feq. 
Dejotarusl. made king of Armenia Minor, 231. His fide- 
lity to the Romans, ib. & feq. 

II. his reign, 232. Succeflbrs, ibid. 

Demetrius Soter, his coin, 41, note. 

— * Nxcator, degenerates, 2. Saved by the yews, 3. 

Treachery to them, 4. Taken and kept prifoner in Par- 
tbia, 10, 15. Reftored to his kingdom, 19. Invaded by 
Ztbina, 20. His death, 21. Coin, 45, note. 

— — — Eucberes, crowned at Damafcus, 30. Defeated 
and taken prifoner, 31. Death, ibid. 

■ Phalereus, his character and office, 60. Perfuades 
Ptolemy Sotcr to build a library, 61. His great integrity, 
65. Promotes the ieptuagint verliou, 575, 576, (O). 
Death, 66. 

■ - king of Baftria, his character, 480. 
Democritus, where born, 362. 

Derifeletes, a people of Thrace, 368. 

Diana Perfica, worfhipped in Cappadocia^ 318. Her 

ftatue taken and reftored by Philadelpbus, 72. 
Diegylis, king of the Odryjja, 374. 
Dioctffarea, where fituate, 315- 
Diodotus, vid. Trypbon, 2. 

Dion the philofopher, aflaffinated by Pomp cy, 133. 
Dionyfius, tyrant of Hcraclea, 437. His death and charac 
ter, ib, 

Diophanes's brave attempt againft Seleucus, 333. 
Diofcorias, a city in Colchis, 453. 
Diojcoridcs murdered by Achillas, 147. 
Dodanini) the fir ft peoplcr of Epirus, 386. 
D&dulfus, king 1 f Bithynia, 444. 

Dcedona, the city of, defcribed, 381. The templej 

grove, and oracle of, ib. (K). 
Dolabella, Cornel, in love with Cleopatra , 175, 
Dolonci) who, and whence, 366. Domitius 
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Demitius defeated by Pharndces y 309^ 
Dorilaus defeated by SyJla, 261. 
Drachm of gold, its value, 505, note. 
Dre'pam^ a city in Bitbynui, 4.32. 

TTUlipfe of the moon, frightens the Gauh, 330. 

Edejfar, the kingdom of, defcribed, 480, & feq. Made 
a Roman province, 482. 



metropolis of that kingdom, 48a. 
tfie famous temple of, ibid. 



Edoni> a people of Thrace, 370. Their kings, ibid. 
Ege taken by Pyrrhus'^ 420. 



o r * 

to Ptolemy^ 576, note. 



interpreters 



Jew 

reproves Izatts's hypocrify, 486 



Romans , 408. A remedy found agaimft 
them, 414, 418. 
EtiaJ})Lb> an unworthy Jewijh prieft, 546, & feq. His death, 

„ 553; 

EfymatSj the kingdom of, defcribed, 490- 

metropolis of that kingdom, ibid. 

the temple of, plundered, ibid. 

Elymean kings, unknown by name, 490, 491, 
Emvjfa^ the kingdom of, defcribed, 482, & feq. 
Epaphroditus fent to watch Clepatra^ 174. 
Epirots, their character, 385, & feq. Defeated at Argos^ 
424. Surrender themfelves, 427- Their commonwealth, 

43°- 

Epirus^ the kingdom of, defcribed,, 380, & feq. By whom 
peopled, 386. Its goverment, ibid. 

Eratofthenes made library-keeper at Alexandria^ 78, & feq. 
His works, ibid. note. 

Em's fidelity to Marc Antony », 170. 

Erzeron, where fituate, 183. 

hjdrasj the apocryphal book of, 539, (E). 

£///vr married to Aha/news ^ 5 J 8. Her hi (lory, Ob- 
tains a commiffion to build the temple at Jerufahm, ib. tf 
fiq. 

Eucratides I. Icing of Baclria, his character and death, 480- 
If. murders his father, ibid. 

Eumelus^ prince of Bo/punts, wars with his two brothers, 471, 
His character and death, 472. 

Eum:n:i 
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Eumenes I. fucceeds his brother in Pergamus, 329. 

- II. wars with Antioehus, 331, & feq. His bravery a( 

the battle of Magnefia, 334. Rewarded by the Romans % 
ibid. Oppofed by the Rhodians, ibid. Wars with Pru- 
ftaSj ib. & feq. Makes peace with him, 336. Defeated 
by Hannibal's ftratagem, 335- Invaded by Pharnaces y 
337. Makes peace with him, 338- Affifts Antioehus, ib. 
His fpeech to the Roman fenate, ib. & feq. Wounded by 
Perfeus's aflaffins, 339. Allies with Rome againft him, 
340, & feq. Becomes obnoxious to them, 343. Accufed 
to the fenate, 344. His death, 346. 

Euphrates, a river in Armenia, defcribed, 182, 183. 

Exipodras put to death by his father, 30 r. 

Ezra fent into Judaa, 518, & feq. His genealogy, 518, 
(T). Cortimiffion in favour of the yews, 519, and note. 
Reformation of church and ftate, 520. Of the canon, 
521, & feq* Whether the inventor of Hebrew points, 
524, note. Infertions added by him to the text, 526, and 
note. Reftores the divine worfhip, 527. Character and 
writings, 533, & feq. Le&urc of the law to the people. 
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F. 



T^Abius betrayed by the Thracians, 289, and note. 

" Fabricius fent ambaflador to Pyrrhus, 410. His intrepid 
gallantry there, 411. Sent againft him, 415. His gene- 
rous letter to him, 416. 

Fanegoria, a city in Pontus, 234. 

Favonius's accufation againft Auletes, 133. 

Faujlinopolis* from whom fo called, 315. 

Fimbria difcarded by Flaccus, 262- His revenge and cruel- 
ties, 263, and note. Succefs againft Mithridates, 263, & 
feq. Kills himfelf, 267, & feq. 

Fire facred, when and how difcovered, 545, note. 

Flaccus fent againft Syl/a y 260. Falls out with Fimbria, 
262. 

Funerals^ how performed by the Thracians, 365. 

G. 



r^Abinius's extortions in Syria, 137. Upon Ptolemy Aule- 
^ tesy 138. Goes into Egypt, ib. & feq. Reftores that 

monarch, 139. Condemned to banifhment, 141. 
Galatia invaded by Pharnaces, 243. 
Galilee invaded by Demetrius, 5, 

G alius > 
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Gallus, firft governor of Egypt , 176. 

- ■ " — Sulpitius fent to receive complaints againft Eumenes, 
346- 

Ganymedes fupplants Achillas, 149, Diftrefles Cafar in Alex- 
andria ^ ibid. 

Garizim, the temple of, when and by whom built, 558, note. 

An afylum for renegado Jews, 559. 
Gauls, feared at a lunar eclipfe, 330. Their facrilegious co- 

vetoufnefs, 420. 
Gaza, metropolis of Atropatene, 476. 

Georgia, why fo called, 461. Defcribed, 466. The reft, 

vidm fub Iberia, 458, & feq. 

Georgian women, famed for their beauty, 466. 

Glabrio fent againft Mithridates, 292. 

Glaphyra obtains Cappadocia for her fon, 326. 

Gordicean mountains in Armenia 185. 

Gradual pfalms, why fo called, 528, C. 

Guras furrenders Nijibis to the Romans, 206. 

Gurges, §K Fabius lent ambaffador to Ptolemy, 67. His gal- 
lantry to him, ibn 

Gyrgenes, king of Iberia, turns Chriftian, 461. 

H. 

TjAGGAIy the prophet, reproves the Jews, 513. One of 

Ezra's affiftants, 523, note. 

Halys river, divides Pontus from Paphlagonia, 237. Runs 
through Cappadocia into the Euxine, 315. 

Hanani and Hananiah, made governors of Jerufalem, 543. 

Hannibal forms the plan of Artaxata, 179- His ftratagem 
againft the Pergamenians, 335. Poifons himfelf, 336, and 
B. His judgment of Pyrrbus, 425, P. Tomb TxLibyJfa, 

Hare, bifhop, an examination of his metrical edition of the 
Hebrew pfalms, 529, & feq. Confuted in many particu- 
lars, 530, D, & feq. Merit of his book, ibid. 

Hajftdeans, al. Ajffideans, repair to Matt at bias, 613. Their 
fe&, ib. M. 

Hebrew character exchanged for the Chaldce, 524. 
Hebrus, a river in Thrace, 364. 

Hecateus the hiftorian, inftructed by a JewiJI) prieft, 57 1 , M. 
Wrote the hiftory of the Jews from Abraham to his own 
time, ib. 



Helena, 



INDEX. 

* 

Helena? queen of Adiabene? embraces Judaifm? 4.85. Jour- 
ney to and piety at Jerufalem 9 488. Turns chfiftian, 
489. 

Helenas 1 s fruitlefs attempt to fucceed his father, 4.23* Taken 
prifoner, 427. Releafed generoufly by Antigonus^ ib* 

Hdepolis? a warlike machine, defcribed, 275. B. 

Jfeliodorus fent by Seleucus king of Syria to feize the temple- 
treafure, 594. His miraculous punifhment 5 595* 

Melius? king of Colchis , 455* 

Heptaftadium? by whom built, 53. 

Heraclea? a republic in Bithynia? defcribed, 433, &r feq. vid. 
Her ac leans infra. 

a city in Pontus betrayed to MithrulaUSj 279- 

Taken by the Romans? 285. Burnt, 286. 

Hera cleans , their hiiiury and bravery, 433, & feq. Genero- 
fity to L.macbus? 435. Their government, tyrants, 
vb. & fcq. Recover their liberty, 438. ABjr witu Rome, 
43g. Mafiacred by Adiatorix? ib. Deftroyed by the Ro- 
mans , ib. Made a Roman colony, ih. 

Plnaclhus? Cimaus, tyrant of Heraclea, 438. Imprifoned, 

ibid* 

Her- ules , the cave of, near Heraclea? 440. 

i&z-W entertains Cleopatra at Jerufalem? 160. Refolves to 
put her to death, 161. His advice to Marc Antony concern- 
ing her, 166- Offers his fervices to Odlavius? ib. 

Hierax? formerly governor of Antiocb, prime mimfter oi 
Phyfcon? his character, in. 

Hippus? a river in Colchis? 454. 

Hiram? one of the four prieltly clafTes, 504- 

Hemus? mount in Thrace? 364. 

Honey of Pontus? its wonderful qualities, 23,8. 

ihns conquer Battria? 480. 

Hypiuj? a river in Bithynia? 442.' 

Hyrcan? the (on of Jojepb? a worthy youth, 586- Strange 
profuiencfs in kgypt, 592, V. Perfccuted by his brethren, 
ib. Kills himfelt, ib. 593. 

Hyrcanus fucceed* his father, 14. Makes peace with Side* 
tes? 15. His feats 111 Hyrcania, 16. Shakes off the fo- 
reign \oke, 20. bides with Zcbina? 22. His conquelh* 

I. 

TAddua* fidelity to Darius? 5-56. Highly revered by A- 
lcxand- r the (jn\.t? 557. Obtains tor the Jews a free ex 
" crcifc of ihcir rcl.^" ib. Hi- death, 56c. 

s JambHcku\ 



INDEX. 



Jambltchus I. king of Emejfa, 4.83. 

II. reftored by Qdavianus* ib. 
Jafon undermines his brother Onias, 596. Bribes Antiochus 
for liberty to build a gymnafium at Jerujajem, 597. Sup- 
planted by his brother Menelaus* 598. Raifes a new re- 
bellion, 601, & feq. His tragical end, 602, B. 
Iberia , the kingdom of, defcribed, 458, & feq. Origin, go- 
vernment, &c. ib. & feq. Invaded by Po?npey y 460. By 
the Per/tans, 461. 
Jedaiah^ one of the four facerdotal claffes, 504. 
Jempborina, a city of Thrace* 363. 

Jerufalem rebuilt and repeopled, 543. Taken by Ptolemy * 
561, & C, By Antiocbus, 602. Burnt and razed by A- 
pollonius, 604, 605. 
Jejhucij the Jewijh high-priefVs return from Babylon, 502. 
Genealogy, ib. D. Death, 517. 

al. Jefus, killed by his brother, 555. 

Jefus, the fon of Siracb, when he flourifhed, 605, F. 
Jews burn and fack Antioch, 4. Why they conftantly fided 
with the heft bidder, 22, U. Perfecuted by Phi lopa tor in 
Egypt? 87. Miraculoufly preferved, 88. Return from 
captivity, 496, & feq. Their number, 497. Change of 
Condition, 498. Renew their feafts, 505. Blamed for 
rejecting the Samaritans* 508, M. Polluted by ftrange 
marriages, 521. OpprefTed by their rulers, 541, & feq. 
RedrefTed by Ezra, 544, Sc feq. Degenerate, 547. Fi- 
delity to the Ptrftans* 556. Favoured by Alexander the 
Great* 557. Fatal fuperftition about the fabbath, 561. 
Flee to Alexandria , 571. Their different fentiments con- 
cerning the feptuagint verfion, 577, & feq. Attachment 
to the Egyptians, 588, & P. Turn to the Syrians, 590. 
Apoftatile under Jafon, 597. Forewarned by dire prodi- 
gies, 601. MafTacred by Antiochtis, 602, 603. By Apol- 
lonius* 604, 605. Horridly perfecuted, 608, & feq. For- 
bid their facrcd book, 610. 

Spanijh* their apoftafy, 565, & G. 

writers, wretched chronologers, 589, R. In- 



ftances of their ignorance, ib. 
] miner, one of the four facerdotal claffes, 504. 
Jo ha nan* Jewijh high-prieft, kills his brother, 555. His 

death, 5^6. 

Joiachim, higlvprieft of the Jews* 517. 

Jonathan, his honours, 2. Joins with Antiochtis Them* 5. 
Murdered by Tryphon* 8. 

Jofeph, a noble Jewijh youth, Hives his nation, 79. 584, & 
feq. In great favour with Ptolemy, 81. Outwits the Sy- 
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rim and Phoenician farmers, ibid. Gives the king *nd 
queen fecurity of the payment, ib. How long he enjoyed 
the place, 82. Succefs in Egypt, 585. Progeny, ib. 

Iris, a river in Pontus, defcribed, 237. 

Ifanthus, a king of the Crobyzi, 376. 

Jfraelites blended with the Jews, 498, 502, & 503, F. 

Judeea, the forlorn ftate of, after the return from Babylon, 

49 & ^ ec l- Made a province of Syria, 554. Under the 
government of the high-priefts, ib. & feq. Alternately op- 
preffed by Syria and Egypt, 561, 570. Polluted and de- 
ferted, 609, & feq. 

Jupiter's ftatue fet up in the temple of Jerufaletti, 608. In 
that of the Samaritans, ib. 

Jzates, prince of Adiabene, preferred before his brother 485. 
Inclined to Judaifm, ib. Is circumcifed, 486. Invaded 
by Abias, 486, 487. By Vologefes, 487. His deliverance 
and death, ib. Character, ib. & feq. Tomb at Jerufd- 
fa lent, 488. 

K. 



TfHacam, among the Jews* and Khazan, their office, 550 
note. 



Krim, al. Crim, the peninfula of, 469. 
Kur, a river of Georgia, 462. Geographers difagree about 
it, ibid, 

L. 




JEvinus attacks the Epirots, 407. Defeated by them, 408. 

Anfwer to Pyrrhus's letter, 405. 
Lageion t the order of, whence, 49. 
Lagides, the furname of the Ptolemies, 48. 
Lagus, his extract, 48. Whether the father of Ptolemy, ib 
Lamacbus, governor of Heraclea, betrays it to Mithridates, 

279, k F. 

Laodice, wife of Mithridates, her lewdnefs punifhed, 247. 

of Graphemes, her cruelty punifhed, 323. 

Lafer, al. Lajerpitium, fhrub, defcribed, 123, H. 
Lnjlhenes, his cruelties, 2- 
Laudamia, vid. Deidamia, 429. 
Learning, how revived in Greece, ic8. 
Lentulus's defcent into Egypt oppofeJ, 134, & feq. 
Leontifera, an Hcraclean fliip fo called, 434. 
Lcucanor, king of Bofporus, killed, 472. 



Leucan I. & II. kings of Bofporus, 470. 



Libyjfa, 



INDEX. 

Lihyjfa? a city in Bithynia y defcribed, 44.0, & feq. Hanni- 
bal's tomb there, ibid. . 

Lucania laid wafte by the Romans , 405. 
Lucullea, games fo called, 277. 

Lucullus feat by Sylla into Egypt? ?6o. His haughty melTage 
to Tigranes, 198. Marches into Armenia? igg, 292. 
His fuccefs againft Tigranes? 201. Again Mitbridates? 

282. Farfaken by his army, 206. Recalled, 207 His 
treachery to Fimbria? 264. Sent againft Mithridates? 
271. Succefs againft him, 274, & feq. Enters Cyzicurn? 
277. DiftrefTes Mitbriiates? 282, & feq. Subdues Pon- 
tes, 284. Takes Ami/us, 286. Sinope, 288, & O. Suc- 
ceeded by Pompey, 293. Returns to Rome, 294, 
Lycus 2l river in Armenia, 182. 

Lyfimachus left governor of Jerufalem, 599. Extortions on 

the people, 600. Maflacred, ibid. 
Lyxanias? king of Chalets , aflifts the Afmoneans, 494. Put 

to death by Antony, 495. 

M 



"Jk fiaccabees, books of, 588, Q. 

■* -"ifc/dgwj, brother of Philadelphus, revolts from by him, 69.. 
Is reconciled to him, 71. 

- brother of Philopator, put to death by him, 84 
Malachi, one of Ezra's affiftanis,523, Y. Whether the fame 
with him, ibid. His character, prophecies, &c. 549, P. 
Manajfeh, an apoftace, 553. 

Man 1 us fent by Ser tortus to aflift Mi thri dates 271. Put to 

death by Lucullus, 278. 
Maraca?zda? by whom built, 478. 
Mariandyni, their origin, 442- 
Mafius, mount in Armenia, 185- 
Majforah of the Jews, an account of, 524. 
Mattatkias's noble zeal for his religion, 611, & feq. His 

wife decree for felf-defence on the fabbath, 613. Reftorcs 

the divine worfhip, 614. His dying advice to his fons, 

615, 6i6,&0. 
Ma%aca, metropolis of Cvppadocia, 315. 
Meborfapes, king of Adiabene, driven out, 489. 
Media, Atropatia, vid. Atropatene, 475, & feq. 
Mtgacles killed inftead of Pyrrhus, 407. 
JMigdatcs made governor of Syria, 32. Recalled, 37. 
Melas, a river of Cuppadocia, 315. 
Mettonder, king of Betifria, his conquefls, 479. 
Menelaus bins the liigh-pricflliood over his brothers head, 598. 

f< 2 Cauies 



INDEX. 

Caufcs a general apoftacy, 599. Robs the temple, ibid. 
Caufes Onias ro be murdered, 600. His hellifli policy, 

601. 

Menythillus, his fpeech to the Roman fenate, 100, & feq, 

Mefades, king of the Odryfit, 372- 
Mefopotgmia conquered by Ttgranes, 1 96 . 
Mejiella, a city in Iberia , 458. 

Metrodorus fent embaffador to Tigranes, 195. His advice t© 

him, 196. Caufe of his death, ibid. 
Metrophanes ravages Eubaa, 258. 

Milo furrenders Tarentum, 427. Punilhed for his double 
parricide, 429. 

Miltiades L chofen king of the Dolonci, 367. Refcued from 
the Lampfacians, ibid. His death, ibid. 

II. feizes the kingdom of the Dolonci, 368. 

Mina, of filver, its value, 505, I. 
Mifpar, one of the heads of the Jewijb return, 502. 
Mithridates I. third king of Pontus, 240. 
~— II. wars with Antigonus, 1^.1 • 

III. his reign, 242. 

IV. invaded by the G a la trans , 242- 

— V. wars with the Sinopians? 242. 

VI. a firm ally to the Romans, 244. Murder- 



ed, 245 



VII. his glorious reign, 245, & feq. Conquefts, 
247, & feq. Treachery, 249. Invades Bitbynia, 251. 
Beats the Romans, 253. Ciuelty to them, 255, & ieq. 
Defeated by the Rbodians, 257. Ominous prodigies a- 
gainft him, 259, S. Defeated by Sylla, 260. By Fim- 
bria, 263. Makes peace with Sylla, 266, & feq. His 
cruelty to his fon, 269. Begins a new war, 270, & feq. 
His fuccefs, before Cyzicum, 2J4, & feq. & 276, C. 
Defeats the Romans^ 281. Foriaken by his army, 283. 
Murders all his wives, 283. Renews the war againft the 
Romans, 288, & feq. Defeated, 290. His letter to Ar- 
faces, 203. K. Overthrows the Remans, 291- Befieged 
by Pompey, 295. Defeated again, 296, & Ieq. Flees in- 
to Sc)thia, 298. Appeals ahefh, 299* & feq. Forfaken 
by his army, 301. Betmed by his fon, 302, & feq. 
Kills himfelf, 303. His ehaiadrer, 304, & feq. Bu- 
rial, 306. 

Ibrrus, crow ted king of Armenia by Tiberiuu 215. 

Invaded by Artaiat;n<, ibid. Sent prifoner to Rome, 216, 

Rcftorcd, ibid. Keirajul by Pcllio, 217, & feq. Mur- 
dered by RI:aJamijii(s, 218. 

II 
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-» II. king of Armenia? joins with the king of Pon- 

tUS, 244. 

■ - king of Partbia, takes Demetrius prifoner, 10. 

king of Pergamus's great fervices to Julius C<efar % 

148, 1 52. Made king of Bofporus, 474. Killed, ibid. 
- I. and II. kings of Iberia^ 460, 461. 
king of Atropatene, 476. 

■ of Comagene made fo by the Romans, 492, 493* 

-Mithridatic war, 245, & feq. Renewed, 270, & feq. Hie. 

length of it, 304, fub fin. not. 
Mithrobuzones reftored to his father's crown, 193. 
Medi plunder the delphie temple, 377. 

Molojfus, a province of Epirus, defcribed, 381, & feq. 

whence fo called, ibid. Famed for its maftiffsand horfes, 

385. Subdued by Pyrrbus, 387. 
Molojfus, king of Epirus, brought up by Helenas, 389. 
Monima put to death by Mithridates, 284, L< 
Monobafus I. king of Adiabene, 4.84. 

.. — II. made regent, 485. Mounts the throne, 488. 

Honourable interment of his mother and brother, ibid. 
Mopfuejlians murder SeUucus^ 29. Puniflied by Eufcb- 

es, 30. 

Mordecai, one of the heads of the Jewi/b return, 502. 

Who, ibid. E, 

EJlhers uncle,- his genealogy, 518. 

Mori?7iena, Jupiter's temple at, 317. 
Mo/chick , mountains in Armenia , whence fo called, 185. 
Mofollam? a noted Jewijb markfman, the ftory of, 571, M. 
Mulolitum^ where fituate, 364. 

Muresna left praetor of Afta, 268. Defeated by Mithrida- 
tes, 270. His fon more fuccefsful againft him, 281, 

& G. 

Mufa, princefs of Bithynia, deprived of her fucceflion, 451, 

Salluft miftakes in calling her fon of Nicomedcs^ ibid. 
Mygdonia, a province in Afia y conquered by Tigranes^ 196. 
Myrlea, in Bithynia^ by whom fuunJeJ, 431. 

N. 

'H i jA>tea > the fame with Diana, 17, (R). Her temple at- 

tempted by Sidctes, 17. 
Nazianzum, a city in Cappadoeia, 315. 
Neapolis, a city in Thrace y 361. 

Nehemiah,, why his account differs from Efra\? 503, Suc- 
ceeds him, 531. His character, 54.0, & feq. Rtpaii * the city 

and temple, 541. Returns into Perfta, 543, k 1, & 546. 

JiiS 
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His gencrofity at Jerufalem, 546. Reforms tb&gmffi 
abufes, 547, & feq. His death, 552, 553. 
Neocafarea, a city in Pontus, 235. 
Neoptolemus I. king of Epirus, 391. 

II. fet up againft Pyrrhus, 397. Reigns jointly 
with him, 398. Put to death by him, ib. 

Nero nid^ the new Art ax at a, fp called, 180. 
Nic&a 9 taken by Triaritis, 279. 

in Bithynia, by whom built, 441. Described, 

44-2. 

Niciasy Pyrrbus's phyfician's treacherous offer, 416- Re- 
jected by the Ro?nans, ib. His punifhment, 419. 
Nicomedes, prince of Bithynia, efcapes his father's treachery, 

349. Takes up arms againft him, 350. 

puts him to death, 351. Calls in the 

Gauls, 444. Gives them part of Afia Minor, 445. Builds 

Nico media, ib. 

II. his obfcure reign, 449, & feq. 

III. allies with Mithridates, 24.7+ 4. CO- Driven 



out of Cappadocia^ 248, 450. Wars againft Pontus, ib. 
Reduced to a private life, ib. Reftored and dies, ib* 



Juli 



far, 450. The laft Bithynian king, 451. 
hcomedia, metropolis of Bithynia, 431, 445. Made Con- 
Jlantines refidence, 432. At prefent a imall village,, it. 
Where fituate, 441. 
Ticopolis in Armenia Minor, by whom built, 210. 



In Thrace 1 by whom founded, 363. 



Niphates, mount in Armenia, celebrated by the poets, 185. 
Niftbis taken by Tigrancs, 196, 197. By Lucullus, 206, & 
287. 

Noah worlhipped by the ancient Armenians, 190. Some re- 
mains of his ark at Catron, 484. 
Nuhium, a city in Iberia, 458. 
Nyfa, a city in Cappadocia, 315. 

O 



f*\Chus\ expedition againft the Jew s, 555, & feq. Death, 556, 
a river in Ba£tria^ 478. 

Oflavia married to A/at c Ahtony, 158. Supplanted by Cleo- 
patra, 160. Divorced and turned out, 163. 

Odavianus gives his filter to Marc Antonys 158. Marches 
againit him, 164. Defeats him at fea, ibid. & feq. In- 
vades Egypt 9 167, & feq. Takes Cleopatra prifoner, 172. 

Enters 
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Enters Alexandria^ ibid. His behaviour to Cleopatra^ 173, 
& feq. Outwitted by her, 174- Returns to Rome, 177. 
Odomantes, a people of Thrace, 369. 

Odryfae, a people of Thrace^ 371. Their kings, ib. & feq. 

Country made a Roman province, 376. 
Oefyma, a city of Thrace', 36!. 
Olbia, not the fariie with Nicomedia, 432. 
OUy nesl. king at Gappadocia, 320. 

d/. Orophernes? dethrones Ariarathes VI. 322. 
Driven out by Attains^ ib. 
Okhates^ king of Colchis^ 4.57. 
G/war deft roys the Alexandrian library, 59. 

Onia<, high-prieft of the yews, 560. 

II. a fordid pontiff, endangers the Jewijb ftate, 79, 

& 5&3, & feq. 

III. his character, 592. Fatal rupture with Simon, 

ib.&c V. Retires to Antioch, 596. Murdered there, 599, 
& feq. When 600, A. 

P. builds a Jewijb temple in Egypt, 106. 
OppiusQ fenz againft Mithridates, 252. Delivered up to 

him in chains, 254. Put to death by him, ib. 
Orbelus, a mount in Tbraci, 364. 
Orgomenes* a river in Baclria, 478. 
Oricufn i a city in Epirus, 380. 
Orobius refcues Delos from Mithridates, 258. 
Oroefes, king of Albania, defeated by Pompey, 463, 464- 
Orodes y king of Armenia, depofed by Germanicusi 215. 
Orphitus Paclius defeated, 222. Puniftied, 
Oxatres, thefon of Dfonyjius, tyrant of Heraclea, his parri- 
cide and death, 437. 
Oa-wx river in Baclria, 477. 

P. 



p^Srirj fent into Armenia, 224. Surrenders to Vologefes^ 
* 2I5. Withdraws into Cappadocia. ib. 
Palladium found at Try, 2651 note. 
Prf/wr Aftrotis 9 defcribed, 469. 
Pangeas mount in Thrace, 364. 

Panticapaum, by whom built, 469. Not taken notice of by 
Procoptus, ib. 

Paphlagonia invaded by Mithridates, 247. Divided between 
him and Nicomedes, ib. 

Paradife, fome conjectures about its fituaiion, 184, & 

(£)• 

Pari J odes 
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Pari fades I. & II. kings of Rofp 



Mi 



Paryadra, mountains in Armenia, 185. 
Pajhur, one of the four prieftly claffes, 504. 
Pajfaron, a city of Epirus, 381. 

Pelamides, an excellent fi(h, 433. Beft at Chalcedony ib. 

Pe/afgiasznd Peleia, the etymon of, 382, & feq. note, 

Peli gnus Julius, an infamous free-booter, 218. 

Pergamenian library defcribed, 58. Given to Cleopatra by 
Marc Antony, and removed to Alexandria, ib. 

Pergamus, the kingdom of, 328. Its kings, ib. fef feq. In- 
vaded and wafted by the Bithynians, 346, & feq. Reduced 
to a Roman province, 359. 

Perperna fent againft Arijt aniens, 357. 

Pbanagiria, metropolis of Bofporus, 467. 

Pharafmenes, king of Iberia , recovers Armenia, 216. Sup- 
plants his brother Mithridates, ib. & feq. His cruelty to 
him, 218. 

king of Albania, favoured by the Romans, 465. 

Pharnaccs I. king of Pontus, wars with Eumenes, 243. Makes 
peace with him, 244. 

Revolts againft his father, 302, & feq. Made 

king of Bofporus, 306. Recovers a part of Pontus, 308. 
Defeats the Romans, 309. Defeated by Ctcfar, 
310, & feq. Killed, 311. 



king of Cappadocia, 317, & 319. 



Pharos^ the famous tower of, defcribed, 52, & note. 
Phafclus, the tower of, defcribed, 52, note. 
Phafis, a river in Armenia, 183, & 454. 
• ■ a city in Colchis, 454. 

PhtaJantSy whence brought, 454. 
Philadelphian works, whence fo called, 76. 
Ph'tlamynon murders Arjinoe^ 90. Aflaffinated by her wo- 
men, g2. 

Philip, the fon of Grypus, defeats the Mopfuefiians, 30. And 
Eucheres, ib. Invaded by Eufebes and Dionyfius, 31. 

a cruel governor of Judaa, 604. Murders a thou- 



fand J, 

ibid. 



PhUihpJis in Thrace by whom built, 363. 

Phils,** account of the feptuagint verfion, 577, note, & 

Phiistents fei'/es the caflle of Pergamus, 328. 
Phucritts made chief magiftratc of 1 leracka^ 438. 
P'n> > completed by Tigranrs, 19:. 

one i'ecn in Eg\pi^ S4. 
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Phr abates defeated by Sidetes. 15, Deftroys all -the Syrians 

in their winter-quarters, 19. 
Pielus* king of Spirits* 389. 

Pieres* a people of Thrace, 371. Hence the raufjs called 

Pierides %: tb. 
Pindus, the 'famous mount of, 385* 
Pityus* metropolis of Colchis* 453. 
Phtinopolis 3 a .city of Thrace* 3^4. 

Points* Hebrew* how and when introduced, 524, note Z. 

Polemon made king of. Pontus* 312. 

II, Turns i JrA Exchanges his kingdom, 475. 

T^aken prifoner, 210. 
P olemontUmt * city in Pontus* 235. Hence /Ww Polemo- 

niacus called, 

Polycrates* prime' jninifter of Bpiphanes* his character, 96. 
Polymnejter* king of the Cherfonefus , 378. Murders 

Potnp&y tevxxk on fyr/tf, 38. Friend <hip to ^w/*/*r, 134. 
Sent into, Armenia* 207- Reftores Tigranes to his crown, 
209. Succeeds Lucullus in Pontus* 293. Defeats iWiVA- 
ridatei* 29$. Purfuea him into §cythia* 298. Subdues 
.Pontes, 3<?^ > His generofuy at his triumph, Ex- 
pedition againft /for/a, 460. Againft Albania* 463, & 

.feq. . 

Pomponius* or Pompeius, general of the horfe to Lucullus, 

taken prifoner, 281, & H. 
Pontus* the kingdom of, whence fo called, 233. Its de- 

fcription and divifion, ih. & feq. 

— Polemoniacus* whence fa called, 235. 

. . .^Cappadocius described* 236* Its honey defcribed, 238. 
Origin and government, /£. & feq. Kings, 240, & feq. Re- 
duced by Lucullus* 284- Made a Roman province, 287. 
Its various changes fxnee, 312* & fec|- 
Porphyrys notion of Daniel's prophecies confuted, 512, note, 
Potbinus** treachery to Cleopatra* 142- To Casjar* 147, 

Put- to death, 149. 
Pr 'tefthood* high, become venal, 596, & feq. 
Priejls , feigh,. become prefers of Judtea* 554. 
Priejls* JewiJIty who returned from Babylon* 504. 
proneftus* a city in Bithynia* 432. , _ , 

/Vtf/i, a city i<i Bithynia* deferred, 44Q. Taken by 7>#- 

arius* 279. . 
Pmfiau king of Bithynia* defeats the Pergameman fleet, 
T*5$ & *feq.- Makes peace with Bummer % 336. Invades 
Pergamus* 346. tfis treachery to /ftfe/nt, 3*7" ?°' ccd 
to a peace by the JSmi*jij» 348. Wis troarficry to his fun, 
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349. : Toi Hannibal* £ - Journey, to & Mean 

behaviour there, 448- Depofed by His fen*. 351* Affaffi- 

nated, ib. His character, 449. City itaken&y Tria- 

rim* 279- 

Prytanis* king of Bofporus* defeated and killed, .by. hia brother 
Eumelusy 472* >' r r • 

Pfalms* how collected by J? %ro 9 \$i n* & feq. Thei? metre, 
elegancy, £sf<r. proved agaipft oiftiop Have* 529* & 530, 

D. . ■ • > ' 

PJillis, a river in Bithynia* 442. 

Pttrium* a city in Gappadacw* .3*5. Memorable for-the-o- 

verthrow of Craefus, ib. 33; 

Ptolemais defcribed, 1.22. . . . Eefxeged ,by Alexander Jjmneus* 
117. Taken by Cleopatra , 119. 

Ptolemies of Egypt* a lift pf\ them, 46,. & feq. 

Ptolemy SoUr y hisorigiji, 47, & feq. Hi? char^&eF and mi- 
raculous cure, 49. Poft and government, 49. ^Fluurifti- 
ing kingdom, 50, & feq.. Whence furnamed Scoter, 50. 
Takes the tide of king, 51.. Takes his.fon partner of the 
kingdom, ib. Buildsthe tower of Pharos* 52* Procures 
the Si nopean Sera pis* 54,:& feq. Founds the Alexandrian 
library, 57. The mufaeurn, 59.. His dea^and character, 

6-2. Iflue, 63. 

Ceraunus difinherited, 52, & 63. His treachery to 

Seleucils-* 63. Seizes the Macedonian crown, . Trea- 
chery to Arfinot* 64. Slain by the Gauls* ib. . 

1 - ■ ■ Pbiladelphus fucceeds his father, 65. Enmity to 

Demetrius Phalereus* ibid. Marries his ftfter Arfinoe* 66. 
Sends an embaffy to Rome* 67. Invades Magas* 70* 
Improves the Egyptian trade," ib. & Ceq. His kindnefs' to 
the Sicyonians* 72. Love, to Arfinoe* 73. Death and 
character, ib & feq. Works, 75, & feq. A great friend 
to the Jews, 575. Procures a Greek veriion of the facred 
books, ib. & 57b, O. 

--■« - ■ Energies* whence fq called, 77- His conqucfts, 

*" ib. Sacrifices to the God of Ifrael^ 78 k Improves his fa- 
ther's library, ib. His kindnefs to Jtfeph the Jew* 8l» U 
585. Aflifts Cieonynes* 83. Comes into Judaia-, 583. His 
death and character, 83, '& feq- 

Philopator* why fo called, 84. Cruel character, 

84, & 586. Makes peace with Afttidchus*. 86. Perfecutes 
the /tfwx, 87. Takes thein into favour, 8gj. Receives a 
Romau ernbaily, ib. & feq. ' Murders his wife, 90* At- 
tempts to profane the temple, 587. His. puaifhment> ibid. 
His death, 91 . Character 93, & feq. 




INDEX. 

afies; bottt; £tr; Succeeds' his fathefj 9 r . Pfd- 

te&ed ,by the Romans, qc. Degenerates into a T tyrant, 
96; ' Allies witn 22*^ afrd the;*totfx, /A. & fccf Poi- 
foried*, 97V 

- , , i ^ phikinehr, fucceeds hfs father, 97. Invaded by 



Anthchus, \\$; Taken by him, Reftored to his 

crttwnj ^ob.' Divides his kingdom With PRyfcon,- ibid. 
Qpes to Rortie, 9$. His fpe£cb to the fenatej lob- Op- 
pdfed- tyPfyfcMy iOt. Reje&s the Roman' defefee in his 
favour 1 ', 103. Defeats' him j 104. Falls out with' Dm*- 
ttiusy t6$. His death and chara<3:er, ibid. Favour to the 
Jetvs, tb6i 

iexPtyfton dlfputes the cfOWn with his bttrfhet; gg. Di- 
vides it With hitfi, g8 : , & ltfO. Drives him out, 99. 
Gttes'td i pro. Attentats on Cyprus , 1 62.' Repul- 

fed strid Wbtifldfed by the Gyrenian^ toj. Defeated and caref- 
fed by Pbllontetdr 1 ) 164. Cruelty; to his foh and widdw, 106, 

&fe<i. ' 'Fit the 1 Jew arid 4 Egyptian^ io7,&'ft% Auk- 
ward 1 /ece^tiOn of the Roman efribanadors, 1 69, & feq. 
Driven out for his cruelties, ill* Returns, 113/ Sets up 
Zebina againft Demetrius, 2o* Defeats- him, 24. His 
death j character* and learning, 113, & feq. 

Lathyrus, why fo called j 115. Oppreffed by his 
mother, ibid. & feq. Dethroned, ibid. Defeats the king 
of the y* ws, 118. A cruel a£tibn of 'Ms, ibid." Driven 
o\it of J ttdrta, ug. Reftored to his kingdom, rli. Takes 
Thebes, 124. His death, 125. 

Auletes an effeminate prince, 130. Driven out of his 
kingdom, 131. His interview with Cato, ibid. Goes to 
Romi, 132. Obtains a decree in his favour, 134. Re- 
tires info the Epheftah afylum* 13$. Bargains with Ga- 
binius, 137. Reftored to his drown, 139. His cruelties,- 
140, & feq. Death, 142. 

the fon of Auletes, drives his fitter from the crown, 



142., Stirs up the Alexandrians againft Caifdr, 146. His 
treachery to him, 151, & feq. Defeated, i$2. Drown- 
ed j 153. 

the fon of Pyrrhus, left regent of Epiriis, 402. 

Subdues TheJfatohica % 421. Killed, 4*2. 

the fon of Alexander, his Ihort reign, 429. 
- prince of Chalets, 404. Puts his fon to dea!h, ib. 
fubdues the Jew$i 501. His kind nefs to them, 562* 



Pullio 9 -* .treachery to Mithrx dales Ibertus, nj. 



M 2 Pyrrhus 



INDEX. 



Pyrrhus I. king of Epirus 9 v his defcent, 387, . ^illedJ^fpre 
7V*y byOreJics? 388. ... 
.■ ■ II., his defcent, 396*. Brought up by Gleutctas* 397. 
Allies with Demetrius , A. With Ptolemy? 398^ Succours 
the Tarentines? 399. His proje&s merrily checked, bj^ 0- 

400, & feq. Sails for /ta/y, 401, & feq. His wives 
and children, 402, (L). In danger by a ftorm, 403. 
Reforms the Tarentines? 404. Outwitted by Arijlarchus? 
405. His haughty letter to the Roman conful, ib. t -.De- 
feats the Romans? 408. Forced to retire from Rome? 409. 
Receives an embafly from thence, 4x0; - His, offers re- 
jected by the fenate, 412. Meflage to D edits? 413. 
Wounded and defeated by Sulpitius?. 414. In danger of 
poifon, 416. Cruel revenge on the Locrians? 417. His 
facrilege punHhed, ib.. & feq. Defeated by Curias? 418, 
& feq. Returns to Epirus? 420. Tak^s Macedon? ib. 
His unfuccefsful attempt againft Greece? 421.. His^expedi- 
tion againft Argos, ib. Defeats the Lacedamonians? 4.22* 
Enters Argos? 423. Killed by a woman, 424. His cha- 
racter, 424* & 425, (P).. 

III. Murdered, 429. 



QVadratus Numid. governor of Syria? 21 7. His difpute 
w with Corbulo? 221. His meflage to Vologefes* 220. 

R. 



Y^Jbinius lends Auletes vaft furrts on Pompey's fecurity, 140. 

111 requited by him,, ib. Profecuted by the fenate, 141 . 
Reelaiah? one of the returning Jcwljb heads, 502. 
Rebum? one of the heads of the returning Jews? ib. 
Rhadamtftus? king of Iberia? 461. 

the fon of Pharafmenes cunningly fent into Arme- 
nia? 216, & feq. Treachery to his uncle, ib* Seizes on 
that kingdom, 218. Driven out, 219. Put to death by 
his father, 222. 

Rbodians? their great fervices to Cafar? 150. 

Rbodobatcs? fecond king of Pontus? 240. 

Rhodope? a mountain in Thrace? 364, 

Romans? their partiality to Phyfcon? roi, 103. EmSafly to 

him, 109. Seize on the ifland of Cyprus? 130, if feq. 
War with Mitbridates? 253. 150,000 maffacrcd by his 
order, 255, & feq. Their cruel revenge, 260, Defeated 
by him, 291. Their joy at his death, 305. 

Ruffians 



I N- D EX* 



Ruffians -defeated wdth a great (laughter, anifubdued by Mi 

thridatesy 258. 
Rutilius, whether the advifer of Mithridatts's cruelty, to th 

Romans^ 255, (R). 
Rmz, a fabulous chief 6f the Samaritans , 565* 

S. 



f^Abylinthus a faithful guardian to Tharymbas king of 
0 r«j, 390. 
Saddocy his doftrine, 574. 
5 adduces Vtheir rife, 
Satriaria .taken by Jfyrcanns^ 28. 

Samaritans^ who, 507, (L). Fall out with the^wi, 508, 
& feq. Obftru£t~the building of the temple, 511, & feq. 
Pay tribute to it, 5-16. Petition Alexander, 559. Ba- 
ntflied Samaria y 560. Build Sbechcm^ 562. Religion, 
ii. feq.* & 563, (E). Corrupt the pentateuch, 567. 
Lay claim to the feptuagint verfion, 58c- Ravage Judaa^ 
586. Impious policy, 607. 

pentateuch, an account of, 567, 568, (K), & 

570, (L). 

Samfijeramus, founder of Emejfa's kingdom, 482. — — II. 
483. 

Sanballat, why called a Horonite, 541, (G). Hisfpighta- 
gainfl: the Jews, ib. & feq. Encourages* their renegadoes, 
552. Whether two of that name, ib. (R). • 

Sangarius, a river in Bithynia, 442. Livys miftake about 

it, ib. 

Sapei in Thrace, their kings, 377. 

Saracens burn the Alexandrian library, 58. On what ac- 
count, 59. 
Sa/ales king of the Odryfa, 374. 

Satyrus I. king of Bofporusy^o. His tribute to Demojlhc- 
neSy 471. II. kffifed, ibid. ■ tyrant of Hera- 

clea, 436. . 
Scaptefyle, the rich mines of, 362. 
Srribonius driven out of Bafporus, 474. 
Scydrotbemis fends the Serapis into Egypt y 55. 
Scytba, a fabulous founder of Armenia, 187. 
Scythians driven out of Ba&rta by the 480. 
Scy'ihvpolis betrayed to Hyrcanus, 28. 

ScboJIia, (ccond city in Armenia^ 180. in Pontes 

Selene, wife of Antiochus Eufebei, keeps Ptolemais , 33. Put 
tq doath by Tigranu, 37. 

Sclcucufs 




I If' 13" E 

Stieitcw** prateitiiofls -to >Ju&za$ '$jis *Mrld gpvertimenf 

over it, 572. 

^ the ibn of Aritibchttfs friefldfliip- to thif y*ew, 592* 
Nicat'or, his coin, 39, note. 
CallinicUs, his Coin, 4.0* «o£e. 

Philopatory his coin, 41, note. 

the fon of Demetrius Nicator, rriurderfcd by his own 
mother, 21. 

the km of Grypiis; defeats his unfele, 29. His defeat 

and deathj ib. 



king of Bojporus, 470. 

Cybiofa&esy why fo called,. 13:2. Sent to Rome, 33* 

•'Made king of Egypt, 38, St note. His' deaths it* 
Sellij who* 38$. 

Septuagint verfion* aft account of^ 575^ 576,. & O, 
Sera tab, one of the heads of th£ : retuftting,^w y 562; 
&erapeum+ defcribed, 55; The library of, 57* Repleniihed 

with the Psfgamean library^ 58. Burnt by thb Safacensi 

Hid. 

Serapion murdered by Achillas , 147. 

Serapisj the ftatiie of, brought, to Egypt y 54, & feq. 
Whence fo called, 55, (B); Not Egyptian originally* 

ibid. • * 
Seutbes, mounts the Odryfian throne, 372. 

II. III. ; aridrIV< their wars with - the Macedonians , 



tb. it feq< 
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Shecbem made the metropolis of the Samanianst 560. Beau- 
tifyed* 562. 

Shdiak) Zibbor, his office among the y*ws 9 549, & feqi 
note Q; ■ * 

ShetatbofHaii^pvQXtiox of Samaria 9 5*4* 

Sbez-bazzar, whether the lame with Zerubbabel, 501 9 and 
noteC. 

SbujhiMi i>ne of the temple gates-, ^why fo called, 516. 

Simon , the Maccabet^ his exploits S|ainft Demetrius , 5, fcfcq. 
Succeeds his brother Jonathan, 7; Allies with Demetrius, 
q. With Sidctes^ 12. 

M<? ytt/?, high-»prieft of the Jews, his character, 

works, £sV. 572, & 573, N. 

II. fucceeds Uftiitf IL 586. His excellent chara&er^ 



/A. Death, 592. 

a Ber?ja?nite, falls out with good old Onias, 59 2 ? 



&r V . Betrays the facred treafure to the Syrians* 594 
Sinope taken by P&i maces, 242. By Lucullus 9 t 2S8 9 & O. 

Luitillus's ftrange vifion there* i*. 

Si takes 
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takes I. kin^. o£ the^ Qfrtf^ 371. Attend Bt £2r**f into 
fiw, and 1$ flam tfhpre, ij.^ 

IT. a warlike prince, ib. & feq*. 



5///7/, king of the Denfelefa 

Smerdis, king of Cappddocia, 319. 
Socrateh vindicated frorn Cyvcedeifm, 68, E, 
SolwenQ and her fe ven fo«? roartped-, 6 1 1 , & I. 
§ofibius+ PhihpatoSi wicked matter, 85, & feq. His treat- 
ment «>f Cleomenes kirjg of Sparta , tb\ 

" Spfibius* murder? the queen, 00. Turned 




put, qt. Made<gU3rduui of Epipbanes, 02. His charac- 



ter, 93. 

Softrates buijds thetower of Pharos, «. Outwit Ptolemy 

in the mfenption, r£. • 
Sotades, the Cynaedic poet, put tp death, 68. 
Sotbymus, king of the Qdryfa:, 374. Waftes GW*, but is 

overcome by Sentius, ib. 
Sbartacus T* king of Bofporus, 470. 

IL i£. ■ ■ — JIJ. 472. 
Staff anz/s defeated and killed, 210. 

mountain in Ponttis^ 235. Famous for the over- 
throw of Mithridatei, ib. 

Stefagoras, king of the polonci^ 367. 

Stratonice^ three cities of that name, 357, F- 

Stratonue, concubirte of Mitbridates, delivers up the caftle of 

Sympho'ri to Pompey, 299. 

$«r<7, a city in Iberia, 458. 

Sydonians affift the Jews, 512. 

£y/<7 dictator of Rome, 127, Sends Alexander II. into £- 

Sentagainft Mithridates, 259. Defeats him at 

Cbceronea, 260, Makes peace with him, 266, & feq. 

Returns to Rome, 268. 
Synagogue, grand, £ne rabbies account of, confuted, 521, 

note X. 



Synagogues., wnen nrltDrougnt into uie 
lated, ft. 

Syrian coins, defcribed, 38, &»feq. W 

T. 



0, 



TAlaura, the great riches of, 307. 
Tanais worshipped by the Armenians^ 189. Cuftom ob- 
ferved in her wbrihip, ibid. Stately temple at AciUftna, 
ibid 

Tannaim, 



INDEX- 

^annaim* among the Tiwc/x, their dffi6?V574> 

goes to Jerufalem* 514. Befriends the 

feq f 
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Tauriy where feated, 468'; & feq, . 

Titos in Galatia, taken by Leccritus., 243,. HJs garifon maf- 
facred, ibid. ' * 

Temple of Je^ujalem, : begun to be rebuilt, 505, & feq. Its 
#menfioris 5 .\5pi , Difparity from the old one, 506, & K. 
IJifcontinued,' 51 3. 'Refined, .5*4. Dedicated, 515. 
£y Nehemiah, 542. The ceremony qf, ibid, H. Fru- 
phaned by Sanballat, 547. Ify tfnt\dchils\ 6b 3, "Its wor- 
ftip fnpprefled,' 605. Pblltt&l with Jupiter's ftatue, 
6o8>&H. 

kvSanUtrfa, vid. Gartzim, 558, & ^. 
Tenipyrium, a city in 'Thrace, 364. '* ' " 

a warlike king of xbeOtiryfe^ ^71. 
Krw;, a long-lived 'king of Gharacene> 49,^. 
Thamyris a boafting mufician puriilhedy 370. 
Y&arymias, king of Epfrus y 39a- A' learned prince, and 

great encourager of learning,* Ibrjfc 
Tbebety in Egypt, taken and deftroved by LatJyrus, 124. 
TBemffcyra, in ' Pontus, defcribed* 234I , Surrendered to the 

Romans ) 280. 
Tbeador e 9 s treachery to Ptolemy, 586, 
Tbeador us. revolts from Syrta^ 29. 

Theadofiopolu burnt by the Tsrij, 181, A. The prefeht £V- 

zeron, ibid. 

Tbtodotus, Egyptian rhetorician, advrfes the murdering of 
Pompey, 14.3. 

Tbermodon, a river in Pontus, waters the empire of the A- 

mazonsy 237, & feq. 
Thefproiia, the cities of, 381 - 

Thrace y die kingdom of, dcfcribed, 36$- Its foil, cqftoms, 
md government, 364, & feq. The various nations of ft, 
3,66.. Its kings, 371, & feq. Subdued by the Romans, 
373, & feq. 

Thracicuis greatly skilled in .mufic* 379, \v> eloquence, 

ibid. Qrecce indebted to ft-iem for polite arts*, ibid. 
Thucydidcs defcended from tlys Sapean kings, 377. 
Tbyni, inhabitants of Thrace, 3 yj. 

Thyras, the fon 'of Japbet) gives n-mpe to Thrace, 36 1- 
Ti bites*, king of Bithyma, dejpofed by his brother, 446. 
Tigranes I. king of Armenia, invades Cappadocia, 194. Chfcf- 
ffn king of 'Syria, 32, & 194. Brivetfout by Pumpey, 37, 
& 195. His conquefts, ibid. Allies with Mitbridate^ 

194, 196. His cold reception of him, 196, 2^7, & N. 

New 



INDEX. 



New conquefts, 196, & fcq. Exceffivc pride, 197. An- 
fwer to Lucullusy 198- Invaded by him, 199, Defeated 
by Sextiliusy 200. By Lucutlusy 201. Jointly whhJIAi~ 
tbridatesy 205. Defeats his rebellious fon, 208- Goes 
and fubmits himfelf to Pompey 9 ibid, & feq. His great At- 
tachment to the Romans, 210- Death, ibid. 
» 1 The fon of the furmer, rebels againft his father, 

208. Leads Pompey, to Armenia* ibid. Sent in chains 
to Rome* 359. 

■ II, crowned by Tiberius , 212. Put to death, ib. 

■ £1. Defeated by Caiusy 214- 

Tigranocertay by whom built, 181, 195. Befieged by Lu- 

culluSy 200. Betrayed to him, 2103, & 204, L. 
Tigris, a river in Armenia , 182. Defcribed, 184. 
TimarchuS) king of Atropatene* 476. 
Timotbeusy a tyrant of Heracles* 437. 
Tindo 9 the metropolis of the Bifionesy 369. 
Tiridatesj oppofed by Gorbuloy 221, & fcq. Driven out of 

Armenia 1 223. Sues to the Romans for the crown, 226. 

Interview with Corbuloy 227. Crowned at £007* by Akr*, 

228. His fucceffors, ibid, 
Tir/hatbay what, 501, C. 

Jlepolemus, prime minifter of Philopatory 91. Falfly accus- 
ed, 92. Cleared, ibid. 
Tobias* an Ammonitey prophanes the Jewijb temple, 547. 

Togarmah peoples Cappadociay 316. 
Topirisy a city of Tbrace y 361. 

TrapefuSy a city in PontuSy 236- The refidence of the £0*7- 
ju*f, 237. 

Triarius's fuccefs againft Mithridates* 279, & 284. Takes 
Heracleoy 285. Defeats MithridateSy 288. Defeated by 
him, 289. 

Tripoli's, a city in PontuSy 236- 

Trocmiy a people in PontuSy &c. 316. 

Thy, taken by Fimbria y 264* & fcq. Burnt, 265. 

Tryphoena married to Grypusy 24, Her cruelty to her fiftar, 

27. Puniflied, /& 

Tryphon's character, 2, & feq. Sets up the fon of Balas y 3, 
& L. His treachery to Jonathan y 7. To Simon y 8. To 
jintiocbusy ib, Seizes the crown, Rejefled by the 
Romans, 9. For fa ken by his forces, 11. Forced to fly, 
12. His death, 13. Coin, 44, note. 

Tubcly firft inhabitcr of Iberiay 4.59. 

Tyre, why made independent, 21, T. 

Tyrians murder king Demetrius , 21, & T. Aflift the Jausy 

Vtj. IX. 4 N Venice 
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^Enice, a city in /i<rw, 458. 

■ 

Uchanias* king of Eds/fa* 481. 

Apatura* her temple near Phanagoria y 467. 

Vermes villainy to Antioehus* 23, & feq. 

Vertabiets^m Armenia^ their office, 190, & igi, F. 

Vologefes* king of Partbia* affifts his brother Tiridates* 221. 
Wars againft the Romans* 224, & feq. Drives them out 
of Armenia* 225. Sends an embafly to Rome* 226. 



a Tbracian prieft, frizes on Cherfonefus* 369 



Vonones* king of Armenia* driven out, 215. 
Vfcudama^ capital of the 2?^i, 369. 

archbijhop, procures feveral copies of the Samaritan 
pentateuch, 570, L. 



TfiTAR, Mitbridatie* 245, & feq. Renewed, ^70- The 

length of it, 304, fub fin. note. 



X. 



^^rjr^j's favour to the Jews* 516, 517. Death, 517 
Xiphares, put to death by his father, 3C0. 



Z 



rrAiriades % one of the founders of the Armenian monarchy, 
192* & 230. 

Zalijja, a city in Iberia* 454. 

Zarbienus* king of the G or dians* put to death, 198, 199. 

His funeral obfequies, 204* 
Zariafpa y whether the feme with Ba(fra y 477. 
* a river in BaSfria* 478. 

TLebina* Jltxander* vid. Alexander* 20. 



Zechariah's 



INDEX. 

Zechariah'* prophecies to the Jews, 515, 516. Affifts 
Ezra in his reformation, 523, Y, His charafter and pro- 
phecies, 548, P. 

Zela, a city in Pontus, 235. 

1 king of Bithynia, killed by the Galatians y 446, 

Zeno, kingof Armenia, vid. Artaxias III. 215. 
Zenobia'i adventure, 219, & feq. 

Zenodotus, library-keeper to Ptoltmy Soter, 60. The firft 

perfon who corrected Homer's works, 74. 
Zephyr tan Venus ; her temple, 77. 

Zerubbabel, head of the returning Jews, 502. His genealo- 
gy 5°i- 

Zipetes II. dies in banifliment, 445. 

Zoberes, king of Albania, defeated by Marc Antony, 465. 

Zoilus revolts from Syria, 29 

The critic write* agamft Homer, 75. His miferablc 

end, ibid. 

Zenobarzes, kingof Iberia, baptized, 461. 
Zoroafier, king of Ba&ria, 479. 



The end of the ninth Volum* 



